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"Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has 
CTCT  produced.''  So  says  Pope,  after  he  had  penned  that  bitter  couplet  upon  Bacon,  which 
haa  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  the  saying  is  related  by  Spence. 

This  is  the  judgment  expressed  by  a  favourite  poet,  concerning  an  English  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  formation  of  which  pre-supposes  the  most  exalted  qualifications. 
To  be  entitled  to  assert  such  an  opinion  absolutely,  would  require  almost  supernatural  en- 
dowments, and  a  universal  acquaintance  with  the  famous  characters  of  all  countries.  It 
would  mvolve  the  collation  of  eras  and  cycles ;  it  would  be,  to  raise  the  dead  and  scrutinize 
tbe  living — to  examine  the  long  muster-roll  of  the  sons  of  genius,  and  make  a  doomsday 
book  of  it — to  weigh  libraries  and  ransack  universities — to  glance  at  all,  and  single  out 
flde,  and  say,  that  "  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  men — the  greatest  not  of  a  city,  but  of 
the  world — ^not  of  one  age,  but  of  all  time.** 

Bat  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  come  to  any  such  absolute  conclusion ;  and  to 
Msert  it  roundly  would  be  as  extravagant  as  gravely  to  refute  it  would  be  ridiculous ;  and 
even  if  it  were  feasible  we  have  no  security  for  its  justice ; — the  dictum  is  nevertheless  a 
very  remarkable  one ;  and,  construed  in  the  probable  sense  in  which  it  was  evidently 
^en,  it  is  a  most  interesting  one.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  man,  who  united  great 
gnnas  with  consummate  judgment,  and  had  won  his  way  to  the  summit  of  reputation  as  a 
poet;  of  one  who  was  a  vigorous  thinker,  acute  observer,  accomplished  scholar,  and,  in 
sWt,  the  foremost  man  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  of  our  Augustan  ag».  He  was,  also, 
totallj  devoid  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his  associations  were  all  of  the  nil  admirari  caste :  with 
Swift,  the  bitterest  of  our  satirists,  Bolingbroke,  the  most  satiated  of  libertines  and  the  most 
Attppomted  of  politicians,  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  of  his  time, — and 
oany  others  of  contemporary  repute ;  in  fact,  all  his  chosen  friends  were,  like  himself,  pro- 
faaed  wits  and  nothing  more — men  who  could  not  have  done  what  they  did,  or  been  what 
^  were,  the  ablest  critics  of  life  and  manners  in  the  language,  without  throwing  away 
every  thing  that  savoured  of  strong  feeling,  zealous  affections,  or  passionate  admiration. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  only  versed  in  ancient  learning,  but  well  acquainted  with  modern 
•peculations  and  discoveries.  Locke  is  always  mentioned  with  the  respect  of  a  disciple ;  he 
Prepared  an  epitaph  for  Newton,  which  speaks  for  itself;  and,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
wntroversy  between  the  uicients  and  moderns  was  then  raging,  it  must  not  merely  be 
wnutted  that  he  was  entitled  to  pronounce  the  opinion  which  we  have  quoted,  but  it  may 
w  inferred  that  the  opinion  which  he  gave  was  that  of  his  age. 
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We  believe  that  the  dictum  of  Pope  is  the  received  opinion  of  the  present  day ;  nor  will 
the  estimate  appear  either  exaggerated  or  extravagant^  after  the  careful  perusal  of  these 
works.  The  history  of  such  a  reputation  would  be  a  task  fax  beyond  the  limits  of  so  brief 
an  Essay  as  that  which  is  here  proposed.  It  takes  a  long  tract  of  time  to  establish  such  a 
reputation ;  and  to  trace  it  from  its  first  development^  through  its  successive  stages^  on  to 
its  maturity,  would  be  to  examine,  with  the  minutest  care,  every  word  which  the  great 
author  had  written,  and  to  observe,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  effect  of  every  word. 
Testimonies  abound  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the  Georgian  times,  to  the  feet  of  this  reputa- 
tion. The  testimonies  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  our  author — of  men  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  society  was  trying  to  settle  itself,  after  a  mighty  revolution ;  and  gigantic 
men  were  rising  up  in  all  directions  to  illustrate  the  era  which  they  created ; — we  are  told, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  that  Francis  Bacon  was,  even  then,  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  first  and 
foremost,  as  a  statesman,  orator,  and  philosopher.  This  reputation  passed  unimpaired 
through  the  fires  of  two  succeeding  revolutions ;  which  were,  as  much  as  the  first,  revolu- 
tions of  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  force  and  arms,  and  which  alike  called  into 
existence  men  worthy  of  their  stirring  crises;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Alexander 
Pope,  that  the  impress  of  this  reputation  was  upon  all  in  his  day.  And  from  that  time  to 
this,  a  period  during  which  the  most  distinguished  men,  in  every  department  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  have  been  the  most  eloquent  expounders  and  successful  cultivators  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  the  reputation  has  travelled  down  to  us  but  to  in- 
crease; and  that  the  judgment  is  as  correct,  as  the  basis  of  it,  in  these  volumes^  is 
irreversible. 

The  poet,  whose  opinion  we  have  commented  upon,  speaks  positively  as  to  Bacon  bein^ 
**  the  greatest  genius  that  England "  has  produced,  and  doubtfuUy  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  qualified  sajring  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Hume's  sneer  at  English  self-com- 
placency) is  quite  enough ;  and  tbe  fellow-countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Newton, 
if  convinced  of  his  pre-eminence  here,  would  find  little  difficulty  in  awarding  to  him  the 
premier  place  in  the  **  peerage  of  intellect  **  every  where  else.  A  continental  witness  may- 
be allowed  to  speak  for  Europe ;  and  France,  so  jealous  of  her  honour  in  arts  and  arms,  and 
our  only  rival  if  not  equal  in  both,  will  furnish  a  modem,  unbiassed,  and  competent  one^  in 
the  person  of  D'Alembert,  who  declares  this  author  to  be  '*  the  greatest,  the  most  universal, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.'* 

But  were  it  possible  to  settle  the  bare  question  of  pre-eminence,  the  decision  would  be 
barren  of  all  other  use,  than  that  of  raising  curiosity  respecting  the  individual  upon  whom 
the  general  sufl^ge  fell.  Our  allusion  to  it  in  the  outset  of  these  popular  observations 
will  be  justified,  if  it  stimulate  one  youthfiil,  or  one  general  reader,  in  this  busy  age,  to  the 
perusal  of  these  works.  Great  and  overwhelming  reputations  should  be  closely  examined  ; 
in  feet,  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  hereditary  principle  is  not 
acknowledged  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  a  perpetual  dictatorship  would  be  an  office  of 
suffrage  there.  But  each  citizen  of  that  republic  is  bound  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all,  for  himself;  his  rote  is  a  birthright,  springing  fit)m  his  reason 
and  conscience,  with  which  the  "  voicing"  of  multitudes  can  be  of  no  avail.  There  may 
be  a  blind  allegiance  to  a  rightful  power,  as  well  as  a  crouching  submission  to  a  wrong- 
ful one !  In  the  kingdom  of  mind,  which  is  essentially  the  kingdom  of  the  free,  there 
is  yet  too  much  of  this  voluntary  vassalage  ;  and  the  great  names  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  wit,  still  receive  contemptible  tribute.  This  sort  of  ignominious  self-humiliation 
in  reference  to  high  minds  and  great  truths,  is  an  evident  source  of  endless  mischief; 
and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  renown  of  a  man,  let  every  one  "  be  convinced  in  lua 
own  mind,'*  lest  he  perform  the  homage  of  the  horde,  and  become  a  mere  gregarious 
admirer. 
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We  invite  the  reader,  whose  opinion  of  this  Buthor  has  not  been  derived  from  the  study 
of  his  works^  to  try  the  experiment  for  himself.  For  what  matters  to  him  the  fact  of  their 
unparalleled  influence^  or  undiminished  value,  if  he  take  it  for  granted,  and  judge  not  for 
himself?  The  test  is  not,  what  effect  they  produced  on  former  individuals,  but  what  posi- 
tire  and  absolute  effect  will  they  have  on  any  reader  now ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  or  not  a  writer  of  the  olden  time  has  been  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  "  keep  alive  his 
own  soul'*  to  these  times;  by  nothing  less  than  the  immortality  which  belongs  to  general 
truths  of  equal  splendour  and  utility,  clearly,  gravely,  and  nobly  announced.  Without  anti- 
cipating the  reader's  decision,  he  will  then  be  entitled  to  abate  or  swell  the  triumph  of  ^  the 
greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has  produced." 

Before  entering  upon  our  brief  examination  of  these  works  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
6icilitate  the  beginnings  of  inquiry,  we  shall  interpose,  with  a  few  omissions,  "  The  Life  of 
the  Honourable  Author,"  written  by  Doctor  Rawley,  "  his  Lordship's  first  and  last  Chap- 
leine;"  as  it  gives  a  sufficient,  though  summary  view  of  the  author's  life;  and  has  the 
farther  recommendation  of  being  a  translation  by  the  devoted  "  Chapleine  "  himself,  of  the 
**  Nobilissimi  Auctoris  Vita,"  prefixed  to  the  Instauratio  Magna,  at  p.  276,  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  edition. 

«  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  AUTHOR. 

'*  Fa  AI9CI8  Bajcon,  the  glory  of  his  age  and  Dation,  the  adoraer  and  ornament  of  learning,  was  bom  in  York 
H<H]»p,  or  York  Place,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  8Snd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1560.  His  father 
Wis  that  famous  counseller  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  propp  of  the  kingdome  in  his  time.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Knight,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  a  lord  of  known  prudence,  sufficiency, 
moderation,  and  integrity.  His  mother  was  Ann  Cook,  one  of  Uie  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  unto  whom 
the  erudition  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been  committed :  a  choyce  lady,  and  eminent  for  piety,  vertue,  and 
leaniio^ ;  being  exquisitely  skilled,  for  a  woman,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  These  being  the  parents,  ^ou 
may  easily  imagine  what  the  issue  was  like  to  be;  having  had  whatsoever  nature  or  breeding  could  put  into  him. 

His  first  and  childish  years  were  not  without  some  mark  of  eminency,  at  which  tim^  he  was  endued  with 
that  pregnaocv  and  towardness  of  wit,  as  they  were  presages  of  that  deep  and  universal  apprehension,  which 
«ss  manifest  in  him  afterward :  and  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  several  persons  of  worth  and  place; 
siul,  especially,  by  the  queen ;  who  (as  1  have  been  informed)  delighted  much  then  to  confer  with  him, 
sod  to  prove  him  with  questions:  unto  whom  he  delivered  himself  with  that  gravity  and  maturity,  above 
bis  years,  that  her  Majesty  would  often  term  him,  the  young  lord  keeper. 

At  the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  rather  something  earlier,  he  was  sent  by  his 
fstber  to  Trinity  UoUedge,  in  Cambridge,  to  be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  John  White- 
gift,  then  master  of  the  colledge,  afterwards  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  under  whom  he  was 
ohserved  to  have  been  more  then  an  ordinary  proficient  in  the  severall  arts  and  sciences.  Whilst  he  was 
nHnmorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (as  his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto 
nyselC)  he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  not  for  the  worthlesnesse  of  the  authour, 
to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all  hiffh  attributes  {  but  for  the  unfruitfulnesse  of  the  way,  being  a  philoso- 
pb}'.  (aa  his  lordship  used  to  say,)  onely  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  Uie  produc- 
boQ  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  life  of  man ;  in  which  mind  he  continued  to  his  dying  day. 

After  he  bad  passed  the  circle  of  the  liberall  arts,  his  father  thought  fit  to  frame  and  mould  him  for  the 
arts  of  state :  and  for  that  end,  sent  him  over  into  France,  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  then  employed  ambassa* 
door  lieger  into  France  i  by  whom  he  was,  afler  a  while,  held  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  some  message  or  ad- 
'«rtisement  to  the  queen  ;  which  having  performed  with  great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France 
WOf  with  intention  to  continue  for  some  years  there.  In  nis  absence  in  France,  his  father  the  lord  keeper 
<"«)(  having  collected  (as  I  have  heard  of  knowing  persons)  a  considerable  summe  of  money,  which  he  had 
Ml>Bnted,  with  intention  to  have  made  a  competent  purchase  of  land,  for  the  lively-hood  of  this  his  youngest 
^;  (who  was  onely  unprovided  for,  and  though  he  was  the  youngest  in  years,  yet  be  was  not  the  lowest  in 
bis  fttber*s  affection :)  but  the  said  purchase,  beinff  unaccomplished  at  his  father's  death,  there  came  no  greater 
^"ban*  to  him,  than  his  single  part  and  portion  of  the  money  dividable  amonffst  five  brethren :  by  which  meanes 
be  lived  in  some  streits  and  necessities  in  his  younger  years.  For  as  for  that  pleasant  scite  and  mannour  of 
Gorhambury,  he  came  not  to  it  till  many  years  after,  by  the  death  of  his  dearest  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  fiacon. 

BeiDg  returned  from  travaile,  he  applyed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon 
bim  to  t>c  his  profession;  in  which  tie  obtained  to  great  excellency,  though  he  made  that  (as  himself  said) 
but  as  an  accessar}',  and  not  as  his  principal  1  study.  He  wrote  severall  tractates  upon  that  subject.  In  this 
^tr«  he  was  after  a  while  sworn  of  the  queen^s  counsel  learned  extraordinary  i  a  grace  (if  1  err  not)  scarce 
^u^n  before.  He  seated  himself,  for  the  commodity  of  his  studies  and  practise,  amongst  the  honourable 
"oriety  of  Greyes  Inns  of  which  house  he  was  a  member,  where  he  erected  that  elegant  pile,  or  structure, 
«>fflmonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  fiacon*s  lodgings:  which  he  inhabited,  by  turns,  the  most  part  of 
bis  Hfe,  (some  few  years  onely  excepted,)  unto  his  dying  day.  In  which  house  he  carried  himself  with  such  sweet- 
B««e,  comity,  and  generosity,  that  he  was  much  revered  and  loved  by  the  readers  and  gentlemen  of  the  house. 
b  2 
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Notwitlistanding  that  he  professed  the  law,  for  his  livelyhood  and  subsistence  t  yet  his  heart  and  affection 
was  more  carried  afler  the  affaires  and  places  of  estate;  for  which,  if  the  Majesty  ro^all  then  had  been  pleased, 
he  was  most  fit  In  his  younger  years,  he  studied  the  service  and  fortunes  (as  they  call  them)  of  that  noble, 
but  unfortunate  earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  unto  whom  he  was  in  a  sort  a  private  and  free  counseller;  and  gave 
him  safe  and  honourable  advice,  till  in  the  end  the  Earl  inclined  too  much  to  the  violent  and  precipitate 
counsell  of  others,  his  adherents  and  followers;  which  was  his  fate,  and  ruine. 

His  birth,  and  other  capacities,  qualified  him  above  others  of  his  profession,  to  have  ordinary  accesses  at 
court;  and  to  come  frequently  into  the  queen's  eye,  who  would  often  grace  him  with  private  and  free  com- 
munication ;  not  onety  about  matters  of  his  profession,  or  businesse  in  law,  but  also  about  the  arduous  affiun 
of  estate ;  from  whom  she  received,  from  time  to  time,  great  satisfaction.  Neverthelease,  though  she  cheered 
him  much  with  the  bounty  of  her  countenance,  yet  she  never  cheered  him  with  the  bounty  of  her  hand  ; 
having  never  conferred  upon  hjm  any  ordinary  place,  or  means,  of  honour  or  profit;  save  onely  one  dry 
reversion  of  the  register's  office,  in  the  star-chamber,  worth  about  1600/.  per  annum ;  tor  which  he  watte<i 
in  expectation  either  fully  or  near  twenty  years:  of  which  his  lordship  would  say,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time,  that  it  was  like  another  man's  ground  buttalling  upon  his  house ;  wnich  might  mend  his  prospect,  but 
it  did  not  fill  his  barn.  Neverthelesse,  in  the  time  of  King  James,  it  fell  unto  him ;  which  might  be  imputed 
not  so  much  to  her  Majesty^s  aversenesse,  or  disaffection  towards  him,  as  to  the  arts  and  policy  of  a  great 
statesman  then,  who  laboured  by  all  industrious  and  secret  means  to  suppresse  and  keep  him  down;  lest,  if 
he  had  risen,  he  might  have  obscured  his  glory. 

But  though  he  stood  long  at  a  stay  in  the  dayes  of  his  mistresse.  Queen  Elizabeth ;  yet,  aflcr  the  cliBngc% 
and  coming  in  of  his  new  master.  King  James,  he  made  a  great  progresse;  by  whom  he  was  much  comforttMl, 
in  places  of  trust,  honour,  and  revenue.  I  have* seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  to  King  James,  wherein  lie 
makes  acknowledgement,  that  he  was  that  master  to  him,  that  had  raysed  and  advanced  him  nine  times; 
thrice  in  dignity,  and  sixe  times  in  office.  His  offices  (as  I  conceive)  were.  Counsel  Learned  Extraordinary  U> 
his  Majesty,  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  king's  Solliciter-generall ;  his  Majesty's  Attumev-geuerall ; 
Counseller  of  Estate,  being  yet  but  Atturney ;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England;  lastly.  Lord  Cliati* 
celler ;  which  two  last  places,  though  they  be  the  same  in  authority  and  power,  yet  they  differ  in  patent,  hcigth, 
and  favour  of  the  prince :  since  whose  time,  none  of  his  successoursdid  ever  Umr  the  title  of  Lord  Chaiiceller. 
His  dignities  were,  first,  Knight,  then  Baron  of  Verulam,  lastly.  Viscount  Saint  Alban:  besides  other  good  gift», 
and  bounties  of  the  hand,  which  his  Majesty  gave  him,  both  out  of  the  broad  seal,  and  out  of  the  alienation  office. 

Towards  his  rising  years,  not  before,  he  entred  into  a  married  estate ;  and  took  to  wife,  Alice,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heires  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esquire,  and  alderman  of  London;  with  whom  he  received  • 
sufficiently  ample  and  liberall  portion  in  marriage.  Children  he  had  none;  which  though  they  be  the  meana 
to  perpetuate  our  names  afler  our  deaths,  yet  he  had  other  issues  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  issues  of  his 
brain ;  in  which  he  was  ever  happy,  and  admired ;  as  Jupiter  was  iu  the  production  of  Pallas.  Ncitlier  did 
the  want  of  children  detract  from  his  good  usage  of  his  contort  during  the  intermarriage :  whom  he  prosecuted 
with  much  conjugall  love  and  respect,  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments;  besides  a  roab  of  honour,  whic4i  he 
invested  her  withall;  which  she  wore  untill  her  dying  day.  being  twenty  years,  and  more,  after  his  death. 

The  last  ^ve  years  of  his  life,  being  withdrawn  from  civill  affaires,  and  from  an  active  life,  he  employed 
wholy  in  contemplation  and  studies;  a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would  often  speak,  during  his  active  life; 
as  if  he  affected  to  dye  in  the  shadow,  and  not  in  the  light;  which  also  may  be  found  in  severall  passages  of 
his  works.  In  which  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  books  and  writings,  both  in  EngltJi  aiKl 
Latin;  which  I  will  enumerate  (as  near  as  1  can)  in  the  just  order  wherein  they  were  written.  The  Hutory 
of  the  Reign  of  Kins  Henry  the  Seventh ;  Abecedarium  NatunPn  or  a  metaphysicall  piece,  which  is  lost;  //<«- 
toria  Ventorum;  Histaria  Vit<B  et  Mortis:  Historia  Den^i  et  liari^  not  yet  printed;  Uiitoria  Grari*  et 
Levis,  which  is  also  lost ;  A  Discourse  of  a  War  with  Spain ;  A  Dialogue  ttmching  an  Hoty  War  :  the  fable 
of  the  New  Atlantis ;  A  Preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Lowes  of  England :  The  Beginning  of  the  History  of  ike 
Rei^  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  De  Augmentis  Scienttarum^  or  The  Advancement  of  Learning  put  into 
Latm,  with  severall  enrichments  and  enlargements;  Counselts  Civill  and  Morally  or  his  book  of  Kssatft9^ 
likewise  enriched  and  enlarged ;  The  Conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse.  The  Tra^Uflation  ♦?•/<» 
Latin  of  the  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  of  the  Counselts,  Civill  and  Marall ;  of  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Holy  War ;  of  the  foble  of  the  New  Atlantis ;  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  His  revising  of  his  book,  Oe 
Sapientia  Feterum,  Inquisitio  de  Magnete ;  Topica  Inquisitionis  de  Luce  et  Lumine ;  both  these  not  yet 
prmted.  Lastly,  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  the  Naturail  Histoiy.  These  were  the  fruits  and  productions  of  his  fast 
five  years.  His  lordship  also  designed,  upon  the  motion  and  invitation  of  his  late  Majesty,  to  have  written  The 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  tnat  work  perished  in  the  designation  meerfy,  God  not  lending  him 
life  to  proee^  further  upon  it,  then  onely  in  one  morning's  work :  whereof  there  is  extant  an  ex  ungue 
leonem,  already  printed,  in  his  lordship's  miscellany  works. 

There  is  a  commemoration  due,  as  well  to  his  abilities  and  vertues,  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  Those 
abilities  which  commonly  goe  single  in  other  men,  though  of  prime  and  observable  parts,  were  all  coi^oyned 
and  met  in  him  :  those  are,  sharpness  of  wit,  memory,  judgement,  and  elocution. 

1  have  been  enduced'to  think,  that  if  there  were  a  beame  of  knowledge  derived  from  God  upon  any  man. 
in  these  modern  times,  it  was  upon  him.  For  though  he  was  a  great  reader  of  books,  yet  he  had  not  his 
knowledge  from  books;  but  from  some  grounds  and  notions  from  within  hiipself;  which,  notwithstanding^ 
he  vented  with  ffreat  caution  and  circumsjiection.  His  book  of  Instauratio  MagnOy  (which,  in  his  own  ac- 
count, was  the  cniefest  of  his  works,)  was  no  slight  imagination  or  fancy  of  his  brain  ;  but  a  setled  and  con- 
cocted notion,  the  production  of  many  years'  labour  and  travell.  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  twelve 
coppies  of  the  Inslauration  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another;  and  every  year  alterd,  and  amended, 
in  the  frame  thereof;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  modell,  in  which  it  was  committed  to  the  presse. 

He  was  no  plodder  upon  books,  though  he  read  much;  and  that  with  great  judgement,  and  rejection  of  int* 
pertinences,  incident  to  many  authours:  for  he  would  ever  interlace  a  moderate  relaxation  of  his  minde  with 
his  studies,  as  walking,  or  taking  the  aire  abroad  in  his  coach,  or  some  other  befitting  recreation :  and  yet  he 
would  loose  no  time,  in  as  much  as  upon  his  first  and  immediate  return,  he  would  fall  to  reading  again;  and 
so  suffer  no  moment  of  time  to  slip  from  him,  without  some  present  improvement 
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Hi»  meales  were  refections  of  tile  eare,  as  well  as  of  the  stomack :  like  the  noctes  cUtictBy  or  convivta  deipno- 
wpkiidofitm;  wherein  a  man  might  be  refreshed  in  his  minde  and  understanding,  no  lesse  than  in  his  body. 
AjmI  1  have  known  some  of  no  mean  parts,  that  have  professed  to  make  use  of  their  note-books,  when  they 
have  risen  from  his  table;  in  which  conversations,  and  otherwise,  be  was  no  dashing  man,  as  some  men  are, 
but  ever  a  cuuntenancer  and  fosterer  of  another  man's  parts.  Neither  was  he  one  that  would  appropriate 
tlu*  speech  wholv  to  himself;  or  delight  to  out- vie  others,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the  co-assessours  to  take  their 
taros:  wherein  be  would  draw  a  man  on,  and  allure  him  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  as  wherein  he  was 
peculiarly  akitfull,  and  would  delight  to  apeak.  And  for  himself,  he  contemned  no  man's  observations,  but 
woold  light  his  torch  at  every  man's  candle. 

His  opinions  and  assertions  were,  for  the  most  part,  binding,  and  not  contradicted  by  any ;  rather  like 
ondesthen  discourses;  which  may  be  imputed,  either  to  the  well  weighing  of  his  sentence,  bv  the  skales 
of  truth  and  reason ;  or  elae,  to  the  reverence  and  estimation  wherein  he  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man 
voold  contest  with  him :  so  that  there  was  no  argumentation,  or  pro  and  cort,  (as  they  term  it,)  at  his  table,  or 
if  their  chanced  to  be  any,  it  was  carried  with  much  submission  and  moderation. 

f  have  often  observed,  and  so  have  other  men  of  great  account,  tliat  if  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  another 
Una's  words  after  him,  he  had  an  use  and  faculty  to  dresse  them  in  better  vestments  and  apparcll  then  thev 
bsd  before:  so  that  the  authour  should  finde  his  own  speech  much  amended,  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  still 
retained:  aa  if  it  had  been  naturall  to  him  to  use  good  forms;  as  Ovid  spake  of  his  faculty  of  versifying, 

'  £t  quod  tentabam  scribere,  versus  erst' 

When  his  office  called  him,  as  he  was  of  the  king*8  counsell  learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  crimi- 
nab  or  tupitals,  he  was  never  of  an  insulting  or  domineering  nature  over  them ;  but  alwayes  tender-hearted, 
tml  carrying  himself  decently  towards  the  parties;  (though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them  home;)  but  yet  as 
one,  that  looked  npon  Hie  example  with  the  eye  of  scanty,  but  upon  the  person  with  the  eje  of  pitty  and 
rompaivion.  And  in  rivill  biismesse,  as  he  was  counseller  of  estate,  he  had  the  best  way  ot  advising;  not 
rofi^ng  hia  master  in  any  precipitate  or  grievous  courses,  but  in  moderate  and  fair  proceedings :  the  king 
whom  he  served  giving  ))im  this  testimony,  that  he  ever  dealt  in  businesse  ^uavibua  modia^  which  was  the 
VST  that  was  most  according  to  his  own  heart 

Neither  was  he  in  his  tinte  lesse  gracious  with  the  subject,  then  with  his  soveraign :  he  was  ever  acceptable  to 
tbf  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  a  member  thereof.  Being  the  kings  atturney,  and  chosen  to  a  place  in  par- 
Itsnent,  be  was  allowed  and  dispenred  with  to  sit  in  the  House ;  which  was  not  permitted  to  other  attumeys. 

And  as  he  was  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  being  never,  in  nineteen  years*  service,  (as  himself  averred,) 
rebuked  by  the  king,  for  any  thing  relating  to  his  Majesty  ;  so  he  was  a  good  master  to  his  servants,  and  re- 
»tided  their  long  attendance  with  good  places,  freely,  when  they  fell  into  his  power;  which  was  the  cause, 
tbstio  many  young  gentlemen  oi  blond  and  quality  sought  to  list  themselves  in  his  retinew  :  and  if  he  were 
•bu»ed  by  any  of  them  in  their  places,  it  was  onely  the  errour  of  the  goodnesse  of  his  nature,  but  the  badges 
of  their  indiacretioiis  and  intern  perancres. 

This  lord  was  religious ;  for  though  the  world  be  apt  to  suspect  and  prejudge  oreat  wits  and  politicks  to 
bave  somewhat  of  the  atheist,  yet  he  was  conversant  with  God ;  as  appeareth  by  several  passages  throughout 
tb*  whole  current  of  hi**  writings:  otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles;  which  were,  that  "a 
little  philoaophy  maketh  men  apt  io  forget  God,  as  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes;  but  depth  of  phi- 
loiophy  bringeth  a  maji  back  to  God  again.**  Now,  1  am  sure  there  is  no  man  that  will  deny  him,  or  account 
otherwise  of  bim,  but  to  have  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  onely  so,  but  he  was  able  to  render  a  reason 
of  the  hope  which  was  in  him ;  which  that  writing  of  his,  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith,  doth  abundantly 
tntifie.  He  repaired  frt>quently,  when  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  hear 
vnnaii«.  to  the  admini^nition  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  bloud  of  Christ;  and  died  in  the 
tnie  faith,  established  in  the  church  of  England. 

This  is  most  trtie,  he  was  free  from  malice ;  which  (as  he  said  himself)  he  never  bred  nor  fed.  He  was  no 
r-ifeoger  of  injuries;  which  if  he  had  minded,  he  had  both  opportunity  and  place  hi^h  enough  to  have  done 
iL  He  waa  no  heaver  of  men  out  of  their  places,  as  delighting  in  their  mine  and  undomg.  He  was  nodefamer 
of  an3r  man  to  his  prince. 

His  fame  i^  greater,  and  twunds  louder,  in  forraign  parts  abroad,  then  at  home  in  his  own  nation.  Divers  of  his 
works  have  tx*en  anciendy  and  jet  lately  translated  into  other  tongues,  both  learned  and  modern,  by  forraign 
1^  Severall  persons  of  quality,  during  his  lordship*s  life,  crosMid  the  seas  on  purpose  to  gain  an  opportu- 
Bitr  of  seeing  him.  and  discoursing  with  him. 

But  yet.  ill  this  matter  of  his  fame,  1  speak  in  tlie  comparative  onely,  and  not  in  the  exclusive.  For  his  re- 
paiatioD  is  great  in  his  own  nation  also;  especially  amongst  those  that  are  of  a  more  acute  and  sharper 
Jttdrpment;  which  I  will  exemplifie  but  with  two  testimonies,  and  no  more:  the  former,  when  his  History 
ifKrng  IJrfity  thg  St^ienth  was  to  come  forth,  it  was  delivered  to  the  old  Lord  Brooke,  to  be  perused  by  him, 
« bo,  when  be  had  dispatched  it,  returned  it  to  the  authour  with  this  eulogy ;  "  Commend  me  to  my  lord,  and 
bid  bim  take  care  to  get  good  |)aper  and  inke ;  for  the  work  is  incomparable.**  The  other  shall  be  that  ot 
Dortor  Samuel  Collins,  late  Provost  of  King's  CoUedge,  in  Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  wit,  who  affirmed 
tiBto  me.  that  when  he  had  read  the  book  of  the  Advcauement  of  Ijeaminff,  he  found  himKelf  in  a  case  to 
berin  his  studies  anew ;  and  that  he  had  lost  all  the  time  of  his  studying  before. 

It  hath  been  desired,  that  N>mething  should  be  signified  touching  his  diet  and  the  regiment  of  his  health ; 
of  wbich,  in  rmird  of  his  universall  insight  into  nature,  h^may  (perhaps)  be  to  some  an  example.  For  his 
<ftct,  it  was  rather  a  plentifull  and  liberall  diet,  as  his  stomack  would  bear  it,  then  a  restrained;  which  he 
*iM>  oommetided  in  his  bonk  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  In  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to 
the  finer  and  lighter  sort  of  meats,  as  of  fowles  and  such  like;  but  afterward,  when  he  grew  more  judicious, 
bxi  pre^nrcd  the  stronger  meats,  such  as  the  shambles  afforded,  as  those  meats  which  bred  the  more  firm  and 
"(distantiail  juyces  of  the  body,  and  lesse  dissipable ;  upon  which  he  would  often  make  his  meal,  though  li«; 
had  other  meats  U|>on  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  neglect  that  himself,  which  he  so  much  ex- 
tolled In  his  writmgst  &nd  that  was  the  use  of  nitre,  whereof  he  took  in  the  quantity  of  about  three  grains, 
tathin  wann  broatn,  every  morning,  for  thirty  years  together,  next  before  his  death.     And  for  physick,  he 
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did  indeed  live  physically,  but  not  miaerablj :  for  be  took  onelT  a  maeerBtton  of  rhnbarb,  infused  into  a  draught 
of  white  wine  and  beer,  mingled  together  for  the  space  of  haiif  an  hoar,  once  in  six  or  aeren  dayes,  imro^i* 
ately  before  his  meal,  (whemer  dinner  or  supper,)  that  it  might  dry  the  body  le«e :  which  (as  he  said)  did 
carry  away  frequently  the  grosser  humours  of^  the  body ;  and  not  diminish  or  carry  away  any  of  the  spirits, 
as  flweadng  doth ;  and  this  was  no  grievous  thing  to  take.  At  for  other  physick,  in  an  ordinary  way,  (whatBo* 
ever  hath  been  vulgarly  spoken,)  he  took  not  His  receit  for  the  gout,  which  did  constantly  ease  him  of 
hb  pain  within  twonours,  is  already  set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Naturall  History, 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  principall  place  in  the  figure  of  his  nativity ;  for  the  moon  was  never  in 
her  passion,  or  eclipsed,  but  he  was  surprized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting:  and  that  though  he  observed 
not,  nor  took  any  previous  knowledge  of,  the  eclipse  thereof:  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased,  he  was 
restored  to  his  former  strength  again. 

He  died  on  the  0th  day  of  April  I,  in  the  year  1626,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  then  cdebrated  for  our 
Saviour*s  resurrection,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  &rle  of  Arundell*s  bouse,  in  High-gate,  near 
London ;  to  which  place  he  casually  repaired  about  a  week  before  i  God  so  ordaining,  that  he  should  dye 
there  of  a  gentle  feaver,  accidentally  accompanied  with  a  great  cold  \  whereby  the  defluxion  of  rheume  fell  so 
upon  his  breast,  that  he  died  of  suffocation :  uid  was  buried  in  Saint  Michael's  church,  at  Saint 


Alban*s$  being  the  place  designed  for  his  buriall  bv  his  last  will  and  testament ;  both  because  the  body  of 
his  mother  was  interred  there,  and  because  it  was  the  onely  church  then  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
old  Verulam :  where  he  hath  a  monument  erected  for  him  of  white  marble ;  (by  the  care  and  gratitude  of 
Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  Knight,  formerly  his  lordship's  secretary;  afWwards  dark  of  the  king's  honourable 
privy  counsell,  uncier  two  kings;)  representing  his  full  pourtraiture,  in  the  posture  of  studying;  with  an  in- 
scription, composed  by  that  accomplisht  gentleman,  and  rare  wit.  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

But  howsoever  his  body  was  mortall,  yet  no  doubt  his  memory  and  works  will  live ;  and  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability last  as  long  as  the  world  lasteth.  In  order  toHvhich  1  have  endeavoured  (afWr  my  poor  ability)  to  do 
this  honour  to  his  lordship,  by  way  of  conducing  to  the  same." 

Hif  first  publication  was  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  of  what  he  is  pleased  in  his  letter  dedi- 
catory to  his  brother,  who  was  said  to  have  been  his  equal  in  height  of  wit,  to  call  **  frag- 
ments of  his  conceits ; "  but  though  comprised  within  thirteen  double  pages,  it  contains  the 
germ  of  his  most  popular  work,  and  warrants  the  expectation  of  the  most  profound.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  unpretending  volume  was  the  Essays;  which  have 
obtained  a  universal  reputation.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1597,  under  the  title  of 
EssayeSy  Religious  Meditations,  Places  of  Persuasion  and  Dissuasion  seene  and  allowed;  for 
full  information  respecting  which,  and  successive  editions,  the  admirers  of  Bacon  are  in- 
debted to  the  singular  but  usual  industry  of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu.  The  author  was  then  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  few  early  letters  will  of  course  acquaint  us  with  his  position  at 
the  time  of  this  publication. .  But  neither  were  the  ten  Essays  that  first  appeared,  which,  we 
are  informed,  *^  passed  long  agoe  from  his  pen,"  nor  the  invaluable  additions,  dashed  off  in  a 
heat, — they  bear  no  marks  of  haste — they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  accidents,  or 
excogitated  under  any  pressure  from  without.  Bacon  had  by  this  time  "  seene  "  much  of 
the  world  of  men ;  and  that  of  books,  from  first  to  last,  was  his  own.  His  training  was 
admirable,  his  access  as  a  courtier  complete,  his  acquaintance  with  the  illustrious  officers  of 
the  Virgin  Queen,  and  his  friendship  with  "  her  Majesty's  servants,"  from  the  Madrigalist 
up  to  "  Rare  Ben,"  and  "  Sweet  Will  Shakspeare,"  familiar;  and,  without  adverting  to 
professional  collisions  and  disappointments,  all  these  advantages  taught  an  apt  scholar 
experience,  and  enabled  him  to  draw  those  lessons,  founded  upon  human  nature  and  life, 
which  "  will  last  while  books  last."  The  struggle  between  ambition  and  philosophy  had 
long  been  going  on,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  had  the  final  advantage.  In  the 
beautifiil  letter  to  his  brother  he  says,  ^'  I  sometimes  wish  your  infirmities  translated  upon 
myself,  that  her  Majesty  might  have  the  service  of  so  active  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  might 
be  with  excuse  confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies  for  which  I  am  fittest.*'  The 
Essays,  like  his  other  writings,  derive  their  uniform  charm  from  the  interfusion  of  the  phi- 
losophical and  practical,  occasioned  by  this  conflict  of  passions  for  the  mastery ;  his  personal 
travels  being  the  condition  upon  which  he  was  to  be  justified  in  saying,  twenty-eight  years 
afterwards,  in  reference  to  the  complete  edition,  that  they  "  came  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms." 

The  Essays  were  great  favourites  with  the  public  from  the  first,  and  their  instant  appre- 
ciation, while  it  does  honour  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  was  soon  repaid  by  revisions,  enlarge- 
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menlSy  and  additions  to  their  number.  Only  ten  appeared  in  the  first  edition^  and  the  way  in 
viuch  the  golden  sentences  were  printed,  might  still  be  continued  with  advantage.  The 
beginning,  for  instance,  of  the  first  Elssay,  of  StwUe,  is  thus  divided  into  sections  or  verses, 
and  the  rest  are  similarly  segregated. 

**%  Read  not  to  contradict  nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

^f  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested; that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read  but  cursorily, 
and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

"f  Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  philosophy 
deep,  moral  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend.'' 

Each  sentence  is  an  aphorism— every  paragraph  maximized — and  the  thirty  new  Essays, 
viiich,  notwithstanding  his  '^  continual  service,"  are  found  in  the  fourth  edition  published  in 
1612,  under  the  title  of  The  Essaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  Solicitor- 
General,  are  each  so  compactly  elaborated  of  axiomatic  members,  as  to  bear  this  test  of 
wparation. 

Sir  Francis  intended  to  have  dedicated  this  edition  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
ttBtiniely  death  of  that  noble  youth  in  the  November  of  that  year,  and  his  "  deare  brother 
Master  Antony  Bacon  being  also  dead,"  he  selects  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Constable, 
Knight,  for  this  honour.  The  letter  to  the  prince  is  worthy  of  both  parties.  The  style  of 
acotts  which  our  author  invariably  adopts, "  It  may  please  your  Highness,"  (itself  an  innova- 
tkm  on  the  classical  style  of  the  15th  century,  "  Please  it  your  Highness,")  was  soon  afber- 
vards  altered  to  Its  present  form  of,  ^*  May  it  please  your  Highness." 

"It  may  please  your  Highness, — ^having  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  active 
part,  I  am  desirous  to  give  his  Majesty  and  your  Highness  of  the  fruits  of  both^  simple 
tbongh  they  be.  To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in  the 
rttder,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  Highness's  princely  affairs,  nor 
in  regard  of  my  continual  service ;  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write 
certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays. 
The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;  for  Seneca's  epistles  tp  Lucilius,  if  you  mark 
tbem  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
n^iitles.  These  labours  of  mine  I  know  cannot  be  worthy  of  your  Highness ;  for  what  can 
be  vorthy  of  you  ?  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as  grains  of  salt,  that  will  rather  give  you 
w  if^tite  than  offend  you  with  satiety ;  and  although  they  handle  those  things  wherein 
both  men's  lives  and  their  persons  are  most  conversant,  yet  what  I  have  attained  I  know 
^>  bat  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature  whereof  a  man  shall 
fiodmuch  in  experience,  and  little  in  books;  so  as  they  are  neither  repetitions  nor  fsmcies. 
Bat,  however,  I  shall  most  humbly  desire  your  Highness  to  accept  them  in  gracious  part, 
and  to  conceive  that  if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  show  my  dutifiil  and  devoted  affection  to 
ywr  Highness,  in  these  things  which  proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to 
^itisi  performance  of  any  of  your  princely  commandments." 

This  is  an  essay  of  itself— one  of  the  "  certain  brief  notes,  though  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  epistles," — ^while  it  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  work  presented.  It  is  an  account  such 
^  none  but  himself  could  have  given,  nor  has  it  been  equalled  since.  The  truest  and  finest 
chiracters  of  these  productions  are  to  be  found  in  the  dedicatory  letters. 

Tie  short  letter  to  his  "  worthy  brother-in-law"  is  an  effusion  of  perfect  kindliness. 

**  My  last  Essays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother  Mr.  Antony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God. 
Looking  amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  if  I  my- 
«df  «hall  not  suffer  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  printing  of  the 
fonn«r.  Missmg  my  brother,  I  found  you  next  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance  and 
<"  rtrait  firusndship  and  society,  and  particularly  of  communication  in  studies,  wherein  I 
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must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to  you.     For  as  my  business  found  rest  in  my  contem- 
plations, so  my  contemplations  will  find  rest  in  your  loving  conference  and  judgment." 

The  Essay  of  Friendship  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  and  it  was  probably 
written  at  the  request  of  his  most  faithful  friend  Matthew,  whose  name  is  so  frequently  and 
honourably  mentioned  in  the  letters.  Who  were  Bacon's  friends  ?  There  were  high  com- 
panions for  him ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  a  club  with  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare. 
The  successive  editions  of  the  Essays  were  by  no  means  mere  reprints ;  for  instance,  the 
Essay  of  Study  has  been  adduced  in  illustration  of  what  he  says  in  reference  to  his  ^'  great 
work,"  that  ^'  after  my  manner  I  always  alter  where  I  add ;  so  that  nothing  is  finished  till 
all  is  finished."  This  Essay  in  the  first  edition  ends  with  the  words  ^'  able  to  contend;" 
it  is  admirably  continued  in  the  fourth,  the  previous  portions  of  it  also  receiving  some  exqui- 
site touches.  There  is  not,  however,  any  omission  of  previous  matter,  and  therefore  it  is 
incorrectly  asserted  by  an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (No.  126,)  on  the  Study  of 
MatJiematicSy  that  "  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  Bacon  says,  mathematics  make  men 
subtile;"  buthavingleamedbetter  inthe  interval,  in  the  second,  (meaning  the  fourth,)  whichap- 
ptored  fifteen  years  thereafter,  he  withdrew  this  commendation,  and  substituted  the  following, 
which  stands  unaltered  in  all  the  after-editions ;  ^^  If  a  man's  wit  be  wandering  let  him  study 
the  mathematics,  &c."  The  fact  is,  the  passage  "rashly  admitted"  is,  whether  rashly  or 
not,  retained,  and  it  stands  in  all  the  after-editions  exactly  as  we  have  quoted  it  from  the 
first.  The  reviewer's  point,  however,  that  Bacon  commends  a  study  of  the  schoolmen  as 
the  discipline  of  subtilty  and  discrimination,  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  author's  last  and  perfect  edition  appeared  in  1625,  under  the  'new  title  of  f?ie 
Essays,  or  Counsels  civil  and  moral,  of  Francis  Verulam  Viscount  St.  Alban\  newly 
enlarged.  There  are  eighteen  new  Essays  in  this  edition,  making  fifty-eight  in  all ;  and  of 
the  two  which  the  reader  will  find  added  to  the  list,  that  of  a  king  is  counterfeit ;  it  does 
not  bear  the  royal  mark  :  the  Frayment  on  Fame  is  unquestionably  genume;  and  as  that 
on  Death  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  not  incorporated  with  the  others,  but  inserted  fur- 
ther forward  in  this  edition.  His  Religious  Meditations,  and  Places  of  Persuasion  and 
Dissuasion,  were  not  reprinted  in  this  edition.  The  title  of  the  former  was  dropped,  but 
the  matter  of  the  respective  reflections  has  been  preserved,  either  in  the  Essays,  or  in  the 
Latin  translation.  The  latter,  as  will  be  seen,  reappears  in  the  De  Augmentis.  The 
Meditations  were  twelve  in  number,  and  all,  except  the  first,  are  headed  with  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  second  is  quite  a  gem,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Essays. 

OP  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

*'  H  e  hath  done  aU  things  weU." 

"  A  tru^  confession  and  applause. — God,  when  hee  created  all  things,  saw  that  every  thing 
in  particular,  and  all  thinges  in  generall,  were  exceeding  good.  God  the  Word,  in  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  (now  every  miracle  is  a  new  creation,  and  not  according  to  the  first  crea- 
tion,) would  doe  nothing  which  breathed  not  towards  men  favour  and  bounty.  Moses  wrought 
miracles,  and  scourged  the  Egyptians  with  many  plagues.  Elias  wrought  miracles,  and  shut 
up  heaven,  that  no  raine  should  fall  upon  the  earth;  and  againe,  brought  down  from  heaven 
the  fire  of  God  upon  the  captains  and  their  bands.  E^zeas  wrought  also,  and  called  beares 
out  of  the  desert  to  devoure  young  children.  Peter  struck  Ananias  the  sacrilegious  hypo- 
crite with  present  death ;  and  Paul,  Elimas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness :  but  no  such  thing 
did  Jesus ;  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  down  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  of  whom  he 
said.  You  knowe  of  what  spirit  you  are.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  a  dove.  Those 
servants  of  God  were  as  the  oxen  of  God  treading  out  the  come,  and  trampling  the  straw 
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dovn  under  their  feete ;  bat  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God^  without  wrath  or  judgments.  All  his 
miracles  were  consammate  about  man's  body,  as  his  doctrine  respected  the  soule  of  man.  The 
body  of  man  needeth  these  things,  sustenance,  defence  from  outward  wrongs,  and  medicine  : 
it  WM  Hee  that  drew  a  multitude  of  fishes  into  the  netts  that  he  might  give  unto  men  more 
libctall  provission.  Hee  turned  water,  a  lesse  worthy  nourishment  of  man's  body,  into  wine^ 
a  more  worthy,  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Hee  sentenced  the  fig-tree  to  wither  for  not 
doing  that  duty  whereunto  it  was  ordained,  which  is  to  beare  fruit  for  men's  food.  Hee  mul- 
tiplied the  scarcity  of  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  to  a  sufiSciency  to  victuall  an  boast  of  people 
Hee  rebuked  the  winds  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  sea&ring  men :  hee  restored 
motion  to  the  lame,  light  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumbe,  health  to  the  sicke,  cleannesse 
to  the  leprous,  a  right  mind  to  those  that  are  possessed,  and  life  to  the  dead.  No  miracle 
of  His  is  to  be  found  to  have  be^ie  of  judgment  or  revenge,  but  all  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  respecting  man's  body ;  for  as  touching  riches  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  doe  any  miracles, 
me  oae  only  that  tribute  might  be  given  to  Csesar." 

The  comment  on  the  three  verses  with  which  he  mottoes  the  9th  Meditation  is  very  close 
mdhqipy* 

OP  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  IMPOSTURE. 

*'  Avoiding  prophane  ttraDgenene  of  words,  and  nppoiitiona  of  knowledge,  hhelj  so  called. 

Avoid  fond  and  idle  fables. 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  high  speech." 

**  There  are  three  formes  of  speaking,  which  are  as  it  were  the  stile  and  phrase  of  impos- 
ture. The  first  kinde  is  of  them,  who  as  soon  as  they  have  gotten  any  subject  or  matter  do 
strjdght  cast  it  into  an  art,  inventing  new  termes  of  art,  reducing  all  into  divisions  and  dis- 
tinctions, thence  draweth  assertions  or  oppositions,  and  so  framing  oppositions  by  questions 
and  answers.     Hence  issueth  the  cobwebbes  and  clatterings  of  the  schoole-men. 

^  The  second  kinde  is  of  them  who  out  of  the  vanity  of  their  witte,  (as  church-poets,)  doe 
make  and  devise  all  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples,  whereby  they  may  leade  men's 
mindes  to  a  beliefe :  from  whence  did  grow  the  legendes  and  infinite  fabulous  inventions  and 
dreaioes  of  the  auncient  hereticks. 

"The  third  kinde  is  of  them  who  fill  men's  ears  with  mysteries,  high  parables,  allegories, 
and  illusions ;  with  mystical  and  profounde  forme  many  of  the  hereticks  also  made  choise  of. 
By  the  first  kinde  of  these  the  capacity  and  wit  of  man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the 
•econd,  it  is  trained  on,  and  inveigled ;  by  the  third  it  is  astonished  and  enchanted  ;  but 
kj  every  of  them  the  while  it  is  seduced  and  abused." 

The  "  third  kinde  "  is  an  exact  description  of  the  transcendental  philosophy. 

Bttt  to  return  to  the  Essays  themselves.  The  last  and  proudest  of  the  dedicatory  letters 
is  devoted  to  the  Duke  pf  Buckingham.  "  I  do  now  publish  (says  the  ex-chancellor)  my 
Eflsays,  which  of  all  my  works  have  been  most  current :  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  I  have  enlarged  them  both  in  number  and  weight,  so  that 
they  are  mdeed  a  new  work.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my  aflFection  and  obligation 
U)  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them,  both  in  English  and  in  Latin :  for  I  do 
wmceive  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them  being  in  the  universal  language  may  last  as  long  as 
boob  last.  My  Instauration  I  dedicated  to  the  king:  my  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
which  I  have  now  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of  Natural  H  istory,  to  the  prince : 
«jd  these  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace ;  being  of  the  best  fruits  that,  by  the  good  increase  which 
God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours,  I  could  yieli     God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand." 
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The  noble  author  had  no  fiaith  in  the  permanence  of  modem  languages.  He  predicts, 
with  assurance  absolute,  that  'Uhey  will  at  cme  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupt  with 
books."  But  why  ?  Perhaps  the  fete  of  Chaucer  haunted  him ;  and  it  was  certainly  his  policy 
in  regard  to  his  foreign  as  well  as  home  readers,  to  conform  in  his  scientific  traductions  to 
the  pedantry  of  his  time.  His  native  tongue  is  now  more  richly  endowed  than  that  of  his 
choice,  and  both  hemispheres  have  guaranteed  its  integrity.  ^'  Since  I  have  lost  much  time 
with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  posterity/' 
It  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  always  appeal  to  "  Prince  Posterity  "  in  a  dead  language ;  and 
the  renown  of  the  "  great  worke"  would  have  been  more  commensurate  with  its  utility,  had 
he  employed  his  own  beautiful  English,  instead  of  the  scholastic  vehicle,  to  express  the 
systematic  grandeur  and  depth  of  his  thoughts.  What,  for  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  Greek 
and  Roman  precedent,  would  have  been  the  popularity  of  Locke's  Essay,  if  he  had  wrapped 
it  up  in  modem  Latin,  and  left  his  countrymen  to  the  tardy  alms  of  the  translator  ? 

His  final  opinion  of  these  productions,  and  his  intention  to  add  to  their  number,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  ^^  As  for  my  Essays,  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreations  of  my  other  studies,  and 
in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings 
would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  my 
name  than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand." 

The  Essays  were  published  in  French  and  Italian  during  the  author's  life,  and  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  Bayle  does  not  notice  them  specifically  in  his  Dictionary.  Mr.  Montagu 
informs  us  that  the  first  book  published  in  Philadelphia  consisted  partly  of  the  Essays. 
Would  any  modem  colony  bear  such  a  first  book  ?  The  Latin  translation  was  a  work  per- 
formed by  divers  hands,  to  which  he  gave,  says  Tennyson,  the  title  of  SetTtumes  Ftdeles, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  called  the  word  Adagies,  or  observations  of  the  wise, 
fiaithfol  sayings,  that  is,  credible  propositions,  worthy  of  firm  assent  and  ready  acceptance. 

Succeeding  essayists  must  be  content  to  occupy  a  lower  place  than  the  author  of  this  cele- 
brated volume,  and  therefore  we  never  find  it  printed  with  the  British  Essayists.  There  is 
nothing  ephemeral  about  it.  Critics  of  books  and  manners  are  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  critic  of  nature  and  life.  Written  by  a  scholar,  courtier,  and  wit,  without  pedantry, 
modishness,  or  flippancy,  the  utmost  reach  of  practical  insight  is  blended  with  the  views  of 
the  sage ;  the  freshness  of  first  thoughts  is  not  lost  in  the  finish  of  reflection.  They  were 
begun  in  the  midst  of  hope,  amplified  in  the  midst  of  ambition,  and  concluded  in  the  throng 
of  bitter  memories,  rendered  keener  by  the  loftiest  presages.  Any  particular  examination 
of  the  style  or  principles  of  these  dissertations  would  be  superfluous.  Their  general  ten* 
dency  is  as  useful  as  their  workmanship  is  beautiful.  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  classes 
them  **  under  the  head  of  Ethics,"  and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  "  the  small  volume,  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  appears  to  the  best  advantage,  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections  often  re- 
ceiving a  strong  relief  from  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours ;  and  yet  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  £uls  to  remark  in  it 
something  overlooked  before.  This  is  indeed  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings ;  and 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they  fiimish  our  own  thoughts,  and 
the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  con- 
siders, that  though  the  book  has  been  praised  with  equal  fervour  by  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and 
Burke,  it  has  never  been  characterized  with  such  exact  justice  as  in  this  extract.  We  pre- 
fer Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  (if  his  it  can  be  called,  after  the  quoted  letter  to  Prince  Henry) : 
''  Their  excellence  and  their  value  consist  in  their  being  observations  of  a  strong  mind 
operating  upon  life,  and  consequently  you  find  there  what  yon  seldom  find  in  any  other  works.*' 
"  They  operate  upon  life," — upon  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  subjects.  They  might  be 
called  the  common  sense  of  a  great  man  collated  with  human  aflbirs ;   but  it  is  the  common 
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sense  of  a  superlative  genius,  generalizing  upon  multifiurious  observation,  and  so  pervaded  with 
the  savour  of  high  and  various  experience,  as  to  come  home  to  every  bosom.  Each  Essay  is 
composed  of  materials  excursively  gathered  up,  and  well  marshalled ;  every  sentence  might 
be  called  a  self-contained  one,  and  yet  all  combine  to  form  or  illustrate  a  perfect  whole  :  the 
connexion  and  the  condensation  are  equally  remarkable.  It  was  his  art  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  intermediate  links  by  which  one  proposition  is  really,  though  not  apparently,  bound  to 
another.  The  chasm  seems  cleared  by  a  sort  of  imperial  prerogative,  but  it  was  literally 
travelled  through  by  logic.  In  short,  each  Essay  is  composed  of  fine  and  weighty  thoughts, 
•  natural  but  not  obvious,"  heightened  by  being  independently  just,  and  promoting  a  com- 
mon object  without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction.  Much  is  left  out  that  must  have  been 
thought  out,  or  the  duodecimo  would  more  than  fill  a  folio. 

One  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  admiration  of 
Bacon  was  habitual  and  unbounded,  thus  concludes  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  on  a  course  of 
study;  but  lest  the  advice  should  be  deemed  a  mere  epistolary  hyperbole,  let  the  reader 
consult  two  grave  notes  in  his  Dissertation^  wherein  he  styles  our  author  the  "  master  of 
wisdom,*'  and  says  his  writings  are  still  as  delightful  and  wonderful  as  they  ever  were,  and 
his  authority  will  have  no  end : — ^^  and  as  the  result  of  all  study,  and  the  consummation  of  all 
vodom.  Bacon's  Essays,  to  be  read  and  converted  into  part  of  the  substance  pf  your  mind." 

The  fragment  of  the  Colours  of  Gfood  and  Evil,  which  has  often  been  separately  published, 
dtiervea  an  attentive  study  and  perusal,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
nbeqoent  position  in  the  De  Augmentis  ScientinHrum,  under  the  head  of  Rhetoric,  but 
u  having  b^n  one  of  the  writings  first  printed  with  the  Essays,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
reioltjif  not  in  the  mode.  The  present  title  does  not  seem  so  appropriate  as  that  of  Places 
(f  Peruujtsion  and  Dissuasion,  which  was  adopted  in  the  first  edition.  Bacon  says  he  was 
mofed  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  Lord  Mountjoye  "  after  the  ancient  manner,  choosing 
both  a  friend,  and  one  to  whom  he  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable."  The  dedication^ 
QKieed,  may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  exposition  of  his  design.  The  performance  is  original ; 
there  va$  nothing  like  it  before ;  and  the  loss  has  not  yet  been  supplied  of  his  more  exten- 
sire  collection  of  these  **  colours,  popularities  and  circumstances,  which  are  of  such  force  as 
^  sway  the  ordinary  judgment  both  of  a  weak  man  and  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully  attending 
^  pondering  the  matter."  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  utility  or  difiiculty  of  this 
undertaking.  ^*  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to  the  mind  than  the  discovery  and 
i^hension  of  these  colours,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them, '  popular  marks,  or  colours,  of 
apparent  good  and  evil,')  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold,  and  in  what  they  deceive ;  which 
M  it  cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  so  being 
pciivmed,  it  so  cleareth  a  man's  judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into 
a»y  error."  The  task  is  required  at  the  hands  of  those  "  who  are  patient  to  stay  the  digest- 
ing and  soluttng  unto  themselves  of  that  which  is  sharp  and  subtle." 

TTie  CoUeciion  of  Apophthegms  is  only  remarkable  as  having  been  "  made  out  of  his 
iwmory,  without  turning  to  any  book,  in  one  morning."  The  admirers  of  Lord  Chester- 
field win  not  approve  of  his  not  omitting  "  any  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar 
ocM  are  excellent  good ; "  stiU  his  censure  of 'the  collections  of  Stobeeus  and  others,  that  they 
"draw  much  of  the  dregs,"  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  his  own.  In  fact  they  are 
Mvorthy  of  Bacon.  Lord  Byron  has  a  curious  memorandum  in  his  "  Diary  of  1821." 
On  the  5th  January,  among  other  things,  we  have  the  following  vigil ;  "  Mem. — Ordered 
Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight  apophthegms  of  Bacon,  in 
^hich  I  have  detected  such  blunders  as  a  school-boy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  Such 
*»«  the  sages  !  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I  can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  misstate- 
n»entg?  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynical." 

Next  morning  we  have  this  slap-dash  continued     *'  Mist — ^thaw — slop— rain.    No  stirring 
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out  on  horseback.  Read  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  is  a  fine  fellow — always  thought  him 
so.  Corrected  blunders  in  nine  apophthegms  of  Bacon — all  historical ;  and  read  Mitford's 
Greece." 

Byron  did  not  know  that  the  Apophiliegms  were  but  a  "  morning's  work,"  when  illness 
had  rendered  him  incapable  of  serious  study ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  we  have 
the  genuine  dictation  in  this  collection. 

The  POLITICAL  and  legal  works  require  no  prefatory  detail  of  a  biographical  or  historical 
character.  Our  author  was,  unfortunately,  bom  and  bred  a  courtier;  and  he  thought, 
wrote,  and  acted  as  became  an  adherent  of  the  court  party,  by  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion. The  lawyer  was,  therefore,  grafted  upon  the  courtier  ;  and  the  politician  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  compound  of  both.  The  law,  common  and  statute,  combined  with 
prerogative,  made  up  the  cardinal  principle  of  political  action,  and  formed  the  ultimate  and 
immediate  standard  of  public  virtue ;  it  was  the  courtier's  test ;  and  though  one  more 
enlarged  and  philosophical  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  him,  we  should  recollect  that 
if  few  subscribe  to  it  now,  still  fewer  knew  of  it  then.  The  court,  the  law,  the  country  were 
successively  regarded,  but  the  first  was  paramount ;  the  second  was  supposed,  as  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  were  always  rigidly  observed,  to  include  the  third,  as  it  certainly  did  the 
first.  Much  that  is  grating  to  modem  liberality  in  Bacon's  publications,  speeches,  and 
conduct,  may  thus  be  more  easily  accounted  for  than  justified.  The  capital  error  of  his  age 
was  the  mixing  up  of  religion  with  state  affairs,  to  the  huge  disadvantage  of  the  common- 
weal. Ecclesiastical  power  had  lately  been  transferred  into  political  hands,  but  the  spell  of 
its  sorcery  was  broken  in  the  transfer,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  its  potency  cost 
the  country  two  revolutions.  It  is  to  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  most  zealous  approvers  of 
this  mischievous  policy,  whenever  and  however  persisted  in,  are  the  very  men  whose  hos- 
tility to  civil  liberty  is  only  surpassed  by  their  rancorous  hatred  of  Christianity  itself. 

The  political  writings  are  all  of  a  practical  nature ;  and  when  the  high  and  multifarious  cha- 
racter of  his  engagements  is  considered,  this  circumstance  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  busiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  They  are  more  numerous  than  bulky, 
and  their  value  is  more  proportioned  to  their  variety  than  their  extent. 

The  first  of  these  Tracts,  On  the  State  of  Evrope,  was  written  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  careful  draught  for  diplomatic  rather  than  general  use. 
It  is  crabbed  and  compressed  in  manner,  and  devoid  alike  of  sentiment  or  metaphor ;  but  it 
presents  an  accurate  chart  of  the  state  of  the  continent,  and  a  similar  sketch  of  its  existing 
state  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  or  useless  work.  There  is  one  European  potentate  to 
whose  successor  Bacon's  stem  description  would  still  apply,  "  he  governeth  altogether  as  a 
tyrant;"  and  this  must  of  course  refer  to  "  the  Muscovite  emperor  of  Russia." 

The  Discourse  in  the  Praise  of  his  Sovereign,  exceeds  in  eloquence  and  flattery  the  piece 
which  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  In  Felicem  Memoriam  Elizabeihce 
The  one  was  evidently  penned  during  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  the  other  was  written 
soon  after  her  death.  The  former  is  the  discourse  of  a  courtier,  the  latter  of  a  politician  , 
but  though  quite  distinct  in  execution,  they  were  both  intended  to  counteract,  the  one  at 
home,  and  the  other  abroad,  the  bull  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  calumnies  of  more  private 
papists.  From  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew  it  appears  that  he  sent  the  Latin  Tract  to  the 
President  De  Thou.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  neither  of  these  pamphlets  were 
made  public  during  his  life.  James  hated  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessor ;  bat 
that  the  author  should  not  merely  not  print  either  piece,  but  should  even  omit  in  the  Dc 
Augmentis  the  beautifiii  passages  of  praise  which  appear  in  The  Advancement  of  Leam^ 
ing,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  degrading  him.  The  philosopher  forfeited  his  freedoxti 
when  he  aspired  to  become  a  courtier ;  and  as  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  court,  and  had  already 
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imnrred  the  loss  of  popular  esteem^  without  obtaining  a  tittle  of  preferment^  something  must 
be  allowed  to  disappointment  as  well  as  servility. 

Detesting  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  government  as  much  as  we  admire  her  political  admi- 
nktration,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  character  was  worthy  of  his  pen ;  and  no  one  has 
drawn  it  with  more  grace  and  vigour  than  the  neglected  "  Counsel  Extraordinary."  The 
dowers  of  his  rhetoric,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  euphuize,  are  full  of  the  honey  of  his  phi- 
k^phy;  they  are  as  fragrant  as  they  are  brilliant ;  the  bright  array  of  compliments  comprises 
the  sabstance  of  her  proud  reign.     How  eloquent  is  the  following  matter-of-fact  paragraph ! 

*'  She  hath  reigned  in  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly  multiplied^ 
wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly  devoted.  She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the  power  of 
her  arms  in  the  memorable  voyages  and  invasions  prosperously  made  and  achieved  by  sun- 
dry her  noble  progenitors.  She  had  not  wanted  pretences,  as  well  of  claim  and  right,  as  of 
quarrel  and  revenge.  She  hath  reigned  during  the  minority  of  some  of  her  neighbour 
princes,  and  during  the  factions  and  divisions  of  their  people  upon  deep  and  irreconcilable 
quarrels,  and  during  the  embracing  greatness  of  some  one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak 
tbwigh  too  much  burthen,  as  others  are  through  decay  of  strength ;  and  yet  see  her  sitting 
&«  it  were  within  the  compass  of  her  sands.  Scotland,  that  doth  as  it  were  eclipse  her  island ; 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  for  wealth,  commodity  of  traffic,  affec- 
tion to  our  nation,  were  most  meet  to  be  annexed  to  this  crown ;  she  left  the  possession  of 
the  one,  and  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  other :  so  that  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
ber  means,  the  justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of  her  opportunity,  she  hath  con- 
tinued her  first  mind,  she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received  the  limita  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  world  the  limits  of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained  all  victories." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  may  have  had  this  passage  before  him,  when  he  drew  the  stately  lady, 
in  his  Keniiwarth, 

**  For  the  royal  wisdom  and  policy  of  government,  he  that  shall  note  and  observe  the  pru- 
dent temper  she  useth  in  admitting  access ;  of  the  one  side  maintaining  the  majesty  of  her 
dfgree,  and  on  the  other  side  not  prejudicing  herself  by  looking  to  her  estate  through  too 
iew  windows  :  her  exquisite  judgment  in  choosing  and  finding  good  servants,  a  point  beyond 
the  former :  her  profound  discretion  in  assigning  and  appropriating  every  of  them  to  their 
aptest  employment :  her  penetrating  sight  in  discovering  every  man's  ends  and  drifts  :  her 
^onderfiil  art  in  keeping  servants  in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite  :  her  inventing  wit  in 
contriving  plots  and  overturns :  her  exact  caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of  others  for 
htt  service :  her  foreseeing  events :  her  usage  of  occasions : — he  that  shall  consider  of  these, 
awl  other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as  he  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a 
queen,  90  he  shall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times,  when  wits  are  so  cunning, 
houKmis  extravagant,  passions  so  violent,  the  corruptions  so  great,  the  dissimulation  so  deep, 
fartions  so  many  ;.  she  hath  notwithstanding  done  such  great  things,  and  reigned  in  felicity." 

The  last  sentence  is  truly  the  crowning  exaggeration. 

"Time  is  her  best  commender,  which  never  brought  forth  such  a  prince,  whose  imperial 
^es  contend  with  the  excellence  of  her  person ;  both  virtues  contend  with  her  fortune ; 
«id  both  virtue  and  fortune  contend  with  her  fame." 

In  1592,  Bacon  vindicated  the  queen  and  government  in  his  first  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Certain  Observations  upon  a  Libel.**  It  was  probably  undertaken  to  please  some  of 
^c  ministers  who  had  been  personally  abused  by  his  Jesuitical  antagonist.  The  examina- 
*wn  of  the  libel,  upon  the  eight  points  "  which  he  had  observed  in  reading  it,"  is  very  com- 
plete. It  is  a  tract  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  much  interesting  matter,  especially  under  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the 
*l>jwA.  Men  will  judge  very  differently  of  Bacon's  merits  in  the  controversy.  The  re- 
?w<ivc  cases  of  the  catholic  and  puritan,  dissenters  are  involved  in  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
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marvelloas  had  the  govemment  scribe  pleased  either  of  these  formidable  factions.  As  a 
church-of-England  man,  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  having  to  make  good  his  position 
against  the  Romanists,  on  grounds  which  were  not  calculated  to  afford  him  much  assistance 
in  contending  with  the  protesttmt  dissidents.  The  catholics,  as  the  ousted  party,  sought  to 
recover  possession — to  reconquer  their  spiritual  domination — ^by  open  rebellion,  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  and  therefore  they  were  opposed  to  the  queen's 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  govemment.  The  puritans  detested  the  popery  of  established  pro- 
testantism, and  were  opposed  only  to  her  ecclesiastical  regiment.  But  both  £ared  alike,  and 
both  were  treated  as  rebels.  Severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  both  parties ; — ^their 
effect  upon  the  papists  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  great  rebellion  may  be  considered  as  their  natural  effect  on  the  English 
puritans.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  these  consequences  have  been  in  active  operation ; 
and  as  subjects  have  grown  wiser,  monarchs  have  grown  milder.  When  governments  infer 
political  conduct  from  religious  doctrine,  civil  treason  from  speculative  opinion,  overt  sedi- 
tion from  simple  non-uniformity ;  and  proceed  on  this  monstrous  conclusion  to  take  measures 
for  punishing  the  holders  of  the  doctrine  as  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  the  opinion  as  if 
it  had  brought  forth  treason,  the  non-uniformity  as  if  the  cold  negative  had  precipitated  itself 
into  rampant  sedition,  legislation  is  turned  into  rank  persecution,  and  such  legislators  pro- 
vide for  endless  discord  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace.  Bacon  lived  to  urge  more 
reasonable  courses  than  those  which  he  here  attempts  to  justify.  But  he  never  understood 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty ;  he  was  trammelled  by  notions  of  official  experience ; 
and  the  only  party  which  could  have  furnished  him  with  the  most  perfect  clue  of  guidance 
through  the  thick-coming  perplexities,  was  despised  by  him,  and  persecuted.  Neither  the 
papists,  the  church-of-Englandists,  nor  the  puritans,  whatever  might  be  their  immediate  or 
avowed  objects,  whether  restoration,  stability,  or  further  reformation,  dreamed  of  a 
toleration ;  and  the  honour  of  first  asserting  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  due  to  a  sect 
which  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  them.  The  Independents,  whom  Bacon  refers  to  as 
the  Brownists,  a  sort  of  nick-name  which  did  not  last  long,  were  the  first  teachers  of 
civil  equality ;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  our  author  should  thus  write  of  a  sect  as  crushed, 
which  was  destined  so  soon  afterwards  to  ''wrong  the  wronger  till  he  rendered  right." 
After  speaking  in  moderate  terms  of  the  puritans,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  "  third  kind  of 
Gospellers,  called  Brownists." 

"  And  as  for  those  which  toe  call  Brownists,  being  when  they  were  at  the  most  a  very 
small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there  in  comers  dispersed,  they  are 
now,  thanks  be  to  God,  by  the  good  (!)  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  tpom  out ; 
so  as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them.  Neither  had  they  been  much  known  at  all,  had  not 
Brown  their  leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came  into  his  head,  he  inveighed 
more  against  logic  and  rhetolric,  than  against  the  state  of  the  church,  which  writing  was 
much  read ;  and  had  not  also  one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house,  but  one  that 
lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and  there  leamed  to  argue  in  table-talk,  and  so  was  very 
much  known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth  to  a  pre* 
ciseness  in  the  highest  degree,  the  strangeness  of  which  alteration  made  him  very  mach 
spoken  of;  the  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out." 

This  is  as  simple  and  foolish  a  sneer  as  ever  was  written.  But  will  it  be  believed  that 
this  same  Barrow,  though  the  sect  was  "  worn  out,"  was  actually  condemned  to  die  for  his 
"  preciseness  "  the  very  next  year  ?  He  and  Greenwood  were  butchered,  aye,  and  butchered 
privately,  for  their  "  preciseness,"  in  1593 !  They  had  maintained  that  churches  should  not 
be  dependent  on  the  state ;  and  they  had  dared  to  form  them,  and  conduct  religious  exer- 
cises in  them,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  prescribed  by  state-authority ;  and  they  were 
condemned  to  die  !  "  A  morning  arrived,"  says  Vaughan,  "  in  which,  at  an  early  hour,  these 
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delioqatoto  were  conveyed  from  their  cells  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  rope  being 
^eoed  to  the  tree^  was  placed  on  their  necks,  and  in  this  state  they  were  allowed,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  address  the  people  who  were  collected  around  them.  These  awful  moments 
vere  employed  in  avowing  their  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  submission  to  the  civil 
gOTeniment  of  their  country.  They  affirmed,  that  in  what  they  had  published  they  were  far 
hrm  meaning  evil  towards  her  Majesty,  or  the  magistracy  of  the  realm ;  and  if  aught  had 
oaped  them  which  partook  of  irreverence  as  to  any  man's  person,  they  confessed  their 
♦orrow,  and  implored  forgiveness  of  the  injured  party.  They  acknowledged  what  they  had 
rrittea  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  but  admonished  the  people  to  adopt  their  opinions  only 
u  they  should  '  find  sound  proof  of  the  same  in  holy  Scripture ; '  and  concluded  with 
exbortiDg  them  not  only  to  support  the  civil  power,  but,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to  an  unjust 
deatli,  rather  than  resist  it.  When  they  had  prayed  for  the  queen,  their  country,  and  for  all 
ibeir  enemies,  and  were  in  the  act  of  closing  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  they  were  told  that 
a  rq>rieve  had  been  sent  by  her  Majesty.  '  This  message,'  the  prisoners  observe,  '  was 
Q0(  only  thankfully  received  of  us,  but  with  exceeding  rejoicing  of  all  the  people,  both  at 
the  place  of  execution,  and  in  the  ways,  streets,  and  houses,  as  we  returned.'  On  that  day, 
BirTQW  aent  a  statement  of  these  occurrences  to  a  distinguished  relative,  having  access  to 
EUxftbeth,  and  urged,  that  as  his  attachment  to  the  queen's  person  and  government  could  be 
00  longer  doubtful,  he  might  be  set  at  liberty,  or  at  least  be  removed  from  the  ^  loathsome 
gijle'  of  Newgate.  On  the  mommg^  however,  of  the  following  day,  these  deluded  victima 
we  ccmfpeyed  secretly  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  were  there  put  to  death" 

Tkb  is  an  instance  of  deliberate,  judicial  assassination ;  and  while  Francis  Bacon  was 
"  counsel  extraordinary,"  murder  was  one  of  his  *'  good  remedies ! "  Between  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  b  religious  matters,  there  is  in  fact  little  to  choose,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  degrees  of 
Uood-guiltiness.  We  may  extenuate,  but  can  never  defend  their  conduct.  They  were  both 
^cdedattical  tyrants,  and  the  latter  the  more  disinterested  of  the  two.  Mary  butchered 
ibr  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  Elizabeth  for  her  own.  The  one  was  a  consistent  persecutor ; 
»he  kboared  in  her  vocation,  she  decimated  under  an  indulgence ;  but  the  other  was  no  legi- 
timate purveyor  to  the  seven-hilled  monster,  and  her  bishops  did  not  belong  to  his  kennel 
of  ban-dogs ; — she  was  a  protestant,  her  creed  was  the  Bible ;  she  shook  her  own  throne  when 
^  made  it  so  like  his,  and  when  she  began  to  hang,  draw,  quarter,  and  bum,  her  conduct 
is  tvanded  with  an  infamy  as  black  as  that  which  settles  on  the  memory  of  her  sister. 

kiemains  for  this  age,  enlightened  by  centuries  of  bitter  experience,  to  deprive  the  spirit 
of  peraecation  of  the  means  of  mischief. 

The  three  tracts  next  to  be  noticed  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Elssex,  and  the 
P^  which  Bacon  acted  towards  him  as  a  friend  and  as  an  adverse  counsel. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  was  prepared  by  our  author  just  after  the  extra-judicial  investi- 
^tioD at  York  House,  in  June  1600,  under  the  title  of  Proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Essex; 
*wl  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  matters  then  and  there  "  laid  to  the  earl's  charge,"  for 
the  satis&ction  of  the  queen.  It  was  not  "  imprinted "  at  the  time,  and  Elizabeth  never 
^^^^'oded  that  it  should  be,  for  it  really  exhibits  the  whole  inquiry  as  a  mock-heroic  farce, 
^  up  by  "  her  Majesty's  servants,"  rather  to  justify  the  doting  queen's  dilatori- 
*«•>  than  to  punish  her  refractory  minion.  After  Whyte's,  and  Camden's,  and  Morrison's 
^ve  account  of  the  trial,  it  lets  us  into  the  court  secret,  and  shows  how  the  folly  of  fUiza- 
'^th  set  in  solemn  motion  the  truckling  privy  council,  "  enlarged  and  assisted,"  as  it  was,  by 
a  corps  of  legal  janizaries.  Essex  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  a  similar  disobedience  in 
^'w^detn  times  would  have  cost  him  his  head ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  prefatory  matter  of 
^  tract,  that  the  heroical  septuagenarian  never  intended  to  punish  him.  It  is  perfectly 
•**<>nidmig  that  the  sagacious  relator  of  the  earl's  "  proceedings"  did  not  see  their  ridiculous 
'^^'^'Qgniity  with  her  Majesty's  conduct.  The  ludicrous  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
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pompous  assertion  at  the  onsets  of  her  Majesty  being  '^  imperial,  and  immediate  onder  God 
and  not  holden  to  render  account  of  her  actions  to  any." 

Bacon  played  a  part  in  this  serio-comical  afiair,  but  it  was  a  very  inconsiderable  one.  Thtt 
were  four  counsel  engaged  "  for  charging  the  earl,"  the  Attorney-general,  Sergeant  Yelver 
ton,  the  Solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Bacon, "  all  her  Highness's  learned  counsel,"  and  each  luu 
his  character  assigned.  What  were  the  instructions  in  our  author's  brief?  "  Her  Majesty* 
pleasure  was  that  we  should  all  have  parts  in  the  business ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  a  dis 
tribution  of  our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set  forth  some  undutiful  carriag 
of  my  Lord,  in  giving  occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  it  was  termed 
which  was  dedicated  unto  him."  Our  worthy  counsel  demurs  to  that  allotment  on  the  ver 
important  ground,  that  it  was  an  old  matter,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge ;  but  h 
was  told  that  that  part  was  fittest  for  him,  which  did  Essex  the  least  hurt ;  and,  whatere 
others  did,  he  served  both  Crown  and  culprit  well. 

Notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  declamation  on  this  subject,  we  think  the  conduct  c 
Bacon  was  defensible.  He  had  given  Elssex  the  soundest  advice,  and  so  long  as  th 
young  man  followed  it,  he  was  prosperous.  His  patron,  or  rather  his  generous  clieal 
had  now  got  into  disgrace  by  neglecting  it,  but  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  before  and  at  A 
very  time  when  the  frivolous  part  was  assigned  him  against  his  friend,  he  was  using  bl 
influence  with  the  queen  to  procure  a  less  ostentatious  reconciliation.  In  fact  he  was  pro 
fessionally  concerned  for  both  parties,  in  the  forthcoming  masque  of  "  All  for  Love."  It  i 
well  known  that  by  the  express  direction  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  register  or  clerk  to  tab 
the  sentence  against  the  earl,  and  no  record  or  memorial  made  of  the  proceeding. 

When  the  earl  was  ^^  at  his  liberty.  Bacon  made  it  his  task  and  scope  to  take  and  p^ 
occasions  for  his  redintegration  in  his  fortimes,"  and  no  sooner  was  he  "  at  his  liberty,"  thai, 
he  embarked  in  fatal  courses.  Bacon  did  not  forsake  him,  when  to  all  appearance  he  hsi 
forsaken  himself.  "  Having  received  from  his  Lordship  a  courteous  and  loving  acccptatioi 
of  my  good  will  and  endeavours,  I  did  apply  it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  wen 
very  many  at  that  time  ;  and  purposely  sought  and  wrought  upon  other  variable  pretcnrts 
but  only  and  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give  mj 
Lord  from  time  to  time  feithful  advertisement  what  I  found  and  what  I  wished."  The  fed 
is  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  on  behalf  of  his  old  friend.  "  And  I  drew  fa 
him,  by  his  appointment,  some  letters  to  her  Majesty ;  which  though  I  knew  well  his  Lori 
ship's  gift  and  style  was  &r  better  than  mine  own,  yet  because  he  required  it,  alleging  tbal 
by  his  long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  »«* 
ready  to  perform  it :  and  sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  it  pro^ 
pered  so  well,  as  I  expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attendance.  And  I  was  nev^a 
better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor  more  made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  boldest  foi 
him."  The  reader  will  find  the  letters  referred  to,  as  "  two  letters  framed,  the  one  as  horn 
Mr.  Antony  Bacon  to  the  Earl  of  Essex;  the  other  as  the  earl's  answer  thereunto, 
being  the  substance  of  a  letter  he  wished  his  Lordship  should  write  to  her  Majesty. 
Afterwards  the  earl  plunged  into  treasonable  projects  and  practices,  and  Bacon  determined 
to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter.  But  he  was  made  to  "  meddle  "  as  a  counsel  for  the 
crown ;  and  on  the  trial,  which  was  a  more  serious  aflfair  than  the  last,  Elssex  actually  fiuoS 
in  Bacon's  face  the  letters  we  have  alluded  to, — the  letters  drawn  by  Bacon,  with  his  pnvifj 
and  by  his  appointment.  Bacon  never  sought  the  service,  either  of  evidence  or  examinatioD ; 
it  was  imposed  upon  him  "  with  the  rest  of  his  fellows  ; "  and  though  he  was  but  once  wit» 
the  queen,  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution,  he  "  took  hardiness  to  extenuate  not  the 
fact,"  says  he,  "  for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the  danger,  telling  her  that  if  some  base  or  cruel- 
minded  persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action,  it  might  have  caused  much  blood  and  coTO" 
bustion  ;  but  it  appeared  well,  they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to  play  the  malcfectors. 
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B6€0D  oSended  all  parties  in  this  business ;  the  Cecils  were  not  pacified^  the  friends  of  Essex 
were  exasperated,  the  queen  could  not  appreciate  his  involuntary  obedience,  and  popular 
odiam  was  his  lot  for  years.  He  foresaw  all  this,  and  counted  the  cost ;  he  did  his  duty  by 
his  Mend,  his  queen,  and  his  country,  though  no  one  thanked  him  for  it.  But  while  we 
deem  Bacon  justifiable,  as  counsel  in  both  trials,  up  to  this  time,  and  cannot  but  ex- 
press cor  surprise  that  they  who,  in  order  to  implicate  him,  resolve  the  whole  duty  of  man 
into  gratitude,  should  have  completely  forgotten  the  boundless  obligations  which  Essex  was 
under  to  his  sovereign,  compared  with  which  his  derivative  present  of  Twickenham  estate 
to  Bacon  was  a  trumpery  gratuity;  we  confess  that  he  should  not  have  identified  himself  with 
A  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl  of 
Estex.  Bacon  should  have  left  the  penning  of  that  book  to  Cecil,  or  Raleigh.  Her  Majesty 
bad  DO  control  of  his  pen,  whatever  claim  she  might  have  t^  his  tongue.  He  was  perfectly  at 
liberty  here,  and  the  fact  of  his  lending  himself  to  the  job  of  posthumous  condemnation  ex- 
cites some  suspicion  of  the  performance  itself.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  no  garbling. 
The  diligence  of  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Trials,  has  discovered  that  Bacon 
bw  been  guilty  of  several  important  sins  of  omission ;  that  on  comparing  the  depositions  in 
the  State  Pi^r  Ofllce,  which  were  proved  on  the  trial  of  Essex,  with  those  asserted  by 
Bacon  to  be  **  taken  out  of  the  originals,"  those  passages  which  show  that  the  treasons  of 
Eisex  were  vague  proposals,  destitute  of  malice  prepense,  are  carefully  left  out.  When  our 
aotbor  "  gave  only  words  and  form  of  style'*  to  this  piece,  (as  he  remarks  in  his  Apology , 
from  which  we  have  often  quoted,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers,  for  a  very  able 
and  ingenuous  statement  of  the  whole  business,)  he  gave  every  thing;  he  takes  the  court 
tract  upon  himself,  and  having  afterwards  acknowledged  it,  his  reputation  cannot  be  assoiled 
of  it.  Pwrtj  morality,  however,  is  notoriously  lax ;  and  literary  hirelings  now  are  not  one 
jot  less  venal  or  less  scrupulous  than  they  were  then.  We  believe  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Bacon  "lent"  his  pen. 

We  now  come  to  Bacon's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  a  Subsidy,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1592, 
▼hich  was  rather  too  free  for  her  Majesty,  and  for  which  he  apologized  to  the  lord  treasurer 
aod  lord  keeper,  in  two  letters  which  are  preserved.  An  extract  from  Dewe's  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  places  our  author  in  the  position  of  the  country  party.  This  isolated 
»pwch  was  never  forgiven.  Thenceforth  he  determined  to  identify  himself  with  the  court, 
though  his  policy  lay  with  the  independent  interest,  with  which  he  would  have  been  all- 
powerfal,  and  by  which  he  was  afterwards  brought  so  low. 

James  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  our  assiduous  author  had  in  readiness  for  him  A  Pro- 
^^^f^ion,  drawn  for  his  Majesty'sjirst  coming  in.  It  was  never  used,  and  every  one  of  its 
JMny  predictions  or  promises  was  falsified.  The  other  Draft  of  a  Proclamation  touching  his 
Mijettfs  StiJe,  is  of  a  nobler  cast,  it  is  a  most  eloquent  document,  but  it  was  never 
'wA    Bacon  now  grew  rapidly  into  fortune  and  distinction. 

The  discourses  on  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  of  permanent 
^^y  and  the  principles  which  he  unfolds  and  illustrates,  will  be  found  by  no  means  desti- 
^tf  of  a  powerful  bearing  on  a  moot  question  of  modern  times,  which  already  agitates 
England  and  Ireland,  and  will  soon  be  discussed  upon  a  larger  scale  in  America.  The 
tracts  and  speeches  on  this  business  abound  in  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  highest  and 
'nost  sterling  quality.  He  opens  the  first  discourse  in  a  manner  which  must  have  somewhat 
Prided  his  pedantic  master. 

**ldo  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that  when  Heraclitus,  he  that  was  surnamed 
»he  obscure,  set  forth  a  certain  book  which  is  not  now  extant,  many  men  took  it  for  a  dis- 
«^ourseof  nature,  and  many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of  policy.  For  there  is  a  great 
*ffimty  and  consent  between  the  rules  of  nature  and  the  true  rules  of  policy ;  the  bne  being 
»>thmg  else  bat  an  order  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  the  other  an  order  in  the 
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government  of  an  estate.  And  therefore  the  education  and  emdition  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
was  in  a  science  which  was  termed  by  a  name  then  of  great  reverence,  bat  now  degenerate 
and  taken  in  the  ill  part.  For  the  Persian  magicy  which  was  the  secret  literature  of  their 
kings,  was  an  application  of  the  contemplations  and  observations  of  nature  unto  a  sense 
politic ;  taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  branches  and  passages  of  them,  as 
an  original,  a  first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy  and  imitation  for  government/* 
He  then  produces  a  few  examples  of  his  meaning,  and  inflicts  upon  the  pupil  of  Buchanan 
his  attempt  to  revive  in  one  particular  a  wisdom  almost  lost. 

In  the  Articles  or  Considerations  touching  i/te  Union  of  the  Kingdoms,  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  magic  of  the  Persian  and  political  chemistry,  "  for  his  Majesty's  better  ser- 
vice."  He  alludes  however  to  the  first  tract :  "  In  this  argument  I  presumed  at  your  Majesty's 
first  entrance  to  write  a  few  lines,  indeed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and  not  actively  or 
politicly,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at  that  time ;  when  neither  your  Majesty  was  in  that  yoar 
desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that  service  used  or  trusted."  And  thus  proceeds  with  the 
present  one :  "  But  now  that  both  your  Majesty  hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much 
admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so  fiill  an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the 
Commons  graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  Commons  selected  for  that  cause ;  not  in  any 
estimation  of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly  could  not  be  so  much  deceived,  bat 
in  an  acknowledgment  of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity  in  that  business,  I  thought  my- 
self every  way  bound,  both  in  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that  house  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  consent  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and 
beginnings,  not  to  neglect  any  pains  that  may  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  so  excellent  a 
work ;  wherein  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall  set  down  be  nihil  minus  fMi4im 
verba :  for  length  and  ornament  of  speech  are  to  be  used  for  persuasion  of  multitudes,  and 
not  for  information  of  kings ;  especially  such  a  king  as  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  I  knew 
to  make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  *  that  all  knowledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the 
mind  of  man  knoweth  all  things,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own  notions  excited  and 
awaked.'  This  famous  flattery  finds  its  way  into  the  Advancement  ^Learning.  He  there* 
fore  speaks  to  his  Majesty  as  a  remembrancer  rather  than  as  a  counsellor,  and  lays 
before  him  the  articles  and  points  of  this  union,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  call  to  mind 
which  of  them  is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rejected :  which  proceeded  with  pre- 
sently, and  which  postponed  ;  which  required  authority  of  parliament,  and  which  should  be 
efiected  by  prerogative ;  and  lastly,  which  would  be  diflicult  and  which  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. 

In  addition  to  these  able  pamphlets,  we  have  two  great  speeches  on  The  General  Natural- 
ization of  the  Scottish  Nation,  and  Tlie  Union  of  Laws. 

In  1G06  he  presented  to  the  king,  as  a  new  year's  gift.  Certain  Considerations  touching 
the  Plantation  in  Ireland,  a  politic  proposal  most  beautifully  stated.  It  is  the  Essay 
on  Plantations  applied  to  a  particular  case.  *' It  seemeth,"  says  the  mighty  speculator, 
"  God  hath  reserved  to  your  Majesty's  times  two  works,  which  amongst  the  works  of  kin^^ 
have  the  supreme  pre-eminence ;  the  union,  and  the  plantation  of  kingdoms."  After  ad- 
verting  to  the  two  heroical  works,  which  the  king  was  invited  to  undertake,  the  union  of 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  the  plantation  of  great  and  noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Irelai^d, 
he  adverts  to  the  excellency  of  the  latter,  and  the  means  of  efiecting  it.  Its  excellency  U 
fourfold— honour,  policy,  safety,  and  utility.  Of  the  first  of  the  four  he  had  spoken  ah-eady, 
"  were  it  not  that  the  harp  of  Ireland  puts  him  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem  or  allegory] 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did  figure  and  shadow  out  works  of  this  nature."  But[ 
referring  our  reader  to  the  grand  Orphean  illustration,  we  only  quote  part  of  the  last  sen- 
tence :  that  the  work  would  be  most  memorable,  "  if  your  Majesty  join  the  harp  of  David, 
in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  deso' 
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htioo  and  barbarism."  The  means  to  effect  the  work  consist  in  the  encouragement  of  un- 
(krtakerSy  and  the  order  and  policy  of  the  project  itself^  both  of  which  are  discussed  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  disgrace  a  modem  economist.  The  centralization  system,  which 
it  the  key  to  modem  efforts  of  colonization,  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  him. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Conmleratiofu  touching  the  Queen*s  Service  in  Ireland,  in 
rhich  he  addresses  himself  to  four  points — the  extinction  of  the  war,  the  recovery  of  the 
heaits  of  the  people,  the  prevention  of  new  troubles,  and  plantations  and  iTliildings — might 
bave  been  incorporated  with  The  New  Year*s  Crift,  instead  of  being  placed  among  the  letters 
written  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

Some  pregnant  hints  upon  poor  laws  and  education,  will  be  found  in  his  advice  to  the  king 
tOQcUng  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Sutton's  estate.  The  property  was  great  enough  to  lead 
into  the  discussion  of  three  points,  an  hospital,  a  school,  and  a  preacher.  His  views  upon 
the  first  subject  are  in  accordance  with  a  recent  measure  of  the  legislature.  *^  I  com- 
mend n^ost  houses  of  relief  and  correction,  which  are  mixt  hospitals  ;  where  the  impotent 
person  is  relieved,  and  the  sturdy  beggar  buckled  to  work  ;  and  the  unable  person  also  not 
maintained  to  be  idle,  which  is  ever  joined  with  dmnkenuess  and  impurity,  but  is  sorted 
with  such  work  as  he  can  manage  and  perform :  and  where  the  uses  are  not  distinguished 
u  in  other  hospitals ;  whereof  some  are  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  children,  and 
some  far  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are  general  and  promiscuous  :  so  that  they  may  take 
off  poor  of  every  sort  from  the  country,  as  the  country  breeds  them :  and  thus  the  poor  them- 
seltes  shall  find  the  provision,  and  other  people  the  sweetness  of  the  abatement  of  the  tax." 
He  would  have  no  distracted  government  of  these  places,  but  every  thing  would  be  regulated 
by  "  a  settled  ordinance,  subject  to  a  regular  visitation." 

The  fragment  Cfthe  True  Greatness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain^  is  a  very  clear  and 
d^  dissertation.  ^*  I  mean  not  to  blazon  and  amplify,  but  only  to  observe  and  express  mat- 
ter;" and  he  is  as  good  as  his  word,  by  confiiting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting  the  excesses, 
of  certain  immoderate  opinions,  which  ascribe  too  much  to  some  points  of  greatness,  which 
venot  so  essential,  and  by  reducing  those  points  to  a  tme  value  and  estimation :  then  by 
propoonding  and  confirming  those  other  points  of  greatness  which  are  more  solid  and  prin- 
cipal, though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed :  and  incidentally  by  making  a  brief  appli- 
catton,  in  both  these  parts,  of  these  general  principles  to  the  state  and  condition  of  Crreat 
Britiin.  The  negative  and  aflSrmative  distribution  of  this  extensive  subject  is  most  logical, 
bol  the  only  article  which  is  finished  is  that  on  largeness  of  territory.  The  discussion  of  the 
second  article,  *^  that  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or  riches,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
the  iBost  striking  and  valuable  part  of  the  tract. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  VilUers  when  he  became  prime  minister,  is  the  manual  of  those  courtiers 
vbo  have  the  ambition  to  become  statesmen.  He  advises  the  favourite  ^^  for  his  carriage  in 
to  eminent  a  place ;  next  in  particular  by  what  means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of  all 
^ts,  for  the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors'  satisfaction,  and  his  own  ease."  He  gives  free 
aod  soond  general  advice,  and  then  divides  public  business  into  eight  sorts.  1.  Matters 
tkat  concern  religion,  and  the  church  and  churchmen.  2.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and 
^  laws,  and  the  professors  thereof.  3.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and  the  great 
^iffices  and  offices  of  the  kingdom.  4.  Foreign  negociations  and  embassies.  5.  Peace 
«d  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  in  that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 
^  Trade  at  home  and  abroad.  7.  Colonies,  and  foreign  plantations.  8.  The  court  and 
<^™iity.  "  Whatsoever,"  says  Bacon,  "  will  not  fall  naturally  under  one  of  these  heads, 
Wiwe  me,  sir,  will  not  be  worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity  we  now  speak  of. 
And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  find  enough  to  keep  you  in  business."  Each 
«ad  is  discussed  with  equal  brevity,  prudence,  and  insight.  He  was  an  incomparable  coun- 
^^9  lad  though  the  days  of  minions  are  over,  there  is  much  instruction  for  the  soundest 
c  2 
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politicians  in  this  tract.  The  omission  of  the  first  article  from  the  table  of  a  statesman's 
business  would  very  much  simplify  it,  but  that  which  was  a  stumbling  stone  to  James,  and 
a  stumbling  block  to  his  son,  is  still  the  perpetually  uppermost  hinderance  to  all  good  and 
quiet  government.  So  completely  was  this  article  a  part  of  Bacon's  political  creed,  that, 
when  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  he  sent  "  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Lancelot  Andrews,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Councillor  of  Estate  to  his  Majesty,"  An 
Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War ;  which  he  describes  as  "  an  argument,  mixt  of 
religious  and  civil  considerations  ;  and  likewise  mixt  between  contemplation  and  action.'' 
The  modem  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  a  dialogue  on  the  lawfulness  of  a 
war  for  the  propagating  of  religion  !  The  king  certainly  had  his  hands  fall  in  trying  to  ex- 
tirpate  heresies,  reconcile  schisms,  and  reform  manners,  but  our  author  was  inclined  to  ima- 
gine that  a  crusade  might  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time. 

Milton  was  of  a  very  different  opinion.  "  Who  is  there  that  measures  wisdom  by  simpli- 
city, strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness  ?  Who  is  there  that  counts  it  first  to  be  last, 
something  to  be  nothing,  and  reckons  himself  of  great  command  in  that  he  is  a  servant  ?  Yet 
God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue  the  world  and  hell  at  once,  part  of  that  to  salvation,  and 
this  wholly  to  perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxiliaries  than  these  whether 
to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  had  been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn  his  legions  into 
array,  and  flanked  them  with  his  thunder;  therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom, 
weakness  to  bind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride." 

At  the  same  time  that  our  author  was  engaged  with  this  Utopian  project,  he  inscribed  to 
Prince  Charles  Some  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain,  which  is  a  most  inter- 
esting document.  He  justifies  the  quarrel,  balances  the  forces,  and  propounds  a  variety  of 
designs  for  choice,  in  this  commended  expedition  against  an  old  and  cruel  enemy. 

From  the  reports  of  his  parliamentary  speeches,  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
his  oratorical  powers.  He  was,  however,  the  most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  of  his  age.  A  quotation  from  Jonson,  who  appears  to  have  heard  him 
frequently,  will  tempt  the  reader  to  examine  them  for  himself ;  and  a  finer  description  than 
"  Rare  Ben's"  of  the  perfection  of  this  art  will  not  be  found  in  any  author. 

"  There  happened  in  my  time,"  says  the  learned  poet, "  one  noble  speaker,  the  Lord  Veru- 
1am,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  pass  by  a  jest, 
was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  aver  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech,  but 
consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  without  loss.  He 
commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man 
had  their  affections  more  in  his  power;  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was,  lest  he 
should  make  an  end." 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  Bacon  in  the  civil  character  which  he  sustained,  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  compelled  to  engage  in  the  profession  in  consequence  of  the  necessitous  circum- 
stances in  which  his  father's  sudden  death  left  him ;  and  notwithstanding  other  and  more 
congenial  pursuits,  he  became  a  thoroughly  learned  practitioner,  rose  slowly  through  all  its 
gradations  of  dignity,  and  ultimately  attained  its  highest  honour.  There  can  be  no  better 
proof  of  his  acquirements  than  the  jealousy  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  was  perfectly  uncontrollable.  This  irrefragable  doctor  was  very 
hard  to  be  convinced  of  the  solidity  and  depth  of  Bacon's  acquaintance  with  law.  His  owb 
erudition  was  confined  to,  and  only  limited  by,  the  vast  circle  of  common-law  jurisprudence, — 
he  was  accomplished  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  within  this  wide  range,  which  he  guarded 
like  a  dragon, — and  as  he  knew  what  it  had  cost  him  to  become  what  he  was,  he  had  lost  all 
taste  for  every  thing  else,  depreciated  what  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice,  and  despised 
attainments  in  those  departments  of  learning  from  which  nature,  education,  and  fortune  had 
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excluded  him.  Without  compeer  as  a  "  pleader/'  "  reporter,"  or  "  compiler,"  he  had  as 
little  to  fear  from  our  author  iu  his  own  province,  as  he  had  to  hope  for  out  of  it ;  and  there 
is  DO  doabt  that  professional  collisions  must  soon  have  taught  him  that  philosophy  and  law 
were  by  no  means  incompatible, — that  the  aspirant  he  pretended  to  despise  was  not  to  be  put 
iown  by  him,  or  "  cousin"  Cecil  either, — and  that  his  competitor  would  soon  be  pronounced 
by  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  court,  and  the  world,  to  be  the  greater  man  of  the  two.  Bacon  was 
not  a  mere  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  first-rate  one.  The  genius  of  the  man  was  not  more  remarkable 
thukhis  industry ;  and  what  is  there  in  our  laws,  so  subtle,  extensive,  or  perplexed,  that  his 
Tigorous  and  plastic  intellect  could  not  easily  unravel,  grasp,  and  master  ?  all  that  was 
required  was  the  will,  and  that  was  not  wanting.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  possessed 
common  sense^  "  sound  roundabout  common  sense,"  in  the  highest  degree,  and  those  now  to 
be  examined  form  no  exception  to  the  remark.. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  his  few  professional  works,  and  then  advert  to  his  much  more 
nluable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  law.  As  an  expositor  of  feudal  usages 
iDd  fleeting  decisions,  he  did  little  for  his  own  age,  and  less  for  posterity ;  but  as 
a  philoaophical  jurist  his  views  were  remarkably  sound,  and  his  recommendations  deserve 
tbe  most  serious  attention. 

The  practical  law  writings  have  been  those  that  have  least  contributed  to  his  fame,  though 
discovering  the  same  grasp  of  thought,  aptitude  of  expression,  and  profusion  of  illustration, 
fkich  are  displayed  in  his  more  renowned  productions.  Had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  his 
libottw  in  this  branch  of  study  would  have  insured  him  a  high  standing  among  those  who 
biTe  not  merely  illustrated  but  improved  the  legal  science.  But  any  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  elementary  propositions,  when  every  thing  was  in  a  transitionary  state,  could  only 
be  imperfectly  successful,  and  if  successful,  of  but  temporary  utility.  He  was  therefore 
more  happy  in  showing  what  was  required  for  the  elucidation  and  arrangement  of 
the  sttbject,  than  in  applying  rules  to  the  insulated  and  firequently  discordant  cases 
from  which  maxims  were  to  be  deduced.  There  was  not  the  same  practical  sense  in 
weighing  the  value  of  authorities,  and  in  selecting  the  leading  cases,  which  was  evinced 
by  the  author  of  the  Imtitutes,  though  there  might  be  more  sagacity  in  perceiving  the 
principles  upon  which  laws  should  be  framed,  and  according  to  which  they  should  be 
amended.  As  a  lawyer  therefore  he  was  less  accurate  than  Coke.  In  seeking  to  sim- 
plify the  science  of  the  law,  he  necessarily  omitted  many  points  which  could  not  well 
he  made  to  fall  within  any  of  his  general  rules,  and  though  he  clearly  saw  and  reasoned  well 
on  the  necessity  of  attending  to  all  particulars,  he  does  not  always  guide  himself  by  the  rules 
be  promulgated.  His  labours  therefore,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  were  more  valuable,  in 
suggesting  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  systematic  and  harmonious  code,  rather  than 
fcnushing  an  exposition  of  the  law,  as  it  really  existed.  His  two  principal  tracts  are 
of  a  character  to  benefit  the  legislator  more  than  the  lawyer;  and  are  more  useful  to 
him  who  has  to  frame  a  new  system  or  remove  the  anomalies  of  the  old,  than  to  him  who 
weks  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  existing  law,  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
inconsirtencies. 

To  a  mind  like  Bacon's  the  legal  science  was  perhaps  the  very  last  in  which  we  could 
pect  that  he  would  attain  any  high  degree  of  excellence.  Eminently  skilled  in  general- 
itttion,  in  tracing  out  the  rules  of  study  and  philosophy,  and  in  developing  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  general  result  involved  in  a  multitude  of  particular  facts  might  be  dis- 
covered, he  was  almost  sure  to  err  in  applying  himself  to  a  pursuit,  where  the  ultimate  facts 
from  which  he  had  to  reason  were  a  number  of  cases  possessing  apparently  equal  weight, 
^t  often  seemingly  and  often  really  discordant ;  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
^nsm  gbouU  submit  itself  blindly  to  the  authority  of  dicta  resting  upon  some  arbitrary 
principle,  or  applicable  to  circumstances  which  no  longer  existed,  but  which  were  still 
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retained.  This  circumstance  creates  a  difficulty  which  almost  all  original  thinkers  have  ex- 
perienced, and  which  is  seldom  overcome  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  originality  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  by  an  almost  total  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind  to  this  one 
pursuit.  This  sacrifice  Bacon  would  not  make ;  and  though  from  this  cause  his  authority 
as  a  practical  lawyer  is  less,  the  general  claims  that  he  has  upon  mankind  as  a  teacher 
and  guide  are  greatly  enhanced. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  disqualifications  in  reference  to  this  pursuit,  he  did  not  fiati 
either  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  compass  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  or  from 
any  lack  of  earnestness  in  his  devotion  to  the  task.  The  motives  by  which  he  was  infla- 
enced  in  commencing  his  treatise  on  The  Elements  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  are  «et 
forth  with  equal  dignity  and  force,  in  the  prefigure  to  the  treatise.  ^*  I  hold  every  man  a 
debtor  to  his  profession  ;  from  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help 
and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  prac- 
tice of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  thai  is 
corrupt  and  unworthy  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same 
profession  is  noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed,  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit 
and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in 
reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  amplifying  it  in  profession  and  substance.  Having  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  mind  and  desire 
no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  my  industry, 
than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  by  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  I  do  not  find  that  by 
mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer  so  profitable  an 
addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  throughout  the 
body  of  the  same  laws ;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  and  such  wherein 
there  is  no  direct  authority  to  sound  into  the  true  conceit  of  law,  by  the  depth  of  reason,  in 
cases  wherein  the  authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received 
one  way ;  and  in  cases  wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet  nevertheless  to  see  more 
profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more 
use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other  cases  more  doubtful :  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law, 
which  is  the  most  principal  and  just  challenge  that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  thin 
time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation,  somewhat  the  more  settle  and  be  cor- 
rected."  And  the  account  that  he  furnishes  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  exeoute 
this  task,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  regulated  himself  in  his  division  of  the  subject,  fwt- 
nish  much  valuable  materials  for  the  future  jurist.  The  whole  of  the  preface  is  full  of 
valuable  matter,  illustrating  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  comprehensive  and  accurate 
view  that  he  took  of  this,  as  of  every  other  field  of  learning  which  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plore, and  the  just  conception  he  had  formed  of  the  method  wherein  it  should  be  treated  in 
order  to  its  most  useful  development.  He  explains  his  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  rules  that  he  should  select  for  illustration,  the  language  in 
which  they  should  be  delivered,  the  authorities  by  which  they  should  be  supported,  and  the 
mode  of  their  illustration  ;  and  in  each  of  these  respects  he  furnishes  an  admirable  lesson  for 
those  who  second  him  in  his  work.  He  states  under  the  first  head,  that  **  whereas  these 
rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for  grounds  and  plain  songs 
to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments  ;  others  of  them  are  gathered  and 
extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and  de<^pest 
sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  in  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down.  For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a 
high  opinion  of  himself  than  to  instruct  others  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within 
every  man's  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  not  affected  to  neglect  them,  but  having 
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choflen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good,  I  have  reduced  them  to  a  true  application^ 
limiting  and  defining  their  bounda."  He  then  explains  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
dvii  law  and  the  common  law  of  England  agreed^  he  should  employ  the  language  of  the 
cirilians,  as  being  ordinarily  the  aptest,  and  that  which  was  generally  used ;  and  that  in 
thoie  cases  wherein  there  was  a  discrepancy,  when  either  of  the  two  courses  being  open  to 
the  legislator  a  different  course  had  been  pursued,  or  when  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  laws  were  applicable,  required  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  nature 
of  the  law,  he  would  point  out  and  illustrate  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  incongruity. 
And  again,  with  regard  to  the  method,  he  had  rather  preferred  placing  the  rules  in  an  ap- 
parratly  unconnected,  than  to  framing  them  into  a  systematic,  form ;  and,  though  the  latter 
might  have  the  apparent  advantage  of  giving  an  aspect  of  completeness  and  uniformity,  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  teachers  of  former  times,  who  had  thus  delivered 
their  instructions,  of  whom  he  instances  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs,  and  Phocylides  in  his 
Aphorisms.  With  regard  to  the  language,  he  assigns  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  prefer 
em|doying  the  Latin  law  phraseology  for  the  rules,  and  the  English  language  for  the  illus- 
txatioQS.  He  then  adduces  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  refrain  from  quoting  all  the 
jolhorities,  for  the  general  rules  which  he  laid  down ;  and  lastly,  observe,  "  There  is  one  point 
ibove  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons  indeed  profitable 
and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  dark  oracles,  which  every 
man  will  allow  still  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light  and  direction ;  but 
I  have  attended  them  (a  matter  not  practised,  no  not  in  the  civil  law  to  any  purpose,  and 
for  want  whereof,  the  rules  indeed  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies) 
«th  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  their  sense 
«k1  use,  and  limiting  them  with  distinctions,  and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  whereupon 
they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they  have  with  other  rules."  The  work  is  executed  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  but  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  subject  that 
wai  completed.  The  part  that  was  first  published,  and  which  was  intended  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  design,  was  committed  to  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  according  to  whose 
(^on  he  proposed  to  continue  or  abandon  his  undertaking.  The  manner  also  in  which 
he  executed  the  remainder  was  also  to  be  determined  by  their  reception  of  this  portion  of 
his  labours.  He  did  not  profess  to  hold  himself  so  far  above  other  men,  as  to  disdain  to 
coBiolt  even  their  prejudices  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  a  work  intended  for  their 
Ktttmction  should  be  framed.  His  object  being  usefulness,  he  was  content  that  the  lessons 
hcdegired  to  inculcate  should  be  moulded  into  the  form  that  was  most  acceptable  to  others, 
not  that  which  appeared  abstractedly  best  to  himself.  As  he  expressed  it,  "  It  is  great 
waion  that  that  which  is  intended  for  the  profit  of  others,  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits 
of  others." 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  Maxims  of  the  Law,  and  The  Use  of  the  Law  :  the 
fonner  is  devoted  to  the  arrangement,  exposition,  and  illustration  of  legal  rules  upon  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down  ;  the  latter  points  out  and  enforces  the  ends  which  the  law  was 
^Jerigned  to  accomplish.  These  ends  he  defines  to  be,  1.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 
death  and  violence.  2.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and  lands.  3.  For  preserv- 
ation of  their  good  names  from  shame  and  infamy.  He  shows  generally  the  manner  in 
which  these  objects  are.secured,  and  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  machinery  provided  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  various  conveyances  by  which 
property  may  be  transferred  and  acquired.  The  tract  was  written  as  early  as  1596,  and 
"wcribed,  as  appears  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  8th  of  January 
of  that  year,  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

The  account  of  the  office  of  alienations,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  takinp^ 
^  fines  and  compositions  payublc  upon  lands  held  under  the  Crown,  was  composed  in 
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1598,  but  not  published  until  some  years  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  An  Account  of  the 
lately  erected  Service ,  called  the  Office  of  Compositions/or  Alienations,  from  a  Manuscript  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Library.  It  is  a  model  of  legale  historical,  and  economical  writing.  The 
biographer  of  Bacon,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  com- 
ment upon  it ;  and  as  his  eulogium  may  encourage  '^  young  readers  in  the  perusal  of  books  of 
this  kind,"  whilst  outs  would  fail,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it  for  their  benefit.  "  This 
curious  and  highly  finished  tract  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  pieces  penned  by  its  most 
learned  author,  containing  his  resolutions  on  a  very  perplexed  question,  whether  it  was  most 
for  the  queen's  benefit  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  oflSce  for  alienations  should  be  let 
out  to  farm  or  not  ?  In  handling  this  he  has  shown  such  diversity  of  learning,  and  so  cleeur 
a  conception  of  all  the  different  points  of  law,  history,  antiquities,  and  policy,  as  is  reidly 
amazing ;  for  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is  not  any  treatise  of  the  same  com- 
pass extant  in  our  language,  which  manifests  so  comprehensive  a  genius,  and  so  accurate  a 
knowledge,  both  with  respect  to  theory  and  practice,  as  this."  Our  author  was  involved  in 
great  pecuniary  difficulties,  when  he  drew  this  tract.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-ei^th 
year,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  envy  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  to  whom 
he  actually  appeals  from  a  spunging-house  for  assistance,  at  the  time  when  this  dissertation 
was  before  the  council,  occasioned  its  posthumous  publication. 

The  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  is  familiar  to 
lawyers.  Hargrave  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  excellent  work," — and  thinks  that  it  was  delivered 
about  three  or  four  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  commencement  of  his  address  to 
the  students  is  grave  and  figurative,  and  the  last  sentence  is  an  exposition  of  his  own  fate.  "  I 
have  chosen  to  read  upon  the  statute  of  uses,  a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  men  are  tossed 
at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will  sink,  and 
which  will  get  to  haven ;  that  is  to  say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what  will  not. 
Neither  is  there  any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges ;  but  the 
tides  and  currents  of  received  errors,  and  unwarranted  and  abused  experience,  have  been  so 
strong,  as  they  were  not  equal  to  keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law.  Herein,  though 
I  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that  taketh  in  hand 
shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my  own  uuableness,  which  I  had  contiimal  sense  and  feeling 
of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure  than 
the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  be- 
cause where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with 
patience  and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the  knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted 
with  many  matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit :  and  at  the  least,  if  my  invention 
or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet  by  the  benefit  of  other  art«,  I  did  hope  to  dis- 
pose or  digest  the  authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of  uses  in  such  order  and 
method,  as  they  should  take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no  light  from  me." 

Mr.  Hargrave,  the  celebrated  lawyer  already  referred  to,  considers  the  Reading  as  '^  a 
very  profound  treatise  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  he  had  the  clearest  con- 
ception  of  one  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  our  law."  And  his  chaplain  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  of  his  lord's  law  writings,  that  though  some  great  masters  of  the  law  did  outgo 
him  in  bulk  and  particularities  of  cases,  yet  in  the  science  of  the  grounds  and  mysteries  of 
the  law,  he  was  exceeded  by  none. 

His  other  law  writings  consist  of  arguments  in  various  cases  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
counsel,  and  in  reference  to  matters  of  public  moment,  upon  which  his  opinion  was  desired, 
or  which  he  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  him  in  delivering  his  sentiments  pub- 
licly— A  Proposal  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law — Speeches  in  his  office  of  lord-keeper,  &c.  &c.  In 
all  of  these  we  may  notice  excellences  and  defects,  similar  to  those  we  have- already  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  his  legal  writings, — and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
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tk  excellences  ure  most  found  in  those  productions^  in  which  he  showed  what  should  be, 
iostaad  of  attempting  to  establish  what  was^  the  law.  His  elaborate  arguments  in  the  cases 
m  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel  are  less  valuable  than  his  hints  for  improving  the  laws 
of  the  country,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  subject  in  the 
furmer,  but  because  his  mind  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  thought  re- 
quired by  the  latter.  His  judgment  in  weighing  and  arguing  from  particular  cases  was 
inferior  to  that  of  many, — his  sagacity  in  deducing  and  exemplifying  general  principles  was 
borpasscd  by  none.  The  former,  therefore,  we  shall  advert  to  but  very  briefly,  and  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  latter. 

b  his  PwpomlfoT  amending  the  Laws  of  England,  written  when  he  was  Attorney-general 
i&  1613,  he  answers  with  much  clearness  and  force  the  objections  which  are  ever  urged 
a^iingt  any  such  measure  by  the  timid  and  interested,  by  those  who  fear  the  evils  of  change, 
lod  those  who  profit  by  the  continuance  of  inconsistent  and  expensive  laws.  The  objections 
vhich  he  anticipated  are  founded  upon  the  needlessness  and  danger  of  alteration ;  and  to 
both  of  these  he  gives  clear  and  unanswerable  replies.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  shows 
the  erils  that  were  daily  experienced  from  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  law ;  the 
eusteace  of  obsolete  and  oppressive  statutes,  which  though  seldom  enforced  on  account  of 
their  opposition  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  and  the  apparent  injustice  of  their 
prmions,  still  existed,  and  might  at  any  time  be  directed  against  the  individual  who  at 
nf  time  unconsciously  infiringed  their  enactments;  the  delay  and  expensiveness  of  suits; 
tlierehctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  injured  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress,  since 
there  was  much  danger  that  the  remedy  might  never  be  obtained,  or  if  obtained  might  be 
foimd  to  involve  greater  evils  than  that  against  which  they  sought  to  be  protected ;  and  the 
»aat  of  respect  for  the  law  which  resulted  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  found  to  be  a 
borden,  rather  than  a  defence,  to  those  who  chiefly  needed  its  aid.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  glow  progress  of  the  general  intellect  of  a  nation,  that  the  maxims  which  he  here  lays 
dovn,  and  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  justice  could  not  be  disputed,  should  have  been 
80  recently  recognised  and  yet  hardly  adopted ;  and  that  principles,  the  absurdity  of  which 
was  exposed  nearly  three  centuries  since,  should  still  find  numerous  and  sturdy  abettors. 
Tile  mle  which  Bacon  lays  down  with  reference  to  penal  statutes,  "  that  any  over-great 
I«alty,  beside  the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law,"  was  but  lately  de- 
wwnced  as  visionary,  novel,  and  unauthorized.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted ; 
^  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  deduction  which  at  first  requires  the  utmost  exertion 
^  the  loftiest  intellect,  passes  into  common  use,  and  becomes  a  familiar  idea  with  minds  of 
«veTy  class. 

The  objection  which  is  founded  upon  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  innovation,  is 
aonrered  with  equal  success ;  and  in  addition  to  the  arguments  that  he  emplqys  to  prove 
bow  mach  greater  are  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  opposite  course  of  refosing  to  amend 
Perceived  and  acknowledged  evils,  lest  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  mischief  should 
thereby  be  produced,  he  shows  from  the  examples  of  history  that  those  who  have  been  the 
"w»t  successful  and  useful  legislators,  and  who  have  obtained  the  most  durable  renown, 
"W«  been  innovators  of  this  sort.  The  cry  against  innovation,  he  observes,  "  is  a  common- 
P^  against  all  noble  reformations."  He  then  suggests  the  method  in  which  this  should 
oe  done,— by  compiling  authorized  reports,  in  which  all  obsolete  cases  should  be  omitted,  and 
those  only  retained  which  are  recognised  as  authority  at  the  time ;  and  by  omitting  from  the 
^atttte-book  such  acts  as  had  been  repealed,  and  repealing  those  which  were  unsuitable  to 
the  circunistances  of  the  nation ;  by  mitigating  the  penalty  when  it  was  too  severe,  though 
^he  principle  of  the  law  was  good ;  and  by  reducing  concurrent  statutes  to  one  clear  and  uni- 
"*"n  law.  Of  the  suggestions  thus  made,  some  have  never  been  acted  upon,  and  those 
*hit  have,  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  day  to  witness  their  adoption.     This,  however. 
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only  serves  to  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  superiority  of  Bacon  to  his 
cont'Cniporaries. 

The  legal  reformations  proposed  or  projected  by  Bacon  were  numerous.  In  his  maiden 
speech  before  the  house  of  commons^  so  early  as  1592,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  he  strenuously  recommended  the  improvement  of  the  law,  Mr.  Montagu  has  taken 
the  pains  to  collect  the  various  suggestions  on  this  subject,  which  are  contained  in  distinct 
treatises,  or  scattered  over  different  works.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  of  the  former, 
and  his  writings  abound  with  the  latter.  When  he  became  one  of  the  privy  council  he  fre- 
quently memorialized  the  king  on  the  state  of  the  laws.  The  short  essays  on  Despatch, 
Judicature,  and  Innovation,  comprise  the  substance  of  much  jurisprudential  reflection.  In 
1605,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning ^  he  promises  to  supply  the  want  of  a  statesman-like 
treatise  of  laws.  The  pledge  was  not  redeemed  by  the  performance  we  have  just  noticed, 
but  the  "  deficience  "  is  partially  supplied  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  De  Augmentis,  published 
in  1623,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Justice."  The  passage  in  which  the 
promise  was  first  made,  is  almost  of  itself  a  performance.  After  objecting  that  philosophers 
made  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths,  and  that  lawyers  wrote  what  was  re- 
ceived as  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law,  he  thus  describes  the  wisdom  of  the  law-maker. 
"  The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  consisteth  not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation thereof,  taking  into  consideration  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  and 
what  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of  law ;  by  what 
means  laws  may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  be  executed,  and  what  are  the  impediments  and 
remedies  in  the  execution  of  laws ;  what  influence  laws  touching  private  right  of  meum 
and  tuum  have  into  the  public  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreeable ;  how 
laws  are  to  be  penned  and  delivered,  whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  large,  with  pre- 
ambles or  without ;  how  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too  vast  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  multiplicity 
and  crossness ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when  upon  causes  emergent  and  judicially 
discussed,  and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  touching  general  points  or  questions  ; 
how  they  are  to  be  pressed,  rigorously  or  tenderly ;  how  they  are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity 
and  good  conscience,  and  whether  discretion  and  mixed  law  are  to  be  mingled  in  the  same 
courts,  or  kept  apart  in  several  courts ;  again,  how  the  practice,  profession,  and  erudition  of 
the  law  is  to  be  censured  and  governed ;  and  many  other  points  touching  the  administra- 
tion, and,  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of  laws." 

This  is,  truly,  a  magnificent  delineation  of  a  "  deficience."  Why  did  he  rely  upon  the 
king  for  any  countenance  or  assistance  ?  He  wanted  a  royal  commission  to  aid  in  the  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  execution  of  this  grand  design ;  but  the  government  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  oft-repeated  solicitations,  and,  with  the  exception  we  are  about  to 
notice,  the  whole  scheme  perished  with  the  projector. 

The  dissertation  on  Universal  Justice,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  is  conducted  aphoristically, 
by  way  of  specimen  merely,  and  in  a  single  title  only.  There  are  ninety-seven  aphorisms  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  six,  which  are  of  universal  import,  the  rest  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  a  division  of  the  seventh  aphorism.  His  object  was,  by  clear- 
ing up  the  subject  of  general  law,  to  enable  us  to  judge  by  any  particular  law.  The  intro- 
ductory aphorisms  set  forth  the  fountains  of  injustice,  the  foundation  of  private  right,  it* 
protection  by  public  law,  the  cognizance  of  actions  by  law,  the  end  of  laws,  and  the  difference 
of  laws.  The  body  of  particular  laws  not  being  framed,  we  have  his  conception  of  a  good 
law  in  Aphorism  7.  "Now  that  may  be  esteemed  a  good  law,  which  is,  I.  Clear,  and 
certain  in  its  sense ;  2.  Just  in  its  command ;  3.  Commodious  in  the  execution  ;  4.  Agree- 
able to  the  form  of  government;  and,  5.  Productive  of  virtue  in  the  subject."  Of  these 
several  titles  our  author,  according  to  his  announcement,  only  handles  the  first—"  on  that 
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primary  dignity  of  the  law,  certainty; "  and  after  his  unparalleled  success  in  this  division,  the 
Qon-completion  of  his  investigation  is  matter  of  great  regret.  He  wishes  'Hhis  title  to 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  Digest  we  propose  and  have  in  hand/'  But  the  wretched  indif- 
ference of  a  wretched  government  has  deprived  us  of  the  Digest  as  well.  The  scheme  of 
this  Digest,  which  will  he  found  amongst  the  political  tracts,  was  offered  to  Elizabeth,  and 
ifterwards  to  James,  but  never  executed ;  it  forms  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  The 
Profoud  itself.  "  Although  it  be  true,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews,  "  I  had 
a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  Digest,  or  recompilement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation ; 
yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces  and 
pen,  I  have  laid  it-  aside." 

It  vould  be  an  uxmecessary  task  in  this  general  sketch  of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  to  advert 
particularly  to  the  various  tracts  published  by  him  in  connexion  with  the  law ;  to  the  general 
reader  any  detailed  account  would  be  uninteresting,  and  to  the  student  useless — ^since  that 
which  chiefly  constitutes  their  value,  can  be  hardly  selected  from  matter  with  which  it  is 
uaociated.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  now  purely  matters  of  legal  curiosity,  since  the  altered 
legislation  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  nation,  from  an  almost  entirely  agricultural  to 
a  manofacturing  and  commercial  country,  has  rendered  inapplicable  the  greater  part  of  the 
luka  and  principles  they  contain.  Some  of  them,  however,  can  scarcely  with  justice  be 
passed  over,  and  to  one  or  two,  before  quitting  the  subject,  it  seems  proper  briefly  to  advert. 

His  Charge  against  Duels  is  especially  entitled  to  notice.  Although  classed  among  his 
law  tracts,  it  takes  a  far  higher  ground  than  the  mere  exposition  of  the  existing  law,  and 
sweeps  away  with  a  forcible  hand  the  common  sophisms  by  which  this  barbarous  practice  is 
ofdioahly  justified.  He  shows  how  repugnant  duels  are  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
vid  the  true  interests  of  society ;  and  while  deducing  their  origin  from  the  times  when  a 
&Iseand  unnatural  standard  of  honour  began  to  be  elevated,  he  proves  their  incompatibility 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  civilized  nation. 
The  whole  is  well  worthy  of  attention, — it  is  a  treatise  of  itself,  and  so  connected  and  inter- 
d^Kodent  as  to  forbid  the  extraction  of  any  detached  passages.  Herein,  as  in  so  many 
olh»  cases,  our  author  was  enabled,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
rf  posterity,  and  to  detect  and  expose  fallacies  which  were  then  current,  but  which  the 
grater  difiusion  of  intelligence  and  information  is  gradually  destroying. 

^M  Charge  against  the  Counter  of  Somerset,  and  the  other  individuals  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  will  always  be  interesting  from  the  historical  importance 
of  the  persons  involved  in  the  accusation.  The  whole  affair  was,  and  still  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  research  of  historians,  enveloped  in  mystery ;  and  it  is  not  improbably  surmised, 
that  if  the  case  had  been  fully  investigated,  the  monarch  himself  would  have  been  seriously 
Jwplicated.  The  veil  will  perhaps  never  be  raised, — the  publications  of  Bacon  and  Coke 
died  the  only  light  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

The  Ordinances  in  Chancery  for  the  better  and  more  regular  Administration  of  Justice, 
^^^  published  in  the  court  the  first  day  of  Candlemas  Term,  1618,  and  have  been  adopted 
wkI  acted  upon  ever  since. 

The  Passages  in  Parliament  against  Francis  Viscount  St.  Alhan,  Lord  Chancellor  ofEng^ 
W,  Anm  Domini  1620  and  1621,  will  be  read  with  mournful  interest.  "  On  Monday,  the 
llith  day  of  March,  1620,  in  the  afternoon,  the  commons  had  a  conference  with  the  lords ; 
vhich  conference  was  reported  the  next  day  by  the  lord  treasurer,  who  delivered  the  desire 
^  the  commons,  to  inform  their  lordships  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  the 
J^ormation  whereof  was  divided  into  these  three  parts :  1st,  The  persons  accused.  2ndly,  Of 
^Imj  matters  objected  against  them.     3rdly,  Their  proof. 

"  The  persons  are,  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  the  now  bishop  of  Landaff. 

"The  incomparable  good  parts  of  the  lord  chancellor  were  highly  commended,  his  place 
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he  holds  magnified,  from  whence  bounty,  justice,  and  mercy,  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
subjects,  with  which  he  was  solely  trusted,  whither  all  great  causes  were  drawn,  and  from 
whence  no  appeal  lay  for  any  injustice  or  wrong  done,  save  to  the  parliament. 

"  That  the  lord  chancellor  is  accused  of  great  bribery  and  corruption,  committed  by  him 
in  this  eminent  place,  whereof  two  cases  were  alleged  : 

"  The  one  concerning  Christopher  Awbrey,  and  the  other  concerning  Eklward  Egerton.  In 
the  cause  depending  in  the  chancery  between  this  Awbrey  and  Sir  William  Bronker,  Awbrey 
feeling  some  hard  measure,  was  advised  to  give  the  lord  chancellor  £100,  the  which  he 
delivered  to  his  counsel  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  he  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  busi- 
ness proceeding  slowly  notwithstanding,  Awbrey  did  write  divers  letters,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  but  could  never  have  any  answer  from  his  lordship  ;  but  at  last  de- 
livering another  letter,  his  lordship  answered.  If  he  importuned  him  he  would  lay  him  Ly 
the  heels."    The  proofs  of  this  accusation  were  five  in  number. 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Ekiward  Egerton  is  this :  There  being  divers  suits  between  Ekiward  Elger- 
ton  and  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  in  the  chancery,  Edward  Egerton  presented  his  lordship,  a  little 
after  he  was  lord  keeper,  with  a  bason  and  ewer  of  £50  and  above,  and  afterwards  he  delivered 
unto  Sir  George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young  £400  in  gold,  to  be  presented  unto  his 
lordship.  Sir  Richard  Young  presented  it,  his  lordship  took  it,  and  poised  it,  and  said,  it  was 
too  much  ;  and  returned  answer.  That  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  only  enriched  him,  but  had  a  tie 
upon  his  lordship,  to  do  him  favour  in  all  his  just  causes."    The  proofs  were  sufficient. 

Following  "  ancient  precedents,  which  show  that  great  persons  have  been  accused  for  the 
like  in  parliament,  they  humbly  desire,  that  forasmuch  as  this  concemeth  a  person  of  so  great 
eminency,  it  may  not  depend  long  before  your  lordships ;  that  the  examination  of  the  proofs 
may  be  expedited,  and  if  he  be  found  guilt/,  then  to  be  punished ;  if  not  guilty,  the  now 
accusers  to  be  punished." 

When  the  lord  treasurer  had  made  his  report,  the  lord  admiral  presented  to  the  house  a 
letter  from  Bacon,  dated  19th  March  1620,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  he  intended  to  defend 
himself  from  these  charges.  The  poor  chancellor,  "  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  were  coming  before  them,"  makes  the  following  requests  : 

"  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good  opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my 
cause  be  heard. 

"  Secondly,  That,  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my  mind  at  this  time,  in  great  part,  from 
worldly  matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a  higher  court ;  your  lordships  will 
give  me  convenient  time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel, 
and  to  make  my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be  the  least :  for  I 
shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly  and 
ingenuously,  as  your  lordships  know  my  manner  is,  declare  what  I  know  and  remember. 

"Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice  I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  wit- 
nesses brought  against  me,  and  to  move  questions  to  your  lordships  for  their  cross-exami- 
nations, and  likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

"  And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions  of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would 
be  pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any  number  or  muster  of  them, 
especially  against  a  judge  that  makes  two  thousand  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  courses  that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may 
answer  them  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  respectively." 

This  communication  was  courteously  acknowledged  by  the  lords  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  and  his  lordship  was  told  "  to  provide  for  his  just  defence."  The  very  next  day, 
however,  the  commons  sent  a  message  unto  the  lords  with  four  additional  complaints  of 
bribery  against  the  chancellor,  and  the  last  part  of  the  message  consisted  of  instructions 
furnished  by  a  register,  for  still  further  proofs  against  him. 
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The  lords,  in  the  mean  time,  examined  the  complaints  and  the  witnesses,  and  also 
appointed  a  select  committee  for  this  purpose. 

Bacon  was  well  advised  to  forego  his  promised  defence.  **  And  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  the  prince  his  highness  signified  unto  their  lordships,  that  the  said  lord 
chancellor  had  sent  a  submission  unto  their  lordships ;  " — and  a  most  eloquent  submission 
lod  supplication  it  is ! 

The  lords  were  made  of  stem  stuff — ^they  considered  the  submission  and  the  collections  of 
anrnptions,  and  sent  bim  a  copy  of  the  charges  without  the  proofs,  requiring  a  particular 
confession,  and  not  an  extenuating  submission,  and  expecting  his  answer  with  all  convenient 
expedition.  The  fallen  man  answered,  "  that  he  would  return  the  lords  an  answer  with 
^eed."  The  lords  considered  this  to  be  a  doubtful  answer,  and  sent  to  him  again,  ^'  to 
bow  of  his  lordship,  directly  and  presently,  whether  his  lordship  will  make  his  confession, 
or  stand  upon  his  defence.''  He  answered  by  the  messengers,  that  he  would  make  no  man- 
Ber  of  defence,  but  meant  to  acknowledge  corruption,  and  to  make  a  particular  confession 
to  every  point,  and  after  that  an  humble  submission.  The  lords  granted  him  time  until  the 
Dext  Monday,  the  30th  of  April,  to  send  in  his  confession  and  submission.  He  confesses 
and  submits  accordingly ;  but  the  lords  deputed  some  of  their  house  to  the  chancellor  to 
demand  of  him  whether  he  had  subscribed  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  whether  or  not  he 
fottld  stand  to  it,  "  unto  which  he  answered.  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart :  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  The  seal  was  sequestered,  and 
immediately  put  in  commission.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  lords  agreed  to  sentence  the 
chancellor  next  day,  and  summoned  him  **  to  appear  in  person  by  nine  o'clock."  The  Ser- 
jeant found  him  ill  in  bed,  and  on  being  summoned,  "  he  answered  that  he  was  sick,  and 
protested  that  he  feigned  not  this  for  any  excuse ;  for  if  he  had  been  well,  he  would  will- 
lingly  have  come."  The  lords  resolved  to  proceed,  informed  the  commons  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  judgment,  and  the  commons  prayed  "  judgment  against  him  the  lord  chancellor, 
as  the  nature  of  his  offence  and  demerits  do  require."  He  was  then  condemned  to  pay  a 
fioc  of  £40,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state,  or  of  sitting  in  parliament,  or  coming  within  the 
verge  of  the  court.  The  imprisonment  was  inflicted,  but  it  lasted  only  two  days.  His  fine 
▼asrdeaaed  almost  immediately,  he  presented  himself  to  court  soon  afterwards,  and  in  1624 
the  rest  of  his  punishment  was  remitted. 

^len  he  fell  under  the  just  impeachment  of  the  patriots,  by  his  own  confession,  and  by 
^  sentence  of  his  compeers,  he  was  neither  chargeable  with  any  of  the  laxities  of  the  court 
tt  morals,  nor  with  any  obliquities  of  judgment,  and  no  decree  of  his  was  ever  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Whatever  might  be  his  dishonours  and  difficulties, 
hi«  mighty  mind  now  found  delight  in  philosophy,  and  consolation  in  religion.  And  who 
^  iM)t  sympathize  with  Ben  Jonson's  description  of  him  ?  "  My  conceit  of  his  person  was 
^^▼er  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for 
^greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  works 
^«  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In 
his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength  ;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
tant." 

The  first  finit  of  his  learned,  but  not  independent  leisure,  was  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
"^ry  the  Seventh^  a  part  only  of  a  deliberate  proposal,  if  not  of  a  long-entertained  scheme, 
"e  made  a  "  tender,"  of  which  he  reminds  the  king  on  presenting  a  copy  of  this  celebrated 
Paction, "  in  the  begiiming  of  his  trouble,  of  two  works, — an  History  of  England,  and  a 
%wt  of  his  Laws," — but  he  was  not  permitted  or  encouraged  to  realize  either  of  these  mag- 
^cent  conceptions  of  his  adversity.  There  were  now  no  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore,  to 
^pire,  no  gentle  hearts  to  cherish,  no  lofty  minds  to  approve.     That  spirit  must  indeed 
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have  been  broken^  which  could  forsake  its  "  vast  contemplative  ends^"  to  bestow  a  literaj^^ 
compliment  on  the  worst  man  of  the  age.  But  in  this  very  letter  of  presentation  he  actuall; 
asks  the  king  "  to  appoint  him  some  task  to  write  ;  *'  and  as  the  Instauraiion  was  dedicat«4 
to  his  Majesty,  and  this  History  to  "  his  lively  and  excellent  image,  the  prince/'  he  pray; 
the  king  to  give  him  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  the  lord  of  Buckingham.  This  unheard-of  tri 
bute — this  new  benevolence,  was  neither  demanded  nor  paid,  though  the  complete  edition  o 
the  Essays  was  afterwards  presented  to  ^'  this  very  good  lord."  The  ex-chancellor  sent  hi 
letter  to  the  king  in  one  to  the  &vourite,  which  is  no  small  proof  of  his  degradation  aJ 
court ;  and  the  striking  difference  of  manner  in  the  two  letters  shows  that  he  wrote  to  th< 
king  with  much  more  ease  and  femiliarity  than  to  the  minister.  In  both  he  refers  to  th< 
InstauratUm ;  and  to  the  king  he  speaks  of  it  with  sober  exultation,  as  his  great  work — 
"  which  I  esteem  my  great  toork,  and  do  still  go  on  with  in  silence ;  '* — ^to  the  saturnine  profli 
gate,  as  a  book  merely — ^^  in  summer  was  twelvemonth,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  Majesty** 
Kmg  James  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  history  of  a  prince,  ^'  in  a  sort  his  forerunner 
and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  blood,  was  doubled  upon  him,"  and  whose  king-craft,  at  any  rate 
he  estimated  almost  as  highly  as  his  own.  He  *^  sent  for  it,"  and  Bacon  ^'  hoped  he  would 
signify  what  he  would  have  amended;" — there  was  some  delay  about  its  return,  and  we  ar< 
informed  that  "  he "  (the  king)  "  had  it  by  him  three  months  and  allowed  it."  In  thai 
affecting  letter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  where  he  confesses  he  had  '^  leisure  without 
honour,"  but  did  "  not  wish  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,"  he  alludes  to  its  "  having  pa.sseci 
the  file  of  his  Majesty*s  judgment ; "  and  declares  "  he  could  not  forget  his  duty  so  far,  as  no( 
to  make  unto  her,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now  not  being  able  to  give  tribute 
of  any  service."  The  work  was  written  and  probably  printed  in  1621,  and  in  the  following 
year  publistfed  in  folio.  The  sort  of  censorship  which  the  manuscript  underwent  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  courtly  circles,  and  great  expectations  were  formed  of  it  by  the  rest  oi 
the  world,  from  the  renown  of  its  author,  and  his  elaborate  "  Note  of  the  Unworthiness  ol 
the  History  of  England  "  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning.  Prince  Charles  was  so  pleaaed 
with  it,  that  he  commanded  him  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  as 
will  shortly  be  seen,  he  commenced  but  never  finished. 

All  the  writings  of  this  marvellous  man  are  laboured  with  uncommon  care.  The  frag- 
ments reflect  the  same  glorious  mind, — 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 

In  every  fragment  multiplies,  and  makes 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was : 

The  same,  and  still  the  same,  the  more  it  breaks." 

The  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  though  it  may  bear  less  of  this  superlative  impress  than 
many  others,  is  a  standard  chronicle  of  that  important  reign.  It  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  true  historic  spirit ;  and  modern  investigations  have  established  rather  than  diminished 
its  authority.  The  narrative,  at  once  minute  and  comprehensive,  possesses  a  grave  interest, 
which,  though  mixed  with  much  dispersed  reflection,  is  neither  interrupted  by  quota tioni>, 
wearied  by  digressions,  nor  perplexed  by  paradoxes ;  and  for  thorough  insight  into  character, 
subtle  dissection  of  motive,  and  inventive  richness  of  expression,  this  work  has  seldom  been 
surpassed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  book  is  by  a  courtier,  (what  else  could  have  re- 
ceived a  Stuart's  imprimatur?)  and  more  of  the  politician's  than  the  patriot's  vein  run:$ 
through  it.  There  is  too  much  "  subtilty  "  about  the  whole  performance.  The  author,  with 
all  his  habits  of  sublime  contemplation,  was  too  eminently  skilled  in  the  affiBiirs  of  the  world, 
and  they  never  were  more  corruptly  administered  than  when  he  wrote,  not  to  treat  the  theitie 
in  accordance  with  the  stern,  doubtful  maxims  of  his  day.  The  worst  parts  of  the  Tudor 's 
character  are  the  most  laboured,  and  the  least  censured ;  but  though  he  knew  more  than  he 
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dared  to  tell,  his  real  opinion  may  be  gathered  in  spite  of  the  courtly  gloss ;  and  whatever 
raty  be  the  writer's  bias,  the  reader's  impression  respecting  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
b  right.  The  hero  is  detested,  and  the  efiect  is  produced  by  some  form  of  expression,  which 
places  the  king  before  us  in  a  proper  light.  We  might  instance  the  account  of  the  murder 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  because  ^'  Ferdinand  had  written  to  Henry  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
sav  no  assurance  of  the  succession  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was 
loih  to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers; "  and  numberless  by-remarks,  as,  alluding 
to  the  causes  of  Sir  Wm.  Stanley's  execution,  then  lord  chamberlain,  the  saviour  and 
crowner  of  the  monarch  at  Bosworth  Field, — *^  First,  an  over  merit ;  for  convenient  merit,  unto 
which  reward  may  reach,  doth  best  with  kings.  Next,  the  sense  of  his  power;  for  the  king 
thought  that  he  that  could  set  him  up  was  the  most  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.  Thirdly, 
the  glimmering  of  a  confiscation ;  for  he  was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom. 
Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was 
not  unlike  he  would  have  spared  his  life."  And  then,  after  a  show  of  justification,  "  the  secret 
doctrines,'*  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  would  call  them,  came  out.  "  No  man  almost  thought 
hhnadf  secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or  talk  one  with  another ;  but  there  was  a 
general  diffidence  every  where :  which  doubtless  made  the  king  rather  more  absolute  than 
more  safe  ;  for  bleeding  inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle  soonest,  and  oppress  most." 

^The  same  year  the  city  gave  5000  marks,  for  confirmation  of  their  liberties;  a  thing 
fitter  for  the  beginnings  of  kings'  reigns,  than  the  latter  ends." 

What  is  this  ?  "  As  for  Empson  and  Dudley's  mills,  they  did  grind  more  than  ever,  so 
that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  golden  showers  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treasury 
at  once.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because  the  king  had  then  no  occasions 
3t  all  of  wars  or  troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son,  and  one  daughter  unbestowed.  He 
^Vk  wise;  he  was  of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his  glory ;  he  did  excel  in 
so  many  things  else ;  save  that  certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  ambition. 
B^ike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of  treasure,  as  he  might 
chooje  his  greatness  where  he  would." 

•*  For  this  act  the  kmg  sustained  great  obloquy,  which  nevertheless,  besides  the  reason  of 
state,  was  somewhat  sweetened  to  him  by  a  great  confiscation." 

"  The  parliament  gave  him  a  subsidy ;  for  his  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  strange  kind 
«f  ore— iron  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom." 

"  But  it  was  fetal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money." 

The  right  impression  is  also  produced  by  his  wit- 

**  About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring  into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial 
honour,  and  became  suitor  to  yo^  Julius  to  canonize  Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint ;  the 
^her  in  respcjct  of  that  his  femous  prediction  of  the  king's  own  assumption  of  the  crown. 
Julhtt  referred  the  matter  (as  the  manner  is)  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the  verification 
rf  his  holy  acts  and  miracles,  but  it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and  thzU:  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it  is 
nK)re  probable  that  that  pope,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  acts  thereof,  knowing  that  king  Henry  the  Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world 
abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the  estimation  of  that  kind 
of  hoooar,  if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints." 

This  is  the  king  whom  Shakspeare  has  described  as 


bent  to  holiness, 


To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads." 


Bacon  hhnself  in  the  letter  dedicatory  says,  "  I  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  the 
We;"  and  he  almost  apologizes  in  that  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  already  quoted,  for  the 
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impression  which  his  narrative  certainly  produces.  **  If  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again 
he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  flattering  him^  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  himself  8o 
truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed."  Harrington,  in  the  three  last 
Aphorisms  of  his  System  of  PoUtics,  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  opinion 
of  Bacon's  object  in  this  profound  exposition  of  English  policy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
"  Take,"  says  he,  "  a  juggler,  and  commend  his  tricks  never  so  much,  yet  if  in  so  doing  you 
show  his  tricks,  you  spoil  him  :  which  has  been  and  is  confessed  of  Machiavel. 

'^  Corruption  and  government  is  to  be  read  and  considered  in  Machiavel,  as  diseases  in  a 
man's  body  are  to  be  read  and  considered  in  Hippocrates, 

"  Neither  Hippocrates  nor  Machiavel  introduced  diseases  into  man's  body,  nor  corruption 
into  government,  which  were  before  their  times ;  and  seeing  they  do  but  discover  them^  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  so  much  as  they  have  done,  tends  not  to  the  increase,  but  the  cure 
of  them ;  which  is  the  truth  of  both  these  authors." 

Is  this  illustration  taken  from  the  pregnant  hint  in  the  device  exhibited  by  the  earl  of 
Essex  before  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  November 
17th,  1595,  for  which  one  "  Mr.  Francis  Bacon"  drew  up  the  speeches.  "  Corrupt  states- 
man," says  the  worthy  squire,  addressing  the  politician,  "you  that  think  by  your  engines  and 
motions  to  govern  the  wheel  of  fortune,  do  you  not  mark  that  jugglers  are  no  longer  in 
request,  when  their  tricks  and  slights  are  once  perceived  ? "  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
writings  of  every  truly  great  man,  who  has  been  led  into  practical  or  theoretical  error,  afford 
the  antidote  as  well  as  the  bane  ;  and  if  these  appear  to  favour  any  mischievous  doctrine, 
the  refutation  is  always  supplied  by  the  author. 

The  work  before  us  should  be  considered  as  a  history  of  the  king-craft  of  the  period;  and 
as  there  was  hardly  any  thing  else  to  record,  the  constitutional  student  will  only  resort  to 
this  masterpiece  of  compressed  relation,  for  an  account  of  a  reign,  written  by  a  courtier  for 
the  court.  The  noble  writer  narrowed  his  vision  of  the  reign  to  the  reign  itself,  but  every  sub- 
sequent historian,  wherever  he  may  get  his  facts,  makes  excellent  use  of  our  author's  "  better 
travels,"  hints,  and  reflections.  Hume's  admirable  character  of  the  monarch  himself,  is  almost 
entirely  wrought  out  of  the  still  more  striking  summary  or  recapitulation  furnished  by  Bacon ; 
and  in  an  elaborate  note  on  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  refers  to  our  author  with  more  cordiality 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  his  history, — ^speaking  of  him  as  a  "great  genius ;  so  great  a  genius  as 
to  be  esteemed  with  justice  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
sublime  writers  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produced.  The  political  economist  will  not  derive 
from  it  more  than  the  negative  assistance  of  erroneous  views,  admirably  set  forth.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  Bacon  "  took  him  to  life  as  well  he  could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  bet- 
ter light," — and  it  is  but  fair  to  judge  of  the  work  by  the  amount  of  light  enjoyed.  Dr.  John- 
son, according  to  Boswell,  says,  "  It  was  but  of  late  that  historians  bestowed  pains  and 
attention  in  consulting  records  to  attain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have  just  taken  what  he  found  in 
other  histories,  and  blended  it  to  what  he  learned  by  tradition."  It  is  well  known  he  was 
assisted  to  authorities  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  than  any  of  his 
facts  have  been  disputed.  Hume  has  dissipated  some  of  his  conceits  on  the  statutes  of 
tillage  and  population,  but  the  legal  antagonists  of  the  text  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  He 
was  very  careful  in  insisting  on  "  the  laws  passed  in  this  king's  reign  ; "  and  he  considered 
that  the  best  writers  of  history  did  not  "  often  enough  summarily  deliver  and  set  down  the 
most  memorable  laws  that  passed  in  the  times  whereof  they  writ,  being  indeed  the  principal 
acts  of  peace."  The  laws  for  populations,  those  against  retainers,  and  that  for  alienations, 
are  all  correctly  stated  by  the  ex-chancellor ;  and  succeeding  authors  have  found  out,  what 
could  never  have  been  predicted,  that  these  three  statutes  had  paved  the  way  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  Stuarts. 
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The  irequent  reference  throaghout  the  history  to  a  special  Providence,  gives  great  con- 
sistency to  the  whole  piece,  and  is  a  point  which  the  ancients  never  overlooked.  Bacon 
blew  the  coarse  of  civil  changes  as  well  as  any  man,  but  the  visible  hand  of  Heaven  is  always 
recognised.  For  instance,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  is  thus  spoken  of:  '^  In 
this  14th  year,  by  God's  wonderful  providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and  hangeth 
great  weights  upon  small  wires,  there  fell  out  a  trifling,  untoward  accident,  that  drew  great 
and  happy  effects — ^the  secret  providence  of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  the  occasion 
of  great  events  and  changes." 

We  have  often  admired  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  History. 

"  He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth  buried  at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  state- 
liest and  daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel  and  for  the  sepulchre.  So 
that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive  in  Rich- 
mood  or  any  of  his  palaces.     I  could  wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame." 

Harrington  and  Selden  have  done  justice  to  this  last  aspiration.  The  latter  evidently 
aDades  to  him  in  the  26th  discourse  of  the  2nd  part  of  his  chapter  on  Government,  where 
the  king  and  the  author  are  thus  disposed  of : — 

**  And  so  he  went  down  to  his  grave  with  but  a  dry  fiineral,  leaving  no  better  testimony 
behind  than  that  he  was  a  cunning  man,  rather  than  a  wise  English  king;  and  though  he 
died  ri<^,  yet  he  hath  since  grown  into  debt  by  the  penmen  of  his  story,  that  by  their  own 
«xeellency  have  rendered  him  a  better  king  than  he  was." 

Selden's  is  throughout  a  noble  performance,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  our  young  readers 
to  compare  Bacon's  history  with  the  remarks  on  the  same  reign,  which  will  be  foupd  in  that 
invalnable  treatise.  The  political  veil  was  hardly  shaken,  much  less  rent,  when  our  author 
solaced  himself  by  the  composition  of  this  work ;  and  abiding  by  his  own  view  of  his  own 
objects,  he  does  not  assume  the  prophetic  mantle,  but  writes  as  if  the  consequences  of  the 
reformation  had  been  evolved.  But  we  have  already  spoken  on  this  topic.  It  was  enough  for 
Bicon  to  foresee  the  more  important  changes  which  he  was  destined  to  effect — a  reformation 
which  required  as  much  energy  and  virtue  to  undertake  as  the  political  or  religious  ;  and 
vitboQt  which  they  could  not  be  permanent.  Bacon  perhaps  saw  the  storm ;  but  he  was 
kimseif  a  wreck,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  all  care  of  pilotage. 

We  had  prepared  a  few  selections  from  this  work,  but  all  extracts  from  this  most  logical 
writer,  how  great  soever  their  intrinsic  excellency,  are  a  species  of  violence.  Our  readers, 
however,  will  like  to  see  the  "  Note,"  already  referred  to,  of  the  "  Unworthiness  of 
the  History  of  England"  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning ,,  where  he  recommends  the  com- 
mencement of  its  history  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  but  there  is  no  attempt, 
like  Hume's,  to  prove  that  we  had  no  constitution  before  that  period.  Little  did  he  imagine 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  should  be  called  upon  to  fill  up  his  own  vigorous  outline,  drawn 
m  happier  days,  of  the  successive  reigns.  It  will  be  seen  that  something  more  than  the  germ 
of  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
history  of  England,  is  contained  in  this  passage,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the  reigning 
monarch. 

"  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  the  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  England 
in  the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
ktest  and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen ;  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for  your 
Majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in 
monarchy  for  ages  to  come,  so  were  joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  twins,  together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make 
it  less  exactly  performed,  there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the 
history  of  England ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses  to  the  uniting  of  the  king- 
d 
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doms ;  a  portion  of  time,  .wherein  to  my  understanding  there  hath  been  the  most  varieties, 
that  in  like  number  of  successions,  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath  been  known :  for  it  be- 
ginneth  with  the  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an 
establishment  by  marriage  ;  and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after  a  tempest,  full 
of  working  and  swelling,  though  without  extremity  of  storm ;  but  well  passed  through  the 
wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then  fol- 
loweth  the  reign  of  a  king  whose  actions,  howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermixture  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably ;  in  whose  time  also  began  that 
great  alteration  in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the  stage. 
Then  the  reign  of  a  minor ;  then  an  offer  of  an  usurpation ;  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched 
with  a  foreigner;  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  government 
so  masculine,  as  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any 
ways  received  from  thence.  And  now  last  this  most  happy  and  glorious  event,  that  this 
island  of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  united  in  itself,  and  that  oracle  of 
rest  given  to  ^neas,  antiquum  exqtUrite  mairemj  should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled 
upon  the  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  ancient  mother  name 
of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of  all  instability  and  preregrination :  so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  a  mass  of  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix  and 
settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle 
in  your  Majesty  and  your  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  for  ever,  it  had 
these  prelusive  changes  and  varieties."  The  exquisite  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor  touching 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  is  eked  out,  with  some  improvement,  in  the  main,  from  the 
above  passage. 

The  History  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  one  of  his  many  noble  designs,  was  undertaken,  says 
Tennison  upon  the  notion  of  king  Charles  the  First,  (when  prince  of  Wales,)  "  but  a  greater 
King  not  lending  him  time,  he  only  began  it ;  for  that  which  we  have  of  it,  was  it  seems  but 
one  morning's  work."  It  would  appear  from  that  extraordinary  document,  entitled  Memorial 
of  Access,  written  in  Greek  characters  and  deciphered  by  Dr.  Birch,  that  he  had  then,  in 
November  1622,  made  some  progress  with  this  intended  continuation.  A  few  quotations 
from  this  genuine  document  may  be  allowed.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  contemplate  such 
a  man  in  the  attitude  of  fruitless  prostration. 

After  asking  some  task  or  literary  province,  that  he  may  serve  calamo  if  not  consilio,  he 
thus  proceeds : 

"  I  know  that  I  am  censured  of  some  conceit  of  mine  ability  or  worth :  but  I  pray  your 
Majesty,  impute  it  to  desire,  possunt  quia  posse  videniur.  And  again,  I  should  do  some 
wrong  to  your  Majesty's  school,  if,  in  sixteen  years'  access  and  near  service,  I  should  think 
I  had  learned  or  laid  in  nothing." 

*'  Of  my  offences  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbuSy 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant  for ;  they  were  not  the  greatest  offenders  in  Israel 
upon  whom  the  wall  of  Shilo  fell." 

"  My  story  is  proud,  and  I  may  thank  your  Majesty ;  for  I  heard  him  note  of  Tasso,  that 
he  could  know  which  poem  he  made  when  he  was  in  good  'Condition,  and  when  he  was  a 
beggar.     I  doubt  he  could  make  no  such  observation  of  me." 

^'  Kings  do  raise  and  pull  down  with  reason ;  but  the  greatest  work  is  reasoning." 

"Your  Majesty  hath  power :  I  have  faith :  therefore  a  miracle  may  be  wrought." 
-  "  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study  to  live ;  yet  I  am  prepared  for  date  obolum  Belt- 
sario ;  ,and  I  that  have  borne  a  bag  can  bear  a  wallet.'' 

"  For  my  pen,  if  contemplative,  going  on  with  Tfie  Histoiy  of  Henry  t/ie  Eig/Uh.** 

Writing  to  Buckingham  in  Spain,  he  evidently  alludes  to  this  imposed  labour,  under  the 
similitude  of  a  compliment. 
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**  I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness,  to  vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty 
to  his  Highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me  leave  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set 
mc  on  work  in  relation  of  his  Highnesses  adventures." 

There  is  a  curious  hint  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Matthew  as  to  the  materials  of  the  "  other 
work,**  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  connexion  with  this  of  princely  imposition ;  which  may  jus- 
tify a  suspicion  that  Bacon  stopped  short  because  he  missed  his  antiquarian  crutch.  Sir 
Robert  withheld  his  materials  to  some  purpose. 

"  Since  you  say  that  the  prmce  hath  not  forgot  his  commandment  touching  the  history  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty ;  but  I  find  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  poured 
forth  what  he  had  in  my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials  in  this." 

Here  is  the  ^'  one  morning's  work,"  a  fragment,  but  it  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  thing  on  the  same  reign  ;  his  first  biographer  calls  it  an  ^*  ex  ungue  leonem." 

"  After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  king,  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity,  Uiere  followed,  as  useth  to  do  when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear, 
one  of  the  fairest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this  land  or  any  where  else. 
A  young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of 
the  goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  And  though  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise 
desirous  of  glory ;  so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by  glory,  for  virtue.  Neither 
VIS  he  unadorned  with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother  Arthur.  He 
had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his  fiather,  which  might 
gire  any  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still. 
He  was  the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose ;  and  so  that  there  was  now  no  discontented 
party  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men's  hearts  turned  toward  him  ;  and  not  only  their  hearts, 
hot  their  eyes  aUo ;  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother ;  which 
though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subjects'  eyes  a  little 
aside*  And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young  years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy 
inoe  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen  mother,  who  might  share  any 
▼ay  in  the  government,  or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority,  while  the  king  intended 
his  fdeasore.  No  such  thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who  might  any  way  eclipse  or 
ovenhade  the  imperial  power.  And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  they  were  in  such 
iowness  of  obedience  as  subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost  four  and  twenty 
jears  under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  father;  being  also  one  who  came  partly  in  by 
the  sword,  and  had  so  high  a  courage  in  all  points  of  regality,  and  was  ever  victorious  in 
r^Mllions  and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  full  of  treasure,  and 
die  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop, of 
tnde  or  commerce ;  it  was  only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  full^ 
aad  upon  the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Lastly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his 
fiither's  reputation,  which  was  great  throughout  the  world.  He  had  strait  alliance  with 
the  two  neighbour  states,  an  ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend,  Scot- 
had  and  Burgundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity  with  France,  under  the  assurance  not  only 
of  treaty  and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the  French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect 
that  the  French  king's  designs  were  wholly  bent  upon  Italy :  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
there  had  scarcely  been  seen  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  concurrence  of  signs  and 
promises,  and  of  a  happy  and  flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young 
king,  called  after  his  father's  name,  Henry  the  Eighth." 

One  of  the  ''  fairest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  "  is  a  favourite  phrase,  and  it  occurs  in  the 

next  fragment,  The  Beginning  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  generally  printed 

as  it  stands  in  this  volume,  but  was  probably  written  shortly  after  king  James's  accession  ; 

and  f<»warded  to  the  king  when  he  despatched  the  elaborate  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  "  Beginning"  was  sent  to  king  James  as  a  sample  of  a  long-formed  design ; — the  letter 

d  2 
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is  curious^ — ^but  the  king  was  indifferent^  and  soon  afterwards  Bacon  had  ^^  greatness  throsl 
upon  him."  He  evidently  intended  to  fiimish  a  memoir  of  his  own  times.  "  The  reason  whj 
I  presumed  to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because,  whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  have 
that  advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall  write  of  timeSj 
not  only  since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  observe.'*  Perhaps  the  finest 
portion  of  the  fragment,  is  that  in  which  he  enumerates  the  parties  to  whom  ''  a 
new  court  and  a  new- reign"  would  not  be  unwelcome;  showing  that  "every  condition  oi 
persons  had  some  contemplation  of  benefit,  which  they  promised  themselves,  over-reaching 
perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet  not  without  some  probable  ground  of  con- 
jecture." The  courtier  would  have  experienced  some  difficulty,  after  his  Discourse  in  tk^ 
praise  of  his  Sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  that  discourse  had  been  published,  in  ushering  in 
her  successor ;  and  the  assertion  in  the  fragment  that  queen  Elizabeth  imposed  "  a  silence 
touching  the  succession,"  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  he  "  notes,"  in  Us  letter  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  "  that  her  Majesty  did  always  right  to  his  Majesty's  hopes." 

The  Theological  tracts  may  be  justly  classed  amongst  the  most  delightful  of  Bacon'fi 
writings.  He  was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  He  could  have  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  scholarship  which  is  equally  proud  of  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  heathenism,  and 
its  perfect  indifference  to  the  true  religion.  All  other  intellectual  arts  were  subordinate,  il 
not  subservient  to  this ;  and  solemn  allusions  and  appeals  are  frequent  throughout  his  greatei 
works.  But  the  few  tracts  which  have  been  preserved  under  this  title,  present  the  most 
exquisite  memorials  of  his  piety.  The  Bible  was  just  the  book  for  such  a  mind.  Its  won- 
drous contents  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  his  nature,  and  met  the  necessities  of  his  case. 
His  intellect,  with  all  its  vast  yearnings,  received  illumination  and  expansion ;  his  heart,  with 
all  its  unutterable  anxieties,  found  purity  and  rest.  Without  for  one  moment  exalting  a 
professor  of  religion  into  its  patron,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  truly  beautiful  or  be- 
coming, than  the  adhesion  of  such  a  spirit  to  such  a  revelation.  No  one  since  Solomon*a 
time  had  such  good  reason  to  pronounce  the  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity," — and  no  one 
stood  more  in  need  of  that  refuge,  which  had  been  set  up  for  a  world.  The  renown  which 
was  to  increase  with  ages,  could  not  impart  the  peace  which  he  needed  with  the  meanest  oi 
his  fellow-probationers.  He  knew  full  well  that  all  that  he  had  done,  for  good  and  evil, 
would  undergo  the  most  rigid  scrutiny, — and  perhaps  that  he  should  be  singled  out  to  be 
ennobled  and  branded  as 

"  The  greatest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind !  '* 

What  a  withering  wreath,  then,  the  laurel  that  decked  his  anxious  brow !  what  hollow  sounds 
the  many  echoes  of  fame  that  fell  on  his  prophetic  ear !  But  if  the  effusions  we  are  now  to 
notice  were  the  transcripts  of  his  heart,  (and  who  amongst  his  depreciators  wUl  refuse  him 
this  sanctuary  ?)  the  fact  of  his  comfort  is  established,  and  a  great  mystery  in  life 
cleared  up. 

This  fact  has  been  strangely  overlooked  and  forgotten,  both  by  panegyrists  and  detractors  . 
and  therefore  these  productions,  so  far  as  they  are  strictly  devotional,  have  been  utterly 
neglected.  The  former,  not  daring  to  probe  the  whole  character,  pass  them  by  with  an 
ignorant  or  false  fastidiousness ;  and  the  latter,  incapable  of  reconciling  practical  dcdinquency 
with  repentant  and  exalted  piety,  only  permit  their  baffled  metaphysics  to  increase  their  vir- 
tuous animosity.  It  is  upon  christian  grounds  alone  that  we  can  form  a  true  and  fiedr  esti^ 
mate  of  Bacon's  character.  Take  all  that  is  said  for  and  against  him — ^let  it  be  assumed 
that  all  the  glory  and  the  shame  may  be  predicated  of  him — what  can  the  mere  worldling,  mere 
politician,  mere  moralist,  or  mere  philosopher  make  of  him  ?  They  impute  to  him  every 
thing  harsh,  ungenerous,  and  heartless,  and  resolve  him  into  a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  A 
sceptic  of  ordinary  ingenuity,  who  did  not  hold  by  the  idola  tribus  of  any  of  these  respective 
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impugnen,  mig^ht  fling  back  the  charges  on  themselves,  and  show  that  there  is  not  a  single 
action  for  vhich  they  condemn  the  Verulam,  for  which  they  might  not  be  as  justly  con- 
demned themselves.  This  wovid  be  no  justification,  we  admit,  but  it  stops  their  mouths, 
and  enables  us  to  carry  his  character  to  a  higher  tribunal — the  Christian's,  who  judges  of  him 
by  a  purer  law,  and  yet  pronounces  a  gentler  and  more  generous  verdict ! 

The  first,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  roost  valuable,  of  the  tractn,  is  A  Confession  of 
FoUh.  It  comes  warm  from  the  Book,  and  is  redolent  of  the  mysteries.  There  must 
have  gone  to  its  composition  many  a  folio.  His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, with  the  rise  and  progress  of  opinion,  with  the  fathers,  is  as  undoubted  as  his  profound 
stady  of  the  oracles  themselves  ;  and  there  breathes  throughout  this  Confession  all  that 
freshness  of  full  scholarship  and  mighty  intellect,  that  distinguish  the  writings  of  the  greater 
Reformers.  The  diction  is  as  worthy  of  the  sublime  theme,  as  unaided  language  ever  will 
be.  He  could  say,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  he  was  bound  by  the  principles  of  grace, 
and  the  law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  than  this  religion — that  he  was  of  the 
»me  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the 
martyrs  confirmed. 

The  Confession  is  printed  by  Rawley  at  the  close  of  the  Resuscitntio ; — and  "  thereby," 
says  the  worthy  chaplain,  '^  he  demonstrates  to  the  world,  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as 
veil  as  in  philosophy,  or  politics ;  and  that  he  was  versed  no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge, 
than  in  the  universal  and  adorning  knowledges.  For  though  he  composed  the  same  many 
years  before  his  death,  yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the  most  acceptable 
incense  unto  God  of  the  faith  wherein  he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all  his  other 
perfections  and  abilities  ;  and  the  best  perfiime  of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  death." 

The  Prayers  are  solemn,  appropriate,  and  sublimely  expressed.  There  is  no  "  natural  theo- 
logy** about  them.  "  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  scriptures  much  more.  I 
have  soQght  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples." 
What  are  the  confessions  of  his  frailty  to  man,  compared  with  these  1  "O  Lord,  my  strength,  I 
bate,  smce  my  youth,  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  com- 
fortable chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  providence.  As  thy  favours  have  increased 
Apon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections.  And  now  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy 
handifi  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness."  This 
true  confession  is  thus  sustained  and  concluded.  "  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess 
before  thee^  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I 
bare  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have 
Bade  best  profit,  but  mispent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O 
Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways." 

These  are  indeed 

*'  Sighs  now  breathed 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired.** 

The  next  is  a  Prayer,  properly  so  called,  and  not,  like  that  from  which  we  have  made 
the  preceding  extracts,  a  psalm  or  holy  song.  It  is  quaintly  described  as  "  a  prayer  made  and 
ittrf  by  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon."  We  much  doubt  whether  such  an  arch-hierarch  as 
Land  would  allow  a  layman  to  make  and  use  his  own  prayers  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  our 
author  never  obtained  episcopal  sanction  for  this  puritanic  practice.  This  effiision 
ift  as  comprehensive  a  form  of  pure  and  evangelical  supplication,  as  any  in  the  whole 
compQsa  of  theological  literature.  We  do  not  recollect  any  thing  in  Jeremy  Taylor 
^al  to  it.  It  might  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  those  beautiful  litanies 
»od  collects  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.     The  modern  style  of  prayer-inditing 
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is  excessively  feeble  and  frigid^  and  will  only  be  restored  wben  the  heart  of  this  great  Chris* 
tian  people  shall  commune  more  closely  with  the  word  of  God,  and  converse  more  habitn* 
ally  with  the  sages  of  primitive  and  reforming  times»  Bacon  raised  and  ennobled  evcrj 
thing  by  religion.  As  a  student,  and  as  a  writer  also,  the  great  philosopher  was  often  oc 
his  knees ;  and  he  has  prepared  two  most  suitable  prayers  for  "  the  student,"  and  for  "  th< 
writer,"  both  of  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  highest  and  the  soundest  principles.  Thf 
former  supplicates  a  greater  insight  into  the  works,  and  a  greater  faith  in  the  word,  of  God 
and  the  latter  presents  the  process  and  the  result  of  his  labour,  praying  that  he  ma] 
partake  of  the  "  rest,"  and  that  the  world  may  be  further  benefited  by  himself  and  others 
But  here  they  are,  and  their  brevity  and  their  beauty  will  be  our  excuse  for  quoting  them  entire 

THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

"  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and 
hearty  supplications ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage 
of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  nem 
refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  Tim 
also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  arc  divine 
neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural 
light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine 
mysteries.  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and 
vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  givec 
unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.     Amen." 

THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

"Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as  the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didsl 
pour  into  man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consummation  of  thy  workmanship,  ht 
pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from  thy  goodness,  retumeth  to  thj 
glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  reviewed  the  works  which  thy  hands  had  made,  beheldesi 
that  every  thing  was  very  good,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  complacency  in  them.  But  man, 
reflecting  on  the  works  which  he  had  made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works  with  thu 
sweat  of  our  brows,  thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  sabbath.  We  humbl) 
beg  that  this  mind  may  be  stedfastly  in  us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the 
hands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  large&i 
of  new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These  things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love, 
by  our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.     Amen." 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  curious  tract,  entitled  The  Characters  of  a  believing  Christian 
in  Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradictions,  does  not  stand  alone,  or  it  might  be  adduced 
by  sciolists  as  a  proof  of  his  scepticism.  Montagu  considers  it  spurious,  but  tlw 
piece  itself,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Confession  o/Faith/is  both  harmless  and  strikinglj 
ingenious.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  subtlety  of  discrimination,  which  he  displays  in 
selecting  and  marshalling  the  wondrous  truths  which  he  sets  in  seeming  opposition ;  and  it 
is  cliflicult  which  most  to  admire,  the  minuteness  and  extent  of  his  biblical  scholarship,  ox 
the  exquisite  facility  with  which  he  handles  his  rich  stores.  Whether  or  not  it  be  levelled 
against  the  practice  of  mixing  faith  and  reason,  the  mysteries  of  revelation  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  natural  understanding,  which  the  author  apprehended  made  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, and  a  superstitious  philosophy,  it  certainly  is  neither  ludicrous  nor  profane. 
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The  remftiaing  theological  tracts  bring  the  great  author  before  us  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view,  as  a  moderator  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  controversy.  In  these  two 
piecw,  the  one  entitled  An  Advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  Efig- 
Umdy  written  heioie  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  other.  Certain  Considerations  touching 
the  letter  Pacification  and  Edification  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  addressed  to 
James,  soon  after  his  accession,  we  are  presented  with  a  fair,  dispassionate,  and  most  unex- 
ceptionable statement  of  those  religious  disputes  which  then  agitated  the  kingdom.  They 
were  pamphlets  of  counsel  and  advice,  and  none  the  less  creditable  to  his  political  sagacity 
sad  philosophical  benevolence,  because  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
Accessor.  They  have  not  been  treated  with  much  less  indifference  by  the  hereditary  zealots 
of  either  faction.  The  party  so  long  dominant  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  testimony  against 
tbem  as  much  as  they  feared  the  reforms  which  he  had  the  courage  to  propose  ;  and  with  all 
hii  projected  lenity  and  would-be  conciliation,  he  was  too  much  of  a  temporizer  to  please 
the  exasperated  root-and-branch  regenerators  of  an  intolerant  and  tottering  hierarchy.  The 
first  of  these  pamphlets  has  indeed  been  quoted  by  Milton,  against  the  partial  conduct  of  the 
bishops  in  reference  to  the  press,  and  the  other  by  Hall  in  favour  of  episcopacy ;  but  their 
intrinsic  merits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  contemporary  polemics  or  suc- 
ceeding historians.  We  must,  however,  except  Dr.  Yaughan's  "  Memorials  of  the  Stuai;t 
Dyaasty,'*  who  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  excellent  work  to  their  examination. 

That  Bacon  was  not  insincere  in  his  recommendations  will  be  at  once  admitted,  when  it 
a  recollected  that  he  was  a  courtier  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  can  account  for  his  jeopardizing 
hii  interest,  by  stepping  out  of  his  profession  on  behalf  of  an  obnoxious  party,  but  a  deep 
Aoae  of  the  justice  of  his  views^  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  different  policy  from 
that  in  which  both  mistress  and  master  were  engaged.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
ckuch  of  Elngland  at  that  day,  had  his  suggestions  been  adopted ;  and  its  modern  reformers 
viU  do  well  to  imbibe  their  pious,  calm,  and  charitable  spirit.  Both  piepes  contain  abundant 
matter  for  reflection  to  the  liberal  politician  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  latter  piece, 
eq)ecially,  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  such  questions  as  the 
"government  of  bishops," — "the  liturgy,"  "ceremonies,"  and  "subscriptions,"  of  the 
church, — '*  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  church-maintenance."  The  ex-chancellor  might 
have  had  Cartwright  for  his  private  secretary,  when  he  indited  the  following  reply  to  the 
•ticklers  against  "  innovation:**  "  All  institutions  and  ordinances,  be  they  never  so  pure,  will 
cormpt  and  degenerate.  But  I  would  ask  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored, 
by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  Parliament  assembled ; 
devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief ;  and  contrariwise,  the  ecclesiastical 
^te  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time  ?  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  civil  causes  and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  churches  and  chapels 
Q«cd  no  reparations^  though  castles  and  houses  do." 

May  we  not  indulge  the  supposition  that  when  he  penned  this  paragraph,  he  thought  of 
hi«  father's  poor  chaplain,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  lived  in  his  family  when  he  was  a  very  boy ; 
ukI  though  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  was  consigned  to  prison  as  a  Puritan  for  no  other 
<^e$,  than  omitting  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  marrying  without  the  use  of  the 
nog,  and  not  consecrating  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  who  died  there,  when  Bacon  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  a  student  at  Trinity  College  ? 

The  Translation  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse,  was  the  "  poor  exercise  "  of  his  last 
iickness.  He  dedicates  it  to  his  friend  Herbert — and  "  in  respect  of  divinity  and  poesy  met, 
whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style,  of  this  little  writing,  I  could  not  make 
heller  choice."  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  he  would  have  done  that  which  has 
never  yet  been  accomplished.  The  versions  are  very  unequal,  but  the  104th  is  spirited 
throughout,  and   the  diction   remarkably  smooth   for  the   period.      Although    his   elo- 
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quence  has  tasked  the  powers  of  the  English  language  to  sustain  the  greatness  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  blazonry  of  his  illustrations,  he  was  no  **  maker"  himself.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent critic ;  but  from  want  of  genuine  sensibility  and  early  practice,  or  from  the  scientific 
character  of  his  pursuits,  which  led  him  to  think  more  of  man's  wants  than  feelings,  he  was 
no  poet, — ^he  had  "  the  vision,"  but  not  "  the  faculty"  divine. 

We  have  now  glanced,  though  very  cursorily,  at  most  of  the  works,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  titles  of  Moral,  Politicai,  Legale  Historical,  and  Theological,  writings ;  and  Mr. 
Hallam  has  well  said,  that  if  his  philosophy  had  never  existed,  there  would  be  enough  in 
these  alone  to  place  Bacon  among  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  produced.  But  the 
philosopher  pervades  them  all,  and  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  offspring. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  his  "  great  work," — but  we  shall  find  in  the  most  insignificant  of  these 
various  pieces  some  trace  of  his  genius :  the  name  alone  does  not  give  the  charm,  but  an 
actual  modification  of  that  same  transcendent  thing,  whose  higher  manifestations  excite  our 
wonder. 

As  a  Politician  we  have  seen  that  Bacon  was  a  personification  of  his  age — ^in  most  things 
in  advance  of  it,  in  nothing  below  it — and  if  not  better,  never  worse  than  his  contemporaries. 
In  common  with  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  when  the  fiavour  of  the  sovereign 
was  indispensable  to  success,  he  was  a  courtier.  Prerogative  was  in  full  vigour  when  his 
career  commenced,  and  he  lived  to  see  its  splendour  wane  with  himself.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  great  officers  of  state  cashiered  by  the  Commons,  and  the  game  of  Impeachment 
reached  his  master  at  last.  The  vitia  hominis,  with  him,  were  the  mtia  temporis.  Brought 
up  under  a  system  which  left  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  the  beck  of  tyrannical  tribunals, 
and  all  his  life  an  actor  in  it,  he  yet  could  say  to  Buckingham  in  the  Tower,  that  "  he  was 
never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no,  nor  unfortunate  counsel."  Without 
extenuating  the  Machiavellian  policy  that  prevailed,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  represent- 
ative principle  had  been  long  observed,  rather  as  a  custom,  than  a  right ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Organon  of  all  constitutional  government,  must  be  understood  by 
subjects,  before  it  will  be  respected  by  rulers. 

As  a  Lawyer,  though  greatly  learned,  he  was  prevented,  by  other  avocations,  from  dis- 
charging the  common  obligation  to  his  profession ;  and  no  one  will  regret  that,  as  he  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  noble  views  of  judicial  science,  he  did  not  attempt  to  increase  the  con- 
fiision  of  chaos,  by  any  additions  after  the  manner  of  Coke.  It  is  curious  that  while  he  ad- 
mits the  sentence  he  had  incurred  to  be  just,  "  and  for  reformation*  sake  fit,"  he  maintains, 
and  in  the  Tower  too,  that  he  was  "  the  justest  chancellor  that  had  been,  in  the  five  changes 
since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time."  Some  of  the  suitors  actually  applied  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  relief  hgainst  Bacon's  decrees,  on  the  ground  of  supposed  corruption;  **  but,"  says 
Carte,  "  they  were  found  too  just  to  be  reversed."  While  we  differ  from  Lord  Brougham, 
(who  merits  more  of  this  age  than  any  other  of  its  many  illustrious  statesmen,)  as  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  Mr.  B.  Montagu's  recent  attempt  to  vindicate  the  legal  arid 
judicial  character  of  Bacon,  we  must  agree  with  "  one  thing,"  which  that  learned  lord  asserts 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  note  in  his  famous  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology, — "  One 
thing,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  they  who  so  loudly  blame  Bacon,  overlook  the  meanness 
of  all  the  great  statesmen  of  those  courtly  times."  And  when  the  sovereigns  whom  he 
served,  and  prime  ministers,  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  for  the  exertion  of  their 
interest  with  the  judges,  why  should  Bacon  be  singled  out  as  a  monster  of  venality  ? 

As  an  Historian  he  has  left  but  few  pieces,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  with  a 
larger  scope  he  would  have  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  the  department  of  civil  history. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  projects  was  a  history  of  England,  and  one  of  his  latest  a  memoir 
of  his  own  times.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  of  our  greatest  men  should  have 
attempted  the  history  of  their  country  ;  and  that  with  ample  materials*  and  an  equal  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  the  work,  neither  should  have  accomplished  it.  Ba4:ofCs  amounted  to 
DO  more  than  a  "  tender,"  and  Milton's  was  hut  a  "  beginning."  How  differently  these 
mea  would  have  treated  their  theme !  They  were  each  prompted  by  the  same  motive,  **  the 
aoTorthiness  of  the  history  of  England,"  and  "  the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  me- 
chanic*." But  who  would  take  the  "  Great  Instauration,"  or  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  out  of 
either*8  hand  ? 

As  a  Moralist  and  a  Thbologian,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  his  merits ;  in  the 
one  he  has  appeared  as  a  practical,  in  the  other  as  a  Christian,  philosopher.  From  the  sepa- 
rate little  tracts  and  fragments  which  we  have  last  noticed,  (as  well  as  the  greater  works, 
whkh  contain  a  fhUer  development  of  his  views  on  this  subject,)  it  appears  that  he  slighted 
that  has  been  termed  Natural  Theology.  He  was  content  with  the  Bible,  without  which 
Natural  Theology  is  a  dabble  of  inconclusive  presumptions,  and  in  connexion  with- which,' 
boweTer  pleasing  as  a  speculative  inquiry,  useless  as  a  canon  of  faith,  or  a  rule  of  life.  By 
the  inductive  philosophy,  which  our  author  taught,  we  can  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  without  us  and  within  us ;  but  neither  enables  us  "  to  find  out  the  Almighty  ; "  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  Him  we  cannot  please  Him.  We  can  know  no  more  of  Him  than 
be  is  pleased  to  reveal,  by  his  works  and  by  his  word,  and  if  the  former  had  been  sufficient 
tbe  latter  had  not  been  vouchsafed.  Theology  as  much  requires  a  revelation,  as  natural 
pMowphy  requires  a  nature,  or  mental  philosophy  a  mind.  "  Next  to  the  study,"  says 
Bacon,  addressing  his  university,  "  of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
mm  over  that  volume  of  the  works  of  God." 

Bat  the  rich  collection  of  Letters,  preserved  by  the  labours  of  Rawley,  Tenison,  Ste- 
pbew,  and  Birch,  and  published  in  this  edition,  throw  the  greatest  light  upon  our  author  in 
all  the  characters  which  he  sustained.  It  is  a  singular  fortune  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
correspondence  should  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  private  memorials  of  our  most 
distinguished  countrymen  were  not  very  carefully  respected  by  their  contemporaries  ;  and 
Then  such  a  genius,  or  rather  such  a  miracle,  as  Shakspeare  was  allowed  to  depart  with- 
out the  slightest  effort  being  made  to  illustrate  his  individual  life,  it  would  not  have  been 
wrprismg  if  one,  in  whom  was  enshrined  as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect,  had,  notwith- 
standing his  aristocratic  connexions,  been  similarly  treated.  There  are  some  works  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated  without  an  acquaintance  with  their  authors,  and  others 
ihich  do  not  require  any  biographical  illustration.  The  writers  of  the  former  class  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  thought  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  univer- 
^ty;  and  whatever  depends,  entirely,  upon  individual  experience,  is  obviously  limited  in 
its  utility.  But  there  are  some  men  who  are  active,  as  well  as  contemplative ;  and  while 
their  mental  achievements  are  their  own  expositors,  the  labours  of  their  lives  must  be  re- 
wded  m  story.  Bacon  united  the  two  characters  in  a  transcendent  degree,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  him  in  both  is  wonderfully  enlarged  by  these  epistolary  self-disclosures.  They  are 
^ery  numerous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  500,  and  forming  almost  a  consecutive  series,  from 
^be  time  when  he  was  a  masquer  at  Gray's  Inn,  to  the  very  letter  which  he  dictated  a  few 
hoars  before  his  death.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  are  high  and  various  in  matter,  dig- 
nified but  plain  in  style,  and  characterized  by  a  sort  of  indescribable  sagacity,  which  keeps 
tbem  all  of  a  piece,  and  makes  them  truly  Baconian. 

The  Philosophical  works  remain  to  be  considered ;  and  a  general  account  of  them  is 
*11  that  will  be  now  attempted.  Superabundant  and  inviting  as  are  the  materials  for  specu- 
lative discussion,  on  nearly  every  subject  which  can  engage  the  human  understanding,  our 
undertaking  will  be  limited  to  the  presentation  of  a  plain  outline  of  their  contents. 

It  altars  that  while  yet  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  he  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
'^ing  philosophy  ;  the  scholar  had  even  then  planned  a  scheme  for  improving  the  schools. 
Wiether  the  meditative  youth  ventured  so  far  as  either  to  express  the  deficiencies  he  "  noted," 
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or  to  shape  his  academic  rebellion  into  any  consistent  form,  is  matter  of  conjecture  merely ; 
but  the  fact  of  his  early  attention  to  philosophy  is  undoubted, — his  letter  to  Father  Fq1> 
gentio  proves  his  attachment  to  these  studies,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  so 
soon  on  his  travels  must  have  been  highly  fieivourable  to  his  scientific  independence.  The 
professors  of  any  science  are  generally  satisfied  if  they  teach  what  they  know,  and  seldom 
aspire  to  become  its  benefactors,  by  enlarging  its  bounds,  or  reforming  its  method.  So 
early  an  emancipation,  therefore,  from  the  personal  authority  of  pedagogues,  may  be  re- 
garded as  fortunate ;  and  the  career  he  was  destined  to  run  in  after-life  was  sufliciently  high 
and  difficult,  to  render  it  desirable  that  the  conmiencement  should  be  smoothed.  He  staid 
long  enough  at  the  University  to  learn  what  they  could  teach ;  and  not  so  long  as  to  have 
much  to  unlearn.  He  experienced  no  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  not  completing  his 
curriculum f  which  so  ardent  and  vigorous  a  genius  would  not  easily  surmount;  and  there 
is  something  extremely  ludicrous  in  the  assertion,  that  by  reason  of  his  premature  despatch 
on  his  travels,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  sealed  books  to  him  in  the  originals.  The  late  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  hazarded  this  singuW  opinion  in  one  of  his  "  Friends ;"  and  the  imputation 
is  indulged  in  to  cover  the  still  greater  absurdity  which  he  maintains,  of  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  Baconian  and  Platonic  systems ;  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memories  of 
mighty  philosopher  and  wayward  poet,  to  assert  the  classical  learning  of  the  one  against 
the  juvenile  sneer  of  the  other. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Bacon  and  the  Universities  were  on  any  but  the 
very  best  of  terms.  He  was  as  fully  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  them,  as  they  were  of  the 
honour  of  having  reared  such  an  alumnus.  They  were  then,  perhaps  more  than  they  are  now, 
in  consequence  of  anti-national  restrictions,  the  centres  from  which  emanated  all  the  existing 
learning,  and  the  main  sources  of  political  and  religious  agitation.  Our  author  did  them 
some  service  in  his  official  character,  and  presentation  copies  of  his  greater  works  were 
always  acknowledged  with  respectful  promptitude.  But  the  reader  wUl  be  amused  with  the 
ex-cathedr&  sort  of  advice  which  the  layman  gives  to  them, — he  could  deal  more  independently 
with  a  convocation  of  Aristotelians  than  with  the  pettiest  court  minion. 

While  nothing  is  positively  known  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  our  author  to  these 
studies,  it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  conjecture  that  his  father's  Puritanical  chaplain^ 
whom  we  have  already  referred  to,  might  have  engaged  his  early  attention  to  them.  John- 
8on*8  letters  to  Bishop  Sandys  show  that  the  chaplain  was  no  mean  proficient  in  logic ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  below  par  with  his  brethren  in  his  hatred  of  the 
Schoolmen,  who  had  metamorphosed  the  laws  of  thought  into  the  laws  of  their  church.  It  is 
indeed  more  than  likely  that  the  precocious  and  inquisitive  mind  of  Bacon  was  thus  inocu- 
lated with  an  anti-scholastic  prepossession,  long  before  he  was  committed  to  the  educa- 
tional tutelage  of  Whitgift. 

However  this  may  be  accounted  for,  the  philosophy  which  had  smitten  the  boy  at  college 
became  the  constant  delight  of  the  man.  He  was  never  intended  for  an  "  abbey  lubber," 
or  a  mere  "  sorry  book-maker.'*  He  was  eminently  fitted  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  if  he  had  not  fallen,  by  risking  a  popular  penalty  on  the 
security  of  a  princely  protection,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  regrets  pathetically  be- 
wailing his  immersion  from  youth  to  age  in  civil  business.  The  philosophy  partially  hatched 
at  college  was  of  too  robust  and  practical  a  kind  to  be  addled  by  brooding  over.  It  was  in- 
tended to  come  "  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms," — and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  the  results.  His  letters  abound  with  references  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  "  whereby  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and  merit  of  the  times  succeeding."  The  unwearied 
industry  with  which  he  applied  himself,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  engagements,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  all-comprehensive  scheme,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  consolatory  facts  of 
his  history.     Life  and  society  were  largely  mingled  in,  he  used  to  cry,  "  Eastward  ho!"— 
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lod  Us  aidnous  caUing,  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  cabinet  schemes,  and  court  cabals,  were 
eertainlf  not  without  their  claims  or  their  fascinations.     But  the  philosophy  was  the  busi- 

I  flftsof  his  great  soul,  and  through  evil  and  good  report  he  followed  after  it.  He  never  gave 
it  op,  and  it  never  gave  him  up.     It  injured,  or  at  least  his  literary,  injured,  his  legal,  repu- 

j  tation  at  first,  but  most  unjustly ;  for  with  him  it  was  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  profes- 
lional  daties ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  was  neither  dreamer,  nor  idler,  nor  wholesale  de- 

I  daimer,  nor  juggling  dealer  in  rhapsodies,  but  a  most  assiduous  plodder  in  the  beaten  and 

I  leciitimate  track  of  distinction.  His  mighty  heart  was  no  more  to  be  won  by  phantasy,  or 
dbnlered  by  enthusiasm,  than  it  could  be  filled  and  engrossed  by  forensic,  courtly,  or 

;  political  avocations.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  practical  subserviency  to  many  a  wearisome 
ud  many  a  humiliating  exigency,  his  allegiance  to  his  destiny  was  paramount.  And  he 
bid  his  reward,  for  it  made  him  not  more  great  than  happy.  ^Schiller  has  a  sa3ring,  that 
"*  he  found  the  happiness  of  life,  after  all,  to  consist  in  the  discharge  of  some  mechani- 
cil  duty ;  *^  and  upon  this  principle.  Bacon  must  have  found  his  chosen  labour  an  abundant 
Mirce  of  comfort  and  satisfaction.  To  use  a  vulgar  but  strong  expression,  he  was  always 
ai  U,  The  mere  mechanical  labour  of  such  frequent  composition,  correction,  and  transcrip- 
toll  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  in  the  *'  great  work,"  became  delightful.  And  when  we  add  the 
(timulas  of  fame,  utility,  and  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  exercise,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
noagine  his  real  indifference  to  popular  or  imperial  frowns,  than  to  account  for  his  sensitive- 
ofiii  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  he  found  more  genuine  pleasure  in  polishing  an  aphorism 
thaa  b  counselling  a  king.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  both,  and  he  did.  The  success  of 
tbe  philosopher  was  not  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  low  intrigues  and  servile  ambition.  For 
tkoDe  he  was  sufficiently  punished,  and  for  the  other  he  has  had  his  reward. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  appears  to  be  two  sets  of  Philosophical  works ;  the 
Ko^i^  which  properly  occupy  the  first  200  pages  of  this  edition ;  and  the  Latin,  which 
"ppear  to  be  much  more  extensive.  We  have  hithertx),  with  a  single  exception,  adhered 
to  the  convenient  order  of  arrangement  adopted  by  the  earlier  printers ;  but  the  object 
of  our  brief  summary  will  perhaps  be  best  attained  by  diverging  from  this  order  again ;  and 
natead  of  considering  the  English  apart  from  the  Latin  works,  to  give  an  account  of  them 
w  one  **  great  work."  If  we  only  had  the  English  Philosophical  works,  the  author  would 
We  been  our  lasting  benefactor,  and  they  would  have  borne  the  stamp  of  immortality. 
Inking  at  them  as  they  now  stand,  at  the  Advancement  of  Learning ,  the  Sylva  Sylvarum, 
*it)»  its  acknowledged  imperfections,  and  the  two  fragments  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature^ 
>nd  Fdam  Labyrinihi,  (beyond  all  comparison  the  most  wonderful  of  fragments,)  we 
^M  not  merely  have  said  that  this  man  was  sublime  in  eloquence,  subtle  of  wit,  exact 
in  learning,  gigantic  in  comprehension,  and  of  wonderful  insight ;  but  that  he  was  con- 
viDced  of  a  disease  which  infected  all  science,  when  every  one  thought  it  in  a  sound  state, 
and  more  than  hinted  at  the  remedy ;  that  when  the  conception  of  being  in  the  wrong  way 
^^  in  itself  an  achievement,  he  had  a  perpetual  craving  after,  as  well  as  an  idea  of,  the 
^ht  way;  that  he  was  not  merely  to  leave  the  high  road  on  which  the  footsteps  of 
^0  and  Aristotle  were  still  visible,  but  find  out  one  more  excellent ;  and  that  the  toil 
^^  his  firat  steps  was  encouraged  by  visions,  and  refreshed  by  prospects,  of  the  good 
^  glory  that  were  to  follow.  Nor  would  this  be  exaggeration  ;  though  the  judgment 
•Day  be  considerably  influenced  by  our  acquaintance  with  some  of  them  in  that  more 
«»tored  and  systematic  shape,  in  which  they  have  earned  surpassing  credit ;  but  if  we 
<^^*nipare  the  English  works  with  any  others  of  that  era,  their  superiority  will  be  at  once 


The  Advancement  of  Learning  was  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  The  two  Books  of 
'^nci9  Bacon^  of  the  Prqficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning ^  divine  and  human.  To  the 
^9'   The  letters  which  accompany  the  presentation  copies  of  this  work  are  very  interest- 
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ing.  He  begs  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  "  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant,  writing  to 
the  learnedest  king  that  hath  reigned,"  as  his  Lordship  was  "  the  learnedest  counsellor  in 
this  kingdom."  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  receives  the  second  copy,  "  in  regard  of  his  great  and 
rare  desert  of  learning  :  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the  saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be. 
And  he  having  built  an  ark  to  save  learning  from  the  deluge,  deserved  in  propriety,  any 
new  instrument  or  engine  whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced."  He  presents 
"  the  like  argument  "  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  reminds  him  that  as  he  had  "  much  com- 
mandment over  the  author,  so  his  Lordship  had  also  a  great  interest  in  the  argument."  He 
prays  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  *'  acceptation  "  of  it,  after  complimenting  him  on  his  being  "  a 
great  governor  in  a  province  of  learning,  and  adding  to  his  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  his  affection  judgment."  He  signifies  his  duty  to  the  lord  treasurer,  Buckhurst, 
and  desires  his  favourable  acceptance  of  a  copy,  "  not  only  as  a  chancellor  of  an  university, 
but  as  one  that  was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  and  would  therefore  yield  a  gracious 
assent  to  his  first  love,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  he  was  so  much 
adorned."    But  we  shall  not  refer  to  others. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  Bacon  requested  Dr.  Playfer,  whose  praise  was  in 
all  the  colleges  at  that  time,  to  translate  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  accordingly  essayed,  but 
with  such  an  over-niceness,  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  go  on  with  it.  In  the  letter  to 
Playfer  on  this  business,  he  thus  speaks  of  what  he  **  chiefly  sought"  in  that  work.  *^  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own  commendation,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter 
course  for  me  to  have  done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  of  taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and 
rearing  them  first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in 
their  best  state.  But  forasmuch  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state  of  learning,  to  my  power, 
not  glory  ;  and  because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  men's  wits,  than  to  magnify 
mine  own,  I  was  desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by  uttering 
rather  seeds  than  plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by  sowing  with  the  basket, 
rather  than  with  the  hand."  It  will  now  be  seen  that  this  beautiful  treatise  was  afterwards 
translated  and  greatly  enlarged  ;  but  the  De  Augmentis  will  never  diminish  the  home  repu- 
tation of  The  Advancement.  The  first,  however,  was  the  only  edition  of  The  Advancement 
during  the  author's  life. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  appearance  of  the  De  Augmeniisy  with  the  letters  respecting 
it;  and  reserve  any  observations  on  the  work  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  Great  Instanration, 
until  we  review  that  performance  as  a  whole.  The  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  was  pub- 
lished in  1623;  and  this,  says  Tenison,  is  "  the  fairest  and  most  correct  edition."  Copies 
were  sent  to  the  king,  the  prince,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  duly  acknowledged.  He  sends 
**  the  poor  Iruits  of  his  leisure  "  to  his  Majesty,  from  whose  court  and  presence  he  was  vir- 
tually  excluded.  "  This  book  was  the  first  thing  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  Majesty,  and 
it  may  be  will  be  the  last.  For  I  had  thought  it  should  have  been  pasthuma  proles,  but 
God  hath  otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  translation,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new 
work."  He  sends  to  the  prince  "  the  Book  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged  as  it  may  go  for  a  new  work ;"  and  says,  "  it  is  a  book,  he  thinks,  will 
live,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not."  To  Buckingham  he  writes, 
that  "  after  his  Majesty  and  his  Highness,  he  was  ever  to  have  the  third  turn."  This  letter 
is  literally  a  begging  one,  and  so  is  that  to  the  king,  the  postscript  of  which  contains  a 
petition  worthy  of  Miserrimus  himself.  The  philosopher  was  indeed  their  "  prostrate  and 
cast-down  servant !  "  But  these  humiliating  exhibitions  are  redeemed  by  the  noble  and  dig- 
nified style  which  he  assumes,  in  addressing  the  "  famous  college  of  Trinity,"  his  ahna 
mater,  and  her  sister  of  Oxford.  The  "  golden  treatise,"  as  Tenison  would  say,  whose 
translations  of  these  letters  we  adopt,  is  thus  commended  to  their  notice ;  and  some  will  be 
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csrioas  to  be  acquainted  with  their  acknowledgments,  but  we  can  only  gratify  them  with 
the  Oxford  reception. 

"Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  to  the  most  famous  College  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  in  Cambridge,  Health. 

"  The  progress  of  things,  together  with  themselves,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
l^Tiercfore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  fountains  my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I 
thought  it  fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope,  also,  it  may  so  happen  that 
the«e  things  of  ours  may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you,  being  replanted  in  their 
native  soil.  Therefore,  I  likewise  exhort  you,  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence  to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences  :  but  that,  next  to  the  study  of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tnres,  ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works  of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost 
dUigence,  and  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be  looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on 
those  texts.     Fare  ye  well." 

"  To  the  indulgent  Mother,  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge,  Health. 

"  I  here  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability,  the  debts  of  a  son.  I  exhort  you  also  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  myself :  that  is,  to  set  your  whole  might  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences,  and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought  together  with  humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to 
suffer  the  talent  which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you  to  lie  dead  in  a  napkin. 
Doubtless  the  favour  of  the  divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst  you,  if  philosophy 
being  submitted  to  religion,  you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of  sense ;  and  if,  all 
study  of  opposition  being  laid  aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another  as  if  he  were 
irguing  with  himself.     Fare  ye  well." 

"  To  the  famous  University  of  Oxford,  Health. 

"  Since  I  have  written  to  my  indulgent  mother  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge,  I 
i»hould  be  wanting  in  respect  were  I  not  to  offer  a  similar  token  of  my  affection  to  her 
lister.  But  as  I  have  exhorted  them,  so  do  I  now  exhort  you,  strenuously  to  exert  your- 
^Ives  in  the  advancement  of  learning ;  and  instead  of  imagining,  that  by  the  labours  of  the 
zQcients,  nothing  or  every  thing  has  been  attained,  to  reflect  with  humility  upon  your  own 
powers,  and  aid  their  discoveries  by  your  experience.  The  event  must  be  prosperous,  i^ 
iutead  of  mutually  attacking  each  other,  you  unite  your  forces  against  the  strong*holds  of 
natttie.    This  will  afford  you  ample  scope  for  honour  and  for  victory.     Fare  ye  well," 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Oxford ;  and  that  part  of  the  heading,  which  is  between 
brackets,  was  omitted  by  Tenison  himself. 

**  Most  noble  and  [what  in  nobility  is  next  to  a  miracle]  most  learned  Viscount. 

"  Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more  agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have 
received  nothing  more  acceptable,  than  the  sciences ;  and  those  sciences  which  she  formerly 
^t  forth  poor,  of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  elegant,  tall,  and  by  the  sup- 
plies of  your  wit,  by  which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most  rich  in  dowry.  She 
««leemeth  it  an  extraordinary  favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury  made  of  that  by  a  stranger, 
^if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called  a  stranger,)  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony  upon  her 
children ;  and  she  readily  acknowledgeth  that  though  the  muses  are  born  in  Oxford,  they 
?K)w  elsewhere :  grown  they  are  under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules  in  learn- 
ing, have  by  your  own  hand  further  advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which  by 
the  rest  of  t^at  world  were  supposed  immovable. 
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"  We  congratiilate  you,  you  most  accomplished  combatant,  who  by  your  most  di 
patronage  of  the  virtues  of  others  have  overcome  other  patrons,  and  by  your  own  wii 
yourself.  For  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you  advanced  only  learned  men 
at  last  (oh  ravishing  prodigy !)  you  have  also  advanced  learning  itself. 

'*  The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  burden  upon  your  clients,  in  the  recei^ 
which  we  have  the  honour,  but  in  the  enjoying  of  it  the  emolument  will  descend  i 
posterity  ,*  if,  therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return  sufficient  and  siiitable  tl 
our  nephews  of  the  next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay  the  remainder,  if! 
yourself,  to  the  honour  of  your  name.     Happy  they,  but  we  how  much  more  happy,  | 
whom  you  were  pleased  to  do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter  written  by  no  other  th 
your  own  hand ;  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for  re< 
(your  work,)  and  for  concord  in  our  studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book ;  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  for  your  Lordship  to  enrich  the  muses  out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.    Wherefore,  this  most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understal 
has  been  with  the  most  solemn  reverence  received  in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  1^ 
doctors  and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote  hath  placed  in  our  public  lib 
every  single  person  has  gratefiilly  deposited  in  his  memory.     Your  Lordship's  most  del 
servant.  The  University  of  Oxford.''^ 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Great  Work,"  the  Novum  Organum  Sdeniia 
which  appeared  in  1620,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  king.  On  presenting  a  copy  U 
Majesty,  he  thought  fit  to  accompany  it  with  some  ^'  private  lines ;  "  and  this  letter  o 
12th  October,  1620,  was  intended  to  "  seek  access"  for  the  work,  "  not  so  much  U 
person,  as  to  his  judgment."  The  "  private  lines  "  are  the  best  and  most  interesting  ace 
of  it.  "  The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  be  set  forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  1( 
teaching  to  invent  and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism  incompetent  for  scienc 
nature  ;  and  thereby  to  make  philosophy  more  true  and  active."  As  it  tended  "  to  enl 
the  bounds  of  reason,  and  to  endow  man's  estate  with  new  value,"  he  thought  it  was  nc 
proper  oblation  to  a  king.  The  merit  of  this  small  book  is  mightily  enhanced,  whe 
informs  his  illustrious  correspondent,  that  he  *^  had  been  about  such  work  near  thirty  ya 
One  reason  of  his  publishing  it,  before  completing  his  vast  design,  was  the  precarious  i 
of  his  health — ^^  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and  would  have  it  saved;" 
another  reason  for  ushering  it  into  the  world  by  itself,  was  his  desire  to  obtain  assists 
and  royal  assistance  too,  in  the  execution  of  an  indispensable  work — "  to  try  whether  I 
get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  compiling  a  natural  and  experim< 
history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a  true  and  active  philosophy."  This  s 
sentence  was  fraught  with  a  volume  of  discovery.  He  thought  his  Majesty's  favour  to 
work  would  be  "  as  much  as  an  hundred  years'  time."  His  asstirance  that  this  "  porli< 
the  work  "  woidd  last,  even  if  the  whole  were  not  completed  by  him,  is  perfect — "  for  1 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds  with  ages ; "  and  he  stamps  it  with  immortf 
when  with  blended  modesty  and  dignity,  he  describes  it  to  be  "  a  work  not  meant  for  pi 
or  glory,  but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men."  "  One  thing  "  he  was  ambitious  of,  an 
was  ambitious  of  this  one  thing  ^^  with  hope,"  and  it  was  a  memorable  ambition  to  indulg 
when  the  ardent  philosopher  felt  the  weight  of  declining  years, — *'  that  after  these  beginni 
and  the  wheel  once  set  agoing,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of  christian  pens,  than  hitl 
they  have  done  out  of  heathen ; "  and  this  he  confesses  he  was  ambitious  of"  with  hope 
^*  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Adtancement  of  Learning  is 
tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  abroad  ;  and  this  is  the  same  argument  sunk  deeper 

The  **  private  lines  "  thus  addressed  to  the  king,  whom  he  styled  **  the  greatest  m* 
of  reason,  and  author  of  beneficence,'*  on  earth,  were  acknowledged  on  the  16th  Octc 
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a  very  gracious  and  sensible  epistk,  declaring  the  book  ^^  a  most  acceptable  present/'  and 
i*'  firm  resolution  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention; "  and  assuring  the  author^ 
Ibat  he  coold  not  have  made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  his  place,  and  his  metho- 
lel  and  universal  knowledge.'' 

rhis  "  gracious  acceptance  "  of  the  book  was,  of  course,  a  "  singular  comfort "  to  the 
^cellor  ;  and  on  the  19th  October,  he  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  condescension  in  a 
Imdid  letter.  As  the  king,  however,  had  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  "  help  *' 
ihad  solicited.  Bacon  adroitly  availed  himself  of  *'  this  comfortable  beginning,"  to  renew 
i  appUcation  "  to  be  aiding  to  him  to  set  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  natural  and 
^rimental  history,"  gravely  tempting  him  with  the  pleasures  of  science;  and  he 
Jesses  a  hope  that  "  many  noble  inventions  would  be  discovered  for  man's  use,"  in  the 
fcg's  times  ;  '*  for  who  can  tell,  now  that  this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go ; 
id  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower?"  But  the  complimentary  turn  at  the  com- 
pDcement  of  this  letter  is  worthy  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  the  ancients,"  where  after  comparing 
^king  to  a  star,  and  quoting  the  famous  "  astrum  Caesaris"  of  Virgil,  he  thus  evolves  the 
bHcation — ^'  This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the 
peters  of  temporal  blessings,  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope,  by  God's  holy  providence, 
Bl  be  ripened  by  Ccesar's  star." 

?as8ing  by  the  other  presentation  epistles,  it  will  be  seen  from  an  early  letter  to  Mr. 
^hew,  who  was  anxious  to  smooth  down  impediments  to  his  friend's  scheme,  that  some 
prtion  of  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished  in  October  1609.  The  '^  churchmen  "  were 
It,  in  Matthew's  opinion,  to  be  unnecessarily  ruffled,  and  "  church  matters  "  were  not  to 
n  disturbed.  Bacon  knew  that  "  churchmen,"  political  churchmen,  were  not  to  be  cou- 
nted, and  therefore  did  his  best  not  to  offend  them.  These  "  impediments,"  the  political 
'  charchmcn,"  were  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  freedom  of  thought  must  necessarily 
|R  obnoxious  to  them.  Touch  their  power,  and  you  touch  them ;  and  whatever  might  have 
ieen  their  diversities  of  doctrine  or  politics,  and  wherever  the  attempt  might  have  been 
Bftde,  the  shock  is  universally  felt  and  resented.  If  the  Novum  Organum  had  been  pub- 
Uied  St  Rome  instead  of  London,  its  author  would  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
liott  The  Jesuits,  the  schoolmen,  the  political  churchmen,  had  formed  an  alliance,  offensive 
led  defensive,  with  the  mighty  shade  of  Aristotle ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  never  forgiven  the 
^^am  for  casting  him  out, — ^to  this  day  the  Novum  Organum  is  a  branded  and  forbid- 
den book  by  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Matthew  was  an  exile  at  the  time  on  account  of  his  identi- 
*«lioii  with  this  class  of  men.  Bacon  thus  alludes  to  his  "  caution  " — *^  For  your  caution 
«  to  churchmen  and  church  matters,  as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause  and 
«l«brity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not ;  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  part  which 
t »  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect,  so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  far  about.  But  the 
tnitb  18  that  I  at  all  have  no  occasion  to  meet  them  in  my  way,  except  it  be  as  they  will 
*^  confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you  know,  is  intemperately  magnified 
"ftbeachoolmen ;  and  is  also  allied,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  Jesuits  by  Faber,  who  was  a  com- 
Psoion  of  Loyola,  and  a  great  Aristotelian."  The  "  part "  sent  with  this  letter  showed 
tiat  the  question  between  him  and  the  ancients,  was  not  of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of 
"^  Tightness  of  the  way."  We  must  not  omit  an  amusing  comparison — *^  Other  matters  I 
^te  not  of;  myself  am  like  the  miller  of  Grancester,  that  was  wont  to  pray  for  peace 
'"^'^gst  the  willows ;  for  while  the  winds  blew,  the  wind-mills  wrought  and  the  water-mill 
^w  le*  customed.     So  I  see  that  controversies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advancement  of 


Ifi  another  beautifid  letter  to  Matthew,  after  confessing  his  desires  to  be  "  that  his 
^™»g»  thould  not  count  the  present  time  or  some  few  places  in  such  sort  as  might  make 
"^  either  less  general  to  persons  or  less  permanent  in  fixture  ages/'  he  says,  **  As  to  the 
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Instauration,  your  so  fall  approbation  thereof  I  read  with  much  comfort,  by  how  roach  moi 
my  heart  is  upon  it,  and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and  concurrence  in  a  matt 
so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can  assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great  hope  decay  wil 
youth,  and  multitude  of  civil  businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though  not  the  deligh 
of  contemplation,  yet  the  proceeding  in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my  affection  ai 
desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses.  And  therefore  I  hope  even  by  this,  that  it  is  wd 
pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom  all  good  moves." 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews,  in  1622,  he  speaks  of  this  work  as  that  which  he  "d 
most  esteem,"  and  declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  "  new  parts  thereof*"  B 
this  design  was  never  accomplished. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  several  tracts  which  are  now  prefixed  to  the  De  Au^menti 
formed  the  introductory  tracts  of  the  Novum  Organum ;  and  this  arrangement  was  n 
altered  by  the  author  himself,  when  he  published  the  former  work.  But  there  can  be  i 
doubt,  that  the  transfer  was  judiciously  made,  and  is  still  properly  retained ;  because  tl 
tracts  in  question  were  merely  advertisements  to  the  Great  Instauration,  and  not  to  th 
part  of  it  to  which  they  were  first  prefixed,  and  Bacon  has  expressly  declared  that  he  intendi 
the  De  Augmentis  to  serve  as  the  basis  or  first  part  of  that  work,  to  which  these  tracts  aj 
simply  preliminary.  We  have  therefore,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Montagu's  caveat  against  i 
preferred  the  old  arrangement  to  that  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  and  we  will  pxt 
ceed  at  once  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  in  the  order  in  which  it  standi 

The  Sic  Cogitavit  is  the  first  of  the  small  tracts,  and  fitly  is  it  placed  in  the  front.  Frai 
ciscus  de  Verulamio  sic  cogitavit,  talemque  apud  se  rationem  instituit ;  quam  viventibus  i 
posteris  notam  Jieri,  ipsorum  inter  esse  puiavit.  It  is  a  brief  and  solemn  announcement  < 
the  necessity  of  trying  a  "  new  way,"  and  his  motives  for  attempting  it.  Then  comes  tl 
Pra/atio,  which,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  preface  to  the  De  Aagmenfis,  bi 
to  the  Instauration ;  and  it  contains  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  He  discusses  the  stale  i 
the  s'^iences,  discovers  their  low  condition,  and  shows  that  a  different  way  must  be  opena 
and  other  aids  procured,  in  order  to  advance  them.  This  Preface  is  a  master-piece  of  writin| 
and  it  unites,  with  a  magical  facility,  all  the  graces  of  the  fiorid  style,  with  the  most  sal 
stantial  matter — with  thought  the  boldest,  yet  calm ;  the  profoundest,  yet  clear ;  the  moi 
minute  and  subtle,  yet  comprehensive.  Many  things  will  the  reader  find  in  it  which  he  wi 
meet  with  elsewhere,  but  Bacon's  repetitions  of  himself,  like  those  of  Demosthenes,  are  alwa] 
improvements.  In  the  appeal  to  the  Deity,  after  expressing  his  convictions  and  announcin 
his  plan,  in  this  flowing  and  figurative  manner,  he  uses  the  exquisite  form  of  supplicatio 
(the  Student's)  already  quoted,  and  concludes  with  some  excellent  "  admonitions  "  respectin 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  and  some  very  fair  requests  touching  the  matter  in  hand.  J 
thorough  school-man  must  have  read  this  Pre&ce  with  more  than  admiration  ;  and  if  be  «< 
down  the  writer  for  a  madman,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  his  inspiration. 

The  Disfributio  Operis  contains  the  several  divisions  of  the  work,  with  the  arguments  < 
each  division.  The  following  are  the  six  divisions  or  parts,  into  which  it  was  proposed  ( 
distribute  the  Magna  Instauratio. 

I.  Pariitionis  Scientiarum, — the  Partition  of  Sciences. 

II.  Novum  Organum,  sive  Indicia  de  Inierpretatione  Natura, — the  New  Organ,  or  Dirci 
tions  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

III.  Phcsnomena  Universi,  sive  Historia  Naturalisei  Experimentalis  ad condendam  Phi 
losophiam, — the  Phenomena  of  the  World,  or  Natural  and  Experimental  History  for  th 
building  up  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  Scala  InteUectus, — the  Ladder  of  the  Understanding. 

V.  Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophic  Secundas, — the  Forerunners,  or  Anticipation 
of  the  Second  Philosophy. 
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VL  Philo$opkia  Secmuia,  mve  Scimtia  Activa, — the  Second  Philosophy,  or  Active  Scieoce. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  design  to  deliver  every  thing  with  all  possible  plainness  and  perspi- 
rnHj^"  for  the  nakedness  of  the  mind,  as  once  of  the  body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence 
ittd  simplicity ;  *'  and  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  order  of  the  work,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
This  small  piece,  well  studied,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  author's  design,  of 
vfaich  the  first  two  divisions  only  were  completed ;  and  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
iccoont  of  it,  at  once  so  full  and  succinct,  we  shall  present  a  short  outline  of  it 

The  Jint  part  exhibits  the  sum  or  universal  description  of  the  science  or  learning  then 
possessed,  in  order  to  improve  the  labours  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  to  introduce  what  is 
WW.  Deserted  plots  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  midst  of  cultivated  ones,  and  he  intended 
to  point  them  out,  though  this  might  bring  about  some  change  in  the  accustomed  divisions 
and  partitions,  as  an  addition  to  the  whole  varies  the  parts.  But  he  promises  to  assist  in 
applying  the  dedderata  that  may  be  noted.  For  these  designs  of  his  were  no  slight,  super 
ficial  notions — mere  desires  and  good  wishes — ^but  practicable  and  within  compass. 

Having  examined  into  the  ancient  arts,  the  next  thing  is  to  enable  the  human  intellect  to 
advance ;  therefdre  to  the  second  part  belongs  the  doctrine  concerning  a  better  and  more 
perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things,  and  concerning  the  true  helps  of  the 
tmderstanding  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  This  new  logic,  while  it  agreed  with  the  old 
iniu  professed  object,  differed  from  it  in  three  things ;  viz.  iptojiney  ordine  demmslrandi,  et 
mfikendi  initiis.  The  end  was  not  arguments,  but  arts ;  not  things  consentaneous  to 
priodples,  but  principles  themselves  ;  not  probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  vorks.  And  from  a  diversity  of  intention,  there  ensues  a  diversity  of  effect ;  in  the  one 
in  adversary  is  to  be  overcome  by  disputation,  in  the  other  nature,  by  works.  The  demon- 
•trations  of  the  vulgar  logic  accorded  Mrith  their  end,  employing  syllogisms,  and  passing 
oier  mduction.  He  rejects  demonstration  by  the  former,  as  it  proceeds  confusedly,  and  lets 
nature  escape  out  of  our  hands  ;  as  it  is  barren  of  operations,  and  remote  from  practice,  and 
mcon^tent  to  the  active  part  of  sciences.  For  though  the  things  which  are  coincident  in 
a  middle  term,  are  in  themselves  coincident,  yet  the  syllogism  consists  of  propositions,  pro- 
positions of  words,  and  words  are  the  tokens  and  signs  of  the  things  ;  and  if  the  notions  of 
the  mind  themselves  ("  quae  verborum  quasi  anima  sunt ")  be  improperly  and  rashly 
abstracted,  or  not  sufficiently  defined  or  limited,  all  is  lost.  He  therefore  leaves  it  to  its 
j&risdiction,  **  in  artes  populares  et  opinabiles,"  with  which  he  does  not  meddle,  and  makes 
ose  of  induction.  The  order  also  is  different,  as  well  as  the  initials  of  inquiring ;  for  instead 
of  proceeding  immediately  from  the  sense,  and  some  few  "  particulars,'*  to  the  highest 
''generals,"  axioms  are  gradually  to  be  raised  into  general  truths,  by  solution  and 
Kparation  of  experience,  and  advised  rejections  and  exclusions,  by  questioning  the  prime 
ifotwm  of  the  intellect,  by  guarding  the  very  senses  themselves,  and  purifying  the  under- 
standing of  evrry  thing  that  may  hinder  the  reception,  conception,  and  erection  of  truths. 
Bj  clearly  showing  what  the  nature  of  things,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  mind,  would  bear, 
nc  presumed  that  he  had  prepared  and  adorned  (the  divine  goodness  being  present  at  the 
ntes)  thalamvm  mentis  et  universi,  the  bride-chamber  of  the  mind  and  of  the  universe ;  and 
nisq)itlialamium  was,"ut  ex  eo  connubio  auxilia  hum'ana,  et  stirps  invent orum,  quae  necessi- 
^tesac  miserias  hominum  aliqua  ex  parte  (^pcent  et  subigant,  suscipiatur. 

Bot  his  object  was  not  only  to  point  out  and  fortify  the  way,  but  to  proceed  in  it ;  and 
w»«refore  the  third  part  of  the  work  was  to  comprise  the  PhcBnomena  Universty  or  such  an 
experimental  and  natural  history,  as  shall  be  fimdamental  to  the  building  up,  as  it  were,  of 
^tural  philosophy.  For  the  method  must  have  materials,  and  all  must  be  sought  from  the 
^ery  things  themselves  ;  nor  can  all  the  wits  in  the  world  be  a  substitute  for  this  laborious 
*^^tion.  And  as  nothing  of  this  sort  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  which  had  been 
*^tcmpted  had  merely  furnished  depraved  matter  for  the^  preposterous  subtleties  of  argu- 
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mentation,  there  was  no  hope  of  greater  advancement  and  progress,  bat  in  the  total  rest  era* 
tion  of  the  sciences ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  to  erect  a  natural  history  which  should 
differ  as  much  from  that  in  vogue,  as  his  logic  ;  in  the  end,  or  oflSce  ;  in  the  mass,  or  con^ 
geries  ;  in  subtlety  ;  in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  The  office  of  his  natural  history 
was  to  afford  light  to  invention ;  as  for  the  congeries  of  it,  his  compilation  was  to  embrace  a 
history  of  nature  "  vexed  by  art,**  as  well  as  free  and  unrestrained ;  for  the  subileiy,  he 
was  to  project  those  experiments  which,  though  not  of  independent  value,  should  have  the 
same  reference  to  things  and  works  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  to  speech,  and  words  ; 
and  his  selection  of  reports  and  experiments,  he  was  to  neglect  £itbles  and  vanities,  and 
exhibit  the  manner  of  conducting  his  inquiries,  so  that  proofs  may  be  examined ;  and  to  dis- 
perse monitions,  and  samples,  and  conjectures,  that  every  thing  fantastic  may  be  exposed 
and  abjured ;  and  thus  secure  an  access  unto  nature,  and  present  solid,  prepared  matter  for 
the  understanding.  The  result  of  Bacon's  own  researches  under  this  division,  appears  in 
the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  published  after  his  death,  and  consisting  of  a  collection  of  ten  centuries 
(or  one  thousand)  experiments,  many  of  which  are  very  curious,  though  by  no  means  coining 
up  to  the  high  mark  of  his  own  theory.  But  it  was  **  a  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse  of 
a  prince,  and  the  assistance  of  a  people,"  the  work  of  many,  and  the  work  of  ages,  and  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  any  single  individual. 

V^xi  fourth y  or  Scata  InteUectus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  a  special  illustration 
of  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  Novum  Organumy  for  building  up  a  sound  philosophy  by 
means  of  particular  histories,  framed  out  of  the  Ph^enomena  Unirersi.  The  Scala  Intetlec- 
tu8  was  to  be  applied  to  the  PlitBfiomena  Universi,  or  (to  use  the  other  figurative  titles  of 
the  third  and  fourth  portions  of  the  work)  the  Filum  Labyrinthi  was  to  be  the  clue  of  the 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  The  author  never  published  any  thing  with  a  view  to  supply  the  fofirih 
part,  but  he  probably  meant  by  the  "  ladder  of  the  understanding,"  an  exposition  of  the 
mental  process  of  invention  itself,  by  illustrating  the  steps  and  progress  of  the  mind  in  ascend- 
ing from  particular  to  general  truths,  from  phenomena  io  axioms;  in  fact  it  would  have 
been  a  treatise  of  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  Mr.  Locke  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Part  Jiflhy  Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Sectwdw  Philosophi<By  was  to  have  been  the 
forerunners,  the  anticipations,  or  in  other  words,  an  introduction  to  the  sixth  part,  or  tlip 
secondary  philosophy  ;  and  would  have  consisted,  we  presume,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  of 
probable,  but  not  grounded  observations,  casual  experiments,  and  supposed  facts,  which, 
though  the  certitude  be  not  settled,  and  they  are  merely  the  result  of  vulgar  demonstration.s, 
may  nevertheless  have  a  great  share  of  truth  and  utility. 

The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  work,  Philmophia  Secunda,  sive  Scientia  Activa,  was  to 
be  the  grand  result  of  all  the  rest ;  the  philosophy  educed  and  constituted  out  of  such  a 
legitimate,  pure,  and  strict  inquiry  as  that  already  recommended  and  prepared ;.  a  consum- 
mation which  he  confesses  to  be  far  above  his  strength,  and  beyond  his  hopes,  but  towards 
which  he  is  confident  he  had  made  a  beginning.  The  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
gramme is  wonderfully  fine,  and  as  a  passage,  a  burst  of  eloquence,  the  noblest  ever  penned 
by  one  who  has  penned  the  noblest.  He  finds  his  way  direct  to  men's  business  and  bosoms, 
by  telling  them  that  it  was  not  mere  contemplative  felicity  which  was  conceraed  in  this 
matter,  but  their  affairs,  their  fortunes,  their  power  over  works.  He  repeats  his  own 
immortal  axiom,  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  an  axiom  which  it  became  the  loftiest 
of  men  to  pronounce  ;  and  after  speaking,  with  power  and  high  authority,  to  his  fellow-men, 
as  an  interpreter,  he  humbly  supplicates  from  above,  as  their  representative,  '*  the  largess 
of  new  alms  to  mankind." 

The  first  part  of  the  Instauration,  according  to  this  Distribution,  namely,  the  Partitiones 
Scientiarum,  is  supplied  by  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  was  published  in  1609,  and 
translated,  for  tlie  purpose  of  occupying  this  position,  in  1624,  with  *^  great  and  ample 
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additions.'*  The  two  books  of  the  one  were  extended  to  nine.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  first  of  the  philosophical  works  of  such  an  author  should  also  have  been  the  last ;  or 
nther  that,  after  so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  such  a  man  should  have  found  that  his 
first  work  would  suffice  in  substance,  and  with  a  few  formal  alterations,  for  a  basis  of  hi3 
"  Great  Work."  As  the  first  book  of  the  one  is  almost  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  other,  we  shall  take  the  English  in  preference  to  the  Latin,  in  this  account  of  the 
work. 

The  title  itself  explains  the  design  of  the  work,  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 
The  dignitj  of  learning  is  asserted  in  the  first  part  and  the  first  book,  end  the  remaining 
hooks  are  devoted  to  its  advancement. 

Before  we  examine  either  of  these  divisions,  let  us  look  at  the  dedication  of  it  to  King 
James,  which  is  properly  put  as  a  part  (and  though  but  a  page,  it  is  no  mean  part)  of  the 
vork.  Its  composition  is  beautiful.  Flattery  the  most  fulsome  is  presented  with  such 
grace,  as  to  confer  a  dignity  upon  his  very  prostration  ;  the  writer  is  greater  than  the  king. 
As  the  form  of  these  things  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  there  is  no  standard,  mere  conformity 
vith  the  manner  of  an  age  should  not  be  confounded  with  sycophancy.  The  puffs  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  please  every  one^  and  deceive  nobody.  Who  thinks  the  less  of  Spencer, 
Raleigh,  or  Shakspeare  for  their  over-wrought  compliments  ?  Surely  then  it  is  sheer  invi- 
dioaaness  to  call  Bacon  a  prodigy  of  obsequiousness.  His  compliments  are  a  mixture 
of  ingenuousness  with  ingenuity,  of  lofty  bearing  and  generous  obeisance,  of  mental 
grandeur  with  feudal  homage.  There  was  nothing  of  the  liierateur  about  the  gigantic  race 
to  vkich  he  belonged, — ^it  was  reserved  for  the  degenerate  creatures  of  a  more  hollow 
period  to  bespeak  fees  for  their  servility,  and  huckster  for  their  praise.  Our  author  was 
efficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  his  performance ;  and  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
pkiloiopher^  as  his  great  initiative  work  advanced,  as  to  the  party  who  was  to  be  selected 
for  the  forthcoming  honour  ?  Great  had  been  his  anxieties,  travels^  and  straits ;  but  as  the 
nev  reign  opened  upon  his  assiduous  anticipation,  the  prize  of  civil,  and  the  guerdon  of 
Utenry,  honoar  glittered  within  his  reach.  James  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  king ;  and 
this  *<  conjunction  "  determined  his  choice.  He  declares  against  dedications,  but  cuimingly 
dips  in  a  very  complimentary  exception.  '*  Neither  is  the  modem  dedications  of  books 
>Qd  writings,  as  to  patrons,  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books  such  as  are  worthy  the  name 
of  books,  ought  to  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  And  the  ancient  custom  was,  to 
^cate  them  only  to  private  and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with  their  names  ,- 
»\fUi  kingn  and  great  persons y  it  was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the  book  was  fit  and 
proper  for."  When  Bacon  determined  to  present  this  "  free-will  offering  "  to  his  Majesty, 
we  have  observed  that  he  tendered  his  oblation  with  superlative  eloquence  and  address. 
^lUumt  anticipating  his  pleasure  who  enters  upon  this  high  work  for  the  first  time,  we  may 
^  permitted  to  quote  a  part  of  the  concluding  sentence,  or  rather  strain,  upon  the  king's 
learning  "  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  divine  and  human."  "  For  it  seemeth  much  in  a 
^  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of  other  men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold 
rfanj  superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning,  or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning 
«m1  learned  men :  but  to  drink  indeed,  of  the  true  fountains  of  learning,  nay,  to  have  such 
a  fountain  of  learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  bom,  is  almost  a  miracle.  And 
♦fce  more,  because  there  is  met  in  your  Majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well  of  divine 
«Mi  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and  human ;  so  as  your  Majesty  standeth  invested  of 
^t  triplicity  which  in  great  venerrftion  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Herme^;  the  power 
SBd  fortune  of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and  illumination  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  uni- 
^erttUty  of  a  philosopher."  But  all  this  sounding  adulation  was  evidently  intended  to  set* 
<^u  and  illustrate  the  solid  compliment  which  the  servant  was  paying  to  his  royal  master. 
"This propriety  inherent,  and  individual  attribute  in  your  Majesty,  deserveth  to  be  expressed, 
e  2 
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not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  ages  succeeding ;  but  also  in  some  solid  worky  fixed  memorial^  and  immortal  monument ^ 
bearing  a  character  or  signature,  both  of  the  fower  of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfec- 
tion of  such  a  king.^*    And  therefore  he  sends  this  treatise  as  ^'  tending  to  that  end." 

The  age  of  Bacon  has  generally  been  styled  the  learned  age,  and  yet  our  author  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  vindicate  its  dignity !  But  that  learning  was  absolutely  confined  (so  far 
as  it  gives  the  name  to  that  age)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  it  was  a 
learning  acquired  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  promulged ; 
it  was,  therefore,  a  jealous  learning,  and  Bacon,  though  a  perfect  master  of  it  himself,  was 
about  to  become  in  some  respects  its  impugner.  He  therefore  maintained  and  asserted, 
with  great  force  and  unparalleled  richness  of  diction,  the  dignity  of  learning.  But  he  so 
asserted  it,  as  to  show  the  most  rigid  devotees  of  antiquity,  while  he  captivated  them  by 
the  variety  and  splendour  of  his  vindication,  that  "  there  were  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy." 

The  first  book,  therefore,  maintains  "  the  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledge."  ThiF  may 
seem,  now-a-days,  to  be  a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  but  it  was  a  triumphant 
efibrt  then,  and  there  has  not  been  any  thing  equal  to  it  since.  The  examination  of  our 
early  impressions  and  fundamental  notions,  is  a  useful,  but  a  most  difficult  procedure,  as  any 
one  who  has  tried  to  think  or  write  continuously  on  things  taken  for  granted,  will  at  once 
acknowledge.  In  this  discourse,  therefore,  on  learning  itself,  the  modern  scholar  will  find 
set  forth,  with  logical  precision  and  consummate  clearness,  facts  and  principles  of  permanent 
value  in  relation  to  it. 

The  discredits  and  disgraces  which  learning  has  received  from  ignorance,  "  but  ignorance 
severally  disguised,"  are  first  considered  :  these  include  the  objections  to  learning, "  appear- 
ing sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines,  sometimes  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy 
of  politicians,  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men."  Divines 
allege,  **  that  the  aspiring  to  overmuch  knowledge  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin, 
whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man ;  that  knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and 
therefore  when  it  entereth  into  a  man,  it  maketh  him  swell ;  that  Solomon  gives  a  censure, 
*^  that  there  is  no  end  of  making  books,  and  that  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ; " 
and  that  "  in  spacious  knowledge  there  is  much  contristation,  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  anxiety ; "  that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  **  that  we  be  not  spoiled  through 
vain  philosophy ; "  that  experience  demonstrates  how  learned  men  have  been  arch-heretics, 
how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of  second 
causes  doth  derogate  from  our  dependence  upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  objections  of  divines  are  not  fairly  stated;  and  they  are  objections 
which  the  reader  will  hear  at  present,  uttered  by  some  of  them  in  high  and  low  places,  at 
the  mystic  shrine,  and  the  cloudy  coterie,  and  in  the  broad  world.  We  have  no  space  for 
the  "  reprehension "  of  this  fallax,  but  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student,  who 
may  be  startled  with  them,  to  try  to  answer  them  himself,  before  turning  to  our  author. 

The  objections  of  politicians  are  stated  with  equal  fauiiess,  and  answered  with  equal  suc- 
cess :  "  That  learning  doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes  them  more  unapt  for  the  honour 
and  exercise  of  arms ;  that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispositions  for  matter  of 
government  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious  and  irresolute  by  variety  of  reading,  or 
too  peremptory  or  positive  by  strictness  of  rules  and  axioms,  or  too  immoderate  and  over- 
weening by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  examples,  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
times  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ;  or  at  least  that  it  doth  divert  men's 
travels  from  action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateness ; 
and  that  it  doth  bring  into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every  man  is  more  ready 
.  to  argue  than  to  obey  and  execute."     Here  again  are  enumerated  and  most  fairly  set  forth. 
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til  tile  objecdoDs  of  the  politicians — we  yet  hear  of  them  from  them,  and  they  are  yet  used 
and  acted  on«  Let  Bacon  furnish  the  reply,  and  the  objectors,  wherever  ensconced,  must 
&B  with  their  objections 

The  **  discredits,'*  from  **  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men  themselves,"  are 
next  omsidered.  Those  which  may  arise  from  their  fortune,  or  condition,  such  as  scarcity  of 
means,  privateness  of  life,  and  meanness  of  employments,  or  from  their  manners,  are  soon 
diqxisedof. 

Th«  ^  vanities"  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  their  studies,  at  least  such  as  fall  under  a 
^popular  observation,"  are  next  animadverted  upon :  and  vanities  in  studies  are  declared  to  be 
dkiefly  of  three  sorts ;  the  fantastical,  the  contentious,  the  delicate  learning ;  vain  imagina- 
tions, vain  altercations,  and  vain  affectations.  The  accounts  of  the  *^  first  distemper  of 
ieaming,  when  men  study  words  and  not  matter ;"  of  the  second,  when  they  follow  specula- 
tions of  ^^unprofitable  subtility  or  curiosity ;"  and  of  the  third,  "  delight  in  deceiving,  and 
aptness  to  be  deceived,"  are  replete  with  the  soundest  observations.  Having  ^^  gone  over 
these  three  diseases  of  learning,"  he  notices  briefly,  but  with  the  finest  touch,  "  some  other 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases,  which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and  in- 
timsic,  but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and  traducement : "  such  as  an  affect- 
atioQ  of  antiquity  or  novelty,  diffidence  of  the  possibility  of  new  discoveries,  strong  prepos- 
sessions that  the  best  opinions  have  always  prevailed,  a  premature  reduction  of  knowledge 
to  methods  and  systems,  the  neglect  or  abandonment  of  the  philosophia  prima,  too  great  a 
revfrence  of  the  mind  withdrawing  men  from  experience,  the  iilfection  of  general  philosophy 
vi!h  particular  arts,  conceits,  or  studies,  "  impatience  of  doubt  and  haste  to  assertion," 
peremptory  tradition  of  knowledge,  narrow  views  and  objects,  and  mistaking  the  true  end 
of  knowledge.  We  quote  the  account  of  this  last  mentioned  "  peccant  humour,"  as  a  sample 
of  his  "  dissection"  of  them  all. 

''Bot  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  fur- 
thest end  of  learning  and  knowledge  :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ; 
wmetimes  to  enable  them  to  victdry  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profeasion ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit 
^  aae  of  men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
vith  a  &ir  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort,  or 
commanding  ground,  for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit,  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

He  then  weighs  the  dignity  of  knowledge  **  in  the  balance  with  other  things,"  and  takes 
the  ?alue  by  testimonies  and  arguments  divine  and  human.  From  the  **  wisdom  of  God," 
the  knowledge  of  angels,  the  production  of  light,  the  employments  of  Paradise,  the  learning 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  procedures  of  the  Redeemer,  he  argues  upon  divine  testi- 
mony and  evidence  the  true  dignity  and  value  of  learning.  He  then  adduces  "  human 
pnwf,**  and,  "  in  so  large  a  field,"  the  selection  of  them  is  as  choice  as  the  statement  is 
beautiful.  He  shows  that  the  inventors  of  arts  were  even  deified  by  the  heathens,  and  how 
eiril  policy  was  regulated  and  states  advanced  by  learning.  Its  dignity  is  lastly  asserted 
^m  its  moral  effects ;  and  after  going  over  four  particulars,  he  conducts  the  argument,  on 
human  grounds  alone,  to  the  verge  of  immortality. 

''  Let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that 
thereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire,  which  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this 
^<^th  generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tend  buildings,  foundations, 
^  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect 
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the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not 
the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a 
syllable  or  letter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  de- 
cayed and  demolished?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statues  of 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cssar,'no  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years  ;  for 
the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the 
images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time, 
and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because 
they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infi 
nite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages :  so  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the 
most  remote  regions,  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag- 
nified, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other ! " 

The  public  means  of  promoting  learning,  '^  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  soundness  of 
direction,  and  by  conjunction  of  labours,"  are  then  considered,  and  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  king.  The  public  acts  of  merit  towards  learning  are  conversant  ahout  piaces,  books^ 
and  ieiichers :  places  must  have  convenient  buildings,  endowments,  franchises',  and  ordi- 
nances ;  books  require  libraries,  &c. ;  and  teachers  should  be  readers  in  the  present  arts  and 
sciences,  and  inquirers  after  new  ones ;  and  six  desiderata  are  pointed  out,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  last,  a  public  or  authorized  institution,  for  the  discovery  of  arts,  have  been  since  to 
a  considerable  extent  supplied. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  subject  of  the  work,  the  Partitiones  Scientiarum,  or  the 
Distribution  of  Knowledge.  Bacon  had  "  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province,"  and  his 
object  here  is  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  learning,  visiting  every  quarter  of  it,  and  reporting 
the  state  of  its  various  departments.  In  order  to  facilitate  so  extensive  an  inquiry,  he 
refers  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  those  faculties,  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
principally  concerned — "  History  to  the  Memory,  Poetry  to  the  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  the  Reason."  That  this  division,  whatever  may  be  its  convenience,  is 
logically  erroneous  is  almost  self-evident ;  and  it  has  been  largely  shown  to  be  so  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Chrestomathia,  The  latter,  and  the  greater  philosopher  of  the  two,  asks.  What 
is  the  primary  source  of  this  division  ?  "  Not  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  respective 
parts,  but  the  nature  of  the  several  human  faculties,  which,  by  a  strange  misconception,  are 
respectively  considered  as  applying  themselves  exclusively  to  diflfereut  parts  of  it.  Strange 
indeed  may  this  misconception  be  pronounced  :  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that  when  these 
faculties  come  to  be  mentioned,  so  it  is  that,  of  all  the  branches  into  which  the  body  of  the 
art^  and  sciences  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be  divided,  not  a  single  one  can  be  mentioned, 
upon  which  the  whole  list  of  the  human  faculties  cannot  be  shown  to  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  applied."  Both  Stewart  and  Bentham  were  occupied  at  the  same  time,  each  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other,  on  the  same  task  of  examining  this  threefold  distribution  of 
Bacon's.  The  former  concluded  his  critical  strictures  by  acknowledging  that  it  was  more 
easy  to  point  out  its  defects  than  to  supply  them;  but  the  latter  laboured  on,  and  struck  out 
''  th£ first  lines  of  a  Tabular  Diagram  of  the  principal  and  most  extensive  branches  of  art  and 
science,  framed  in  the  exhaustively-bifurcate  method,''  of  which  the  success  would  have  been 
complete,  if  the  nomenclature  had  been  simpler.  These  two.  philosophers,  however,  speak 
with  great  respect  of  Bacon's  design.  Bentham  says,  "  for  the  age  of  Bacon,  his  sketch 
was  a  precocious  and  precious  fruit  of  the  union  of  learning  with  genius;"  and  Stewart  is  fiu: 
from  concluding  that  it  was  "  the  abortive  offspring  of  a  warm  imagination,"  but  *'in  every 
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respect  worthy  of  the  sublime  genius  by  which  it  was  formed."  It  would  be  absurd  to  con- 
dude  that  because  Bacon  refers  history  to  the  memory,  poetry  to  the  imagination,  and  phi- 
losopky  to  the  reason,  that  therefore  his  illogical  method  affects  the  correctness  of  the 
emuneraUons,  definitions,  and  subordinate  classifications  themselves.  We  believe  that 
Bacon's  survey,  vast  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to  be  the  correctest  ever  given  ;  and  that  his 
rqx)rt  itself  (we  speak  of  course  in  relation  to  the  then  state -of  sciences)  was  not,  and 
coold  not  be  vitiated  by  the  preliminary  mistake ;  and  none  knew  better  than  himself, 
"*  thit  all  partitions  of  knowledges  should  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sections  and  separations  ;  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved." 

Upon  this  universal  partition  of  knowledge  into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy,  taken 
horn  the  tripUcity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  our  author  wrote  the  Pariitiones  Scientiarum^ 
which  occupies  the  eight  remaining  books,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  satis- 
factory  analysis,  from  the  depth  of  their  erudition,  and  the  amazing  minuteness  as  well  as 
eocydopedical  vastness  of  his  plan.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  tabular  view,  entitled,  ^'  The 
General  Distribution  of  Human  Knowledge,"  in  Tlie  Advancement,  which  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  that  "  Partitio  Universalis  DoctrinaB  Human®,"  in  the  De  Augmentis ;  and  from  the 
ioqiaction  of  such  a  table  of  contents,  he  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  us  that  any  intelli- 
gible or  useful  outline  of  such  a  work  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  of  this  Essay.  But 
OD  ill  and  each  of  these,  large  and  small,  principal  and  secondary,  does  Bacon  descant  with 
Qoeqoalled  sagacity^  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  each,  and  the  means  of  rectifying  the 
errors  of  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  book  is  taken  up  with  the  two  first  of  his  partitions,  History 
tod  Poetry.  EUeveu  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  former,  with  its  divisions  and  subdivisions ; 
tod  the  twelfth  contains  the  best  account  ever  given  of  the  second  principal  part  of  human 
learning—"  Poesy,"  in  which  he  can  report  no  deficience.  "  It  being  as  a  plant  that 
Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  fcrmal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad 
nK>re  than  any  other  kind :  but,  to  ascribe  to  it  that  which  is  due,  for  the  expression  of 
*S^ons,  passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  beholden  to  poets,  more  than  to  the 
philosophers*  works  ;  and  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orators'  harangues. 
But  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  judicial  place 
or  palace  of  the  mind,  which  we  ara  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence  and 
attention." 

The  third  book  contains  six  chapters,  and  is  occupied  with  the  partitions  of  philosophy  into 
the "  three  knowledges  " — of  God,  of  nature,  of  man.  ^*  In  philosophy,  the  contemplations 
of  naan  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumfered  of  nature,  or  are  reflected  or 
reverted  upon  himself;  out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges. 
Divine  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Human  Philosophy,  or  humanity.  For  all 
ibinga  are  marked  oi  stamped  with  this  triple  character — of  the  power  of  God,  the  difference 
of  nature,  and  the  use  of  man."  He  there  recommends  the  erection  of  the  Philosophia 
Prima.  Natural  Theology  is  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter,  and  the  remaining  chapters 
^  occupied  with  the  speculative  and  operative  partitions  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
partition  of  the  mathematics.  Perhaps  his  proposed  "  Kalendar  of  Popular  Errors  "  sug- 
g«8ted  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  was  his  friend,  the  "  Vulgar  Errors."  This  chapter 
wing  completed,  the  author  says  of  it,  "  Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  or  three  beams 
of  roan's  knowledge,  that  is,  radius  directus,  which  is  referred  to  nature  ;  radius  refractus, 
»hich  is  referred  to  God,  and  cannot  refract  truly  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  medium ; 
there  resteth  radius  rejlexusy  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contemplateth  himself." 

The  fourth  book,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  is  accordingly  occupied  with  a  portion 
^^radxHsr^xmy  the  philosophy  of  humanity,  of  which  the  second  chapter  is  the  most 
^^We,  as  treating  of  medicine,  under  the  three  parts  of  the  preservation  of  health,  the 
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care  of  diseases^  and  the  prolongatioii  of  life ;  and  the  first  chapter,  among  other  curioas 
suggestions^  certainly  hints  at  our  modem  phrenology.  **  But  unto  all  this  knowledge 
de  communi  vinculo,  of  the  concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
inquiry  is  most  necessary  which  considereth  of  the  seats  and  domiciles,  which  the  several 
faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  thfe  body ;  which  knowledge 
hath  been  attempted,  is  cohtroverted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inquired."  But  this 
inquisition  requires  a  "  Delian  diver,"  and  he  has  not  been  fiound  yet.  •*  And  thus  much," 
concludes  our  author,  "  of  that  particular  human  philosophy  which  concerns  the  body,wIiicli 
is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind." 

The  fifth  book  **  concerns  the  mind,"  and  it  consists  of  five  chapters.  The  partitions  are 
into  logical  and  ethical :  and  logic  is  divided  into  invention,  judgment,  memory,  and  tradition ; 
^^  for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  sought  or  propounded ;  or  to  judge  that  which 
is  invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged  ;  or  to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained." 
Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  "  much  differing,"  the  one  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  other  of  argu- 
ments :  the  former  is  reported  deficient  on  three  grounds,  and  he  delivers  some  important 
instructions  in  the  latter.  The  art  of  judging  is  divided  into  corrupt  and  genuine,  or 
syllogism  and  induction ;  and  again  into  analytics  and  the  doctrine  of  confutations  ;  the  last 
of  which  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  confutation  of  sophisms,  interpret atioti,  and  idols. 
The  doctrine  of  idols  was  partitioned  into  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  den,  and  the  market.  The 
art  of  custody  or  memory  he  divided  into  the  doctrine  of  helps  for  the  memory,  and  of  the 
memory  itself. 

The  sixth  book  contains  four  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  art  of  memory,  which  he  divides 
into  grammar,  method,  and  ornament  of  speech.  Grammar,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  a 
very  perfect  conception,  is  divided  into  the  art  of  speaking,  and  the  art  of  writing ;  and 
again  into  literary  and  philosophical,  or  with  regard  to  words  and  things.  The  art  of 
speaking  regarded  the  accidents  of  words,  (1.)  sound,  (2.)  measure,  (3.)  accent.  The  art  of 
writing  has  two  parts,  with  regard,  (1.)  to  alphabet,  and,  (2.)  cipher.  Method  of  speech 
is  distinguished  into,  (1.)  doctrinal  or  initiation,  (2.)  open  or  concealed,  (3.)  aphoristical  or 
regular,  (4.)  into  question  and  answer,  and,  (5.)  the  method  of  conquering  prejudice. 
Rhetoric  and  oratory  are  considered  under  the  doctrine  of  ornament  of  speech,  with  an  ap- 
pendage respecting  a  collection  of  sophisms,  studied  antithets,  and  lesser  forms  of  speech. 
And  under  two  general  appendices  of  traditive  knowledge,  he  reviews  the  art  of  criticism, 
and  school-learning ;  in  the  one  he  discusses  certain  points  relative  to  editions  of  authors, 
illustrating  authors,  and  censuring  them ;  and  the  other  is  considered  under  the  separate 
heads  of  public  schools  and  colleges;  of  preparing  the  genit^;  of  suiting  the  study  to  the 
genitis ;  of  the  use  of  academical  exercises  ;  and  the  action  of  the  stage,  considered  as  a 
part  of  discipline  in  schools.  The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  will  be  found  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book. 

The  seventh  book  is  occupied  with  ethics  or  morality ;  the  leading  divisions  of  which  relate 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  image  of  good,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  under  both  of  which 
will  be  found  a  rich  but  compact  store  of  moral  observations,  as  terse  and  yet  as  full,  for 
pages  together,  as  any  of  the  Essays  themselves. 

The  eighth  book  contains,  in  three  chapters,  the  partition  of  civil  knowledge,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  affairs.  It  is  treated  of  under  the  three 
heads,  of,  (1.)  prudence  in  conversation,  (2.)  prudence  in  business,  and,  (3.)  prudence  in 
government.  That  part  of  the  second  head,  which  concerns  the  advancement  of  fortune, 
or  the  way  of  rising  in  life,  discovers  the  most  extraordinary  study  of,  arid  insight  into,  the 
art  of  promotion.  In  the  third  chapter  are  discussed  the  partitions  relative  to  the  pre- 
servation, the  happiness,  and  the  enlargement  of  a  state ;  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  jus- 
tice, already  noticed. 
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Wc  must  quote^  with  a  slight  omission  or  two,  the  splendid  passage  which  he  introduces 
in  concluding  the  eighth  book  of  partitions. 

**  Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning  touching  civil  knowledge,  and  with 
civil  knowledge  have  concluded  human  philosophy ;  and  with  human  philosophy,  philosophy 
in  general :  and  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this 
writing  seemeth  to  me,  si  nunquam  fallit  imago,  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work, 
not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their 
instruments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter 
ifterwards.  So  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  Muses,  that  they  may  play 
that  have  better  hands.  And  surely  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these  times,  in 
which  learning  hath  made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof;  as  the 
excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have  by 
the  travails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of 
experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure  wherewith  these  times  abound,  not 
employing  men  so  generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Grrscia  did  in  respect  of  their 
popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rome  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  con- 
sumption of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies  of  religion,  which  have  so  much 
diverted  men  from  other  sciences ;  and  the  inseparable  propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more 
sod  more  to  disclose  truth ; — I  cannot  but  be  raised  to  this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period 
of  time  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  Greecian  and  Roman  learning :  only  if  men  will  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  own  weakness  both,  and  take  one  from  the  other,  light  of 
mvention,  not  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of  an 
enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament;  and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  things 
of  worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar,  and  of  popular  estimation.  As  for  my 
labours,  let  men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe  and  weigh  them.  For  the  appeal  is  law- 
ful, though  it  may  be  it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the  first  cogitations  of  men  to  their 
iecond,  and  from  the  nearer  times  to  the  times  farther  off.'' 

The  ninth  and  last  book  relates  to  the  division  of  inspired  theology, "  the  sabbath  and  port 
of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations,"  which  he  leaves  todivines ;  and  only  discusses  its  three 
^ypendices — the  doctrine  of  the  right  use  of  reason  in  theology  ;  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the 
rity  of  God ;  and  lastly  the  emanations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  unadulterated  first  flowings 
of  Bible  truth,  or  a  short  and  judicious  collection  of  notes  and  observations  upon  particular 
texts  of  holy  writ. 

Between  the  De  AugmentU  and  Novum  Organum^  is  placed  the  Novus  Orbis  Scientiarum, 
uve  desiderata,  containing  a  list  or  recapitulation  of  the  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  "  noted" 
in  the  eight  last  books  of  the  former  work ;  which  embrace  its  two  main  divisions  of  memory 
and  reason,  or  history  and  philosophy. 

The  author  had  thus  '*  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the  intellectual  world : "  and  we 
have  no  such  survey  extant.  It  was  no  small  mastery  of  knowledge  to  obtain  a  general 
acqufldntance  with  the  state  of  contemporary  learning ;  but  our  author  appears  to  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  although  not  with  their  endless 
ramifications  into  particulars.  His  acquisitions  extending  almost  to  all  that  there  was  to 
acquire,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  observed  carefully  and  pointed  out  clearly,  wherein,  upon 
their  own  grounds,  they  were  deficient,  "  either  as  not  constantly  occupate  or  not  well  con- 
verted by  the  labour  of  man."  Their  position  being  retrograde,  or  moving  in  a  wrong 
direction,  the  necessity  of  "  advancement "  is  universally  felt  through  their  whole  mass  or 
globe.  The  man  that  could  so  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  such  themes,  and  in  such 
simple  bat  lofty  terms  inform  others  of  the  results  of  his  reflections, — who  could  exhibit  with 
equal  sagacity  and  accuracy,  these  many  and  great  desiderata,  and  kindle  his  various  sub- 
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jects  into  a  blaze  of  hopeful  glory,  "  by  power  capacious  and  serene/' — was  the  man  to 
supply  the  '^  one  thing '*  they  all  lacked,  by  realizing  his  own  anticipations,  and  making  the 
very  conquest  he  predicted. 

'^  Sequitur,"  therefore,  says  the  reporter  himself,  '*  secunda  pars  Instaurationis  quae 
artem  ipsam  interpretandi  naturam,  et  verioris  adoperationis  intellectus,  exhibit :  neque 
earn  ipsam  tamen  in  corpore  tractatus  justi ;  sed  tantum  digestam  per  summas,  in  apho- 
rismos." 

We  now  come  to  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  part  of  the  Great  Instaura- 
tion,  which  he  entitles,  probably  after  Aristotle's  Organon,  the  Novum  Organum  Scieniiarum^ 
or  a  new  method  of  studying  the  sciences.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  instrument,  the  phi- 
losophy of  science  itself,  or  the  universal  philosophical  machine.  The  Cogiiata  et  Vua^ 
written  many  years  previously,  was  the  rough  draft  of  this  great  conception,  but  this  is  the 
result  of,  apparently,  the  most  arduous  of  his  labours.  The  preface  is  unostentatious  but 
pregnant.  He  first  glances  at  the  state  of  ancient  philosophy.  Condemning  at  the  onset 
the  two  opposite  errors  which  bad  hitherto  prevented  a  just  acquaintance  with  nature ;  the 
one  being  that  of  magisterially  pronouncing  on  her  operations,  as  if  we  had  done  every 
thing,  and  knew  all  that  could  be  known,  which  of  course  stops  further  inquiry,  and 
quenches  the  spirit  of  discovery  ;  the  other  being  that  of  the  sceptical  philosophers,  who 
maintain  that  nothing  can  be  known.  After  preferring  the  middle  course  of  the  more 
ancient  Greeks,  who,  ^^  inter  pronunciandi  jactantiam  et  acatalepsies  desperationem,"  though 
they  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  inquisition,  and  the  darkness  of  things,  still  kept  on ;  he 
objects  to  them,  that  even  they,  though  bent  upon  discovery  rather  than  disputation,  did  not 
appear  to  have  applied  a  sufficient  rule  in  their  inquiries,  but  placed  all  things  in  subtlety 
of  thought  and  fluctuation  of  the  mind.  We  then  have  the  design  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  he  describes  as  more  easily  explained  than  executed,  "  for  it  is  that  we  may  establish 
a  scale  of  certainty,  that  we  may  defend  the  sense  by  a  kind  of  reduction,  though  generally 
rejecting  that  work  of  the  mind  that  is  merely  subsequent  on  sense  ;  still  that  we  may  open 
and  defend  a  new  and  certain  way  irom  the  perception  of  the  senses  themselves."  The  art 
of  logic  intended  thus  much,  but  it  came  too  late  as  a  remedy  after  the  mind  was  possessed 
by  customs,  and  polluted  by  idols,  which  it  rather  fixed  than  corrected.  He  therefore  sees 
no  other  remedy  than  the  beginning  anew  the  whole  work  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  very 
first  never  to  leave  it  to  itself,  but  keep  it  under  perpetual  regulation ;  "  ac  reSy  veluti  per 
machinas,  cor{ficiatu8.^*  The  mind  needs  its  instruments  as  well  as  the  body,  and  what  the 
assistance  of  mechanical  powers  is  to  the  one,  a  right  method  of  employing  its  faculties  is  to 
the  other.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  strikingly  illustrated  and  set  forth. 
"  Truly  if  men  had  set  about  mechanical  works,  with  their  bare  hands,  unassisted  with 
instruments,  as  they  have  ventured  to  set  about  intellectual  works  almost  with  the  naked 
powers  of  the  mind,  they  would  have  found  themselves  able  to  have  effected  very  little, 
even  though  they  combined  their  forces.  If  some  large  obelisk  were  to  be  raised,  would  it 
not  seem  a  kind  of  madness  for  men  to  set  about  it  with  their  naked  hands?  And  would  it 
not  be  greater  madness  still  to  increase  the  numbers  of  such  naked  labourers,  in  confidence 
of  effecting  the  thing  ?  And  were  it  not  a  farther  step  in  lunacy,  to  pick  out  the  weaker 
bodied,  and  use  only  the  robust  and  strong ;  as  if  that  would  certainly  do  ?  But  if  not  con- 
tent with  this,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anointing  the  limbs,  according  to  the  art  of  the 
ancient  wrestlers ;  and  then  all  begin  afresh ;  would  not  this  be  raving  with  reason  ?  Yet 
this  is  but  like  the  wild  and  fruitless  procedure  of  mankind  in  intellectual  matters,  whilst 
they  expect  great  things  from  multitude  and  consent,  or  the  excellence  and  penetration  of 
capacity ;  or  strengthen  as  it  were  the  sinews  of  the  mind  with  logic.  And  yet,  for  all  thU 
bustle  and  struggle,  men  still  continue  to  work  with  their  naked  understandings.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident,  that  in  every  great  work,  which  the  hand  of  man  performs,  the  strength 
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of  eacn  person  cannot  be  increased ;  nor  that  of  all  be  made  to  act  at  once^  without  the  use 
of  inatruments  and  machines/' 

He  considers  it  fortunate  that  his  design  does  not  interfere  with  the  ancients^  whose 
honours  remain  undisturbed^  as  he  does  not  proceed  in  their  way,  but  in  one  altogether  new 
and  untried^  and  unknown  to  them ;  nor  was  he  bent  upon  disturbing  the  received  system  of 
philosophy,  which  might  for  him  continue  to  cherish  disputes,  and  embellish  speech,  as  his 
woold  not  be  useful  for  such  ends ;  not  being  very  obvious,  or  flattering  to  pre-notions,  or 
taking  with  the  vulgar,  otherwise  than  by  utility  and  effects.  Therefore  he  wished  that 
there  should  be  two  fountains  or  dispensations  of  doctrines-^two  friendly  tribes  of  philoso* 
phers ;  m  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  and  another  of  discovering  the  sciences.  After 
vishmg  success  to  those  who  find  the  former  more  agreeable,  he  appeals  in  noble  style 
to  the  true  sons  of  science  to  join  with  him.  '^  If  any  one  has  it  at  heart,  not  only  to  receive 
the  things  hitherto  discovered,  but  to  advance  still  farther ;  and  not  to  conquer  an  adversary 
by  disputation,  but  to  conquer  nature  by  works ;  not  neatly  to  raise  probable  conjectures, 
bat  certainly  and  demonstratively  to  know ;  let  him  attach  himself  to  us, — that  leaving  the 
entrance  of  nature  which  infinite  numbers  have  trod,  we  may  at  length  pass  into  her  inner 
courts. •*  He  concludes  with  a  natural  request  enough  for  a  fair  hearing,  as  the  piece  had 
been  re-written  by  him  no  less  than  twelve  times,  in  so  many  years,  until,  out  of  the 
Cogitata  ei  Visa,  it  was  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection ;  and  wishes  that,  when 
the  subject  was  mastered,  the  method  tried,  experience  consulted,  and  ill  habits  corrected^ 
they  who  bave  thus  begun  to  be  themselves,  would  use  their  judgment  on  his  work. 

The  N'ovum  Organum  consists  of  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  reception  and  use  of  the  instruments  and  instructions  contained  in  the  second ; 
which  delivers,  or  professes  to  deliver,  the  art  of  working  with  this  new  machine  in  the 
interpretation  of  nature. 

The  first  book  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  aphorisms,  concerning  "  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  nature^  and  the  dominion  of  man."  This  form  of  writing  in  aphorisms  was  considered 
to  possess  some  advantages  over  the  common  method ;  which  looks  more  plausible  and  con- 
tinuous, but  is  oflen  a  mere  deceptive  colouring  thrown  over  a  few  empty  and  fiitile  par- 
ticulars. "  The  writing  in  aphorisms,"  we  are  told  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  "  hath 
many  excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method  doth  not  approach.  For,  first,  it  trieth 
the  writer  whether  he  be  superficial  or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  they  should  be  ridicu- 
lous, caitnot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and  heart  of  sciences ;  for  discourse  by  illustration  is 
cut  off;  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off;  discourse  of  connexion  and  order  is  cut  off;  so 
there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorisms,  but  some  good  quantity  of  observation :  and 
therefore  no  man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason  will  attempt  to  write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is 
sound  and  grounded.  Secondly,  methods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief,  but  less  fit 
to  point  to  action  ;  for  they  carry  a  kind  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illumi- 
nating another,  and  therefore  satisfactory.  But  particulars  being  dispersed  do  best  agree 
with  dispersed  directions.  And  lastly,  aphorisms,  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite 
man  to  inquire  further ;  whereas  methods,  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men  as  if 
they  were  at  farthest.** 

The  first  of  these  aphorisms,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

^^  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  only  understand  and  act  in  proportion 
as  he  observes,  or  contemplates,  the  order  of  nature ;  more  he  can  neither  know  nor  do." 

From  neglecting  observation  and  experiment  to  an  incredible  extent,  the  logic  and  phy- 
sics of  Bacon's  time  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  in  that  condition,  in  short,  which 
he  has  so  faithfully  pointed  out  in  the  former  work.     This  aphorism  has  redeemed  the 
sciences,  and  wrought  that  wondrous  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  which  he  predicted. 
'^  The  rest  of  idl  the  mischief  in  the  sciences  is  this ;   that  falsely  magnifying  and 
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admiring  the  powers  of  the  mind^  we  seek  not  its  real  helps.'*  (Aph.  9.)  Men  had  forgotten 
that  they  were  the  ministers  of  nature^  which  far  exceeds  the  subtlety  of  the  sense  and  under- 
standing ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  vulgar  induction  was  inefficient  to  discover  works,  and  the 
vulgar  logic  insufficient  to  discover  sciences. 

That  mode  of  rising  directly  from  sense  and  particulars,  to  the  most  general  axioms,  he 
calls  "  the  anticipation  of  nature,^*  as  being  a  rash  and  hasty  thing ;  but  the  other  mode  of 
raising  axioms  from  sense  and  particulars,  by  a  continued  and  gradual  ascent,  till  it  arrives 
at  last  to  the  most  general  axioms,  which  was  the  true  but  untried  way,  he  calls  '^  the  inter- 
pretation  ofnature.^^  In  order  to  avoid  the  former,  and  employ  the  latter,  a  restoration  was 
to  be  begun  from  the  very  foundation :  and  leaving  the  ancients  in  possession  of  their 
honours,  he  points  out  a  new  path,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  method 
which  he  proposed  :  "  the  leading  men  to  particulars,  their  sense  and  order ;  and  they  were 
to  prevail  upon  themselves  to  forsake  their  notions  for  a  time,  and  begin  their  acquaintance 
with  things." 

^'  Our  method  has  some  resemblance  with  that  of  the  sceptics  at  the  entrance,  but  differs 
widely  from  it,  and  becomes  opposite  to  it,  in  the  end.  They  simply  assert  that  nothing  is 
knowable,  and  we  say,  that  much  cannot  be  known  of  nature  in  the  common  way ;  but 
then  they  destroy  the  authority  of  the  sense  and  understanding,  whereas  we  supply  them 
both  with  helps."  (Aph.  37.) 

No  part  of  Bacon's  works  is  more  valuable  than  his  exact  and  sagacious  exposition  of  the 
general,  or  rather  natural,  sources  of  error.  He  calls  these  prejudices  by  the  expressive 
name  of  idols,  the  false  objects  of  felse  worship,  vain,  delusive,  and  dangerous.  These  idols 
he  divides  into  four  kinds — idols  of  the  tribe,  idols  of  the  den,  idols  of  the  market,  idols  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  so  comprehensive  is  this  classification,  that  the  enumeration  will  be  found 
to  include  the  principal  causes  which  obstruct  the  discovery  or  reception  of  natural  or  moral 
truth  in  all  cases.  They  almost  constitute  the  Pantheon  into  which  the  soul  of  man  has 
been  degraded  ;  and  our  author  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  restore  and 
purify  the  living  temple.  They  are  discussed  in  24  aphorisms,  and  before  particularizing 
the  several  kinds,  the  reader  is  informed  in  the  40th,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  removing 
and  driving  out  the  idols,  is  the  raising  of  notions  and  axioms  by  legitimate  induction.  Yet 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  indication  of  them  was  the  more  necessary,  as  they  would  again 
rise  up  and  grow  troublesome  after  the  reformation  of  science. 

1.  The  iclols  of  the  tribe  are  common  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  have  their 
foundation  in  human  nature  :  '^  For  it  is  a  false  assertion  that  the  human  sense  is  the  mea- 
sure of  things  ;  since  all  perceptions,  both  of  sense  and  mind,  are  with  relation  to  man,  and 
not  with  relation  to  the  universe.  But  the  human  understanding  is  like  an  unequal  mirror 
to  the  rays  of  things  ;  which  combining  its  own  figure  with  the  figures  of  the  objects  it 
represents,  distorts  and  perverts  them." 

2.  The  iclols  of  the  den  or  cave  are  identified  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual : 
"  The  idols  of  every  man  in  particular ;  for  besides  the  general  waywardness  of  human 
nature,  we  every  one  of  us  have  oui  own  peculiar  den  or  cavern,  which  refracts  or  breaks  the 
light  of  nature ;  either  because  every  man  has  his  respective  temper,  education,  acquaintance, 
course  of  reading,  and  authorities  he  most  respects  ;  or  because  of  the  differences  of  impres> 
sions,  as  they  may  be  made  on  a  mind  that  is  preoccupied  and  prepossessed,  or  on  one  that 
is  calm  and  unbiassed ;  so  that  the  human  spirit  according  to  its  disposition  in  individuals, 
is  a  thing  fluctuating,  disorderly,  and  almost  accidental.  Whence  Heraclitus  well  observes, 
that  men  seek  the  sciences  in  their  lesser  worlds,  and  not  in  the  great  and  common  one." 
He  speaks  in  another  place  of  this  kind  of  idol  as  every  man's  particular  demon,  or 
seducing  familiar ;  and  again,  compares  every  man's  mind  to  a  glass,  with  its  surface  differ* 
ently  cut,  so  as  differently  to  receive,  and  reflect,  and  refract  the  rays  of  light  that  fedl  upon  it. 
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3.  lifiU  cf  ike  forum  have  their  rise  from  the  compact^  or  association  of  mankmd . 
which  d^iends  upon  language.  "  For  men  associate  by  discourse  ;  but  words  are  imposed 
accordmg  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar :  whence  a  false  and  improper  imposition  of  words 
strangely  possesses  the  understanding.  Nor  do  the  definitions  and  explanations,  wherewith 
men  of  learning,  in  some  cases,  preserve  and  vindicate  themselves,  any  way  repair  the 
injury ;  for  words  absolutely  force  the  understanding,  put  all  things  in  confusion,  and  lead 
men  away  to  idle  controversies  and  subtleties  without  number.** 

4,  The  iAds  of  the  theatre  are  the  deceptions,  perversions,  and  prejudices,  which  take 
!heir  rise  from  the  different  tenets  of  philosophers,  and  the  perverted  laws  of  demonstration. 
And  these  are  so  denominated,  "  because  all  Uie  philosophies  that  have  been  hitherto  in- 
voted  or  received,  are  but  as  so  many  stage-plays,  written  or  acted ;  as  having  shown 
nothing  but  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds.  Nor  is  this  said  only  of  the  ancient  or  present 
wrcts  and  philosophies ;  for  numberless  other  fables,  of  the  like  kind,  may  be  still  invented 
snd  dressed  up,  since  quite  different  errors  will  proceed  from  almost  the  same  common 
causes.*' 

We  have  no  space  for  observation  on  the  author*s  profound  comments  on  these  various 
prejudioes ;  he  is  a  complete  iconoclast ;  and  if  the  reader  would  wish  to  see  all  these  divi- 
Mons  more  fully  illustrated,  we  must  refer  him  to  Professor  Playfair*s  Preliminary 
Dissertation. 

**  All  these  idols,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  solemnly  and  for  ever  to  be  renounced,  and  the 
Trnderstanding  must  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  purged  of  them ;  for  the  kingdom  of  man, 
vhich  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  cannot  be  entered  otherwise  than  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  little  child.*'  In  order  that  the  understanding  may  be  the  more 
diq^osed  to  cleanse  itself,  and  put  away  its  idols,  he  thinks  proper  to  diverge  into  some  par- 
ticular confutation  of  false  systems  of  philosophy.  He  notices,  (1.)  The  sects  and  sorts 
of  these  theories,  which  he  divides  into  three  general  kinds,  sophistical,  empirical,  and 
s»iperstiiums.  (2.)  The  false  colours  thereof,  or  the  signs  or  characteristics  of  false  systems ; 
whether  taken  from  their  origins,  their  fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their  own 
authors,  or  from  consent.  (3.)  The  causes  of  so  great  an  infelicity,  or  of  errors  in  philo- 
sophies ;  and,  (4.)  The  causes  of  so  lasting  and  general  a  consent  in  error ;  which  bring  us 
to  the  ninety-third  aphorism ;  where  he  proposes  to  "  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  hope,"  for 
the  further  advancement  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences ;  and  there  follows  a  chain  of  argu- 
ments, for  establishing  a  solid  foundation  of  hope  for  the  success  of  genuine  philosophy  in 
future.  He  has  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  despair,  (which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
sk>w  progress  of  the  sciences,)  and  finishes  what  he  had  to  offer  concerning  the  signs  and 
causes  of  error.  He  enumerates  the  three  kinds  of  confutations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  pull 
down  the  old  structure :  viz.  1.  the  confutation  of  the  natural  reason,  when  left  to  itself;  2. 
the  confbtation  of  the  manner  of  demonstrations ;  3.  the  confutation  of  the  received  theories, 
or  prevailing  philosophies  and  doctrines.  "  It  would,  therefore,"  (he  says,  in  Aphorism  115,) 
**  be  time  io  proceed  to  our  rule  and  art  of  interpreting  nature,  did  not  something  lie  in  the 
vay,  that  requires  to  be  removed.  For  we  proposed  by  an  introductory  set  of  aphorisms  to 
I^epare  the  mind,  to  receive  what  is  to  follow ;  and  having  now  levelled  and  polished  the 
mirror,  it  remains  that  we  set  it  in  a  right  position,  or,  as  it  were,  with  a  benevolent  aspect 
to  the  things  we  shall  further  propose.  For  in  every  new  undertaking,  not  only  the  being 
strongly  prepossessed  with  an  inveterate  opinion,  but  also  a  false  notion  or  expectation  of 
vhat  is  to  follow,  proves  sufficient  to  give  a  prejudice.  We  must,  therefore,  next  endeavour 
to  establish  a  just  and  true  opinion  of  the  thing  we  intend,  though  this  opinion  be  only 
temporary,  and  of  use  but  till  the  thing  itself  is  well  understood.*' 

The  remainder  therefore,  of  this  first  part,  (from  Aphorism  116  to  130,)  is  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  the  new  method  of  interpreting  nature,  as  the  final  preparation  to  the  inductive 
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method  itself.  He  does  not  inform  us  positively  of  the  method,  hot  rather  discovers  what  it 
is  not,  in  order  to  prevent  erroneous  expectations. 

After  ^^  postulating  it  of  mankind"  that  they  would  not  imagine  he  had  any  design  to 
form  a  sect  in  philosophy,  and  declaring  himself  to  be  utterly  unsolicitous  **  about  such  use- 
less  things  as  depend  upon  opinion,"  he  says  he  would  not  be  wanting  in  his  assistance  to 
the  first  beginning  of  great  things.  He  laid  down  no  one  entire  and  general  theory,  nor  had 
any  hopes  of  living  to  finish  his  whole  work,  but  he  was  determined  to  tender  and  to  render 
this  *'  assistance."  As  he  was  no  "  founder  of  a  sect,"  so  was  he  no  promiser  of  particular 
works.  He  ingenuously  admitted  the  imperfection  of  his  natural  history,  whether  "  procured 
from  books,  or  his  own  inquiry  :  "  but  while  he  left  the  hasty  experimentalist  to  collect 
many  particulars  from  his  tables,  and  apply  them  to  works,  he  endeavoured  after  greater 
things,  and  would  wait  with  patience  for  the  harvest.  The  118th  Aphorism  is  a  remarkable 
one,  as  it  is  a  confession  of  the  probable  want  of  verification  in  his  history  and  tables,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  defence  of  them,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked.  "  But  this 
is  nothing," — and  "  let  no  one  be  concerned,  if  our  history  has  its  errors."  He  was  also 
aware  that  there  would  occur  many  things  in  them,  that  appeared  at  first  sight,  (1.)  trifling 
and  vulgar ;  (2.)  sordid  and  ignoble ;  and  (3.)  subtile,  which  might  alienate  the  minds  of 
men  from  considering  them :  and  he  soon  disposes  of  these  probable  contempts.  Then  fol- 
lows a  fine  defence  of  his  rejection  of  all  former  sciences  and  authors  at  a  stroke.  It  would 
not  have  been  diflScult  for  him  to  attribute  what  he  produced,  "  either  to  the  early  ages, 
(when,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  of  nature  flourished  more,  though  with  less  pomp,  than  after 
it  came  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks,)  or  even  in  certain  particidars,  to  some  of 
the  Greeks  themselves ;  and  thence  derive  authority  and  honour  to  his  inventions."  But  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  things,  he  rejected  all  stratagem  and  imposture ;  and  judged 
it  of  no  greater  moment  to  the  business  in  hand,  whether  what  was  then  discovered  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and,  by  the  vicissitude  of  things  and  ages,  is  made  to  set  and  rise  ; 
than  to  be  solicitous  whether  America  is  the  island  Atlantis,  or  were  first  discovered  by 
Columbus ;  for  the  discovery  is  to  be  derived  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  not  from  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.  He  shows  that  his  procedure  of  striking  out  all  authorities  at  once 
was  more  rational  than  a  bit-by-bit  rejection  :  as  the  errors  have  been  fundamental ;  and 
therefore  "  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  have  not  obtained  what  they  never  had  in  view  ;  nor 
arrived  at  the  end  they  never  proposed  ;  nor  finished  the  course  which  they  neither  entered 
nor  held :  "  and  he  thought  that  the  method  being  perfected,  great  things  would  be  open  to 
all,  and  almost  to  all  alike. 

Then  as  to  his  not  having  himself  proposed  the  true  and  best  end  and  scope  of  the 
sciences, — the  contemplation  of  truth  being  of  greater  dignity  and  sublimity  than  all  utility 
and  greatness  of  works,  whilst  the  long  dwelling  in  experience  and  particulars,  which  he 
recommended,  fixed  the  mind  to  earth,  or  rather  sunk  it  into  an  abyss  of  hopeless  confusion, 
while  it  kept  it  from  soaring  in  the  diviner  state  of  abstract  wisdom  and  tranquillity.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  argument  for  our  author  to  deal  with,  and  he  allows  its  force.  But  he 
'^  would  place  a  true  model  of  the  world  in  the  human  understanding,  such  as  the  world  is 
found  to  be,  and  not  such  as  any  one's  reason  might  make  it " — he  would  have  no  mock 
models,  no  idols  of  man,  for  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind ;  no  arbitrary  abstractions,  but  the 
true  signatures  of  the  Creator  upon  the  creatures,  as  impressed  upon  matter,  and  limited  by 
true  and  exact  lines.  Therefore  truth  and  utility  are  identified — they  are  the  very  things 
required — all  other  improvements  follow  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
works  recommended  should  be  more  esteemed  as  they  are  pledges  of  truth,  than  as  they  are 
of  use  in  life. 

He  then  candidly  states  another  palpable  objection  to  his  system,  which  is  even  still 
urged  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  refute  what  no  one  has  asserted  on  behalf  of  our  author. 
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that  he  was  the  first  to  practise  the  inductive  method.  In  Aphorism  125,  he  tiius  states  the 
objection :  *'  That  we  are  only  doing  what  has  been  done  before,  that  the  ancients  proceeded 
in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  and  therefore  that  we  shall  probably,  after  all  this  struggling 
and  striving,  but  at  length  come  to  some  one  or  other  of  those  philosophies  which  prevailed 
aniong  the  ancients ;  for  that  they  in  the  beginnings  of  their  contemplations,  procured  a 
large  stock  of  examples  and  particulars,  digested  them  into  registers,  common-place  books, 
sod  titles,  and  thence  composed  their  philosophies  and  their  arts ;  thus  pronouncing  upon 
full  discovery ;  that  they  added  examples  occasionally,  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  as  a  help 
to  iostruction,  but  thought  it  needless  and  burthensome  to  publish  their  notes,  memoirs, 
and  common-place  books  of  particulars ;  herein  following  the  example  of  builders,  who,  after 
they  have  erected  an  edifice,  take  down  the  ladders  and  scaffolding,  and  remove  them  out 
of  sight."  And  how  could  the  ancients  have  proceeded  otherwise  ?  They  had  a  form  of 
inquiry  and  discovery,  but  it  was  no  other  than  flying  from  certain  particular  examples,  with 
the  assistance  of  common  notions,  to  the  most  general  conclusions  and  principles  of  the 
sciences,  thence  deducing  inferior  conclusions ;  and  if  new  particulars  and  examples  arose^ 
or  were  produced  to  oppose  their  established  doctrine,  they  either  made  them  square  by 
Kibtle  distinctions,  or  accommodated  explanations  to  their  own  rules ;  or  else  in  a  gross 
manner,  struck  them  out  by  exceptions;  and  at  the  same  time  wresting  and  fitting  the 
more  tractable  particulars  to  their  own  principles. 

Again,  as  he  disallowed  a  liberty  of  pronouncing  at  once,  and  insisted  upon  the  most 
strictly  regulated  method  of  coming  from  intermediate  particulars  to  universal  conclusions. 
It  might  be  objected  that  he  patronizad  such  a  suspension  of  the  judgment,  as  would  bring 
all  to  a  state  of  scepticism.  He  thus  replies  to  this  objection,  which  was  no  figment,  but 
one  he  had  doubtless  often  heard :  "  The  truth  is,  we  intend  and  propose  the  art  of 
doubting  properly ;  for  we  do  not  detract  from,  but  administer  to,  the  sense ;  and  do  not 
despise,  but  regulate,  the  understanding.  And  it  is  better  to  know  so  much  as  is  necessary, 
and  yet  not  think  ourselves  to  know  all,  than  to  think  that  we  know  all,  and  yet  remain 
i^rant  of  that  which  is  necessary."  From  the  127th  Aphorism,  it  is  plain  that  he 
intended  his  method  to  be  one  of  universal  applicability :  "  Our  new  logic,  which  proceeds 
by  induction,  comprehends  every  thing."  He  designed  to  draw  up  tables  of  induction  for 
mental,  moral,  and  political,  as  well  as  natural  philosophies. 

The  grounds  of  hope  having  been  laid,  and  unjust  prejudices  removed,  he  thinks  he  may 
*pcak  of  the  excellency  of  the  end  in  view.  He  places  the  inventors  of  arts  before  founders 
of  empires,  legislators,  and  deliverers  of  their  countries.  He  refers  to  the  power,  eflScacy, 
and  consequences  of  three  modem  inventions,  whose  origin  was  obscure :  the  art  of  print- 
ing, gunpowder,  and  the  compass ;  which  have  given  the  world  a  new  face,  (1.)  with  regard 
to  learning,  (2.)  with  regard  to  war,  (3.)  with  regard  to  navigation.  A  man's  desire  to 
aggrandize  himself,  or  his  country,  is  a  mere  degenerate  ambition,  compared  with  his  (if  it 
deserve  so  bad  a  name  as  ambition)  who  strives  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  power  and  em- 
pire of  mankind  over  the  universe  of  things ;  which  is,  without  dispute,  more  solid  and 
majestic.  Resolving  all  into  the  contemplation  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  which 
ie  esteemed  to  be  of  greater  dignity  than  even  the  immediate  benefits  of  invention  that 
night  flow  from  it,  and  calling  in  the  directing  aid  of  rectified  reason  and  sound  religion, 
he  proposes  to  consider  the  art  itself  of  interpreting  nature,  and,  in  the  next  book,  predicts 
ifcat  the  art  of  invention  will  improve  and  grow  up  with  inventions  themselves. 

The  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organam  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  and  con- 
sists of  fifty-two  aphorisms,  for  the  "  interpretation  of  nature,"  with  the  digested  matter  of 
particulars,  designed  for  the  work  of  the  understanding,  in  a  few  determinate  subjects,  by 
^»^of  example  or  palpable  model.  We  are  now  in  the  house  of  the  interpreter  himself; 
^  as  he  depicted  the  character  of  a  true  interpreter  in  such  lively  colours,  it  remains  to 
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be  seen  whether  he  approaches  to  it.  The  interpreter  duly  qualified — the  interpreter  sack 
as  he  has  boldly  sketched — was  to  proceed  in  this  manner  :  "  He  must  first  consider  the 
state  of  mankind ;  next  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  interpretation ;  and  then,  coming 
directly  to  the  work,  prepare  a  history  and  regular  sets  of  tables  of  invention ;  show  the 
uses  thereof,  their  relations,  dependencies,  and  subserviency  to  each  other.  He  must 
represent  how  little  real  and  serviceable  knowledge  mankind  is  possessed  of;  and  how  all 
just  inquiry  into  nature  has  been  neglected.  He  must  use  choice  and  judgment  in  sin^lin^ 
out  and  giving  the  first  place  to  such  subjects  of  inquiry  as  are  most  fundamental  or  import- 
ant ;  that  is,  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  discovery  of  other  things,  or  else  to  supply  the 
niecessities  of  life.  He  must  likewise  observe  the  pre-eminency  of  instances ;  which  is  a 
thing  that  greatly  conduces  to  shorten  the  work.  And  when  thus  provided,  he  must  a^ain 
renew  his  inquiries,  draw  out  fresh  tables,  and  now  with  a  greater  ripeness  of  knowledg^e, 
more  successfully  enter  upon  and  perfect  the  business  of  interpretation ;  which  will  thus 
become  easy.  And  when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  directly  see  and  enumerate,  in  a  pure 
and  native  light,  the  true,  eternal,  and  most  simple  motions  of  nature ;  from  the  regular  and 
exact  progress  whereof  proceeds  the  infinite  variety  of  the  universe  :  and  afterwards,  being 
wholly  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  human  uses,  and  the  state  of  things  then  present,  he  will 
regulate  and  dispose  all  in  a  different  manner  for  practice ;  assigning  to  the  most  secret  and 
hidden  natures,  others  that  are  explanatory  thereof,  and  such  as  are  superinducing  to  tbose 
that  are  the  most  absent." 

The  first  ten  aphorisms  relate  to  "  the  discovery  of  forms,  or  causes,  in  nature.'*  The 
tenth  divides  the  indications  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  into  two  general  parts  :  the 
fir&t  relating  to  the  raising  of  axioms  from  experience,  and  the  second  to  the  deriving  of  new 
experiments  from  axioms.  The  last  part  was  never  proceeded  with,  or  published  :  the 
former  he  divided  into  three  kinds  of  administrations  or  helps ;  viz.  the  helps,  (1.)  for  the 
sense  ;  (2.)  for  the  memory  ;  and  (3.)  for  the  reason.  The  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
procure  "  a  just  and  adequate  natural  and  experimental  history,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  thing  ; "  which  history  must  be  "  digested  and  ranged  in  proper  order,*'  in  tables  and 
subservient  chains  of  instances,  "4hat  the  understanding  may  commodiously  work  upon 
them ;  and  the  understanding  must  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  raising  axioms  by  itself,  but 
be  first  regulated,  strengthened,  and  guarded  by  means  of  a  genuine  and  real  induction,  as  a 
key  of  interpretation.  The  inquiry  of  forms  was  to  proceed  in  this  manner :  "  First,  all  the 
known  instances  agreeing  in  the  same  nature,  though  in  the  most  dissimilar  subjects,  are 
to  be  brought  together,  and  placed  before  the  understanding ;  and  this  collection  is  to  be 
made  historically,  without  any  over-hasty  indulgence  of  speculation,  or  any  great  subtlety 
for  the  present."  He  then  illustrates  his  method  of  discovering  forms  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  form  of  heat. 

In  Table  1,  he  collects  "  Instanii<B  cortvenientes  in  natura  calidi,*^  or,  Instances  a^ree* 
ing  in  the  nature  of  heat ;  which  are  a  collection  of  particulars  wherein  heat  is  found,  so  that 
they  agree  in  having  the  nature  of  heat  common  to  them  all. 

In  Table  2,  he  collects  "  Instanii<B  in  proximo  qu4B  privanturnaiura  calidiy^  or,  Instai^ces 
of  approximation  yet  wanting  the  nature  of  heat. 

Table  3  forms  a  table  of  "  Degrees  of  Heat." 

These  three  tables  were  intended  to  present  a  view  of  instances  to  the  understanding^^  for 
the  practice  of  induction;  and  its  first  work  was, (according  to  Aph.  15,  16,)  "  to  throw  out  or 
exclude  such  particular  natures  as  are  not  found  in  any  instance  where  the  given  nature  is 
present,  or  such  as  are  found  in  any  instance  where  that  nature  is  absent ;  and  again,  such 
as  are  found  to  increase  in  any  instance  when  the  given  nature  decreases,  or  to  decrease  wlum 
that  nature  decreases.  And  then  after  this  rejection  and  exclusion  is  duly  made,  the  afl&nii. 
olid,  true,  and  well-defined  form,  will  remain  as  the  result  of  the  operation."    And  as 
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this  is  easily  expressed  in  words,  but  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  come  at  without  numerous 
dunings  and  windings,  he  next  proposes  an  example  of  the  exclusion  or  rejection,  in  Table  4, 
of  those  imtures  which  are  found  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat 

The  business  of  exclusion  is  not  perfected  till  it  terminates  in  the  aflirmatiTe ;  or  when 
the  rejections  have  left  but  a  few  common  principles,  one  of  these  is  to  be  afi&rmed,  if  it 
•eoeunt  for  the  phenomena.  He  thought  it  would  be  usefol,  notwithstanding  the  iroperfec- 
tioa  of  his  tables,  to  allow  the  understanding,  after  weighing  them  well,  to  attempt  the  busi- 
iMtm  of  interpreting  nature  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  strength  of  these  and  such  others  that 
o  ay  be  ^ocared«  The  attempt  he  calls,  permimanem  inieUectus,  sive  ifUerpreiationem  in- 
ckmiam,  sive  vmdemiaHanem  primam ;  a  permission  to  the  understanding,  inchoate  inter- 
jsttBtion,  or  the  first  vintage  of  inquiry:  and,  accordingly,  in  Table  5,  we  have  the 
tmdemiatie  prima  de  forma  ccdidi;  the  first  vintage,  or  dawn  of  inquiry,  concerning  the 
iarm  of  heat. 

Hie  aathor  haviug  thus  laid  down  tables  that  furnish  the  examples  of  the  method  of 
fqection  or  exclusion,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  fruits,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  doc- 
time  of  instances,  or  the  investigation  of  forms  by  prerogative  instances,  a  doctrine  of  the 
fiist  importance.  The  last  sentence  of  Aph.  21,  shows  that  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
S99mm  OrganMm  were  to  have  been  comprised  under  nine  general  heads,  and  the  author 
only  lived  to  prosecute  the  first.  ''We,  therefore,  propose  to  treat,  (1.)  of  prerogative 
instances ;  (2.)  of  the  helps  of  induction ;  (3.)  of  the  rectification  of  induction ;  (4.)  of  the 
isethod  of  varying  inquiries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  (5.)  of  prerogative 
imtures  for  inquiry,  or  what  subjects  are  to  be  inquired  into  first,  what  second ;  (6.)  of  the 
limits  of  inquiry,  or  an  inventory  of  all  the  natures  in  the  universe ;  (7.)  of  reducing  inquiries 
to  practice,  or  making  them  subservient  to  human  uses ;  (8.)  of  the  preliminaries  of  inquiry ; 
(9.)  and,  lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  axioms." 

Tbe  author  then  enumerates  iwenty-teven  prerogative  instances,  and  enters  at  length 
into  the  properties  of  each,  with  illustrations  and  exceptions.  We  intended  to  have 
described  them ;  and  to  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  elegant  commentaries  of  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Plajrfair  ;  but  this  preliminary  account  has  already  extended  too  far ;  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  fifty-second,  or  concluding  aphorism. 

^  It  most  be  observed,  that  in  this  our  new  machine  for  the  understanding,  we  deliver  a 
logic,  not  a  philosophy :  but  as  our  logic  directs  the  understanding,  and  instructs  it,  not 
IflLe  the  common  logic,  to  catch  and  lay  hold  of  abstracted  notions,  as  it  were  by  the  slender 
tvigs,  or  tendrils,  of  the  mind ;  but  really  enters,  and  cuts  through  nature,  and  discovers 
the  virtues  and  actions  of  bodies,  together  with  their  laws  as  determined  in  matter ;  so 
that  this  knowledge  flows  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  also  from  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  universe ;  hence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  order  to  give  examples  and  illus- 
trations of  our  art,  we  every  where  employ  physical  considerations  and  experiments. 

**  We  have  here  laid  down  twenty-seven  prerogative  instances,  under  the  following  titles : 
Ti2.  L  InstantiflB  sditariie,  or  solitary  instances;  2.  InstantisB  migrantes,  or  travelling  in- 
stances ;  3.  InstantifB  ostensivee,  or  glaring  instances ;  4.  Instanti®  clandestinae,  or  clandes- 
tine instances ;  5.  Instantiae  constitutive,  or  constituent  instances ;  6.  InstantisB  conformes,  or 
conformable  instances ;  7.  Instantiee  monodicae,  or  singular  instances ;  8.  Instantiee  deviantes, 
or  deviating  instances  ;  9.  InstantifB  limitaneee,  or  frontier  instances  ;  10.  Instantiee  potes- 
tatis,  or  instances  of  power ;  11.  Instant iae  comitatus  et  hostiles,  or  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances;  12.  Instantiee  subjunctiv®, or  subjunctive  instances ;  13.  Instantiee  foederis, or  in- 
stances of  alliance;  14.  Instantiee  crucis,  or  crucial  instances;  15.  Instantiee  divortii,  or  in- 
stances of  divorce ;  16.  Instantiee  januae,  or  instances  of  entrance ;  17.  Instantiee  citantes,  or 
nuBSuming  instances;  18.  Instantiee  viae,  or  journeying  instances;  19.  Instantiee  supplement!, 
or  supplemental  instances ;  20.  Instantiee  persecantes,  or  lancing  instances ;  21.  Instantiee 
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virgse,  or  iustances  of  the  staff;  22.  Instantis  curriculi^  or  instances  of  the  course  ;  23 
Doses  naturae,  or  doses  of  nature  ;  24.  Instantiae  luctus,  or  instances  of  reluctance  ;  25,  In- 
stantias  innuentes,  or  intimating  instances ;  26.  Instantiae  polychrestae,  or  sovereign  instances 
and  27.  Instantiae  magicae,  or  magical  instances.  And  in  point  of  information  they  assisi 
either  the  sense  or  the  understanding  :  the  sense  as  the  five  instances  of  light ;  and  the 
understandings  either  by  hastening  the  exclusion  of  the  form,  as  the  solitary  instances  ;  oi 
by  contracting,  and  more  nearly  indicating,  the  affirmation  of  the  form,  as  the  travelling 
glaring,  accompanying,  and  subjunctive  instances  :  or  by  raising  the  understanding,  and 
leading  it  to  kinds,  and  common  natures ;  and  that  either  immediately,  as  the  clandestine, 
and  the  singular  instances,  and  instances  of  alliance ;  or  in  the  next  degree,  as  the  consti- 
tuent instances  ;  or  in  the  lowest  degree,  as  the  conformable  instances :  or  again,  by  recti- 
fying the  understanding  depraved  by  things  whereto  it  is  accustomed,  as  the  deviating 
instances  ;  or  by  conducting  it  to  the  great  form  or  fabric  of  the  universe,  as  the  frontier 
instances ;  or  lastly,  by  guarding  it  against  false  forms  and  causes,  as  the  crucial  instances, 
and  instances  of  divorce.  And  as  to  practice,  they  either  mark  out,  measure,  or  facilitate 
it.  They  mark  it  out  by  showing  with  what  particulars  we  are  to  begin,  to  prevent  labour- 
ing in  vain,  as  the  instances  of  power  ;  or  to  what  we  should  aspire,  if  it  be  attainable,  as 
the  intimating  instances  :  the  four  mathematical  ones  measure  and  limit  it ;  and  the  sove- 
reign and  magical  ones  facilitate  it. 

''  And  of  these  twenty-seven  instances,  a  collection  of  some  should  be  made  at  first,  as  was 
above  observed,  ( Aph.  32,)  without  waiting  till  we  come  to  particular  inquiries ;  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  conformable,  the  singular,  the  deviating,  and  the  frontier  instances;  the 
instances  of  power,  of  entrance,  intimating,  sovereign,  and  magical  instances,  because  these 
either  assist  and  rectify  the  understanding  or  the  sense,  or  afibrd  instruction  with  regard  to 
practice  in  general ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  are  to  be  searched  out  when  we  make  tables  of 
view  for  the  business  of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  subject.  For  the  instances, 
honoured  and  ennobled  with  these  prerogatives,  are  Irke  a  soul  among  vulgar  instances  of 
view  ;  and  as  we  said  at  first,  a  few  of  them  serve  instead  of  many ;  and  therefore  when  ve 
make  tables,  such  instances  are  studiously  to  be  sought  out,  and  set  down  therein.  The 
doctrine  of  them  was  also  necessary  to  what  we  design  to  follow ;  and  therefore  a  preparatory 
account  thereof  was  here  requisite. 

*'  And  now  we  should  proceed  to  the  helps  and  rectification  of  induction,  then  to  concretes, 
latent  processes,  concealed  structures,  &c.  as  mentioned  in  order,  under  the  twenty-seven 
aphorisms  ;  that  at  length,  like  faithful  guardians,  we  might  possess  mankind  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  release  and  free  the  understanding  from  its  minority,  upon  which  an  amendment 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  power  over  nature, 
must  necessarily  ensue.  For  by  the  fall,  man  at  once  forfeited  his  innocency,  and  his 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  though  both  of  them  are  in  some  measure  recoverable,  even  in 
this  life ;  the  former  by  religion  and  faith ;  and  the  latter  by  arts  and  sciences.  For  the 
world  was  not  made  absolutely  rebellious  by  the  curse,  but  in  virtue  of  that  denunciation, 
*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread/  is  at  length,  not  by  disputes,  or  indolent 
magical  ceremonies,  but  by  various  labours,  subdued,  and  brought  in  some  degree  to  afford 
the  necessaries  of  life." 

"  Such,"  says  Playfair,  "  were  the  speculations  of  Bacon,  and  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  experimental  inquiry,  before  any  such  inquiries  had  yet  been  instituted.  The 
power  and  compass  of  a  mind,  which  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not 
merely  the  outline,  but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages." 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Instauration  has  been  compounded  for  out  of  different  tracts  ;  of 
which  the  Parasc^ve  (or  Saturday  Evening)  of  a  natural  and  eayperimental  History — a 
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cataJogae  of  particular  histories — the  ABC,  Teacher  of  Nature— d^nd  a  Preface  to  a  Natu- 
ral HUtary — are  merely  introductory  arguments^  for  attempting  and  obtaining  a  surer 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  Then  follow  the  titles  of  six  particular  monthly  his- 
toriety — the  history  of  the  WindSy  the  history  of  Rarity  and  Den^ty,  the  history  of  Gravity 
and  Levity,  the  history  of  the  Sympathies  and  Antipathies  of  things,  the  history  of  Sulphur, 
Mercury,  and  Salt,  and  the  history  of  Life  and  Death :  three  of  these,  the  first,  second,  and 
last,  have  been  preserved ;  but  the  aditus  only  of  the  other  three  are  extant.  This  part  is 
completed  so  far  as  the  diligence  of  editors  has  extended,  with  some  Questions  concerning 
Metals,  and  some  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  Tltings.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  looks  like 
"wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  to  a  modem  reader,  there  will  be  found  "  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,"  of  the  greatest  value ;  an  aphorism  that  will  stand  the  severest  test,  or  an 
axiom  that  might  shine,  like  a  diamond,  on  the  brow  of  Philosophy  herself. 

Of  the  Fourth  and  Fi/ih  Parts  of  the  Instauration,  we  have  only  two  brief  and  general 
intimations — the  mere  aditus  of  the  intended  treatises. 

The  Opuscula  Philosophica,  or  lesser  pieces,  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  good 
his  claims  as  a  philosopher.  They  either  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  greater  works, 
of  which  some  of  them  were  the  germs,  and  afterwards  formed  portions ;  or  they  were  the 
mere  overflows  of  an  active  and  exhaustless  mind.  We  shall  briefly  notice  two  of  them, 
The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  New  Atlantis. 

The  former  of  these  writings,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
is  an  attempt  to  deliver  the  supposed  philosophy  of  the  ancient  fables,  and  was  of  course 
especially  intended  to  propitiate  the  lovers  of  antiquity  towards  his  meditated  innovations. 
From  the  title  we  might  be  led  to  expect  an  account  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
which  prevailed  amongst  them  ;  but  the  sole  object  is  to  interpret  the  meaning,  and  extract 
th«  hidden  wisdom,  of  those  fables,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time  along  with 
the  ancient  mythology.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  indicate  the  useful,  and  reproduce  the 
beautiful,  from  the  apparently  incongruous  fictions  of  past  ages ;  not  "  to  write  toys  and 
trifles,  and  to  assume  the  same  liberty  in  applying,  that  the  poets  assumed  in  feigning."  In 
his  selection  of  these  fables,  the  author  has  manifested  his  usual  judgment.  We  find  none 
of  a  strictly  historical  nature  :  they  are  all  capable  of  a  natural,  moral,  or  political  interpre- 
tation. The  historical  myths  have  given  no  small  trouble  to  the  student  of  antiquity.  In 
wme  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Livy,  the  predominant  inspiration  of  whose  narrative  is  the 
old  Roman  poems,  all  reasonable  expectation  is  exceeded,  if  a  Niebuhr  can  even  separate, 
iQQch  more  if  he  can  extract,  the  fact  from  the  fable ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  wiser  plan  in 
matters  of  so  much  uncertainty  as  ancient  traditionary  history,  not  to  attempt  the  separa- 
tion. Bacon  has,  therefore,  wisely  deserted  this  region  of  the  fabulous  domain,  for  one 
which  promises  to  yield  more  important  fruit.  While  it  is  evident,  on  the  slightest  exami- 
nation, that  these  ancient  fictions  involve  some  important  truths  :  ''  seeing  some  of  them 
are  observed  to  be  so  absurd  and  foolish  in  the  very  relation,  that  they  show,  and  as  it  were 
proclaim,  a  parable  afar  off"," — it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  moral  at  which  they  point.  But,  as  might  have  been  conjectured,  the  most 
ancient  are  the  least  obscure ;  and  accordingly,  in  selecting  his  specimens  of  the  more  lucid 
&blc.  Bacon  has  travelled  beyond  the  more  civilized  period  of  Grecian  history,  beyond 
the  time  even  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  by  whom  "  many  of  these  fables,  though  selected  and 
cdebrated,"  seem  not  to  have  been  invented  to  the  "  better  times  "  of  a  yet  earlier  state  of 
society.  Referring  to  the  fables  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  interpret,  he  says,  "  seeing 
they  are  diversely  related  by  writers  that  lived  near  about  one  and  the  self-same  time,  we 
may  easily  perceive  that  they  were  common  things  derived  from  precedent  memorials,  that 
they  became  various  by  reason  of  the  diverse  ornaments  bestowed  on  them  by  particular 
relations;  and  the  consideration  of  this  must  need  increase  in  us  a  great  opinion  of  them. 
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as  not  to  be  accounted  either  the  effects  of  the  times  or  inventions  of  poets,  but  as  sacred 
relics  or  abstracted  airs  of  better  times,  which  by  tradition  from  more  ancient  nations  fell 
into  the  trumpets  and  flutes  of  the  Grecians."  Such  is  the  kind  of  tahlen  which  Bacon 
deals  with,  with  higher  wisdom  as  an  interpreter,  than  the  ancients  discovered  as  inventors. 
It  so  happens  that  the  longest  are  the  best ;  and  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  section 
in  the  De  Augmentis  on  Poetry,  for  '^  the  learning  "  concerning  them. 

The  New  Atlantis,which  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death,  is  the  fragment 
of  a  philosophical  romance,  in  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  the  model  of  an  institution  for 
the  discovery  of  works,  or  a  college  and  commonwealth  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  with 
a  view  to  the  arts  of  life.  There  is  a  Sobinsan  Crusoe  reality  about  it.  The  fiction  pos- 
sesses all  the  earnestness  of  a  bon&  fide  report  from  some  newly-found  country,  where  rea- 
son is  the  ruler,  and  man  is  becoming  paramount.  The  author  evidently  availed  himself  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  been  so  recently  excited  and  gratified,  to  direct  its  ardours 
and  its  energies  into  the  strange  land  of  probable  wonders  ;  and  he  who  was  but  a  prophet 
speaks  like  a  missionary.  This  fragment  was  written  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius ;  and 
the  fancy  of  so  illustrating  his  own  method  shows  the  depth  of  his  confidence  in  it,  and  the 
height  of  his  expectations  from  it.  We  shall  not  deal  so  presumptuously  with  the  reader, 
as  to  hint  at  the  marvels  so  gravely  described  in  this  beginning  of  an  account  of  Novum 
Orbis. 

These  are  the  C^era  Philosophical  which  have  won  such  lasting  £une  for  their  author, 
and  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  world.  The  era  of  experimental  investigation 
commences  with  them ;  and  the  principles,  if  not  the  manual  directories,  of  his  method, 
have  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  It  does  not  derogate  from  his  **  titles  manifold  "  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  species,  that  he  was  no  discoverer  himself — that  he  explained 
no  phenomena,  and  unfolded  no  physical  law  :  he  did  neither ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  the 
master-spirit  of  those  who  did.  He  discovered  the  law  of  discovery,  and  was  the  first  to 
interpret,  after  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  all  existing  knowledges,  and  the  most 
profound  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  all  mental  achievements,  the  universal  law  of  inter- 
pretation. He  delivered  the  abstract  precepts  which  *^  shut  men  up,"  as  it  were,  to  that 
philosophy  of  philosophies,  of  which  he  was  the  ablest  and  the  first  expounder,  and  of  which 
the  great;  discoverers  are  but  the  verifiers. 

We  should  more  than  exhaust  the  space  allotted  to  a  preface,  were  we  to  quote  a  tithe  ot 
the  eulogies  which  have  been  lavished  upon  our  author  on  account  of  these  philosophical 
writings.  The  encomia  of  mere  single  sentences  would  fill  a  volume.  But  while  we  omit 
the  innumerable  extravaganzas,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture,  which  have  been 
uttered  in  ancient  or  modem  tongues,  on  this  prolific  theme  ;  we  may  be  allowed  to  select 
two  poetical  compliments  which  we  have  seldom  seen  quoted,  and  never  in  juxta-position, 
the  one  by  his  friend  Herbert,  on  receiving  the  Great  Instauration ;  and  the  other  by 
Thomson  in  his  celebrated  apostrophe  to  England-— each  of  which  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  period  of  its  composition. 

'*  Quis  iste  tandem  ?  non  enim  viiltu  ambulat 
Quotidiano.  Nescis  Ignare  ?  audie^ 
Du»  NotioDum ;  veritatis  Poiitifex; 
Inductionis  Dominuis  et  Verulamii ; 
Rerum  Magister  unicus,  at  non  Artium  t 
Profunditatis  Finns;  atque  ElegantiaD : 
Naturee  Aruspex  intimus :  Philoaophifle 
iErarium.    Sequester  Eiperientia?. 
Speciilationis  que :  j^uitatis  Signifcr : 
Scientiarum  sub  pupillari  statu 
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Degentium  olim  Emancipotor:  liiminis 
Promui :  Fugator  Idoli'iin,  atqiie  Nubium  t 
Collega  SoHs  t  Quadra  Ccrtitiidinit : 
Sophismatum  Mastix :  Brutus  Literariui, 
Authoritatis  exuens  Tyraunidcm : 
llationis  et  Census  stupcndus  Arbiter ; 
Repumicator  Mentis :  Atlas  Physicus, 
Alcide  succumbente  Stagiritico : 
Columba  Ncnc  qiis  in  vetustis  Artibus 
Nullum  locum,  requiem vc  Cemens,  preestitit 
Ad  se  suamque  Matris  Arcam  regredi. 
Subtilitatistercbra;  Temporis  nepos 
£x  Teritate  matre  i  Mellis  Alveus : 
Muodique  et  Animarum,  sacerdos  unicus  i 
Securis  Errorum  i  inque  Natalibus 
Granum  Sinapis,  acre  aliis,  Crescns  sibi 
O  me  prope  Lassum ;  Juvate  Posteri/* 

Now  for  the  more  modem  compliment. 

**  Thine  is  a  Bacon,  hapless  in  his  choice. 

Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  fate. 

And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts 

With  firm  but  pliant  virtue  forward  still 

To  urge  his  course :  him  for  the  studious  shade 

Kind  nature  formed,  deep,  comprehensive,  clear. 

Exact,  and  elegant  t  in  one  rich  soul 

Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  TuUy  joined. 

The  great  deliverer  he,  who  from  the  gloom 

Of  cloistered  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  schools. 

Led  forth  the  true  philosophy,  there  long 

Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms 

And  definitions  void :  he  led  her  forth 

Daughter  of  heaven !  that  slow-asoending  still. 

Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  tilings, 

With  radiant  finger  points  to  heaven  again.'* 

We  have  now  reviewed,  in  the  most  slight  and  cursory  manner,  the  principal  writings  of 
Francis  Bacon, — the  Moralist,  the  Politician,  the  Lawyer,  the  Orator,  the  Histo- 
UAH,  the  Theologian,  the  Port,  and  the  Philosopher.  In  the  course  of  our  very  brief 
mmination,  he  has  come  before  us  in  each  of  these  high  characters  ;  distinguished  in  all, 
pre-eminent,  if  not  peerless,  in  the  last.  All  were  combined  to  an  unparalleled  extent  in 
this  single  individual ;  but  all  were  subordinate  to  the  Philosophical  character,  into  which 
the  Rst  may  be  resolved.  Each  of  them  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  in  any  esti- 
mate of  such  a  genius  ;  and  after  contemplating  separately  so  great  a  variety  and  diversity 
tf  parts,  our  admiration  is  turned  into  absolute  wonder,  when  we  see  them  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  imperial  genius  of  philosophy  is  over  all ;  and  each  in  its  turn, 
^iodling  under  the  lustre  that  radiates  firom  this  common  centre,  receives  but  to  reflect  back 
its  iplendours. 

Bacon  must  doubtless  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  which 
the  world  has  seen.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge  which  he  has  not 
▼sited  and  improved.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  of  solid  merit  published,  in  which  his 
M>De  does  not  occur,  and  in  which  his  authority  is  not  referred  to.  Whatever  may 
he  the  subject,  and  wherever  the  literary  or  scientific  labourer  may  be  employed,  there 
comes  a  light  from  this  author,  of  illustration  and  guidance :  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
Poetical  pursuits^    wending   his  way  through   this    every-day   world,  as  busy  as  the 
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busiest  with  all  its  cares^  and  as  anxious  as  the  most  anxious  to  discharge  the  functions 
its  journeyman.  His  engagements  appear  to  have  been  those  which  demanded  an  almi 
undivided  attention ;  and  yet  while  engaged  in  the  most  practical  of  pursuits,  he  was  d 
tinguished  beyond  all  comparison  in  those  which  are  strictly  theoretical.  Belonging  t( 
profession  the  most  noble  and  arduous — ^in  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  whi 
it  embraces,  and  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  emergent  cases  of  daily  occurren 
there  is  necessitated  a  vision  at  once  contracted  and  intense ;  and  engaging  largely  in  t 
politics  of  the  day,  which  require  of  their  votary  as  absolute  a  devotion, — ^in  both  of  whi 
he  had  to  compete  with  the  first  men  of  his  time — with  the  vast  knowledge  and  si 
tlety  of  Coke,  with  those  wily  panderers  to  prerogative  and  popularity  the  Cecils,  with  1 
crafty  and  sullen  Somerset,  with  the  rapacious  and  unconscienced  Buckingham,— for  subor 
nates;  and  with  the  mistress  of  modern  Europe  and  her  wayward  successor, — ^for  principi 
and  in  those  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  hi 
tried  and  tasked  the  highest  powers,  without  a  rival  in  oratorical  and  senatorial  abiliti 
— he  yet  commanded  the  leisure  that  is  requisite  for  pursuits  of  the  highest  and  most  bej 
ficial  nature,  in  which  he  has  earned  his  immortal  repute — succeeding  beyond  all  conte 
porary  success  in  the  former  avocations,  and  working  out  for  himself  an  endless  rej 
tation  in  the  latter.  The  intellect  of  Bacon  was  such  as  to  make  way  through 
obstacles  to  its  destiny.  It  made  for  itself  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  croal 
for  itself  a  retirement  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  bustling,  pressing,  and  exciting  cro 
of  engagements.  His  delights,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  true  benefactors  of  1 
species,  have  been  realized  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  he  sighs  not  for  the  sounding  » 
shore,  or  the  up-country  waterfall,  which  almost  drive  man  into  himself;  or  the  sequestei 
valley,  or  the  solemn  woods,  whose  stillness  leads  to  reflection,  and  is  therefore,  with  t 
most  of  those  that  fly  to  them,  a  mere  place  of  resort  for  physical  activity;  but  t 
habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  and  the  children  of  men,  are  ever  the  spheres  and  the  obje< 
of  all  these  delights — thinking  in  the  midst  of  distraction,  accumulating  in  the  midst  of  p 
vations,  and  gathering  every  where  the  materials  of  profit  and  action.  This  is  that  men 
absorption,  which  takes  in  all,  and  makes  uses  of  all ;  to  which  every  thing  is  aliment,  by  v 
tue  of  a  vigour  that  tires  not,  a  charity  that  fails  not,  a  humility  for  which  nothing  is  too  k 
and  a  comprehension  for  which,  humanly  speaking,  nothing  is  too  high  or  too  minute. 

It  would  comparatively  be  an  easy  task,  to  discriminate  between  the  various  powers 
this  wonderful  intellect, — ^to  ascribe  to  him  a  reason  of  the  most  comprehensive  grasp,  ex* 
cising  itself  upon  multifarious  subjects,  or  an  imagination  keeping  pace  with  that  re^ 
and  as  wonderfiil  in  all  its  creations  as  the  reason  was  wonderful  in  the  premises  up 
which  it  dealt ;  but  we  must  leave  these  things  to  the  reader,  to  whom  we  have  be 
catering  throughout  our  prologue.  Bacon  was  enabled  to  feel  that  he  lived  in  a  gn 
juncture  of  affairs,  requiring  the  union  of  high  genius  and  wisdom  answerably  to  deal  wi 
and  he  foresaw  it,  felt  it,  and  turned  it  to  the  best  account.  He  devoted  himself  to  I 
exigencies  not  only  of  his  time,  but  of  his  race.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  busy  with  I 
one ;  but  the  fact  of  his  opinions  being  valuable  now-a-days,  shows  that  he  was  devoted 
the  other ;  and  that  it  was  not  merely  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was  livLi 
but  for  succeeding  times  as  well.  He  was  literally,  that  man,  with  whom  all  men  sImm 
be  acquainted ;  both  by  way  of  encouragement  and  instruction — ^by  way  of  failure  « 
example.  To  act  for  the  moment,  and  yet  act  for  posterity ;  to  act  for  a  party,  and  yel  J 
for  a  people ;  to  be  the  glory  of  a  faction  and  also  of  a  nation ;  to  act  for  a  kingdom  m 
minister,  and  yet  for  the  human  race  as  their  servitor ;  to  be  bold  before  the  intellect  of  all  p 
times,  and  weak  before  minions ;  to  serve  princes,  to  discuss  with  judges,  to  attend  assembli 
and  to  control  legislative  gatherings, — and  yet  to  electrify  and  revivify  science;  to  be  Hercu 
abroad,  and  to  fall  before  the  most  trumpcr)'  vanity  in  his  own  breast ;— was  Francis  Bacc 
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Tnu  ver^,  tinder  the  law,  excellent  king,  both 
^y  sacrifices,  and  freewill  offerings;  the  one  pro- 
ttwiing  upon  ordinary  observance,  the  other  upon  a 
'^titnt  cheerfulness :  in  like  manner  there  belongeth 
to  kings  from  their  servants,  both  tribute  of  duty, 
and  presents  of  affection.  In  the  former  of  these,  I 
hope  I  ihall  not  live  to  be  wanting,  according  to  ray 
iBOit  bumble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your 
wjeity's  employments :  for  the  latter,  I  thought  it 
Bore  respective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation, 
thich  might  rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  excel- 
Inicy  of  your  individual  person,  than  to  the  business 
«fyoiur  crown  and  state. 

Wherefore,  representing  your  majesty  many  times 
Boto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with  the  in- 
qontirc  eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that  which 
Ibe  Scripture  teUeth  me  is  inscrutable,  but  with  the 
<^^Mer?aDt eye  of  duty  and  admiration;  leaving  aside 
^  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and  fortune,  I  have 
befn  touched,  yea,  and  possessed  with  an  extreme 
*<>ider  at  those  your  virtues  and  Acuities,  which  the 
pWoiopherscall  inteUectual ;  the  largeness  of  your 
<^P*aiy,  the  faithfulness  of  your  memory,  the  swift- 
wii  of  your  apprehension,  the  penetration  of  your 
J)>dgnj«it,  and  the  facility  and  order  of  your  elocu- 
i>«:  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  of  all  the  per- 
«««  living,  that  I  have  known,  your  majesty  were 
^he  best  instance  to  make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion, 
^tsO  knowledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the 
nn»d  of  man  by  nature  knoweth  all  things,  and 
b»ih  but  her  own  native  and  original  notions  (which 
by  the  straogeness  and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle 


of  the  body  are  sequestered)  again  revived  and  re- 
stored :  such  a  light  of  nature  I  have  observed  in 
your  majesty,  and  such  a  readiness  to  take  flame 
and  blaze  from  the  least  occasion  presented,  or  the 
least  spark  of  another's  knowledge  delivered.  And 
as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the  wisest  king,  <*That  iiii 
heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ;"  which  though 
it  be  one  of  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of 
the  smallest  and  finest  portions ;  so  hath  God  given 
your  majesty  a  composition  of  understanding  ad- 
mirable, being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the 
greatest  matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and  ap- 
prehend the  least ;  whereas  it  should  seem  an  im- 
possibility in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to 
make  itself  fit  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for 
your  gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius 
Tacitus  saith  of  Augustus  Ceesar:  "  Augusto  pro- 
fluens,  et  qu®  principem  deceret,  eloquentia  fiiit." 
For,  if  we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with 
labour  and  difllculty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  the 
affectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  speech  that  is 
framed  after  the  imitation  of  some  pattern  of  elo- 
quence, though  never  so  excellent;  all  this  has  some- 
what servile,  and  holding  of  the  subject  But  your 
majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed  prince-like, 
flowing  as  from  a  fountain,  and  yet  streaming  and 
branching  itself  into  nature's  order,  full  of  facility 
and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  inimitable  by  any. 
And  as  in  your  civil  estate  there  appeareth  to  be  an 
emulation  and  contention  of  your  majesty's  virtue 
with  your  fortune;  a  virtuous  disposition  with  a  for- 
tunate regiment ;  a  virtuous  expectation,  when  time 
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was,  of  your  greater  fortune,  with  a  prosperous  pos- 
session thereof  in  the  due  time  ;  a  virtuous  observ- 
ation of  the  laws  of  marriage,  with  most  blessed  and 
happy  fruit  of  marriage ;  a  virtuous  and  most  chris- 
tian desire  of  peace,  with  a  fortunate  inclination  in 
,  your  neighbour  princes  thereunto :  so  likewise  in 
these  intellectual  matters,  there  seemeth  to  be  no 
less  contention  between  the  excellency  of  your  ma- 
jesty's gifts  of  nature,  and  the  universality  and  per- 
fection of  your  learning.  For  I  am  wcU  assured, 
that  this  which  1  shall  say  is  no  amplification  at  all, 
but  a  positive  and  measured  truth ;  which  is,  that 
there  hath  not  been  since  Christ's  time  any  king,  or 
temporal  monarch,  which  hath  been  so  learned  in 
all  literature  and  erudition,  divine  and  human.  For 
let  a  man  seriously  and  diligently  revolve  and  peruse 
the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  of  which 
Ciesar  the  dictator,  who  lived  some  years  before 
Christ,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  the  best  learned : 
and  so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Gnecia,  or  of  the 
West;  and  then  to  the  fines  of  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  shall  find  this 
judgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much  in  a 
king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of  other 
men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold  of  any 
superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning,  or  if  he 
countenance  and  prefer  learning  and  learned  men  ; 
but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  fountains  of  learning, 
nay,  to  have  such  a  fountain  of  learning  in  himself, 
Jn  a  king,  and  in  a  king  bom,  is  almost  a  miracle. 
'  And  the  more,  because  there  is  met  in  your  majesty 
a  rare  conjunction,  as  well  of  divine  and  sacred  lite- 
rature, as  of  profane  and  human ;  so  as  your  ma- 
jesty standeth  invested  of  that  triplicity,  which  in 
great  veneration  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes; 
the  power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and 
illumination  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  uni- 
versality of  a  philosopher.  This  propriety,  inherent 
and  individual  attribute  in  your  majesty,  deserveth 
to  be  expressed,  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admira- 
tion of  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tra- 
dition of  the  ages  succeeding;  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature,  both  of  the  power 
of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfection  of  such 
a  king. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  myself,  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a  better  oblation, 
than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that  end,  whereof 
the  sum  will  consist  of  these  two  parts  ;  the  former 
concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  the  excellency  of  the  merit  and  true 
glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propagation  thereof; 
the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts  and  works  are, 
which  have  been  embraced  and  undertaken  for  the 
advancement  of  learning ;  and  again,  what  defects 
and  undervalues  I  find  in  such  particular  acts :  to 
the  end,  that  though  I  cannot  positively  or  affirma- 
tively advise  your  majesty,  or  propound  unto  yon 
framed  particulars ;  yet  I  may  excite  your  princely 
cogitations  to  visit  the  excellent  treasure  of  your 
own  mind,  and  thence  to  extract  particulars  for 
this  purpose,  agreeable  to  your  magnanimity  and 
wisdom. 


In  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear  the 
way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  silence,  to  have  the 
true  testimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of  learning 
to  be  better  heard,  without  the  interruption  of  tacit 
objections ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  from  the  dis- 
credits and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all 
ftoxn  ignorance,  but  ignorance  severally  disguised; 
appearing  sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of 
divines,  sometimes  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy  of 
politicians,  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections of  learned  men  themselves. 

I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is  of 
those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  great 
limitation  and  caution;  that  the  aspiring  to  over- 
much knowledge,  was  the  original  temptation  and 
sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  (all  of  man ;  that  know- 
ledge hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and  there- 
fore where  it  entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him 
swell ;  Scientia  infiat :  that  Solomon  gives  a  cen- 
sure, '*  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  books,  and 
that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ; "  and 
again  in  another  place,  "  That  in  spacious  know- 
ledge there  is  much  contristation,  and  that  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  anxiety  ;"  that  St 
Paul  gives  a  caveat,  "  That  we  be  not  spoiled 
through  vain  philosophy ;"  that  experience  demon- 
strates how  learned  men  have  been  arch-heretics, 
how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to  atheism, 
and  how  the  contemplation  of  second  causes  doth 
derogate  from  our  dependence  upon  God,  who  is  the 
first  cause. 

To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  misunderstanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  these  men  do  not  observe 
or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of 
nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by  the  light 
whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in 
paradise,  as  they  were  brought  before  him,  accord- 
ing  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave  the  occasion 
to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  give  law  unto 
himself,  and  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  com- 
mandments, which  was  the  form  of  the  temptation. 
Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  great 
soever,  that  can  make  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ; 
for  nothing  can  fill,  much  less  extend  the  soul  of 
man,  but  God,  and  the  contemplation  of  God  j  and 
therefore  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  two  principal 
senses  of  inquisition,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  afflnneth 
that  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the 
ear  with  hearing;  and  if  there  be  no  fulness,  then 
is  the  continent  greater  than  the  content;  so  of 
knowledge  itself,  and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  the 
senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  likewise  in 
these  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  epbeme- 
rides,  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of  tunes 
and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes }  and  cotK 
cludeth  thus :  "  God  hath  made  all  things  betiuti- 
fol,  OP  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  seasons : 
Also  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  man's  hearl^  yet 
cannot  man  find  out  the  work  which  God  woilBeth 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end :"  declaring,  iMlt  ob- 
scurely, that  God  bath  framed  the  mind  of  msii  «s 
a  mirror,  or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  laiS- 
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lenJ  world,  and  joyful  to  receive  the  impression 
tkffoC  IS  the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  light ;  and  not 
oBtf  delighted  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things, 
ad  rietMitode  of  times,  bat  raised  also  to  find  out 
ml  discern  the  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
thmofboot  an  those  changes  are  infallibly  observed. 
Aad  sltfaoogh  he  doth  insinuate,  that  the  supreme 
or  nafflary  law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth,  *'  The 
wtk  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
fH ii not  possible  to  be  foond  out  by  man;"  yet 
that  doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the 
Bdad,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as 
of  ahortness  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  iD 
tnditim  of  knowledge  over  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
my  other  inconveniences,  whereunto  the  condition 
flf  miB  is  subject.  For  that  nothing  parcel  of  the 
^M  it  denied  to  man's  inquiry  and  invention,  he 
Mn  in  soother  place  rule  over,  when  he  saith, 
'  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  where- 
vhk  be  learcheth  the  inwardness  of  all  secrets."  If 
then  neh  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind 
«f  om,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  danger  at 
d  ia  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how 
W^  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  or  out- 
nnpsis  itself;  no,  but  it  is  merely  the  quality  of 
bovfedge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity  more  or  less,  if 
it  be  taken  without  the  true  corrective  thereof,  hath 
a  it  flooe  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and  some 
Hfeeti  of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  or 
wdliDg.  This  corrective  spice,  the  mixture 
■bneof  maketb  knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity, 
^h  the  apostle  immediately  addeth  to  the  former 
choK;  for  so  he  saith,  "  knowledge  bloweth  up, 
bit  ditrity  Imildeth  up ; "  not  unlike  unto  that 
*^  he  delivereth  in  another  place:  "  If  t 
»pAe,"  saith  he,  "  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
<iifcK  ud  had  not  chanty,  it  were  but  as  a 
tu^  cymbal  ;*'  not  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
^  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
a^K  bat  becanse,  if  it  be  severed  from  charity, 
nd  Dot  referred  to  the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it 
bith  rather  a  sounding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a 
■icntiBg  and  substantial  virtue.  And  as  for  that 
^*««ie  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  excess  of  writ- 
»?«ad  reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit 
*M  redoondeth  from  knowledge  ;  and  that  admo- 
W»<»  of  St.  Paul,  "  That  we  be  not  seduced  by 
'«»  philosophy ;"  let  those  places  be  rightly  under- 
«*«d,  and  they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth  the 
^  boQods  and  limitations,  whereby  human  know- 
Wjeii  confined  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without 
^  neh  contracthyg  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may 
woipehend  all  thc^universal  nature  of  things :  for 
<^^  limitations  are  three :  the  first,  that  we  dq  not 
*  place  oor  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we  forget  our 
''^*^^.  The  second,  that  we  make  application 
^«ir  knowledge,  to  give  ourselves  repose  and  con- 
•"*»««,  and  not  distaste  or  repining.  The  third, 
"«t  we  do  not  presume  by  the  contemplation  of 
"^«  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God.  For  as 
*°«*ffl?  the  first  of  these,  Solomon  doth  excellently 
'^ponnd  himself  in  another  place  of  the  same  book, 
'*»«  he  saift;  ••  I  saw  well  that  knowledge  re- 
**^  tt  far  from  ignorance,  as  light  doth  from 
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darkness :  and  that  the  wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch 
in  his  head,  whereas  the  fool  roondeth  about  in 
daricness :  but  withal  I  learned,  that  the  same  mor- 
tality involveth  them  both."  And  for  the  second, 
certain  it  is,  there  is  no  vexation  or  anxiety  of 
mind  which  resulteth  from  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  merely  by  accident;  for  all  knowledge  and 
wonder  (which  is  the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an 
impression  of  pleasure  in  itself:  but  when  men 
fall  to  framing  conclusions  out  of  their  knowledge, 
applying  it  to  their  particular,  and  ministering  to 
themselves  thereby  weak  fears,  or  vast  desires,  there 
groweth  that  carefulness  and  trouble  of  mind  which 
is  spoken  of:  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more  Lumen 
siccum,  whereof  Heraclitus  the  profound  said, 
"  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima ;"  but  it  becometh 
Lumen  madidnm,  or  maceratum,  being  steeped  and 
infused  in  the  humours  of  the  affections.  And  as 
for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little  stood 
upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over :  for  if  any 
man  shall  think  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  and  material  things  to  attain  that  light, 
whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or 
will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  phi- 
losophy :  for  the  contemplation  of  God's  creatures 
and  works  produceth  (having  regard  to  the  works 
and  creatures  themselves)  knowledge ;  but  having 
regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
which  is  broken  knowledge.  And  therefore  it  was 
most  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's  school,  '*  That  the 
sense  of  man  carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun, 
which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  ter- 
restrial globe ;  but  then  again  it  obscnreth  and  con- 
cealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe :  so  doth  the 
sense  discover  natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and 
shutteth  up  divine."  And  hence  It  is  true,  that  it 
hath  proceeded,  that  divers  great  learned  men  have 
been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought  to  fly  up  to 
the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the 
senses :  and  as  for  the  conceit,  that  too  much  know- 
ledge should  incline  a  man  to  atheism,  and  that  the 
ignorance  of  second  causes  should  make  a  more 
devout  dependence  upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause : 
First,  it  is  good  to  ask  the  question  which  Job  asked 
of  his  friends :  **  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  man 
will  do  for  another,  to  gratify  him  ?"  For  certain 
it  is,  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by 
second  causes ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise 
believed,  it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour 
towards  God ;  and  nothing  else  but  to  offer  to  the 
Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  But 
farther,  it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  athe- 
ism, but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the 
mind  back  again  to  religion  ;  for  in  the  entrance  of 
philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are 
next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause  :  but  when  a 
man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence 
of  causes  and  the  works  of  providence  ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe 
that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs 
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be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude 
therefore  :  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  so- 
briety, or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  main- 
tain, that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well 
studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of 
God's  works ;  divinity  or  philosophy  ;  but  rather  let 
men  endeavour  an  endless  progress,  or  proficience 
in  both ;  only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both 
to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to  use,  and  not  to 
ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  nn^isely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

And  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  receiveth 
from  politicians,  they  be  of  this  nature ;  that  learn- 
ing doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes  them  more 
unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercise  of  arms ;  that  it 
doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispositions  for  matter 
of  government  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious 
and  irresolute  by  variety  of  reading,  or  too  peremp- 
tory or  positive  by  strictness  of  rules  and  axioms,  or 
too  immoderate  and  overweening  by  reason  of  the 
greatness  of  examples,  or  too  incompatible  and  dif- 
fering from  the  times,  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude 
of  examples ;  or  at  least,  that  it  doth  divert  men's 
travails  from  action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them 
to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateness ;  and  that  it 
doth  bring  into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
whilst  every  man  is  more  ready  to  argue  than  to 
obey  and  execute.  Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato,  sur- 
named  the  Censor,  one  of  the  wisest  men  indeed 
that  ever  lived,  when  Cameades  the  philosopher 
came  in  embassage  to  Rome,  and  that  the  young 
men  of  Rome  began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured 
with  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and 
learning,  gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they 
should  give  him  his  despatch  with  all  speed,  lest  he 
should  infect  and  enchant  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  alteration 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  state.  Out  of 
the  same  conceit,  or  humour,  did  Virgil,  turning  his 
pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  own  profession,  make  a  kind  of  sepa- 
ration between  policy  and  government,  and  between 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  verses  so  much  renowned, 
attributing  and  challenging  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
and  leaving  and  yielding  the  other  to  the  Grecians ; 
**  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
HaB  tibi  erunt  artes,  etc."  So  likewise  we  see  that 
Anytus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  laid  it  as  an  article 
of  charge  and  accusation  against  him,  that  he  did, 
with  the  variety  and  power  of  his  discourses  and 
disputations,  withdraw  young  men  from  due  rever- 
ence to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country ;  and 
that  he  did  profess  a  dangerous  and  pernicious 
science,  which  was,  to  make  the  worse  matter  seem 
the  better,  and  to  suppress  truth  by  force  of  eloquence 

...-^and  speech. 

,  ^  But  these,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  rather 
"^■ft  countenance  of  gravity,  than  any  ground  of  justice : 
for  experience  doth  warrant,  that,  both  in  persons 
itnd  in  times,  there  hath  been  a  meeting  and  con- 
currence in  learning  and  arms,  flourishing  and  ex- 
celling in  the  same  men,  and  the  same  ages.  For, 
as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a  better,  nor  the  like 
instance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Great  and 


Julius  Cesar  the  dictator;  whereof  ibe  one  was 
Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  the  other  was 
Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence :  or  if  any  man  had 
rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  great  generals, 
than  generals  that  were  great  scholars,  let  him 
take  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  or  Xenophon  the 
Athenian ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first  that  abated 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other  was  the  first  that 
made  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of 
Persia.  And  this  concurrence  is  yet  more  visible 
in  times  than  in  persons,  by  how  much  an  age  is 
a  greater  object  than  a  man.  For  both  in  ^gypt, 
Assyria,  Persia,  Grecia,  and  Rome,  the  same  times 
that  are  most  renowned  for  arms,  are  likewise  most 
admired  for  learning;  so  that  the  greatest  authors 
and  philosophers,  and  the  greatest  captains  and 
governors,  have  lived  in  the  same  ages.  Neither 
can  it  otherwise  be  :  for  as,  in  man,  the  ripeness 
of  the  strength  of  body  and  mind  cometh  much 
about  an  age,  save  that  the  strength  of  the  body 
cometh  somewhat  the  more  early;  so,  in  states, 
arms,  and  learning,  whereof  the  one  correspondeth 
to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a 
concurrence  or  near  sequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that 
learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  thereunto, 
is  a  thing  very  improbable  :  we  sec  it  is  accotmted 
an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric  physi- 
cians, which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing  receipts, 
whereupon  they  are  confident  and  adventurous,  but 
know  neither  the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  the  com- 
plexions of  patients,  nor  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the 
true  method  of  cures :  we  see  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely 
upon  advocates  or  lawyers,  which  are  only  men  of 
practice,  and  not  grounded  in  their  books,  who  are 
many  times  easily  surprised,  when  matter  falldth  oat 
besides  their  experience,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
causes  they  handle  :  so,  by  like  reason,  it  cannot  be 
but  a  matter  of  doubtful  consequence,  if  states  be 
managed  by  empiric  statesmen,  not  well  mingled 
with  men  grounded  in  learning.  But  i!ontrariwisf, 
it  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory,  that  ever 
any  government  was  disastrous  that  wal  in  the  hands 
of  learned  governors.  For  howsoever  it  h«th  been 
ordinary  with  politic  men  to  extenuate  and  disable 
learned  men  by  the  names  of  pedants ;  yet  in  the 
records  of  time  it  appeareth,  in  many  particulars, 
that  the  governments  of  princes  in  minority  (not- 
withstanding the  infinite  disadvantage  of  that  kind 
of  state)  have  nevertheless  excelled  the  government 
of  princes  of  mature  age,  even  for  that  reason  which 
they  seek  to  traduce,  which  is,  that  by  that  occasion 
the  state  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so 
was  the  state  of  Rome  for  the  first  five  years,  which 
are  so  much  magnified,  during  the  minority  of  Nero, 
in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  again 
for  ten  years'  space  or  mt>re  during  the  minority  of 
Gordianus  the  younger;  with  great  applause  and 
contentation  in  the  hands  of  Misitheus,  a  pedant : 
so  was  it  before  that,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands  not  much  unCke, 
by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the  m'omen,  who  were  aided 
by  the  teachers  and  preceptors.  Nay,  let  a  man 
look  into  the  government  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
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as  by  mme,  into  the  goremment  of  Pius  Qiiintus, 
and  Septus  Quintus,  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at 
their  entrance  esteemed  but  as  pedantical  friarSi  and 
be  shall  find  (hat  such  popes  do  greater  things,  and 
proceed  apon  truer  principles  of  state,  than  those 
vhich  hare  ascended  to  the  papacy  from  an  educa- 
tico  and  breeding  in  affairs  of  state  and  courts  of 
priocea ;  for  although  men  bred  in  learning  are  per- 
hapa  to  seek  in  points  of  convenience,  and  accom- 
Bolating  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians  call 
ragioim  di  stato,  whereof  the  same  Pius  Quintus  could 
not  bear  spoken  with  patience,  terming  them  inven- 
tsooa  against  religion  and  the  moral  virtues ;  yet  on 
ibe  other  aide,  to  recompense  that,  they  are  perfect 
a  those  aame  plain  grounds  of  religion,  justice,  ho- 
fKiiir«  and  moral  virtue,  which  if  they  be  well  and 
watchfiiUy  pursued,  there  will  be  seldom  use  of  those 
other*  no  more  than  of  physic  in  a  sound  or  well- 
dieted  body.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  one 
aiaa's  lile  furnish  examples  and  precedents  for  the 
rreotfl  of  cme  man's  life :  for,  as  it  happeneth  some- 
tioies  that  the  grandchild,  or  other  descendant,  re- 
^tnlileth  the  ancestor,  more  than  the  son  ;  so  many 
tiises  occurrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better 
V3th  ancient  examples,  than  with  those  of  the  later 
cT  immediate  times :  and  lastly,  the  wit  of  one  man 
oa  DO  more  countervail  learning,  than  one  man's 
aemsm  can  hold  way  with  a  commqn  purse. 

And  a«  for  those  particular  seducements,  or  indis- 
positiotis  of  the  mind  for  policy  and  government, 
which  learning  is  pretended  to  insinuate  ;  if  it  be 
fnaUd  that  any  such  thing  be,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered fdthalf  that  learning  ministereth  in  every  of 
them  greater  strength  of  medicine  or  remedy,  than 
ft  ollcreth  cause  of  indisposition  or  infirmity :  for  if, 
by  a  secret  operation,  it  make  men  perplexed  and 
irtesolnte,  on  the  other  side,  by  plain  precept,  it 
leacheth  them  when,  and  upon  what  ground,  to  re- 
suhre ;  yea,  and  how  to  carry  things  in  suspense 
•ilh<Mit  prejudice,  till  they  resolve  :  if  it  make  men 
pofitive  and  regular,  it  teacheth  them  what  things 
are  in  their  nature  demonstrative,  and  what  are 
e^ajectoral ;  as  well  the  use  of  distinctions  and  ex- 
ceptioat,  as  the  latitude  of  principles  and  niles.  If 
St  oiislead  by  disproportion,  or  dissimilitude  of  ex- 
ajDples»  it  teacheth  men  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  errors  of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cautions  of 
application :  so  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectify  more 
eAectaally  than  it  can  pervert  And  these  medi- 
cines it  conveyeth  into  men's  minds  ihuch  more 
foreiblj  by  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  exam* 
pies.  For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of  Clement 
the  •eventb,  so  fivelily  described  by  Guicciardine,  who 
lerred  mider  him,  or  into  the  errors  of  Cicero, 
painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in  his  epistles  to  At- 
ticaa,  and  he  will  fly  apace  from  being  irresolute. 
Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phocion,  and  he 
win  beware  how  he  be  obstinate  or  inflexible.  Let 
him  tmt  read  the  fable  of  Ixion,  and  it  will  hold  him 
from  being  vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let  him  look 
mto  the  ^ron  of  Cato  the  second,  and  he  will  never 
be  one  of  the  antipodes,  to  tread  opposite  to  the 
present  workL 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  learning  should  dispose 


men  to  leisure  and  privateness,  and  make  men  sloth- 
ful;  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  that,  which  accustom- 
eth  the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation, 
should  induce  slothfulness ;  whereas  contrariwise  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind  of  men  love 
business  for  itself  but  those  that  are  learned:  for 
other  persons  love  it  for  profit ;  as  an  hireling,  that 
loves  the  work  for  the  wages;  or  for  honour,  as 
because  it  beareth  them  up  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
refresheth  their  reputations,  which  otherwise  would 
wear ;  or  because  it  putteth  them  in  mind  of  their 
fortune,  and  giveth  them  occasion  to  pleasure  and 
displeastu'e ;  or  because  it  exerciseth  some  faculty 
wherein  they  take  pride,  and  so  entertaineth  them 
in  good  humour  and  pleasing  conceits  toward  them- 
selves ;  or  because  it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends.. 
So  that,  as  it  is  said  of  untrue  valours,  that  some 
men's  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on; 
so  much  men's  industries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
or  at  least  in  regard  of  their  own  designments :  only 
learned  men  love  business,  as  an  action  according  to 
nature,  as  agreeable  to  health  of  mind  as  exercise 
is  to  health  of  body,  taking  pleasure  in  the  action 
itself,  and  not  in  the  purchase :  so  that  of  all  men 
they  are  the  most  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towards  any 
business  which  can  hold  or  detain  their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and  study, 
and  yet  idle  in  business  and  action,  it  groweth  from 
some  weakness  of  body,  or  softness  of  spirit ;  such  as 
Seneca  speaketh  of:  "  Quidam  tarn  sunt  umbratiles, 
ut  putent  in  turbido  esse,  quicquid  in  luce  est ;"  and 
not  of  learning :  well  may  it  be,  that  such  a  point 
of  a  man's  nature  may  make  him  give  himself  to 
learning,  but  it  is  not  learning  that  breedeth  any 
such  point  in  his  nature. 

And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time 
or  leisure  :  I  answer ;  the  most  active  or  busy  man, 
that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many 
vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he  expecteth  the  tides 
and  returns  of  business  (except  he  be  either  tedious 
and  of  no  despatch,  or  lightly  and  unworthily  ambi- 
tious to  meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done 
by  others)  :  and  then  the  question  is  but,  how  those 
spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and  spent ; 
whether  in  pleasures,  or  in  studies ;  as  was  well 
answered  by  Demosthenes  to  his  adversary  iEschi- 
nes,  that  was  a  man  given  to  pleasure,  and  told  him, 
"  that  his  orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp :"  •*  In- 
deed," said  Demosthenes,  "  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do  by 
lamp-light."  So  as  no  man  need  doubt,  that  learning 
will  expulse  business,  but  rather  it  will  keep  and 
defend  the  possession  of  the  mind  against  idleness 
and  pleasure ;  which  otherwise,  at  unawares,  may 
enter  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning  should 
undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and  government,  it 
is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation  and  calumny,  with- 
out all  shadow  of  truth.  For  to  say,  that  a  blind 
custom  of  obedience  should  be  a  surer  obligation, 
than  duty  taught  and  understood ;  it  is  to  aflirm,  that 
a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a  guide,  than  a  see- 
ing man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  con* 
troversy,  that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men 
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gentle,  generous,  maniable«  and  pliant  to  govern-* 
ment ;  whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish^ 
thwarting,  and  mutinoas  :  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the  most 
barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have  been  most 
subject  to  tumults,  seditions,  and  changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Censor,  he 
was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy  against  learn- 
ing, in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended;  for 
when  he  was  past  threescore  years  old,  he  was  taken 
with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  to  school  again,  and 
to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end  to  peruse  the 
Greek  authors,  which  doth  well  demonstrate,  that 
his  former  censure  of  the  Grecian  learning  was 
rather  an  affected  gravity,  than  according  to  the 
inward  sense  of  his  own  opinion.  And  as  for  Vir- 
gil's verses,  though  it  pleased  him  to  brave  the 
world,  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the  art  of  empire, 
and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of  subjects ;  yet  so 
much  is  manifest,  that  the  Romans  never  ascended 
to  that  height  of  empire  till  the  time  they  had 
ascended  to  the  height  of  other  arts.  For  in  the 
time  of  the  two  first  Ccesars,  which  had  the  art  of 
government  in  greatest  perfection,  there  lived  the 
best  poet,  Virgilius  Maro;  the  best  historiographer, 
Titus  Liviua ;  the  best  antiquary,  Marcus  Varro ; 
and  the  best  or  second  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that 
to  the  memory  of  man  are  known.  As  for  the  ac- 
cusation of  Socrates,  the  time  must  be  remembered 
when  it  was  prosecuted;  which  was  under  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious 
persons  that  have  governed ;  which  revolution  of 
state  was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  they 
had  made  a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  person 
heroical,  and  his  memory  accumulate  with  honours 
divine  and  human  ;  and  those  discourses  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manners, 
were  after  acknowledged  for  sovereign  medicines  of 
the  mind  and  manners,  and  so  have  been  received 
ever  since,  till  this  day.  Let  this  therefore  serve 
for  answer  to  politicians,  which  in  their  humorous 
severity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity,  have  presumed 
to  throw  imputations  upon  learning ;  which  redargu- 
tion,  nevertheless,  (save  that  we  know  not  whether 
our  labours  may  extend  to  other  ages,)  were  not 
needful  for  the  present,  in  regard  of  the  love  and 
reverence  towards  learning,  which  the  example  and 
countenance  of  two  so  learned  princes,  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  your  majesty,  being  as  Castor  and  Pollux, 
lucida  sidera,  stars  of  excellent  light  and  most 
benign  influence,  hath  wrought  in  all  men  of  place 
and  authority  in  our  nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  sort  of  dis- 
credit, or  diminution  of  credit,  that  groweth  unto 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  which  com- 
monly cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  either  from  their  for- 
tune ;  or  from  their  manners ;  or  from  the  nature  of 
their  studies.  For  the  first,  it  is  not  in  their  power; 
and  the  second  is  accidental ;  the  third  only  is  pro- 
per to  be  handled  :  but  because  we  are  not  in  hand 
with  true  measure,  but  with  popular  estimation  and 
conceit,  it  is  not  amiss  to  speak  somewhat  of  the 
two  former.  The  derogations,  therefore,  which 
grow  to  learning  from  the  fortune  or  condition  of 


learned  men,  are  either  in  respect  of  scarcity  of 
means,  or  in  respect  of  privatenest  of  Hfe,  sod 
meanness  of  employments. 

Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  case  of  learned 
men  usually  to  begin  with  little,  and  not  to  grow 
rich  so  fast  as  other  men,  by  reason  they  convert  not 
their  labours  chiefly  to  lucre  and  increase :   it  were 
good  to  leave  the  common  place  in  commendation  of 
poverty  to  some  friar  to  handle,  to  whom  much  was 
attributed  by  Machiavel  in  this  point;  when  he 
said,  **  that  the  kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been  , 
long  before  at  an  end,  if  the  reputation  and  reve- 
rence towards  the  poverQr  of  friars  had  not  borne 
out  the  scandal  of  the  superfluities  and  excesses  of 
bishops  and  prelates."    So  a  man  might  say,  that  the 
felici^  and  delicacy  of  princes  and  great  persons  had 
long  since  turned  to  rudeness  and  barbarism,  if  the 
poverty  of  learning  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life ;  but,  without  any  such  advantages, 
it  is  worthy  the  observation,  what  a  reverend  and 
honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  some  ages, 
in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless  was  a  state 
without  paradoxes ;  for  we  see  what  Titus  Livios 
saith  in  his  introduction :  "  Cceterum  aut  me  amor 
negotii  suscepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unquam  respablica 
nee  major,  nee  sanctior,  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditior 
fuit ;  nee  in  quam  tam  sene  avaritia  luxuriaque  im- 
migraverint:  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tam  diu  paupertati 
ac  parsiraonis  honos  fuerit*'  We  see  likewise,  after 
that  the  state  of  Rome  was  not  itself,  but  did  dege- 
nerate, how  that  person,  that  took  upon  him  to  be 
counsellor  to  Julius  Cssar,  after  his  victory,  where 
to  begin  his  restoration  of  the  state,  maketh  it  of  all 
points  the  most  summary  to  take  away  the  estima^ 
tion  of  wealth  :  "  Vemm  h»c,  et  omnia  mala  pariter 
cum  honore  pecunis  desinent :  si  neque  magistratus, 
neque  alia  vulgo  cupienda,  venalia  erunt.*'  To  con- 
clude this  point,  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  *'  rubor 
est  virtutis  color,"  though  sometimes  it  comes  firom 
vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  "  paupertas  est 
virtutis  fortuna,"  though  sometimes  it  may  proceed 
from  misgovemment  and  accident   Surely  Solomon 
hath  pronounced  it  both  in  censure,  '*  Qui  festinat 
ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons ;"  and  in  precept,  **  Buy 
the  truth  and  sell  it  not ;"  and  so  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;  judging  that  means  were  to  be  spent 
upon  learning,  and  not  learning  to  be  applied  to 
means.     And  as  for  the  privateness,  or  obscurene«s 
(as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  estimation  accounted)  of  life 
of  contemplative  men  ;  it  is  a  theme  so  common,  to 
extol  a  private  life,  not  taxed  with  sensuality  and 
sloth,  in  comparison,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
civil  life,  for  safety,  liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or 
at  least  freedom  from  indignity,  as  no  man  handle th 
it,  but  handleth  it  well :  such  a  consonancy  it  hath 
to  men's  conceits  in  the  expressing,  and  to  meo's 
consents  in  the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that 
learned  men,  forgotten  in  states,  and  not  liviag^  inj 
the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Casstiu  and 
Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junia ;  of  which  not  being 
represented,  as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  saitfa,  **  £o 
ipso  prsfulgebant,  quod  non  visebantur." 

And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  wbieli 
is  most  traduced  to  contempt,  is  that  the  govemm^n^ 
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ofyoaih  is  commoiily  allotted  to  them ;  which  age, 
because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  disesteeming  of  those  employmeBts 
vlierein  youth  is  coDTersant,  and  which  are  convers- 
ant about  youth.  But  how  unjust  this  traducement 
ia  (if  yon  will  reduce  things  from  popularity  of 
oftfnion  to  measure  of  reason)  may  appear  in  that 
we  sec  men  are  more  curious  what  they  put  into  a 
new  Teasel,  than  into  a  vessel  seasoned  ;  and  what 
sMold  they  lay  about  a  young  plant,  than  about  a 
plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the  weakest  terms  and 
times  of  all  things  use  to  have  the  best  applications 
and  helpa.  And  will  you  hearicen  to  the  Hebrew 
rabbins  ?  *^  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;"  say  they, 
yoQth  is  the  worthier  age,  for  that  visions  are  nearer 
xppttiitioiis  of  God  than  dreams.  And  let  it  be 
BoCedf  that  howsoever  the  condition  of  life  of  pedants 
hath  been  scorned  upon  theatres,  as  the  ape  of  ty- 
nnaj ;  and  that  the  modem  looseness  or  negligence 
Ksth  taken  no  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  school- 
anaters  and  tutors;  yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
best  times  did  always  make  a  just  complaint,  that 
«atec  were  too  busy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negli- 
gent in  point  of  education :  which  excellent  part  of 
■odent  discipline  hath  been  in  some  sort  revived,  of 
Ut^  times,  by  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  :  of  whom, 
although  in  regard  to  their  superstition  I  may  say, 
"  qno  meliores,  eo  deteriores ;"  yet  in  regard  of  this, 
md  some  other  points  concerning  human  learning 
and  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to 
his  enemy  Phamabasns,  *"  Talis  quum  sis,  utinam 
noster  eaaes.^  And  thus  much  touching  the  dis- 
credits drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  learned  men. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is  a 
thing  personal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt  there 
be  amongst  them,  as  in  other  professions,  of  all 
tempoatores  ;  but  yet  so  as  it  is  not  without  truth, 
which  is  said,  that  "  abeunt  studia  in  mores,''  studies 
have  an  influence  and  operation  upon  the  manners 
of  those  that  are  conversant  in  them. 

But  opon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review,  1,  for 
vy  part,  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning  can 
pfoeeed  from  the  mannere  of  learned  men  not  inhe- 
rnd  to  them  as  they  are  leartied ;  except  it  be  a 
firait  (which  was  the  supposed  fault  of  Demosthenes, 
Cieero,  Cato  the  second,  Seneca,  and  many  more) 
diat,  because  the  times  they  read  of  are  commonly 
better  than  the  times  they  live  in,  and  the  duties 
laught  better  than  the  duties  practised,  they  con- 
tend sometimes  too  far  to  bring  ttiings  to  perfection, 
and  to  reduce  the  corruption  of  manners  to  honesty 
of  precepts,  or  examples  of  too  great  height  And 
yet  hereof  they  have  caveats  enough  in  their  own 
waBcc  For  Solon,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he 
bad  given  his  citizens  the  best  laws,  answered 
wisely,  *•  Yea,  of  such  as  they  would  receive  :**  and 
Plato,  finding  that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree 
with  the  corrupt  mannere  of  his  country,  refused  to 
bear  place  or  office ;  saying,  •♦  That  a  man's  country 
was  to  be  used  as  his  parents  were,  that  is,  with 
humble  persuasions,  and  not  with  contestations." 
And  Ctfsar^s  counsellor  put  in  the  same  caveat, 
"  Noo  ad  Vetera  instituta  revocans,  quee  jampridem 


corruptis  moribus  ludibrio  sunt :"  and  Cicero  hoteth 
this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  second,  when  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Atticus ;  **  Cato  optime  sentit, 
sed  nocet  interdum  reipublicee;  loquitur  enim  tan- 
quam  in  repnblica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  fece 
RomulL"  And  the  same  Cicero  doth  excuse  and 
expound  the  philosophers  for  going  too  far,  and 
being  too  exact  in  their  prescripts,  when  he  saith, 
'*  Isti  ipsi  prseceptores  virtutis  et  magistri,  videntur 
fines  officiorum  paulo  longius,  quam  natura  veilet 
protiilisse,  ut  cum  ad  ultimum  animo  contendisbe* 
mus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  consisteremus:"  and 
yet  himself  might  have  said,  **  Monitis  sum  minor 
ipse  meis ;"  for  it  was  his  own  fault,  though  not  in 
so  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  fanlt  likewise  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men ;  which  is,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  preservation,  good,  and  honour  of 
their  countries  or  masters,  before  their  own  fortunes 
or  safeties.  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  unto  the 
Athenians:  "  If  it  please  you  to  note  it,  my  counsels 
unto  you  are  not  such,  whereby  I  should  grow  great 
amongst  you,  and  you  become  little  amongst  the 
Grecians:  but  they  be  of  that  nature,  as  they  are 
sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give,  but  are  always 
good  for  you  to  follow."  And  so  Seneca,  after  he  had 
consecrated  that  Quinquennium  Neronis  to  the  eter- 
nal glory  of  learned  governors,  held  on  his  honest  / 
and  loyal  course  of  good  and  free  counsel,  after  his  t/ 
master  grew  extremely  corrupt  in  his  government 
Neither  can  this  point  otherwise  be ;  for  learning 
endueth  men's  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty 
of  their  persons,  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  vocation :  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any  greatness  of 
their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthjt  end  of 
their  being  and  ordainment ;  and  therefore  are  de- 
sirous to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  so  likewise 
to  their  masters  under  God,  (as  kings  and  the  states 
that  they  serve,)  in  these  words ;  ••  Ecce  tibi  lucri- 
feci,"  and  not  "  Ecce  mihi  lucrifeci :"  whereas  the 
corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians,  that  have  not  their 
thoughts  established  by  learning  in  the  love  and  ap- 
prehension of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  uni- 
versality, do  refer  all  things  to  themselves,  and 
thrust  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if 
all  lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes ; 
never  caring,  in  all  tempests,  what  becomes  of  the 
ship  of  state,  so  they^may  save  themselves  in  the 
cock-boat  of  their  own  fortune ;  whereas  men  that 
feel  the  weight  of  duty,  and  know  the  limits  of  self- 
love,  use  to  make  good  their  places  and  duties, 
though  with  peril.  And  if  they  stand  in  seditious 
and  violent  alterations,  it  is  rather  the  reverence 
which  many  times  both  adverse  parts  do  give  to 
honesty,  than  any  versatile  advantage  of  their  own 
carriage.  But  for  this  point  of  tender  sense,  and 
fast  obligation  of  duty,  which  learning  doth  endue 
the  mind  withal,  howsoever  fortune  may  tax  it,  and 
many  in  the  depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may 
despise  it,  yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance,  and 
therefore  needs  the  less  disproof  or  excusation. 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned  men, 
which  may  be  more  probably  defended  than  truly 
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denied,  is,  that  they  fail  sometimes  in  applying 
themselves  to  particular  persons:  which  want  of 
exact  application  ariseth  from  two  causes ;  the  one, 
because  the  largeness  of  their  mind  can  hardly  con- 
fine itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  observation  or 
examination  of  the  nature  and  customs  of  one  per- 
son :  for  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not  for  a 
wise  man :  **  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum 
sumus."  Nevertheless  I  shall  yield,  that  he  that 
cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  faculty.  But 
there  is  a  second  cause,  which  is  no  inability,  but  a 
rejection  upon  choice  and  judgment ;  for  the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  observation,  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  farther,  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence,  or 
whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  cau- 
tion, in  respect  of  a  man's  self.  But  to  be  specula- 
tive into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to 
{work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth 
prom  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  en- 
Itire  and  ingenuous ;  which,  as  in  friendship,  it  is 
(want  of  integrity,  so  towards  princes  or  superiors, 
is  want  of  duty.  For  the  custom  of  the  Levant, 
which  is,  that  subjects  do  forbear  to  gaze  or  fix  their 
eyes  upon  princes,  is  in  the  outward  ceremony  bar- 
barous, but  the  moral  is  good :  for  men  ought  not 
by  cunning  and  bent  observations  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  kings,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture hath  declared  to  be  inscrutable. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will  con- 
clude this  part)  which  is  often  noted  in  learned  men, 
that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observe  decency  and 
discretion  in  their  behaviour  and  carriage,  and  com- 
mit ercors  in  small  and  ordinary  points  of  action,  so 
as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities  do  make  a  judgment 
of  them  in  greater  matters,  by  that  which  they  find 
wanting  in  them  in  smaller.  But  this  consequence 
doth  often  deceive  men,  for  which  I  do  refer  them 
over  to  that  which  was  said  by  Themistocles,  arro- 
gantly and  uncivilly,  being  applied  to  himself  out  of 
his  own  mouth ;  but  being  applied  to  the  general 
state  of  this  question,  pertinently  and  justly ;  when, 
being  invited  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  "  He  could 
not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great 
state."  So,  no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  seen  in 
the  passages  of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to 
seek  in  little  and  punctual  occasions.  I  refer  them 
also  to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master  Socrates, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  gallypots  of  apothecaries, 
which  on  the  outside  had  apes  and  owls  and 
antiques,  but  contained  within  sovereign  and  pre- 
cious liquors  and  confections;  acknowledging  that 
to  an  external  report,  he  was  not  without  superficial 
levities  and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly  replenished 
with  excellent  Tirtues  and  powers.  And  so  much 
touching  the  point  of  manners  of  learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpose  to  give 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  base  and 
unworthy,  wherein  divers  professors  of  learning  have 
wronged  themselves,  and  gone  too  far ;  such  as  were 
those  trencher  philosophers,  which  in  the  later  age 
of  the  Roman  state  were  usually  in  the  houses  of 


great  persons,  being  little  better  than  «okain  ptra^ 
sites;  of  which  kind  Lncian  maketh  a  merry  de- 
scription of  the  philosopher  that  the  great  lady  took 
to  ride  with  her  in  her  coach,  and  would  needs  have 
him  carry  her  little  dog,  which  he  doing  offictoualy, 
and  yet  uncomely,  the  page  scoffed,  and  said,  "  That 
he  doubted,  the  philosopher  of  a  Stoic  wonld  turn 
to  be  a  Cynic."  But  above  all  the  rest,  the  groM 
and  palpable  flattery,  whereunto  many,  not  un- 
learned, have  abased  and  abused  their  wits  and  pcfi«, 
turning,  as  Du  Bartas  saith,  Hecuba  into  Helena, 
and  Faustina  into  Lucretia,  hath  most  diminished 
the  price  and  estimation  of  learning.  Neither  it 
the  modem  dedication  of  books  and  writings,  bs  to 
patrons,  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books,  such  a* 
are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have  no 
patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  And  the  ancient  ru». 
torn  was,  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private  and  equal 
friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with  their  names; 
or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it  was  to  some 
such  as  the  argument  of  the  book  was  fit  and  pro- 
per for :  but  these  and  the  like  courses  may  deserve 
rather  reprehension  than  defence. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  moriger«tion 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune.  For 
the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to  one 
that  asked  him  in  mockery,  '*  How  it  came  to  pats 
that  philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich  men, 
and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers  ?  "  He  answered 
soberly,  and  yet  sharply,  "  Because  the  one  sort 
knew  what  they  had  need  of,  and  the  other  did 
not."  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the  answer  whkh 
Aristippus  made,  when  having  a  petition  to  I>ioiiy- 
sius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him,  he  fell  down  at  his 
feet ;  whereupon  Dionysius  staid,  and  gave  bim  the 
hearing,  and  granted  it ;  and  afterwards  some  per- 
son, tender  on  the  behalf  of  philosophy,  reprored 
Aristippus,  that  he  would  offer  the  profession  of 
philosophy  such  an  indignity,  as  for  a  private  suit  to 
fall  at  a  tyrant's  feet.  But  he  answered,  •*  It  was 
not  his  fault,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  Dicmysins,  thai 
had  his  ears  in  his  feet"  Neither  was  it  ac- 
counted weakness,  but  discretion  in  him  that  would 
not  dispute  his  best  with  Adrianus  Ciesar ;  excusing 
himself,  '*  That  it  was  reason  to  yield  to  him  Ibst 
commanded  thirty  legions."  These  and  the  like 
applications,  and  stooping  to  points  of  necessity  and 
convenience,  cannot  be  disallowed  ;  for  though  they 
may  have  some  outward  baseness,  yet  in  a  judgment 
truly  made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  submissions  to 
the  occasion,  and  not  to  the  person. 

Now  I  proceed  to  those  errors  and  vanities*  which 
have  intervened  amongst  the  studies  themselves  of 
the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is  principal  and 
proper  to  the  present  argument ;  wherein  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  make  a  justification  of  the  errors,  butt 
by  a  censure  and  separation  of  the  errors,  to  make  a 
justification  of  that  which  is  good  and  sound,  and  tc 
deliver  that  from  the  aspersion  of  the  other.  For 
we  see,  that  it  is  the  manner  of  men  to  scandaliie 
and  deprave  that  which  retaineth  the  state  and  vir- 
tue, by  taking  advantage  upon  that  which  is  corrupt 
and  degenerate ;  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitife 
church  used  to  blemish   and  taint  the  christiani 
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vith  tbe  faults  and  coimptiona  of  heretics.  Bat 
wtertheless  I  have  no  meaning  at  this  time  to 
cake  any  exact  animadversion  of  the  errors  and 
iB|>fdimeQls  in  matters  of  learning,  which  are  more 
^rttt  and  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  to 
i{tetk  tinto  such  as  do  fall  under,  or  near  unto,  a 
jMpolar  observation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in  studies, 
vhntby  learning  hath  been  most  traduced.  For 
thoie  things  we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either 
6iK  or  frivolous,  those  which  either  have  no  truth, 
or  no  use:  and  those  persons  we  esteem  vain, 
vhirb  are  either  credulous  or  curious  ;  and  curiosity 
H  cilbcr  in  matter,  or  words  :  so  that  in  reason,  as 
wt}\  as  in  experience,  there  fall  out  to  be  these 
ibree  distempers,  as  I  may  term  them,  of  learning : 
tbfr  fint,  (sntastical  learning;  the  second,  conten- 
twos  learning ;  and  the  last,  delicate  learning ;  vain 
iD&gioations,  vain  altercations,  and  vain  afiecta- 
to^ns;  and  with  the  last  I  will  begin. 

tfartin  Luther,  conducted  no  doubt  by  a  higher 
Prarijeiice,  but  in  discourse  of  reason,  finding  what 
s  province  he  had  undertaken  against  the  bishop  of 
ItoBif,  and  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the  church, 
m\  Ibding  his  own  solitude  being  no  ways  aided 
h  v'be  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced  to 
tvake  all  antiquity,  and  to  call  former  times  to  his 
vxtoor,  to  make  a  party  against  the  present  time. 
Sp  tbat  tbe  ancient  authors,  both  in  divinity,  and  in 
taTusanity,  which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries, 
bf^^n  generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by 
ttasequcnce  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more  ex- 
fssite  riavail  in  the  languages  original,  wherein  those 
aolbon  £d  write,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
Iboae  aothors,  and  the  better  advantage  of  pressing 
«rf  applying  their  words.  And  thereof  grew  again 
( Mght  in  their  manner  of  style  and  phrase,  and 
madfliiration  of  that  kind  of  writing;  which  was 
Bneb  forthered  and  precipitated  by  the  enmity  and 
appodtioD,  that  the  propounders  of  those  primitive, 
^t  aeeming  new,  opinions  had  against  the  school- 
»<Ti,  who  were  generally  of  the  contrary  part,  and 
»b<w  writings  are  altogether  in  a  differing  style 
^•i  form ;  taking  liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  ^ 
t«ft«  of  art  to  express  their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid 
fiwrii  of  speech,  without  regard  to  the  pureness, 
P^nAnlnesB,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  lawfulness  of 
^  pbrase  or  word.  And  again,  because  the  great 
i>b(w  then  was  with  the  people,  of  whom  the 
Pbariaees  were  wont  to  say,  "  Execrabilis  ista  turba, 
?*  noo  novit  legem ;"  for  the  winning  and  per- 
**«fing  of  them,  there  grew  of  necessity  in  chief 
pnc*  had  re<]nest,  eloquence  and  variety  of  discourse, 
*■  the  fittest  and  forciblest  access  into  the  capacity 
^  the  Talgar  sort :  so  that  these  four  causes  con- 
foTTing,  the  admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate 
^  ibe  achoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  languages,  and 
'he  efficacy  of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  afTecf  ion- 
w^  «udy  of  eloquence,  and  copia  of  speech,  which 
^kTi  began  to  flourish.  This  grew  speedily  to  an 
^•^f « ;  for  men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words 
^  matter ;  and  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the 
pHnie,iinj  tbennmd  and  clean  composition  of  the 
•**«nw,  and  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and 


the  varying  and  illustration  of  their  works  with 
tropes  and  figures,  than  alter  the  weight  of  matter^ 
worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  in- 
vention, or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the 
flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal 
bishop,  to  be  in  price.  Then  did  Sturmius  spend 
such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the 
orator,  and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his 
own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like. 
Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with  their 
lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  allure  all  young  men,  that  were 
studious,  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind  of 
learning.  Then  did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make 
the  scoflSng  echo  ;  "  Decem  annos  consumpsi  in  le- 
gendo  Cicerone  :**  and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
"Ovt,  A  sine.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  school- 
men to  be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum, 
the  whole  inclination  and  bent  of  those  times  was 
rather  towards  copto,  than  weight. 

Here  therefore  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning, 
when  men  study  words,  and  not  matter:  whereof 
though  1  have  represented  an  example  of  late  times, 
yet  it  hath  been,  and  will  be  secundum  majus  et 
minus  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even 
with  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned  men's 
works  like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent,  or  limned  book ; 
which  though  it  hath  large  flourishes,  yet  it  is  but 
a  letter  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's  frenzy 
is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity :  for 
words  are  but  the  images  of  matter,  and  except  they 
have  life  of  reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with 
them  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  thing  not  hastily 
to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obscurity, 
even  of  philosophy  itself,  with  sensible  and  plausible 
elocution.  For  hereof  we  have  great  examples  in 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  of  Plato 
also  in  some  degree ;  and  hereof  likewise  there  is 
great  use :  for  surely,  to  the  severe  inquisition  of 
truth,  and  the  deep  progress  into  philosophy,  it  is 
some  hinderance ;  because  it  is  too  early  satisfactory 
to  the  mind  of  man,  and  quencheth  the  desire  of 
further  search,  before  we  come  to  a  just  period : 
but  then,  if  a  man  be  to  have  any  use  of  such  know- 
ledge in  civil  occasions,  of  conference,  counsel,  per- 
suasion, discourse,  or  the  like  ;  then  shall  he  find  it 
prepared  to  his  hands  in  those  authors  which  write 
in  that  manner.  But  the  access  of  this  is  so  justly 
contemptible,  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the 
image  of  Adonis,  Venus's  minion,  in  a  temple,  said 
in  disdain,  "  Nil  sacri  es  ;"  so  there  is  none  of  Her- 
cules's  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe 
and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will 
despise  those  delicacies  and  aflfectations,  as  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the  first 
disease  or  distemper  of  learning. 

The  second,  which  followeth,  is  in  nature  worse 
than  the  former :  for  as  substance  of  matter  is  better 
than  beauty  of  words,  so,  contrariwise,  vain  matter 
is  worse  than  vain  words  ;  wherein  it  seemeth  the 
reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for 
those  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times  following ; 
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and  not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but  extensive  to 
all  knowledge :  "  Devita  profanas  vocum  novitates, 
et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis  scientiie."  For  he 
assigneth  two  marks  and  badges  of  suspected  and 
falsified  science  :  the  one,  the  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  terms ;  the  other,  the  strictness  of  positions, 
which  of  necessity  doth  induce  oppositions,  and  so 
questions  and  altercations.  Surely,  like  as  many 
substances  in  nature  which  are  solid,  do  putrify  and 
corrupt  into  worms ;  so  it  is  the  propriety  of  good 
and  sound  knowledge,  to  putrify  and  dissolve  into  a 
number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may 
term  them,  vermiculate  questions,  which  have  indeed 
a  kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  sound- 
ness of  matter,  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst  the 
schoolmen,  who,  having  sharp  and  strong  wits,  and 
abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  variety  of  reading ; 
but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few 
authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  their  dictator,  as  their  per- 
sons were  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and 
colleges,  and  knowing  little  history,  either  of  nature 
or  time,  did,  out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and 
infinite  agitation  of  wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  labo- 
rious webs  of  learning,  which  are  extant  in  their 
books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work 
upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemfdation  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuffy 
and  is  limited  thereby ;  but  if  it  work  upon  itself 
as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless, 
and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admir- 
able for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no 
substance  or  profit 

This  same  unprofitable  subtility  or  curiosity  is  of 
two  sorts :  either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they  han- 
dle, when  it  is  fruitless  speculation,  or  controversy, 
whereof  there  are  no  small  number  both  in  divinity 
and  philosophy ;  or  in  the  manner  or  method  of 
handling  of  a  knowledge,  which  amongst  them  was 
this ;  upon  every  particular  position  or  assertion 
to  frame  objections,  and  to  those  objections,  solutions ; 
which  solutions  were  for  the  most  part  not  confu- 
tations, but  distinctions :  whereas  indeed  the  strength 
of  all  sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man's 
^ggotf  in  the  band.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science, 
supporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppression  of  all 
the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the  sticks  of 
the  faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel  with  them, 
and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at  your  pleasure : 
^o  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca,  **  Verborum  minutiis 
rerum  frangit  pondera :"  so  a  man  may  truly  say 
of  the  schoolmen,  **  Qui£Stionum  minutiis  scientiarum 
frangunt  soliditatem."  For  were  it  not  better  for  a 
man  in  a  fair  room,  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or 
branching  candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about 
with  a  small  watch  candle  into  every  comer  ?  And 
such  is  their  method,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon 
evidence  of  truth  proved  by  arguments,  authorities, 
similitudes,  examples,  as  upon  particular  confuta- 
tions and  solutions  of  every  scruple,  cavillation,  and 
objection  ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one  question, 
as  fast  as  it  solveth  another;  even  as  in  the  former 


resemblance,  when  yon  carry  the  light  into  one  e 
ner,  yon  darken  the  rest :  so  that  the  fable  and  I 
tion  of  Scylla  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of  tj 
kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge,  which  was  trai 
formed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper  par 
but  then,  "  Candida  succinctam  latrantitras  ingd 
monstris  :**  so  the  generalities  of  the  achoolmen  ^ 
for  awhile  good  and  proportionable  ;  but  then,  vh 
you  descend  into  their  distinctions  and  dedsicnu, 
stead  of  a  fruitful  womb,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
man's  life,  they  end  in  monstrous  altercationa.  s 
barking  questions.  So  as  it  is  not  possible  but  ti 
quality  of  knowledge  must  fall  under  popular  o 
tempt,  the  people  bdng  apt  to  contemn  tmtb  a( 
occasion  of  controversies  and  altercations,  and 
think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which  nei 
meet :  and  when  they  see  such  digladiatjon  ab< 
subtilties,  and  matters  of  no  use  or  monent,  it 
easily  fall  upon  that  judgment  of  Dionysiua  of  Sji 
cuse,  "  Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosomm.*' 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is,  that  if  thoae  ach« 
men,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth,  and  unwear 
travail  of  wit,  had  joined  variety  and  universality 
reading  and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  exQ 
lent  lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  leanq 
and  knowledge ;  but  as  they  are,  they  are  great  i 
dertakers  indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  keepii 
But  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the  divine  truth,  their  pcj 
inclined  to  leave  the  oracle  of  God's  word,  and 
vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  inventions ; 
in  the  inquisition  of  nature,  they  ever  left  the  cm 
of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  \ 
formed  images,  which  the  unequal  mirror  of  ih 
own  minds,  or  a  few  received  authors  or  printipl 
did  represent  unto  them.  And  thus  much  for  I 
second  disease  of  learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  n  hi 
concemeth  deceit  or  untruth,  it  is  of  all  the  rest  i 
foulest;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  esaeiu 
form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a  rep 
sentation  of  truth  ;  for  the  truth  of  being  and  i 
truth  of  knowing  are  one,  diflering  no  more  than  I 
direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected.  This  v 
therefore  brancheth  itself  into  two  sorts ;  delighc 
deceiving,  and  aptness  to  be  deceived;  impo*^ 
and  credulity ;  which,  although  they  appear  to  be 
a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming  to  proceed 
cunning,  and  the  other  of  simplicity;  yet  certar 
they  do  for  the  most  part  concur:  for,  as  the  v^ 
noteth, 

*'  Percontatorem  fiigito,  nam  garmlot  idem  est  :** 

an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler :  so  upon  the  I 
reason,  a  credulous  man  is  a  deceiver :  as  we  sm 
in  fame,  that  he  that  will  easily  believe  rumo« 
will  as  easily  augment  rumours,  and  add  somewi 
to  them  of  his  own;  which  Tacitus  wisely  not« 
when  he  saith,  **  Fingunt  simul  creduntquc  :'* 
great  an  afllnity  hath  fiction  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  adn»itti 
things  weakly  authorised  or  warranted,  is  of  ( 
kinds,  according  to  the  subject :  for  it  ic  eitbei 
belief  of  history,  or,  as  the  lawyers  speak,  matter 
fact;  or  else  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion.    As  to  i 
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former,  we  fee  the  experience  and  inconvenience  of 
thb  error  in  ecelenaitical  histoiy,  which  hath  too 
wsly  rrceived  and  registered  reports  and  narrations 
of  miiae]es  wrought  by  martyrs,  hermits,  or  monks 
of  the  desert,  and  other  holy  men,  and  their  relics, 
tkrines,  chapels,  and  images :  which  though  they 
htd  t  panage  for  a  time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
people^  the  superstitious  simplicity  of  some,  and  the 
pti&ik  toleration  of  others,  holding  them  but  as  Di- 
rae  poesies;  yet  after  a  period  of  time,  when  the 
mt  began  to  clear  up,  they  grew  to  be  esteemed 
tat  u  old  wiTea*  &bles,  impostures  of  the  clergy, 
IDiuknii  of  spirits^  and  badges  of  antichrist,  to  the 
pnt  aesndal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  in  natural  history,  we  see  there  hath  not  been 
tkat  ehoke  and  jadgment  used  as  ought  to  have 
bees,  as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of  Ph'nius,  Car- 
Amoi,  Albertos,  and  divers  of  the  Arabians,  being 
frtoght  with  much  fabulous  matter,  a  great  part  not 
ml;  untried,  but  notoriously  untrue,  to  the  great 
JrrD^lion  of  the  credit  of  natural  philosophy 
vitb  the  grere  and  sober  kind  of  wits  :  wherein  the 
tisto  and  integrity  of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be 
tbnredftbat,  having  made  so  diligent  and  exquisite 
t  kiitory  of  living  creatures,  hath  mingled  it  spar- 
«^  with-ai^  Tain  or  feigne4  matter ;  and  yet,  on 
At  other  side,  hath  cast  all  prodigious  narrations, 
tbkh  he  thought  worthy  the  recording,  into  one 
tmk :  excellently  discerning  that  matter  of  mani- 
felt  tnith,  such  whereupon  observation  and  rule  were 
to  he  built,  was  not  (o  h€  mtfigled  or  weakened  with 
ttttter  of  doubtful  credit;  and  yet  again  that  rari- 
ties ud  reports,  that  seem  incredible,  are  not  to  be 
Kppreswd  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yielded 
t«  aiti  and  opinioos,  it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds ; 
either  »ben  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the  arts 
tl»»*dtet,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art  The 
K)«ocet  themselves,  which  have  had  better  intelli- 
S'Me  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination  of  man, 
*w  widi  his  reascm.  are  three  in  number:  astrology, 
wtonl  Biagie,  and  alchemy ;  of  which  sciences,  ne- 
'^rthdeaa,  the  ends  or  pretences  are  noble.  For 
^^^ology  pretendeth  to  discover  that  correspondence, 
^  (Qoeatenation,  which  is  between  the  superior 
f^«nd  the  inferior:  natural  magic  pretendeth 
to  call  and  reduce  natural  philosophy  from  variety 
of  tpeetilations  to  the  magnitude  of  works :  and 
«lcheay  pretendeth  to  make  separation  of  all  the 
«B»fike  parts  of  bodies,  which  in  mixtures  of  nature 
■**  UKorporate.  But  the  derivationa  and  prosecu- 
^  to  these  ends,  both  in  the  theories  and  in  the 
P'*^ti«^*.  are  full  .of  error  and  vanity ;  which  the 
P^at  proffssors  themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over 
*fti  eonceal  by  enigmatical  writings,  and  referring 
"XttaeWes  to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other 
^'''cn,  to  save  the  credit  of  impostors :  and  yet 
*°«*y  to  alchemy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be 
coapareci  to  the  husbandman  whereof  iEsop  makes 
J^&hk;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that 
w  had  left  unio  them  gold  buried  under-ground  in 
™»»nifyardj  and  they  digged  over  all  the  ground, 
**"  ^  they  found  none  j  but  by  reason  of  their 
wrrittg  and  digging  the  monld  about  the  roots  of 


their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  fol- 
bwing:  so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good 
and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments,  as  well  for 
the  disclosing  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man's  life. 
And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been 
given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them  dic- 
tators, that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not  con- 
suls, to  give  advice ;  the  damage  is  infinite  that  sci- 
ences have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause 
that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  without  growth 
or  advancement  For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in 
arts  mechanical,  the  first  deviser  comes  shortest,  and 
time  addeth  and  perfecteth  ;  but  in  science,  the  first 
author  goeth  ferthest,  and  time  loseth  and  corrupt- 
eth.  So  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the 
like,  were  grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time 
accommodated  and  refined :  but  contrariwise  the 
philosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demo- 
critus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most 
yigour  at  the  first,  and  by  time  degenerate  and 
embased ;  whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that 
in  the  former  many  wits  and  industries  have  contri- 
buted in  one;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and 
industries  have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some 
one,  whom  many  tiroes  they  have  rather  depraved 
than  illustrated.  For  as  water  will  not  ascend  ^ 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  K^ 
whence  it  descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from       '^ 


Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination, 


y^ 


;\ 


will  not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  ^  ^ 

Aristotle.  And  therefore,  although  the  position  be 
good,  **  Oportet  discentem  credere ;"  yet  it  must  be 
coupled  with  this,  **  Oportet  edoctum  judicare :"  for 
disciples  do  owe  unto  masters  only  a  temporary 
belief,  and  a  suspension  of  their  own  judgment  till 
they  be  fully  instructed,  and  not  an  absolute 
resignation,  or  perpetual  captivity  :  and  therefore, 
to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  say  no  more ;  but  so 
let  great  authors  have  their  due,  as  time,  which  is 
the  author  of  authors,  be  not  deprived  of  his  due, 
which  is,  farther  and  farther  to  discover  truth. 
Thus  I  have  gone  over  these  three  diseases  of  learn- 
ing ;  besides  the  which,  there  are  some  other  rather 
peccant  humours  than  farmed  diseases,  which  never- 
theless are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic,  but  that  they 
fall  under  a  popular  observation  and  traducement, 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  passed  over. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting  of  two 
extremities ;  the  one  antiquity,  the  other  novelty ; 
wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  time  do  take 
after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  father.  For  as 
he  devoureth  his  children,  so  one  of  them  seeketh 
to  devour  and  suppress  the  other,  while  antiquity 
envieth  there  should  be  new  additions,  and  novelty 
cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  must  deface ;  surely, 
the  adrice  of  the  prophet  is  the  true  direction  in 
this  matter,  '*  State  super  vias  antiqoas,  et  videte 
qofenam  sit  via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea.'' 
Antiquity  deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men 
should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  whht 
is  the  best  way ;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well 
taken,  then  to  make  progression.  And  to  speak 
truly,  **  Antiquitas  seculi,  jnventus  mundi."     These 
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times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is 
ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  account  ancient 
ordine  retrogrado,  by  a  computation  backward  from 
ourselves. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a  distrust 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  ^^m^.    \   r^'  Boot 

~  discovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  a  level :  o 
ther  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more  remote  i 
deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  but  u] 
the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend  not  U 
higher  science. 


that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  found  out,  which"^  (^  Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  grt& 
the  world  should  have  missed  and  passed  over 
so  long  time ;  as  if  the  same  objection  were  to  be 
made  to  time,  that  Lucian  maketh  to  Jupiter  and 
other  the  heathen  gods,  of  which  he  wondereth,  that 
they  begot  so  many  children  in  old  time,  and  begot 
none  in  his  time;  and  asketh,  whether  they  were 
become  septuagenary,  or  whether  the  law  Papia, 
made  against  old  men's  marriages,  had  restrained 
them.  So  it  seemeth  men  doubt  lest  time  is  become 
past  children  and  generation ;  wherein,  contrariwise, 
we  see  commonly  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
men's  judgments,  which,  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder 
that  it  can  be  done ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  won- 
der again  that  it  was  no  sooner  done ;  as  we  see  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at  first 
was  prejudged  as  a  vast  and  impossible  enterprise : 
and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaseth  Livy  to  make  no  more 
of  it  than  this ;  "  Nil  aliud,  quam  bene  ausus  est 
Tana  contemnere:"  and  the  same  happened  to 
Columbus  in  the  western  navigation.  But  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  it  is  much  more  common ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  which 
till  they  be  demonstrated,  they  seem  strange  to  our 
assent ;  but  being  demonstrated,  our  mind  accepteth 
of  them  by  a  kind  of  relation,  as  the  lawyers  speak, 
as  if  we  had  known  them  before. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  with 
the  former,  is  a  conceit,  that  of  former  opinions  or 
sects,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  best  hath 
still  prevailed,  and  suppressed  the  rest :  so  as,  if  a 
man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  search,  he 
were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly 
rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion ;  as 
if  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest,  for  the  multitude's 
sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  passage,  rather  to  that 
which  is  popular  and  superficial,  than  to  that 
which  is  substantial  and  profound :  for  the  truth  is, 
that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or 
stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is 
light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods ;  from  which 
time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit  and 
shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  farther  stature : 


so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  ohserva'     dopbtg^Jie  shall  end  in  certainties* 


tions,  it  is  in  growth  ;  but  when  it  once  is  compre- 
hended in  exact  methods,  it  may  perchance  be  far- 
ther polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for 
use  and  practice  ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk 
and  substance. 

Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribution  of  par- 
ticular arts  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned  uni- 
versality, or  philosophia  prima  j  which  cannot  but 
cease,  and  stop  aU  progression.      For  no  perfect 


reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  i 
understanding  of  man;  by  means  whereof,  n 
have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the  ci 
templation  of  nature,  and  the  observations  of  i 
perience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  th 
own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  tntellecri] 
ists,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  commonly  tali 
for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philosophers,  He 
clitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  "  Men  sou| 
truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  \ 
great  and  common  world ;"  for  they  disdain  to  sp^ 
and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  Goi 
works ;  and  contrariwise,  by  continual  meditatj 
and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge  and  as  it  were  iovod 
their  own  spirits  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  ifl 
them,  whereby  they  are  deservedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with  \\ 
latter,  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their  m^ 
tions,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some  co&ce 
which  they  have  most  admired,  or  some  scieD^ 
which  they  have  most  applied  ;  and  given  all  this 
else  a  tincture  according  to  them,  utterly  unt^ 
and  improper.  So  hath  Plato  intermingled  Ids  pi 
losophy  with  theology,  and  Aristotle  with  logic ;  « 
the  second  school  of  Plato,  Proclus  and  the  rtj 
with  the  mathematics.  For  these  were  the  ai 
which  had  a  kind  of  primogeniture  with  them  sei 
rally.  So  have  the  alchemists  made  a  philotqi) 
out  of  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace ;  and  Q 
bertus,  our  countryman,  hath  made  a  philosophy  C 
of  the  observations  of  a  loadstone.  So  Cicero,  vh( 
reciting  the  several  opinions  of  the  nature  of  t) 
soul,  he  found  a  musician,  that  held  the  soul  W 
but  a  harmony,  saith  pleasantly,  **  Hie  ab  arte  n 
non  recessit,"  etc.  But  of  these  conceits  Atittoi 
speaketh  seriously  and  wisely,  when  he  saith,  '*  Q 
respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  facili  pronuntiant." 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  bai 
to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  suspensiun 
judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  contemplation  K 
not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action,  commonly  spolti 
of  by  the  ancients:  the  one  plain  and  smooth  in  t] 
beginning,  and  in  the  end  impassable;  the  olh 
rough  and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  af^er 
while  fair  and  even  :  so  it  is  in  contemplation ;  if 
man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  shall  end 
doubts;  but  if  he   will  be  content  to  begin  ^i1 


Another  error  is  in  fhe banner  of  the  tradili^ 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  mo 
part  magistral  and  peremptory ;  and  not  ingenuot 
and  faithful,  in  a  sort,  as  may  be  soonest  believe 
and  not  easiliest  examined.  It  is  true,  that  in  ccs 
pendious  treatises  for  practice,  that  form  is  oot  I 
be  disallowed.  But  in  the  true  handling  of  kno^ 
ledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall  either,  on  the  one  »<J 
into  the  vein  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean:  "  Nil  m 
metuens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  vidertmr 
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ttf,  on  tbe  other  nde*  into  Socrates  his  ironical 
bnbtio^  of  all  things ;  but  to  propound  things  sin- 
rrely,  with  more  or  less  asseveration,  as  they 
fnul  in  a  man's  own  judgment  proved  more  or  less. 
Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men  pro- 
pood  to  themselves,  whereunto  they  bend  their  en- 
^BToun:  for  whereas  the  more  constant  and  devoted 
JBsd  of  professors  of  any  science  ought  to  propound 
B  themselves  to  make  some  additions  to  their 
peoce;  they  coovert  their  labours  to  aspire  to  cer- 
■D  leccmd  prizes ;  as  to  be  a  profound  interpreter, 
ffeoQunenlator;  to  be  a  sharp  champion  or  defend- 
jt;  to  be  a  methodical  compounder  or  abridger ; 
sd  80  the  patrimony  of  knowledge  cometh  to  be 
netimes  improved,  but  seldom  augmented. 
Bat  tbe  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mis- 
^iiog  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of 
NnHedge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of 
lining  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural 
Mrioiity,  and  inquisitive  appetite ;  sometimes  to  en- 
femio  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  some- 
nei  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  ^nd  sometimes 
p enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ; 
tod  moit  times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  sel- 
m  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of 
^ioo,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  as  if  there 
^  toogfat  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
m  4 searching  and  restksajspiriti^  ort  terrace,  for 
tnnjering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
^  a  filir  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  stateTTor  a  proud 
Nni  to  faise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
kiwod,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  pro- 
It  or  nle;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the  glory 
Kihf  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  But 
ftift  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt 
bowled^,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
beariy  and  straitly  conjoined  and  united  together 
^  they  have  been ;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that 
tf  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest 
nd  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil 
*orty  iod  action,  Howbeit,  I  do  not  mean,  when 
liftok  of  QIC  and  action,  that  end  before  mentioned 
tf  tbe  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession  j 
^  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and 
iBtmnpteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of 
Wledge,  like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
^uUola,  which  while  she  goeth  aside  and  stoop- 
<(h  le  take  op,  the  race  is  hindered  j 

Dtclinat  cnrttu,  annimque  volubile  tollit 

Neither  ii  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates, 
to  «n  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  converse 
•P*  the  earth ;  that  ia,  to  leave  natural  philosophy 
*•«<.  and  to  apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and 
FJ«y.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth  do  conspire 
«wl  wntnlHite  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man ;  so  the 
^  <H»ght  to  be.  from  both  philosophies  to  separate 
^rtjcct  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is  empty 
«"j  Toit  aod  tQ  preierve  and  augment  whatsoever 
« wild  and  fruitful :  that  knowledge  may  not  be, 
^  ^  eouTteaan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or, 
u&  bondswoman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's 
•^J  ^,  Si  a  spouse^  for  generation,  fruit,  and 
^lort, 

/ 


Thus  have  I  described  and  opened,  as  by  a  kind 
of  dissection,  those  peccant  humours,  the  principal 
of  them,  which  have  not  only  given  impediment  to 
the  proficience  of  learning,  but  have  given  also  oc- 
casion to  the  traducement  thereof:  wherein  if  I 
have  been  too  plain,  it  must  be  remembered,  "  Fi- 
delia vulnera  amantis,  sed  dolosa  oscula  malig- 
nantis." 

This,  I  think,  I  have  gained,  that  1  ought  to  be 
the  better  believed  in  that  which  I  shall  say  per- 
taining to  commendation ;  because  I  have  proceeded 
so  freely  in  that  which  concemeth  censure.  And 
yet  I  hajre  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of 
learning,  or  to  make  a  hymn  to  the  Muses,  though 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  long  since  their  rites  were 
duly  celebrated :  but  my  intent  is,  without  varnish 
or  amplification,  justly  to  weigh  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  balance  with  other  things,  and  to  take 
the  true  value  thereof  by  testimonies  and  arguments 
divine  and  human. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  archetype  or  first  platform,  which  is  in 
the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with  sobriety ; 
wherein  we  may  not  seek  it  by  the  name  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired,  and  aU 
knowledge  in  God  is  original;  and  therefore  we 
mtist  look  for  it  by  another  name,  that  of  wisdom  or 
sapience,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it. 

It  is  so  then,  that  in  the  word  of  the  creation  we 
see  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God ;  the  one 
referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other  to  wis- 
dom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making  the  subsistence 
of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in  disposing  the  beauty 
of  the  form.  This  being  supposed,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that,  for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  the  confused  mass  and  matter 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  order  and  disposition  of  that  chaos,  or  mass,  was 
the  work  of  six  days ;  such  a  note  of  difference  it 
pleased  God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  power,  and 
the  works  of  wisdom  :  wherewith  concurreth,  that 
in  the  former  it  is  not  set  down  that  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  set  down  of  the 
works  following ;  but  actually,  that  God  made  hea- 
ven and  earth :  the  one  carrying  the  style  of  a  manu- 
^ture,  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree,  or  council. 

To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order,  from 
God  to  spirits.  We  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysius 
the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  is 
given  to  the  angels  of  love,  which  are  termed  Se- 
raphim ;  the  second  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are 
termed  Cherubim ;  and  the  third,  and  so  following 
places,  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  the  rest,  which 
are  all  angels  of  power  and  ministry ;  so  as  the 
angels  of  knowledge  and  illumination  are  placed  be- 
fore the  angels  of  oflSce  and  domination. 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  forms  to 
sensible  and  material  forms ;  we  read  the  first  form 
that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a  relation 
and  correspondence  in  nature  and  corporal  things  to 
knowledge  in  spirits  and  incorporal  things. 
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So  in  the  distribution  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  rest,  and  contemplate  his  own  works, 
was  blessed  above  all  the  days  wherein  he  did  effect 
and  accomplish  them. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down  unto 
us,  that  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to  work 
therein ;  which  work,  so  appointed  to  him,  could  be 
no  other  than  work  of  contemplation  ;  that  is,  when 
the  end  of  work  is  but  for  exercise  and  experi- 
ment, not  for  necessity  ;  for  there  being  then  no  re- 
luctation  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of  the  brow, 
man's  employment  must  of  consequence  have  been 
matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment,  and  not  matter 
of  labour  for  the  use.  Again,  the  first  acts  which 
man  performed  in  paradise,  consisted  of  the  two 
summary  parts  of  knowledge ;  the  view  of  creatures, 
and  the  imposition  of  names.  As  for  the  knowledge 
which  induced  the  fall,  it  was,  as  was  touched  be- 
fore, not  the  natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the 
moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  wherein  the 
supposition  was,  that  God's  commandments  or  pro- 
hibitions were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  evil,  but 
that  they  had  other  beginnings,  which  man  aspired 
to  know,  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defection  from 
God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  himself. 

To  pass  on  :  in  the  first  event  or  occurrence  aAer 
the  fall  of  man,  we  see,  as  the  Scriptures  have  in- 
finite mysteries,  not  violating  at  all  the  truth  of  the 
story  or  letter,  an  image  of  the  two  estates,  the  con- 
templative state,  and  the  active  state,  figured  in  the 
two  persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  in  the  two  sim- 
plest and  most  primitive  trades  of  life ;  that  of  the 
shepherd,  who,  by  reason  of  his  leisure,  rest  in  a 
place,  and  living  in  view  of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image 
of  a  contemplative  life;  and  that  of  the  husband- 
man ;  where  we  see  again,  the  favour  and  election 
of  God  went  to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of 
the  ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records 
within  those  few  memorials,  which  are  there  entered 
and  registered,  have  vouchsafed  to  mention,  and  ho- 
nour the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors  of  music, 
and  works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after  the  flood,  the 
first  great  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of 
man  was  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  whereby  the 
open  trade  and  intercourse  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge was  chiefly  imbarred. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's  first 
pen :  he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with  this  ad- 
dition and  commendation,  that  he  was  **  seen  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;"  which  nation,  we 
know,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  schools  of  the 
world :  for  so  Plato  brings  in  the  iBgyptian  priest 
saying  unto  Solon,  "  You  Grecians  are  ever  chil- 
dren; you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor 
antiquity  of  knowledge."  Take  a  view  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses;  you  shall  find,  besides  the 
prefiguration  of  Christ,  the  badge  or  difference  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  exercise  and  impression  of 
obedience,  and  other  divine  uses  and  fruits  thereof, 
that  some  of  the  most  learned  Rabbins  have  tra- 
velled profitably,  and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of 
them  a  natural,  some  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or 
reduction  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances. 


As  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said,  "*  It 
the  whiteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the  patieot 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean;  but  if  there  be  any; 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for; 
unclean :"  one  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature, 
that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  maturity, 
than  after :  and  another  noteth  a  position  of  moral 
philosophy,  that  men,  abandoned  to  vice,  do  not  ao\ 
much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are  half  goodi 
and  half  eviL  So  in  this,  and  very  many  other 
places  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be  found,  besides  thei 
theological  sense,  much  aspersion  of  philosophy,    i 

So  likewise  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it  bcj 
revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pregnant 
and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy  :  as  for  exam-i 
pie,  cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of  the  world ;: 
**  Qui  extendi t  aquilonem  super  vacuum,  et  appcndi^ 
terram  super  nihilum;"  wherein  the  pensileness  o^ 
the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and  the  finitene&i| 
or  convexity  of  heaven,  are  manifestly  touched.  Soi 
again,  matter  of  astronomy  ;  '*  Spiritus  ejus  omavi^ 
ccelos,  et  obstetricante  manu  ejus  eductus  est  Cola^ 
her  tortuosus."  And  in  another  place ;  ^  Nunquid 
coi^ungere  valebis  micantes  stellas  Pleiadas,  aa^ 
gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dissipare  P"  Where  the  fixing 
of  the  stars,  ever  standing  at  equal  distance,  is  with 
great  elegancy  noted.  And  in  another  i^ace  ;  '*  Qui 
facit  Arcturum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et  interiora 
Austri;"  where  again  he  takes  knowledge  of  the 
depression  of  the  southern  pole,  calling  it  the  aecreta 
of  the  south,  because  the  southern  stars  were  in  that 
climate  unseen.  Matter  of  generation ;  '*  Anoon  si- 
cut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et  sicut  caseum  coagulasti  me," 
etc.  Matter  of  minerals ;  "  Habet  argentum  vena- 
rum  suarum  principia :  et  auro  locus  est  in  quo  con- 
flatur,  ferrum  de  terrA  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutaa  calore 
in  ss  vertitur :"  and  so  forwards  in  that  chapter. 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  king,  we 
see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  and  learning, 
both  in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God's  assent 
thereunto,  preferred  before  all  other  terrene  and 
temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  grant  or 
donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled,  not  only 
to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or  aphorisms,  con^ 
ceming  divine  and  moral  philosophy ;  but  also  t<^ 
compile  a  natural  history  of  all  verdure,  from  the 
cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the  moss  upon  the  walL 
which  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  an^^ 
an  herb,  and  also  of  all  things  that  breathe  or  znovej 
Nay,  the  same  Solomon  the  king,  although  h^ 
excelled  in  the  glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent 
buildings,  of  shipping  and  navigation,  of  service 
and  attendance,  of  fame  and  renown  and  the  likeJ 
yet  he  maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  those  glories,  bol 
only  to  the  glory  of  inquisition  of  truth ;  for  so  hr 
saith  expressly,  "  The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out;*'! 
as  if^  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  cl 
the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  wi 
to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out ;  and  as  if  ki 
could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  God*] 
playfellows  in  that  game,  considering  the  gresl 
commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby 
needeth  to  be  hidden  firom  them. 
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Neither  did  the  dispensaaon  of  God  Tary  in  the 
bBKt  aArr  oar  Sefioar  came  into  the  world ;  for 
m  %imt  himtelf  did  first  show  his  power  to  sab- 
kt  igoonnce,  bj  his  conference  with  the  priests 
ad  doctors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed  his  power 
to  mUoe  DStare  by  hit  miracles.  And  the  coming 
tf  tte  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured  and  expressed 
is  the  smilitade  and  gift  of  tongues,  which  are  bat 
whiedt  adentias. 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instruments,  which  it 
pieaied  God  to  use  lor  the  plantation  of  the  flsith, 
lotTithstifidiDg  that  at  the  first  he  did  employ  per- 
M6  ikogetfaer  onleamed,  oAerwise  than  by  inspir- 
ilioo,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  immediate 
««ling,  and  to  abaae  all  human  wisdom  or  know- 
Hff ;  yet,  nerertheless,  that  counsel  of  hia  was  no 
■DMT  peHbrmed,  but  in  the  next  vicissitude  and 
■Rctsioo,  be  did  send  his  divine  truth  into  the 
n^  vaitfd  on  with  other  learnings,  aa  with  ser- 
«»i  or  hand-maids :  for  so  we  see  St  Paul,  who  was 
Iboolj  learned  amongst  the  apostles,  had  his  pen 
iM  osed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

So  agatn,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient  bishops 
m9  Ikthen  of  the  church  were  excellently  read  and 
Me4  in  all  the  learning  of  the  heathen ;  insomuch, 
ite  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Julianus,  whereby  it 
w  interdicted  unto  christians  to  be  admitted  into 
«Wi,  tectorea,  or  exercises  of  learning,  was 
Bie«Bed  tod  accounted  a  more  pernicious  engine 
*d  asadnnation  against  the  christian  faith,  than 
ViK  aD  the  sanguinary  prosecutions  of  his  prede* 
^■■on;  nrither  could  the  emulation  and  jealousy 
rfOrej^,  the  first  of  that  name,  bishop  of  Rome, 
^  obtain  the  opinion  of  piety  or  devotion  ;  but 
"wnnwiac  received  the  eensure  of  humour,  malig. 
*y,  and  pusillanimity,  even  amongst  holy  men ;  in 
^  be  dettgned  to  obliterate  and  extinguish  the 
*»wy  af  heathen  antiquity  and  authors.  But 
•i*rariwiae  it  was  the  christian  church,  which, 
>B^  the  mundatioQS  of  the  Scythians  on  the  one 
**  frwB  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens  from  the 
^  ^d  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and  bosom 
*''«(  the  precious  relies  even  of  heathen  leam- 
H  ^HA  otherwise  had  been  extinguished,  as  if 
»  fceh  thing  had  ever  been. 

Aai  ^  lee  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of  our- 
*^  and  cor  fathers^  when  it  pleased  God  to  call 
^  Aweh  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  degenerate 
■■"^w  and  ceremonies,  and  sundry  doctrines  ob- 
*''w,iBd  framed  to  uphold  the  same  abuses ;  at 
■^  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  by  the  Divine 
""^idence,  that  there  should  attend  withal  a  reno- 
•*•««,  a  new  spring  of  all  other  knowledges :  and, 
•**  other  side,  we  see  the  Jesuits,  who  partly  in 
''•^•elves,  and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provo- 
^*^  of  their  example,  have  much  quickened  and 
*^*»Cth««d  the  state  of  learning;  we  see,  I  say, 
'■tnotaWe  service  and  reparation  they  have  done 
^  the  Roioaa  see. 

^erefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  observed, 
l^^hew  be  two  principal  duties  and  services,  be- 
^  oraament  and  illustration,  which  philosophy 
**  hmnan  learning  do  perform  to  fluth  and  religion. 
*M  one,  because  they  are  an  effectual  inducement 
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to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God.  For  as  the 
Psalms  and  other  scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to 
consider  and  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  worka 
of  God ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  exterior  of  them,  as  they  first  ofier 
themselves  to  our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury 
unto  the  majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  or 
construe  of  the  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by 
that  only  which  is  set  out  toward  the  street  in  his 
shop.  The  otuer,  because  they  minister  a  singular 
help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and  error : 
for  our  Saviour  saith,  "  You  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;*'  laying  before 
us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  se- 
cured from  error;  first,  the  Scriptures,  revealing  the 
will  of  God ;  and  then  the  creatures,  expressing  hia 
poweriwhereof  the  latteri4-ft.key  untoAc  former : 
not  onlyop^nlnjfour  understanding  to  concelveThe 
true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  general  notions 
of  reason  and  rules  of  speech  ;  but  chiefly  opening 
our  belief,  in  drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of 
the  omni  potency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  signed  and 
engraven  upon  his  wori(s.  Thus  mudi,  therefore, 
for  Divine  testimony  and  evidence,  concemitig  the 
true  dignity  and  value  of  learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as,  in 
a  discourse  of  this  nature  and  brevity,  it  is  fit  rather 
to  use  choice  of  those  things  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce, than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them.  First, 
therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour  amongst 
the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest,  to  obtain  to  a  vene- 
ration and  adoration  as  a  god.  This  unto  the  chris- 
tians is  as  the  forbidden  fruit  But  we  speak  now 
separately  of  human  testimony ;  according  to  which, 
that  which  the  Grecians  call  *'  apotheosis,"  and  the 
Latins,  *'  relatio  inter  divos,"  was  the  supreme  ho- 
nour which  man  could  attribute  unto  man ;  especially 
when  it  was  given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or  act  of 
state,  as  it  was  used  among  the  Roman  emperors, 
but  by  an  inward  assent  and  belief.  Which  honour 
being  so  high  had  also  a  degree  or  middle  term ; 
for  there  were  reckoned  above  human  honours,  ho- 
nours heroical  and  divine :  in  the  attribution  and 
distribution  of  which  honours,  we  see,  antiquity  made 
this  difference :  that  whereas  founders  and  uniters 
of  states  and  cities,  lawgivers,  extirpators  of  tyrants, 
fiithers  of  the  people,  and  other  eminent  persons  in 
civil  merit,  were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of  wor- 
thies or  demigods,  such  as  were  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Minos,  Romulus,  and  the  like :  on  the  other  side, 
such  as  were  inventors  and  authors  of  new  arts, 
endowments,  and  commodities  towards  man's  life, 
were  ever  consecrated  amongst  the  gods  themselves : 
as  were  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Mercurius,  Apollo,  and 
others  ;  and  justly  :  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is 
confined  within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation ; 
and  is  like  fruitful  showers,  which  though  they  be 
profitable  and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season, 
and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  they  faU  ;  but  the 
other  is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which 
are  permanent  and  universal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  strife  and  perturbation ;  but  the  latter 
hath  the  true  character  of  divine  presence,  coming 
in  aura  leni,  without  noise  or  agitation. 
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Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  repressing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  which  arise  firom  nature ;  which 
merit  was  livelily  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that 
feigned  relation  of  Orpheus*s  theatre,  where  all 
beasts  and  birds  assembled,  and,  forgetting  their 
several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some 
of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to 
the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition 
of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed 
desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge  ;  which  as  long 
as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion, 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquencie  and  persuasion  of 
books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society 
and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be 
silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not 
audible,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. 

But  this  appears  more  manifestly,  when  kings 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under  them,  or 
other  governors  in  commonwealths  and  popular 
estates,  are  endued  with  learning.  For  although  he 
might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profession,  that 
sud,  "  Then  should  people  and  estates  be  happy, 
when  either  kings  were  philosophers,  or  philoso- 
phers kings ;"  yet  so  much  is  verified  by  experience, 
that  under  wise  and  learned  princes  and  governors 
there  have  been  ever  the  best  times :  for  howsoever 
kings  may  have  their  imperfections  in  their  passions 
and  customs ;  yet  ifithey  be  illuminate  by  learning, 
they  have  those  notions  of  religion,  policy,  and  mora- 
lity, which  do  preserve  them;  and  refrain  them 
from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors  and  excesses, 
whispering  evermore  in  their  ears,  when  counsel- 
lors  and  servants  stand  mute  and  silent.  And  sena- 
tors, or  counsellors  likewise,  which  be  learned,  do 
proceed  upon  more  safe  and  substantial  principles, 
than  counsellors  which  are  only  men  x>f  experience  ; 
the  one  sort  keeping  dangers  afar  ofiT,  whereas  the 
other  discover  them  not  till  they  come  near  hand, 
and  then  trust  to  the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward  off 
or  avoid  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princes,  to 
keep  still  the  law  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most 
eminent  and  selected  examples,  doth  best  appear  in 
the  age  which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domitian 
the  emperor,  until  the  reign  of  Commodus;  com- 
prehending a  succession  of  six  princes,  all  learned,  or 
singular  favourers  and  advancers  of  learning ;  which 
age,  for  temporal  respects,  was  the  most  happy  and 
flourishing  that  ever  the  Roman  empire,  which  then 
was  a  model  of  the  world,  enjoyed ;  a  matter  re- 
vealed and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in  a  dream  the 
night  before  he  was  slain ;  for  he  thought  there  was 
grown  behind  upon  his  shoulders  a  neck  and  a  head 
of  gold :  which  came  accordingly  to  pass  in  those 
golden  times  which  succeeded ;  of  which  princes  we 
will  make  some  commemoration :  wherein  although 
the  matter  will  be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter 
for  a  declamation,  than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  en- 


folded as  this  is ;  yet  because  it  is  pertinent  to  tJ 
point  in  hand,  **  neque  semper  arcnm  tendit  Apoll? 
and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  corsa 
I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

The  first  was  Nerva,  the  excellent  temper 
whose  government  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius  T 
citus  touched  to  the  life :  **  Postquam  divns  Ner 
res  olim  insociabiles  miscuisset,  imperium  et  hU 
tatem."  And  in  token  of  his  learning,  the  last  a 
of  his  short  reign,  left  to  memory,  was  a  misiirc 
bis  adopted  son  Trajan,  proceeding  upon  tone  j 
ward  discontent  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  tlm 
comprehended  in  a  verse  of  Homer's. 

Tells,  Phoebe,  tuis  lacrymat  oldtcere  BOftm. 

Trajan,  who  succeeded,  was  for  his  person  n 
learned :  but  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  speech  of  o 
Saviour,  that  saith,  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet 
the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  have  a  prophet* s  \ 
ward,"  he  deserveth  to  be  placed  amongst  the  mi 
learned  princes;  for  there  was  not  a  greater  admil 
of  learning,  or  benefactor  of  learning;  a  foonder 
famous  libraries,  a  perpetual  advancer  of  learn 
men  to  office,  and  a  familiar  converter  with  kam 
professors  and  preceptors,  who  were  noted  to  h^ 
then  most  credit  in  court.  On  the  other  aide,  U 
much  Trajan's  virtue  and  government  was  mdmir\ 
and  renowned,  surely  no  testimony  of  grave  ai 
faithful  history  doth  more  livelily  set  forth,  thanth 
legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus,  bishop  of  Boi^ 
who  was  noted  for  the  extreme  envy  he  bore  towai 
all  heathen  excellency ;  and  yet  he  is  reported,  i 
of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trajan's  moral  TirtiM 
to  have  made  unto  God  passionate  and  fervent  pray« 
for  the  delivery  of  his  soul  out  of  hell ;  and  to  h« 
obtained  it,  with  a  caveat,  that  he  should  make  i 
more  such  petitions.  In  this  prince's  time  also,  i 
persecutions  against  the  christians  received  loti 
mission,  upon  the  certificate  of  Plinius  Secundns^ 
man  of  excellent  learning,  and  by  Trajan  advance 

Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  most  curious  m 
that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer;  inl 
much  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  bis  mind,  tl 
he  desired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not  to  \ 
serve  himself  for  the  worthiest  things;  falling  i^ 
the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted  in  Phil 
of  Macedon,  who,  when  he  would  needs  oxtnt 
and  put  down  an  excellent  musician,  in  an  argum^ 
touching  music,  was  well  answered  by  him  aga 
"  God  forbid,  sir,"  saith  he,  "  that  your  fortn 
should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know  these  things  better  ih 
I."  It  pleased  God  likewise  to  use  the  curiosity 
this  emperor,  as  an  inducement  to  the  peace  of  1 
church  in  those  days.  For  having  Christ  in  tti 
ration,  not  as  a  God  or  Saviour,  but  as  a  wonder 
novelty;  and  having  his  picture  in  hit  gallei 
matched  with  Apdlonius,  with  whom»  in  his  va 
imagination,  he  thought  he  had  some  confonnil 
yet  it  served  the  turn  to  allay  the  bitter  hatred 
those  times  against  the  christian  name,  so  as  i 
church  had  peace  during  his  time.  And  for  I 
government  civil,  although  he  did  not  attain  to  t) 
of  Trftjan's,  in  the  glory  of  arms,  or  perfection 
justice ;  yet  in  deserving  of  the  weal  of  the  subject 
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did  exceed  bim.  For  Trajan  erected  many  famous 
mooiments  and  buildings,  insomuch  as  Constantine 
the  Great  in  emulation  was  wont  to  call  him,  "  Pn- 
nctiria,"  wtO-flower,  because  his  name  was  upon  so 
mof  wills :  but  his  buildings  and  works  were  more 
of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  necessity.  But 
Adrian  spent  his  whole  reign,  which  was  peaceable, 
to  a  persmbolation,  or  surrey  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fmsgoftier,  and  making  assignation  where  he  went, 
kt  re-edifying  of  cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed, 
fid  for  catting  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  mak- 
Sf  bridges  and  passages,  and  for  policy ing  of  cities 
ud  commonalties  with  new  ordinances  and  constitu- 
dm,  and  granting  new  franchises  and  incorpora- 
(ioo6 ;  so  that  his  whole  time  was  a  very  restora> 
lios  of  sn  tbe  lapses  and  decays  of  former  times. 

AtfoDtnos  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince 
actUfOtlj  learned ;  and  had  the  patient  and  subtle 
vit  of  a  Mhocdman ;  insomuch  as  in  common  speech, 
thich  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed,  he  was  called  **  Cy- 
ami  sector,"  a  carver,  or  divider  of  cumin  seed, 
fbich  is  one  of  the  least  seeds;  such  a  patience  he 
y  and  settled  spirit,  to  enter  into  the  least  and 
soit  exact  differences  of  causes,  a  fruit  no  doubt  of 
ibr  exceeding  tranqdllity  and  serenity  of  his  mind ; 
tbicb  being  no  ways  charged  or  encumbered,  either 
*ith  (ears,  remorses,  or  scruples,  but  having  been 
totnl  for  a  man  of  the  purest  goodness,  without  all 
ktioQ  or  affectation,  that  hath  reigned  or  lived, 
aiiie  bis  mind  continually  present  and  entire.  He 
ikevise  approached  a  degree  nearer  unto  christian- 
%  and  became,  as  Agrippa  said  unto  St.  Paul,  "  half 
t  christian  f*  holding  their  religion  and  law  in  good 
fjpmoD,  and  not  only  ceasing  persecution,  but  giving 
»«j  to  the  advancement  of  christians. 

There  succeeded  him  the  first  divi  fratres,  the  two 
>^ve  brethren,  Lucius  Commodus  Yerus,  son  to 
^its  Terns,  who  delighted  much  in  the  softer  kind 
<^  learning,  and  was  wont  to  call  the  poet  Martial 
^  Virgil,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  whereof 
tHe  latter,  who  obscured  his  colleague,  and  survived 
^  long,  was  named  the  philosopher ;  who,  as  he 
<sMled  all  the  rest  in  learning,  so  he  excelled  them 
^vise  in  perfection  of  all  royal  virtues ;  insomuch 
X  JoKanos  the  emperor,  in  his  book,  entitled  "  Cse- 
^C  being  as  a  pasquil  or  satire  to  deride  all  his 
NecesMrs,  feigned,  that  they  were  all  invited  to 
*  btnqoet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenus  the  jester  sat  at 
^Mtber  end  of  the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff  on 
^ny  one  as  they  came  in  ;  but  when  Marcus  Phi- 
H^hos  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled,  and  out  of 
*<iuntenafice,  not  knowing  where  to  carp  at  him,  save 
^  tbe  last  he  gave  a  glance  at  his  patience  towards 
^'*  viie.  And  the  virtue  of  this  prince,  continued 
^  that  of  his  predecessor,  made  the  name  of  An- 
^^niaos  so  sacred  in  the  world,  that  though  it  were 
fxtrciDely  dishonoured  in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and 
Rtliogisbalus,  who  all  bore  the  name ;  yet  when 
divider  Severus  refused  the  name,  because  he 
^  a  stranger  to  the  family,  the  senate  with  one 
^^^uoation  said,  "  Quo  modo  Augustus,  sic  et  An- 
^\sl'*  In  such  renown  and  veneration  was  the 
>^  oC  these  two  princes  in  those  days,  that  they 
^<^dhaTe  had  it  as  a  perpetual  addition  in  all  the 
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emperors'  styles.  In  this  emperor's  time  also,  the 
church  for  the  most  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  this 
sequence  of  six  princes,  we  do  see  the  blessed  ef 
fects  of  learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  in  th^ 
greatest  table  of  the  world. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaller  volume,  '6ot 
presuming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that  liveth,  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  excellent  is  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part 
of  Britain ;  a  princess  that  if  Plutarch  were  now 
alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him, 
I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women. 
This  lady  was  endued  with  learning  in  her  sex  sin- 
gular, and  rare  even  amongst  masculine  princes ; 
whether  we  speak  of  learning  of  language,  or  of 
science,  modem  or  ancient,  divinity  or  humanity : 
and  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her  life,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  appoint  set  hours  for  reading ;  scarcely 
any  young  student  in  an  university,  more  daily, 
or  more  duly.  As  for  her  government,  I  assure 
myself  I  shall  not  exceed,  if  I  do  aflSrm,  that 
this  part  of  the  island  never  had  forty-five  years  of 
better  times ;  and  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of 
the  season,  but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen. 
For  if  there  be  considered,  of  the  one  side,  the 
truth  of  religion  established ;  the  constant  peace  and 
security ;  the  good  administration  of  justice ;  the 
temperate  use  of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor 
much  strained;  the  flourishing  state  of  learning, 
sortable  to  so  excellent  a  patroness ;  the  convenient 
estate  of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  sub- 
ject ;  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of 
discontents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of 
neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  of  Rome ;  and  then,  that  she  was  soUtary, 
and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  say,  considered;  as 
I  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent  and 
so  proper,  so  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  chosen  one 
more  remarkable,  or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in 
hand,  which  is  concerning  the  conjunction  of  learn- 
ing in  the  prince  with  felicity  in  the  people. 

Neither  hath  learning  an  influence  and  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  the  arts 
or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  government ; 
but  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and  efficacy  in 
enablement  towards  martial  and  military  virtue  and 
prowess ;  as  may  be  notably  represented  in  the  ex- 
amples of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ceesar  the  dic- 
tator, mentioned  before,  but  now  in  fit  place  to  be 
resumed ;  of  whose  virtues  and  acts  in  war  there 
needs  no  note  or  recital,  having  been  the  wonders 
of  time  in  that  kind :  but  of  their  affections  towards 
learning,  and  perfections  in  learning,  it  is  pertinent 
to  say  somewhat. 

Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 
the  great  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
books  of  philosophy  unto  him ;  he  was  attended  with 
'Callisthenes,  and  divers  other  learned  persons,  that 
followed  him  in  camp,  throughout  his  journeys  and 
conquests.  What  price  and  estimation  he  had  learn- 
ing in,  doth  notably  aj^ear  in  these  three  particu- 
lars :  first  in  the  envy  he  used  to  express  that  he 
bore  towards  Achilles,  in  this,  that  he  had  so  good 
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a  trumpet  of  his  praises  as  Homer's  yerses : 
secondly,  in  the  judgment  or  solution  he  gave 
touching  that  precious  cabinet  of  Darius,  which  was 
found  amongst  his  jewels,  whereof  question  was 
made  what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put  into  it,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  for  Homer's  works :  thirdly,  in 
his  letter  to  Aristotle,  after  he  had  set  forth  his 
books  of  nature,  wherein  he  expostulateth  with  him 
for  publishing  the  secrets  or  mysteries  of  philosophy, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  himself  esteemed 
it  more  to  excel  other  men  in  learning  and  know- 
ledge, than  in  power  and  empire.  And  what  use 
he  had  of  learning  doth  appear,  or  rather  shine,  in 
all  his  speeches  and  answers,  being  full  of  science 
and  use  of  science,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  here  again  it  may  seem  a  thing  scholastical, 
and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that  every  man 
knoweth  ;  but  yet,  since  the  argument  I  handle 
leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  men  shall  per- 
ceive I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if  they  will  so  call 
it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cssar,  or  an  Antoninus,  that 
are  dead  many  hundred  years  since,  as  any  that  now 
liveth :  for  it  is  the  displaying  of  the  glory  of  learn- 
ing in  sovereignty  that  I  propound  to  myself,  and 
not  an  humour  of  declaiming  in  any  man's  praises. 
Observe  then  the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and 
see  if  it  tend  not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  moral  philosophy :  whether  the 
enjoying  of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of 
them,  be  the  greatest  happiness :  for  when  he  saw 
Diogenes  so  perfectly  contented  with  so  little,  he 
said  to  those  that  mocked  at  his  condition  ;  "  Were 
I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  saith ;  "  Plus  erat,  quod 
hie  nollet  accipere,  qnkm  quod  ille  posset  dare." 
"  There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes  would 
have  refused,  than  those  were,  which  Alexander 
could  have  given  or  enjoyed." 

Observe  again  that  speech  which  was  usual  with 
him,  "  That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in  two 
things,  sleep  and  lust ;"  and  see  if  it  were  not  a 
speech  extracted  out  of  the  depth  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Aristotle,  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poesy ; 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to 
ascribe  to  him  divine  honour,  and  said,  "  Look,  this 
is  very  blood ;  this  is  not  such  liquor  as  Homer 
speaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venus's  hand,  when  it 
was  pierced  by  Diomedes." 

See  likewise  his  readiness  in  reprehension  of 
logic,  in  the  speech  he  used  to  Cassander,  upon  a 
complaint  that  was  made  against  his  father  Antipa- 
ter  :  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  say,  "  Do 
you  think  these  men  would  have  come  from  so  far 
to  complain,  except  they  had  just  cause  of  grief?" 
And  Cassander  answered,  "  Yea,  that  was  the 
matter,  because  they  thought  they  should  not  be 
disproved."  Said  Alexander  laughing :  "  See  the 
subtilties  of  Aristotle,  to  take  a  matter  both  ways, 
pro  et  contra,"  etc,  « 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  use  the  same 
art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  serve  his  own  humour. 


when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  Callisthcnes, 
because  he  was  against  the  new  ceremony  of  his 
adoration:  feasting  one  night,  where  the  same 
Callisthenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved  by  some, 
after  supper,  for  entertainment  sake,  that  Callisthe^ 
nes,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might  speak  of 
some  theme  or  purpose  at  his  own  chdce :  which 
Callisthenes  did;  choosing  the  praise  of  the  Mace- 
donian nation  for  his  discoorae,  and  performing  the 
same  with  so  good  manner,  as  the  hearers  were 
much  ravished:  wberenpon  Alexander,  oothiAjr 
pleased,  said,  "It  was  easy  to  be  eloquent  apon  so 
good  a  subject  **  But,"  saith  he,  "  tnm  your  stile, 
and  let  us  hear  what  you  can  say  against  us :"  which 
Callisthenes  presently  undertook,  and  did  with  that 
sting  and  life,  that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  mnd 
said,  "  The  goodness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent 
before,  and  despite  made  him  eloquent  then  again." 

Consider  farther,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  excel- 
lent use  of  a  metaphor  or  translation,  wherewith  he 
taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperioos  and  tyran- 
nous governor:  for  when  one  of  Antipater's  friends 
commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  moderaticm, 
that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other  Hentenants 
did,  into  the  Persian  pride  in  use  of  purple,  but 
kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon,  of  black :  '*  True,** 
saith  Alexander,  ^  but  Antipater  is  all  purple 
within."  Or  that  other,  when  Parmenio  came  to 
him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and  showed  him  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  his  enemies,  especially  as 
they  appeared  by  the  infinite  number  of  lights,  as  it 
had  been  a  new  Armament  of  stars,  and  thercnpcm 
advised  him  to  assail  them  by  night :  whereupon  he 
answered,  "  That  he  would  not  steal  the  victory." 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant  dis- 
tinction, so  much  in  aU  ages  embraced,  that  he  made 
between  his  two  friends,  Hephiestion  and  Crnterua, 
when  he  said,  **  That  the  one  loved  Alexander,  and 
the  other  loved  the  king :"  describing  the  princip^il 
diflVrence  of  princes'  best  servants,  that  some  in 
affection  love  their  person,  and  "others  in  duty  love 
their  crown. 

Weigh  also  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error 
ordinary  with  counsellors  of  princes,  that  ther 
counsel  their  masters  according  to  the  model  of  their 
own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  mastent; 
when,  upon  Darius's  great  offers,  Parmenio  had 
said,  ^  Surely  I  would  accept  these  ofiTers,  were  I  ns 
Alexander ;"  saith  Alexander,  "  So  would  1,  wer«  I 
as  Parmenio." 

Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifts  to  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  reserve 
for  himself,  and  he  answered,  •*  Hope :"  weigh.  1 
say,  whether  he  had  not  cast  up  his  account  rights 
because  hope  must  be  the  portion^of  all  that  reaolve 
upon  great  enterprises.  For  this  was  Cesar's  por> 
tion  when  he  went  first  into  Ganl,  his  estate  bein^ 
then  utterly  overthrown  with  largesses.  And  thia 
was  likewise  the  portion  of  that  |ioble  prince,  how- 
soever transported  with  ambition,  Henry  dnke  of 
Guise,  of  whom  it  was  usually  said,  that  he  wnathr 
greatest  usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  turned  mil 
his  estate  into  obligations. 
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Toeoodade  therefore :  as  certain  critics  are  used 
h)  Of  bxperbolieally,  ••  That  if  all  sciences  were 
kit,  thej  might  he  found  in  Virgil ;"  so  certainly 
tbis  may  be  ssid  truly,  there  are  the  prints  and  foot- 
«epi  of  all  learning  in  those  fbw  speeches  which 
ire  reported  of  this  prince :  the  admiration  of  whom, 
vheo  I  consider  him  not  as  Alexander  the 
6ic^  but  ss  Aristotle's  scholar,  hath  carried  me 
iDoikr. 

is  for  Jolios  Cssar,  the  excellency  of  his  leam- 
ag  oeedeth  not  to  he  argued  ttcm  his  edncation,  or 
Ids  eompany,  or  his  speeches ;  hut  in  a  farther  de- 
gree doth  declare  itself  in  his  writings  and  works ; 
vbeteof  ione  are  extant  and  permanent,  and  some 
■afcrtunstely  perished.  For,  first,  we  see,  there  is 
Irfttmto  tw  that  excellent  history  of  his  own  wars, 
vlacfa  he  entitled  only  a  commentary,  wherein  all 
fBcceeding  times  have  admired  the  solid  weight 
of  natter,  snd  the  real  passages,  and  lively  images 
of  letioDs  and  persons,  expressed  in  the  greatest 
jSBIviety  of  words  and  perspicuity  of  narration  that 
nw  wu  J  which  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
s»tw«l  gift,  but  of  learning  and  precept,  is  well  wit- 
tttted  hf  that  work  of  his,  entitled  "  De  Analogic," 
Mag  a  grammatical  phOosophy,  wherein  he  did 
hbonr  to  make  this  same  tox  ad  placitum  to  become 
^n  ad  Hdtom,  and  to  reduce  custom  of  speech  to 
nfigrmty  of  speech ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  pic- 
tore  of  words  from  the  life  of  reason. 

So  we  receive  firom  him,  as  a  monument  both  of 
Ui  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  computa- 
ika  of  the  year;  well  expressing  that  he  took  it  to 
^ugretta  glory  to  himself  to  obsenre  and  know  the 
hw  of  the  hearens,  as  to  give  law  to  men  upon  the 
ewlh. 

SoHkewise  in  that  hook  of  his,  «  Anti-Cato,"  it 
B17  eanly  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to  vic- 
i(«7  of  wit  as  victory  of  war ;  undertakhig  therein  a 
omffict  against  the  greatest  champion  with  the  pen 
^  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  in  his  book  of  **  Apophthegms,"  which 
fc<«>Dccted,  we  sec  that  he  esteemed  it  more  honour 
ttt  nake  himself  bnt  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the 
<^  sad  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every 
**ii  of  bis  own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm,  or  an 
«wele ;  ss  vain  princes,  by  custom  of  flattery,  pre- 
*«*J  to  da  And  yet  if  I  should  enumerate  divers 
^  hit  speeches,  as  I  did  those  of  Alexander,  they 
^  truly  such  as  Solomon  noteth,  when  he  snith, 
*^erbasapientum  tanquam  aculei,  et  tanquam  clavi 
in  iltmn  defixi :"  whereof  I  will  only  recite  three, 
^  so  delectable  for  elegancy,  but  admirable  for 
*W  and  efllcacy. 

As,  firrt,  St  Is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
*^  that  coold  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny  in 
^  tnny,  which  was  thus  :  The  Romans,  when  their 
P^Ofvls  did  speak  to  their  army,  did  use  the  word 
^tes,  bot  when  the  magistrates  spake  to  the  peo- 
pfe,  they  did  use  the  word  Quirites.  The  soldiers 
^  in  tnmnlt,  and  seditiously  prayed  to  be  ca- 
^^;  not  that  they  so  meant,  but  by  expostula- 
^  ftereof  to  draw  Ciesar  to  other  conditions ; 
****««»  he  being  resolute  not  to  give  away«  after 
•*>« silence,  he  began  his  speech,  "Ego,  Quirites :" 
c  2 


which  did  admit  them  already  cashiered ;  where- 
with they  were  so  surprised,  crossed,  and  confused, 
as  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on  in  his  speech, 
but  relinquished  their  demands,  and  made  it  their 
suit,  to  be  again  called  by  the  name  of  "  Milites." 

The  second  speech  was  thus :  Cssar  did  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were 
set  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to 
salute  him  king ;  whereupon,  finding  the  cry  weak 
and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest,  as  if  they 
had  mistaken  his  surname ;  "  Non  rex  sum,  sed 
Ceesar ;"  a  speech,  that  if  it  be  searched,  the  life 
and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed :  for,  first, 
it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  serious : 
again,  it  did  signify  an  infinite  confidence  and  mag« 
nanimity,  as  if  he  presumed  Csesar  was  the  greater 
title,  as  by  his  worthiness  it  is  come  to  pass  till  this 
day :  but  chiefly,  it  was  a  speech  of  great  allurement 
toward  his  own  purpose  ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive 
with  him  but  for  a  name,  whereof  mean  ftimilies 
were  vested ;  for  Rex  was  a  surname  with  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  King  is  with  us. 

The  last  speech  which  I  will  mention,  was  used 
to  Metellus ;  when  Cssar,  after  war  declared,  did 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome,  at  which  time 
entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  the  money 
there  accumulated,  Metellus,  being  tribune,  forbad 
him :  whereto  Cssar  said,  "  That  if  he  did  not  desist, 
he  would  lay  him  dead  in  the  place."  And  pre- 
sently taking  himself  up,  he  added,  "  Adolescens, 
durius  est  mihi  hoc  dicere,  qu^m  facere.  Young 
man,  it  is  harder  for  me  to  speak  it,  than  to  do  it."  A 
speech  compounded  of  the  greatest  terror  and  great- 
est clemency  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  man. 

But  to  return,  and  conclude  with  him  :  it  is  evident, 
himself  knew  well  his  own  perfection  in  learning, 
and  took  it  upon  him ;  as  appeared,  when,  upon 
occasion  that  some  spake,  what  a  strange  resolution 
it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  dictature ;  he 
scoffing  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  answered, 
**  That  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore 
knew  not  how  to  dictate." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touching 
the  concurrence  of  military  virtue  and  learning,  for 
what  example  would  come  with  any  grace,  after 
those  two  of  Alexander  and  Cssar  P  were  it  not  in 
regard  of  the  rareness  of  circumstance,  that  I  find 
in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which  did  so  sud- 
denly pass  from  extreme  scorn  to  extreme  wonder ; 
and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  philosopher,  who  went 
from  Socrates's  school  into  Asia,  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against  king  Artaxerxes. 
This  Xenophon  at  that  time  was  very  young,  and 
never  had  seen  the  wars  before ;  neither  had  any 
command  in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as 
a  voluntary,  for  the  love  and  conversation  of  Prox- 
enus  his  friend.  He  was  present  when  Falinus 
came  in  message  from  the  great  king  to  the  Gre- 
cians, after  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they 
a  handful  of  men  left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  king's  territories,  cut  off  from  their  country  by 
many  navigable  rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles. 
The  message  inlported  that  they  should  deliver  up 
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their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
jncrcy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was 
made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  famih'arly  with 
Fah'nus :  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened 
to  say,  "  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue  ;  and  if  we  yield 
up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  P" 
Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him,  said,  "  If  I  be  not 
deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian, 
and,  I  believe,  you  study  philosophy,  and  it  is  pretty 
that  you  say ;  but  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power."  Here 
was  the  scorn :  the  wonder  followed ;  which  was, 
that  this  young  scholar,  or  philosopher,  after  all  the 
captains  were  murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  con- 
ducted those  ten  thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of 
all  the  king's  high  countries,  from  Babylon  to 
Grscia  in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Grecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make 
invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia ;  as  was  after 
purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by 
Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of 
that  young  scholar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military  virtue 
to  moral  and  private  virtue :  first,  it  is  an  assured 
truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses ; 

**  Scilicet  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 


It  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds :  but  indeed  the  accent  had 
need  be  upon  fideliter :  for  a  little  superficial  learn- 
ing doth  rather  work  a  contrary  eflfect.  It  taketh 
away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolcncy,  by  copious 
suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquaint- 
ing the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sidei,  and 
to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  mind, 
and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It 
taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is 
the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  admired, 
either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.  For  novelty,  no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning 
or  contemplation  throughly,  but  will  find  that  printed 
in  his  heart,  "  Nil  novi  super  terram."  Neither 
can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that 
goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the 
motion.  And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  conquests 
of  the  spacious  provinces  in  Asia,  when  he  received 
letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some  fights  and  services 
there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or  a 
fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  *Mt 
seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went 
of."  So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon  the  uni- 
versal frame  of  nature,  the  earth,  with  men  upon  it, 
the  divineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much 
other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  some  ants  carry  com, 
and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty, 
and  all  to  and  fro  a  littie  heap  of  dust  It  taketh 
away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue, 


and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  min 
be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideration  of  tli 
mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things,  he  wt] 
easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  on 
day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  i 
earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth  the  next  6n] 
and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  wi 
dead;  and  thereupon  said,  "  Heri  vidi  frfl^flej 
frangi,  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori."  And  thprefot 
did  Virgil  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  tlj 
knowledge  of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fca] 
together,  as  concomitantia : 

"  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  canni, 
Qui^ue  metus  onmes,  et  inexorabile  Cituni 
Subjecit  pedtbus,  strepitumque  Acherontii  avari" 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remi 
dies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  disciuM 
of  the  mind,  sometimes  purging  the  ill  htmiour 
sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  hd] 
ing  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  somt 
times  healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  there« 
and  the  like ;  and  therefore  I  will  conclude  mil 
that  which  hath  "  rationem  totius,"  which  is,  thi 
it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  I 
fixed  or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  t 
capable  and  susceptible  of  growth  and  reformatio 
For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  d 
scend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  accoonl 
nor  the  pleasure  of  that  "  suavissima  vita,  indii 
scntire  se  fieri  meliorem."  The  good  parts  he  liaij 
he  will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  de; 
terously,  but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the  faul 
he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  thcro«li 
not  much  to  amend  them :  like  an  ill  mower,  thi 
mows  on  still,  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  W^herea 
with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  do< 
ever  intermix  the  correction  and  amendment  of  h 
mind,  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof.  N(^ 
farther,  in  general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is,  th 
veritaif  and  bonitas  differ  but  as  the  seal  and  tl 
print :  for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and  they  be  t] 
clouds  of  error,  which  descend  in  the  storms 
passions  and  perturbations. 

From  moral  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  mattAr 
power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether 
right  reason  there  be  any  comparable  with  thi 
wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  mat 
nature.  We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded :  to  hi 
commandment  over  beasts,  as  herdmen  hate,  it 
thing  contemptible;  to  have  commandment  ov 
children,  as  schoolmasters  have,  is  a  matter  of  uni 
honour ;  to  have  commandment  over  gaUer-ftlavi 
is  a  disparagement,  rather  than  an  honour.  Neith 
is  the  commandment  of  tyrants  much  better,  nv 
people  which  have  put  off  the  generosity  of  th< 
minds :  and  therefore  it  was  ever  hoIden«  th 
honours  in  free  monarchies  and  commonwealiha  hi 
a  sweetness  more  than  in  tyrannies,  becauae  tl 
commandment  extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  mf 
and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services,  K\ 
therefore  when  Virgil  putteth  himself  forth  to  ntlt 
bute  to  Augustus  Cssar  the  best  of  human  hono«i) 
he  doth  it  in  these  words : 
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'  victorque  volentes 


Per  popnlot  d«t  jura,  Yiamque  affecUt  Olympo." 

Bet  the  coounandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher 
(hu  the  commandtnent  oyer  the  will;  for  it  is  a 
coounazidineiit  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  under- 
Kmfiag  of  man,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
Bioi  sod  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself:  for  there  is 
nft  power  on  earth,  which  setteth  up  a  throne,  or 
rbair  of  state,  in  the  spirits  and  sodIs  of  men,  and 
io  tlifir  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and 
iehthf  bot  knowledge  and  learning.  And  therefore 
v«  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure  that 
ufb-beretics  and  false  prophets  are  transported 
rith,  when  they  once  find  in  themselves  that  they 
hn  a  Boperiority  in  the  faith  ^nd  conscience  of 
mn ;  fo  great,  as,  if  they  have  once  tasted  of  it,  it 
ii  seldom  seen  that  any  torture  or  persecution  can 
nie  them  relinquish  or  abandon  it.  But  as  this  is 
that  which  the  author  of  the  **  Revelation"  calleth 

•  ibt  depth,"  or  profoundness,  "  of  Satan ; "  so,  by 
irgimieDt  of  contraries,  the  just  and  lawful  sove- 
wignty  over  men's  understanding,  by  force  of  truth 
ligfctly  interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth 
•ewwt  to  the  simiUtnde  of  the  divine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  beneficence 
onnnung  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only  to 
ft2tt&  kod  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  likewise 
pre  fortane  to  particular  persons.  For  it  was  well 
»wd  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given  more  men 
their  livings,  than  either  SyUa,  or  Ciesar,  or  Augus- 
tas ?Tfr  did,  notwithstanding  their  great  largesses 
ad  donatives,  and  distributions  of  lands  to  so  many 
^ions;  and  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms 
or  ktraing  have  advanced  greater  numbers.  And 
iocMeof  sovereignty  we  see,  that  if  arms  or  de- 
feat have  carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning 
(ttih  carried  the  priesthood,  which  ^ver  hath  been 
ia  ioffie  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge 
»»d  Ifaming,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature  : 
fcr  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed 
t*«  plcarores  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtain- 
H  of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  din- 
•*r?  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of 
tke  inteOect,  or  understanding,  exceed  the  pleasures 
t*' the  auctions?  We  see  in  all  pleasures  there  is 
>  «^iety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
l*rt*th;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pi<«w»,  and  not  pleasures;  and  that  it  was  the 
■^^Itf  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality;  and 
^^^'Ttlott  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
jol  ambitioos  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
Wledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and 
*PP*tite  arc  perpetually  interchangeable ;  and  there- 
fcjeappeareth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without 
""»cy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of 
«jafl  efficacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man, 
*n»ch  the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly  : 

**  Saive  mvi  magoo,  turbantibus  asquora  vcntis,  etc." 

•  Ji  ia  a  view  of  delight,  saith  he,  to  stand  or  walk 
"P«>  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with 
'"JP«^  «»pon  the  sea;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tower, 
"« to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain;  but  it  is  a 


pleasure  incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth, 
and  from  thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors, 
perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down, 
of  other  men." 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments  that  by 
learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
excelleth  beasts ;  that  by  learning  man  ascendeth  to 
the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body  he 
cannot  come,  and  the  like ;  let  us  conclude  with  the 
dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning 
in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
which  is,  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this 
tendeth  generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  fami- 
lies ;  to  this  tend  buildings,  foundations,  and  monu- 
ments; to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame, 
and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all 
other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the 
monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For 
have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five 
hundred  years,  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  sylla- 
ble or  letter ;  during  which  time,  infinite  palaces, 
temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  de- 
molished ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pic- 
tures or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cssar;  no, 
nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later 
years ;  for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies 
cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images 
of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books, 
exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be 
called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast 
their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and 
causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages:  so  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was 
thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  com- 
modities from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the 
most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits; 
how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which, 
as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom, 
illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other ! 
Nay  farther,  we  see,  some  of  the  philosophers  which 
were  least  divine,  and  most  immersed  in  the  senses, 
and  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
yet  came  to  this  point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the 
spirit  of  man  could  act  and  perform  without  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  they  thought  might  remain  after 
death,  which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  of  the  affections;  so  immortal  and  incor- 
ruptible a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to 
be.  But  we,  that  know  by  Divine  revelation,  that 
not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  affections  puri- 
fied ;  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  body  changed, 
shall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim 
these  rudiments  of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may 
likewise  be  needful  in  other  places,  that  in  proba^ 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  I  did 
in  the  beginning  separate  divine  testimony  from  hu- 
man, which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled 
them  both  apart. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  pretend,  and  1  know  it  will 
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be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  JEsop's  cock,  that 
preferred  the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of  Mi- 
das, that  being  chosen  jadge  between  Apollo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Muses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for  beau- 
ty  and  love,  against  wisdom  and  powers  or  of  Agrip- 
]^na,  <*  Occidat  matrem,  mcdo  imperet,"  that  pre- 


ferred empire  with  any  condition  never  so  detestable 
or  of  Ulysses,  "  qui  vetulam  pnetulit  immortalitad.' 
being  a  figure  of  those  which  prefer  custom  and  habj 
before  all  excellence ;  or  of  a  number  of  the  lifc 
popular  judgments.  For  these  things  must  contimi 
as  they  have  been ;  but  so  will  that  also  contiBiH 
whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  whid 
faileth  not :  "  Justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis.^ 
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It  might  seem  to  have  more  convenience,  though  it 
come  often  otherwise  to  pass,  excellent  king,  that 
those,  which  are  fruitful  in  their  generations,  and 
have  in  themselves  the  foresight  of  immortality  in 
their  descendants,  should  likewise  be  more  careful 
of  the  good  estate  of  future  times,  unto  which,  they 
know,  they  must  transmit  and  commend  over  their 
dearest  pledges.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  a  sojourner 
in  the  world,  in  respect  of  her  unmarried  life,  and 
was  a  blessing  to  her  own  times ;  and  yet  so  as  the 
impression  of  her  good  government,  besides  her 
happy  memory,  is  not  without  some  effect  which 
doth  survive  her.  But  to  your  majesty,  whom  God 
hath  already  blessed  with  so  much  royal  issue, 
worthy  to  continue  and  represent  you  for  ever :  and 
whose  youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth  yet  promise 
many  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  agree- 
able to  be  conversant,  not  only  in  the  transitory 
parts  of  good  government,  but  in  those  acts  also 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  perpetual : 
amongst  the  which,  if  affection  do  not  transport  me, 
there  is  not  any  more  worthy,  than  the  farther  en« 
dowment  of  the  world  with  socmd  and  &ithful  know- 
ledge. For  why  should  a  few  received  authors 
stand  np  like  Hercules's  columns;  beyond  which 
there  should  be  no  sailing  or  discovering,  since  we 
have  so  bright  and  benign  a  star  as  your  majesty, 
to  conduct  and  prosper  us?  To  return  therefore 
where  we  left,  it  remaineth  to  consider  of  what  kind 
those  acts  are,  which  have  been  undertaken  and 
performed  by  kings  and  others,  for  the  increase  and 


advancement  of  learning,  wherein  I  purpoae  to  sped 
actively,  without  digressing  or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  Hierefore  be  laid,  that  all  worfa 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  soondnetf 
of  direction,  and  by  the  conjunction  of  laboora.  Tbt 
first  multiplieth  endeavour,  the  second  preyentetft 
error,  and  the  third  supplieth  the  frailty  of  maoj 
but  the  principal  of  these  is  direction :  for  "daodsi 
in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam ;"  and  Sdo 
m<m  exceUently  setteth  it  down,  "  If  the  iron  be  otH 
sharp,  it  reqnireth  more  strength ;  but  wisdom  i^ 
that  which  prevaileth  :^  signifying,  that  the  invent 
tion  or  election  of  the  mean  is  more  effectual  thos 
any  enforcement  or  accumulation  of  endeavoora 
This  I  am  induced  to  speak,  for  that,  not  derogating 
from  the  noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  d^ 
servers  towards  the  state  of  learning,  I  do  observe, 
nevertheless,  that  their  works  and  acts  are  rathet 
matters  of  magnificence  and  memory,  than  of  pro- 
gression and  profidence,  and  tend  rather  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  learning,  in  the  mullitude  d 
learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raiae  the  aeieocet 
themselves. 

The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  learning  are 
conversant  about  three  objects :  the  places  of  learn- 
ing, the  books  of  learnings  and  the  persons  of  the 
learned.  For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of 
heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  dout  scatter  and 
lose  itself  in  the  ground,  exeept  it  be  eoDeeted  Into 
some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union  comfbH 
and  sustain  itaelf;  and  for  that  cause  the  indnstiy  of 
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flBMi  htth  made  tnd  friiined  spring-heads,  conduits, 
6s^mBf  and  pools,  which  men  haye  accustomed 
Iftevise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  accomplishments 
of  magniflceDoe  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  ne- 
emity ;  to  this  excellent  liquor  of  knowledge, 
vbetber  it  descend  from  divine  inspiration,  or  spring 
ftvm  boman  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblrrioD,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions, 
nrnfewaeta,  and  places  appointed ;  as  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting 
eftbe  same. 

The  works  which  concern  the  seats  and  places  of 
karoing  are  four:  foundations  and  buildings,  en- 
dowments with  revenues,  endowments  with  fran- 
chises and  privileges,  institutions  and  ordinances 
fer  government;  all  tending  to  quietness  and  pri- 
Tttcness  of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles ; 
miefa  like  the  stations  which  Virgil  prescribeth  for 
the  hiving  of  bees : 

**  Pimcipio  eede  spjbus  statioaue  petenda, 
Quo  neqae  sit  ventis  aditus,*^  etc. 

The  wori[s  touching  books  are  two ;  first,  libra- 
net,  which  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relies 
H  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
vithovt  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
ftposed:  sec<mdl7t  new  editions  of  authors,  with 
mn  correct  impressions,  more  faithful  translations, 
awe  profitable  glosses,  more  diligent  annotations, 
od  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  persons  of  learned 
nen,  besides  the  advancement  and  countenancing  of 
^eiD  in  general,  are  two :  the  reward  and  designa- 
lioo  of  readers  in  sciences  already  extant  and  in- 
Tested;  and  the  reward  and  designation  of  writers 
nd  iaqoirers  concerning  any  parts  of  learning  not 
wffidently  laboured  and  prosecuted. 

These  are  summarily  the  works  and  acts,  wherein 
(he  merits  of  many  excellent  princes  and  other  wor- 
thf  personages  have  been  conversant  As  for  any 
pttticiilar  commemcvations,  I  call  to  mind  what 
Cieeio  taid,  when  he  gave  general  thanks ;  '<  Dif- 
^  non  aliquem,  ingratum  qnenqoam  presterire." 
Ur  at  rather,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  look 
QBto  the  part  of  the  race  which  is  before  ns,  than 
M  back  to  that  which  is  already  attained. 

fnst,  therefore,  among  so  many  great  foundations 
of  rodeges  in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are 
^  (ledkated  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to 
vts  aad  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men  judge  that 
^BQiuog  shoiild  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge 
^;  bat  in  this  they  fall  into  the  error  described 
^  the  aoeient  fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
^  did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because 
it  neither  performed  the  offiee  of  motion,  as  the 
fiinbi  da,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth  i  but  yet, 
tiitwidiitandisg,  it  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth  and 
^^iNdeth  to  'an  the  rest :  ao  if  any  man  think 
phiktophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he 
M  not  consider  that  all  professions  are  from  thence 
*<^  and  supplied.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great 
csue  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  leam- 
tt^^t  became  these  fundamental  knowledges  have 
^  Kndifid  bnt  in  passage.     For  if  yon  will  have 


a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do^  it  is 
not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is 
the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould 
about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it  Neither  is  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and 
donations  to  professory  learning,  hath  not  only  had 
a  malign  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states 
and  governments.  For  hence  it  proceedeth  that 
princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve 
them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  educa- 
tion collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were 
so  disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  enablements  unto  service 
of  state. 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  foUoweth  well  in 
order,  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public  lec- 
tures; namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness  of 
the  salary  or  reward,  which  in  most  places  is  as- 
signed unto  them ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts 
or  of  professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gression of  sciences,  that  readers  be  of  the  most 
able  and  sufiScient  men,  as  those  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not 
for  transitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their 
condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content 
the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labour,  and 
continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function  and  attend- 
ance, and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answer- 
able to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of  advance- 
ment, which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession, 
or  the  practice  of  a  profession.  So  as,  if  you  will 
have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David's 
military  law,  which  was,  "  That  those  which  staid 
with  the  carriage,  should  have  equal  part  with  those 
which  were  in  the  action ;"  else  will  the  carriages 
be  ill  attended.  So  readers  in  sciences  are  indeed 
the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences, 
whence  men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with 
them ;  otherwise  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill  maintained, 

"  Et  patrum  inyalidi  referent  jejunia  nati/* 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some 
alchemist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men  to  sell 
their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces,  quitting  and  for- 
saking Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren  virgins, 
and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study  of  many 
sciences,  especially  natural  philosophy  and  physic, 
books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals  wherein  also 
the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether 
wanting:  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes, 
maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as  appurte- 
nances to  astronomy  and  cosmography,  as  weU  as 
books  ;  we  see  likewise,  that  some  places  instituted 
for  physic  have  annexed  the  conunodity  of  gardens 
for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command 
the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these 
do  respect  but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of 
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nature  except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments ;  whether  they  be  experiments 
appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Dsdalus,  furnace  or 
engine,  or  any  other  kind ;  and  therefore  as  secre- 
taries and  spials  of  princes  and  states  bring  in  bills 
for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the  spials  and 
intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills,  or 
else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation 
to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of  hunters, 
fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile 
a  history  of  nature,  much  better  do  they  deserve  it 
that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

Auother  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission  or 
neglect,  in  those  which  are  governors  in  universities, 
of  consultation ;  and  in  princes,  or  superior  persons, 
of  visitation :  to  enter  into  account  and  considera- 
tion, whether  the  readings,  exercises,  and  other  cus- 
toms, appertaining  unto  learning,  anciently  begun, 
and  since  continued,  be  well  instituted  or  not,  and 
thereupon  to  ground  an  amendment  or  reformation 
in  that  which  shall  be  found  inconvenient  For  it 
is  one  of  your  majesty's  own  most  wise  and  princely 
maxims,  '*  That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the 
times  be  considered  wherein  they  first  began,  which 
if  they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it  derogateth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usage,  and  leaveth  it  for  sus- 
pect.*' And  therefore  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
usages  and  orders  of  the  universities  were  derived 
from  more  obscure  times,  it  is  the  more  requisite 
they  be  re-examined.  In  this  kind  I  will  give  an 
instance  or  two,  for  example  sake,  of  things  that 
are  the  most  obvious  and  familiar :  the  one  is  a 
matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient  and  general,  yet 
I  hold  to  be  an  error,  which  is,  that  scholars  in 
universities  come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  logic 
and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children 
and  novices ;  for  these  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the 
gravest  of  sciences,  being  the  arts  of  arts,  the  one 
for  judgment,  the  other  for  ornament  And  they  be 
the  rules  and  directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose 
matter;  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  un- 
fraught  with  matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered 
that  which  Cicero  calleth  sylva  and  supellex,  stu/T 
and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  as  if  one  should 
learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind, 
doth  work  but  this  effect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those 
arts,  which  is  great  and  universal,  is  almost  made 
contemptible,  and  is  degenerate  into  childish  so- 
phistry and  ridiculous  affectation.  And  further,  the 
imtimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on,  by  con- 
sequence, the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching 
and  writing  of  them,  as  fitteth  indeed  to  the  capacity 
of  children.  Another,  is  a  lack  1  find  in  the  exer- 
cises used  in  the  universities,  which  do  make  too 
great  a  divorce  between  invention  and  memory  ;  for 
their  speeches  are  either  premeditate  in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention ;  or  merely 
extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory  ;  whereas 
in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either  of  these, 
but  rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  in- 
vention, notes  and  memory ;  so  as  the  exercise  fit- 
teth not  the  practice,  nor  the  image  the  life  ;  and  it 
is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercises,  that  they  be  framed 


as  near  as  may  be  to  the  life  of  practice,  for  otbct' 
wise  they  do  pervert  the  motions  and  fecultiet  of 
the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.  The  truth  wbereitf 
is  not  obscure,  when  scholars  come  to  the  pracdcei 
of  professions,  or  other  actions  of  civil  Ufe,  which 
when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  by  them- 
selves, and  sooner  by  others.  But  this  part,  touching 
the  amendment  of  the  institutions  and  orders  of  uni- 
versities, I  will  conclude  with  the  clause  of  Ccsai't 
letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  **  Hoc  quemadmodum 
fieri  possit,  nonnulla  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt,  tt 
multa  reperiri  possunt:  de  iis  rebus  rogo  vos,  nt 
cogitationem  suscipiatis." 

Another  defect,  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding ;  for  as  the  profidence  of 
learning  consisteth  much  in  the  orders  and  institn- 
tions  of  universities  in  the  same  states  and  kingdoms* 
so  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were 
more  intelligence  mutual  between  the  universities  of 
Europe  than  now  there  is.  We  see  there  be  maoy 
orders  and  foundations,  which  though  they  be  di- 
vided under  several  sovereignties  and  territories,  yet 
they  take  themselves  to  have  a  kind  of  contract,  fiv 
temity,  and  correspondence  one  with  another*  inso- 
much as  they  have  provincials  and  generals.  And 
surely  as  nature  createth  brotherhood  in  familict^ 
and  arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  com* 
monalties,  and  the  anointment  of  God  superinduceth 
a  brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops;  so  in  like 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  leamiof 
and  illumination,  relating  to  that  paternity  which  is 
attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  itlu- 
minations  or  lights. 

The  last  defect  which  I  wiU  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  public  de^ 
signation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such 
parts  of  knowledge,  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been 
already  sufilciently  laboured  or  undertaken:  nolo 
which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a  viev 
and  examination  what  parts  of  learning  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  what  omitted:  for  the  opinion  of 
plenty  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  super- 
fluity than  lack ;  which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  if 
not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no  more  books,  bat  by 
making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  setpent  «f 
Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enclninien. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  emnnis 
rated,  except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part  also  ol 
the  last,  which  is  the  designation  of  writers,  are 
opera  basUica ;  towards  which  the  endeavonrs  of  • 
private  man  may  be  but  ^  an  image  in  a  cross-w&y, 
that  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot  go  it  Bol 
the  inducing  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  survey 
of  learning,  may  be  set  forward  by  private  travel : 
wherefore  I  will  attempt  to  make  a  general  snd 
fiiithful  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an  inqa^ 
what  parts  thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  inw 
proved  and  converted  by  the  industry  of  man ;  to  the 
end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memorr, 
may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation, 
and  also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours: 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  puri>ose  is  at  this  time  td 
note  only  omissions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to  ouke 
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isj  redtrgntioD  of  errors,  or  incomplete  prosecu- 
tkns :  for  It  is  one  thing  to  set  forth  what  ground 
ietfa  aomaoured,  nnd  another  thing  to  correct  ill 
kosbiDdiy  in  that  which  is  manured. 

In  the  handling  and  undertaking  of  which  work 
I UD  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move  and 
ittefflpt,  DOT  insensible  of  mine  own  weakness  to 
su&uo  017  purpose ;  but  my  hope  is,  that  if  my  ex- 
trpme  lore  to  learning  carry  me  too  far,  I  may  ob- 
taia  the  excuse  of  affection ;  for  that  "  it  is  not 
jnotedtoman  to  love  and  to  be  wise."  But,  1 
hffw  weH,  I  can  use  no  other  liberty  of  judgment 
tm  I  most  leave  to  others ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
ihiO  be  indifferently  glad  either  to  perform  myself, 
or  actfpt  from  another,  that  duty  of  humanity  "  Nam 
(fd  errand  comiter  monstrat  viam,"  etc.  I  do  fore- 
lefKkewisc,  that  of  those  things  which  I  shall  enter 
lad  register,  as  deficiencies  and  omissions,  many  will 
eneeive  and  censure,  that  some  of  them  are  already 
to  and  extant ;  others  to  be  but  curiosities,  and 
iings  of  no  great  use ;  and  others  to  be  of  too 
jreat  difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  to  be  com- 
ffiaed  and  effected :  but  for  the  two  first,  I  refer 
iBfsdf  to  the  particulars ;  for  the  last,  touching  im- 
N^ty,  I  take  it,  those  things  are  to  be  held 
pwible,  which  may  be  done  by  some  person, 
tboogh  Dot  by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done 


by  many  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may 
be  done  in  succession  of  ages,  though  not  within 
the  hour-glass  of  one  man's  life ;  and  which  may 
be  done  by  public  designation,  though  not  by  private 
endeavour. 

But,  notwithstanding,  if  any  man  will  take  to  him- 
self rather  that  of  Solomon,  "  Dicit  piger,  Leo  est 
in  via,"  than  that  of  Virgil,  "  Possunt  quia  posse 
videntur :"  I  shall  be  content  that  my  labours  be 
esteemed  but  as  the  better  sort  of  wishes;  for  as  it 
asketh  some  knowledge  to  demand  a  question  not 
impertinent,  so  it  requireth  some  sense  to  make  a 
wish  not  absurd. 

The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to 
the  three  parts  of  man's  Understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning :  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy 
to  his  Imagination,  and  Philosophy  to  his  Reason. 
Divine  learning  receiveth  the  same  distribution,  for 
the  spirit  of  man  is  the  same,  though  the  reve- 
lation of  oracle  and  sense  be  diverse :  so  as  theology 
consisteth  also  of  history  of  the  church ;  of  para- 
bles, which  is  divine  poesy,  and  of  holy  doctrine  or 
precept :  for  as  for  that  part  which  seemeth  super- 
numerary, which  is  prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  his- 
tory ;  which  hath  that  prerogative  over  human,  as 
the  narration  may  be  before  the  fact,  as  well  as  after. 
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Book  H. 


litSSrwL  History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesi- 
astical, and  Literary:  whereof  the 
three  first  I  allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  as 
deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himself 
the  general  state  of  learning  to  be  described  and 
represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  have  done  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  without  which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth 
to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his 
eye  out,  that  part  being  wanting  which  doth  most 
show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  person :  and  yet  I 
am  not  ignorant,  that  in  divers  particular  sciences, 
as  of  the  jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhe- 
toricians, the  philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some 
small  memorials  of  the  schools,  authors,  and  books ; 
and  so  likewise  some  barren  relations  touching  the 
inventions  of  arts  or  usages. 

But  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  anti- 
quities and  originals  of  knowledges  and  their  sects, 
their  inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  ad- 
ministrations and  managings,  their  flourishings,  their 
oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  removes, 
with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other 
events  concerning  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of 
the  world,  I  may  truly  aflirm  to  be  wanting. 

The  use  and  end  of  which  work,  1  do  not  so 
much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfaction  of  those 
that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a 
more  serious  and  grave  purpose,  which  is  this  in 
few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men  wise  in 
the  use  and  administration  of  learning.  For  it  is 
not  St  Augustine's  nor  St  Ambrose's  works  that 
will  make  so  wise  a  divine,  as  ecclesiastical  history 
throughly  read  and  observed;  and  the  same  rea- 
»8on  is  of  leartiing. 

History  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts;  of  nature 
in  course,  of  nature  erring  or  varying,  and  of  nature 
altered  or  wrought ;  that  is,  history  of  creatures, 
history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  arts. 

The  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  extant,  and  that 
in  good  perfection ;  the  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  unprofitably,  as  I  am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient 

For  I  find  no  sufficient  or  competent 
*S*?™tii"'  collection  of  the  works  of  nature,  which 
have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  generations,  productions,  and 
motions,  whether  they  be  singularities  of  place  and 
region,  or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance,  or 
the  efiects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  in- 
stances of  exception  to  general  kinds :  it  is  true,  I 
find  a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  experiments 
and  secrets,  and  frivolous  impostures  for  pleasure 
and  strangeness :  but  a  substantial  and  severe  col- 
lection of  the  heteroclites,  or  irregulars  of  nature, 
well  examined  and  described,  I  find  not,  especially 
not  with  due  rejection  of  fables,  and  popular  errors : 
for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth  in  nature  be 
once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  ex- 
amination and  countenance  of  antiquity,  and  what 
by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion  in  similitudes 
and  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never  called  down. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  precedent 
in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  content- 


ment to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits,  as  the 
manner  of  mirabilarics  is  to  do ;  but  for  two  reasons, 
both  of  great  weight :  the  one  to  correct  the  partial- 
ity of  axioms  and  opinions,  which  are  commonly 
framed  only  upon  common  and  familiar  examplrt; 
the  other,  because  from  the  wonders  of  nature  is 
the  nearest  intelligence  and  passage  towards  the 
wonders  of  art :  for  it  is  no  more,  but  by  follow- 
ing, and  as  it  were  hounding  nature  in  her  wander* 
ings,  to  be  able  to  lead  her  afterwards  to  the  nme 
place  again.  * 

Neither  am  I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  mar- 
vels, that  superstitious  narrations  of  sorceries,  witch- 
crafts, dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there 
is  an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fiict,  be 
altogether  excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet  known  in 
what  cases,  and  how  far,  efiects  attributed  to  super- 
stition do  participate  of  natural  causes  :  and  there- 
fore howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  is  to  be 
condenmed,  yet  from  the  speculation  and  considera- 
tion of  them  light  may  be  taken,  not  only  for  the 
discerning  of  the  offences,  but .  for  the  farther  di»- 
clodng  of  nature.  Neither  ought  a  man  to  make 
scruple  of  entering  into  these  things  for  inquisition 
of  truth,  as  your  majesty  hath  shown  in  your  ovn 
example ;  who  with  the  two  clear  eyes  of  relsgioo 
and  natural  philosophy  have  looked  deeply  and 
wisely  into  these  shadows,  and  yet  proved  yoursell 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  sun,  which  passeth  through 
pollutions,  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before. 

But  this  I  hold  fit,  that  these  narrations,  which 
have  mixture  with  superstition,  be  sorted  by  them- 
selves, and  not  be  mingled  with  the  narratiom^ 
which  are  merely  and  sincerely  natural. 

But  as  for  the  narrations  touching  the  prodigies 
and  miracles  of  religions,  they  are  either  not  true, 
or  not  natural ;  and  therefore  impertinent  for  tb« 
story  of  nature. 

For  history  of  nature  wrought,  or 
mechanical,   I    find  some   collections    niSSSitt. 
made  of  agriculture,  and  likewise  of 
manual  arts,  but  commonly  with  a   rejection  o 
experiments  familiar  and  vulgar. 

For  it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonour  unto  leam 
ing,  to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation  upon  mat 
ters  mechanical,  except  they  be  such  as  may  b) 
thought  secrete,  rarities,  and  special  subtilties 
which  humour  of  vain  and  supercilious  arroganc; 
is  justly  derided  in  Plato ;  where  he  brings  in  Hip 
pias,  a  vaunting  sophist,  disputing  with  Socrates, 
true  and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth ;  where  tb 
subject  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  after  hi 
wandering  manner  of  inductions,  put  first  an  exam 
pie  of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  horse,  an 
then  of  a  fair  pot  well  glaxed,  whereat  Hippias  wa 
offended ;  and  said,  "  More  than  for  courtesy' 
sake,  he  did  not  think  much  to  dispute  with  an 
that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  instances: 
whereunto  Socrates  answered,  "  You  have  reasoi 
and  it  becomes  you  well,  being  a  man  so  trim  i 
your  vestments,"  &c.    And  so  goeth  on  in  an  iroo^ 

But  the  truth  is,  they  be  not  the  highest  iiiatanc< 
that  give  the  securest  information ;  as  may  be  we 
expressed  in  the  tale  so  common  of  the  philottophe: 
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Att  while  he  gazed  upwards  to  the  stars  fell  into 
the  vater;  for  if  he  had  looked  down  he  might 
hare  teen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  lodung  aloft, 
U  could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it 
oNii«th  often  to  pass,  that  mean  and  small  things 
dKorer  great,  better  than  great  can  discover  the 
nmU;  and  therefore  Aristotle  noteth  well,  ''  that 
xht  Qiture  of  every  thing  is  best  seen  in  his  small- 
f^  portions."  And  for  that  caose  he  inqnireth  the 
oatnre  of  a  commonwealth,  first  in  a  fiimiljr,  and  the 
dnpie  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent  and 
tUd,  matter  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cot- 
tage. Even  so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city 
of  the  world,  and  the  policy  thereof,  must  be  first 
9fix^ht  in  mean  concordances  and  small  portions. 
So  we  see  bow  that  secret  of  nature,  of  the  turning  of 
mm,  touched  with  the  loadstone,  towards  the  north, 
was  foood  oQt  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron. 

Bot  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight,  the  use  of 
Giatorj  Mechanical  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  radical 
tad  fimdamMital  towards  natural  philosophy ;  such 
lEkioral  philosophy  as  shall  not  vanish  in  the  fume 
of  «abtile,  sublime,  or  delectable  speculation,  but 
■ch  as  ghall  be  operative  to  the  endowment  and 
Wsffit  of  man's  life  :  for  it  will  not  only  minister 
tai  Koggest  for  the  present  many  ingenious  prac- 
Urei  in  all  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  transferring 
tf  the  observations  of  one  art  to  the  use  of  another, 
then  the  experiences  of  several  mysteries  shall  fall 
to^r  the  consideration  of  one  man's  mind ;  but  far- 
thfT,  it  will  give  a  more  true  and  real  illumination  con- 
Aftoing  causes  and  axioms  than  is  hitherto  attained. 

For  like  as  a  man's  disposition  is  never  well 
bowB  tin  he  be  crossed,  nor  Proteus  ever  changed 
4ia|M  tin  he  was  straitened  and  held  fast ;  so  the 
pi»ge8  and  variations  of  nature  cannot  appear  so 
Mj  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  as  in  the  trials  and 
*ei«ion«  of  art. 

Fob  CtriV  History ^  it  is  of  three  kinds,  not  unfitly 
to  be  eompared  with  the  three  kinds  of  pictures  or 
inaget :  for  of  pictures  or  images,  we  see,  some  are 
B^hed,  some  are  perfect,  and  some  are  defaced. 
So  of  histories  we  may  find  three  kinds,  Memorials, 
Perfect  Histories,  and  Antiquities;  for  memorials 
^  history  unfinished,  or  the  first  or  rough  draughts 
^  history ;  and  antiquities  are  history  defaced,  or 
*Bmt  remnants  of  history  which  have  casually 
^•ttped  the  shipwreck  of  time. 

Mmmals,  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two 
"rt»T  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Commentaries, 
^  the  other  Registers.  Commentaries  arc  they 
•hieh  set  down  a  continuance  of  the  naked  events 
ttd  Bctions,  without  the  motives  or  designs,  the 
coi^nseh,  the  speeches,  the  pretexts,  the  occasions, 
^  other  passages  of  action :  for  this  is  the  true 
•*^we  of  a  Commentary,  though  Caesar,  in  modesty 
®iw4  with  greatness,  did  for  his  pleasure  apply  the 
**8>e  of  a  Commentary  to  the  best  history  of  the 
»wW.  Registers  are  collections  of  public  acts,  as 
"^fffw  of  cooneil,  judicial  proceedings,  declarations 
w<i  kticn  of  state,  orations,  and  the  like,  without 
*  P^frct  continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread 
^  4c  narration. 


Antiquities,  or  remnants  of  history,  are,  as  was 
said,  tanquam  tabula  naufragii,  when  industrious 
persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and 
observation,  out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  pro- 
verbs, traditions,  private  records  and  evidences,  frag- 
ments of  stories,  passages  of  books  that  concern  not 
story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  somewhat 
from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  these  kinds  of  imperfect  histories  I  do  assign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  tanquam  imperfectie 
mista,  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is  but 
their  nature. 

As  for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history, 
which  are  Epitomes,  the  use  of  them  deserveth  to 
be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound  judgment  have  con- 
fessed, as  those  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  the 
sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and 
wrought  them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs. 

History,  which  may  be  called  Just  and  Perfect 
History f  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  objeet 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  represent: 
for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an 
action.  The  first  we  call  Chronicles,  the  second 
Lives,  and  the  third  Narrations,  or  Relations. 

Of  these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete 
and  absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estima- 
tion and  glory,  yet  the  second  excelleth  it  in  profit 
and  use,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  sincerity.  For 
history  of  times  representeth  the  magnitude  of  ac- 
tions, and  the  public  faces  and  deportments  of  per- 
sons, and  passeth  over  in  silence  the  smaller  pas- 
sages and  motions  of  men  and  matters. 

But  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  he 
doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest 
wires,  maxima  h  minimis  suspendens,  it  comes  there- 
fore to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  rather  set  forth 
the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  inward  re- 
sorts thereof.  But  lives,  if  they  be  well  written, 
propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to  represent,  in 
whom  actions,  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and 
private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  con- 
tain a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  representation. 
So  again  narrations  and  relations  of  actions,  as  the 
War  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  Minor, 
the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be  more  purely 
and  exactly  true,  than  histories  of  times,  because 
they  may  choose  an  argument  comprehensible  within 
the  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer:  whereas 
he  that  undertaketh  the  story  of  a  time,  especially 
of  any  length,  cannot  but  meet  with  many  blanks 
and  spaces,  which  he  must  1)e  forced  to  fill  up  out 
of  his  own  wit  and  conjecture. 

For  the  History  of  Times ,  I  mean  of  civil  history, 
the  providence  of  God  hath  made  the  distribution  : 
for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and  illustrate  two 
exemplar  states  of  the  world  for  arms,  learning, 
moral  virtue,  policy,  and  laws;  the  state  of  Graecia, 
and  the  state  of  Rome :  the  histories  whereof  occu- 
pying the  middle  part  of  time,  have  more  ancient  to 
them,  histories  which  may  by  one  common  name  be 
termed  the  Antiquities  of  the  world ;  and  after  them, 
histories  which  may  be  likewise  called  by  the  name 
of  Modem  History. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  deficiencies.      As  to  the 
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heathen  antiquities  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Tain  to  note 
them  for  deficient :  deficient  they  are  no  doubt,  con* 
sisting  most  of  fables  and  fragments,  but  the  defi- 
cietice  cannot  be  holpen ;  for  antiquity  is  like  fame, 
caput  inter  nubila  condit,  her  head  is  muffled  from 
our  sight  For  the  history  of  the  exemplar  states, 
it  is  extant  in  good  perfection.  Not  but  I  could 
wish  there  were  a  perfect  course  of  history  for 
Grvcia  from  Theseus  to  Philopcemen,  what  time  the 
affairs  of  Grecia  were  drowned  and  extinguished  in 
the  affairs  of  Rome ;  and  for  Rome  from  Romulus 
to  Justinianns,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  ultimus 
Romanomm.  In  which  sequences  of  story  the  text 
of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  in  the  one,  and  the 
text  of  Livius,  Polybius,  Salustius,  CiFsar,  Appianus, 
Tacitus,  Herodianus,  in  the  other,  to  be  kept  entire, 
without  any  diminution  at  all,  and  only  to  be  sup- 
plied and  continued.  But  this  is  matter  of  magni- 
ficence, rather  to  be  commended  than  required ;  and 
we  speak  now  of  parts  of  learning  supplemental, 
and  not  of  supererogation. 

But  for  Modem  Histories,  whereof  there  are  some 
few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  beneath  me- 
diocrity, leaving  the  care  of  foreign  stories  to  foreign 
states,  because  I  will  not  be  curiosus  in  alienA  re- 
publicA,  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  majesty 
the  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  England  in  the 
main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  and 
obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest  and  largest 
author  that  I  have  seen  $  supposing  that  it  would 
be  honour  for  your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  me- 
morable, if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now 
joined  in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  so  were 
joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down 
the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two  tribes,  as 
twins,  together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  great- 
ness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less  exactly  perform- 
ed, there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a  much  smaller 
compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England  ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses  to  the  uniting 
of  the  kingdoms :  a  portion  of  time,  wherein,  to  my 
understanding,  there  hath  been  the  rarest  varieties, 
that  in  like  number  of  successions  of  any  hereditary 
monarchy  hath  been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with 
the  mixed  adeption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title ; 
an  entry  by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage ; 
and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after 
a  tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though 
without  extremity  of  storm :  but  well  passed  through 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most 
sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then  followeth 
the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  actions,  howsoever  con- 
ducted, had  much  intermixture  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably  ;  in 
whose  time  also  began  that  great  alteration  in  the 
state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh 
upon  the  stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor :  then 
an  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  febris 
ephemera  :  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched  with 
a  foreigner  :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and 
unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  so  masculine,  as 
it  had  greater  ifaipression  and  operation  upon  the 
states  abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  from  thence. 


And  now  last,  this  most  happy  and  glorious  event, 
that  this  island  of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world, 
should  be  nnited  in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  mt, 
given  to  JEneas,  **  Antiqnam  exquirite  matrem,'* 
should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the 
nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited 
in  the  ancient  mother  name  of  Britain,  aa  a  full 
period  of  an  instability  and  peregrinations :  so  that 
as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  they 
have  certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they 
fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence 
of  God,  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in  your 
majesty  and  your  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  it 
now  established  for  ever,  it  had  these  ju^lusive 
changes  and  varieties. 

For  Liveif  I  do  find  strange  that  these  times  have 
so  little  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  times,  as  that 
the  writing  of  lives  should  be  no  more  frequent  For 
although  there  be  not  many  sovereign  princes  or 
absdute  commanders,  and  that  states  are  most  col- 
lected into  monarchies,  yet  there  are  maxiy  worthy 
personages  that  deserve  better  than  dispersed  report 
or  barren  elogies.  For  herein  the  invention  of  one 
of  the  late  poets  is  proper,  and  doth  well  enrich  the 
ancient  fiction :  for  he  feigneth,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
thread  or  web  of  every  man's  life  there  was  a  little 
medal  containing  the  person's  name,  and  that  Time 
waited  upon  the  shears ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thread 
was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried  them  to  the 
river  of  Lethe ;  and  about  the  bank  there  were 
many  birds  flying  up  and  down,  that  would  get  the 
medals,  and  carry  them  in  their  beak  a  little  while, 
and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  river :  only  there 
were  a  few  swans,  which  if  they  got  a  name,  would 
carry  it  to  a  temple,  where  it  was  consecrated. 

And  though  many  men,  more  mortal  in  their  a^ 
fections  than  in  their  bodies,  do  esteem  desire  of 
name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventostty, 

'*  Animi  nil  magnn  laodis  egentei  ;** 

which  opinion  cometh  from  the  root,  '*non  prios 
laudes  contempsimus,  quam  landanda  facere  desivi- 
mus :"  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  Judgment, 
"  Memoria  justi  cum  laudibus,  at  impiorum  nomen 
putrescet:"  the  one  flourisheth,  the  other  either 
consumeth  to  present  obhvion,  or  tumedi  to  an  ill 
odour. 

And  therefore  in  that  style  or  addition,  which  is 
and  hath  been  long  well  received  and  brought  in 
use,  "  fclicis  memorice,  pise  memoris,  bonie  memo- 
riae," we  do  acknowledge  that  which  Cicero  saJth, 
borrowing  it  from  Demosthenes,  that  "  bona  fnma 
propria  possessio  defunctorum ;"  which  possession 
I  cannot  but  note,  that  in  our  times  it  lieth  much 
waste,  and  that  therein  there  is  a  deficience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  particolaradionSr 
there  were  also  to  be  wished  a  greater  diligeDce 
therein  ;  for  there  is  no  great  action  but  hath  some 
good  pen  which  attends  it. 

And  because  it  is  an  ability  not  common  to  wrtts 
a  good  history,  as  may  well  appear  by  the  snsQ 
number  of  them  ;  yet  if  particularity  of  actiona 
memorable  were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pmSi 
the  compiling  of  a  complete  history  of  times  mfght 
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W  &e  better  fxpected,  when  a  writer  should  arise 
ihtt  were  fit  for  it ;  for  the  collection  of  such 
ftkioDf  might  be  at  a  nursery  garden,  whereby 
to  phnt  s  fair  and  stately  garden,  when  time  should 

Tbrre  it  yet  another  partition  of  history  which 
r«rTtfliQi  Tacitus  maketh,  which  is  not  to  be  for- 
jEOttcDi  especially  with  that  application  which  he 
■ooupletb  it  withal,  AnnaU  and  Journals  :  appro- 
fiaHng  to  the  former,  matters  of  state ;  and  to  the 
ktrr.  sets  sad  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature.  For 
fWogbitf  a  touch  of  certain  magnificent  boildings, 
k  a^eth,  '*  Cum  ex  dignitate  populi  Roman!  re- 
jsitom  iit»  res  illostres  annaUbns,  talia  diumis  urbis 
•rnsmandarc.''  So  as  there  is  a  kind  of  contem- 
fh&Te  iienldiy,  as  well  as  civiL  And  as  nothing 
Mi  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  a  state  more  than 
■nfotton  of  degrees;  so  it  doth  not  a  little  embase 
Ik  uttfaority  of  a  history,  to  intermingle  matters 
i  irhuBph,  or  matters  of  ceremony,  or  matters  of 
Mnlir*  vith  matters  of  state.  But  the  use  of  a 
gonial  hath  not  only  been  in  the  history  of  time,  but 
ibriie  in  the  history  of  persons,  and  chiefly  of 
*>to:  for  princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point 
d  b^unr  and  policy  both,  journals  kept,  of  what 
f*rfday  by  day  :  for  we  sec  the  chronicle  which 
**s  r«d  before  Ahasuerus,  when  he  could  not  take 
rntrootained  matters  of  affairs  indeed,  but  such  as 
U  pasted  in  his  own  time,  and  very  lately  before  : 
Isttitejoomal  of  Alexander's  house  expressed  every 
*a*fl  particularity  even  concerning  his  person-  and 
!Wrt;  and  it  is  yet  a  use  well  received  in  enter- 
|nVi  memorable,  as  expeditions  of  war,  navigations, 
o<i  the  like,  to  keep  diaries  of  that  which  passe th 
fiWmuaUf. 

I  cannot  likewise  be  ignorant  of  a  form  of  writing, 
^"^  tome  grave  and  wise  men  have  used,  con- 
*>ffling  a  icallered  history  of  those  actions  which 
«7  hare  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with  politic 
^'vne  and  observation  thereupon;  not  incorpo- 
f^  into  the  history,  but  separately,  and  as  the 
■c« principal  in  their  intention;  which  kind  of 
J«JMted  Wstory  I  think  more  fit  to  place  amongst 
^^  of  policy,  whereof  wc  shall  hereafter  speak, 
™9  tmoogft  books  of  history  :  for  it  is  the  true 
^  of  history  to  represent  the  events  themselves 
^^er  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  ob- 
•cnationi  and  conclasions  thereupon  to  the  liberty 
**i  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment ;  but  mixtures 
Wf  thing!  irregular,  whereof  no  man  can  define. 

Soalioia  there  another  kind  of  history  manifoldly 
*Hiad  that  is  History  of  Cosmography,  being 
•"•Hottoded  of  natural  history,  in  respect  to  the 
'^ow  themselves ;  of  history  civil,  in  respect  of 
•«  habitations,  regiments,  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
W\  and  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of  the  climates 
■od  configurations  towards  the  heavens  :  which  part 
tflewBing  of  an  others,  in  this  latter  time,  hath 
|w>ined  aoit  proficience.  For  it  may  be  truly 
"^»*^  to  the  honour  of  these  times,  and  in  a 
^»w»  emoktion  with  antiquity,  that  this  great 
^^  ^'  the  world  had  never  thorough  lights 
**Jf  w  it,  till  the  age  of  ns  and  our  fethers :  for 
"^'^  they  had  knowledge  of  the  antipodes, 


*'  Nosque  ubi  primus  eouis  oriena  afflavit  anhelia, 
lUic  tiera  rubcns  accenoit  lumina  Vesper :" 

yet  that  might  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in  fact ; 
and  if  by  travel,  it  requireth  the  voyage  but  of  half 
the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  do,  was  not  done  or  enterprised  till  these 
later  times :  and  therefore  these  times  may  justly 
bear  in  their  word,  not  only  plus  ultra  in  precedence 
of  the  ancient  non  ultra,  and  imitabile  fulmen,  in 
precedence  of  the  ancient  n<m  imitabile  fulmen, 

"  Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen,"  etc. 

but  likewise  imitabile  caelum;  in  respect  of  the 
many  memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of  hea- 
ven, about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  proficiency  in  navigation  and  discoveries 
may  plant  also  an  expectation  of  the  farther  profi* 
ciency  and  augmentation  of  all  sciences ;  because, 
it  may  seem,  they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be  coevals, 
that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the  prophet 
Daniel,  speaking  of  the  latter  times,  foretelleth; 
'*  Plurimi  pertransibunt,  et  multiplex  erit  scientia ;" 
as  if  the  openness  and  thorough  passage  of  the 
world,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge,  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  in  the  same  ages,  as  we  see  it  is  already 
performed  in  great  part :  the  learning  of  these  lat- 
ter times  not  much  giving  place  to  the  former  ta^o 
periods  or  returns  of  learning,  the  one  of  the  Gre- 
cians, the  other  of  the  Romans. 

History  ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same  divi- 
sions with  history  civil;  but  farther,  in  the  propriety 
(hereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  History  of  the 
church,  by  a  general  name ;  History  of  Prophecy ; 
and  History  of  Providence. 

The  first  describeth  the  times  of  the  militant 
church,  whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah ; 
or  movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness;  or  at 
rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple ;  that  is,  the  state  of 
the  church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in  pence. 
This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to  note  as  deficient, 
only  I  would  the  virtue  and  sincerity  of  it  were  ac- 
cording to  the  mass  and  quantity.  Bnt  I  am  not 
now  in  hand  with  censures,  but  with  omissions. 

The  second,  which  is  history  of  pro- 
phecy, consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the  pJJpheiiSi. 
prophecy,  and  the  accomplishment; 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be, 
that  every  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  be  sorted  with 
the  event  fulfilling  the  same,  throughout  the  ages 
of  the  world;  both  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
faith,  and  for  the  better  illumination  of  the  church 
touching  those  parts  of  prophecies  which  are  yet 
unfulfilled :  alloMring  nevertheless  that  latitude  which 
is  agreeable  and  fiimiliar  unto  divine  prophecies, 
being  of  the  nature  of  their  Author,  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  therefore 
are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  spring- 
ing and  germinant  accomplishment  throughout  many 
ages;  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may 
refer  to  some  one  age. 

Thisisa  work  which  I  find  deficient,  but  is  to  be  done 
with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  histor}*  of  providence,  con- 
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taineth  that  excellent  correspondence  which  is  be- 
tween God's  revealed  wiU  and  his  secret  will :  which 
though  it  be  so  obscure,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is 
not  legible  to  the  natural  man ;  no,  nor  many  times 
to  those  that  behold  it  from  the  tabernacle ;  yet  at 
some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for  our  better  establish- 
ment, and  the  confuting  of  those  which  are  as  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  to  write  it  in  such  text  and 
capital  letters,  that,  as  the  prophet  saith,  "  he  that 
runneth  by  may  read  it;"  that  is,  mere  sensual  per- 
sons, which  hasten  by  God's  judgments,  and  never 
bend  or  fix  their  cogitations  upon  them,  are  never- 
theless in  their  passage  and  race  urged  to  discern  it. 
Such  are  the  notable  events  and  examples  of  God's 
judgments,  chastisements,  deliverances,  and  bless- 
ings :  and  this  is  a  work  which  hath  passed  through 
the  labours  of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  present 
as  omitted. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  learning  which  are 
Appendices  to  history ;  for  all  the  exterior  proceed- 
ings of  man  consist  of  words  and  deeds ;  whereof 
history  doth  properly  receive  and  retain  in  memory 
the  deeds ;  and  if  words,  yet  but  as  inducements 
and  passages  to  deeds :  so  are  there  other  books 
and  writings,  which  are  appropriate  to  the  custody 
and  receipt  of  words  only,  which  likewise  are  of 
three  sorts ;  Orations,  Letters,  and  Brief  Speeches 
or  Sayings. 

Orations  are  pleadings,  speeches  of  counsel,  lauda- 
tives,  invectives,  apologies,  reprehensions ;  orations 
of  formality  ur  ceremony,  and  the  like. 

Letters  are  according  to  all  the  variety  of  occa- 
sions, advertisements,  advices,  directions,  proposi- 
tions, petitions  commendatory,  expostulatory,  satis- 
factory ;  of  compliment,  of  pleasure,  of  discourse, 
and  all  other  passages  of  action.  And  such  as  are 
written  from  wise  men,  are,  of  all  the  words  of  man, 
in  my  judgment  the  best;  for  they  are  more  na- 
tural than  orations  and  public  speeches,  and  more 
advised  than  conferences  or  present  speeches.  So 
again  letters  of  affairs  from  such  as  manage  them  or 
are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instruc- 
tions for  history,  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  best 
histories  in  themselves. 

For  Apophthegms,  it  is  a  great  loss  of  that  book 
of  Csesar's ;  for  as  his  history,  and  those  few  letters 
of  his  which  we  have,  and  those  apophthegms 
which  were  of  his  own,  excel  aU  men's  else,  so  I 
suppose  would  his  collection  of  apophthegms  have 
done ;  for  as  for  those  which  are  collected  by  others, 
either  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters,  or  else  their 
choice  hath  not  been  happy.  But  upon  these  three 
kinds  of  writings  I  do  not  insist,  because  I  have  no 
deficiencies  to  propound  concerning  them. 

Thus  much  therefore  concerning  History,  which 
is  that  part  of  learning  which  answereth  to  one  of 
the  cells,  domiciles,  or  offices  of  the  mind  of  man, 
which  is  that  of  the  Memory. 

PoBST  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  words 
for  the  most  part  restrained,  but  in  all  other  points 
extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  which  being  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  nature  hath  severed, 


and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  joined,  lod  i 
make  unlawful  matches  and  divorces  of  things,  Pic 
toribus  atque  poetis,  etc.  It  is  taken  in  two  Btmr^ 
in  respect  of  words,  or  matter ;  in  the  first  senie,  i 
is  but  a  charncter  of  style,  and  belongeth  to  vti  r 
speech,  and  is  not  pertinent  for  the  present :  a  tji 
latter,  it  is,  as  hath  been  said,  one  of  the  prtncipi 
portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigw 
history,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  ss  i 
verse. 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  gii 
some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  mao  i 
those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  dn 
it,  the  world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  sou 
by  reason  whereof  there  is,  agreeable  to  the  spii 
of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  gw 
ness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  fom 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the  ac 
or  events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magaitiK 
which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigoH 
acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical ;  becaiii 
true  history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  isnia 
actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  u 
vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  in  nt 
bution,  and  more  according  to  revealed  provideao 
because  true  history  representeth  actions  and  em 
more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged;  therefa 
poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness,  and  m^ 
unexpected  and  alternative  variations  :  so  as  it  9 
peareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  n^ 
nanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectation.  And  thc^ 
fore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participxti 
of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  i 
mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  ) 
desires  of  the  mind;  whereas  reason  doth  bod 
and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things. 

And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinuations  and  ti 
gruities  with  man's  nature  and  pleasure,  joinct)  it 
with  the  agreement  and  consort  it  hath  with  moi 
it  hath  had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  timo  « 
barbarous  regions,  where  other  learning  stood  i 
eluded. 

The  division  of  poesy,  which  is  aptest  in  the  p 
priety  thereof,  besides  those  divisions  which  i 
common  unto  it  with  history,  as  feigned  chronid 
feigned  lives,  and  the  appendices  of  history, 
feigned  epistles,  feigned  orations,  and  the  reU, 
into  Poesy  Narrative,  Representative,  and  Allotil 

The  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitation  of  history,  n 
the  excesses  before  remembered,  choosing  far  s{ 
ject  commonly  wars  and  love ;  rarely  state ;  t 
sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth. 

Representative  is  as  a  visible  history,  and  is 
image  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as  hu^ 
is  of  actions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is,  past. 

Allusive  or  parabolical,  is  a  narration  applied  a 
to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit ;  mk 
latter  kind  of  parabolical  wisdom  m  as  much  moH 
use  in  the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fable«  of  MM 
and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven,  and  the  on 
hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And  the  caaae  wai, 
that  it  was  then  of  necessity  to  express  mny  ]«« 
of  reason,  which  was  more  sharp  or  subtile  l| 
the  vulgar,  in  that  manner,  because  men  in  t)v 
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tiaef  wanted  both  Tiriety  of  examines  and  subtilty 
ofeoDecit:  and  as  hieroglyphics  were  before  letters, 
m  parables  were  before  argoments.  And  neverthe- 
1ms  n(rv»  and  at  all  times,  they  do  retain  roach  life 
aod  Tigoar,  because  reason  cannot  be  so  sensible 
nor  examples  so  fit. 

Bat  tkere  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy 
panbolkal,  oj^osite  to  that  which  we  last  men- 
tim«d:  for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illus- 
(nte  that  which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this 
other  to  retire  and  obscure  it :  that  is,  when  the 
Rcrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philoso- 
^j,  are  invdred  in  febles  and  parables. 

Of  this  in  diyine  poesy,  we  see  the  use  is  author- 
ed.   In  heathen  poesy,  we  see,  the  exposition  of 
M»  doth  fkn  out  sometimes  with  great  felicity,  as 
ii  the  (able  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in 
I  tbrir  war  against  the  gods,  the  Earth  their  mother, 
;  in  reteoge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

"  Ilitai  Terra  parens  ii4  irritata  deonim» 

Eitremam,  m  peihibent,  Cow  Encekdoque  aororem 

Pitfeauit" 

Ixpoonded,  that  when  princes  and  monarchs  have 

npfirened  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  malig- 

i^  of  tbe  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion, 

%&  being  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and  taxations 

i  the  itste,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebel- 

•  in,  but  more  feminine.     So  in  the  fable,  that  the 

1M  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to  bind  Jupiter, 

Mil  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to 

b  lid:  expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear 

^csrbmg  of  their  absoluteness  by  mighty  sub- 

^  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep  the  hearts  of 

^  people,  who  will  be  sure  to  come  in  on  their 

^  So  m  the  foble,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up 

^Mler  Chiron  the  centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and 

;pt  >  beait :  expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly, 

■%  Machiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  education 

Sri  diaeipline  of  princes,  to  know  as  well  how  to 

1^  the  part  of  the  h'on  in  violence,  and  the  fox  in 

f^  u  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice. 

Nevertheless  in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do 
U^  think  that  the  fable  was  first,  and  the  expo- 
^thea  devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and 
Afreapoo  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an 
•■oeBt  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
^^  gtnt  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of  the 
**^  opon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ;  but 
let  thftt  an  the  fiibles  and  fictions  of  the  poets 
•^  bot  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  interpose  no 
^ioD. 

Sujely  of  those  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even 

Bnarr  himself;  notwithstanding  he  was  made  a  kind 

•f  Seriptore  by  the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians, 

IJJ I  Aodd  without  any  difficulty  pronounce,  that 

■  J»  W)Iei  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  mean- 

%:  Uit  what  they  might  have,  upon  a  more  origi- 

,  jutrsition,  is  not  easy  to  afllirm,  for  he  was  not 

« inrentor  of  many  of  them. 

la  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy,  I 

I*»  tfport  no  defidence.  For  being  as  a  plant  that 
■■wtb  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  formal 
IJ*^  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  more 
wn  my  other  kind :  but  to  ascribe  unto  it  that 
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which  is  due,  for  the  expression  of  affections,  pas- 
sions, corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  beholden  to 
poets  more  than  to  the  philosophers'  works ;  and  for 
wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orators' 
harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the 
theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  judicial  place 
or  palace  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  to  approach 
and  view  with  more  reverence  and  attentionr\ .    ,    i/5  * 

Tbb  knowledge  of  man  is  as  the  waters,  some  ^^  ^  ^ 
descending  from  above,  and  some  springing  from 
beneath;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation. 

The  light  of  nature  consisteth  in  the  notions  of 
the  mind,  and  the  reports  of  the  senses ;  for  as  for 
knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative,  and  not  original,  as  in  a  water,  that, 
besides  his  own  spring-head,  is  fed  with  other 
springs  and  streams.  So  then,  according  to  these 
two  differing  illuminations  or  originals,  knowledge 
is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and  Philosophy. 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either 
penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumferred  to  nature,  or 
are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself.  Out  of 
which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three  know- 
ledges, Divine  philosophy,  Natural  philosophy,  and 
Human  philosophy  or  humanity.  For  all  things  are 
marked  and  stamped  with  this  triple  character,  of 
the  power  of  God,  the  difference  of  nature,  and  the 
use  of  man.  But  because  the  distributions  and  par- 
titions of  knowledge  are  not  like  several  lines  that 
meet  in  one,  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  a  point;  but 
are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem, 
which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness 
and  continuance,  before  it  come  to  discontinue  and 
break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is 
good,  before  we  enter  into  the  former  distribution,  to 
erect  and  constitute  one  universal  science,  by  the 
name  of  Philosophia  prima,  primitive  or  summary 
philosophy,  as  the  main  and  common  way,  before 
we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves ; 
which  science,  whether  I  should  report  as  deficient 
or  not,  I  stand  doubtfiiL 

For  I  find  a  certain  rhapsody  of  natural  theology, 
and  of  divers  parts  of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  concemeth  the  princi- 
ples ;  and  of  that  other  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  concemeth  the  soul  or  spirit ;  all  these 
strangely  commixed  and  confused:  but  being  ex- 
amined, it  seemeth  to  me  rather  a  depredation  of 
other  sciences,  advanced  and  exalted  unto  some 
height  of  terms,  than  any  thing  solid  or  substantive 
of  itself. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  current,  that  the  same  things  are 
handled  but  in  several  respects.  As  for  example, 
that  logic  considereth  of  many  things  as  they  are  in 
notion;  and  this  philosophy,  as  they  are  in  nature; 
the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  existence :  but  I 
find  this  difference  better  made  than  pursued.  For 
if  they  had  considered  quantity,  similitude,  diversity, 
and  the  rest  of  those  external  characters  of  things, 
as  philosophers,  and  in  nature ;  their  inquiries  must 
of  force  have  been  of  a  far  other  kind  than  they  are. 
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For  doth  any  of  them,  in  handling  quantity,  speak 
of  the  force  of  union,  how,  and  how  far  it  multi> 
plieth  virtue  ?  Doth  any  give  the  reason,  why  some 
things  in  nature  are  so  common  and  in  so  great 
mass,  and  others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quantity  ? 
Doth  any,  in  handling  similitude  and  diversity,  assign 
the  cause  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which 
is  more  like,  but  move  to  the  loadstone,  which  is 
less  like  ?  Why,  in  all  diversities  of  things,  there 
should  be  certain  participles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous,  to  which  kind  they  should  be 
referred  ?  But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence 
touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  common 
adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature ;  and  only  a  resum- 
ing and  repeating  of  the  force  and  use  of  them,  in 
speech  or  argument 

Therefore  because  in  a  writing  of  this  nature  I 
avoid  all  subtilty,  my  meaning  touching  this  original 
or  universal  philosophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross 
description  by  negative ;  "  That  it  be  a  receptacle 
for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms,  as 
fall  not  within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special 
parts  of  philosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  com- 
mon and  of  a  higher  stage." 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind,  need  not 
to  be  doubted.  For  example :  is  not  the  rule,  "  Si 
iniequalibus  ^qualia  addas,  omnia  crunt  ineequalia," 
an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  mathematics  ? 
And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  between  com- 
mutative and  distributive  justice,  and  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  proportion  ?  Is  not  that  other  rule, 
"  Quee  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunt,  et  inter  se  con- 
veniunt,"  a  rule  taken  from  the  mathematics,  but  so 
potent  in  logic,  as  all  syllogisms  are  built  upon  it  P 
Is  not  the  observation,  "  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  inter- 
it,"  a  contemplation  in  philosophy  thus,  that  the 
quantum  of  nature  is  eternal?  in  natural  theology 
thus;  that  it  requireth  the  same  omnipotence  to 
make  somewhat  nothing,  which  at  the  first  made 
nothing  somewhat?  according  to  the  scripture,  "Di- 
dici  quod  omnia  opera,  qu«e  fecit  Deus,  perseverent  in 
perpetuum  ;  noil  possimus  eis  quicquam  addere,  nee 
auferre." 

Is  not  the  ground,  which  Machiavel  wisely  and 
largely  discourseth  concerning  governmehti,'ihar!he> 
C  way  to  establish  and  preserve  them,  is  to  reduce 
them  ad  principia,  a  rule  in  religidn  and  nature,  as 
C  well  as  in  civil  administration  ?  Was  not  the  Persian 
magic  a  reduction  or  correspondence  of  the  princi- 
ples and  architectures  of  nature,  to  the  rules  and 
policy  of  governments  ?  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  mu- 
sician, to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a 
concord  or  sweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affection  ?  Is 
not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  slide  from  the 
close  or  cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric, 
of  deceiving  expectation  ?  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music,  the  same  with 
the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  ? 

" Splendettremulo  sub  lumine  pontus." 

Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  kind  with 
the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glass,  the 
ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  determined  and  bounded  ? 
Neither  are  these  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  nar- 


row observation  may  conceive  there  to  be,  bnt  the 
same  footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon 
several  subjects  or  matters. 

Thia  science,  therefore,  as  I  under-  JSiISr**£*^i*,. 
Stand  It,  I  may  justly  report  aa  deficient ;  fonutma  id- 
for  I  see  sometimes  the  profounder  sort  «»^*"»™ 
of  wits,  in  handling  some  particular  argument,  will 
now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  this 
well  for  their  present  use;  but  the  spring-head 
thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been  visited; 
being  of  so  excellent  use,  both  for  the  diacloaing  of 
nature,  and  the  abridgment  of  art 

This  science  being  therefore  first  placed  as  a 
common  parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia,  which  bad 
so  much  heavenly  issue,  **  Omnes  cuelicolaa,  omne* 
supera  alta  tenentes,"  we  may  return  to  the  former 
distribution  of  the  tliree  philosophies,  divine,  natu- 
ral, and  human. 

And  as  concerning  Divine  Philosophy,  or  Natural 
Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  know- 
ledge concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures ;  which  know- 
ledge may  be  truly  termed  divine,  in  respect  of  the 
object,  and  natural  in  respect  of  the  light. 

The  bounds  of  this  knowledge  are,  that  it  auf- 
ficeth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not  to  inform  religion : 
and  therefore  there  was  never  miracle  wrought  by 
God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  na- 
ture might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  Grod  :  but 
miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  idolaters  and 
the  superstitious,  because  no  light  of  nature  extcml* 
eth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worship  of  God, 

For  as  all  works  do  show  forth  the  power  and: 
skill  of  the  workman,  and  not  his  image,  so  it  i%\ 
of  the  ^t)rk8  of  God,  which  do  show  the  omnipoJ 
tency  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  but  not  his  imnge  ;| 
and  therefore  therein  the  heathen  opinion  diS*ereth 
from  the  sacred  truth ;  for  they  supposed  the  worlq 
to  be  the  image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  o^ 
compendious  image  of  the  world;  but  the  Scripture^ 
never  vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  tlie  world  that  honn 
our,  as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only  the  work 
of  his  hands  :  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  otbe^ 
image  of  God,  but  man :  wherefore  by  the  contem^ 
plation  of  nature,  to  induce  and  enforce  the  acknowj 
ledgment  of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  his  poive^ij 
providence,  and  goodness,  is  an  exeellent  argumen^ 
and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by  divers.  i 

But  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplatioi| 
of  nature  or  ground  of  human  knowledge,  to  indue] 
any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning  the  points  cj 
faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  safe  :  "  Da  fidei«  <^u<| 
fidei  sunt."  For  the  heathen  themselves  concla»d^ 
as  much  in  that  excellent  and  divine  fable  of  th 
golden  chain ;  **  That  men  and  gods  were  not  b.I>1 
to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth ;  but  con 
wise,  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heave 

So  as  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  draw  down 
submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our  reason  f     \i 
contrariwise,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to 
divine  truth.     So  as  in   this  part  of  knov! 
touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
any  deficience,  as  1  rather  note  an  excesa ; 
unto  I  have  digressed,  because  of  the  extreme 
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lidiee  which  boUi  religion  and  philosophy  hath  re- 
cfiifd,  aad  may  receiTe,  by  being  commixed  together ; 
It  thti  which  ondottbtedly  will  make  an  heretical 
itligum,  and  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  philosophy. 
Otbenriseit  ia  of  the  nature  of  angels  and  spirits, 
Thieb  is  an  appendix  of  theology,  both  divine  and 
ntnral,  and  is  neither  inscrutable  nor  interdicted  : 
far  abhoogh  the  Scripture  saith,  "  Let  no  man  de- 
fleiveyon  iotuUime  discourse  touching  the  worship 
if  ugels,  pressing  into  that  he  knoweth  not,"  &c.  yet 
aotvithstaDding,  if  you  observe  well  that  precept,  it 
uy  appear  thereby  that  there  be  two  things  only 
Mdfeo,  adoration  of  them,  and  opinion  fantastical 
«f  them,  either  to  extol  them  farther  than  apper- 
toaeth  to  the  degree  of  a  creature,  or  to  extol  a 
an'g  knowledge  of  them  farther  than  he  hath 
{TOond.  But  the  sober  and  grounded  inquiry,  which 
■tf  aiise  out  of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
i9l  of  die  gradations  of  natare,  is  not  restrained. 
Jo  of  degenerate  and  revolted  spirits,  the  conversing 
viththem,  or  the  emfdoyment  of  them,  is  prohibited, 
■flih  more  any  veneration  towards  them.  But  the 
Mtemplation  or  science  of  their  nature,  their  power, 
ittr  iUoaions,  either  by  Scripture  or  reason,  is  a 
fvt  of  spiritual  wisdom.  For  so  the  apostle  saith, 
'Teare  not  ignorant  of  his  stratagems."  And  it 
ii  w  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the  nature  of  evil 
i^Dti,  than  to  inquire  the  force  of  poisons  in  na- 
tor,or  the  nature  of  sin  and  vice  in  morality.  But 
^  part  touching  angels  and  spirits,  I  caimot  note 
k  deddent,  for  many  have  occupied  themselves  in 
ti  I  mnj  rather  ehallenge  it,  in  many  of  the  writers 
ikrMt  as  f^boloua  and  fiantasticaL 

Imivmg  therelbre  divine  philosophy  or  natural 
^<^f  not  divinity,  or  inspired  theology,  which 
*c  rMcTve  for  the  last  of  all,  as  the  haven  and  sab- 
^  of  all  man's  contemplations,  we  will  now  pro- 
^  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  said,  *'  That 
(ke  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in  certain  deep  mines 
•daves;"  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  that  the  al- 
*^«nMto  do  so  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a  sc- 
^  ntnre,  ai}d  imitatetb  that  dexteroudy  and  com- 
I'^teily,  which  oature  worketh  by  ambages  and 
^^  of  time;  it  were  good  to  divide  natural  phi- 
'^^iphy  into  the  mine  and  the  furnace,  and  to  make 
^  {vofessioiiB  or  occupations  of  natural  philoso- 
|ra,  tame  to  be  pioneers,  and  some  smiths ;  some 
|^%  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer:  and  surely 
t  <i<i  best  to  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind,  though 
"  n^  familiar  and  acholastical  terms :  namely, 
*|^  these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural  philosophy, — 
^  inquisition  of  causes,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
^.'  fpeculative  and  operative;  natural  science, 
*i  Mtttial  prudence. 

y<»  as  in  civil  matters  there  ia  a  wisdom  of  dis- 
'<Qtse,  and  a  wisdom  of  direction ;  so  it  is  in  natural. 
^  here  I  win  make  a  request,  that  for  the  latter, 
^  «t  least  for  a  part  thereof  I  may  revive  and  rein- 
'^^^  the  misapplied  and  abused  name  of  natural 
■*?ic,  whidi,  in  the  true  sense,  is  but  natural  wis- 
**»  or  natural  prudence ;  taken  according  to  the  an- 
^^  acception,  purged  from  vanity  and  superstition. 
D  2 


Now  although  it  be  true,  and  I  know  it  well,  that 
there  is  an  intercourse  between  causes  and  effects, 
so  as  both  these  knowledges,  speculative  and  operar 
tive,  have  a  great  connexion  between  themselves ; 
yet  because  all  true  and  fruitful  natural  philosophy 
hath  a  double  scale  or  ladder,  ascendant  and  de- 
scendent;  ascending  from  experiments,  to  the  in- 
vention of  causes;  and  descending  from  causes,  to 
the  invention  of  new  experiments;  therefore  I  judge 
it  most  requisite  that  these  two  parts  be  severally 
considered  and  handled. 

Natural  science,  or  theory,  is  divided  into  Physic 
and  Metaphysic ;  wlierein  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, that  I  use  the  word  metaphysic  in  a  differ- 
ing sense  from  that  that  is  received :  and,  in  like 
manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  appear  to  men 
of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  particulars, 
wheresoever  my  conception  and  notion  may  differ 
from  the  ancient,  yet  I  am  studious  to  keep  the 
ancient  terms. 

For  hoping  well  to  deliver  myself  from  mistaking, 
by  the  order  and  perspicuous  expressing  of  that  I 
do  propound ;  I  am  otherwise  zealous  and  affection- 
ate to  recede  as  little  from  antiquity,  either  in  terms 
or  opinions,  as  may  stand  with  truth,  and  the  pro- 
ficience  of  knowledge. 

And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel  at  the  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in  such  a  spirit 
of  difference  and  contradiction  towards  all  antiquity, 
undertaking  not  only  to  frame  new  words  of  science 
at  pleasure,  but  to  confound  and  extinguish  all  an- 
cient wisdom :  insomuch  as  he  never  nameth  or 
mentioneth  an  ancient  author  or  opinion,  but  to 
confute  and  reprove ;  wherein  for  glory,  and  draw- 
ing followers  and  disciples,  he  took  the  right  course. 

For  certainly  there  cometh  to  pass,  and  hath 
place  in  human  truth,  that  which  was  noted  and 
pronounced  in  the  highest  truth,  "*  Veni  in  nomine 
Patris,  nee  recipitis  me ;  si  quis  venerit  in  nomine 
soo,  eum  recipietis."  But  in  this  divine  aphorism, 
considering  to  whom  it  was  applied,  namely,  to  an- 
tichrist, the  highest  deceiver,  we  may  discern  well, 
that  the  coming  in  a  man's  own  name,  without  re- 
gard of  antiquity  or  paternity,  is  no  good  sign  of 
truth,  although  it  be  joined  with  the  fortune  and 
success  of  an  *<Eum  recipietis." 

But  for  this  excellent  person,  Aristotle,  I  will 
think  of  him,  that  he  learned  that  humour  of  his 
scholar,  with  whom,  it  seemeth,  he  did  emulate,  the 
one  to  conquer  all  opinions,  as  the  other  to  conquer 
all  natioBS :  wherein  nevertheless,  it  may  be,  he 
may  at  some  men's  hands,  that  are  of  a  bitter  dis- 
position, get  a  like  title  as  his  scholar  did. 


So, 


**  Felix  terrarum  pnedo,  non  utile  mundo 
Editus  exemplum,"  etc. 

**  Felix  doctrina  prvdo." 


K 


But  to  me*  on  the  other  side,  that  do  desire  as  much 
as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  intercourse 
between  antiquity  and  proficience,  it  seemeth  best 
to  keep  way  with  antiquity  usque  ad  aras ;  and 
therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though  I  some- 
times alter  the  uses  and  definitions ;  according  to 
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the  moderate  proceeding  in  civil  government,  where, 
although  there  be  some  alteration,  yet  that  holdeth 
which  Tacitus  wisely  noteth,  "  eadem  magistratuum 
vocabula." 

To  return  therefore  to  the  use  and  acception  of 
the  term  metaphysic,  as  I  do  now  understand  the 
word ;  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been  already 
said,  that  I  intend  philosophia  prima,  summary  phi- 
losophy, and  metaphysic,  which  heretofore  have 
been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two  distinct  things. 
For  the  one  I  have  made  as  a  parent,  or  common 
ancestor,  to  all  knowledge ;  and  the  other  I  have 
now  brought  in,  as  a  branch,  or  descendant,  of  natu- 
ral science.  It  appeareth  likewise  that  I  have  as- 
signed to  summary  philosophy  the  common  principles 
and  axioms  which  are  promiscuous  and  indifferent 
to  several  sciences  :  I  have  assigned  unto  it  likewise 
the  inquiry  touching  the  operation  of  the  relative 
and  adventive  characters  of  essences,  as  quantity, 
similitude,  diversity,  possibility,  and  the  rest ;  with 
this  distinction  and  provision,  that  they  be  handled 
as  they  have  efficacy  in  nature,  and  not  logically. 
It  appeareth  likewise,  that  natural  theology,  which 
heretofore  hath  been  handled  confusedly  with  me- 
taphysic, I  have  enclosed  and  bounded  by  itself. 

It  is  therefore  now  a  question,  what  is  left  re- 
maining for  metaphysic ;  wherein  I  may  without 
prejudice  preserve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of 
antiquity,  that  physic  should  contemplate  that  which 
is  inherent  in  matter,  and  therefore  transitory ;  and 
metaphysic,  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed. 

And  again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  which 
supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving; 
and  metaphysic  should  handle  that  which  supposeth 
farther  in  nature  a  reason,  understanding,  and  plat- 
form. But  the  difference  perspicuously  expressed, 
is  most  familiar  and  sensible. 

For  as  we  divided  natural  philosophy  in  general 
into  the  inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions  of  effects; 
so  that  part  which  concemeth  the  inquiry  of  causes, 
we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received  and  sound 
division  of  causes ;  the  one  part,  which  is  physic, 
inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and  efficient 
causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  metaphysic,  han- 
dleth the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivation,  and 
not  according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  is  situate 
in  a  middle  term,  or  distance,  between  natural  history 
and  metaphysic.  For  natural  history  describeth  the 
variety  of  things ;  physic  the  causes,  but  variable  or 
respective  causes ;  and  metaphysic,  the  fixed  and 
constant  causes. 

**  Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  luec  ut  cent  liquetcit, 
Uno  eodemque  igni." 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  today : 
fire  is  the  cause  of  colliquation,  but  respective  to 
wax.  But  fire  is  no  constant  cause  either  of  indu- 
ration or  colliquation  ;  so  then  the  physical  causes 
are  but  the  efficient  and  the  matter. 

Physic  hath  ihree  parts,  whereof  two  respect 
nature  united  or  collected,  the  third  contemplateth 
nature  diffused  or  distributed. 

Nature  is  collected  either  into  one  entire  total, 


or  else  into  the  same  principle  or  seeds.  So  aa 
the  first  doctrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or 
configuration  of  things,  as,  de  mundo,  de  oniveni- 
tate  renim. 

The  second  is  the  doctrine  concerning  the  princi- 
ples or  originals  of  things. 

The  third  is  the  doctrine  conceniing  all  variety 
and  particularity  of  things ;  whether  it  be  of  the 
differing  substances,  or  their  differing  qualities  and 
natures ;  whereof  there  needeth  no  enumeration,  this 
part  being  but  as  a  gloss,  or  paraphrase,  that  attend- 
eth  upon  the  text  of  natural  history. 

Of  these  three  I  cannot  report  any  as  deficient 
In  what  truth  or  perfection  they  are  handled,  I  make 
not  now  any  judgment :  but  they  are  parts  of  know- 
ledge  not  deserted  by  the  labour  of  man. 

For  Metaphysic,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  the 
inquiry  of  formal  and  final  causes ;  which  assigns 
tion,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be 
nugatory  and  void,  because  of  the  received  and  in- 
veterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is  not 
competent  to  find  out  essential  forms,  or  true  differ- 
ences: of  which  opinion  we  will  take  this  hold, 
that  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sought,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  be  found. 

As  for  the  possibility,  they  are  ill  discoverers  that 
think  there  is  no  land,  when  they  can  see  nothing 
but  sea. 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of 
ideas,  as  one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as 
upon  a  cliff,  did  descry,  "  That  forms  were  the  true 
object  of  knowledge  ;*'  but  lost  the  real  fruit  of  hi« 
opinion,  by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely  ab- 
stracted from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  deter- 
mined by  matter ;  and  so  turning  his  opinion  upon 
theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philosophy  W 
infected. 

But  if  any  man  shall  keep  a  continual  watchful 
and  severe  eye  upon  action,  operation,  and  the  use 
of  knowledge,  he  may  advise  and  take  notice  what 
are  the  forms,  the  disclosures  whereof  are  fruitful 
and  important  to  the  state  of  man.  For  as  to  tb« 
forms  of  substances,  man  only  except,  of  whom  it  ij 
said,  "  Formavit  hominem  de  lirao  temc,  et  spiravil 
in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitie,'*  and  not  as  of  al 
other  creatures,  **  Producant  aquee,  producat  terra  ;* 
the  forms  of  substances,  I  say,  as  they  are  now  bj 
compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied,  are  w 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired  ;  no  moH 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose,  to  seel 
in  gross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  which  mski 
words,  which  by  composition  and  transposition  o 
letters  are  infinite. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  to  inquire  the  form  of  thoa 
sounds  or  voices,  which  make  simple  letters,  is  easdj 
comprehensible;  and  being  known,  induceth  ao^ 
manifesteth  the  forms  of  all  words,  which  consist  anj 
are  compounded  of  them.  In  the  same  manner  tt 
inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold ;  naj 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit :  but  to  inquire  th 
forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vegetatiod 
of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density,  of  tent 
ity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natmvs  an 
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^tiei,  whiefa,  like  an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and 
of  vhich  the  egsences,  npheld  by  matter,  of  all  crea- 
nw  focooswt :  to  inquire,  I  say,  the  true  forms  of 
tkwe,  if  that  part  of  metaphysic  which  we  now 
define  o£ 

Not  but  that  physic  doth  make  inquiry,  and  take 
oooaderadoa  of  the  same  natures  :  but  how  P  Only 
a  to  the  tnaterial  and  efficient  causes  of  them,  and 
tst  as  to  the  forms.  For  example ;  if  the  cause  of 
fliteness  in  raow  or  froth  be  inquired,  and  it  be 
nderrdthos;  that  the  subtile  intermixture  of  air 
nd  vater  is  the  cause,  it  is  well  rendered ;  but 
awriheless,  is  this  the  form  of  whiteness  P  No,  but 
ikthc  eflScient,  which  is  ever  but  yehiculum  formae. 
^^^_.  This  part  of  metaphysic  T  do  not  find 

iJrSo?  laboured  and  performed,  whereat  I 
Kwm^  marvel  not:  because  T  hold  it  not  pos- 
sible to  be  invented  by  that  course  of 
mfvfim  which  hath  been  used,  in  regard  that  men, 
ikifhii  the  root  of  all  error,  have  made  too  untimely 
l^jartnre,  and  too  remote  a  recess  from  particulars. 

But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic  which  I 
wport  ai  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  excellent 
ii  iwo  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the  duty  and 
WW  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the  infinity  of 
afTidoal  experience,  as  much  as  the  conception  of 
Wi  win  permit,  and  to  remedy  the  complaint  of 
■fc  Wrii,  an  longa  ;  which  is  performed  by  unit- 
i^  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  sciences :  for 
'■"•ledges  are  as  pyramids,  whereof  history  is  the 
hfii  So  of  natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is  natu- 
*l  hirtory ;  the  stage  next  the  basis  is  physic ; 
k  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is  metaphysic. 
Ufortherertical  point,  "  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus 
'  principio  usque  ad  finem,"  the  summary  law  of 
•w«.  we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  can 
ff^n  unto  it  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages 
ff knowledge,  and  are  to  them  that  are  depraved  no 
^r  than  the  giants'  hills. 

'*  Ter  nmt  coDtti  tmDonere  Pelio  Ottam 

^«l»«t,  tique  Oum  frondosum  invoWere  Olympum." 

h*  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
W,  they  are  as  the  three  acclamations,  Sancte, 
■w^e.  iSDcte ;  holy  in  the  description  or  dilatation 
■  ^  works  J  holy  in  the  connexion  or  concatena- 
'wof  them;  and  holy  in  the  union  of  them  in  a 
<T«o«l  and  uniform  law. 

And  therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent  in 
Wnides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation 
>  tlinn,that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity. 

•  then  always  that  knowledge  is  worthiest,  which 

•  charged  with  the  least  multiplicity;  which  ap- 
J*^  to  be  metaphysic,  as  that  which  considereth 
"•wmple  forms  or  differences  of  things,  which  are 

•  "» immber,  and  the  degrees  and  co-ordinations 
^^wrf  make  all  this  variety. 

T^  second  respect  which  valueth  and  commend- 
^  thj*  purt  of  metaphysic  is,  that  it  doth  enfran- 
»>w  the  power  of  man  unto  the  greatest  liberty 
*J  possibility  of  works  and  effects.  For  physic 
•""•rth  men  in  narrow  and  restrained  ways,  subject 
'  "i»ny  accidents  of  impediments,  imitating  the 
rfJMfy  fiexudus  courses  of  nature;  but  "  latw  un- 


dique  sunt  sapientibus  viffi:"  to  sapience,  which  was 
anciently  defined  to  be  "  rerum  divinarum  et  huma- 
narum  scientia,"  there  is  ever  choice  of  means :  for 
physical  causes  give  light  to  new  invention  in  simili 
materia.  But  whosoever  knoweth  any  form,  know- 
eth  the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing  that 
nature  upon  any  variety  of  matter,  and  so  is  less 
restrained  in  operation,  either  to  the  basis  of  the 
matter,  or  the  condition  of  the  efilicient :  which  kind 
of  knowledge  Solomon  likewise,  though  in  a  more 
divine  sense,  elegantly  describeth :  "  Non  arctabun- 
tur  gressus  tui,  et  currens  non  habebis  offendiculum." 
The  ways  of  sapience  are  not  much  liable  either  to 
particularity  or  chance. 

The  second  part  of  metaphysic  is  the  inquiry  of 
final  causes,  which  I  am  moved  to  report,  not  as 
omitted,  but  as  misplaced ;  and  yet  if  it  were  but  a 
fault  in  order,  I  would  not  speak  of  it :  for  order  is 
matter  of  illustration,  but  pertaineth  not  to  the  sub- 
stance of  sciences.  But  this  misplacing  hath  caused 
a  deficience,  or  at  least  a  great  improficience  in  the 
sciences  themselves.  For  the  handling  of  final 
causes,  mixed  with  the  rest  in  physical  inquiries, 
hath  intercepted  the  severe  and  diligent  inquiry  of 
all  real  and  physical  causes,  and  given  men  the 
occasion  to  stay  upon  these  satisfactory  and  specious 
causes,  to  the  great  arrest  and  prejudice  of  farther 
discovery. 

For  this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever 
anchoreth  upon  that  shore,  but  by  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  others,  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upon  these 
flats  of  discoursing  causes.  For  to  say  that  the 
hairs  of  the  eyejids  are  for  a  quickset  and  fence 
about  the  sight ;  or,  that  the  firmness  of  the  skins 
and  hides  of  living  creatures  is  to  defend  them  from 
the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  ;  or,  that  the  bones 
are  for  the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon  the  ^mes 
of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are  built ;  or,  that 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  the  protecting  of  the  fruit; 
or,  that  the  clouds  are  for  watering  of  the  earth  ; 
or,  that  the  solidness  of  the  earth  is  for  the  station 
and  mansion  of  living  creatures,  and  the  like,  is 
well  inquired  and  collected  in  metaphysic ;  but  in 
physic  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are  indeed 
but  remoras  and  hinderances  to  stay  and  slug  the 
ship  from  farther  sailing,  and  have  brought  this  to 
pass,  that  the  search  of  the  physical  causes  hath 
been  neglected,  and  passed  in  silence. 

And  therefore  the  natural  philosophy  of  Demo- 
critus,  and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose  a  mind 
or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed  the 
form  thereof,  able  to  maintain  itself,  to  infinite 
essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which  they  term  fortune ; 
seemeth  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  recital 
and  fragments  which  remain  unto  us,  in  particula- 
rities of  physical  causes,  more  real  and  better  in- 
quired than  that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  whereof 
both  intermingled  final  causes,  the  one  as  a  part  of 
theology,  and  the  other  as  a  part  of  logic,  which 
were  the  favourite  studies  respectively  of  both  those 
persons.  Not  because  those  final  causes  are  not 
true,  and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within 
their  own  province ;  but  because  their  excursions" into 
the  limits  of  physical  causes  has  bred  a  vastness  and 
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solitade  In  that  track.  For,  otherwise,  keeping  their 
predncta  and  borders,  men  are  extremely  deceired 
if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at 
an  between  them.  For  the  cause  rendered,  that 
the  hairs  about  the  eyelids  are  for  the  safeguard  of 
the  sight,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  rendered,  that 
pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture;  Muscosi 
fontes,  etc.  Nor  the  cause  rendered,  that  the  firm- 
ness of  hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  against 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold,  doth  not  impugn  the 
cause  rendered,  that  contraction  of  pores  is  incident 
to  the  outwardest  parts,  in  regard  of  their  adjacence 
to  foreign  or  unlike  bodies;  and  so  of  the  rest: 
both  causes  being  true  and  compatible,  the  one  de- 
claring an  intention,  the  other  a  consequence  only. 
Neither  doth  this  call  in  question,  or  derogate 
from  Divine  Providence,  but  highly  confirm  and  ex- 
alt it.  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  is  the  greater  and 
deeper  politician,  that  can  make  other  men  the  in- 
struments of  his  will  and  ends,  and  yet  never  ac- 
quaint them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they  shall  do 
it,  and  yet  not  know  what  they  do ;  than  he  that 
imparteth  his  meaning  to  those  he  employeth :  so 
is  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable,  when  nature 
intendeth  one  thing,  and  Providence  draweth  forth 
another  j  than  if  he  had  communicated  to  particu- 
lar creatures,  and  motions,  the  characters  and  im- 
pressions of  his  providence.  And  thus  much  for 
metaphysic ;  the  latter  part  whereof  I  allow  as  ex- 
tant, but  wish  it  confined  to  its  proper  place. 

Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  made  a 
principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  wjth  physic  special, 
and  metaphysic,  which  is  mathematic  ;  but  I  think 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  the 
light  of  order,  to  place  it  as  a  branch  of  metaphysic : 
for  the  subject  of  it  being  quantity,  not  quantity 
indefinite,  which  is  but  a  relative,  and  belongeth  to 
philosophia  prima,  as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity 
determined,  or  proportionable ;  it  appeareth  to  be 
one  of  the  essential  forms  of  things  \  as  that  that  is 
causative  in  nature  of  a  number  of  efiects ;  insomuch 
as  we  see,  in  the  schools  both  of  Democritus  and 
Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  ascribe  Figure  to  the 
first  seeds  of  things,  and  the  other  did  suppose 
Numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of 
things;  and  it  is  true  also,  that  of  all  other  form, 
as  we  understand  forms,  it  is  the  most  abstracted 
and  separable  from  matter,  and  therefore  most  pro- 
per to  metaphysic ;  which  hath  likewise  been  the 
cause  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  and  inquired, 
than  any  of  the  other  forms,  which  are  more  im- 
mersed into  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  to  delight  in 
the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  a  cham- 
pain  region,  and  not  in  the  enclosures  of  particula- 
rity; the  mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge  were 
the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  this  science,  it  is  not 
much  material ;  only  we  have  endeavoured,  in  these 
our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of  perspective,  that 
one- part  may  cast  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixed.     To 


the  pore  mathematics  are  those  adencet  belonging 
which  handle  quantity  determinate,  merely  severed 
from  any  axioms  of  natnral  philoaophy  i  and  these 
are  two.  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic ;  the  one  hsnd* 
ling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other  dissevered. 

Mixed  hath  for  sabject  aome  axioms  or  parts  of 
natural  philoaophy,  and  conaidereth  quantity  deter- 
mined, as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto  them. 

For  many  parts  of  nature  ean  neither  be  invented 
with  sufikient  sabtilty,  nor  demonstrated  with  safiU 
cient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto  ose  with 
sufiScient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and  intervening 
of  the  mathematics :  of  which  sort  are  penpective, 
music,  astronomy,  cosmography,  architecture,  en- 
ginery, and  divers  others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  ean  report  no  deficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  tmderstaDd 
the  excellent  use  of  the  pure  mathematics,  in  thst 
they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  vit 
and  Acuities  intellectuaL  For,  if  the  wit  be  dull, 
they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it ;  if 
too  inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it.  So  that 
as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great 
use  in  respect  it  makcth  a  quick  eye,  and  a  body 
ready  to  put  itself  into  all  postures ;  so  in  the  roa^ 
thematics,  that  use  which  is  collateral  and  interre- 
nient,  is  no  less  worthy  than  that  which  is  principal 
and  intended. 

And  as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  may  only 
make  this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  kinds  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  dis^ 
closed. 

Thus  much  of  natnral  science,  or  the  part  of  nai 
ture  speculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  o| 
natural  philosophy,  we  will  divide  it  into  three  pnrt jt^ 
experimental,  philosophical,  and  magical ;  whicli 
three  parts  active  have  a  correspondence  and  analog^ 
with  the  three  parts  speculative,  natural  bistoryi 
physic,  and  metaphysic  :  for  many  operations  hav< 
been  invented,  sometimes  by  a  casual  incidence  an<j 
occurrence,  sometimes  by  a  purposed  experiment 
and  of  those  which  have  been  found  by  an  inten 
tional  experiment,  some  have  been  found  out  h\ 
varying  or  extending  the  same  experiment,  somj 
by  transferring  and  compounding  divers  experiments 
the  one  into  the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  aj 
empiric  may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  ther^ 
cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and  designs 
tions  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their  apeculatiol 
will  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  practice.  But  tbes 
are  but  coastings  along  the  shore,  premendo  littu 
iniqtium  :  for,  it  seemeth  to  me,  there  can  hardly  l^ 
discovered  any  radical  or  fundamental  alteration 
and  innovations  in  nature,  either  by  the  fortune  anj 
essays  of  experiments,  or  by  the  light  and  directioi 
of  physical  causes. 

If  therefore  we  have  reported  meta-  Naturalis  mj 
physic  deficient,  it  must  follow,  that  we  sica  openui^ 
do  the  like  of  natural  magic,  which  """^J^^- 
hath  relation  thereunto.  For  as  for  the  natun 
magic  whereof  now  there  is  mention  in  books,  co* 
taining  certain  credulous  and  superstitious   conceit 
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aod  obifffatkwt  of  sympa^es,  and  antipathies,  and 
iridiieQ  proprieties,  and  some  ftiyoloos  experiments, 
Kraoge  rather  by  disgnisement,  than  in  themselves : 
}( is  u  €ir  difTering  in  troth  of  nature  from  such 
I  kaovledge  as  we  require,  as  the  story  of  king 
Artbor  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeauz,  differs 
from  Canti's  Commentaries  in  truth  of  story.  For 
it  H  manifest  that  Cssar  did  greater  things  de  vero, 
iluzi  thoie  imaginary  heroes  were  feigned  to  do ;  but 
he  did  tbem  not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  Of  this 
Ufid  of  learning  the  fable  of  Ixion  was  a  figure, 
vho  dedgned  to  enjoy  Juno,  the  goddess  of  power ; 
lad  instead  of  her  had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of 
vhieh  mixture  were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

$0  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
isagiiiations,  instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober  in- 
^Qiy  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of 
Urange  and  impossible  shapes.  And  therefore  we 
aay  note  in  these  sciences,  which  hold  so  much  of 
Hoagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenerate  natural 
aific,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  the  Hke,  that,  in  their 
fropoiitions,  the  description  of  the  means  is  ever 
■ore  manitrous  than  the  pretence  or  end. 

For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable,  that  he  that 
hoveth  well  the  natures  of  weight,  of  colour,  of 
ptiaot  and  fhigile  in  respect  of  the  hammer,  of  vo- 
IttOf  and  fixed  in  respect  of  the  fire,  and  the  rest, 
osT  loperinduce  upon  some  metal  the  nature  and 
ftm  of  gold  by  such  mechanic  as  belongeth  to 
tbe  production  of  the  natures  afore  rehearsed,  than 
t^  aome  grains  of  the  medicine  projected  should 
Ib  a  few  moments  of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quicksilver, 
w  other  material,  into  gold :  so  it  is  more  probable, 
ftjt  ht,  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  arelkction,  the 
iBt&re  of  assimilation,  of  nourishment  to  the  thing 
»»flri«hcd,  the  manner  of  increase  and  clearing  of 
ipmta,  the  manner  of  the  depredations  which  spirits 
nke  upon  the  humours  and  solid  parts ;  shall,  by 
■mbages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings,  medicines, 
wHJoitt,  and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or  restore  some 
^«pec  of  youth  or  vivacity,  than  that  it  can  be 
<irae  with  the  use  of  a  few  drops  or  scruples  of 
» HijQor  or  receipt.  To  conclude  therefore,  the  true 
Bitonl  magic,  which  is  that  great  liberty  and  lati- 
*wlc  (rf  operation  which  dependeth  upon  the  know- 
^  of  forms,  I  may  report  deficient,  as  the  rela^ 
^  thereof  is ;  to  which  psrt.  if  we  be  serious,  and 
Ktcline  not  to  vanities  and  plausible  discourse,  be- 
«^  the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations 
ftenwelves  from  metaphysic,  there  are  pertinent 
^0  jKWnts  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of 
pf^paration,  the  other  by  way  of  caution;  the 
brcitanom  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  there  be  made  a  calen- 
JPjJjkwMr  dar  resembling  an  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  man,  containing  all  the  inven- 
^ww,  bemg  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature  or  art, 
•Kick  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man  is  already 
P<»*ei»ed,  out  of  which  doth  naturally  result  a  note, 
*hat  things  are  yet  held  impossible  or  not  invents 
«^  which  calendar  will  he  the  more  artificial,  and 
**^eeablc,  if  to  every  reputed  impossibility  you 
*^  what  thing  is  exUnt,  which  cometh  the  near- 
"*  io  degree  to  that  impossibility ;  to  the  end.  that 
^y  these  optatives  and   potentials  man's  inquiry 


may  be  the  more  awake  in  deducing  directicm  of 
works  from  the  speculation  of  causes:  and  se- 
condly, that  those  experiments  be  not  only  esteem- 
ed which  have  an  immediate  and  present  use,  but 
those  principally  which  are  of  most  universal  conse- 
quence for  invention  of  other  experiments,  and  those 
which  give  most  h'ght  to  the  invention  of  causes : 
for  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  needle,  which 
giveth  the  direction,  is  of  no  less  benefit  for  naviga- 
tion, than  the  invention  of  the  sails,  which  give  the 
motion. 

Thus  have  I  passed  through  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof,  wherein  if  I  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  doctrines,  and 
thereby  shall  move  contradiction :  for  my  part,  as 
I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend. 
If  it  be  truth, 

NoQ  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia  sylvie : 

the  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  or  no.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was 
wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands 
to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons 
to  fight:  so  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which 
cometh  peaceably  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those 
minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
tention. 

But  there  remaineth  a  division  of  natural  philo- 
sophy according  to  the  report  of  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  or  subject :  and  that 
is  positive  and  considerative  ;  when  the  inquiry  re- 
porteth  either  an  assertion,  or  a  doubt.  These 
doubts,  or  non  liquets,  are  of  two  sorts,  particular, 
and  total.  For  the  first,  we  see  a  good  example 
thereof  in  Aristotle's  Problems,  which  deserved  to 
have  had  a  better  continuance  ;  but  so,  nevertheless, 
as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warning  is  to  be  given 
and  taken.  The  registering  of  doubts  hath  two  ex- 
cellent uses :  The  one,  that  it  saveth  philosophy 
from  errors  and  falsehoods,  when  that  which  is  not 
fully  appearing  is  not  collected  into  assertion, 
whereby  error  might  draw  error,  but  is  reserved  in 
doubt  The  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts  is  as 
so  many  suckers  or  spunges  to  draw  use  of  know- 
ledge ;  insomuch,  as  that  which,  if  doubts  had  not 
preceded,  a  man  should  never  have  advised,  but 
passed  it  over  without  note,  by  the  suggestion  and 
solicitation  of  doubts  is  made  to  be  attended  and 
applied.  But  both  these  commodities  do  scarcely 
countervail  an  inconvenience  which  will  intrude 
itself,  if  it  be  not  debarred ;  which  is,  that,  when  a 
doubt  is  once  received,  men  labour  rather  how  to 
keep  it  a  doubt  still,  than  how  to  solve  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly bend  their  wits.  Of  this  we  see  the  fa- 
miliar example  in  lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which, 
if  they  have  once  admitted  a  doubt,  it  goeth  ever 
after  authorized  for  a  doubt.  But  that  use  of  wit 
and  knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth 
to  make  doubtful  things  certain,  and  not  those  which 
labour  to  make  certain  things  doubtful,  continuatio 
Therefore  these  calendars  of  doubts  I  proWematnm 
commend  as  excellent  things,  so  that  *"  o*^wra. 
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there  be  this  caution  used,  that  when  they  be 
throughly  sifted  and  brought  to  resolution,  they  be 
from  thenceforth  omitted,  discarded,  and  not  con- 
tinued to  cherish  and  encourage  men  in  doubting. 
To  which  calendar  of  doubts  or  problems,  I  advise 
to  be  annexed  another  calendar,  as  much  or  more 

material,  which  is  a  calendar  of  popu- 
feUulSSm  ^^  errors,  I  mean  chiefly  in  natural  his- 
fprassaiitium  tory,  such  as  pass  in  speech  and  con- 
tSraf'°"^  "*"  ^^^^f  and  are  nevertheless  apparently 

detected  and  convicted  of  untruth,  that 
man's  knowledge  be  not  weakened  nor  embased  by 
such  dross  and  vanity. 

As  for  the  doubts  or  non  liquets  general  or  in 
total,  I  understand  those  differences  of  opinions 
touching  the  principles  of  nature,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal points  of  the  same,  which  have  caused  the  diver- 
sity of  sects,  schools,  and  philosophies,  as  that  of 
Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Parmenides, 
and  the  rest.  For  although  Aristotle,  as  though  he 
had  been  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans,  thought  he 
could  not  reign,  except  the  first  thing  he  did  he 
killed  all  his  brethren  ;  yet  to  those  that  seek  truth 
and  not  magistrality,  it  cannot  but  seem  a  matter  of 
great  profit,  to  see  before  them  the  several  opinions 
touching  the  foundations  of  nature :  not  for  any  ex- 
act truth  that  can  be  expected  in  those  theories : 
for  as  the  same  pfasenomena  in  astronomy  are  satis- 
fied by  the  received  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  the  proper  motions  of  the  planets,  with  their 
eccentrics,  and  epicycles ;  and  likevvise  by  the  the- 
ory of  Copernicus,  who  supposed  the  earth  to  move, 
and  the  calculations  are  indifferently  agreeable  to 
both  :  so  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience 
is  many  times  satisfied  by  several  theories  and  phi- 
losophies ;  whereas  to  find  the  real  truth  requireth 
another  manner  of  severity  and  attention.  For,  as 
Aristotle  saith,  that  children  at  the  first  will  call 
every  woman  mother,  but  afterward  they  come  to 
distinguish  according  to  truth  :  so  experience,  if  it 
be  in  childhood,  will  call  every  philosophy  mother, 
but  when  it  cometh  to  ripeness,  it  will  discern  the 
true  mother ;  so  as  in  the  mean  time  it  is  good  to 
see  the  several  glosses  and  opinions  upon  nature, 
whereof  it  may  be  every  one  in  some  one  point  hath 
seen  clearer  than  his  fellows ;  therefore  I  wish  some 
collection  to  be  made  painfully  and  understandingly 

de  antiquis  philosophiis,  out  of  all  the 
^ii^oXi*.     Po^iWe  light  which  remaineth  to  us  of 

them :  which  kind  of  work  I  find  de- 
ficient. But  here  I  must  give  warning,  that  it  be 
done  distinctly  and  severally,  the  philosophies  of 
every  one  throughout  by  themselves,  and  not  by 
titles  packed  and  fagotted  up  together,  as  hath  been 
done  by  Plutarch.  For  it  is  the  harmony  of  a  phi- 
losophy in  itself,  which  giveth  it  light  and  credence ; 
whereas  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it  will  seem 
more  foreign  and  dissonant.  For  as  when  I  read  in 
Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero  or  Claudius,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  times,  inducements,  and  occasions,  I 
find  them  not  so  strange  ;  but  when  I  read  them  in 
Suetonius  Tranquillus,  gathered  into  titles  and 
bundles,  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they  seem  more 
monstrous  and  incredible ;  so  is  it  of  any  philosophy 


reported  entire,  and  dismembered  by  articles.  Nei^ 
ther  do  I  exclude  opinions  of  latter  times  to  be 
likewise  represented  in  this  calendar  of  sects  o^ 
philosophy,  as  that  of  Theophrastna  Paracelsus^ 
eloquently  reduced  into  a  harmony  by  the  pen  oi| 
Severinus  the  Dane,  and  that  of  Tiledus,  and  his 
scholar  Donius,  being  as  a  pastoral  philosophy,  full 
of  sense,  but  of  no  great  depth :  and  that  of  Fra- 
castorius,  who  though  he  pretended  not  to  make 
any  new  philosophy,  yet  did  use  the  abs<datene8S 
of  his  own  sense  upon  the  old :  and  that  of  Gil- 
bertus,  our  countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  demonstrations,  the  opinions  of  Xeno-| 
phanes :  and  any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three 
beams  of  man's  knowledge,  that  is,  Radius  directus, 
which  is  referred  to  nature ;  Radius  refractas.  which 
is  referred  to  God,  and  cannot  report  truly  because 
of  the  inequality  of  the  medium ;  there  resteth  Ra-| 
dius  reflexus,  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contem* 
plate th  himself. 

Wb  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge  where- 
unto  the  ancient  oracle  directeth  us,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves ;  which  deserveth  the  more 
accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it  toucheth  us 
more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  end  and 
term  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  intention  of  man, 
so,  notwithstanding,  it  is  but  a  portion  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  continent  of  nature ;  and  generally 
let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all  partitions  of  knowledges 
be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sections  and  separations ;  and  that  the  continuance 
and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved.  For  the 
contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  sciences  to  be- 
come barren,  shaUow,  and  erroneous,  while  they  have 
not  been  nourished  and  maintained  from  the  common 
fountain.  So  we  see  Cicero  the  orator  complained 
of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the  first 
that  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  whereupon 
rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal  art  So  we 
may  see,  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  astronomy  itself 
cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of 
the  phsenomena,  yet  natural  philosophy  may  correct 
So  we  see  also  that  the  science  of  medicine,  if  it  be 
destitute  and  forsaken  by  natural  philosophy,  it  is 
not  much  better  than  an  empirical  practice. 

With  this  reservation  therefore  we  proceed  to 
Human  Philosophy,  or  humanity,  which  hath  two 
parts :  the  one  considereth  man  segregate  or  distri- 
butively ;  the  other  congregate  or  in  society.  So  ss 
human  philosophy  is  either  simple  and  particular, 
or  conjugate  and  civil.  Humanity  particular  con- 
sisteth  of  the  same  parts  whereof  man  consisteth, 
that  is,  of  knowledges  which  respect  the  body,  and 
of  knowledges  that  respect  the  mind ;  but  before  we 
distribute  so  far,  it  is  good  to  constitute.  For  I  do 
take  the  consideration  in  general,  and  at  large,  of 
human  nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipated  and  made 
a  knowledge  by  itself;  not  so  much  in  regard  of 
those  delightful  and  elegant  discourses  which  hstre 
been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  his  roiserieSi 
of  his  state  and  life,  and  the  like  adjuncts  of  hii 
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mnmoa  and  andi?ided  nature ;  but  chiefly  in  regard 
i^  the  knowledge  concerning  the  sympathies  and 
K»c«r(ia]iees  between  the  mind  and  body,  which 
Mng  mixed,  cannot  be  properly  assigned  to  the 
Rieoeea  of  either. 

This Icnowledge  hath  two  branches:  for  as  all 
tragnes  and  amities  consist  of  mutual  intelligence 
nd  matnal  offices,  so  this  league  of  mind  and  body 
luth  these  two  parts,  how  the  one  discloseth  the 
ether,  and  how  the  one  worketh  upon  the  other ; 
Discorery,  and  Impression. 

The  former  of  these  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both 
tf  prediction  or  prenotion,  whereof  the  one  is  ho- 
lonifd  with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
of  Hippocrates.  And  although  they  have  of  later 
tae  bc«n  used  to  be  coupled  with  superstitious  and 
fcatastical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  restored  to 
Ibnr  trae  state,  they  have  both  of  them  a  solid 
ftwad  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use  in  life.  The 
ho  oimi  ^^^  ^  physiognomy,  which  discovereth 
wnrnM^  the  disposition  of  the  mind  by  the  linea- 
Nww^Boui  niciits  of  the  body.  The  second  is  the 
exposition  of  natural  dreams,  which  dis- 
MTCfetb  the  state  of  the  body  by  the  imaginations  of 
ftemiiid.  In  the  former  of  these  I  note  a  deficience, 
kf  Aristotle  hath  ▼ery  ingeniously  and  diligently 
bsiiled  the  fectures  of  the  body,  but  not  the  gestures 
«( the  body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  art, 
nd  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  linea- 
tteotsof  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and  incli- 
nation of  the  mind  in  general;  but  the  motions  of  the 
vHnteoiDce  and  parts  do  not  only  so,  but  do  farther 
^«loM  the  present  humour  and  state  of  the  mind 
•fid  wiH  For,  as  your  majesty  saith  most  aptly 
ttd  elegantly,  "  As  the  tongue  speaketh  to  the  ear, 
•ft  the  gesture  speaketh  to  the  eye."  And  therefore 
t  mnnber  of  subtle  persons,  whose  eyes  do  dwell 
>roa  the  faces  and  fashions  of  men,  do  well  know 
ikc  sdTsatage  of  this  observation,  as  being  most 
f*n  of  their  ability ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  but 
^  it  it  a  great  discovery  of  dissimulations,  and  a 
pvit  4ireetioii  in  business. 

The  Jstter  branch,  touching  impression,  hath  not 
^  collected  into  art,  but  hath  been  handled  dis- 
V^lj;  and  it  hath  the  same  relation  or  anti- 
*^e  that  the  former  hath.  For  the  consideration 
■  dwdJe ;  "  Either  how,  and  how  far  the  humours 
'"i  effects  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work  upon  the 
*^:  or  again.  How,  and  how  far  the  passions  or 
'Hwhensions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or  work  upon 
^  body/'  The  former  of  these  hath  been  inquired 
•*  ««nsi4ered,  as  a  part  and  appendix  of  me<Ucine, 
,  *«oiwhmore  as  a  part  of  religion  or  superstition: 
^  the  physician  prescribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in 
*^ittrs  and  melancholy  passions,  and  pretendeth 
*1»  to  c^btt  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to 
*^*^  the  courage,  to  clarify  the  wits,  to  corrobo- 
nu  the  memory,  and  the  like  :  but  the  scruples  and 
"WiUoos  of  diet,  and  other  regiment  of  the 
Jj^  » the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  heresy 
^fhe  Uaoicheans,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  do 
'*'wl:  10  likewise  the  ordinances  in  the  ceremo- 
»*«  kv,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the  blood  and 
"*  ^•t,  ilMDgmihiog  between  beasts  clean  and  un- 


clean for  meat,  are  many  and  strict.  Nay  the  faith 
itself,  being  clear  and  serene  from  aU  clouds  of  cere- 
mony, yet  retaineth  the  use  of  fastings,  abstinences, 
and  other  macerations  and  humiliations  of  the  body, 
as  things  real  and  not  figurative.  The  root  and  life 
of  all  which  prescripts  is,  besides  the  ceremony, 
the  consideration  of  that  dependency  which  the 
afiections  of  the  mind  are  submitted  unto  upon  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  body.  And  if  any  man 
of  weak  judgment  do  conceive,  that  this  suffering  of 
the  mind  from  the  body,  doth  either  question  the 
immortality,  or  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul,  he  may  be  taught  in  easy  instances,  that  the 
infiant  in  the  mother's  womb  is  compatible  with  the 
mother,  and  yet  separable ;  and  the  most  absolute 
monarch  is  sometimes  led  by  his  servants,  and  yet 
without  subjection.  As  for  the  reciprocal  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  operation  of  the  conceits  and 
passions  of  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  we  see  all  wise 
physicians,  in  the  prescriptions  of  their  regiments 
to  their  patients,  do  ever  consider  accidentia  animi, 
as  of  great  force  to  further  or  hinder  remedies,  or 
recoveries ;  and  more  especially  it  is  an  inquiry  of 
great  depth  and  worth  concerning  imagination, 
how,  and  how  far  it  altereth  the  body  proper  of  the 
imaginant.  For  although  it  hath  a  manifest  power 
to  hurt,  it  followeth  not  it  hath  the  same  degree  of 
power  to  help  ;  no  more  than  a  man  can  conclude, 
that  because  there  be  pestilent  airs,  able  suddenly  to 
kill  a  man  in  health,  therefore  there  should  be  sove- 
reign airs,  able  suddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  sickness. 
But  the  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great  use, 
though  it  needeth,  as  Socrates  said,  "  a  Delian 
diver,"  being  difficult  and  profound.  But  unto  all 
this  knowledge  de  communi  vinculo,  of  the  concord- 
ances between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
inquiry  is  most  necessary,  which  considereth  of  the 
seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  of  the 
mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the 
body ;  which  knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and 
is  controverted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better 
inquired.  For  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  placed  the 
understanding  in  the  brain,  animosity  (which  he  did 
unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixture  with 
pride)  in  the  heart,  and  conciipiscence  or  sensuality 
in  the  liver,  deserveth  not  to  be  despised,  but  much 
less  to  be  allowed.  So  then  we  have  constituted,  as 
in  our  own  wish  and  advice,  the  inquiry  touching 
human  nature  entire,  as  a  just  portion  of  knowledge 
to  be  handled  apart. 

The  knowledge  that  concemeth  man's  Body,  is 
divided  as  the  good  of  man's  body  is  divided,  unto 
which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  man's  body  is  of 
four  kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure : 
so  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art  of  cure  ;  art 
of  decoration,  which  is  called  cosmetic  ;  art  of  acti- 
vity, which  is  called  athletic;  and  art  voluptuary, 
which  Tacitus  truly  calleth  "  eruditus  luxus."  This 
subject  of  man's  body  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature 
most  susceptible  of  remedy ;  but  then  that  remedy 
is  most  susceptible  of  error.  For  the  same  siibtilty 
of  the  subject  doth  cause  large  possibility,  and  easy 
failing ;  and  therefore  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  the 
more  exact. 
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To  speak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resume 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higher ;  the 
ancient  opinion  that  man  was  microcosmos,  an  ab- 
stract or  model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fantastically 
strained  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchemists,  as  if  there 
were  to  be  found  in  man's  body  certain  correspond- 
ences and  parallels,  which  should  have  respect  to 
an  varieties  of  things,  as  stars,  planets,  minerals, 
which  are  extant  in  the  great  world.  But  thus 
much  is  evidently  tme,  that  of  all  substances  which 
nature  hath  produced,  man's  body  is  the  most  ex- 
tremely compounded.  For  we  see  herbs  and  plants 
are  nourished  by  earth  and  water ;  beasts  for  the 
most  part  by  herbs  and  fruits ;  man  by  the  flesh  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  herbs,  grains,  fruits,  water,  and 
the  manifold  alterations,  dressings,  and  preparations 
of  these  several  bodies,  before  they  come  to  be  his 
food  and  ah'ment.  Add  hereunto,  that  beasts  have 
a  more  simple  order  of  life,  and  less  change  of  affec- 
tions to  work  upon  their  bodies ;  whereas  man,  in 
his  mansion,  sleep,  exercise,  passions,  hath  infinite 
variations ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the 
body  of  man  of  all  other  things  is  of  the  most  com- 
pounded mass.  The  soul  on  the  other  side  is  the 
simplest  of  substances,  as  is  well  expressed; 

Purumque  reli^uit 


iEthercum  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicia  ignem." 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed 
enjoy  no  rest,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  *'Motus 
rerum  est  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidus  in  loco." 
Bat  to  the  purpose :  this  variable  composition  of 
man's  body  hath  made  it  an  instrument  easy  to  dis- 
temper, and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to  conjoin 
music  and  medicine  in  Apollo,  because  the  office  of 
medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's 
body,  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony.  So  then  the 
subject  being  so  variable,  hath  made  the  art  by  con- 
sequence more  conjectural ;  and  the  art  being  con- 
jectural, hath  made  so  much  the  more  place  to  be 
left  for  imposture.  For  almost  all  other  arts  and 
sciences  are  judged  by  acts  or  master-pieces,  as  I 
may  term  them,  and  not  by  the  successes  and  events. 
The  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  his  pleading, 
and  not  by  the  issue  of  the  cause.  The  master  of 
the  ship  is  judged  by  the  directing  his  course  aright, 
and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage.  But  the 
physician,  and  perhaps  the  politician,  hath  no  par- 
ticular acts  demonstrative  of  his  ability,  but  is  judged 
most  by  the  event ;  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken : 
for  who  can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a 
state  be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or 
accident  ?  And  therefore  many  times  the  impostor 
is  prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Kay,  we 
see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such,  as 
they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch  before 
a  learned  physician.  And  therefore  the  poets  were 
clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreme  folly,  when 
they  made  ^sculapius  and  Circe  brother  and  sister, 
both  children  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  verses,  En,  vii.  772. 

"  Ipse  repertorem  medicins  talis  et  artis 
Fufminc  Phcebigenam  Styg^as  detrusit  ad  undas:" 

And  again,  Mn,  vii.  11. 


"  Dive*  tnaccettof  abi  aolis  filia  hiooi,"  etc. 
For  In  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nmltitudr, 
witches,  and  <Ad  women,  and  impostor^  have  had  a 
competition  with  physicians.  And  what  followeth  ? 
Even  this;  that  physicians  say  to  themselves^  as 
Solomon  expresseth  it  upon  a  higher  occasioo; 
*'  If  it  befoU  to  me,  as  be&lleth  to  the  fools,  why 
should  I  labour  to  be  more  wise  P  "  And  thererore 
I  cannot  much  blame  physicians,  that  they  use  coid- 
monly  to  intend  s<mie  other  art  or  practice,  which 
they  fancy  more  than  their  profession.  For  you 
shall  have  of  them,  antiquaries,  poets,  humanists, 
statesmen,  merchanta,  divines,  and  in  every  of  these 
better  seen  than  in  their  profession ;  and  no  doubt* 
upon  this  ground,  that  they  find  that  mediocrity  and 
excellency  in  their  art  maketh  no  difference  in  proi 
fit  or  reputation  towards  their  fortune ;  for  thd 
weakness  of  patients,  and  sweetness  of  life,  an() 
nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  depend  on  pfaysiciao^ 
with  all  their  defects.  But,  nevertheless,  these 
things,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  are  courses  be^ 
gotten  between  a  little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  o{ 
sloth  and  defiiult ;  for  if  we  will  excite  and  airak« 
our  observation,  we  shall  see,  in  familiar  instance^ 
what  a  predominant  faculty  the  subtilty  of  spiiithati 
over  the  variety  of  matter  or  form :  nothing  mati 
variable  than  faces  and  countenances,  yet  men  cai 
bear  in  memory  the  infinite  distinctions  of  them 
nay,  a  painter  with  a  few  shells  of  colours,  and  th< 
benefit  of  his  eye,  and  habit  of  his  imagination,  cv 
imitate  them  all  that  ever  have  been,  are,  or  ma) 
be,  if  they  were  brought  before  him.  Nothinj 
more  variable  than  voices,  yet  men  can  likewi« 
discern  them  personally;  nay,  you  shall  have  I 
buffoon,  or  pantomimus,  will  express  as  many  as  h 
pleaseth.  Nothing  more  variable  than  the  differin| 
sounds  of  words,  yet  men  have  found  the  way  t 
reduce  them  to  a  few  simple  letters.  So  that  it  j 
not  the  insufficiency  or  incapacity  of  man's  min< 
but  it  is  the  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof,  thi 
breedeth  these  maxes  and  incomprehensions :  for  i 
the  sense  afar  off  is  full  of  mistaking,  but  is  exai 
at  hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding ;  the  remed 
whereof  is  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  orga] 
but  to  go  nearer  to  the  object ;  and  therefore  the) 
is  no  doubt,  but  if  the  physicians  will  learn  and  u( 
the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  nature,  l\\i 
may  assume  as  much  as  the  poet  saith : 

"  Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimos  aztet : 
MiUe  mali  species,  mille  salutis  eruut** 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleneni  of  th< 
art  doth  deserve,  well  shadowed  by  the  poets, 
that  they  made  i&scnlapius  to  be  the  son  of  tlie  Sti 
the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other  as  t| 
second  stream  ;  but  infinitely  more  honoured  by  tl 
example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the  body  of  mi 
the  object  of  his  miracles,  as  the  soul  waa  the  < 
ject  of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not  that  erer  { 
vouchsafed  to  do  any  miracle  about  honour  or  mon< 
except  that  one  for  giving  tribute  to  Cceaar,  Ij 
only  about  the  preserving,  sustaining,  and  healll 
the  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  beeo,  as  i 
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hvit  Mid,  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
Bore  Itboured  than  advanced;  the  labour  having 
been,  m  nj  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in  pro- 
grvesioD.  For  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small  ad- 
£tion.  It  considereth  the  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the octtnoDs  or  impulsions;  the  diseases  themselves, 
vith  the  accidents ;  and  the  cures,  with  the  preser- 
ndoos.  The  deficiencies  which  I  think  good  to 
Mte,  being  a  few  of  many,  and  those  such  as  are  of 
a  more  open  and  manifest  nature,  I  will  enumerate 
and  not  place. 

The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the 
^^^^  ancient  and  serious  diligence  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  used  to  set  down  a  narra- 
in  of  the  ^>ecial  cases  of  his  patients,  and  how 
they  proceeded,  and  how  they  were  judged  by  re- 
tomj  or  death.  Therefore  having  an  examine 
imper  in  the  fiither  of  the  art,  I  shall  not  need  to 
ill^  an  exampls  foreign,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
hvren  who  are  careful  to  report  new  cases  and  de- 
esiooi  for  the  direction  of  future  judgments.  This 
Bntiottsnce  of  Medicinal  History  I  find  deficient, 
vhifh  I  onderstand  neither  to  be  so  infinite  as  to 
ntend  to  every  common  case,  nor  so  reserved,  as 
to  admit  none  but  wonders ;  for  many  things  are 
arv  io  the  manner,  which  are  not  new  in  the  kind ; 
Bd  if  men  will  intend  to  observe,  they  shall  find 
mA  worthy  to  observe. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by 
{l^jj^  anatomy,  I  find  much  deficience:  for 
they  inquire  of  the  parts,  and  their  sub- 
^tiactSt  figures,  and  collocations ;  but  they  inquire 
M  of  the  diversities  of  the  parts,  the  secrecies  of 
ihe  paisBges,  and  the  seats  or  nestlings  of  the  hu- 
Boon,  nor  much  of  the  footsteps  and  impressions 
sf  diieatei;  the  reason  of  which  omission  I  suppose 
to  k  bectase  the  first  inquiry  may  be  satisfied  in 
tbt  Tiev  of  one  or  a  few  anatomies ;  but  the  latter, 
^King  eompaiative  and  casual,  must  arise  from  the 
^  of  many.  And  as  to  the  diversity  of  parts, 
tltne  ii  no  doubt  but  the  facture  or  framing  of  the 
iBvard  parts  is  as  fuU  of  difierence  as  the  outward, 
^  a  that  is  the  cause  continent  of  many  diseases, 
*^  not  being  observed,  they  quarrel  many  times 
^^  Am  homoors,  which  are  not  in  fiiult,  the  fault 
^g  in  die  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part, 
tbieb  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine  alterative,  but 
■>vt  be  accommodated  and  palliated  by  diets  and 
^^^icines  familiar.  And  for  the  passages  and  pores, 
t  if  tree,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more 
"^  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies,  because 
*W  aie  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they 
^  opea  tnd  manifest  in  life :  which  l>eing  supposed, 
th%^h  the  inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivorum  was  by 
CeiiQi  JQg^y  reproved;  yet  in  regard  of  the  great 
^  of  this  ohservation,  the  inquiry  needed  not  by 
bim  10  aiightly  to  have  been  relinquished  altogether, 
*  referred  to  the  casual  practices  of  surgery,  but 
■jgfethsTe  been  well  diverted  upon  dissection  of 
^^  alive,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dissimili- 
^  of  their  parts,  may  suflidently  satisfy  this  in- 
l**^'  And  for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly 
|*»ed  ofer  in  anatomies  as  pnrgaments,  whereas  it 
**  BKitt  necessary  to  observe,  what  cavities,  nests, 


and  receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts, 
with  the  diflfering  kind  of  the  humour  so  lodged 
and  received.  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of  diseases, 
and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  parts,  imposthu- 
mations,  exulcerations,  discontinuations,  putre&c- 
tions,  consumptions,  contractions,  extensions,  con- 
vulsions, dislocations,  obstructions,  repletions,  toge- 
ther with  all  preternatural  substances,  as  stones,  car- 
nosities,  excrescences,  worms,  and  the  like;  they 
ought  to  have  been  exactly  observed  by  multitude 
of  anatomies,  and  the  contribution  of  men's  several 
experiences,  and  carefully  set  down,  both  histori- 
cally, according  to  the  appearances,  and  artificially, 
with  a  reference  to  the  diseases  and  symptoms  which 
resulted  from  them,  in  case  where  the  anatomy  is 
of  a  defunct  patient :  whereas  now,  upon  opening  of 
bodies,  they  are  passed  over  slightly  and  in  silence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  diseases  they  do 
abandon  the  cures  of  many,  some  as  in  u^^ior  *^de 
their  nature  incurable,  and  others  as  ™*g5{j*5f^ 
past  the  period  of  cure;  so  that  Sylla 
and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed  so  many  men  to 
die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edicts,  whereof 
numbers  do  escape  with  less  difiicnlty,  than  they 
did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions.     Therefore  I  will 
not  doubt  to  note  as  a  deficience,  that  they  inquire 
not  the  perfect  cures  of  many  diseases,  or  extremi- 
ties of  diseases,  but  pronouncing  them  incurable,  do 
enact  a  law  of  neglect,  and  exempt  ignorance  from 
discredit 

Nay  farther,  I  esteem  it  the  oflUce  of  De  euthanasia 
a  physician  not  only  to  restore  health,  **^^^**'^^- 
but  to  mitigate  pain  and  dolors,  and  not  only 
when  such  mitigation  may  conduce  to  recovery, 
but  when  it  may  serve  to  make  a  fiiir  and  easy 
passage:  for  it  is  no  small  felicity  which  Augus- 
tus Caesar  was  wont  to  wish  to  himself,  that  same 
euthanasia ;  and  which  was  specially  noted  in 
the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  death  was  after 
the  fashion  and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant 
sleep.  So  it  is  written  of  Epicurus,  that  after  his 
disease  was  judged  desperate,  he  drowned  his  sto- 
mach and  senses  with  a  large  draught  and  ingur- 
gitation  of  wine ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  made, 
"  Hinc  Stygias  ebrius  haunt  aquas:"  he  was  not 
sober  enough  to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Stygian 
water.  But  the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make 
a  kind  of  a  scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with  the 
patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored ;  whereas,  in 
my  judgment,  they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill, 
and  to  give  the  attendances  for  the  facilitating  and 
assuaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  cures  of     M^i«,„« 
-.  w     «    ,  ,  ^  .  .        «  Medicin« 

diseases,   I    find   a   deficience   m   the  eiperimenta- 

receipts  of  propriety,  respecting  the  ^^ 
particular  cures  of  diseases ;  for  the  physicians 
have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition  and  experience 
by  their  magistralities,  in  adding,  and  taking  out, 
and  changing  quid  pro  quo,  in  their  receipts,  at 
their  pleasures,  commanding  so  over  the  medi* 
cine,  as  the  medicine  cannot  command  over  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  except  it  be  treacle,  and  mithridatum,  and 
of  late  diascordium,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  them- 
selves to  no  receipts  severely  and  religiously  :  for 
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as  to  the  confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops, 
they  are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety ;  for 
they  are  upon  general  intentions  of  purging,  open- 
ing, comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropriated 
to  particular  diseases ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  many 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  because 
they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their  medicines. 
Therefore  here  is  the  deficience  which  I  find,  that 
physicians  have  not,  partly  out  of  their  own  prac- 
tice, partly  out  of  the  constant  probations  reported 
in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the  traditions  of 
empirics,  set  down  and  delivered  over  certain  ex- 
perimental medicines  for  the  cure  of  particular  dis- 
eases, besides  their  own  conjectural  and  magistral 
descriptions.  For  as  they  were  the  men  of  the  best 
composition  in  the  state  of  Rome,  which  either 
being  consuls  inclined  to  the  people,  or  being  tri- 
bunes inclined  to  the  senate ;  so  in  the  matter  we 
now  handle,  they  be  the  best  physicians,  which 
being  learned,  incline  to  the  traditions  of  experi- 
ence, or  being  empirics,  incline  to  the  methods  of 
learning. 

imitatio  na-  ^^  preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find 
tww  *J>  tiaJj  strange,  especially,  considering  how 
med'iclnai?-**  mineral  medicines  have  been  extolled, 
^^'  and  that  they  are  safer  for  the  outward 

than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath  sought 
to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  baths,  and 
medicinable  fountains:  which  nevertheless  are  con- 
fessed to  receive  their  virtues  from  minerals; 
and  not  so  only,  but  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  what  particular  mineral  they  receive  tincture, 
as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the  like  ;  which  nature, 
if  it  may  be  reduced  to  compositions  of  art,  both  the 
variety  of  them  will  be  increased,  and  the  temper  of 
them  will  be  more  commanded. 

But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particu- 
dicinaie,  sive  1ai^  than  is  agreeable,  either  to  my  in- 
nfedidnanim.  *^^*^*^^  ^^  *^  proportion  ;  I  will  conclude 
this  part  with  the  note  of  one  deficience 
more,  which  seemeth  to  me  of  greatest  consequence ; 
which  is,  that  the  prescripts  in  use  are  too  compen- 
dious to  attain  their  end ;  for  to  my  understanding, 
it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  opinion  to  think  any  medi- 
cine can  be  so  sovereign,  or  so  happy,  as  that  the 
receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work  any  great  effect  upon 
the  body  of  man :  it  were  a  strange  speech,  which 
spoken,  or  spoken  oft,  should  reclaim  a  man  from  a 
vice  to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject;  it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  and  interchange  of  appli- 
cation, which  is  mighty  in  nature ;  which  although 
it  require  more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and 
more  precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recom- 
pensed with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think  by  the  daily  visitations  of  the 
physicians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the  cure ; 
yet  let  a  man  look  into  their  prescripts  and  minis- 
trations, and  he  shall  find  them  but  inconstancies, 
and  every  day's  devices,  without  any  settled  provi- 
dence or  project;  not  that  every  scrupulous  or 
superstitious  prescript  is  effectual,  no  more  than 
every  strait  way  is  the  way  to  heaven,  but  the  truth 
of  the  direction  must  precede  severity  of  obftervance. 


For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  effemi- 
nate :  for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to 
proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and 
to  ourselves.  As  for  artificial  decoration,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which  it  hath  j  being  u^i- 
ther  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor  handsome  to  use, 
nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  Athletic,  1  take  the  subject  of  it  largely,  that 
is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  ability,  whereunto  the 
body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  acti- 
vity, or  of  patience ;  whereof  activity  hath  two  parts, 
strength  and  swiftness :  and  patience  likewise  hath 
two  parts,  hardness  against  wants  and  extremities, 
and  endurance  of  pain  and  torment,  whereof  we  see 
the  practices  in  tumblers,  in  savages,  and  in  those 
that  suffer  punishment :  nay,  if  there  be  any  other 
faculty  which  falls  not  within  any  of  the  former 
divisions,  as  in  those  that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange 
power  of  containing  respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer 
it  to  this  part.  Of  these  things  the  practices  are 
known,  but  the  philosophy  that  concemeth  them  is 
not  much  inquired;  the  rather,  I  think*  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  apt- 
ness of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  custom,  which  is  soon  prescribed ;  which 
though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  to  note  any  de- 
ficiences,  for  the  Olympian  games  are  down  long 
since,  and  the  mediocrity  of  these  things  is  for  use; 
as  for  the  excellency  of  them,  it  serveth  for  the 
most  part  but  for  mercenary  ostentation. 

For  arts  of  Pleasure  sensual,  the  chief  deficienee 
in  them  is  of  laws  to  repress  them.  For  as  it  hath 
been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  which  flourish  in 
times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are  military,  and 
while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal,  and  while  vir- 
tue is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ;  so  1  doubt, 
that  this  age  of  the  world  is  somewhat  upon  the 
descent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  voluptuary  I  couple 
practices  jocular ;  for  the  deceiving  of  the  senses 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  As  for  games 
of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong  to  civil  life  and 
education.  And  thus  much  of  that  particular  human 
philosophy  which  concerns  the  body,  which  is  but 
the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge,  which  concerns  the 
Mind,  it  hath  two  parts,  the  one  that  inquireth  of 
the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind ;  the 
other  that  inquireth  of  the  foculties  or  functions 
thereof. 

Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  considerations  of  the 
original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  native  or  adven- 
tive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  the  immortality  thereof,  and  many  other 
points,  do  appertain ;  which  have  been  not  more 
laboriously  inquired  than  variously  reported ;  so  as 
the  travail  therein  taken  seemeth  to  have  been 
rather  in  a  maze  than  in  a  way.  But  although  1  am 
of  opinion,  that  this  knowledge  may  be  more  really 
and  soundly  inquired  even  in  nature  than  it  hath 
been ;  yet  I  hold,  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  boanded 
by  religion,  or  else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and 
delusion :  for  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the 
creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven 
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and  earth,  by  the  benediction  of  a  producat,  but  was 
immediately  iofipired  from  God;  so  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  abould  be,  otherwise  than  by  accident,  sob- 
j<rt  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  are  the 
subject  of  philosophy ;  and  therefore  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  soul,  must  come 
bf  the  same  inspiration  that  gave  the  substance. 
Unto  this  part  of  knowledge  touching  the  soul  there 
be  two  appendixes,  which,  as  they  have  been  hand- 
H  hsTe  rather  vapoured  forth  &bles  than  kindled 
trotb,  dirinadon,  and  faseination. 

Dimation  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural;  whereof  artificial  is, 
vtiea  the  mind  maketh  a  prediction  by  argument, 
ctBcloding  upon  signs  and  tokens:  natural  is,  when 
the  miad  hath  a  presentation  by  an  internal  power, 
vilhoat  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Artificial  is  of 
tfo  sorts,  either  when  the  argument  is  coupled  with 
&  dentation  of  causes,  which  is  rational ;  or  when 
it  ii  only  grounded  upon  a  coincidence  of  the  efilect, 
thiefa  k  experimental ;  whereof  the  latter  for  the 
feoit  part  is  superstitious ;  such  as  were  the  heathen 
ot^rrations  upon  the  inspection  of  sacrifices,  the 
fli^ti  of  birds,  the  swarming  of  bees,  and  such  as 
ns  the  Chaldean  astrology,  and  the  like.  For 
tttifieial  divination,  the  several  kinds  thereof  are 
iatnbated  amongst  particular  knowledges.  The 
Mrcnomer  bath  his  predictions,  as  of  conjunctions, 
ttpecti,  eclipses,  and  the  like.  The  physician  hath 
iai  predictions,  of  death,  of  recovery,  of  the  acci- 
^ti  and  issues  of  diseases.  The  politician  hath 
ta  predictions ;  "  O  urbem  venalem,  et  dto  peritu- 
raa,  a  emptorem  invenerit!"  which  stayed  not 
kn?  to  be  performed  in  Sylla  first,  and  after  in 
Cwar;  80  as  these  predictions  are  now  impertinent, 
wJ  to  be  referred  over.  But  the  divination  which 
^nngeth  from  the  internal  nature  of  the  soul,  is 
Aat  which  we  now  speak  of,  which  hath  been  made 
^  be  of  two  sorts,  primitive,  and  by  influxion. 
PttmitiTc  is  grounded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
■«d,  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  collected  into  itself; 
ttd  fiot  diffused  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath 
•one  extent  and  latitude  of  prenotion,  which  therefore 
*Ppc»reth  most  in  sleep,  in  ecstasies,  and  near  death, 
f*i  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions ;  and  is 
'^'^^d  and  furthered  by  those  abstinences  and 
**«winces  which  make  the  mind  most  to  consist 
"a  itielt  By  influxion,  is  grounded  upon  the  con- 
«it  that  the  mind,  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  should  take 
•^nation  fh>m  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and 
•pmU;  unto  which  the  same  regiment  doth  like- 
•tte  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the  mind  within 
j^^t  ii  the  state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine 
•'Jbixions,  save  that  it  is  accompanied  in  this  case 
^»^b  a  fervency  and  elevation,  which  the  ancients 
fited  by  fmry,  and  not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as 
«« in  tlif  other. 

raactaatiQn  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagination 
^  intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body  of 
^  imaginant :  for  of  that  we  speak  in  the  proper 
P^<?e;  wherein  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and  the 
ffl«iple«  of  pretended  natural  magic,  have  been  so 
('^''tnperate,  as  they  have  exalted  the  power  of  the 
^•*«inaiion  to  be  much  one  with  the  power  of  mi- 


racle-working  faith ;  others,  that  draw  nearer  to 
probability,  calling  to  their  view  the  secret  passages 
of  things,  and  especially  of  the  contagion  that  pass- 
eth  from  body  to  body,  do  conceive  it  should  like- 
wise be  agreeable  to  nature,  that  there  should  be 
some  transmissions  and  operations  from  spirit  to 
spirit  without  the  mediation  of  the  senses ;  whence 
the  conceits  have  grown,  now  almost  made  civil,  of 
the  mastering  spirit,  and  the  force  of  confidence, 
and  the  like.  Incident  unto  this  is  the  inquiry  how 
to  raise  and  fortify  the  imagination ;  for  if  the  ima- 
gination fortified  have  power,  then  it  is  material  to 
know  how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it.  And  herein  comes 
in  crookedly  and  dangerously,  a  palliation  of  a  great 
part  of  ceremonial  magic.  For  it  may  be  pretended, 
that  ceremonies,  characters,  and  charms,  do  work, 
not  by  any  tacit  or  sacramental  contract  with  evil 
spirits,  but  serve  only  to  strengthen  the  imagination 
of  him  that  useth  it ;  as  images  are  said  by  the 
Roman  church  to  fix  the  cogitations,  and  raise  the 
devotions  of  them  that  pray  before  them.  But  for 
mine  own  judgment,  if  it  be  admitted  that  imagina- 
tion hath  power,  and  that  ceremonies  fortify  ima- 
gination, and  that  they  be  used  sincerely  and  inten- 
tionally for  that  purpose ;  yet  I  should  hold  them 
unlawful,  as  opposing  to  that  first  edict  which  God 
gave  unto  man,  '*  In  sudore  vultfts  comedes  panem 
tuum."  For  they  propound  those  noble  effects, 
which  God  hath  set  forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  .at 
the  price  of  labour,  to  be  attained  by  a  few  easy  and 
slothful  observances.  Deficiencies  in  these  know- 
ledges I  will  report  none,  other  than  the  general 
deficience,  that  it  is  not  Imown  how  much  of  them 
is  verity,  and  how  much  vanity. 

The  knowledge  which  respecteth  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  of  man,  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one  respect- 
ing his  understanding  and  reason,  and  the  other  his 
will,  appetite,  and  affection;  whereof  the  former 
produceth  direction  or  decree,  the  latter  action  or 
execution.  It  is  true  that  the  imagination  is  an 
agent  or  nuncius  in  both  provinces,  both  the  judi- 
cial and  the  ministerial.  For  sense  sendeth  over  to 
imagination  before  reason  have  judged,  and  reason 
sendeth  over  to  imagination  before  the  decree  can 
be  acted :  for  imagination  ever  precedeth  voluntary 
motion,  saving  that  this  Janus  of  imagination  hath 
differing  faces ;  for  the  face  towards  reason  hath 
the  print  of  truth,  but  the  face  towards  action  hath 
the  print  of  good,  which  nevertheless  are  faces, 

'*  Quales  decet  esse  sororum.*' 

Neither  is  the  imagination  simply  and  only  a  mes- 
senger, but  is  invested  with,  or  at  leastwise  usurpeth 
no  small  authority  in  itself,  besides  the  duty  of  the 
message.  For  it  was  well  said  by  Aristotle,  "  That 
the  mind  hath  over  the  body  that  commandment, 
which  the  lord  hath  over  a  bondman ;  but  that 
reason  hath  over  the  imagination  that  command- 
ment which  a  magistrate  hath  over  a  free  citizen," 
who  may  come  also  to  rule  in  his  turn.  For  we  see 
that,  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  we  raise  our 
imagination  above  our  reason,  which  is  the  cause 
why  religion  sought  ever  access  to  the  mind  by 
similitudes,  types,  parables,  visions,  dreams.     And 
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again,  in  all  persuasions,  that  are  wronght  by  elo- 
quence, and  other  impressions  of  like  nature,  which 
do  paint  and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of  things, 
the  chief  recommendation  unto  reason  is  from  the 
imagination.  Nevertheless,  because  I  find  not  any 
science  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the 
imagination,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  former  di- 
vision.  For  as  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  pleasure,  or 
play  of  imagination,  than  a  work  or  duty  thereof. 
And  if  it  be  a  work,  we  speak  not  now  of  such  parts 
of  learning  as  the  imagination  produceth,  but  of 
such  sciences  as  handle  and  consider  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  no  more  than  we  shall  speak  now  of  such 
knowledges  as  reason  produceth,  for  that  extendeth 
to  all  philosophy,  but  of  such  knowledges  as  do 
handle  and  inquire  of  the  faculty  of  reason ;  so  as 
poesy  had  its  tnie  place.  As  for  the  power  of  the 
imagination  in  nature,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying 
the  same,  we  have  mentioned  it  in  the  doetrine 
**  Dc  animft,'*  whereunto  most  fitly  it  belongeth : 
and  lastly,  for  imaginative  or  insinuative  reason, 
which  is  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  we  think  it  best  to 
refer  it  to  the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  former  division,  that  Human 
Philosophy,  which  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  two  parts.  Rational  and  MoraL 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  Rational, 
is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the  least  de- 
lightful, and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty  and  spi- 
nosity  :  for  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  knowledge  is 
"pabulum  animi ;"  so  in  the  nature  of  men's  appe- 
tite to  this  food,  most  men  are  of  the  taste  and  sto- 
mach of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  that  would  fain 
have  returned  "  ad  oUaa  camiom,"  and  were  weary 
of  manna ;  which  thongh  it  were  celestial,  yet 
seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable.  So  generaUy 
men  taste  well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flesh 
and  blood,  civil  history,  morality,  policy,  about  the 
which  men's  affections,  praises,  fortunes,  do  turn  and 
are  conversant ;  but  this  same ''  lumen  siccum  "  doth 
parch  and  offend  most  men's  watery  and  soft  natures. 
But  to  speak  truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth, 
"rational  knowledges"  are  the  keys  of  all  other 
arts;  for  as  Aristotle  saith  aptly  and  elegantly, 
"  That  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
and  the  mind  is  the  form  of  forms ;"  so  these  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  art  of  arts ;  neither  do  they 
only  direct,  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen : 
even  as  the  habit  of  shooting  doth  not  only  enable 
to  shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger 
bow. 

The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number,  divided 
according  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  referred ; 
for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  sought 
or  propounded  ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is  invented  ; 
or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged ;  or  to  deliver  over 
that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the  arts  must  be  four ; 
art  of  inquiry  or  invention ;  art  of  examination  or 
judgment ;  art  of  custody  or  memory ;  and  art  of 
elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing ;  the 
one  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  other  of  speech  and 
arguments.  The  former  of  these  I.  do  report  defi- 
cient }  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  such  a  deficience. 


as  if  in  the  making  of  an  inventory,  touching  the 
estate  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down,  That  there 
is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will  fetch  all 
other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  is  that  which 
should  purchase  all  the  rest  And  like  as  the  West- 
Indies  had  never  been  discovered,  if  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  needle  had  not  been  first  discovered, 
though  the  one  be  vast  regions,  and  the  other  a 
small  motion ;  so  it  cannot  be  found  strange,  if  sci- 
ences be  no  further  discovered,  if  the  art  itself  of 
invention  and  discovery  hath  been  passed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
judgment,  standeth  plainly  confessed :  for  first,  logic 
doth  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences,  or  the  axioms 
of  sciences,  but  passeth  it  over  with  a  cniqae  in  sua 
arte  credendum.  And  Celsus  aduiowledgeth  it 
gravely,  speaking  of  the  empirical  and  dogm&tical 
sects  of  physicians,  '*  That  medicines  and  curea  were 
first  found  out,  and  then  after  the  reasons  and  eauaes 
were  discoursed ;  and  not  the  causes  first  found  out, 
and  by  light  from  them  the  medicines  and  etirea 
discovered."  And  Plato,  in  his  Thesstetus,  noteth 
well,  **  That  particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher 
generalities  give  no  suflkient  direction;  and  that 
the  pith  of  all  sciences,  which  maketh  the  artaman 
differ  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  proposi* 
tions,  which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
from  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore  we 
see,  that  they  which  discourse  of  the  inventions  imd 
originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to  chance  than 
to  art,  and  rather  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  serpents, 
than  to  men. 

"  DictamDum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis,  et  flora  comantesi 
Purputeo :  non  ilia  ferit  incogoita  capris, 
Gramina  rum  tergo  volucres  hsosere  sagitlfle.*' 

So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  consecrate  inventors,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  so  few  human  idols  in  their  temples,  but  almost 
all  brute ; 

''  Ommgenumque  Deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Aoubis, 
Contra  Neptunum,  ct  Vencrem,  conlraque  Mincrvam,**  otc. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Greciana, 
and  ascribe  the  first  inventions  to  men,  yet  yov  will 
rather  believe  that  Prometheus  first  struck  the  flinta, 
and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than  that  when  he  firsc 
struck  the  flints  he  expected  the  spark ;  and  therefore 
we  see  the  West-Indian  Prometheus  had  no  intellK 
gence  with  the  European,  because  of  the  rareness 
with  them  of  flint,  that  gave  the  first  occasion  :  so 
as  it  should  seem,  that  hitherto  men  are  rather  bc^ 
holden  to  a  wild  goat  for  surgery,  or  to  a  nightingale 
for  music,  or  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of  physic,  or ; 
to  the  potlid  that  flew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally 
to  chance,  or  any  thing  else,  than  to  logic,  for  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  Neither  is  the  form 
of  invention  which  Virgil  describeth  mxich  other* 

"  Ut  varias  usus  meditaodo  eztunderet  artes 
Paulatim." 

For  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  otbc^i 
method  than  that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable  ofl 
and  do  put  in  use :  which  is  a  perpetual  intendiia^ 
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a  practising  some  one  thing,  urged  and  imposed  by 
0  abiolate  necessity  of  conservation  of  being ;  for 
10  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  "  Usus  uni  rei  deditns, 
rt  natumn  ct  artem  scBpe  vincit."  And  therefore 
ilfit  be  said  of  nien« 

*'  Labor  omaiA  Wncit 
Inpvoboii  et  duns  urgens  in  rebus  egestai ;" 

it  is  likewise  said  of  beasts,  **  Quis  psittaco  docuit 
mmxfitpti"  Who  taught  the  raven  in  a  drought 
to  throw  pebbles  into  a  hollow  tree,  where  she 
ffpied  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as  she 
B3^t  coffle  to  it  ?  Who  taught  the  bee  to  sail 
tfaroQgh  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  fhid  the  way 
iim  a  field  in  flower  a  great  way  off,  to  her  hive  ? 
Wl»  ttnght  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  com  that 
ike  bvmth  in  her  hill  lest  it  should  take  root  and 
pwr?  Add  then  the  word  extundere,  which  im- 
porteth  die  extreme  difficulty ;  and  the  word  paula- 
fis,  whieh  importeth  the  extreme  slowness ;  and 
R  are  where  we  were,  even  amongst  the  Egyptian 
j^;  there  being  little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason, 
BdBothingto  the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of  invention. 
Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  logicians  speak 
fiuA  wWch  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato,  whereby 
Ike  pritunples  of  sciences  may  be  pretended  to  be 
ianoted,  and  so  the  middle  propositions  by  deriva- 
Ifas  from  the  principles ;  their  form  of  induction,  I 
■7.  is  utterly  vicious  and  incompetent ;  wherein 
krt  error  is  the  fouler,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  art 
toperfcetand  exalt  nature;  but  they  contrariwise 
^n  wronged,  abused,  and  traduced  nature.  For 
se  that  shall  attentively  observe  how  the  mind  doth 
IMher  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  nnto 
bt  whieh  the  poet  spcaketh  of,  '*  Aerei  mellis  cce- 
btiadona,"  distilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  parti- 
■faw  natttral  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the 
Md  and  garden,  shall  find,  that  the  mind  of  herself 
If  lAtun  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction  much 
^er  than  they  describe  it  For  to  conclude  upon 
■  nmmeration  of  particulars  without  instance  con- 
^•dictwy,  is  no  conclusion,  but  a  conjecture;  for 
■^  ctn  assure,  in  many  subjects,  upon  those  parti- 
™tifi  which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there  are  not 
**>«  OB  the  contrary  side  which  appear  not.  As 
'  Manuel  should  have  rested  upon  those  sons  of 
'o^  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  failed 
^D«Tid  which  was  in  the  field.  And  this  form,  to 
■y  truth,  is  80  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible 
»f  wiu  10  subtile,  as  have  managed  these  things, 
•h»ye  oflered  it  to  the  world,  but  that  they  hasted 
b  their  theories  and  dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious 
*1  scornful  toward  particulars,  which  their  man- 
t  vu  to  use  but  as  iictores  and  viatores,  for  ser- 
*"nts  and  whifflers,  ad  summovendam  turbam,  to 
*ke  way  and  make  room  for  their  opinions,  rather 
tm  in  their  true  use  and  service  t  certainly  it  is  a 
hiii|r  nwy  touch  a  man  with  a  religious  wonder  to 
w  bow  the  footsteps  of  seduceroent  are  the  very 
«m*  in  difine  and  human  truth ;  for  as  in  divine 
wh  man  cannot  endure  to  become  as  a  child ;  so 
n  homan,  they  reputed  the  attending  the  inductions, 
»hefcor  we  speak,  aa  if  it  were  a  second  infancy  or 

stodhood. 


Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them 
in  subject  of  nature  by  syllogism,  that  is,  by  touch 
and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  moral- 
ities, laws,  and  the  like ;  yea,  and  divinity,  because 
it  pleaseth  God  to  apply  himself  to  the  capacity  of 
the  simplest,  that  form  may  have  use,  and  in  natural 
philosophy  likewise,  by  way  of  argument  or  satis- 
factory reason,  **  Qu«e  assensum  parit,  operis  effoeta 
est ;"  but  the  subtilty  of  nature  and  operations  will 
not  be  enchained  in  those  bonds;  for  arguments 
consist  of  propositions,  and  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of 
popular  notions  of  things ;  which  notions,  if  they  be 
grossly  and  variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it 
is  not  the  laborious  examination  either  of  conse- 
quences of  arguments,  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions, 
that  can  ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as  the  phy- 
sicians speak,  in  the  first  digestion  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent 
philosophers  became  sceptics  and  academics,  and 
denied  any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion, and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  man 
extended  only  to  appearances  and  probabilities.  It 
is  true  that  in  Socrates  it  was  supposed  to  be  but 
a  form  of  irony,  "  Scientiam  dissimulando  simulavit  :** 
for  he  used  to  disable  his  knowledge,  to  the  end  to 
enhance  his  knowledge,  like  the  humour  of  Tiberius 
in  his  beginnings,  that  would  reign,  but  would  not 
acknowledge  so  much;  and  in  the  later  academy, 
which  Cicero  embraced,  this  opinion  also  of  acata- 
lepsia,  I  doubt,  was  not  held  sincerely :  for  that  all 
those  which  excelled  in  copy  of  speech,  seem  to 
have  chosen  that  sect  as  that  which  wnn  fittest  to 
give  glory  to  their  eloquence,  and  variable  dis- 
courses ;  being  rather  like  progresses  of  pleasure, 
than  journeys  to  an  end.  But  assuredly  many  scat- 
tered in  both  academies  did  hold  it  in  subtilty  and 
integrity.  But  here  was  their  chief  error;  they 
charged  the  deceit  npon  the  senses,  which  in  my 
judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cavillations,  are 
very  suflicicnt  to  certify  and  report  truth,  though 
not  alwa3rs  immediately,  yet  by  comparison,  by  help 
of  instrument,  and  by  producing  and  urging  such 
things  as  are  too  subtile  for  the  sense,  to  some  ef- 
fect comprehensible  by  the  sense,  and  other  like  as- 
sistance. But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
upon  the  manner  of  collecting  and  concluding  upon 
the  reports  of  the  senses.  This  I  speak  not  to  dis- 
able the  mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help : 
for  no  man,  be  he  never  so  cunning  or  practised, 
can  make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  help  of 
a  ruler  or  compass. 

This  part  of  invention,  concerning    ,^_   ,     . 
the  invention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  literata,  et  in- 
God  give  me  leave,  hereafter  to  pro-  {JS]^** 
pound,   having  digested   it   into    two 
parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  experientia  literata, 
and  the  other  interpretatio  naturee :  the  former  be- 
ing but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.     But 
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I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  speak  too  great  npon 
a  promise. 

The  invention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not  pro- 
perly an  invention ;  for  to  invent,  is  to  discover  that 
we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  resummon  that 
which  we  already  know ;  and  the  use  of  this  inven- 
tion is  no  other,  but  out  of  the  knowledge,  whereof 
our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw  forth  or  call 
before  us  that  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  which  we  take  into  our  consideration. 
So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  invention,  but  a  re- 
membrance  or  suggestion,  with  an  application; 
which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools  do  place  it  after 
judgment,  as  subsequent  and  not  precedent.  Ne- 
vertheless, because  we  do  account  it  a  chace,  as  well 
of  deer  in  an  enclosed  park,  as  in  a  forest  at  large, 
and  that  it  hath  already  obtained  the  name ;  let  it 
be  called  invention,  so  as  it  be  perceived  and  dis- 
cerned that  the  scope  and  end  of  this  invention  is 
readiness  and  present  use  of  our  knowledge,  and 
not  addition  or  amplification  thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  use  of  knowledge  there  are 
two  courses,  preparation  and  suggestion.  The  for- 
mer of  these  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of  knowledge, 
consisting  rather  of  diligence  than  of  any  artificial 
erudition.  And  herein  Aristotle  wittily,  but  hurt- 
fully,  doth  deride  the  sophists  near  his  time,  saying, 
"  They  did  as  if  one  that  professed  the  art  of  shoe- 
making  should  not  teach  how  to  make  a  shoe, 
but  only  exhibit  in  a  readiness  a  number  of  shoes 
of  all  fashions  and  sizes."  But  yet  a  man  might 
reply,  that  if  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in 
his  shop,  but  only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he 
should  be  weakly  customed.  But  our  Saviour, 
speaking  of  divine  knowledge,  saith,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  good  householder, 
that  bringeth  forth  both  new  and  old  store :"  and 
we  see  the  ancient  writers  of  rhetoric  do  give  it  in 
precept  that  pleaders  should  have  the  places  whereof 
they  have  most  continual  use,  ready  handled  in  all 
the  variety  that  may  be ;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  equity,  and 
contrary  ;  and  to  speak  for  presumptions  and  infer- 
ences against  testimony,  and  contrary.  And  Cicero 
himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great  experience, 
delivereth  it  plainly ;  that  whatsoever  a  man  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of^  if  he  will  take  the  pains, 
he  may  have  it  in  efiect  premeditate,  and  handled  in 
thesi :  so  that  when  he  cometh  to  a  particular,  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  put  to  names, 
and  times,  and  places,  and  such  other  circumstances 
of  individuals.  We  see  likewise  the  exact  diligence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  in  regard  of  the  great  force 
that  the  entrance  and  access  into  causes  hath  to 
make  a  good  impression,  had  ready  framed  a  num- 
her  of  prefaces  for  orations  and  speeches.  All 
which  authorities  and  precedents  may  overweigh 
Aristotle*s  opinion,  that  would  have  us  change  a 
rich  wardrobe  for  a  pair  of  shears. 

But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provision 
or  preparatory  store,  though  it  be  common  both  to 
logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an  entry  of  it 
here,  where  it  came  first  to  be  spoken  of,  1  think  fit 
to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of  it  to  rhetoric. 


The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  termauggt 
Uon,  doth  assign  and  direct  ns  to  certain  oiarlu 
places,  which  may  excite  our  miod  to  retiira  m 
produce  such  knowledge,  as  it  hath  formerly  c< 
lected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  use  thereof.  K^ 
ther  is  this  use,  truly  taken,  only  to  furnish  arg 
ment  to  dispute  probably  with  others,  bat  likewi 
to  minister  unto  our  judgment  to  conclude  arig 
within  ourselves.  Neither  may  these  places  sen 
only  to  prompt  our  invention,  bat  also  to  direct  o< 
inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  is  hi 
a  knowledge.  For  as  Plato  saith,  "  Whosoev 
seeketh,  knoweth  that  which  he  seeketh  for  in 
general  notion,  else  how  shall  he  know  it  when  ] 
hath  found  it?"  And  therefore  the  larger  yo) 
anticipation  is,  the  more  direct  and  compendJOD& 
your  search.  But  the  same  places  which  will  he! 
us  what  to  produce  of  that  which  we  know  alrea^ 
will  also  help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  belb 
us,  what  questions  to  ask :  or,  if  we  have  books  ai 
authors  to  instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  s) 
revolve:  so  as  I  cannot  report,  that  this  part 
invention,  which  is  that  which  the  schools  ei 
topics,  is  deficient. 

Nevertheless  topics  are  of  two  sorts,  general  si 
special.  The  general  we  have  spoken  to,  but  tl 
particular  hath  been  touched  by  some,  but  rejecti 
generally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  Bat  leavii 
the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much  in  t| 
schools,  which  is,  to  be  vainly  subtile  in  a  few  thing 
which  are  within  their  command,  and  to  reject  \h 
rest,  I  do  receive  particular  topics,  that  is,  places 
directions  of  invention  and  inquiry  in  every  paiticj 
lar  knowledge,  as  things  of  great  use,  being  mil 
tures  of  logic  with  the  matter  of  sciences:  for  I 
these  it  holdeth,  "  Ars  inveniendi  adolesdt  cu 
inventis ;"  for  as  in  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  od{ 
gain  that  part  of  the  way  which  is  passed,  but  n 
gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  whM 
remaineth ;  so  every  degree  of  proceeding  in 
science  giveth  a  light  to  that  which  followeth,  whic 
light  if  we  strengthen,  by  drawing  it  forth  into  que 
tions  or  places  of  inquiry,  we  do  greatly  advaxM 
our  pursuit 

Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  judgment,  wbk 
handle  the  natures  of  proofo  and  demonatnitioii 
which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  «il 
invention :  for  in  all  inductions,  whether  in  good  < 
vicious  form,  the  same  action  of  the  mind  whi< 
inventeth,  judgethi  all  one  as  in  the  sense:  U 
otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by  syllogism ;  for  the  p«W 
being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  invention  i 
the  mean  is  one  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the  c<M 
sequences  is  another:  the  one  exciting  only,  tl 
other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and  t7» 
form  of  judgment,  we  refer  ourselves  to  that  whM 
we  have  spoken  of  interpretation  of  natareu 

For  the  other  judgment  by  syllogism,  as  it  b 
thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  it  hsti 
been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured ;  for  th 
nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have  sonM 
what  in  his  understanding  fixed  and  unmovat4i 
and  as  a  rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  And  lhcf« 
fore  as  Aristotle  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that  in  si 
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fflodoo  there  it  some  point  quiescent ;  and  as  he 
elegantly  expoundeth  the  ancient  faUe  of  Atlas,  that 
slood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven  from  falling,  to 
be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of  heaven,  where- 
Qpoa  the  conversion  is  accomplished ;  so  assuredly 
am  hftve  a  desire  to  have  an  Atlas  or  axle-tree 
vidiin,  to  keep  them  from  fluctuation,  which  is  like 
tD  a  perpetoal  peril  of  falling :  therefore  men  did 
hasten  to  set  down  some  principles  about  which  the 
variety  of  their  disputations  might  turn. 

So  tben  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction 
0^  propositions  to  principles  in  a  middle  term.  The 
(riociples  to  be  agreed  by  all,  and  exempted  from 
iTgQinent:  the  middle  term  to  be  elected  at  the 
fibcfly  of  every  man's  invention :  the  reduction  to 
ko/two  kinds,  direct  and  inverted;  the  one  when 
tite  proposition  is  reduced  to  the  principle,  which 
ttity  term  a  probation  ostensive ;  the  other,  when 
(ke  contradictory  of  the  proposition  is  reduced  to 
iit  contradictory  of  the  principle,  which  is  that 
«bich  they  call  per  incommodum,  or  pressing  an 
almtdity;  the  number  of  middle  terms  to  be  as 
^  proposition  standeth  degrees  more  or  less 
ruDored  from  the  principle. 

Bot  this  art  hath  two  several  methods  of  doctrine, 
t^  one  by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by  way  of 
AotioD;  the  former  frameth  and  setteth  down  a 
ine  ibnn  of  consequence,  by  the  variations  and 
Sections  from  which  errors  and  inconsequences 
luy  be  exactly  judged.  Toward  the  composition 
nx)  ftroctnre  of  which  form  it  is  incident  to  handle 
^f  ptrtfl  thereof^  which  are  propositions,  and  the 
P^rt)  of  propositions,  which  are  simple  words ;  and 
^Ihs  ii  that  part  of  logic  which  is  comprehended  in 
tbe  inalytics. 

The  second  method  of  doctrine  was  introduced 
W  expedite  use  and  assurance'  sake  ;  discovering 
^  more  subtile  forms  of  sophisms  and  illaqueations, 
»fjth  their  rcdargutions,  which  is  that  which  is 
tensed  Elenches.  For  although  in  the  more  gross 
>*ts  of  fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Seneca  maketh 
^  comparison  well,  as  in  juggling  feats,  which 
ibmg))  ir0  know  not  how  they  are  done,  yet  we 
^  well  it  is  not  as  it  seemeth  to  be,  yet  the  more 
«^fc  sort  of  them  doth  not  qply  put  a  man  besides 
Ins  answer,  but  doth  many  times  abuse  his  judgment. 

^  part  concerning  Elenches  is  excellently 
™ied  by  Aristotle  in  precept,  but  more  excel- 
^F  by  Plato  in  example  ;  not  only  in  the  persons 
^  the  sophists,  but  even  in  Socrates  himself,  who 
Pf^J^ng  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm  that 
•Iwcb  wat  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exactly  ex- 
f'f^irf  all  the  forms  of  objection,  fallacy,  and  re- 
^ri^tion.  And  although  we  have  said  that  the 
">«  0^  this  doctrine  is  for  redargution ;  yet  it  is 
™»nifett,  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  use  is  for  cap- 
^^  and  eontradiction,  which  passeth  for  a  great 
^^1  and  no  donbt  is  of  very  great  advantage, 
<hoQgh  the  diflerence  be  good  which  was  made 
^twftn  orators  and  sophisters,  that  the  one  is  as 
<be  greybonnd,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  the 
'*^  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hath  her 
^^'"'^tagc  in  the  turn,  so  as  it  is  the  advantage  of 
^^  weaker  creature. 
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But  yet  farther,  this  doctrine  of  Elenches  hath  a 
more  ample  latitude  and  extent,  than  is  perceived ; 
namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  knowledge ;  whereof 
some  are  laboured,  and  others  omitted.  For  first,  I 
conceive,  though  it  may  seem  at  first  somewhat 
strange,  that  that  part  which  is  variably  referred, 
sometimes  to  logic,  sometimes  to  metaphysic,  touch- 
ing the  common  adjuncts  of  essences,  is  but  an 
elenche ;  for  the  great  sophism  of  all  sophisms 
being  equivocation  or  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrase, 
especially  of  such  words  as  are  most  general  and 
intervene  in  every  inquiry ;  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  true  and  fruitful  uses,  leaving  vain  subtilties 
and  speculations,  of  the  inquiry  of  majority,  minority, 
priority,  posteriority,  identity,  diversity,  possibility, 
act,  totality,  parts,  existence,  privation,  and  the  like, 
are  but  wise  cautions  against  ambiguities  of  speech. 
So  again,  the  distribution  of  things  into  certain 
tribes,  which  we  call  categories  or  predicaments,  are 
but  cautions  against  the  confusion  of  definitions  and 
divisions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  seducement  that  worketh  by 
the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the  sub- 
tilty  of  the  illaqueation,  not  so  much  perplexing  the 
reason,  as  over-ruling  it  by  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  this  part  I  think  more  proper  to  handle, 
when  I  shall  speak  of  rhetoric. 

But  lastly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profound  kind  of  fallacies  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  I  find  not  observed  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others 
appertaineth  most  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare  the 
understanding  in  some  particulars,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the  state 
thereof.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  far  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  clear  and  equal  glass,  wherein  the  beams 
of  things  should  reflect  according  to  their  true  inci- 
dence ;  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass, 
full  of  superstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be  not  de- 
livered and  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  con- 
sider the  false  appearances  that  are  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  beholding 
them  in  an  example  or  two ;  as  first  in  that  instance 
which  is  the  root  of  all  superstition,  namely,  that  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  consonant 
for  the  affirmative  or  active  to  eflect  more  than 
the  negative  or  privative.  So  that  a  few  times 
hitting,  or  presence,  countervails  ofttimes  failing, 
or  absence ;  as  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras  to 
him  that  showed  him,  in  Neptune's  temple,  the 
great  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  had  escaped 
shipwreck,  and  had  paid  their  vows  to  Neptune, 
saying,  **  Advise  now,  you  that  think  it  folly  to  invo- 
cate  Neptune  in  tempest."  **  Yea,  but,"  saith  Diago- 
ras, "  where  are  they  painted  that  are  drowned  P  " 
Let  us  behold  it  in  another  instance,  namely,  "  That 
the  spirit  of  man,  being  of  an  equal  and  uniform 
substance,  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature 
a  greater  equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth." 
Hence  it  cometh,  that  the  mathematicians  caimot 
satisfy  themselves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  discharged  of  eccen- 
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tries.  Hehce  it  cometh,  that  whereas  there  are 
many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were,  monodica,  sui 
juris ;  yet  the  cogitations  of  man  do  feign  unto  them 
relatives,  parallels,  and  conjugates,  whereas  no  such 
thing  is  ;  as  they  have  feigned  an  element  of  fire  to 
keep  square  with  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  the  like : 
nay,  it  is  not  credible,  till  it  be  opened,  what  a  num- 
ber of  fictions  and  fantasies,  the  similitude  of  human 
actions  and  arts,  together  with  the  making  of  man 
communis  mensura,  have  brought  into  natural  phi- 
losophy, not  much  better  than  the  heresy  of  tfie 
Anthropomorphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and 
solitary  monks,  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  an- 
swerable to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed 
the  gods  to  be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore 
Yelleius  the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked, 
why  God  should  have  adorned  the  heavens  with 
stars,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ^dilis;  one  that  should 
have  set  forth  some  magnificent  shows  or  plays. 
For  if  that  great  work-master  had  been  of  an  hu- 
man disposition,  he  would  have  cast  the  stars  into 
some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and  orders,  like 
the  frets  in  the  roofs  of  houses ;  whereas  one  can 
scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or  straight 
line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number ;  so  differing 
an  harmony  there  is  between  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  nature. 

Let  us  consider,  again,  the  ffilse  appearances  im- 
posed upon  us,  by  every  man's  own  individual  na- 
ture and  custom,  in  that  feigned  supposition  that 
Plato  maketh  of  the  cave ;  for  certainly,  if  a  child 
were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the  earth 
until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly  abroad* 
he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imaginations.  So 
in  like  manner,  although  our  persons  Kve  in  the 
view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are  included  in  the 
caves  of  our  own  complexions  and  customs,  which 
minister  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain  opinions, 
if  they  be  not  recalled  to  examination.  But  hereof 
we  have  given  many  examples  in  one  of  the  errors, 
or  peccant  humours,  which  we  ran  briefly  over  in 
our  first  book. 

And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances 
that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are 
framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and 
capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort ;  and  although  we  think 
we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well,  **  Lo- 
quendum  ut  vnlgus,  scntiendum  ut  sapientes ;"  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot 
back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment ;  so  as 
it  is  almost  necessary  in  all  controversies  and  dispu- 
tations, to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematics, 
in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  defini- 
tions of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know 
how  we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether 
they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass, 
for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end  there  where 
we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is  in  questions  and 
differences  about  words.  To  conclude 
inapii,8ivcde  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
hlmiani"nati-  '*  ^^^  possible  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
vis  et  advf nti-  these  fallacies  and  false  appearances, 
because  they  are  inseparable  from  our 
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nature  and  condition  of  life ;  so  yet  nevertheless  \h 
caution  of  them,  for  all  clenches,  ns  was  said,  ni 
but  cautions,  doth  extremely  Import  the  true  eontlw 
of  human  judgment  The  particular  clenches  d 
cautions  against  these  three  false  appearanc^x,  ' 
find  altogether  deficient. 

There  remaineth  one  part  of  judgment  of  ^rri 
excellency,  which  to  mine  understanding  is  so  tligbl 
ly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  alM)  deficient 
which  is,  the  application  of  the  differing  kinds  i 
proofs  to  the  differing  kinds  of  subjects  ;  for  tfat^ 
being  but  four  kinds  of  demonstrations,  p^  tnalt^ 
that  is,  by  the  immediate  consent  of  demoQ»tr«tt 
the  mind  or  sense,  by  induction,  by  syl-  """** 
logism,  and  by  congruity;  which  is  that  whid 
Aristotle  calleth  demonstration  in  orb,  or  cird( 
and  not  a  notioribus;  every  of  these  hath  certd 
subjects  in  the  matter  of  sciences,  in  which  resprt 
tively  they  have  chiefest  use ;  and  certain  other 
from  which  respectively  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
and  the  rigour  and  curiosity  in  requiring  the  mo* 
severe  proofs  in  some  things,  and  chiefly  the  fadBt 
in  contenting  ourselves  with  the  more  remiss  prooj 
in  others,  hath  been  amongst  the  greatest  causei  ( 
detriment  and  hinderance  to  knowledge,  the  distritx 
tions  and  assignations  of  demonstrations,  accordii^ 
to  the  analogy  of  sciences,  1  note  as  deficient 

The  custody  or  retaining  of  knowledge  is  eith< 
in  writing  or  memory ;  whereof  writing  hath  t* 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  order « 
the  entry  :  for  the  art  of  characters,  or  other  visiM 
notes  of  words  or  things,  it  hath  nearest  conjugatici 
with  grammar;  and  therefore  I  refer  it  to  the  do 
place :  for  the  disposition  and  collocation  of  tin 
knowledge  which  we  preserve  in  writing,  it  con 
sisteth  in  a  good  digest  of  common-places;  wherein 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice  imputed  to  the  m 
of  common-place  books,  as  causing  a  retardation  « 
reading,  and  some  sloth  or  relaxation  of  memory 
But  because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit  thing  in  kno* 
ledges  to  be  forward  and  pregnant,  except  a  wm 
be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry  of  commonplace 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  essence  in  studyins 
as  that  which  assureth  copy  of  invention,  and  cor 
tracteth  judgment  to  a  strength.  But  this  is  irw 
that  of  the  methods  of  common-places  that  I  hsv 
seen,  there  is  none  of  any  sufficient  worth,  all  ofthfi 
carrying  merely  the  face  of  a  school,  and  not  of 
world,  and  referring  to  vulgar  matters,  andpedantic^ 
divisions,  without  all  life,  or  respect  to  action. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  r 
knowledge,  which  is  memory,  I  find  that  (acultr  v 
my  judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  thct 
is  extant  of  it ;  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that  there  «r 
better  precepts  than  that  art  and  better  practice*  •> 
that  art  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  th 
art  as  it  is  may  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentatiot 
prodigious :  but  in  nse,  as  it  is  now  managed,  I 
is  barren,  not  burdensome  nor  dangerous  to  nature 
memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren ;  that  is.  n« 
dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  nse  of  bu»I 
ness  and  occasions.  And  therefore  I  make  no  m^ 
estimation  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  twm«* 
or  words  upon  once  hearing,  or  the  pouring  fofti 
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of  a  Boaber  of  ferses  or  rhimes  ex  tempore,  or  the 
aaliDg  of  a  satiiieftl  simile  of  eveiy  thing,  or  the 
toniaig  of  erery  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or 
eoDtndieCiog  ojf  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  the  like, 
vbereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  there  is  great 
cnpia,  and  aoch  as  by  device  and  practice  may  be 
fulled  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,  than  I 
&  of  th«  tricks  of  tumblers,  ftinambuloes,  baladines ; 
the  one  being  the  aame  in  the  mind,  that  the  other 
it  in  the  body ;  matters  of  strangeness  without 
vorthioeis. 

Tbis  art  of  memory  is  but  bmlt  upon  two  inten- 
tms;  the  one  presotion,  the  other  emblem.  Pre- 
todoD  discbargeth  die  indefinite  seeking  of  that  we 
foold  remember,  anddirecteth  us  to  seek  in  a  narrow 
nopits;  that  is,  somewhat  that  hath  congruity 
vitb  oar  place  of  memoiy.  Emblem  rednceth  con- 
eeiti  iotelleetoal  to  images  sensible,  which  strike 
Hie  moaory  more ;  out  of  which  axioms  may  be 
inn  madi  better  pracde  than  diat  in  use :  and 
Wiidff  which  axioms,  there  are  divers  more 
tooebing  help  of  memory,  not  inferior  to  them.  But 
1  £d  ia  the  beginning  distinguish,  not  to  report 
6oK  tbings  deficient,  which  are  but  only  ill  managed. 

There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  rational  know* 
feiff.  which  is  transitive,  concerning  the  expressing 
flrtmnilerring  our  knowledge  to  others,  which  I 
fi9  term  by  the  general  name  of  tradition  or  de- 
limy.  Tradition  hath  three  parts:  the  first  con- 
fmring  the  organ  of  tradition ;  the  second,  concern- 
in;  the  method  of  tradition ;  and  the  third,  cod- 
e«niiig  the  illustration  of  tradition. 

For  the  organ  o(  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  or 
siting :  for  Aristotle  sailh  well,  "Words  are  the 
itngfs  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  images 
tif  words  ;**  but  yet  it  is  not  of  necessity  that  cogi- 
t>tK)M  be  expressed  by  the  medium  of  words.  For 
tobatmever  is  capable  of  sufficient  differences,  and 
^  perceptible  by  the  sense,  is  in  nature  compe- 
|nit  to  express  cogitations.  And  therefore  we  see 
i«  the  commerce  of  barbarous  people,  that  under- 
^ttdoot  one  another's  language,  and  in  the  practice 
^^tn  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  that  men's  minds 
w  eiprrssed  in  gestures,  though  not  exactly,  yet 
^ttm  the  turn.  And  we  understand  ferther,  that 
^  i*  the  use  of  China,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  high 
I^wnl,  to  write  in  characters  real,  which  express 
■either  letters  nor  words  in  gross,  but  things  or 
^Btiaui;  insomuch  as  countries  and  provinces,  wliich 
i">^^CBtaod  not  one  another's  language,  can  never- 
^leti  read  one  another's  writings,  because  the 
^^a^aeters  are  accepted  more  generally  than  the 
^ofrnges  do  extend-,  and  therefore  they  have  a 
*ut  naltitode  of  characters,  as  many,  I  suppose,  as 
'*&tl  words. 

These  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  sorts ;  the 
^  vhea  the  note  bath  some  similitude  or  con- 
pnity  with  the  notion;  the  other  ad  placitum, 
^«nng  force  only  by  contract  or  acceptation.  Of  the 
^»»er  sort  are  hieroglyphics  and  gestures.  For  as 
tohieroglyphica,  things  of  ancient  use,  and  embraced 
'^ktf  by  the  iBgyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
»«riont,ihey  are  but  as  continued  impresses  and 
'^yenwL  And  as  for  gestures,  they  are  as  transi- 
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tory  hieroglyphics,  and  are  to  hieroglyphics,  as 
words  spoken  are  to  words  written,  in  that  they  abide 
not :  but  they  have  evermore,  as  well  as  the  other, 
an  affinity  with  the  things  signified ;  as  Periander, 
being  consulted  with,  how  to  preserve  a  tyranny  newly 
usurped,  bid  the  messenger  attend  and  report  what 
he  saw  him  do,  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped 
all  the  highest  flowers;  signifying,  that  it  consisted 
in  the  cutting  off  and  keeping  low  of  the  nobility 
and  grandees.  Ad  placitum  are  the  characters  real 
before  mentioned,  and  words :  although  some  have 
been  willing  by  curious  inquiry,  or  rather  by  apt 
feigning,  to  have  derived  imposition  of  names  from 
reason  and  intendment ;  a  speculation  elegant,  and, 
by  reason  it  searcheth  into  antiquity,  reverent ;  but 
sparingly  mixed  with  truth,  and  of  small 
fifuit.  This  portion  of  knowledge,  touch-  ^rwn.*'* 
ing  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogitations 
in  general,  1  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient  And 
although  it  may  seem  of  no  great  use,  considering 
that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do  far  excel  all 
the  other  ways ;  yet  because  this  part  concemeth, 
as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge,  for  words  are  the 
tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits,  as  moneys 
are  for  values,  and  that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant 
that  moneys  may  be  of  another  kind  than  gold  and 
silver,  I  thought  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration 
of  them  hath  produced  the  science  of  Grammar; 
for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself  in  those 
benedictions,  from  which  by  his  fault  he  hath  been 
deprived ;  and  as  he  hath  striven  against  the  first 
general  curse,  by  the  invention  of  all  other  arts ;  so 
hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second  general 
curse,  which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the 
art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  use  in  a  mother  tongue 
is  small;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulgar 
tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to  learned  tongues. 
The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures ;  the  one  popular, 
which  is  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  lan- 
guages, as  well  for  intercourse  of  speech,  as  for  un- 
derstanding of  authors;  the  other  philosophical, 
examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  they 
are  the  footsteps  and  prints  of  reason :  which  kind 
of  analogy  between  words  and  reason  is  handled 
sparsim,  brokenly,  though  not  entirely  ;  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  report  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it 
very  worthy  to  be  reduced  into  a  science  by  itself. 

Unto  Grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix, 
the  consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words,  which 
are  measure,  sound,  and  elevation  or  accent,  and 
the  sweetness  and  harshness  of  them :  whence 
hath  issued  some  curious  observations  in  rhetori^N 
but  chiefly  poesy,  as  we  consider  it,  in  respect 
of  the  verse,  and  not  of  the  argument;  wherein 
though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie  themselves  to 
the  ancient  measures,  jret  in  modem  languages  it 
seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new  measures  of 
verses  as  of  dances ;  for  a  dance  is  a  measured  pace, 
as  a  verse  is  a  measured  speech.  In  these  things 
the  sense  is  better  judge  than  the  art ; 

"  Coena  fercula  nostroB 
Mallem  convivis,  qumm  placuisse  cocis." 
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And  of  the  servile  expressing  antiquity  in  an  unlike 
and  unfit  subject,  it  is  well  said,  "  Quod  tempore  an- 
tiquum videtur,  id  incongmitate  est  maxime  novum." 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or  al- 
phabets, but  may  be  in  words.  The  kinds  of  ciphers, 
besides  the  simple  ciphers,  with  changes,  and  inter- 
mixtures of  nulls  and  non-significants,  are  many,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the  infolding :  wheel- 
ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles,  &c.  But  the  virtues  of 
them,  whereby  they  are  to  be  preferred,  are  three ; 
that  they  be  not  laborious  to  write  and  read ;  that 
they  be  impossible  to  decipher ;  and  in  some  cases, 
that  they  be  without  suspicion.  The  highest  degree 
whereof  is  to  write  omnia  per  omnia ;  which  is  un- 
doubtedly possible  with  a  proportion  quincuple  at 
most,  of  the  writing  infolding  to  the  writing  infolded, 
and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever.  This  art  of 
ciphering  hath  for  relative  an  art  of  deciphering,  by 
supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as  things  are,  of  great 
use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers  were  well  managed, 
there  be  multitudes  of  them  which  exclude  the  de- 
cipherer. But  in  regard  of  the  rawness  and  onskil- 
fulness  of  the  hands  through  which  they  pass,  the 
greatest  matters  are  many  times  carried  in  the 
weakest  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great  mus- 
ter-roll of  sciences,  naming  them  for  show  and  osten- 
tation, and  to  little  other  purpose.  But  let  those 
which  are  skilful  in  them  judge,  whether  I  bring 
them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  in  that 
which  I  speak  of  them,  though  in  few  words,  there 
be  not  some  seed  of  proficience.  And  this  must  be 
remembered,  that  as  there  be  many  of  great  account 
in  their  countries  and  provinces,  which  when  they 
come  up  to  the  seat  of  the  estate,  are  but  of  mean 
rank,  and  scarcely  regarded;  so  these  arts  being 
here  placed  with  the  principal  and  supreme  sciences, 
•eem  petty  things ;  yet  to  such  as  have  chosen  them 
to  spend  their  labours  and  studies  in  them,  they 
seem  great  matters. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  see  it  hath  moved 
a  controversy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  civil  business, 
if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fall  at  words,  there 
is  commonly  an  end  of  the  matter  for  that  time,  and 
no  proceeding  at  all ;  so  in  learning,  where  there 
is  much  controversy,  there  is  many  times  little  in- 
quiry. For  this  part  of  knowledge  of  method  seem- 
eth  to  me  so  weakly  inquired,  as  1  shall  report  it 
deficient. 

Method  hnth  been  placed,  and  that  not  amiss,  in 
logic,  as  a  part  of  judgment:  for  as  the  doctrine  of 
syllogisms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of  judgment 
upon  that  which  is  invented,  so  the  doctrine  of  me- 
thod containeth  the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that 
which  is  to  be  delivered ;  for  judgment  precedeth 
delivery,  as  it  foUoweth  invention.  Neither  is  the 
method  or  the  nature  of  the  tradition  material  only 
to  the  use  of  knowledge,  but  likewise  to  the  pro- 
gression of  knowledge  :  for  since  the  labour  and 
life  of  one  man  cannot  attain  to  perfection  of  know- 
ledge, the  wisdom  of  the  tradition  is  that  which 
inspireth  the  felicity  of  continuance  and  proceeding. 
And  therefore  the  most  real  diversity  of  method,  is 


of  method  retlprred  to  use,  and  method  refetred  to 
progression,  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  ma- 
gistral, and  the  other  of  probatioo. 

The  latter  whereof  seemeth  to  be  via  deserts  el 
interclusa.  For  as  knowledges  are  now  delivered, 
there  is  a  kind  of  contract  of  error,  between  the 
deliverer  and  the  receiver;  for  he  that  deliverclh 
knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as 
may  be  best  believed,  and  not  as  may  be  best  ex- 
amined :  and  he  that  receiveth  knowledge,  desireth 
rather  present  satisfaction^  than  expectant  inquir) : 
and  so  rather  not  to  doabt,  than  not  to  err ;  gloiy 
making  the  author  not  to  lay  open  bis  weakness, 
and  sloth  making  the  disciple  not  to  know  his 
strength. 

But  knowledge,  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  be 
spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated,  if  it 
were  possible,  in  the  same  method  wherein  it  w»i 
invented,  and  so  is  it  possible  of  knowledge  induced. 
But  in  this  s^ime  anticipated  and  prevented  know- 
ledge, no  man  knoweth  bow  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge  which  he  hath  obtained.  But  yet  neverthe- 
less,  secundum  majus  et  minus,  a  man  may  revisit 
and  descend  unto  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge 
and  consent ;  and  so  transplant  it  into  another,  as  it 
grew  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  in  knowledges,  as 
it  is  in  plants,  if  you  mean  to  use  the  i^nt,  it  is  no 
matter  for  the  roots ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it 
to  grow,  then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots 
than  slips :  so  the  delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the 
roots ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter. 
But  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  ^^  methodo 
is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or  body  of  tincera,  nve 
the  tree,  so  you  look  weU  to  the  taking  ^.^S**"^"^ 
up  of  the  roots :  of  which  kind  of  de- 
livery the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  sub- 
ject, hath  some  shadow;  but  generally  I  see  it 
neither  put  in  ure  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and  there- 
fore note  it  for  deficient. 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which  hath 
some  afiinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some  cases 
by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since 
by  the  impostures  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have 
made  it  as  a  false  light  for  their  counterfeit  mer 
chandises ;  and  that  is,  enigmatical  and  disclosed. 
The  pretence  whereof  is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capa- 
cities from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  know- 
ledges, and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors,  or 
wits  of  such  sharpness  as  can  pierce  the  veil. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  whereof  the  conse- 
quence is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge  in 
aphorisms,  or  in  methods ;  wherein  we  may  observe, 
that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  into  custom,  out 
of  a  few  axioms  or  observations  upon  any  subject  to 
make  a  solemn  and  formal  art,  filling  it  with  some 
discourses,  and  illustrating  it  with  examples,  ami 
digesting  it  into  a  sensible  method;  but  the  writing 
in  aphorisms  hath  many  excellent  virtues*  whereto 
the  writing  in  method  doth  not  approach. 

For  first  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  su- 
perficial or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  they  shoidd 
be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and 
heart  of  sciences  ;  for  discourse  of  illustration  is  coti 
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off;  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  oflf;  discourse  of 
coaoexioii  and  order  is  cut  off ;  descriptioiis  of  prac- 
bee  ait  cot  off;  so  there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill 
thf  aphorisms,  hut  some  good  quantity  of  observa- 
Con:  tod  tberelbre  no  man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason 
vill  attempt  to  write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is  sound 
tfld  grounded.     But  in  methods, 

"  Taotum  series  junctoraque  poUet, 
Ttatmn  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris ;" 

u  I  man  riiall  make  a  great  show  of  an  art,  which 
if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  little.  Secondly, 
aethodi  are  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief,  but 
leu  fit  to  point  to  action  ;  for  they  carry  a  kind  of 
^ODOOitncioo  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illuminate 
Df  another,  and  therefore  satisfy.  But  particulars 
b^  dispersed,  do  best  agree  with  dispersed  direc- 
tnit.  And  lastly,  aphorisms,  representing  a  know- 
le^  bn^en,  do  invite  men  to  inquire  farther; 
vbems  methods  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do 
»uje  men  as  if  they  were  at  farthest. 

Another  dirersity  of  method,  which  is  likewise  of 
Smt  weight,  is,  the  handling  of  knowledge  by  as- 
•ertioaf,  and  their  proofs ;  or  by  questions,  and  their 
ietCTminations;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if  it  be  im- 
ttodentely  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to  the  proceed- 
i^  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army 
to  go  about  to  besiege  ewery  little  fort  or  hold.  For 
if  the  f  eld  be  kept,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterprise 
^rioed,  those  smaller  things  will  come  in  of  them- 
ieivfi;  indeed  a  man  would  not  leave  some  important 
piece  with  an  enemy  at  his  back.  In  like  manner, 
t^  lue  of  confutation  in  the  deUvery  of  sciences 
<*^it  to  be  very  sparing ;  and  to  serve  to  remove 
"troQg  pTPoccupations  and  prejudgments,  and  not  to 
■inister  and  excite  disputations  and  doubts. 

Another  diversity  of  methods  is  according  to  the 
•'•jwt  or  matter  which  is  handled ;  for  there  is  a 
P«t  diflerence  in  delivery  of  the  mathematics,  which 
***  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges,  and  policy, 
'in^h  is  the  most  immersed ;  and  howsoever  conten- 
tion bath  been  removed,  touching  the  uniformity  of 
"thodin  multiformity  of  matter;  yet  we  see  how 
^t  opinion,  besides  the  weakness  of  it,  hath  been 
•'ffl  desert  towards  learning,  as  that  which  taketh 
**  nj  to  reduce  learning  to  certain  empty  and 
*«n^  generalities ;  being  but  the  very  husks  and 
^fh  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel  being  forced  out 
^  expulsed  with  the  torture  and  press  of  the 
a<thod:  and  therefore  as  I  did  allow  well  of  par- 
•ftilw  topics  for  invention,  so  do  I  allow  likewise  of 
PWJcdir  methods  of  tradition. 

Aajther  diversity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery  and 
'^•fbing  of  knowledge,  is  according  unto  the  light 
»»d  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  delivered  ;  for 
*«t  knowledge  which  is  new  and  foreign  from  opi- 
nons  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in  another  form 
i*iM  that  that  is  agreeable  and  familiar ;  and  there- 
^  Aristotle,  when  he  thinks  to  tax  Democritus. 
^b  in  troth  commend  him,  where  he  saith,  "  If 
»♦  ahall  indeed  dispute,  and  not  follow  after  simili- 
^fa,**  &e.  For  those,  whose  conceits  are  seated 
*  I«pular  opinions,  need  only  but  to  prove  or  dis- 
(*'f ;  but  those  whose  conceits  are  beyond  popular 


opinions,  have  a  double  labour ;  the  one  to  make 
themselves  conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and 
demonstrate  :  so  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them  to 
have  recourse  to  similitudes  and  translations  to  ex- 
press themselves.  And  therefore  in  the  infancy  of 
learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when  those  conceits 
which  are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world  was 
full  of  parables  and  similitudes ;  for  else  would  men 
either  have  passed  over  without  mark,  or  else  reject- 
ed for  paradoxes,  that  which  was  offered,  before  they 
had  understood  or  judged.  So  in  divine  learning, 
we  see  how  frequent  parables  and  tropes  are :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  "  That  whatsoever  science  is  not  con- 
sonant to  presuppositions,  must  pray  in  aid  of 
similitudes." 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods  vulgar 
and  received :  as  that  of  resolution  or  analysis,  of 
constitution  or  systasis,  of  concealment  or  cryptic, 
&c.  which  I  do  allow  well  of,  though  I  have  stood 
upon  those  which  are  least  handled  and  observed. 
All  which  I  have  remembered  to  this 
purpose,  because    I   would  erect  and  ^^^tufnui' 
constitute  one  general  inquiry,  which 
seems    to  me  deficient, .  touching  the  wisdom  of 
tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge  concerning 
method,  doth  farther  belong,  not  only  the  architec- 
ture of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  also  the 
several  beams  and  columns  thereof,  not  as  to  their 
stuff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure :  and  there- 
fore method  considereth  not  only  the  disposition  of 
the  argument  or  subject,  but  likewise  the  proposi- 
tions ;  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but  as  to  their 
limitation  and  manner.  For  herein  Ramus  merited 
better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the  good  rules  of 
proposition,  KaBoXn  irpHToy  kuto.  vayroc^  &c.  than 
he  did  in  introducing  the  canker  of  epitomes ;  and 
yet,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  human  things,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  fables,  '^  The  roost  precious 
things  have  the  most  pernicious  keepers ;"  it  was  so, 
that  the  attempt  of  the  one  made  him  fall  upon  the 
other.  For  he  had  need  be  well  conducted,  that 
should  design  to  make  axioms  convertible ;  if  he 
make  them  not  withal  circular,  and  non  promovent, 
or  incurring  into  themselves :  but  yet  the  intention  * 
was  excellent. 

The  other  considerations  of  method  concerning 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  propo- 
sitions, which  limit  the  dimensions  of  sciences;  for 
every  knowledge  may  be  fitly  said,  besides  the  pro- 
fundity, which  is  the  truth  and  substance  of  it  that 
makes  it  solid,  to  have  a  longitude  and  a  latitude, 
accounting  the  latitude  towards  other  sciences,  and 
the  longitude  towards  action ;  that  is,  from  the  great- 
est generality,  to  the  most  particular  precept :  the 
one  giveth  rule  how  far  one  knowledge  ought  to  in- 
termeddle within  the  province  of  another,  which  is 
the  rule  they  call  Kadavro :  the  other  giveth  rule, 
unto  what  degree  of  particularity  a  knowledge  should 
descend :  which  latter  I  find  passed  over  in  silence, 
being  in  my  judgment  the  more  material :  for  cer- 
tainly there  must  be  somewhat  left  to  practice ;  but 
how  much  is  worthy  the  inquiry.  We  see  remote 
and  superficial  generalities  do  but  offer  knowledge- 
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to  scorn  of  practical  men,  and  are  no  more  aiding  to 
practice,  than  an  Ortelius's  nniversal  map  is  to  direct 
the  way  between  London  and  York.  The  better 
Bort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  com- 
^^L5SS;SS"Vred  to  glasses  of  steel  unpolished; 
where  you  may  see  the  images  of 
things,  but  first  they  must  be  filed :  so  the  rules  will 
help,  if  they  be  laboured  and  polished  by  practice. 
But  how  crystalline  they  may  be  made  at  the  first, 
and  how  far  forth  they  may  be  polished  aforehand, 
is  the  question ;  the  inquiry  whereof  seemeth  to  me 
deficient. 

There  hath  been  also  laboured,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a 
method  of  imposture,  which  is,  to  deliver  knowledges 
in  such  manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make 
a  show  of  learning,  who  have  it  not ;  such  was  the 
travail  of  Raymundu^LulHus  in  making  that  art, 
which  bears  his  name,  not  unlike  to  some  books  of 
typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since;  being 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men 
countenance,  that  those  which  use  the  terms  might 
be  thought  to  understand  the  art ;  which  collections 
are  much  like  a  fripper's  or  broker's  shop,  that  hath 
ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  concemeth 
the  illustration  of  tradition,  comprehended  in  that 
science  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  eloquence; 
a  science  excellent,  and  excellently  well  laboured. 
For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior  to  wisdom, 
as  it  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled 
himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  "  Aaron  shall  be 
thy  speaker,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  as  God:" 
yet  with  people  it  is  the  more  mighty :  for  so  Solo- 
mon saith,  "  Sapiens  corde  appellabitur  prudens, 
sed  dulcis  eloquio  majorareperiet;"  signifying,  that 
profoundness  of  wisdom  will  help  a  man  to  a  name 
or  admiration,  but  that  it  is  eloquence  that  prevail- 
eth  in  an  active  life ;  and  as  to  the  labouring  of  it, 
the  emulation  of  Aristotle  with  the  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  the  experience  of  Cicero,  hath  made 
them  in  their  works  of  rhetorics  exceed  them- 
selves. Again,  the  excellency  of  examples  of  elo- 
quence in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
added  to  the  perfection  of  the  precepts  of  elo- 
quence, hath  doubled  the  progression  in  this  art : 
and  therefore  the  deficiencies  which  I  shall  note, 
will  rather  be  in  some  collections,  which  may  as 
handmaids  attend  the  art,  than  in  the  rules  or  use 
of  the  art  itself. 

Notwithstanding,  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
rest;  the  duty  and  oflice  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply 
reason  to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will :  for  we  see  reason  is  disturbed  in  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  by  three  means;  by  illaqueation  or 
sophism,  which  pertains  to  logic ;  by  imagination 
or  impression,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric ;  and  by 
passion  or  affection,  which  pertains  to  morality. 
And  as  in  negotiation  with  others,  men  are  wrought 
by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by  vehemency; 
so  in  this  negotiation  within  ourselves  men  are  un- 
dermined by  inconsequences,  solicited  and  impor- 
tuned by  impressions  or  observations,  and  transported 


by  passions.  Neither  is  the  nature  of  man  so  un- 
fortunately built,  as  that  those  powers  and  arts 
should  have  force  to  disturb  reason  and  not  to  estab- 
lish and  advance  it ;  for  the  end  of  logic  is  to  teach 
a  form  of  argument  to  secure  reaaon,  and  not  to  en- 
trap it.  The  end  of  morality,  is  to  procure  the  af- 
fections to  obey  reason,  and  not  to  invade  it  The 
end  of  rhetoric,  is  to  fill  the  imagination  to  second 
reason,  and  not  to  oppress  it :  for  these  abases  of 
arts  come  in  but  ex  obliquo  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Platoy 
though  springing  out  of  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  esteem  of  rhetoric  bnt  as  a 
voluptuary  art,  resembling  it  to  cookery,  that  did 
mar  wholesome  meats,  and  help  nnwholeacnne  by 
variety  of  sauces,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste.  For 
wa  see  that  speech  is  much  more  conversant  in 
adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring  that 
which  is  evil ;  for  there  is  no  man  bnt  tpeaketh 
more  honestly  than  he  can  do  or  think ;  and  it  was 
excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in  Cleon,  that  be- 
cause he  used  to  hold  on  the  bad  side  in  cauaes  of 
estate,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  against 
eloquence  and  good  speech,  knowing  that  no  man 
can  speak  fair  of  courses  sordid  and  base.  And 
therefore  as  Plato  said  elegantly,  '<  That  Virtue,  if 
she  could  be  seen,  would  move  great  love  and  afifec- 
tion ; "  so  seeing  that  she  cannot  be  showed  to  the 
sense  by  corporal  shape,  the  next  degree  is,  to  show 
her  to  the  imagination  in  lively  representation ;  for 
to  show  her  to  reason  only  in  subtilty  of  argument, 
was  a  thing  ever  derided  in  Chrysippus,  and  many 
of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to  thrust  virtue  upon 
men  by  sharp  disputations  and  conclusions,  which 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  will  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pliant 
and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true,  there  should 
be  no  great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinnations  to  the 
will,  more  than  of  naked  proposition  and  proofs : 
but  in  regard  of  the  continual  mudniea  and  seditions 
of  the  affections, 

**  Video  meliora,  proboque; 
Deteriora  sequor  ;*' 

Reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  elo- 
quence of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  win  the 
imagination  from  the  affections  part,  and  cootnct 
a  confederacy  between  the  reason  and  imagination 
against  the  affections;  for  the  actions  themselves 
carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good  as  reason  dotb.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  affection  beholdeth  merrily  the 
present,  reason  beholdeth  the  future  and  sum  of 
time.  And  therefore  the  present  filling  the  inaagi- 
nation  more,  reason  is  commonly  vanquished ;  bat 
after  that  force  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  hath 
made  things  future  and  remote  appear  as  present, 
then  upon  the  revolt  of  the  imagination  reason  pre- 
vaileth. 

We  c<mclude  therefore,  that  rhetorie  can  be  no 
more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worst  part» 
than  logic  with  sophistry,  or  morality  with  Tice. 
For  we  know  the  doctrines  of  contraries  arc  the 
same,  though  the  use  be  opposite.  It  appcAreth 
also,  that4ogic  differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  as  the 
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fin  /ran  the  palm,  the  one  ek>te,  the  other  at  large; 
litt  oiieh  more  in  this,  that  logic  handle th  reason 
fxact,  and  io  truth ;  and  rhetoric  handleth  it  as 
it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  manners.  And 
ikntoK  Aristotle  doth  wisely  place  rhetoric  as 
Mwrfn  logic  on  the  one  side,  and  moral  or  civil 
knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of  both : 
fm  the  proofs  and  demonstrations  of  logic  are  to- 
nrd  all  men  indifferent  and  the  same :  but  the 
ffooU  sod  persuasions  of  rhetoric  ought  to  difi^r 
McordiDg  to  the  auditors  : 

"Orpheof  in  lylris,  inter  delphinas  Arion." 

Which  applicationt  in  perfection  of  idea,  ought  to 
p^tfod  to  far,  that  if  a  man  should  speak  of  the 
"vae  thing  to  several  persons,  he  should  speak  to 
ii>fm  aU  respectively,  and  several  ways;  though 
tfcu  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  speech,  it  is 
i^  for  the  greatest  orators  to  want ;  whilst  by  the 
>pnidhi-  observing  their  well  graced  forms  of 
^mrumt*  speech,  they  lose  the  volubility  of  ap- 
^•^  pb'cation :  and  thereof  it  shall  not  be 

ODiis  to  recommend  this  to  better  inquiry,  not  be* 
iaj:  curious,  whether  we  place  it  here,  or  in  that 
prt  which  eoncemeth  policy. 
'■*wb«i  ^°^  therefore  will  I  descend  to  the 
ft  Bii.  tim-  deficiencies,  which,  as  I  said,  are  but 
^ftcoQr  attendances:  and  first,  I  do  not  find 
the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  Aristotle 
«rK  pnnoed,  who  began  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
i»palar  signs  and  colours  of  good  and  evil,  both 
saple  and  comparative,  which  are  as  the  sophisms 
^rhetoric,  as  I  touched  before.     For  exam^e  ; 

80PH18MA. 
"Qood  UtvUtar,  bonom :  quod  vituperatur,  malum.*' 

BXDAROtJTIO. 

**  Uadit  Tenalcs  qui  vult  oxtmdere  morcet. 
Ualom  ett,  malum  est,  inquit  emptor ;  ted  cum  recetierit, 
tttm  glonabitar.^ 

The  defects  in  the  labour  of  Aristotle  are  three ; 
we,  that  there  be  but  a  few  of  many ;  another,  that 
^denchns's  arc  not  annexed ;  and  the  third,  that 
be  cooeeived  but  a  part  of  the  use  of  them :  for 
their  Qte  is  not  only  in  probation,  but  much  more 
"  impression.  For  many  forms  are  equal  in  signi- 
tcab^  which  are  differing  in  impression;  as  the 
diftrenee  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that  which  is 
*^  sad  that  which  is  flat,  though  the  strength  of 
^  percussion  be  the  same :  for  there  is  no  man 
W  win  \fc  a  little  more  raised  by  hearing  it  said; 
"  Viw  enemies  will  be  glad  of  this  ;" 

"  Hoc  Ithactis  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridc  ;  " 

to  by  bearing  it  said  only ;  "  This  is  evil  for  you." 
Secondly,  I  do  resume  also  that  which  I  men- 
hofled  before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory 
More,  ibc  the  furniture  of  speech  and  readiness  of 
nnreoUoa^  which  appeareth  to  be  of  two  sorts  ;  the 
°n^  in  resemblance  to  a  shop  of  pieces  unmade  up, 
tbff  other  to  a  shop  of  things  ready  made  up, 
^h  to  be  applied  to  that  which  is  frequent  and 
■<*t  in  request:  the  former  of  these  I  will  call 
*&titheta,  and  the  latter  formuls. 


Antitheta  are  theses  argued  pro  et 
contra,  wherein  men  may  be  more  large   ^"^^'^ 
and  laborious ;  but  in  such  as  are  able 
to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity   of  entry,  I  wish  the 
seeds   of  the    several   arguments   to   be   cast   up 
into  some  brief  and  acute  sentences,  not  to  be  cited, 
but  to  be  as  skeins  or  bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  un- 
winded  at  large  when  they  come  to  be  used ;  sup- 
plying authorities  and  examples  by  reference. 

PRO    VERBIS    LEGIS. 

"  Non  est  interpretatio,  sed  diviuatio,  quas  recedit  a  liter&. 
Cum  receditur  a  liter&  judex  traoBit  io  Icgislatorem." 

PRO   SENTBNTIA    LE0I8. 

**  Ex  omnibui  verbii  est  eliciendus  sentus,  qui  interpretatur 
singula.*' 

Formulie  are  but  decent  and  apt  passages  or  con- 
veyances of  speech,  which  may  serve  indifferently 
for  differing  subjects ;  as  of  preface,  conclusion,  di- 
gression, transition,  excusation,  &c.  For  as  in 
buildings  there  is  great  pleasure  and  use  in  the 
well-casting  of  the  stair-cases,  entries,  doors,  win- 
dows, and  the  like ;  so  in  speech,  the  conveyances 
and  passages  are  of  special  ornament  and  effect. 

A   CONCLUSION    IN    A    DELIBERATIVE. 

**  So  may  we  redeem  the  faults  passed,  and  prevent  the 
inconveniences  future." 

There  remain  two  appendices  touching  the  tra- 
dition of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical ;  for  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered  by 
teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endeavours : 
and  therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tradition  of 
knowledge  eoncemeth  chiefly  writing  of  books ;  so 
the  relative  part  thereof  eoncemeth  reading  of  books; 
where  unto  appertain  incidently  these  considerations. 
The  first  is  concerning  the  true  correction  and 
edition  of  authors,  wherein  nevertheless  rash  dili- 
gence hath  done  great  prejudice.  For  these  critics 
have  often  presumed  that  that  which  they  understand 
not,  is  false  set  down.  As  the  priest,  that  where  he 
found  it  written  of  St  Paul,  "  Demissus  est  per 
sportam,"  mended  his  book,  and  made  it  "  Demissus 
est  per  portam,"  because  sporta  was  a  hard  word, 
and  out  of  his  reading;  and  surely  their  errors, 
though  they  be  not  so  palpable  and  ridiculous,  yet 
are  of  the  same  kind.  And  therefore  as  it  hath 
been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies  are 
commonly  the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and 
explication  of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annotations 
and  commentaries,  wherein  it  is  over  usual  to  blanch 
the  obscure  places,  and  discourse  upon  the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in  many 
cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  some  brief  censure  and 
judgment  of  the  authors,  that  men  thereby  may  make 
some  election  unto  themselves  what  books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  syntax  and  dispo- 
sition of  studies,  that  men  may  know  in  what  order 
or  pursuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,  it  containeth  that  dif- 
ference of  tradition  which  is  proper  for  youth,  where- 
unto  appertain  divers  considerations  of  great  fruit. 
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As  first,  the  timing  and  seasoning  of  knowledges ; 
as  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from  what,  for  a 
time,  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  consideration  where  to  begin  with 
the  easiest,  and  so  proceed  to  the  more  difficult,  and 
in  what  courses  to  press  the  more  difficult,  and  then 
to  turn  them  to  the  more  easy  ;  for  it  is  one  method 
to  practise  swimming  with  bladders,  and  another  to 
practise  dancing  with  heavy  shoes. 

A  third  is  the  application  of  learning  according 
unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits ;  for  there  is  no  de- 
fect in  the  faculties  intellectual  but  seemeth  to  have 
a  proper  cure  contained  in  some  studies :  as  for 
example,  if  a  child  be  bird-witted,  that  is,  hath  not 
the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  giveth  a 
remedy  thereunto,  for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be  caught 
away  but  a  moment,  one  is  new  to  begin  :  and  as 
sciences  have  a  propriety  towards  faculties  for  cure 
and  help,  so  faculties  or  powers  have  a  sympathy  to- 
wards sciences  for  excellency  or  speedy  profiting;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  wisdom  what  kinds 
of  wits  and  natures  are  most  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  hurt  or  help :  for,  as  is  well 
observed  by  Cicero,  men  in  exercising  their  faculties, 
if  they  be  not  well  advised,  do  exercise  their  faults, 
and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good ;  so  there  is  a 
great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  continuance  and 
intermission  of  exercises.  It  were  too  long  to  par- 
ticularize a  number  of  other  considerations  of  this 
nature  ;  things  but  of  mean  appearance,  but  of  sin- 
gular efficacy :  for  as  the  wronging  or  cherishing  of 
seeds  or  young  plants,  is  that  that  is  most  important 
to  their  thriving ;  and  as  it  i^as  noted,  that  the  first 
six  kings,  being  in  truth  as  tutors  of  the  state  of 
Rome  in  the  infancy  thereof,  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  immense  greatness  of  that  state  which  fol- 
lowed ;  so  the  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in 
youth  hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  openu 
tion,  as  hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of 
labour  can  countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not 
amiss  to  observe  also,  how  small  and  mean  faculties 
gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  important 
effects ;  whereof  we  see  a  notable  example  in 
Tacitus,  of  two  stage  players,  Percennius  and  Vibu- 
lenus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing,  put  the  Pan- 
nonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and  combus- 
tion ;  for  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst  them, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Ceesar,  Blssus  the 
lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  mutineers, 
which  were  suddenly  rescued ;  whereupon  Yibulenus 
got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner: 
"  These  poor  innocent  wretches  appointed  to  cruel 
death,  you  have  restored  to  behold  the  light :  but 
who  shall  restore  my  brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my 
brother,  that  was  sent  hither  in  message  from. the 
legions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common  cause  P 
And  he  hath  murdered  him  this  last  night  by  some 
of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that  he  hath  about  him 
for  his  executioners  upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Bleesus, 
what  is  done  with  his  body  P  The  mortalest  enemies 
do  not  deny  buriaL  When  I  have  performed  my  last 
daties  to  the  corpse  with  kisses,  with  tears,  com- 


mand me  to  be  sTain  beside  him,  so  that  these  dj 
fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our  true  hmit 
to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us."  Witi 
which  speech  he  put  the  army  into  an  infinite  fos] 
and  uproar ;  whereas  truth  was  he  had  no  brother 
neither  was  there  any  such  matter,  but  he  pkyei 
it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  stage. 

But  to  return,  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of  n> 
tional  knowledges,  wherein  if  I  have  made  the  di 
visions  other  than  those  that  are  received,  yet  wonb 
I  not  be  thought  to  disallow  all  those  divitioa 
which  I  do  not  use  ;  for  there  is  a  double  necessitj 
imposed  upon  me  of  altering  the  divisions.  Tb* 
one,  because  it  differeth  in  end  and  purpose,  to  lor 
together  those  things  which  are  next  in  nature,  «u 
those  things  which  are  next  in  use ;  for  if  a  serre 
tary  of  state  should  sort  his  papers,  it  is  like,  in  hh 
study,  or  general  cabinet,  he  would  sort  together 
things  of  nature,  as  treatise,  instructions,  &c ;  hot  i< 
his  boxes,  or  particular  cabinet,  he  would  sort  to 
gether  those  that  he  were  like  to  use  togethei 
though  of  several  natures ;  so  in  this  general  cabi 
net  of  knowledge  it  was  necessary  for  roe  to  follow 
the  divisions  of  the  nature  of  things;  w*hereas  i 
myself  had  been  to  handle  any  particular  knowledge 
I  would  have  respected  the  divisions  fittest  for  me 
The  other,  because  the  bringing  in  of  the  defidfo 
cies  did  by  consequence  alter  the  partitions  of  thi 
rest :  for  let  the  knowledge  extant,  for  demonstrttioi 
sake,  be  fifteen,  let  the  knowledge  with  the  M 
ciencies  be  twenty,  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  llu 
parts  of  twenty,  for  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  uK 
five,  the  parts  of  twenty  are  two,  four,  fiTe,  and  teiii 
so  as  these  things  are  without  contradiction,  an^ 
could  not  otherwise  be. 

We  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  con 
sidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will  of  Man,  wberco 
Solomon  saith,  **  Ante  omnia,  fili,  custodi  cor  tuoin 
nam  inde  procedunt  actiones  vitie.''  In  the  hand 
ling  of  this  science,  those  which  have  written,  sven 
to  me  to  have  done  as  if  a  man  that  professed  (i 
teach  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies  of  alpha 
bets,  and  letters  joined,  without  giving  any  precept) 
or  directions  for  the  carriage  of  the  hand  and  fram 
ing  of  the  letters :  so  have  they  made  good  and  f^ 
exemplars  and  copies,  carrying  the  draughts  ao< 
portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty,  felidfy;  propound 
ing  them  well  described  as  the  true  oli^ecu  sm 
scopes  of  man's  will  and  desires ;  but  bow  to  attaii 
these  exceUent  marks,  and  how  to  firame  and  subdui 
the  will  of  man  to  become  true  and  conformabli 
to  these  pursuits,  they  pass  it  over  altogether,  <^ 
slightly  and  unprofitably ;  for  it  is  not  the  disputim 
that  moral  virtues  are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  hibi 
and  not  by  nature,  or  the  distinguishing  that  generoo 
spirits  are  won  by  doctrines  and  persnainons,  six 
the  vulgar  sort  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  tb( 
like  scattered  glances  and  touches,  that  can  exctt« 
the  absence  of  this  part. 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  it  to  be  tha 
hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  oibe 
barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  away ;  which  ii 
that  men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  in  ordinai; 
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adrommon  matters,  the  judieious  direction  whereof 
srrertheYett  is  the  wisest  doctrine ;  for  life  consist- 
rth  DoC  in  norelties  or  sabtilities  :  but  contmriwise 
(kr  have  compounded  sciences  chiefly  of  a  certain 
mplfodent  or  lustrons  mass  of  matter,  chosen  to 
irte  glory  either  to  the  subtilty  of  disputations,  or 
tD  the  eloquence  of  discourses.  But  Seneca  giveth 
ID  eiceflent  check  to  eloquence :  "  Nocet  illis  elo- 
i^Qtia^qmbosnon  remm  cupiditatem  facit,  sed  sui.'* 
Dnrtrme  should  be  such  as  should  make  men  in  love 
nth  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the  teacher,  being 
diffrted  to  the  auditor's  benefit,  and  not  to  the 
MiWf  commendation ;  and  therefore  those  are  of 
Ike  right  kind  which  may  be  concluded  as  Demos- 
AcsM  eonclodes  his  counsel,  "  Quic  si  feceritis,  non 
QMorem  duntaxat  in  preesentia  laudabitis,  sed  ros- 
•rtipiM  etiam,  non  ita  mnlto  post  statu  rerum 
Twtnram  meliore."  Neither  needed  men  of  so  ex- 
ffOoit  parts  to  have  despaired  of  a  fortune,  which 
iWpoet  Virgil  promised  himself,  and  indeed  obtain- 
fivhogot  as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
letming  in  the  expressing  of  the  observations  of 
bsbandry,  as  of  the  heroical  acts  of  J£neas : 

"Nee  lun  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  viocere  magnom 
Qoam  sH,  et  aogustis  huac  adders  rebus  honorem." 

Qtorg.  iii.  289. 

^  rarely  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  eaniest  not 
*»  vrfte  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  read  at 
kxve,  hot  really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action  and 
•ttive  life,  these  georgics  of  the  mind  concerning 
t^  Hiubsndry  and  Ullage  thereof,  are  no  less  worthy 
^  ^  heroical  descriptions  of  virtue,  duty,  and 
Weity.  Wherefore  the  main  and  primitire  division 
•^  Boral  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  Exem- 
\lftj  or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the  Regiment  or  Cul- 
;^  of  the  Hind ;  the  one  describing  the  nature  of 
f>^*  Ae  other  prescribing  rules  how  to  subdue, 
•ppir,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man  thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature  of 
6«H  eonsideTeth  it  cither  simple  or  compared,  either 
*«  kindi  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good ;  in  the 
^  vhereof  those  infinite  disputations  which  were 
•"•f^Df  the  supreme  degree  thereof,  which  they 
*^  f«Bcity,  beatitude,  or  the  highest  good,  the 
iftimn  concerning  which  were  as  the  heathen 
*^ty,areby  the  christian  faith  discharged.  And, 

*  Arirtotle  lakh,  •*  That  young  men  may  be  happy, 
^  w  otherwise  but  by  hope ;"  so  we  must  all  ac- 
•*»ledge  our  minority,  and  embrace  the  felicity 
•*»ch  ii  by  hope  of  the  future  world. 

^M  therefore,  and  delrvered  from  this  doctrine 
^  Ihf  philosopher's  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
*a  higher  elevation  of  man*s  nature  than  was,  for 
•«ittinwhata  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth, 

*  Vere  magnam,  habere  fragilitatem  hominis,  secu- 
'^  Dei/'  we  may  with  more  sobriety  and  truA 
^«  the  rest  of  their  inquiries  and  labours; 
"•"ernn  for  the  nature  of  good,  positive  or  simple, 
%  ^^«  •et  it  down  excellently,  in  describing  the 
**"w  of  viriae  and  duty  with  their  situations  and 
fo'twet,  in  distributing  them  into  their  kinds,  parts, 
l*'°^«*»  actions,  and  administrations,  and  the  like : 
■*y  ferther,  they  have  commended  them  to  man's 
^^otf  and  ipirit,  with  great  quickness  of  argument 


and  beauty  of  persuasions ;  yea,  and  fortified  and  in- 
trenched them,  as  much  as  discourse  can  do,  against 
corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  de- 
grees and  comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have 
also  excellently  handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  good, 
in  the  comparison  between  a  contemplative  and  an 
active  life,  in  the  distinction  between  virtue  with 
reluctation  and  virtue  secured,  in  their  encounters 
between  honesty  and  profit,  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like ;  so  as  this  part  de- 
serveth  to  be  reported  for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to  the 
popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had  stayed  a 
little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  strings  of  those  roots,  they 
had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  light  to  that 
which  followed ;  and  especially  if  they  had  consulted 
with  nature,  they  had  made  their  doctrines  less 
prolix  and  more  profound :  which  being  by  them  in 
part  omitted  and  in  part  handled  with  much  con- 
fbsion,  we  will  endeavour  to  resume  and  open  in  a 
more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature 
of  good,  the  one  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  sub- 
stantive in  itself,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member 
of  a  greater  body;  whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree 
the  greater  and  the  worthier,  because  it  tendeth  to 
the  conservation  of  a  more  general  form :  therefore 
we  see  the  iron  in  particular  sympathy  moveth  to  the 
loadstone,  but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it 
forsaketh  the  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a 
good  patriot  moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  re- 
gion and  country  of  massy  bodies  :  so  may  we  go 
forward,  and  see  that  water  and  massy  bodies  move 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  but  rather  than  to  suffer 
a  divulsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  forsaking 
their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  of  their  duty  to  the 
world.  This  double  nature  of  good  and  the  com- 
parative thereof  is  much  more  engraven  upon  man, 
if  he  degenerate  not,  unto  whom  the  conservation  of 
duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much  more  precious 
than  the  conservation  of  life  and  being ;  according 
to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus, 
when  being  in  commission  of  purveyance  for  a 
famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dissuaded  with  great 
vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends  about  him, 
that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  ex- 
tremity of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  "  Necesse 
est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam :"  but  it  may  be  truly 
aflirmed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and 
depress  the  good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as 
the  holy  faith :  well  declaring,  that  it  was  the  same 
God  that  gave  the  christian  law  to  men,  who  gave 
those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate  creatures  that  we 
spake  of  before  ;  for  we  read  that  the  elected  saints 
of  God  have  wished  themselves  anathematized  and 
razed  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity, 
and  infinite  feeling  of  communion. 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  doth 
judge   and   determine   most  of  the   controversies 
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wherein  moral  philosophy  it  conversant  For  first, 
it  decideth  the  questi<m  touching  the  preferment  of 
the  contemplative  or  active  life,  and  decideth  it 
against  Aristotle  :  for  all  the  reasons  which  he 
bringeth  for  the  contemplative,  are  private,  and 
respecting  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  a  man's  self, 
in  which  respects,  no  question,  the  contemplative 
life  hath  the  pre-eminence  ;  not  much  unlike  to  that 
comparison,  which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing 
and  magnifying  of  philosophy  and  contem|dation ; 
who  being  asked  what  he  was,  answered,  **  That  if 
Hiero  w^re  ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew 
the  manner,  that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for 
the  prizes,  and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  commodities,  and  some  came  to  make  good 
cheer  and  meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look 
on,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look 
on."  But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of 
man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to 
be  lookers  on  :  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  received  in  the  church,  notwithstanding 
their  "  Pretiosa  in  ocuhs  Domini  mors  sanctorum 
ejus ;"  by  which  place  they  would  exnlt  their  civil 
death  and  regular  professions,  but  upon  this  defence, 
that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply  contemplative, 
but  performeth  the  duty  either  of  incessant  prayers 
and  supplications,  which  hath  been  truly  esteemed 
as  an  office  in  the  church,  or  else  of  writing  or 
taking  instructions  for  writing  concerning  the  law 
of  God ;  as  Moses  did  when  he  abode  so  long  in 
tlie  mount.  And  so  we  see  Enoch  the  seventh  from 
Adam»  who  was  the  first  contemplative,  and  walked 
with  God ;  yet  did  also  endow  the  church  with  pro- 
phecy, which  St.  Jude  citeth.  But  for  contempla- 
tion, which  should  be  finished  in  itself,  without 
casting  beams  upon  society,  assuredly  divinity  know- 
eth  it  not 

It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
and  Socrates,  and  their  schools  and  successions,  on 
the  one  side,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  simply  or 
attended  ;  the  actions  and  exercises  whereof  do 
chiefly  embrace  and  concern  society ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans,  who 
placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue,  as  it  is  used 
in  some  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  the  mistress 
and  the  maid  change  habits,  to  be  but  as  a  servant, 
without  which  pleasure  cannot  be  served  and  at- 
tended ;  and  the  reformed  school  of  the  Epicureans, 
which  placed  it  in  serenity  of  mind  and  freedom 
from  perturbation  ;  as  if  they  would  have  deposed 
Jupiter  again,  and  restored  Saturn  and  the  first  age, 
when  there  was  no  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor 
autumn,  but  all  after  one  air  and  season ;  and  He- 
rillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  extinguishment  of  the 
disputes  of  the  mind,  making  no  fixed  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  esteeming  things  according  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  desires,  or  the  reluctation ;  which  opi- 
nion was  revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists, 
measuring  things  according  to  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief :  all 
which  are  manifest  to  tend  to  private  repose  and 
contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

It  censureth  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus, 
which  presupposeth  that  felicity  must  be  placed  in 


those  things  which  are  in  our  power,  lest  we  be 
liable  to  fortune  and  disturbance }  as  if  it  were  not 
a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  sod  tir- 
tuous  ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  ve 
can  wish  to  ourselves  in  our  proper  fnrtuse :  i« 
Consalvo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  them  Naples, 
and  protesting,  "  He  had  rather  die  one  foot  for- 
wards, than  to  have  his  life  secured  for  long,  by  one 
foot  of  retreat."  Whereunto  the  wisdom  of  th«t 
heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  who  hath  affimed 
"  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast ;" 
showing  plainly,  that  the  conscience  of  good  inteo* 
tions,  howsoever  succeeding,  ia  a  more  continosl  joy 
to  nature,  than  all  the  provision  which  can  be  made 
for  security  and  repose. 

It  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  Epictetus,  in 
converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profession;  as  if 
the  purpose  had  been  not  to  resist  and  extiaguisb 
perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the  causes  of  then, 
and  to  shape  a  particular  and  kind  course  of  life  to 
that  end,  introducing  such  a  health  of  mind,  a» 
was  that  health  of  body,  of  which  Aristotle  speaketb 
of  Herodicus,  who  did  nothing  all  his  life  long  buti 
intend  his  health :  whereas  if  men  refer  themsclTcs 
to  duties  of  society,  as  that  health  of  body  is  best, 
which  is  ablest  to  endure  all  alterations  and  extre- 
mities ;  so  likewise  that  health  of  mmd  is  most 
proper,  which  can  go  through  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions  and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes's  opinion 
is  to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them  which 
abstained,  but  them  which  sustained,  and  could  reJ 
frain  their  mind  in  precipitio,  and  could  give  mit(j 
the  mind,  as  is  used  in  horsemanship,  the  shortest 
stop  or  turn.  I 

Lastly,  it  censureth  the  tenderness  and  want  oi 
application  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  reveren({ 
philosophers  and  philosophical  men,  that  did  retire 
too  easily  from  civil  business,  for  avdding  of  indigj 
nities  and  perturbations ;  whereas  the  resolution  d 
men  truly  moral,  ought  to  be  such  as  the  same  Coi^ 
salvo  said  the  honour  of  a  soldier  should  be,  e  tel^ 
crassiore,  and  not  so  fine,  as  that  every  thing  shoali 
catch  in  it  and  endanger  it. 

To  resume  private  or  particular  good,  it  falletl 
into  the  division  of  good  active  and  passive:  f<J 
this  diflerence  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  whic) 
amongst  the  Romans  was  expressed  in  the  familid 
or  household  terms  of  Promus  and  Condus,  is  fortnd 
also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed  in  the  twj 
several  appetites  in  creatures ;  the  one  to  preserve  t 
continue  themselves,  and  the  other  to  dilate  or  ma 
tiply  themselves ;  whereof  the  latter  seemeth  to  I 
the  worthier ;  for  in  nature  the  heavens,  which  at 
the  more  worthy,  are  the  agent ;  and  the  earth,  whic 
is  the  less  worthy,  is  the  patient ;  in  tl^ie  plessurt 
of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is  greater  tha 
that  of  food :  in  divine  doctrine,  "  Beatios  est  dad 
qnam  accipere :"  and  in  life  there  is  no  man's  spii^ 
so  soft,  but  esteemeth  the  effecting  of  aomewhi 
that  he  hath  fixed  in  his  desire,  more  than  sensuallt] 
Which  priority  of  the  active  good  is  much  uphd 
by  the  consideration  of  our  estate  to  \>e  mortal  so 
exposed  to  fortune :  for  if  we  might  have  a  perpi 
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fBHTandeemtnty  in  oar  pleasures,  the  state  of  them 
ntld  adnnce  their  price ;  but  when  we  see  it  is 
WfMagni  sstimamnt  mori  tardius,"  and  "  Ne  glori- 
eiis  de  enstiao^  nescis  partum  diei,"  it  maketh  as  to 
iWire  to  litre  somewhat  secured  and  exempted  from 
tor,  whkh  sre  only  our  deeds  and  works ;  as  it  is 
«h1,  *  Opcni  coram  sequuntur  eos.**  The  preemi- 
•c«ce  likewise  of  this  active  good  is  upheld  by  the 
iftrtion  vhich  is  natural  in  man  towards  yariety  and 
fioeffdiiig,  which  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense, 
videh  it  the  principal  part  of  passive  good,  can  have 
«  great  latitode.  **  Cogita  qnamdiu  eadem  f^ceris : 
^09,10011108,  Indus  per  hunccirculum  curritur;  mori 
9tSk  DOR  ttotam  fortis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed 
etan  bstidiosus  potest."  Bnt  in  enterprises,  por- 
ttiti,  and  purposes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety, 
^freof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their 
kfp^tdOB,  progressions,  recoils,  re-integrations, 
iRjroiches  and  attainings  to  their  ends.  So  as  it 
sM  v^  said,  **  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et 
n^  ert.**  Neither  hath  this  active  good  any  iden- 
ttf  vith  the  good  of  society,  though  in  some  case  it 
ktth  10  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it  do  many 
te  bring  forth  acts  of  beneficence,  yet  it  is  with  a 
fl^  private  to  a  man's  own  power,  glory,  ampli- 
fe^  continuance  ;  as  appeareth  plainly,  when  it 
tietb  a  contrary  subject.  For  that  gigantine 
^frofniind  which  possesseth  the  troublers  of  the 
*«HifQch  as  was  Lucius  Sylla,  and  infinite  other 
assiQer  model,  who  would  have  all  men  happy  or 
«*appy  as  they  were  their  friends  or  enemies,  and 
♦wM  gife  form  to  the  worid  according  to  their  own 
•■Boon,  which  is  the  true  theomachy,  pretendeth, 
■^wpireth  to  active  good,  though  it  recedeth  for- 
1*^^  from  good  of  society,  which  we  have  deter- 
'•<n«ltobcthe  greater. 

To  resnme  passive  good,  it  receiveth  a  subdivision 
«'  ftio«er?ative  and  perfective.  For  let  us  take  a 
M  reriew  of  that  which  we  have  said ;  we  have 
fokfo  first  of  the  good  of  society,  the  intention 
•kpreof  embtaceth  the  form  of  human  nature, 
•^reof  we  are  members  and  portions,  and  not  our 
**«  proper  and  individual  form ;  we  have  spoken 
rfactire  good,  and  supposed  it  as  a  part  of  private 
***  {Ar^colar  good.  And  rightly,  for  there  is  im- 
I***»l  opon  an  things  a  triple  desire  or  appetite 
J*'*«^nig  from  love  to  themselves ;  one  of  pre- 
*"^  and  continuing  their  form;  another  of 
'^^•ciBg  and  perfecting  their  form ;  and  a  third  of 
■Bliijjjring  and  extending  their  form  upon  other 
'^»;  whereof  the  multiplying  or  signature  of  it 
■P«  other  things,  is  that  which  we  handled  by  the 
*"Bt  of  active  good.  So  as  there  remaineth  the  con- 
fj^fofit,  and  perfecting  or  raising  of  it;  which 
■Weruthc  highest  degree  of  passive  good.  For 
*  prwene  in  state  is  the  less,  to  preserve  with 
'^^'Of^ent  is  the  greater.     So  in  man, 

"  Igneos  est  ollii  vigor,  et  coelettif  origo." 

*■  ■Pproach  or  assnmption  to  divine  or  angelical 
^  »  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  error  or 
W«  teitation  of  which  good,  is  that  which  is  the  tem- 
N  of  hoflian  Hfe,  while  man,  upon  the  instinct  of 
"^a^oeenent  formal  and  essential,  is  carried  to 


seek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  those  which 
are  sick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  up  and 
down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a  remove  local  they 
could  obtain  a  remove  internal :  so  is  it  with  men 
in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means  to  exalt  their 
natin-e,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  estuation  to  exalt 
their  place.  So  then  passive  good  is,  as  was  said, 
either  conservative  or  perfective. 

To  resume  the  good  of  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  natures  ;  it  seemeth  to  be  the  most 
pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the  softest 
and  the  lowest  And  this  also  receiveth  a  difference, 
which  hath  neither  been  well  judged  of,  nor  well 
inquired.  For  the  good  of  fruition  or  contentment, 
is  placed  either  in  the  sincereness  of  the  fruition,  or 
in  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  it ;  the  one  superin- 
duced by  equality,  the  other  by  vicissitude  ;  the  one 
having  less  mixture  of  evil,  the  other  more  impres- 
sion of  good.  Whether  of  these  is  the  greater 
good,  is  a  question  controverted ;  but  whether 
man's  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both,  is  a 
question  not  inquired. 

The  former  question  being  debated  between  So- 
crates and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in 
much  desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from 
argument  to  ill  words:  the  sophist  saying  that 
Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a  block  or 
stone ;  and  Socrates  saying  that  the  sophist's  felici- 
ty was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did 
nothing  but  itch  and  scratch.  And  both  these  opi- 
nions do  not  want  their  supports :  for  the  opinion  of 
Socrates  is  much  upheld  by  the  general  consent  even 
of  the  Epicures  themselves,  that  virtue  beareth  a 
great  part  in  felicity :  and  if  so,  certain  it  is,  that 
virtue  hath  more  use  in  clearing  perturbations,  than 
in  compassing  desires.  The  sophist's  opinion  is 
much  favoured  by  the  assertion  we  last  spake  of,  that 
good  of  advancement  is  greater  than  good  of  simple 
preservation  ;  because  every  obtaining  a  desire  hath 
a  show  of  advancement,  as  motion,  though  in  a  cir* 
cle,  hath  a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question  decided  the  true  way 
maketh  the  former  superfluous:  for  can  it  be 
doubted  but  that  there  are  some  who  take  more 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures,  than  some  other,  and 
yet  nevertheless  are  less  troubled  with  the  loss  or 
leaving  of  them  :  so  as  this  same,  **  Non  uti,  ut  non 
appetas ;  non  appetere,  ut  non  metuas ;  sunt  animi 
pusilli  et  difiSdentis."  And  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  are  more 
fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things 
requireth  :  so  have  they  increased  the  fear  of  death 
in  ofiering  to  cure  it :  for  when  they  would  have  a 
man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  prepara- 
tion to  die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think  that  it 
is  a  terrible  enemy  against  whom  there  is  no  end 
of  preparing.     Better  saith  the  poet, 

*'  Qui  finem  vita  extremum  inter  manara  ponat 

Naturas." 

So  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too  uni- 
form and  harmonical,  by  not  breaking  them  suffi- 
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ciently  to  contrary  motions :  the  reason  whereof  I  sop- 
pose  to  be,  because  they  themselves  were  men  dedi- 
cated to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied  course  of  life. 
For  as  we  see,  upon  the  lute  or  like  instrument,  a 
ground,  though  it  be  sweet  and  have  show  of  many 
changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the  hand  to  such  strange 
and  hard  stops  and  passages,  as  a  set  song  or  vo- 
luntary; much  after  the  same  manner  was  the  di- 
versity between  a  philosophical  and  a  civil  life. 
And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  jew- 
ellers, who  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice 
which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too 
much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it;  but  if  it  should 
lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too  much,  they  will  not 
meddle  with  it:  so  ought  men  so  to  procure  serenity, 
as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity. 

Having  therefore  deduced  the  good  of  man, 
which  is  private  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth 
fit,  we  will  now  return  to  that  good  of  man  which 
respecteth  and  beholdeth  society,  which  we  may 
term  duty ;  because  the  term  of  duty  is  more  pro- 
per to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  towards 
others,  as  the  term  of  virtue  is  applied  to  a  mind 
well  formed  and  composed  in  itself;  though  nei- 
ther can  a  man  understand  virtue  without  some  re- 
lation to  society,  nor  duty  without  an  inward  dispo- 
sition. This  part  may  seem  at  first  to  pertain  to 
science  civil  and  politic,  but  not  if  it  be  well  ob- 
served ;  for  it  concemeth  the  regiment  and  govern- 
ment of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not  over  others. 
And  as  in  architecture  the  direction  of  the  framing 
the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building,  is  not 
the  same  with  the  manner  of  joining  them  and 
erecting  the  building ;  and  in  mechanicals,  the  di- 
rection how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine,  is  not 
the  same  with  the  manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and 
employing  it;  and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of 
the  one  you  incidently  express  the  aptness  towards 
the  other;  so  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in  so- 
ciety differeth  from  that  of  their  conformity  thereunto. 

This  part  of  duty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
the  common  duty  of  every  man  as  a  man  or  member 
of  a  state,  the  other  the  respective  or  special  duty 
of  every  man  in  his  profession,  vocation,  and  place. 
The  first  of  these  is  extant  and  well  laboured,  as 
hath  been  said.  The  second  likewise  I  may  report 
rather  dispersed,  than  deficient ;  which  manner  of 
dispersed  writing  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  best :  for  who  can  take  upon  him 
to  write  of  the  proper  duty,  virtue,  cliallenge,  and 
right  of  every  several  vocation,  profession,  and  place  ? 
For  although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more 
than  a  gamester,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  ar- 
rogant than  sound,  "  That  the  vale  best  discover- 
cth  the  hills ;"  yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that 
men  can  write  best,  and  most  really  and  materially, 
in  their  own  professions ;  and  that  the  writing  of 
speculative  men  of  active  matter,  for  the  most  part, 
doth  seem  to  men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  argu- 
ment of  the  wars  seemed  to  Hannibal  to  be  but 
dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which 
accompanieth  them  that  write  in  their  own  profes- 
sions, that  they  magnify  them  in  excess;  but  gene- 
rally it  were  to  be  wished,  as  that  which   would 


make  learning  indeed  solid  and  fruitful*  that  active 
men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

In  which  I  cannot  but  mention,  honoris  causa, 
your  majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  doty  of 
a  king,  a  work  richly  compounded  of  divinity,  ino> 
rality,  and  policy,  with  great  aspersion  of  all  other 
arts;  and  being  in  mine  opinion  one  of  the  moet 
sound  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read,  not 
distempered  in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  in  the  cold- 
ness of  negligence;  not  sick  of  business,  as  tboie 
are  who  lose  themselves  in  their  order,  nor  of  cod* 
vulsions,  as  those  which  cramp  in  matters  imperti- 
nent; not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as 
those  do  who  seek  to  please  the  reader  more  than 
nature  beareth;  and  chiefly  well  disposed  in  the 
spirits  thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for 
action,  and  far  removed  from  that  natural  infirmity 
whereunto  I  noted  those  that  write  in  their  own 
professions  to  be  subject,  which  is,  that  they  exalt 
it  above  measure :  for  your  majesty  hath  truly  de- 
scribed, not  a  king  of  Assyria,  or  Persia,  in  their 
extern  glory,  but  a  Moses,  or  a  David,  pastors  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  lose  out  of  my 
remembrance,  what  I  heard  your  majesty  in  the 
same  sacred  spirit  of  government,  deliver  in  a  great 
cause  of  judicature,  which  was,  *'  That  kings  ruled 
by  their  laws  as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  use  their  supreme  prero^ 
gative,  as  God  doth  his  power  of  working  miracles." 
And  yet  notwithstanding,  in  your  book  of  a  free 
monarchy,  you  do  well  give  men  to  understand, 
that  you  know  the  plenitude  of  the  power  and  right 
of  a  king,  as  well  as  the  circle  of  his  office  and  duty. 
Thus  have  I  presumed  to  allege  this  excellcoi 
writing  of  your  majesty,  as  a  prime  or  eminent  ex- 
ample of  Tractates  concerning  special  and  respec- 
tive duties,  wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much  ii 
it  had  been  written  a  thousand  years  since:  neither 
am  I  moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  whid^ 
esteem  it  flattery  to  praise  in  presence ;  no,  it  ii^ 
flattery  to  praise  in  absence,  that  is.  when  eithe^ 
the  virtue  is  absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent,  an<^ 
so  the  praise  is  not  natural  but  forced,  either  ii^ 
truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  hi^ 
oration  pro  Marcello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  excel 
lent  table  of  Caesar's  virtue,  and  made  to  his  face| 
besides  the  exami)le  of  many  other  excellent  per' 
sons  wiser  a  great  deal  than  such  observers ;  and  wc 
will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full  occasion,  to  give  jnsi 
praises  to  present  or  absent. 

But  to  return,  there  belongeth  farther  to  tin 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  profefr 
sions  and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite  touching 
the  frauds,  cautels,  impostures,  and  vices  of  everj 
profession,  which  hath  been  likewise  handled.  Bui 
how  P  Rather  in  a  satire  and  cynically,  than  aeri^ 
ously  and  wisely ;  for  men  have  rather  sought  bj 
wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much  of  that  which  ii 
good  in  professions,  than  with  judgment  to  dw 
cover  and  sever  that  which  is  corrupt  For,  as  Sokk 
mon  saith,  he  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge 
with  a  mind  to  scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sore  tc 
And  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no  matter  br  his 
instruction :  "  Qusrenti  derisori  sciemiam,  ipca  s( 
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ibacoDdit:  sed  studioeo  fit  obvinm."  But  the  mn- 
Vt  cOTieiis  ***fi™&  ^^  ^^^®  argument  with  integrity 
fltuUiMtt-  and  tnith,  which  I  note  as  deficient, 
^  seemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 

ftrcifieatioos  for  honesty  and  virtue  that  can  be 
ifentcd.  For,  as  the  foble  goeth  of  the  basilisk, 
fiat  it  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it;  but  if  you 
mt  him  first,  he  dieth:  so  is  it  with  deceits  and 
frfl  srtt,  which  if  they  be  first  espied,  lose  their  life ; 
kst  if  tfaey  prevent,  they  endanger.  »So  that  we  are 
■wh  beholdeD  to  Machiavel  and  others,  that  write 
fbat  mai  do,  and  not  whet  they  ought  to  do:  for  it 
■  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the 
nbuQbhie  inoocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all 
Ibr  eooditions  of  the  serpent ;  his  baseness  and  go- 
ts;  upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his 
wy  sod  sting,  and  the  rest ;  that  is,  all  forms  and 
Whjvs  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lieth  open 
md  oatcBced.  Nay,  an  honest  man  can  do  no  good 
lyon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim  them,  with* 
Nff  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil :  for  men  of 
wmptcd  minds  prestippose  that  honesty  groweth 
Wofofflplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of  preach- 
m  flcboolmasters,  and  men's  exterior  language.  So 
ii  exeept  you  can  make  them  perceive  that  you 
bev  the  utmost  reaches  of  their  own  corrupt  opi- 
ini,thfy  despise  all  morality ;  *<  Non  recipit  stul- 
ta  vnba  pmdentice,  nisi  ea  dixeris,  quae  versantur 
»  wrde  ejus." 

Tuto  this  part  tonehing  respective  duty  doth  also 
^l^ain  the  duties  between  husband  and  wife, 

fDl  and  child,  master  and  servant :  so  likewise 
Iswi  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  civil  bond 
'''^paniea,  colleges,  and  politic  bodies,  of  neigh- 
bkrbood,  and  all  other  proportionate  duties ;  not 
ft  they  are  parts  of  government  and  society,  but  as 
^  (W  framing  of  the  mind  of  particular  persons. 
Th«  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  society 
bth  handle  it  also  not  simply  alone,  but  compara- 
btiy,  vhereunto  belongeth  the  weighing  of  duties 
^ftvten  person  and  person,  case  and  case,  particular 
M  pohUe :  aa  we  see  in  the  proceeding  of  Lucius 
^utus  igainst  his  own  sons,  which  was  so  much 
BBoDed  3    yet  what  was  said  P 

**  InfeUx,  utcnnque  ferent  ea  &ta  minores." 

^  the  ease  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on  both 
*H  Again,  we  see  when  M.  Bnitus  and  Cassius 
*»wed  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opinions  they 
•««nt  tofeel,  whether  they  were  fit  to  be  made  their 
*»ciate8,  and  cast  forth  the  question  touching  the 
*31h)g  of  a  tyrant  being  an  usurper,  they  were  di- 
"M  in  opinion,  some  holding  that  servitude  was 
■»  extreme  of  evils,  and  others  that  tyranny  was 
kttn  than  a  civil  war ;  and  a  number  of  the  like 
*w  there  are  of  comparative  duty  :  amongst  which 
^  of  an  others  is  the  roost  frequent,  where  the 
l»fiiion  is  of  a  great  deal  of  good  to  ensue  of  a 
■•fliajostice,  which  Jason  of  Thessalia  determined 
pwst  the  truth :  "  Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda, 
imuUa  joste  fieri  possint"  But  the  reply  is  good, 
*  AHctorem  prassentis  justitiee  habes,  sponsorem 
^^K  non  habes ;"  men  mnst  pursue  things  which 
*f  iu»t  in  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  Di- 


vine Providence.  So  then  we  pass  on  from  this 
general  part  touching  the  exemplar  and  description 
of  good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  husbandry  that 
belongeth  thereunto,  without  which  part  the  former 
seemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image,  or  status, 
which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is  without 
life  and  motion :  whereunto  Aristotle  himself  sub- 
scribeth  in  these  words,  "  Necesse  est 
scilicet  de  virtutfe  dicere,  et  quid  sit,  et  ^Si'mt'* 
ex  quibus  gignatur.  Inutile  enim  fere 
fuerit,  virtutem  quidem  nosse,  acquirendee  autem 
ejus  modos  et  vias  ignorare  :  non  enim  de  virtute 
tantum,  qua  specie  sit,  quserendum  est,  sed  et  quo- 
modo  sui  copiam  faciat;  utrumque  enim  volumus, 
et  rem  ipsam  nosse  et  ejus  compotes  fieri :  hoc 
autem  ex  voto  non  succedet,  nisi  sciamus  et  ex  qui- 
bus et  quomodo."  In  such  full  words  and  with  such 
iteration  doth  he  inculcate  this  part :  so  saith  Cicero 
in  great  commendation  of  Cato  the  second,  that  he 
had  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  *'  non  ita  dispu- 
tandi  caus^,  sed  ita  vivendi."  And  although  the 
neglect  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  hold  any 
consultations  touching  the  reformation  of  their  life, 
as  Seneca  excellently  saith,  "De  partibus  vitse 
quisque  deliberat,  de  summ4  nemo,''  may  make  this 
part  seem  superfiuous;  yet  I  must  conclude  with 
that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, "  Qui  gravi  morbo  cor* 
repti  dolores  non  sentiunt,  lis  mens  epgrotat ;'.'  they 
need  medicine  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but 
to  awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
cure  of  men's  minds  belongeth  to  sacred  divinity, 
it  is  most  true  :  but  yet  moral  philosophy  may  be 
preferred  unto  her  as  a  wise  servant  and  humble 
handmaid.  For  as  the  Psalm  saith,  that  "  the  eyes 
of  the  handmaid  look  perpetually  towards  the  mis- 
tress," and  yet  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  handmaid,  to  discern  of  the  mis- 
tress's will ;  so  ought  moral  philosophy  to  give  a 
constant  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  divinity,  and 
yet  so  as  it  may  yield  of  herself,  within  due  limits, 
many  sound  and  profitable  directions. 

This  part  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency 
thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it 
is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry,  the  rather  because 
it  consisteth  of  much  matter,  wherein  both  speech 
and  action  is  often  conversant,  and  such  wherein  the 
common  talk  of  men,  which  is  rare,  but  yet  cometh 
sometimes  to  pass,  is  wiser  than  their  books.  It  is 
reasonable  therefore  that  we  propound  it  in  the  more 
particularity,  both  for  the  worthiness,  and  because 
we  may  acquit  ourselves  for  reporting  it  deficient, 
which  seemeth  almost  incredible,  and  is  otherwise 
conceived  and  presupposed  by  those  themselves  that 
have  written.  We  will  therefore  enumerate  some 
heads  or  points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the 
better  what  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  extant. 

First,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account,  what 
is  in  our  power,  and  what  not ;  for  the  one  may  be 
dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but  the  other  by 
way  of  application  only.  The  husbandman  cannot 
command,  neither  the  nature  of  the  earth,  uor  the 
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seasons  of  the  weather,  no  more  can  the  physician 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  variety  of 
accidents.  So  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind 
of  man,  two  things  are  without  our  command ; 
points  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortune ;  for  to  the 
basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of  the  other, 
our  work  is  limited  and  tied.  In  these  things  there- 
fore, it  is  left  unto  us  to  proceed  by  application  ; 

"  Vincenda  est  omnis  fortuna  ferendo :" 

and  80  likewise, 

"  Vincenda  e«t  omnis  natura  ferendo.'* 

But  when  that  we  speak  of  suffering,  we  do  not 
speak  of  a  dull  and  neglected  suffering,  but  of  a  wise 
and  industrious  suffering,  which  draweth  and  con- 
triveth  use  and  adTantage  out  of  that  which  seemeth 
adverse  and  contrary,  which  is  that  properly  which 
we  call  accommodating  or  applying.  Now  the 
wisdom  of  application  resteth  principally  in  the 
exact  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  precedent  state 
or  disposition,  unto  which  we  do  apply ;  for  we 
cannot  Bt  a  garment,  except  we  first  take  measure 
of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is  to  set 
down  sound  and  true  distributions,  and  descriptions 
of  the  several  characters  and  tempers  of  men's  na- 
tures and  dispositions,  especially  having  regard  to 
those  differences  which  are  most  radical,  in  being 
the  fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  or  most  fre- 
quent in  concurrence  or  commixture ;  wherein  it  is 
not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  them  in  passage,  the 
better  to  describe  the  mediocrities  of  virtues,  that 
can  satisfy  this  intention :  for  if  it  deserve  to  be 
considered,  "  that  there  are  minds  which  are  pro- 
portioned to  great  matters,  and  others  to  small," 
which  Aristotle  handleth  or  ought  to  have  handled 
by  the  name  of  magnanimity,  doth  it  not  deserve  as 
well  to  be  considered,  *'  that  there  are  minds  pro- 
portioned to  intend  many  matters,  and  others  to 
few?"  So  that  some  can  divide  themselves,  others 
can  perchance  do  exactly  well,  but  it  must  be  but  in 
few  things  at  once;  and  so  there  cometh  to  be  a 
narrowness  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  pusillanimity. 
And  again,  **  that  some  minds  are  proportioned  to 
that  which  may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a 
short  return  of  time ;  others  to  that  which  begins 
afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit," 

" Jam  tum  tenditqae  fovetque." 

So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longanimity, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  God,  as  a  magna- 
nimity. So  farther  deserved  it  to  be  considered  by 
Aristotle,  « that  there  is  a  disposition  in  conversa- 
tion, supposing  it  in  things  which  do  in  no  sort 
touch  or  concern  a  man's  self,  to  soothe  and  please ; 
and  a  disposition  contrary  to  contradict  and  cross : " 
and  deserveth  it  not  much  better  to  be  considered, 
"  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  in  conversation  or 
talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  serious  nature,  and  sup- 
posing it  still  in  things  merely  indifferent,  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  good  of  another,  and  a  disposition 
contrariwise,  to  take  distaste  at  the  good  of  another?" 
which  is  that  properly  which  we  call  good-nature  or 


ill-nature,  benignity  or  mah'gnity.     And  therefore  I 
cannot  sufllciently  marvel,  that  this  part  of  know, 
ledge,  touching  the  several  characters  of  nattirts 
and  dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  moralitv 
and  policy,  considering  it  is  of  so  great  ministry  nnd 
suppeditation  to  them  both.     A  man  shall  find  in 
the  traditions  of  astrology  some  pretty  and  apt 
divisions  of  men's  natures,  according  to  the  predomi* 
nances  of  the  planets ;  lovers  of  quiet,  lovers  of 
action,  lovers  of  victor}',  lovers  of  honour,  lovers  of  i 
pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers  of  change,  and  so 
forth.     A  man  shall  find  in  the  wisest  sort  of  tbts€  i 
relations,  which  the  Itah'ans  make  touching  con-  i 
claves,  the  natures  of  the  several  cardinals  hand- 
somely and  livelily  painted  forth ;  a  man  shall  meet  i 
with,  in  every  day's  conference,  the  denominatioiis 
of  sensitive,  dry,  formal,  real,  humorous,  certaivv 
'*  huomo  di  prima  impressione,  huomo  di  ultims  im*  j 
pressione,"*  and  the  like :  and  yet  neverthelest  this  i 
kind  of  observations  wandereth  in  words,  but  is  not  i 
fixed  in  inquiry.     For  the  distinctions  are  fonnd, 
many  of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts  npos 
them :  wherein  our  fault  is  the  greater,  becaase  , 
both  history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience,  are  as 
goodly  fields  where  these  observations  grow ;  where- 
of  we  make  a  few  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  but 
no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary,  that  te*  , 
ceipts  might  be  made  of  them  for  the  use  of  hfe.     , 
Of  much  like  kind  are  those  impressions  of  nature^ , 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the  sex,  by  tbSi , 
age,  by  the  region,  by   health   and  sickness,  bf , 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  the  like,  which  are  in* 
herenf,  and  not  extern ;  and  again,  those  which  are  ^ 
caused  by  extern  fortune ;  as  sovereignty,  nobility,  ^ 
obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy,  privatene«% , 
prosperity,  adversity,  constant  fortune,  variable  for*^^ 
tune,  rising  per  saltom,  per  gradus,  and   the  like« , 
And  therefore  we  see  that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  won* 
der  to  see  an  old  man  beneficent,  **  benignitas  hiijot 
ut  adolescentuli  est."      St  Paul  concladeth,   that 
severity  of  discipline  was  to  be  used  to  the  Cretan^ 
"  Increpa  eos  dure,"  upon  the  disposition  of  theij 
country,  "  Cretenses  semper  mendaces,  make  beatiav 
ventres  pigri."     Sallust  noteth,  that  it  is  usual  witll 
kings  to  desire  contradictories  j  "  Sed  plerumque  re- 
giee  voluntates,  ut  vehcmentes  sunt,  sic   mobiln^ 
scepeque  ipsae  sibi  adversse."  Tacitus  observeth  how 
rarely  raising  of  the  fortune  mendeth  th«  dispositioig 
"  Solus  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  melius."     Pindarttl 
maketh  an  observation,  that  great  and  sodden  fd^-i 
tune  for  the  most  part  defeateth  men,  *'  Qui  magnaA 
felicitatem  concoquere  non  possunt"     So  the  Psalfl 
showeth  it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  ths 
enjoying  of  fortune,  than  in  the  increase  of  foitnne? 
"  Divitiffi  si  afiluant,  nolite  cor  apponere."     ThesB 
observations,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  but  are  touch- 
ed  a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage  in  his  RhetCH 
rics,  and  are  handled  in  some  scattered  disconrses i 
but  they  were  never  incorporate  into  moral  pbi)<)S9> 
phy,  to  which  they  do  essentially  appertain  ;  as  tldl 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  grounds  and  mooHl 
doth  to  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  d!««fr 
sity  of  complexions  and  constitutions  doth  to  ihS 
physician ;  except  we  mean  to  follow  the  indiscrt- 
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(icB  af  enpincs,  whieh  minkter  the  same  medicines 
to  lU  patients. 

A&odier  article  of  this  knowledge,  it  the  inquiry 
Mrhiag  tbe  affKtions ;  for  as  in  medicining  of  the 
twdr,  it  is  in  order  first  to  know  the  divers  com- 
lindoot  aad  constitntions ;  secondly,  the  diseases ; 
lad  hftlf ,  the  cores ;  so  in  medicining  of  the  mind, 
tier  koovledge  of  the  divers  chanictere  of  men's 
mtam,  k  fbOoweth,  in  order,  to  know  the  diseases 
lad  iafiniuCies  of  the  mind,  which  are  no  other  than 
ihr  peftorfaations  and  distempers  of  the  affections. 
ht  Mtiieaacient  pcditicians  in  popular  estates  were 
■•oC  to  compare  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  the  ora- 
km  to  the  winds;  hecanse  as  the  sea  would  of 
Mf  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  Ae  winds  did  not  move 
ladlTDiible  it;  so  the  people  would  be  peaceable 
hi  tractahle^  if  the  seditious  orators  did  not  set 
hm  m  working  and  agitation :  so  it  may  be  fitly 
■M,  that  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would  be 
■Bpoate  and  stayed,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did 
VM  patf  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here 
|iia  I  find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotle  should 
kf9  vritlen  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never 
IM&4  tbe  afflictions,  which  is  the  principal  sub^ 
IK  thereof;  and  yet  in  his  Rhetorics,  where  they 
h  oQosideied  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  second  de- 
^,  as  they  may  be  moved  by  speech,  he  findeth 
|h^-  (or  them«  and  handleth  them  well  for  the 
psJnj :  bat  where  their  true  place  is,  he  preter- 
htteth  them.  For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about 
kune  and  pain  that  can  satisfy  this  inquiry,  no 
We  than  he  that  should  generally  handle  the  na- 
»e  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of 
rfoon;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  parti- 
ta affections,  as  light  is  to  particular  colours, 
htter  travails,  I  suppose  had  the  Stoics  taken  in 
Ni  argument,  as  fkr  as  I  can  gather  by  that  which 
hive  at  second  hand.  But  yet,  it  is  like,  it  was 
5rr  ibeir  manner,  rather  in  subtilty  of  definitions. 
iich,  in  a  mbject  of  this  nature,  are  but  curiosities, 
^  it  active  and  ample  descriptions  and  observa- 
^  So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings 
f  aa  eloquent  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affec- 
^ ;  at  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverse  acci- 
Bts  of  tenderness,  of  countenance,  and  other.  But 
^  poett  and  writers  of  hittories  are  the  best  doc- 
■»  of  Alt  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted 
■v^h  vith  great  lile,  how  affections  are  kindled  and 
WH ;  and  how  pacified  and  refrained ;  and  how 
pwn  contained  from  act,  and  farther  degree  ;  how 
*y  disclose  themselves ;  how  they  work  ;  how 
^my;  how  they  gather  and  fortify;  how  they 
»  mvrapped  one  within  another ;  and  how  they 
*^i  and  encounter  one  with  another ;  and  other 
^  Hke  particularities.  Amongst  the  which,  this 
^  it  of  special  use  in  moral  and  civil  matters : 
V9, 1  say,  to  set  aflfection  against  affection,  and  to 
»»ter  one  by  another,  even  as  we  used  to  hunt 
^  with  beast,  and  fly  bird  with  bird,  which  other- 
*  percaae  we  could  not  so  easily  recover ;  upon 
Weh  foundation  is  erected  that  excellent  use  of 
»ininm  and  ]iama,  whereby  civil  states  consist, 
■l>loying  (tie  predominant  affections  of  fear  and 
^f  for  the  suppressing  and  bridling  the  rest 


For  as  in  the  government  of  states,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  bridle  one  faction  vrith  another,  so  it  is 
in  the  government  within. 

Now  come  we  to  those  points  which  are  within 
our  own  command,  and  have  force  and  operation 
upon  the  mind,  to  affect  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners:  wherein  they  ought  to  have 
bandied  custom,  exercise,  habit,  education,  example, 
imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praise,  re- 
proof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies :  these 
as  they  have  determinate  use  in  moralities,  for  from 
these  the  mind  suffereth,  and  of  these  are  such  re- 
ceipts and  regiments  compounded  and  described,  as 
may  serve  to  recover  or  preserve  the  health  and 
good  estate  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  pertaineth  to  hu- 
man medicine ;  of  which  number  we  will  insist  upon 
some  one  or  two^  as  an  example  of  the  rest,  because 
it  were  too  long  to  prosecute  all ;  and  therefore  we 
do  resume  custom  and  habit  to  speak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  teemeth  to  me  a  negli- 
gent opinion,  that  of  thote  things  which  consist  by 
nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom  ;  using  for 
example,  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  ten  thousand  times 
up,  it  will  not  learn  to  ascend ;  and  that  by  often  see- 
ing or  hearing,  we  do  not  learn  to  hear  or  see  the 
better.  For  though  this  principle  be  true  in  things 
wherein  nature  is  peremptory,  the  reason  whereof 
we  cannot  now  stand  to  discuss,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
in  things  wherein  nature  admitteth  a  latitude.  For 
he  might  see  that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more 
easily  on  with  use ;  and  that  a  wand  will  by  use 
bend  otherwise  than  it  grew ;  and  that  by  use  of 
the  voice  we  speak  louder  and  stronger;  and  that 
by  use  of  enduring  heat  or  cold,  we  endure  it  the 
better,  and  the  like :  which  latter  sort  have  a  near- 
er resemblance  unto  that  subject  of  manners  he 
handleth,  than  those  instances  which  he  allegeth. 
But  allowing  his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and  vices 
consist  in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  have 
taught  the  manner  of  superinducing  that  habit: 
for  there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wise  ordering 
the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of  ordering 
the  exercises  of  the  body,  whereof  we  will  recite  a 
few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at 
the  first  either  too  high  a  strain,  or  too  weak :  for 
if  too  high,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  discourage ;  in 
a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion  of  facility, 
and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  you  breed  a  far- 
ther expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and  so  an  insa- 
tisfaction  in  the  end :  if  too  weak  of  the  other  side, 
you  may  not  look  to  perform  and  overcome  any 
great  task. 

Another  precept  is,  to  practise  all  things  chiefly 
at  two  several  times;  the  one  when  the  mind  is 
best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed  ; 
that  by  the  one  you  may  give  a  great  step,  by  the 
other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of  the 
mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  more  easy 
and  pleasant. 

Another  precept  is  that  which  Aristotle  mention- 
eth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear  ever  towards  the 
contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  by 
nature  inclined ;  like  unto  the  rowing  against  t* 
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stream,  or  making  a  wand  straight,  by  bending  him 
contrary  to  his  natural  crookedness. 

Another  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brought  to 
any  thing  better,  and  with  more  sweetness  and  hap- 
piness, if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  first  in 
the  intention,  but  tanquam  aliud  agendo,  because  of 
the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  against  necessity  and 
constraint  Many  other  axioms  there  are  touching 
the  managing  of  exercise  and  custom  ;  which  being 
so  conducted,  doth  prove  indeed  another  nature; 
but  being  governed  by  chance,  doth  commonly  prove 
but  an  ape  of  nature,  and  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  lame  and  counterfeit 

So  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies,  and 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon  man- 
ners, are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  great  caution 
and  direction  appertaining  thereunto  P  Did  not  one 
of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation  call  poesy  vinum 
deemonum,  because  it  increaseth  temptations,  per- 
turbations, and  vain  opinions?  Is  not  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  wherein  he  saith, 
"  That  young  men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, because  they  are  not  settled  from  the  boil- 
ing heat  of  their  afi*ections,  nor  attempered  with  time 
and  experience?"  And  doth  it  not  hereof  come, 
that  those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  whereby  they  have  persuaded  unto 
virtue  most  eflfectually,  by  representing  her  in  state 
and  majesty ;  and  popular  opinions  against  virtue 
in  their  parasites'  coats,  fit  to  be  scorned  and  derided, 
are  of  so  little  effect  towards  honesty  of  life,  because 
they  are  not  read,  and  revolved  by  men  in  their 
mature  and  settled  years,  but  confined  almost  to  boys 
and  beginners  ?  But  is  it  not  true  also,  that  much 
less  young  men  are  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy, 
till  they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion 
and  morality,  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted,  and 
made  apt  to  think  that  there  arc  no  true  diflferences 
of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and  fortune,  as 
the  verse  describes  it  P 

**  Prosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  vocatur:" 

and  again, 

"  Ille  cnicem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema :" 

which  the  poets  do  speak  satirically,  and  in  indig- 
nation on  virtue's  behalf:  but  books  of  policy  do 
speak  it  seriously  and  positively ;  for  it  so  pleaseth 
Machiavel  to  say,  "  that  if  Caesar  had  been  over- 
thrown, he  would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever 
was  Cataline :"  as  if  there  had  been  no  difierence, 
but  in  fortune,  between  a  very  fury  of  lust  and  blood, 
and  the  most  excellent  spirit,  his  ambition  reserved, 
of  the  world  ?  Again,  is  there  not  a  caution  like- 
wise to  be  given  of  the  doctrines  of  moralities  them- 
selves, some  kinds  of  them,  lest  they  make  men  too 
precise,  arrogant,  incompatible,  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Cato  in  Marco  Catone :  "  Heec  bona,  quie  videmus, 
divina  et  egregia,  ipsius  scitote  esse  propria :  qus 
nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  na- 
ture, sed  a  magistroP"  Many  other  axioms  and 
advices  there  are  touching  those  proprieties  and 
effects,  which  studies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  man- 
ners.    And  80  likewise  is  there  touching  the  use  of 


all  those  other  points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  i 
the  rest,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  i 
doctrine  of  morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  t] 
seemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  I 
rest,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground  :  that  the  mil 
of  all  men  are  sometimes  in  a  state  more  perf< 
and  at  other  times  in  a  state  mart  depraved.  1 
purpose  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix  « 
cherish  the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to  oUi 
rate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the  gt 
hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  vowa  or  comt 
resolutions,  and  observances  or  exercises ;  which  I 
not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  themselves,  as  I 
cause  they  keep  the  mind  in  continual  obedieo 
The  obliteration  of  the  evil  hath  been  practiced 
two  means,  some  kind  of  redemption  or  expiation 
that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or  acconni 
novo,  for  the  time  to  come :  but  this  part  seem 
sacred  and  religions,  and  justly ;  for  all  good  bk 
philosophy,  as  was  said,  is  but  a  handmaid 
religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  pd 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most  compendia 
and  summary ;  and,  again,  the  most  noble  and  dl 
tual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  rirtue  i 
good  estate ;  which  is,  the  electing  and  propoondj 
unto  a  man's  self  good  and  virtuous  ends  <^  his  U 
such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  ca 
pass  to  attain.  For  if  these  two  things  be  suppo^ 
that  a  man  set  before  him  honest  and  good  ciri 
and  again,  that  he  be  resolute,  constant,  and  1^ 
unto  them  ;  it  will  follow,  that  he  shall  mould  hi 
self  into  aU  virtue  at  once.  And  this  indeed  is  U 
the  works  of  nature,  whereas  the  other  coone 
like  the  work  of  the  hand :  for  as  when  a  can 
makes  an  image,  he  shapes  only  that  part  vbei 
upon  he  worketh,  as  if  he  be  upon  the  face,  t) 
part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  ttfl 
still,  till  such  time  as  he  comes  to  it;  but,  eontn 
wise,  when  nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creato 
she  formeth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  tin 
so  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man  pi^ 
tiseth  temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fo| 
tude,  nor  the  like;  but  when  he  dedicatcth  rt 
applieth  himself  to  good  ends,  look,  what  viil 
soever  the  pursuit  and  passage  towards  thove  «n 
doth  commend  imto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  prv^ 
dent  disposition  to  conform  himself  theTfuai 
Which  state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellently  c 
press  himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  vtrtua 
but  divine :  his  words  are  these  ;  **  Immain'i 
autem  consentaneum  est,  opponere  earn,  qus  Mp 
humanitatem  est,  heroicam  sive  divinam  virtctro] 
And  a  little  after,  "  Nam  ut  fers  neque  vitium  nf<7 
virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei.  Sed  hie  quidem  *JRl 
altius  quiddam  virtute  est,  ille  aliud  quiddam  avitia 
And  therefore  we  may  see  what  celsitude  of  bmi«* 
Plinius  Secundus  attributeth  to  Trajan  in  his  fw 
ral  oration ;  where  he  said,  '*  that  men  net^ 
make  no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  ^ 
would  continue  as  good  lords  to  them  as  Trajan  U 
been  ;"  as  if  he  had  not  been  only  an  imitaiion 
divine  nature,  but  a  pattern  of  it.    But  iheac  I 
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bctfben  aod  profiuie  passages,  having  but  a  shadow 
ef  tint  dime  state  of  mind,  which  religion  and  the 
My  Cuth  do  coiidact  men  onto,  by  imprinting  upon 
their  souls  charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the 
bond  of  perfection,  because  it  comprehendeth  and 
fiitraeth  all  virtues  together.  And  as  it  is  elegantly 
aid  hf  Menoider,  of  vain  love,  which  is  but  a  false 
imzlBtioo  of  divine  love,  "  Amor  melior  sophista 
icvo  ad  hmnaaam  vitam,''  that  love  teacheth  a  man 
toesny  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or  preceptor, 
vhieh  he  calleth  left-handed,  because,  with  all  his 
talei  aod  preceptions,  he  cannot  form  a  man  so 
doterooaly,  nor  with  that  facility,  to  prise  himself 
tai  govern  himself  as  love  can  do :  so  certainly  if 
I  Biaa's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth 
9tA  him  suddenly  into  greater  perfection  than  all 
(be  doetxine  of  morality  can  do,  which  is  but  a  so- 
phift  ID  comparison  of  the  other.  Nay  farther,  as 
Xcoophon  observed  truly,  that  all  other  affections, 
tboo^  tbey  raise  the  mind,  yet  they  do  it  by  dis- 
torting and  uncomeliness  of  ecstasies  or  excesses ; 
bot  ody  love  doth  exalt  die  mind,  and  nevertheless 
it  the  ssme  instant  doth  settle  and  compose  it :  so 
it  an  other  excellencies,  though  they  advance  na- 
tare,  jet  they  are  subject  to  excess.  Only  charity 
a^nttteth  no  excess ;  for  so  we  see  by  asjnring  to 
be  like  God  in  power  the  angels  transgressed  and 
ft&;  "Ascendam,  et  ero  similis  Altissimo;''  by 
upiriiig  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  trans- 
ptiaed  snd  fell ;  "  Eritis  sicut  Dii,  scientes  bonum 
d  Bshm  ^  but  by  aspiring  to  a  similitude  of  God 
ia  goodness,  or  love,  neither  man  nor  angel  ever 
fivsagressed,  or  shall  transgress.  For  unto  that 
ioiiation  we  are  called ;  "  Diligite  inimicos  vestros, 
koduitc  tiB  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  orate  pro  perse- 
^ttntibus  et  calnmniantibus  vos,  ut  sitis  filii  Patris 
votri,  qoi  in  ccelis  est,  qui  solem  suum  oriri  facit 
•f>er  boQos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et  injus- 
ttt."  So  in  the  first  platform  of  the  divine  nature 
MC  the  heathen  religion  speaketh  thus,  **  Optimus 
IfudmQS;*'  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus,  '*  Mise- 
neordis  ^ns  super  omnia  opera  ejus." 

^KHierefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral 
bovledge,  concerning  the  culture  and  regiment  of 
^  miod;  wherein  if  any  man,  considering  the 
fvrti  thereof,  which  I  have  enumerated,  do  judge 
^H»t  ay  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art  or  science 
**t  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by  othera,  as 
natten  of  common  sense  or  experience,  he  judgeth 
veil:  botasPhiloerates  sported  with  Demosthenes, 
*  Yob  may  not  marvel,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes 
^  I  do  difler,  for  he  drinketh  water,  and  I  drink 
^iae."  And  like  as  we  read  of  an  ancient  parable 
of  the  two  gates  of  sleep, 

I^Smit  gvmioa  •omni  D<Srt«,  qaarum  altera  fertur 
Y^«%  qua  verii  fkdua  datnr  exitita  ombri«  : 
Altoa  caadenti  perfecta  iiit«Di  elepbanto, 
S«d  foiia  ad  ccBliiin  mittant  insomnia  manet  :'* 

» if  we  put  <m  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall  find 
it  a  sore  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more  plea- 
*>t  Uqoor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and  the 
***ver  gate  of  ivory  sendeth  forth  the  falser  dreams. 
Bttt  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part  of 
hmnan  philosophy,  which  contemplateth  man  se- 
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gregate,  and  as  he  consistetli  of  body  and  spirit. 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth 
to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good  of 
the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  we 
divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  health,  beauty, 
strength,  and  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the  mind, 
inquired  in  rational  and  moral  knowledges,  tendeth 
to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound  and  without  per- 
turbation ;  beautiful  and  graced  with  decency  ;  and 
strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of  life.  These  three, 
as  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind,  seldom  meet,  and 
commonly  sever.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  but  have 
neither  health  from  perturbations,  nor  any  beauty  or 
decency  in  their  doings :  some  again  have  an  ele- 
gancy and  fineness  of  carriage,  which  have  neither 
soundness  of  honesty,  iior  substance  of  sufficiency  : 
and  some  again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds, 
that  can  neither  become  themselves  nor  manage 
business.  And  sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and 
rarely  all  three.  As  for  pleasure,  we  have  likewise 
determined  that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
to  stupidity,  but  to  retain  pleasure ;  confined  rather 
in  the  subject  of  it,  than  in  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  it 

Civil  Knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject 
which  of  all  othen  is  most  immersed  in  matter,  and 
hardliest  reduced  to  axiom.  Nevertheless,  as  Cato 
the  Censor  said,  **  that  the  Romans  were  like  sheep, 
fbr  that  a  man  might  better  drive  a  flock  of  them, 
than  one  of  them ;  for  in  a  flock,  if  you  could  get 
but  some  few  to  go  right,  the  rest  would  follow :" 
so  in  that  respect  moral  philosophy  is  more  difficile 
than  policy.  Again,  moral  philosophy  propoundeth 
to  itself  the  framing  of  internal  goodness ;  but  civil 
knowledge  requireth  only  an  external  goodness; 
for  that  as  to  society  sufficeth.  And  therefore  it 
cometh  oft  to  pass  that  there  be  evil  times  in  good 
governments :  for  so  we  find  in  the  holy  story,  when 
the  kings  were  good ;  yet  it  is  added,  '*  Sed  adhuc 
populus  non  direxerat  cor  suum  ad  Dominum  Deum 
patrum  suorum."  Again,  states,  as  great  engines, 
move  slowly,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame : 
for  as  in  ^gypt  the  seven  good  yean  sustained  the 
seven  bad;  so  governments  for  a  time  well  grounded, 
do  bear  out  errora  following.  But  the  resolution  of 
particular  persons  is  more  suddenly  subverted. 
These  respects  do  somewhat  qualify  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  summary  actions  of  society,  which  are, 
Conversation,  Negotiation,  and  Government  For 
man  seeketh  in  society  comfort,  use,  and  protection : 
and  they  be  three  wisdoms  of  divera  natures,  which 
do  often  sever;  wisdom  of  behaviour,  wisdom  of 
business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  Conversation  ought  not  to  be  over 
much  affected,  but  much  less  despised :  for  it  hath 
not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  an  influence  also 
into  business  and  government.  The  poet  saith, 
"  Nee  vultu  destrue  verba  tuo."  A  man  may  destroy 
the  force  of  his  words  with  his  countenance :  so  may 
he  of  his  deeds,  saith  Cicero,  recommending  to  his 
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brother  affability  and  ea«y  access,  "  Nil  interest  ha- 
bere  ostium  apertum,  vultum  clausum."  It  is  no- 
thing won  to  admit  men  with  an  open  door,  and  to 
receive  them  with  a  shat  and  reserved  countenance. 
So,  we  see,  Atticus,  before  the  first  interview  be- 
tween Cfesar  and  Cicero,  the  war  depending,  did 
seriously  advise  Cicero  touching  the  composing  and 
ordering  of  his  countenance  and  gesture.  And  if 
the  government  of  the  countenance  be  of  such  effect, 
much  more  is  that  of  the  speech,  and  other  carriage 
appertaining  to  conversation :  the  true  model 
whereof  seemeth  to  me  well  expressed  by  Livy, 
though  not  meant  for  this  purpose ;  **  Ne  aut  arro. 
gans  videar,  aut  obnoxius ;  quorum  alterum  est 
aliense  libertatis  obliti,  alterum  suee:"  "The  sum  of 
behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man's  own  dignity,  without 
intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others."  On  the  other 
side,  if  behaviour  and  outward  carriage  be  intended 
too  much,  first  it  may  pass  into  affectation,  and  then 
**  Quid  deformius  quam  scenam  in  vitam  transferre," 
to  act  a  man's  life  ?  But  although  it  proceed  not  to 
that  extreme,  yet  it  consumeth  time,  and  employeth 
the  mind  too  much.  And  therefore  as  we  use  to 
advise  young  students  from  company  keeping,  by 
saying,  **  Amici,  fures  temporis ;"  so  certainly  the 
intending  of  the  discretion  of  behaviour  is  a  great 
thief  of  meditation.  Again,  such  as  are  accomph'sh- 
ed  in  that  form  of  urbanity,  please  themselves  in  it, 
and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  virtue ;  whereas  those 
that  have  defect  in  it,  do  seek  comeliness  by  repu- 
tation ;  for  where  reputation  is,  almost  every  thing 
becometh  ;  but  where  that  is  not,  it  must  be  supplied 
by  puntos  and  compliments.  Again,  there  is  no 
greater  impediment  of  action,  than  an  over-curious 
observance  of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency, 
which  is  time  and  season.  For  as  Solomon  saith, 
*<  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos,  non  seminat ;  et  qui  respi- 
cit  ad  nubes,  non  metet :"  a  man  must  make  his  op- 
portunity as  oft  as  find  it.  To  conclude ;  behaviour 
seemeth  to  me  as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have 
the  conditions  of  a  garment.  For  it  ought  to  be 
made  in  fashion ;  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious ;  it 
ought  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good 
making  of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and 
above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained, 
for  exercise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  know- 
ledge hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  report  it  for  deficient 

The  wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or 
'geJSfdS'^  Business  hath  not  been  hitherto  col- 
lected  into  writing,  to  the  great  dero- 
gation of  learning,  and  the  professors  of  learning. 
For  from  this  root  springeth  chiefly  that  note  or 
opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  in  adage  to  this 
effect ;  that  there  is  no  great  concurrence  between 
learning  and  wisdom.  For  of  the  three  wisdoms 
which  we  have  set  down  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  for 
wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is  by  learned  men  for  the 
most  part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue,  and  an 
enemy  to  meditation ;  for  wisdom  of  government, 
they  acquit  themselves  well  when  they  are  called  to 
it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few :  but  for  the  wisdom  of 
buKiness,  wherein  man's  life  is  most  conversant, 
there  be  no  books  of  it,  except  some  few  scattered 


advertisements,  that  have  no  proportion  to  the  mag< 
nitude  of  this  subject.  For  if  books  were  written 
of  this,  as  the  other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men, 
with  mean  experience,  would  far  excel  men  of  long 
experience,  without  learning,  and  ontshoot  them  in 
their  own  bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable,  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than 
science  of  government,  which,  we  see,  is  laboured, 
and  in  some  part  reduced.  Of  this  wiadom,  ii 
seemeth,  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  saddest 
and  wisest  times,  were  professors;  for  Cicero  re- 
porteth,  that  it  was  then  in  use  for  senators  that  had 
name  and  opinion  for  general  wise  men,  as  Corun* 
canius,  Curius,  Lcelius,  and  many  others,  to  walk  al 
certain  hours  in  the  place,  and  to  give  audience  to 
those  that  would  use  their  advice ;  and  that  the  par- 
ticular citizens  would  resort  unto  them,  and  coiuuh 
with  them  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  ibe 
employing  of  a  son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bargain,  or 
of  an  accusation,  and  every  other  occasi<»i  incideni 
to  man's  life.  So  as  there  is  a  wisdom  of  eounsel 
and  advice  even  in  private  cases,  arising  out  of  an 
universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  worid ;  which 
is  used  indeed  upon  particular  cases  propomided, 
but  is  gathered  by  general  observation  of  cases  of 
like  nature.  For  so  we  see  in  the  book  which  Q. 
Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother,  "  De  petitione  consula* 
tus,"  being  the  only  book  of  business,  that  I  know, 
written  by  the  ancients,  although  it  concerned  a 
particular  action  then  on  foot,  yet  the  aobstance 
thereof  consisteth  of  many  wise  and  poUtie  axioms, 
which  contain  not  a  temporary,  but  a  perpetual  direr- 
tion  in  the  case  of  popular  elections.  But  chiefly 
we  may  see  in  those  aphorisms  which  have  plare 
amongst  dirine  writingK,  composed  by  Solomon  the 
king,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify,  that  his  heart 
was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  encompassing  the  worltl 
and  all  worldly  matters ;  we  see,  I  say,  not  a  few 
profound  and  excellent  cautions,  precepts,  positions, 
extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions ;  whereupon 
we  will  slay  a  while,  offering  to  consideration  some 
number  of  examples. 

"  Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus,  qni  dicuntur,  ne  ac- 
commodes  aurem  tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servnm  toom 
maledicentem  tibi."  Here  is  recommended  the  prv- 
vident  stay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would  be 
loth  to  find:  as  it  was  judged  great  wisdom  in 
Pompeius  Magnus  that  he  burned  Sertorius's  papers 
unperused. 

"  Vir  sapiens,  si  cum  stulto  contenderit,  save  int^ 
catur,  sive  rideat,  non  inveniet  requiem."  Here  i» 
described  the  great  disadvantage  which  a  wise  man 
hath  in  undertaking  a  lighter  person  than  himself, 
which  is  such  an  engagement,  as  whether  a  mso 
turn  the  matter  to  jest,  or  turn  it  to  heat,  or  how»o 
ever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no  ways  quit  himself 
well  of  it. 

**  Qui  delicate  a  pueritid.  nutrit  senrum  tauin, 
postea  sentiet  eum  contumacem."  Here  is  sigmfitdi 
that  if  a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his  favfuirii 
it  doth  commonly  end  in  unkindness  and  untbaAl- 
ftilnesi^. 
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"  Wdaad  ▼inun  relocem  in  opere  suo  P  coram  re- 
gibu  itibit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobiles."  Here  is  ob- 
trrred,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rising  to  honour^ 
qaickDffs  of  despatch  is  the  best ;  for  superiors  many 
ma  lot e  not  to  have  those  they  employ  too  deep 
or  too  sufficient,  but  readj  and  dih'gent. 

**  Vidi  cunctos  Tiventes,  qui  ambulant  sub  sole, 
COB  adolescente  secundo,  qui  consurgit  pro  eo." 
Here  is  eipressed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla 
first,  and  after  him  by  Tiberius  :  "  Plures  adorant 
ioIenorieDtem,  quam  occidentem  vel  meridianum.'' 

'*$i  ipintQs  potestatem  habentis  ascendent  super 
te,  locum  tuum  ne  dimiseris,  quia  curatio  faciet  ces- 
wt  peccata  maxima/'  Here  caution  is  given,  that 
upon  displeasure,  retiring  is  of  all  courses  the  un- 
fitteit;  for  a  man  leaveth  things  at  worst,  and  de- 
privftfa  himself  of  means  to  make  them  better. 

"Sratcivitas  parva,  et  pauci  in  ea  viri ;  venit 

«otn  earn  rex  magnus,  et  vadavit  eam,  instruxit- 

I  qie  monitioDes  per  gyrum,  et  perfecta  est  obsidio ; 

:  iflvrotiiique  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  sapiens,  et  libe- 

!  nn't  earn  per  sapientiam  suam,  et  nuUus  deinceps 

Raifdatus  est  hominis  illius  pauperis.'*     Here  the 

nnuptioo  of  states  is  set  forth,  that  esteem  not 

virtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  have  use  of  it. 

"  MoDis  responsio  frangit  iram."    Here  is  noted, 
i  ibit  uTence  or  rough  answer  exasperateth ;  but  an 

>iiiver  present  and  temperate  pacifieth. 
I  *  Iter  pigrorum,  quasi  sepes  spinarum.'*  Here  is 
Milj  represented  how  laborious  sloth  proveth  in 
the  tod ;  for  when  things  are  deferred  to  the  last 
nitent,  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand,  every  step 
'  fic^h  a  brier  or  an  impediment,  which  catcheth  or 
•toppelh. 

"Melior  est  finis  orationis,  quam  principium." 
Here  ii  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  speakers,  that 
1^  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than 
BpOB  the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech. 

"Qui  cognosdt  in  judicio  feciem,  non  bene  facit; 
j<e  *t  pro  buccella  panis  deseret  veritatem.**  Here 
»  soted,  that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber,  than 
^  retpeeter  of  persons  ;  for  a  corrupt  judge  offend- 
^  not  so  lightly  as  a  facile. 

"*  Vir  pauper  calomnians  pauperes,  similis  est  im- 
W  rehementi,  in  quo  paratnr  fames."  Here  is  ex- 
rw«d  the  extremity  of  necessitous  extortions, 
%ved  in  the  ancient  feble  of  the  full  and  the  hun- 
PT  hone^lecch. 

**  Pons  turbatus  pede,  et  vena  corrupta,  est  Justus 
**<i«t  coram  impio.'*  Here  is  noted,  that  one 
jodicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  fnce  of  the 
vorld,  doth  trouble  the  foiratains  of  justice  more 
thtn  BBsny  particular  injuries  passed  over  by  con- 
vince. 

'*Qni  sobtrahit  aliqoid  a  patre  et  a  matre,  et  dieit 
^^  tm  esse  peccatum,  particeps  est  homicidii." 
Hfre  is  noted,  that  whereas  men  in  wronging  their 
*«t  (riends,  use  to  extenuate  their  fault,  as  if  they 
■»fht  presume  or  be  bold  upon  them,  it  doth  con- 
^wise  indeed  aggravate  their  fault,  and  tumeth 
•^  from  injnry  to  impiety. 

"Noli  esse  amicus  homini  iraeundo,  nee  ambulato 
««m  homine  furioso.*'     Here  caution  is  given,  that 
«» the  election  of  our  friend*  we  do  principally  avoid 
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those  which  are  impatient,  as  those  that  will  espouse 
us  to  many  factions  and  quarrels. 

'*  Qui  conturbat  domum  suam,  possidebit  ventum." 
Here  is  noted,  that  in  domestical  separations  and 
breaches  men  do  promise  to  themselves  quieting  of 
their  mind  and  contentment,  but  still  they  are  de- 
ceived of  their  expectation,  and  it  tumeth  to  wind. 

**  Filius  sapiens  laetificat  patrem  :  filius  vero  stul- 
tus  mopstitia  est  matri  suae."  Here  is  distinguished, 
that  fathers  have  most  comfort  of  the  good  proof  of 
their  sons;  but  mothers  have  most  discomfort  of 
their  ill  proof,  because  women  have  little  discerning 
of  virtue,  but  of  fortune. 

"  Qui  celat  delictum,  qusrit  amicitiam ;  sed  qui 
altero  sermone  re  petit,  separat  foederatos."  Here 
caution  is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  man- 
aged by  an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  which  is 
past,  than  by  apologies  and  excusations. 

"  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia ;  ubi  autem 
verba  sunt  plurima,  ibi  frequenter  egestas."  Here  is 
noted,  that  words  and  discourse  abound  most,  where 
there  is  idleness  and  want. 

*'  Primus  in  sua  causa  Justus ;  sed  venit  altera 
pars,  et  inquirit  in  eum."  Here  is  observed  that 
in  all  causes  the  first  tale  possesseth  much,  in  such 
sort,  that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will  be 
hardly  removed,  except  some  abuse  or  falsity  in  the 
information  be  detected. 

"  Verba  bilinguis  quasi  simplicia,  et  ipsa  perveni- 
unt  ad  interiora  ventris."  Here  is  distinguished, 
that  flattery  and  insinuation,  which  seemeth  set  and 
artificial,  sinketh  not  far ;  but  that  entereth  deep 
which  hath  show  of  nature,  liberty,  and  simplicity. 

"  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  facit ; 
et  qui  arguit  impium,  sibi  maculam  generat."  Here 
caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehension  to 
arrogant  and  scornful  natures,  whose  manner  is  to 
esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  to  return  it. 

"  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapientia." 
Here  is  distinguished  the  wisdom  brought  into  ha- 
bit, and  that  which  is  but  verbal,  and  swimming 
only  to  conceit ;  for  the  one  upon  the  occasion  pre- 
sented is  quickened  and  redoubled,  the  other  is 
amazed  and  confused. 

"  Quomodo  in  aquis  resplendent  vultus  prospici- 
entium,  sic  eorda  hominum  manifesta  sunt  prudenti- 
bus."  Here  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  compared 
to  a  glass,  wherein  the  images  of  all  diversity  of 
natures  and  customs  are  represented,  from  which 
representation  proceedeth  that  application, 

'*  Qui  sapit,  innumeris  moribus  aptus  erit" 

Thus  have  1  staid  somewhat  longer  upon  these 
sentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
proportion  of  an  example,  led  with  a  desire  to  give 
authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  which  I  noted  as 
deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedent ;  and  have  also 
attended  them  with  brief  observations,  such  as  to 
my  understanding  offer  no  violence  to  the  sense, 
though  I  know  they  may  be  applied  to  a  more  di- 
vine use :  but  it  is  allowed  even  in  divinity,  that 
some  interpretations,  yea  and  some  writings,  have 
more  of  the  eagle  than  others  ;  but  taking  them  as 
instructions  for  life,  they  might  have  received  large 
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discourse,  if  I  would  have  broken  them  and  illus- 
trated them  by  deducements  and  examples. 

Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the  Hebrews, 
but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
more  ancient  times ;  that  as  men  found  out  any  ob- 
servation that  they  thought  was  good  for  life,  they 
would  gather  it  and  express  it  in  parable,  or  aphor- 
ism, or  fable.  But  for  fables,  they  were  vicegerents 
and  supplies  where  examples  failed  :  now  that  the 
times  abound  with  history,  the  aim  is  better  when 
the  mark  is  alive.  And  therefore  the  form  of  writ- 
ing, which  of  all  others  is  the  fittest  for  this  variable 
argument  of  negotiation  and  occasions,  is  that  which 
Machiavel  chose  wisely  and  aptly  for  government ; 
namely,  discourse  upon  histories  or  examples :  for 
knowledge  drawn  freshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of 
particulars,  knoweth  the  way  best  to  particulars 
again  ,*  and  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  practice 
when  the  discourse  attendeth  upon  the  example, 
than  when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the  dis- 
course. For  this  is  no  point  of  order,  as  it  seem- 
eth  at  first,  but  of  substance :  for  when  the  exam- 
ple is  the  ground,  being  set  down  in  a  history  at 
large,  it  is  set  down  with  all  circumstances,  which 
may  sometimes  control  the  discourse  thereupon 
made,  and  sometimes  supply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for 
action ;  whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  dis- 
course's sake,  are  cited  succinctly,  and  without  par- 
ticularity, and  carry  a  servile  aspect  toward  the  dis- 
course which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difference  is  not  amiss  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  history  of  times  is  the  best  ground  for  dis- 
course of  government,  such  as  Machiavel  handleth, 
so  history  of  lives  is  the  most  proper  for  discourse 
of  business,  because  it  is  more  conversant  in  private 
actions.  Nay,  there  is  a  ground  of  discourse  for 
this  purpose  fitter  than  them  both,  which  is  dis- 
course upon  letters  ;  such  as  are  wise  and  weighty, 
as  many  are  of  Cicero  "  ad  Atticiun,"  and  others. 
For  letters  have  a  great  and  more  particular  repre- 
sentation of  business  than  either  chronicles  or  lives. 
Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the  matter  and  form 
of  this  part  of  civil  knowledge,  touching  negotiation, 
which  we  note  to  be  deficient 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part,  which 
difTereth  as  much  from  that  whereof  we  have 
spoken,  as  sapere  and  sibi  sapere ;  the  one  moving 
as  it  were  to  the  circumference,  the  other  to  the 
centre  :  for  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel,  and  again 
there  is  a  wisdom  of  pressing  a  man's  own  fortune, 
and  they  do  sometimes  meet,  and  often  sever ;  for 
many  are  wise  in  their  own  ways  that  are  weak  for 
government  or  counsel ;  like  ants,  which  is  a  wise 
creature  for  itself,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden. 
This  wisdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge 
of:  "  Nam  pol  sapiens,"  saith  the  comical  poet, 
*'  fingit  fortunam  sibi ;"  and  it  grew  to  an  adage, 
"  Faber  quisque  fortunes  propria :"  and  Livy  attri- 
buleth  it  to  Cato  the  first,  "  in  hoc  viro  tanta  vis 
animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut  quocunque  loeo  natus 
cHset,  sibi  ipse  fortunam  focturus  videretur." 

This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  declared 
and  professed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing  impolitic 
and  unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timotheus  the 


Athenian ;  who  having  done  many  great  senrices  to 
the  estate  in  his  government,  and  giring  an  account 
thereof  to  the  people,  as  the  manner  was,  did  con- 
clude every  particular  with  this  clause,  **  and  in  this 
Fortune  had  no  part."  And  it  came  so  to  pass  that 
he  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand 
afterwards ;  for  this  is  too  high  and  too  arrogant, 
savouring  of  that  which  Esekiel  saith  of  Pharaoht 
**  Dicis,  Fluvins  est  mens,  et  ego  feci  memetipsum;" 
or  of  that  which  another  prophet  speaketh,  that 
"  men  offer  sacrifices  to  their  nets  and  snares;" 
and  that  which  the  poet  expresseth,  | 

'*  Dextni  miki  Deiu,  et  telam,  quod  missile  Ubro, 
Nunc  adsiot'* 

For  these  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed  and 
unblessed :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great  poli- 
ticians indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes  to  their 
felicity,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  virtue.  For  so 
SyUa  surnamed  himself  Felix,  not  Magnus:  so 
Ciesar  said  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  '*  Cssarem 
portas  et  fortunam  ejus." 

But  yet  nevertheless  these  positions,  **  Faber 
quisque  fortuns  sus ;  Sapiens  dominabitnr  astris ; 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via;"  and  the  like,  being 
taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as 
stirrups  to  insolency,  rather  for  resolution  than  for  { 
presumption  or  outward  declaration,  have  been  ever 
thought  sound  and  good,  and  are,  no  question,  j 
imprinted  in  the  greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  this  opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain  it 
within :  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Cssar,  who  was 
rather  diverse  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in  ?ir- 
tue,  how  when  he  died,  he  desired  his  friends  about 
him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  were  conscient 
to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the 
stage.  This  part  of  knowledge  we  do  report  aUo 
as  deficient ;  not  but  that  it  is  practised  too  much, 
but  it  hath  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  And 
therefore  lest  it  should  seem  to  any  that  it  is  not 
comprehensible  by  axiom,  it  is  requisite,  as  we  did 
in  the  former,  that  we  set  down  some  heads  or 
passages  of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  first  j,^^^  ^^^, 
a  new  and  unwonted  argument  to  n».  «ive  de 
teach  men  how  to  raise  and  make  '"**'>*"^*^ 
their  fortune :  a  doctrine,  wherein  every  man  per- 
chance will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a  disciple  till 
he  seeth  difficulty;  for  fortune  layeth  as  heavy 
impositions  as  virtue ;  and  it  is  as  hard  and  severe 
a  thing  to  be  a  true  politician,  as  to  1)6  truly  moral. 
But  the  handling  hereof  concemeth  learning  greatly, 
both  in  honour  and  in  substance :  in  honour, 
because  pragmatical  men  may  not  go  away  with  an 
opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark,  that  can  mount, 
and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and  nothing  else ;  bot 
may  know  that  she  holdeth  as  well  of  the  hawk, 
that  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also  descend  and  strike 
upon  the  prey :  in  substance,  because  it  is  the  per- 
fect law  of  inquiry  of  truth,  *'  that  nothing  be  in  the 
globe  of  matter,  which  should  not  be  likewise  in  the 
globe  of  crystal,  or  form ;"  that  is,  that  there  be  not 
any  thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and  doctrine. 
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Notber  doth  learning  admire  or  esteem  of  this 
irchitectttre  of  fortune,  otherwise  than  as  of  an 
inferior  work :  for  no  man*8  fortune  can  be  an  end 
vorthj  of  bifl  being,  and  many  times  the  worthiest 
Bxn  do  abandon  their  fortune  willingly  for  better 
respects;  but  nerertheleas  fortune,  as  an  organ  of 
nrtoe  and  merit,  deserveth  the  conaideradon. 

First,  tbereibre,  the  precept  which  I  conceive  to 
be  moit  summary  towards  the  prevailing  in  fortune, 
is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did  require; 
v1k>  lewig  in  the  frame  of  man's  heart  such  angles 
tod  recesses,  fonnd  fault  there  was  not  a  window  to 
look  into  them ;  that  is,  to  procure  good  informa- 
tuNM  of  partieulars  touching  persons,  their  natures, 
ihdr  desires  and  ends,  their  customs  and  fashions, 
tbeir  helps  and  advantages,  and  whereby  they  chiefly 
ihad;  so  again  their  weaknesses  and  disadvantages, 
iod  where  they  lie  most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their 
fricnda,  factions,  and  dependences ;  and  again  their 
oppofitet,  enviers,  competitors,  their  moods  and 
(iaei^  **  Sola  viri  moUes  aditus  et  tempora  noras ;" 
thfir  principles,  rules,  and  observations,  and  the  like : 
ud  this  not  only  of  persons  but  of  actions,  what  are 
(afoot from  time  to  time,  and  how  they  are  conducted, 
&v«ored,  opposed,  and  bow  they  import,  and  the  like. 
For  the  knowledge  of  present  actions  is  not  only 
aaterial  in  itself,  but  without  it  also  the  knowledge 
•f  persons  is  very  erroneous ;  for  men  change  with 
tbe  actions,  and  whilst  they  are  in  pursuit  they  are 
ooe,  tod  when  they  return  to  their  nature,  they  are 
^ther.  These  informations  of  particulars,  touching 
penoDs  and  actions,  are  as  the  minor  propositions 
9  erery  active  syllogism,  for  no  excellency  of  obser- 
ntioQi,  which  are  as  the  major  propositions,  can 
'B&e  to  ground  a  conclusion  if  there  be  error  and 
onstaking  in,  the  minors. 

Thtt  this  knowledge  is  possible,  Solomon  is  our 
*rety,  who  saith,  "  Consilium  in  corde  viri  tan- 
V^ta  t^  profunda,  sed  vir  prudens  exhauriet  il- 
Ittd:"  and  although  the  knowledge  iUelf  falleth  not 
Bsder  precept,  because  it  is  of  individuals,  yet  the 
'itttmctions  for  the  obtaining  of  it  may. 

We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  accord- 
^  to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of  wis- 
to  src  slowness  of  belief  and  distrust ;  that  more 
tnut  be  given  to  countenances  and  deeds  than  to 
Tcrdf ;  and  in  words  rather  to  sudden  passages  and 
vrprised  words  than  to  set  and  purposed  words. 
Neither  let  that  be  feared  which  is  said,  Fronti, 
coUa  fides ;  which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward 
**hifiour,  and  not  of  the  private  and  subtle  mo- 
'toQs  and  labours  of  the  countenance  and  gesture; 
»hich,  AS  Q.  Cicero  elegantly  sailh,  is  animi  janua, 
"  the  gste  of  the  mind."  None  more  close  than 
Tiberioi,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Callus,  "  Etenim 
^n  ofiensionem  conjectaverat."  So  again,  noting 
>be  difiering  character  and  manner  of  his  commend- 
(1%  Germanicus  and  Drusus  in  the  senate,  he  saith, 
•^o^ing  his  fashion,  wherein  he  carried  his  speech 
of  Geroianicus,  thus ;  '*  Magis  in  speciem  adomatis 
»^rtrii,  qnam  ut  penitus  sentire  videretur ;"  but  of 
I'nifios  thus,  "  Paucioribus,  sed  intentior,  et  fida 
witiooe:"  and  in  another  place  speaking  of  his 
<^wsclcr  of  speech  when  he  did  any  thing  that  wai* 


gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in  other  things 
he  was  *'  velut  eluctantium  verborum :  *'  but  then 
again,  "  Solutius  vero  loquebatur  quandosubveniret." 
So  that  there  is  no  such  artificer  of  dissimulation,  nor 
no  such  commanded  countenance,  vultus  jussus,  that 
can  sever  from  a  feigned  tale  some  of  these  fashions, 
either  a  more  slight  and  careless  fashion,  or  more 
set  and  formal,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or 
coming  from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeds  such  assured  pledges,  as  that 
they  may  be  trusted  without  a  judicious  considera- 
tion of  their  magnitude  and  nature  :  *'  Fraus  sibi  in 
parvis  fidem  preestruit,  ut  majore  emolumento  (al- 
lat:"  and  the  Italian  thinketh  himself  upon  the 
point  to  be  bought  and  sold,  when  he  is  better  used 
than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  manifest  cause.  For 
small  fiivours,  they  do  but  lull  men  asleep  both  as  to 
caution  and  as  to  industry,  and  are,  as  Demosthenes 
calleth  them,  **  Alimenta  socordiee."  So  again  we 
see  how  false  the  nature  of  some  deeds  are,  in  that 
particular  which  Mutianus  practised  upon  Antonius 
Primus,  upon  that  hollow  and  unfaithful  reconcile- 
ment which  was  made  between  them ;  whereupon 
Mutianus  advanced  many  of  the  friends  of  Anto- 
nius :  *'  simul  amicis  ejus  preefecturas  et  tribMnatus 
largitur:"  wherein,  under  pretence  to  strengthen 
him,  he  did  desolate  him,  and  won  from  his  de- 
pendences. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be,  like  waters  to  phy- 
sicians, full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  despised,  especially  with  the  advantage  of 
passion  and  aflection.  For  so  we  see  Tiberius,  up- 
on a  stinging  and  incensing  speech  of  Agrippina, 
came  a  step  forth  of  his  dissimulation,  when  he  said, 
"  You  are  hurt  because  you  do  not  reign ;"  of  which 
Tacitus  saith,  "  Audita  hsec  raram  occulti  pectoris 
vocem  elicuere,  correptamque  Graeco  versu  ad- 
monuit :  ideo  lawii,  quia  non  regnaret"  And  there- 
fore the  poet  doth  elegantly  call  passions,  tortures, 
that  urge  men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

**  Vino  tortus  et  ira." 

And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few  men  so 
true  to  themselves,,  and  so  settled,  but  that  some- 
times upon  heat,  sometimes  upon  bravery,  some- 
times upon  kindness,  sometimes  upon  trouble  of 
mind  and  weakness,  they  open  themselves ;  especially 
if  they  be  pat  to  it  with  a  counter-dissimulation, 
according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  "  Di  mentira,  y 
sacaras  verdad,"  "  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth." 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports ;  men's  weakness  and  faults  are 
best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and 
abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times 
from  their  servants,  their  conceits  and  opinions  from 
their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they  discourse 
most  General  fame  is  light,  and  the  opinions  con- 
ceived by  superiors  or  equals  are  deceitful ;  for  to 
such,  men  are  more  masked,  "  Verior  fama  e  do- 
mesticis  emanat" 

But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is,  by  their  natures  and  ends ;  wherein  the  weak- 
est sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures, 
and  the  wisest  by   their  ends.     For  it  was  botU 
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pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  though  I  think  very  un- 
truly, by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  cer- 
tain nation,  where  he  served  as  lieger;  whose 
opinion  being  asked  touching  the  appointment  of 
one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in  any  case 
they  did  not  send  one  that  was  too  wise ;  because 
no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine,  what  they  in 
that  country  were  like  to  do :  and  certainly  it  is  an 
error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot  over,  and  to  sup- 
pose deeper  ends,  and  more  compass-reaches  than 
are  :  the  Italian  proverb  being  elegant,  and  for  the 
most  part  true, 

**  Di  danari,  di  tenno,  e  di  fede, 
Ce*  nd  manco  che  non  credi  :** 

'*  There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and 
less  good  faith,  than  men  do  account  upon.'* 

But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons  by 
their  ends  :  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  human 
desires,  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  particular  ends 
whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance  from  which  a  man 
might  take  measure  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their 
actions  and  desires :  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  nmketh  their  hearts  more  inscrutable.  Neither 
is  it  sufficient  to  inform  ourselves  in  men's  ends  and 
natures  of  the  variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the 
predominancy,  what  humour  reigneth  most,  and 
what  end  is  principally  sought.  For  so  we  see, 
when  Tigellinus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Pelro- 
nius  Turpilianus  in  Nero's  humours  of  pleasures; 
"  metus  ejus  rimatur,"  he  wrought  upon  Nero's  fears, 
whereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry,  the  most  compen- 
dious way  resteth  in  three  things;  the  first,  to  have 
general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with  those 
which  have  general  acquaintance,  and  look  most 
into  the  world ;  and  especially  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  business,  and  the  diversity  of  persons,  to 
have  privacy  and  conversation  with  some  one  friend 
at  least,  which  is  perfect  and  well  intelligenced  in 
every  several  kind.  The  second  is,  to  keep  a  good 
mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech  and  secrecy  :  in 
most  things  liberty,  secrecy  where  it  importeth; 
for  liberty  of  speech  inviteth  and  provoketh  liberty 
to  be  used  again,  and  so  bringeth  much  to  a  man's 
knowledge ;  and  secrecy,  on  the  other  side,  induceth 
trust  and  inwardness.  The  last  is  the  reducing  of 
a  man's  self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit,  as  to 
make  account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference  and 
action,  as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Epicte- 
tus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself,  "  Et  hoc  volo,  et  etiam 
institutum  servare :"  so  a  politic  man  in  every  thing 
should  say  to  himself,  '*  Et  hoc  volo,  ac  etiam  ali- 
quid  addiscere."  I  have  stayed  the  longer  upon 
this  precept  of  obtaining  good  information  ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  main  part  by  itself,  which  answereth 
to  all  the  rest.  But  above  all  things  caution  must 
be  taken,  that  men  have  a  good  stay  and  hold  of 
themselves,  and  that  this  much  knowing  do  not 
draw  on  much  meddling :  for  nothing  is  more  un- 
fortunate than  light  and  rash  interme^^ng  in  many 
matters.    So  that  this  variety  of  knowledge  tendeth 


in  conclusion  but  only  to  this,  to  make  a  better  SDd 
freer  choice  of  those  actions  which  may  concern  ot, 
and  to  conduct  them  with  the  less  error  and  the 
more  dexterity. 

The  second  precept  concerning  this  knowledge,  u 
for  men  to  take  good  information  touching  their 
own  persons,  and  well  to  understand  themselves: 
knowing  that,  as  St  James  saith,  though  men  look 
oft  in  a  glass,  yet  they  do  suddenly  forget  them- 
selves ;  wherein  as  the  divine  glass  is  the  word  of 
God,  so  the  politic  glass  is  the  state  of  the  world 
or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the  which  we  are  to 
behold  ourselves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  their 
own  abilities  and  virtues ;  and  again  of  their  widu 
and  impediments ;  accounting  these  with  the  most, 
and  those  other  with  the  least ;  and  from  this  Tiew 
and  examination,  to  frume  the  considerations  (oV 
lowing. 

First,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  sorteth  with  the  general  state  of  the  timm; 
which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  s£ 
things  to  give  themselves  more  scope  and  liberty ; 
but  if  differing  and  dissonant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  snd 
reserved;  as  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  was  never  sero 
at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  senate  in  twelve  of 
his  last  years ;  whereas  Augustus  Cssar  lived  ever 
in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  observeth :  ••  ABs 
Tiberio  morum  via." 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorteth 
with  professions  and  courses  of  life,  and  accordingly 
to  make  election,  if  they  be  free ;  and,  if  engaged, 
to  make  the  departure  at  the  first  opportunity,  as 
we  see  was  done  by  duke  Valentine,  that  was  d^ 
signed  by  his  father  to  a  sacerdotal  profession,  tml 
quitted  it  soon  after  in  regard  of  his  parts  and  ith 
clination ;  being  such  nevertheless,  as  a  man  eafr 
not  tell  well  whether  they  were  worse  for  a  prince  or 
for  a  priest. 

Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  tho» 
whom  they  are  like  to  have  competitors  and  coo- 
currents,  and  to  take  that  course  wherein  there  te 
most  solitude,  and  themselves  like  to  be  most  emi- 
nent ;  as  Julius  Ciesar  did,  who  at  first  was  an  ora- 
tor or  pleader ;  but  when  he  saw  the  excellency  of 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  others,  for  elo- 
quence, and  saw  there  was  no  man  of  reputation  for 
Uie  wars  but  Pompeius,  upon  whom  the  state  ^m 
forced  to  rely  ;  he  forsook  his  course  begun  toworO 
a  civil  and  popular  greatness,  and  transferred  hh 
designs  to  a  martial  greatness. 

Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences, to  proceed  according  to  the  composixiofl 
of  their  own  nature ;  as  we  may  see  in  Cssar;  ill 
whose  friends  and  followers  were  men  active  sfid 
effectual,  but  not  solemn,  or  of  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  special  heed  how  they  guide  tbcm^ 
selves  by  examples,  in  thinking  they  can  do  u 
they  see  others  do ;  whereas  perhaps  their  natnrei 
and  carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which  error  it 
seemeth  Pompey  was.  of  mhom  Cicero  saith,  Ihtl 
he  was  wont  often  to  say,  **  Sylla  potuit,  ego  nm 
potcro?"     Wherein  he  was  much  abused,  the  a*- 
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tarn  and  proceedings  of  himself  and  his  example 

}m^  the  imlikest  in  the  world  \  the  one  being 
fierce,  fioleot,  and  pressing  the  fact ;  the  other  so- 
Irmn,  and  fall  of  majesty  and  circamstance ;  and 
therefore  the  less  eflectuaL 

Bat  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge 
of  osTselrrs,  hath  many  other  branches  whereapon 
tc  catmot  insist. 

Next  to  the  well  understanding  and  discerning  of 
1  man's  sel^  there  foUoweth  the  well  opening  and 
TneaHoga  man's  self;  wherein  we  see  nothing  more 
usual  than  for  the  more  able  man  to  make  the  less 
tfaow.  For  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  well 
letting  forth  of  a  man's  virtues,  fortunes,  merits  ; 
ud  again,  in  the  artificial  covering  of  a  man's  weak- 
Basel,  defects,  disgraces,  8ta3ring  upon  die  one, 
ihding  from  the  other;  cherishing  the  one  by  cir- 
wmitaiiccs,  gracing  the  other  by  exposition,  and  the 
like;  wherein  we  see  what  Tacitus  saith  of  Mu- 
(imas,  who  was  the  greatest  politician  of  his  time, 
"Onmiom,  qus  dixerat,  feceratque,  arte  quddam 
wtentator;"  which  reqaireth  indeed  some  art,  lest  it 
(am  tedious  and  arrogant ;  but  yet  so,  as  ostentation, 
tboagh  it  be  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  seemeth 
to  me  rather  a  vice  in  manners  than  in  policy :  for 
« it  ii  aaid,  ••  Audacter  calnmniare,  semper  aliquid 
'•wt;"  so  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of 
deformity,  "  Audacter  te  vendita,  semper  aliquid 
**itt"  For  it  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant 
^  inferior  sort  of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and 
^  do  smile  at  it,  and  despise  it;  and  yet  the 
flahority  won  with  many,  doth  countervail  the  dis- 
to  of  a  few.  But  if  it  be  earned  with  decency 
wd  government,  as  with  a  natural,  pleasant,  and  in- 
JpfBwma  &ahion,  or  at  times  when  it  is  mixed  with 
WW  peril  and  unsafety,  as  in  military  persons,  or 
« times  when  others  are  most  envied ;  or  with  easy 
«4  eareleas  passage  to  it  and  from  it,  without 
ivelhng  loo  long,  or  being  too  serious ;  or  with  an 
^^  freedom  of  taxing  a  man's  self,  as  well  as 
pacmg  himself;  or  by  occasion  of  repelling  or  put- 
**flgdown  others'  injury  or  insolence ;  it  doth  greatly 
^  to  reputation :  and  surely  not  a  few  solid  natures 
*»t  want  this  ventosity,  and  cannot  sail  in  the 
kflght  of  the  winds,  are  not  without  some  prejudice 
^  diaadfanUgc  by  their  moderation. 

Bat  for  these  flourishes  and  enhancements  of 
*»«»»  as  they  are  not  perchance  unnecessary,  so  it 
^  at  least  necessary  that  virtne  be  not  disvalued  and 
«ttt»aed  under  the  jost  price,  which  is  done  in  three 
■««««s:  byoflTering  and  obtruding  a  man's  self, 
^'»fftm  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  when  he  is  ac- 
cepted; by  doing  too  much,  which  will  not  give  that 
vhich  is  well  done  leave  to  settle,  and  in  the  end  in- 
<aceih  aadety ;  and  by  finding  too  soon  the  fruit  of 
*  ttarfi  virtue,  in  commendation,  applause,  honour, 
^»Wi  wherein  if  a  man  be  pleased  with  a  little, 
»t  him  hear  what  is  Imly  said ;  *•  Cave  ne  insuetus 
'f^wa  toajonbus  videaris,  si  h«c  te  res  parva,  sicnti 
"»gM,  delectat" 

B«t  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  import- 
wee  than  the  valuing  of  good  parts ;  which  may  be 
"fte  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  caution,  by 
«^o«r,  and  by  confidence.     Caution  is,  when  men 


do  ingeniously  and  discreetly  avoid  to  be  put  into 
those  things  for  which  they  are  not  proper ;  where- 
as, contrariwise,  bold  and  unquiet  spirits  will  thrust 
themselves  into  matters  without  difference,  and  so 
publish  and  proclaim  all  their  wants:  colour  is, 
when  men  make  a  way  for  themselves,  to  have  a 
construction  made  of  their  faults  or  wants,  as  pro- 
ceeding* from  a  better  cause,  or  intended  for  some 
other  purpose:  for  of  the  one  it  is  well  said, 
"  Scepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni,"  and  there- 
fore whatsoever  want  a  man  hath,  he  must  see 
that  he  pretend  the  virtue  that  shadoweth  it ;  as 
if  he  be  dull,  he  must  affect  gravity  ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness ;  and  so  the  rest :  for  the  second,  a  man 
must  frame  some  probable  cause  why  he  should  not 
do  his  best,  and  why  he  should  dissemble  his  abili- 
ties; and  for  that  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble 
those  abilities  which  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give 
colour  that  his  true  wants  are  but  industries  and  dis- 
simulations. For  confidence,  it  is  the  last,  but  surest 
remedy;  namely,  to  depress  and  seem  to  despise 
whatsoever  a  man  cannot  attain,  observing  the  good 
principle  of  the  merchants,  who  endeavour  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to  beat 
down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a  confidence 
that  passeth  this  other,  which  is,  to  face  out  a  man's 
own  defects,  in  seeming  to  conceive  that  he  is  best 
in  those  things  wherein  he  is  failing;  and,  to  help 
that  again,  to  seem  on  the  other  side  that  he  hath 
least  opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein  he 
is  best ;  like  as  we  shall  see  it  commonly  in  poets, 
that  if  they  show  their  verses,  and  you  except  to 
any,  they  will  say,  "  that  that  line  cost  them  more 
labour  than  any  of  the  rest ;"  and  presently  will 
seem  to  disable  and  suspect  rather  some  other  line, 
which  they  know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the 
number.  But  above  all,  in  this  righting  and  helping 
of  a  man's  self  in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take 
heed  he  show  not  himself  dismantled,  and  exposed 
to  scorn  and  injury,  by  too  mnch  dulceness,  good- 
ness, and  facility  of  nature,  but  show  some  sparkles 
of  liberty,  spirit,  and  edge  :  which  kind  of  fortified 
carriage,  with  a  ready  rescuing  of  a  man's  self  from 
scorns,  is  sometimes  of  necessity  imposed  upon  men 
by  somewhat  in  their  person  or  fortune,  but  it  ever 
succeedeth  with  good  felicity. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all  pos- 
sible endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant  and 
obedient  to  occasion ;  for  nothing  hindereth  men's 
fortunes  so  much  as  this :  **  Idem  manebat,  neque 
idem  decebat."  Men  are  where  they  were,  when 
occasions  turn ;  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom  Livy 
maketh  such  an  architect  of  fortune,  he  addeth, 
that  he  had  versatile  ingenium.  And  thereof  it 
cometh,  that  these  grave,  solemn  wits,  which  must 
be  like  themselves,  and  cannot  make  departures, 
have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But  in  some  it  is 
nature  to  be  somewhat  viscous  and  inwrapped,  and 
not  easy  to  turn.  In  some  it  is  a  conceit,  that  is 
almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that  men  can  hardly 
make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change 
their  course,  when  they  have  found  good  by  it  in 
former  experience  ;  for  Machiavel  noteth  wisely, 
how  Fabius  Maximus  would  have  been  temporizing 
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still,  according  to  his  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of 
the  war  was  altered,  and  required  hot  pursuit.  In 
some  other  it  is  want  of  point  and  penetration  in 
their  judgment,  that  they  do  not  discern  when  things 
hare  a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occa^ 
sion :  as  Demosthenes  compareth  the  people  of 
Athens  to  country  fellows,  when  they  play  in  a  fence 
school,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they  remove 
their  weapon  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.  In  some 
other  it  is  a  lothness  to  lose  labours  passed,  and  a 
conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions  to  their 
ply ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see  no  other 
remedy,  then  they  come  to  it  with  disadvantage ;  as 
Tarquinius,  that  gave  for  the  third  part  of  Sibylla's 
books  the  treble  price,  when  he  might  at  first  have 
had  all  three  for  the  simple.  But  from  whatsoever 
root  or  cause  this  restiveness  of  mind  proceedeth,  it 
is  a  thing  most  prejudicial,  and  nothing  is  more 
politic  than  to  make  the  wheels  of  our  mind  con- 
centric and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  that  we  last  spake  of;  but  with 
difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  '*  fatis 
accede  deisque,*'  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with  the 
occasions,  but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and  not 
strain  their  credit  or  strength  to  over-hard  or  extreme 
points;  but  choose  in  their  action  that  which  is 
most  passable :  for  this  will  preserve  men  from  foil, 
and  not  occupy  them  too  much  about  one  matter, 
win  opinion  of  moderation,  please  the  most,  and 
make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in  all  they 
undertake;  which  cannot  but  mightily  increase 
reputation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  seemeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  but  not  as  I 
understand  it,  and  it  is  that  which  Demosthenes 
uttereth  in  high  terms :  "  Et  qnemadmodum  recep- 
tum  est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator,  sic  et  a  cor- 
datis  viris  res  ipsn  ducends ;  ut  qun  ipsis  videntur, 
ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  eventus  tantum  persequi 
cogantur."  For,  if  we  observe,  we  shall  find  two 
differing  kinds  of  sufficiency  in  managing  of  busi- 
ness :  some  can  make  use  of  occasions  aptly  and 
dexterously,  but  plot  little :  some  can  urge  and  pur- 
sue their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot  accommodate 
nor  take  in ;  either  of  which  is  very  imperfect  with- 
out the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing 
a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declaring 
a  man's  self:  for  although  depth  of  secrecy,  and 
making  way,  *'  qualis  est  via  navis  in  mari,"  which 
the  French  calleth  *'  sourdes  menees,"  when  men 
set  things  in  work  without  opening  themselves  at 
all,  be  sometimes  both  prosperous  and  admirable, 
yet  many  times  "  Dissimulatio  errores  parit,  qui 
dissimulatorem  ipsum  illaqueant."  And  therefore, 
we  see,  the  greatest  politicians  have  in  a  natural 
and  free  manner  professed  their  desires,  rather  than 
been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them :  for  we  see 
that  Lucius  SyUa  made  a  kind  of  profession,  "  that 
he  wished  all  men  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood 
his  friends  or  enemies."  So  Cvsar,  when  he  went 
first  into  Gaul,  made  no  scruple  to  profess,  *'  that  he 
had  rather  be  first  in  a  village,  than  second  at  Rome." 


So  again,  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war,  we  see 
what  Cicero  saith  of  him,  "  Alter/'  meaning  «l 
Cipsar,  **  non  recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulat,  nt, 
ut  est,  sic  appelletur  tyrannus."  So  we  may  see  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augustus  Cesar, 
in  his  very  entrance  into  affairs,  when  he  was  a 
darling  of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the 
people  would  swear,  "  Ita  parentis  honores  conseqni 
liceat,"  (which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny,)  save 
that,  to  help  it,  he  would  stretch  forth  bis  haind  to- 
wards a  statue  of  Caesar's,  that  was  erected  in  the 
same  place  :  and  men  laughed,  and  wondered,  sad 
said,  Is  it  possible,  or.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
and  yet  thought  he  meant  no  hurt,  he  did  it  lo 
handsomely  and  ingeniously.  And  all  these  were 
prosperous:  whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the 
same  ends,  but  in  a  more  dark  and  dissemUiiig 
manner,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  *<Occultior,  non 
melior,"  wherein  Sallust  concurreth,  **  ore  probo, 
animo  inverecundo,"  made  it  his  design,  by  infinite 
secret  engines,  to  cast  the  state  into  an  abtolnte 
anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might  cast 
itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity  and  protection,  and 
so  the  sovereign  power  be  put  upon  him,  and  he 
never  seen  in  it:  and  when  he  had  brought  it, as  he 
thought,  to  that  point  when  be  was  chosen  codsuI 
alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could  make  no  great 
matter  of  it,  because  men  understood  him  not ;  bat 
was  fain  in  the  end  to  go  the  beaten  track  of  getting 
arms  into  his  hands,  by  cokmr  of  the  doubt  of  Ccsai'S 
designs:  so  tedious,  casual,  and  unfortunate  si« 
these  deep  dissimulations;  whereof  it  seemeth,  Ts» 
citus  made  this  judgment,  that  they  were  a  amsiog 
of  an  inferior  form  in  regard  of  true  policy,  attrihot* 
ing  the  one  to  Augustus,  the  other  to  Tiberins,  where, 
speaking  of  Livia,  he  saith,  **  Et  cum  artibus  mariti 
simulatione  filii  bene  composita;"  for  surely  the 
continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  anl 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

Another  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune  ii, 
to  aoeustom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  proportion  m 
value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are  material  to 
our  particular  ends;  and  that  to  do  substantisfiy 
and  not  superficially.  For  we  shall  find  the  logiesl 
part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  some  men's  minds  goo^ 
but  the  mathematical  part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they 
can  well  judge  of  consequences,  but  not  of  propo^ 
tions  and  comparisons,  preferring  things  of  show 
and  sense  before  things  of  substance  and  effect.  So 
some  fall  in  love  with  access  to  princes,  others  with 
popular  fame  and  applause,  supposing  they  are 
things  of  great  purchase:  when,  in  many  casei, 
they  are  but  matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impe* 
diment 

So  some  measure  things  according  to  the  laboor 
and  diflSculty,  or  assiduity,  which  are  spent  abe«a 
them ;  and  think  if  they  be  ever  moving,  ^at  they 
must  needs  advance  and  proceed :  as  Cssar  saith  in 
a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  aecond,  when  he 
describeth  how  laborious  and  inde&tigable  he  was 
to  no  great  purpose ;  **  H«c  omnia  magso  atodi'^ 
agebat"  So  in  most  things  men  are  ready  to  aboK 
themselves  in  thinking  the  greatest  means  to  be  bc^ 
when  it  should  be  the  fittest 
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At  for  the  trae  marMhalling  of  men's  pursuits 
tomdi  their  fortone,  as  they  are  more  or  less  ma- 
loial,  I  bold  them  to  stand  thus :  first  the  aroend- 
Bot  of  their  own  minds ;  for  the  remove  of  the 
npedineiits  of  the  mind  will  sooner  clear  the  pas- 
Bfn  of  fortmie,  than  the  obtaining  fortune  will 
rroore  the  impediments  of  the  mind.  In  second 
fkee  I  art  down  wealth  and  means,  which,  I  know, 
oott  sea  would  have  placed  first,  because  of  the 
gfoenl  use  which  it  beareth  towards  all  Tariety  of 
oofioia.  But  that  opinion  I  may  condemn  with 
fike  reason  as  Machiavel  doth  that  other,  that 
moBtjt  vere  the  sinews  of  the  wars,  whereas,  saith 
he,  the  trae  sinews  of  the  wars  are  the  sinews  of 
men's  inns,  that  is,  a  valiant,  populous,  and  military 
tttkn;  and  he  voncheth  aptly  the  authority  of 
twkn,  vbo^  when  Croesus  showed  him  his  treasury  of 
fnU,  aid  to  him,  that  if  another  came  that  had  bet- 
lerinio,  he  woold  be  master  of  his  gold.  In  like 
tBma  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not 
aoQfyt  that  are  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the 
IMS  md  steel  of  men's  minds,  wit,  courage,  auda- 
ttir,  resolation,  temper,  industry,  and  the  like.  In 
i^  place  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the 
pR«p(oiy  tides  and  currents  it  hath,  which,  if 
tVj  he  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  seldom 
teamed,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after- 
pa«  of  reputation.  And  lastly  I  place  honour, 
^  viiitb  it  more  easily  won  by  any  of  the  other  three, 
■•ell  more  by  aU,  than  any  of  them  can  be  pur- 
<9^  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept,  as 
iWre  it  order  and  priority  in  matter,  so  is  there  in 
tisf,  the  preposterous  placing  whereof  is  one  of  the 
canoaoett  errors,  while  men  fly  to  their  ends  when 
ttinr  dioQld  intend  their  beginnings ;  and  do  not 
!*ucthmgsin  order  of  time  as  they  come  on,  but 
nrKhtl  them  according  to  greatness,  and  not 
T^wAo^  to  instance,  not  obserring  the  good  pre- 
^  **  Qood  none  instat  agamus." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to  em- 
^  BDf  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a  quan- 
%  of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  in  a  man*s 
c*!^  ''Sed  fbgit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus:" 
^  tbat  is  the  cause  why  those  which  take  their 
'^^ne  of  rising  by  professions  of  burden,  as  lawyers, 
**^  psinfal  divines,  and  the  Uke,  are  not  com- 
^^  to  politic  for  their  own  fortunes,  otherwise 
^  is  their  ordinary  way,  because  they  want  time 
(0  leini  psrticnlars,  to  wait  occasions,  and  to  devise 

^'^fi^Uf  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imitate 
^■^1  vbich  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  which  surely  a 
■>a  msy  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his  business, 
^  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  upon  that  which 
^  pnacipaUy  intendeth.  For  a  man  ought  in 
*'*7  Particular  action  so  to  carry  the  motions  of 
"iBhid,  and  so  to  have  one  thing  under  another, 
^jjhc  cannot  have  that  he  seeketh  in  the  best 
•^P^tt  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second,  or  so  in  a  third ; 
•"i  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that  which  he  pur- 
^*f»  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  it  to  somewhat  else ; 
*k1  if  he  csnoot  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the  pre- 
^  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  of  somewhat  in  time 
to  come;  and  if  he  can  contrive  no  effect  or  sob- 


stance  from  it,  yet  to  win  some  good  opinion  by  it, 
or  the  like.  So  that  he  shoidd  exact  an  account  of 
himself  of  every  action,  to  reap  somewhat,  and  not 
to  stand  amazed  and  confused  if  he  fail  of  that  he 
chiefly  meant :  for  nothing  is  more  impolitic  than 
to  mind  actions  wholly  one  by  one ;  for  he  that  doth 
so,  loseth  infinite  occasions  which  intervene,  and  are 
many  times  more  proper  and  propitious  for  some- 
what that  he  shall  need  afterwards,  than  for  that 
which  he  urgeth  for  the  present ;  and  therefore  men 
must  be  perfect  in  that  rule,  "  Heoc  oportet  facere, 
et  ilia  non  omittere." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  man's  self  peremptorily  in  any  thing, 
though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident,  but  ever  to 
have  a  window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire ;  fol- 
lowing the  wisdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  two 
frogs,  which  consulted  when  their  plash  was  dry 
whitlier  they  should  go^  and  the  one  moved  to  go 
down  into  a  pit,  because  it  was  not  likely  the  water 
would  dry  there,  but  the  other  answered,  "  True, 
but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out  again  ?" 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  ancient 
precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point  of  perfi- 
diousness,  but  only  to  caution  and  moderation,  "  Et 
ama  tanquam  inimicus  futurus,  et  odi  tanquam  ama- 
turus :"  for  it  utterly  betrayeth  all  utility,  for  men 
to  embark  themselves  too  far  into  unfortunate  friend- 
ships, troublesome  spleens,  and  childish  and  humor- 
ous envies  or  emulations. 

But  I  continue  this  beyond  the  measure  of  an 
example,  led,  because  I  would  not  have  such  know- 
ledges, which  I  note  as  deficient,  to  be  thought 
things  imaginative,  or  in  the  air;  or  an  observation 
or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of  bulk  and  mass, 
whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made  than  a  beginning. 
It  must  be  likewise  conceived  that  in  those  points 
which  I  mention  and  set  down,  they  are  far  from 
complete  tractates  of  them,  but  only  as  small  pieces 
for  patterns.  And  lastly,  no  man,  I  suppose,  will 
think  that  I  mean  fortunes  are  not  obtained  without 
all  this  ado ;  for  I  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
some  men's  laps,  and  a  number  obtain  good  fortunes 
by  diligence  in  a  plain  way,  little  intermeddling,  and 
keeping  themselves  from  gross  errors. 

But  as  Cicero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
should  be  such  ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince  or 
a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have 
handled  those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and  not 
according  to  common  practice :  so  I  understand  it, 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  description  of  a 
politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own  fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  bon«  artes. 
As  for  evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  down  for  him- 
self that  principle  of  Machiavel,  "  that  a  man  seek 
not  to  attain  virtue  itself  but  the  appearance  only 
thereof,  because  the  credit  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  cumber:"  or  that  other  of  his  prin- 
ciples }  "  that  he  presuppose  that  men  are  not  fitly 
to  be  wrought  otherwise  but  by  fear,  and  therefore 
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that  he  seek  to  have  every  man  obnoxious,  low, 
and  in  strait,"  which  the  Italians  call  "seminar 
spine,*'  to  sow  thorns  :  or  that  other  principle  con- 
tained in  the  verse  which  Cicero  citeth,  **  Cadant 
amici,  dummodo  inimici  intercidant,"  as  the  trium- 
virs, which  sold,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of 
their  friends,  for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies:  or 
that  other  protestation  of  L.  Catilina,  to  set  on 
fire,  and  trouble  states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy 
waters,  and  to  unwrap  their  fortunes,  "  Ego  si  quid 
in  fortunis  meis  ezcitatum  sit  incendium,  id  non 
aqua,  sed  ruina  restinguam  :**  or  that  other  principle 
of  Lysander,  "  that  children  are  to  be  deceived  with 
comfits,  and  men  with  oaths :"  and  the  like  evil 
and  corrupt  positions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things, 
there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good  :  cer- 
tainly, with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
charity  and  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man*s  fortune 
may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But  it  is  in 
life,  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is  commonly 
the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer  way  is  not  much 
about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselves,  and  be  not  carried  away 
with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  ought,  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  fortune,  to  set  before  their 
eyes  not  only  that  general  map  of  the  world,  that 
**  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  but 
many  other  more  particular  cards  and  directions : 
chiefly  that,  that  being,  without  well-being,  is  a 
curse,  and  the  greater  being  the  greater  curse ;  and 
that  all  virtue  is  most  rewarded,  and  all  wickedness 
most  punished  in  itself:  according  as  the  poet  saith 
excellently : 

*'  Qun  vobis,  que  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istis 
Premia  posse  rear  solfi  ?  pulcherrima  primum 
Dii  morctque  dabuot  vestn." 

And  so  of  the  contrary.  And,  secondly,  they  ought 
to  look  up  to  the  eternal  Providence  and  divine 
judgment,  which  often  subverteth  the  wisdom  of 
evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to  the  scrip- 
ture, "  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  vain  thing."  And  although  men  should  re- 
frain themselves  from  injury  and  evil  arts,  yet  this 
incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune 
leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  of 
our  time :  who,  we  see,  demandeth  a  tenth  of  our 
substance,  and  a  seventh,  which  is  more  strict,  of 
our  time :  and  it  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an 
erected  face  towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovel- 
ling spirit  upon  earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the  ser- 
pent, "Atqueafligit  humodivince  particulam  aurie." 
And  if  any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ 
his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill,  as 
was  said  concerning  Augustus  Ciesar,  and  after  of 
Septimius  Severus,  **  that  they  should  never  have 
been  bom,  or  else  they  should  never  have  died," 
they  did  so  much  mischief  in  the  pursuit  and  ascent 
of  their  greatness,  and  so  much  good  when  they 
were  established :  yet  these  compensations  and  satis- 
factions are  good  to  be  used,  but  never  good  to  be 
purposed.  And,  lastly,  it  is  not  amiss  for  men  in 
their  race  towards  their  fortune,  to  cool  themselves 
a  little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegantly  expressed 


by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  king  his  son,  "  that  fortune  hath  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  much 
wooed,  she  is  the  forther  oflT."  But  this  last  is  bot 
a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted :  let 
men  rather  build  npon  that  foundation  which  is  as 
a  comer-srone  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  wherein 
they  join  close,  namely,  that  same  Primum  quiente. 
For  divinity  saith«  "  Primum  quserite  regnnm  Dei, 
et  ista  omnia  adjicientur  vobis :"  and  philosophy 
saith,  **  Primum  quiente  bona  animi,  cstera  xut 
aderunt,  aut  non  obenint"  And  although  the  hu- 
man foundation  hath  somewhat  of  the  sands,  as  we 
see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that 
speech, 

"  Te  colui,  virtuf.  ut  rem :  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es:" 

yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.  Bui 
this  may  serve  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which 
I  noted  as  deficient 

Concerning  government,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge, 
secret  and  retired  in  both  these  respects,  in  which 
things  are  deemed  secret ;  for  some  things  are  secret 
because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and  some  becaiiw 
they  are  not  fit  to  utter;  we  see  all  governments 
are  obscure  and  invisible. 

'*  Totamque  infiisa  per  artus, 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  tuagno  se  corpore  miscet.  '* 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments  :  we  see 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden, 
insomuch  as  it  seemeth  to  participate  of  much  ir^^[ 
gularity  and  confusion :  the  government  of  the  aoul 
in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound,  and  the 
passages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  demonstra- 
tion. Again,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  the  shadows 
whereof  are  in  the  poets,  in  the  description  of  tor-l 
ments  and  pains,  next  unto  the  crime  of  rebellion, 
which  was  the  giants'  ofi*ence,  doth  detest  the  crime 
of  futility,  as  in  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus.  But  this 
was  meant  of  particulars;  nevertheless,  even  untfj 
the  general  rules  and  discourses  of  policy  and 
government  there  is  due  a  reverent  and  reserve<i 
handling. 

But,  contrariwise,  in  the  governors  towards  tb« 
governed,  all  things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  o^ 
man  permilteth,  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.  Fd 
so  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  tht^ 
government  of  God,  that  this  globe  which  seemetN 
to  us  a  dark  and  shady  body,  is  in  the  view  of  Go<J 
as  crystal,  **  Et  in  conspectu  sedis  tanqnam  mare 
vitreum  simile  crystallo."  So  unto  princes  and 
states,  specially  towards  wise  senates  and  councils, 
the  natures  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  their  con- 
ditions  and  necessities,  their  factions  and  combina^ 
tions,  their  animosities  and  discontents,  ought  to  be 
in  regard  of  the  variety  of  their  intelligences,  tb< 
wisdom  of  their  observations,  and  the  height  of  tlu 
station  where  they  keep  centinel,  in  great  part  desj 
and  transparent.  Wherefore,  considering  that  1 
write  to  a  king  that  is  a  master  of  this  science,  anc 
is  so  well  assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  tin 
part  in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  certificati 
which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aspired  imio 
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who  being  silent,  when  others  contended  to  make 
4nno&«trstion  of  their  abilities  by  speech,  desired 
ifeatght be  certified  for  his  part,  "that  there  was 
mt  that  knew  how  to  *  hold  his  peace.'  *' 

Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of  go- 
VfnuneDt,  which  is  Laws,  I  think  good  to  note  only 
00?  deficience ;  which  is,  that  all  those  which  have 
vrittea  of  laws,  have  written  either  as  phUosophers, 
«r  M  kwyers,  and  none  as  statesmen.  As  for  the 
(ihilofiopkers,they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary 
Hnfflonwealths,  and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars, 
f^ich  give  little  light,  because  they  are  so  high. 
For  the  lawyers,  they  write  according  to  the  states 
vbere  they  live,  what  U  received  law,  and  not  what 
<B^  to  be  law ;  for  the  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  is 
,  OK,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in 
tanat  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil 
kvs  are  derived  but  as  streams  :  and  like  as  waters 
'  h  tai[e  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through 
.  vliich  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to 
tk  regions  and  governments  where  they  are  planted, 
^Wwgh  they  proceed  from  the  same  fountains. 
A^n,  the  wisdoon  of  a  law-maker  consisteth  not 
•dr  io  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the  application 
fkffcof;  taking  into  consideration,  by  what  means 
Jbs  may  be  made  certain,  and  what  are  the  causes 
ud  mnedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of 
^:  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  apt  and 
I  *sr  to  be  executed,  and  what  are  the  impediments 
Jsd  rtmedics  in  the  execution  of  laws  j  what  infiu- 
*tt  lawa  touching  private  right  of  meum  and  tuum 
*fe  into  the  public  state,  and  how  they  may  be 
■ade  apt  and  agreeable;  how  laws  are  to  be  penned 
•«i  delivered,  whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or 
^*  with  preambles,  or  without ;  how  they  are  to 
fcf  pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
n  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too  vast 
torolomei,  or  too  full  of  multiplicity  or  crossness ; 
WW  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when  upon  causes 
•"^f^nt,  and  judicially  discussed ;  and  when  upon 
"*5"D»e«  and  conferences  touching  general  points 
•^^ofitionsj  how  they  are  to  be  pressed,  rigorously 
«»«iderly ;  bow  they  are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity 
^  good  conscience,  and  whether  discretion  and 
*^  law  are  to  be  mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or 
"P*  »pwt  in  several  courts  j  again,  how  the  prac- 
U  trttSfjrtia  ^^f  profession,  and  erudition  of  law  is 
^jjjjij  to  be  censured  and  governed  ;  and 
^jvns,  '  many  other  points  touching  the  admi- 
nistration, and,  as  I  may  term  it,  ani- 
•»*Jw  of  hws.  Upon  which  I  insist  the  less,  be- 
**c  1  propose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  having  begun 
*»wk  of  this  nature,  in  aphorisms,  to  propound  it 
^^^ter,  noting  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 

^  for  your  majesty's  laws  of  England,  I  could 
■^  anch  of  their  dignity,  and  somewhat  of  their 
Jj*f^ ;  but  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil  laws  in 
J*^  for  the  government ;  for  the  civil  law  was, 

i**  ^^  <ia««itum  munus  in  usus ;"  it  was  not 
*«  for  the  countries  which  it  govemeth :  hereof  I 
***  to  apeak,  because  I  will  not  intermingle  matter 
*  »ction  with  matter  of  general  learning. 

TiRfg  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning 


touching  civil  knowledge,  and  with  civil  knowledge 
have  concluded  human  philosophy ;  and  with  human 
philosophy,  philosophy  in  general ;  and  being  now 
at  some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed 
through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me,  si  nunquam 
fallit  imago,  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own 
work,  not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound  which 
musicians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their  in- 
struments, which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but 
yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards. 
So  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of 
the  Muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands.  And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  con- 
dition of  these  times,  in  which  learning  hath  made 
her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities 
thereof;  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits 
of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we 
have  by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of 
printing,  which  communicateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  navigation, 
which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  experiments,  and 
a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure  wherewith 
these  times  abound,  not  employing  men  so  generally 
in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Grscia  did,  in 
respect  of  their  popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rome  in 
respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  these  times  at  this  instant  to 
peace  ;  the  consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said 
in  controversies  of  religion,  which  have  so  much 
diverted  men  from  other  sciences;  the  perfection  of 
your  majesty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may 
call  whole  volleys  of  wits  to  follow  you;  and  the 
inseparable  propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more 
and  more  to  disclose  truth ; — I  cannot  but  be  raised 
to  this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will 
far  surpass  that  of  the  Grsecian  and  Roman  learning ; 
only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength,  and  their 
own  weakness  both ;  and  take,  one  from  the  other, 
light  of  invention,  and  fire  of  contradiction ;  and 
esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth,  as  of  an  enterprise, 
and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament;  and  employ 
wit  and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and  excel- 
lency, and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular  esti- 
mation. As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  should  please 
himself,  or  others,  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they 
shall  make  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "  Ver- 
bera,  sed  audi."  Let  men  reprehend  them,  so  they 
observe  and  weigh  them.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful, 
though  it  may  be  it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the 
first  cogitations  of  men  to  their  second,  and  from  the 
nearer  times  to  the  times  farther  off*.  Now  let  us 
come  to  that  learning,  which  both  the  former  times 
were  not  so  blessed  as  to  know,  sacred  and  inspired 
Divinity,  the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours 
and  peregrinations. 

The  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to  the 
reason,  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  that  as  we  are  to 
obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our 
will;  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we 
find  a  reluctation  in  our  reason.  For  if  we  believe 
only  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  sense,  we  give 
consent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  author,  which 
is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards  a  suspected 
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and  discredited  witness :  but  that  faith  which  was 
**  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,"  was  of 
such  R  point,  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who  therein 
was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  consider  it,  more  wor- 
thy it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now  know. 
For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  sufTereth  from  sense, 
but  in  belief  it  suffereth  from  spirit,  such  one  as  it 
holdeth  for  more  authorized  than  itself;  and  so  suf- 
fereth  from  the  worthier  agent.  Otherwise  it  is 
of  the  state  of  man  glorified,  for  then  faith  shall 
cease,  and  "  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known." 

Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  sacred  theology, 
which  in  our  idiom  we  call  divinity,  is  grounded 
only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  light  of  nature  :  for  it  is  written,  "  Coeli 
enarrant  gloriaro  Dei : "  but  it  is  not  written,  "  Coeli 
enarrant  Toluntatem  Dei:"  but  of  that  it  is  said, 
"  Ad  legem  et  testimonium,  si  non  fecerint  secundum 
Terbum  istud,"  etc.  This  holdeth  not  only  in  those 
points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  redemption,  but 
likewise  those  which  concern  the  law  moral  truly 
interpreted :  **  Love  your  enemies :  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you :  he  like  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
that  sufiereth  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and 
unjust."  To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded,  *'  Nee 
vox  hominum  sonat,"  it  is  a  voice  beyond  the  light 
of  nature.  So  we  see  the  heathen  poets,  when  they 
fall  upon  a  libertine  passion,  do  still  expostulate 
with  laws  and  moralities,  as  if  they  were  opposite 
and  malignant  to  nature :  **  Et  quod  natura  remittit, 
invida  jura  negant."  So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian 
unto  Alexander's  messengers ;  "  That  he  had  heard 
somewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the  wise 
men  of  Graecia,  and  that  he  held  them  for  excel- 
lent men :  but  that  they  had  a  fault,  which  was,  that 
they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and  veneration  a 
thing  they  called  law  and  manners."  So  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of  the  law  moral  is 
of  that  perfection,  whereunto  the  light  of  nature 
cannot  aspire :  how  then  is  it,  that  man  is  said  to 
have,  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  some  notions 
and  conceits  of  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil  ?  Thus  :  because  the  light  of  nature 
is  used  in  two  several  senses;  the  one,  that  which 
springeth  from  reason,  sense,  induction,  argument, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the 
other,  that  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of 
man  by  an  inward  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of 
conscience,  which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  his  first 
estate :  in  which  latter  sense  only  he  is  participant 
of  some  light  and  discerning  touching  the  perfection 
of  the  moral  law :  but  how  P  sufllcient  to  check  the 
vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty.  So  then  the  doctrine 
of  religion,  as  well  moral  as  mystical,  is  not  to  be 
attained,  but  by  inspiration  and  revelation  from  God. 

The  use,  notwithstanding,  of  reason,  in  spiritual 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  and 
general ;  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle 
calleth  religion  our  reasonable  service  of  God,  inso- 
much as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old 
law  were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  much  more 
than  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  magic,  that 


are  full  of  non-tigiiificaots  and  surd  characters.  But 
most  especially  the  christian  fkith,  as  in  all  ihingti 
so  in  this,  deserveth  to  be  highly  magnified,  holding 
and  preserving  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this  point* 
between  the  law  of  the  heathen,  and  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet, which  have  embraced  the  two  extremes.  For 
the  reh'gion  of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief 
or  confession,  but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  side«  in- 
terdicteth  argument  altogether:  the  one  having  the 
very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imposture; 
whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  dispu- 
tation  with  difference. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  former,  in  the  conception  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed;  the 
other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and 
direction  thereupon.  The  former  extendeth  to  the 
mysteries  themselves ;  but  how  P  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  not  by  way  of  argimient.  The  latter 
consisteth  indeed  of  probation  and  argument.  In 
the  former,  we  see,  God  vouchsafeth  to  descend  to 
our  capacity,  in  the  expressing  of  his  mysteries  in 
sort  as  may  be  sensible  unto  us ;  and  doth  graft  bis 
revelations  and  holy  doctrine  upon  the  notions  of 
our  reason,  and  applieth  his  inspirations  to  open 
our  understanding,  as  the  form  of  the  key  to  the 
ward  of  the  lock.  For  the  latter,  there  is  allowed 
us  a  use  of  reason  and  argument,  secondary  and 
respective,  although  not  original  and  absolute.  For 
after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  are  placed 
and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  is  then 
permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferenres; 
from,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  them,  for  onr 
better  direction.  In  nature  this  holdeth  not,  for 
both  the  principles  are  examinable  by  induction, 
though  not  by  a  medium  or  syllogism ;  and  besides* 
those  principles  or  first  positions  have  no  discord- 
ance with  that  reason,  which  draweth  down  and  de- 
duceth  the  inferior  positions.  But  yet  it  holdeth 
not  in  religion  alone,  but  in  many  knowledges,  both 
of  greater  and  smaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there 
are  not  only  posita  but  placita ;  for  in  such  there 
can  be  no  use  of  al^lute  reason :  we  see  it  fazni- 
liarly  in  games  of  wit,  as  chess,  or  the  like;  the 
draughts  and  first  laws  of  the  game  are  positive, 
but  how  P  merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable 
by  reason :  but  then  how  to  direct  our  play  there- 
upon with  best  advantage  to  win  the  game,  is  nrti- 
fioial  and  rational.  So  in  human  laws,  there  be  many 
grounds  and  maxims,  which  are  placita  juris,  |>osi< 
tive  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  reason,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  disputed :  but  what  is  most  just,  not  ab- 
solutely but  relatively,  and  according  to  those  maxima 
that  afibrdeth  a  long  field  of  disputation.  Such  therf*< 
fore  is  that  secondary  reason,  which  hath  place  in 
divinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  placets  of  God 

Here  therefore  I  nofe  this  deficience, 
that  there  hath  not  been,  to  my  un-  mo^tSiSS*^' 
derstanding,  sufllciently  inquired  and  SiVSuST** 
handled  the  true  limits,  and  use  of  rea- 
son in  spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectie ; 
which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  seemeth  to  me   n 
thing  usual,  by  pretext  of  true  conceiving  that  which 
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a  rerealed,  to  search  and  mine  into  that  which  is 
oor  rcfealed,  and  hy  pretext  of  enucleating  inferences 
ud  contradictories,  to  examine  that  which  is  posi- 
nrc :  (h«  one  sort  falling  into  the  error  of  Nicode- 
BQt,  demanding  to  have  things  made  more  sensible 
thafl  it  pleaseth  God  to  reveal  them*  "  Quomodo 
fwit  homo  nasci  com  sit  senex?*'  the  other  sort 
Qto  the  error  <^  the  disciples,  which  were  scan- 
Mzed  at  a  show  of  contradicticm,  "  Quid  est  hoc, 
faoddidt  nobis?  Modicum  et  non  videbitis  me, 
(t  keram  modicum,  et  Tidebitis  me,"  etc. 

Upoo  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  in  regard  of 

tb  great  and  blessed  use  thereof;  for  this  point, 

fell  laboured  and  defined  of,  would,  in  my  judg- 

■tm,  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle  not  only  the 

nuitj  of  eitrioas  speculations,  wherewith  the  schools 

lUnor,  but  the  fury  of  controversies,  wherewith  the 

I  anrcfalaboureth.  For  it  cannot  but  open  men's  eyes, 

I  to  lee  that  many  controversies  do  merely  pertain  to 

I  Ibt  which  is  either  not  revealed,  or  positive,  and 

I  (bat  many  others  do  grow  upon  weak  and  obscure 

i  Bfereooes  or  derivations ;  which  latter  sort,  if  men 

!  «Qald  revive  the  blessed  style  of  that  great  doctor 

I  tf  the  gentiles,  would  be  carried  thus ;  Ego,  non 

I  ItauBQS ;  and  again,  Secundum  consilium  meum ; 

I  •  opioioos  and  counsels,  and  not  in  positions  and 

;  ippositioos.    But  men  are  now  over^ready  to  usurp 

I  ^  ityle,  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus ;  and  not  so  only, 

bt  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and  denunciation  of 

lanes  and  anathemas,  to  the  terror  of  those  which 

^e  oot  rafficiently  learned  out  of  Solomon,  that 

*t)se  causeless  curse  shall  not  come.*' 

,    Dhruiity  hath  two  principal  parts  j  the  matter  in- 

j  feed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  informa- 

I  ^^  or  rerelation :  and  with  the  latter  we  will  begin, 

^Qte  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that  which  we 

kTe  DOW  last  handled.     The  nature  of  the  informa- 

tioB  oQomteth  of  three  branches ;  the  limits  of  the 

"fonnation,  the  anfficiency  of  the  information,  and 

Reacquiring  or  obtaining  the  information.     Unto 

lie  linnti  of  the  information  belong  these  considers- 

*»;  how  far  forth  particular  persons  continue  to 

W inspired;  how  for  forth  the  church  is  inspired; 

^  bow  far  forth  reason  may  be  used :  the  last 

|w«  whereof  I  have  denoted  as  deficient     Unto 

A?  efficiency  of  the  information  belong  two  con- 

»>>riiiaii«;  what  points  of  religion  are  fundamental, 

^  what  perfective,  being  matter  of  farther  build- 

H  ttd  perfection  upon  one  and  the  same  founda- 

*«;  «nd  again,  how  the  gradations  of  light  accord- 

"R  to  the  dispensation  of  times,  are  material  to  the 

*wncy  of  belief. 

i>  xmm  ^^^  again  I  may  rather  give  it  in 
Jjw»toei.  advice,  than  note  it  as  deficient,  that  the 
'  pobts  fundamental,  and  the  points  of 
™^  perfection,  only  otight  to  be  with  piety  and 
jnidom  distinguished  5  a  subject  tending  to  much 
«e end, as  that  I  noted  before;  for  as  that  other 
JJ^^  nkeljr  to  abate  the  number  of  controversies,  so 
«"• '» like  to  abate  the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We 
J«  Moaet  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Jigyp- 
2jo  fi^t.  he  did  not  say,  «  Why  strive  you  P"  but 
^»  hi«  sword,  and  slew  the  -Egyptian  :  but  when 
^^  «w  the  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  "  Ycu  arc 


brethren,  why  strive  you  ?"  If  the  point  of  doctrine 
be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  "  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  not  reconciled;  but  if  it  be  an 
Israelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then,  "  Why  strive 
youP"  We  see  of  the  fundamental  points,  our 
Saviour  penneth  the  league  thus ;  '<  He  that  is  not 
with  us,  is  against  us ;"  but  of  points  not  fundamen- 
tal, thus ;  '*  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us." 
So  we  see  the  coat  of  oor  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  in  it- 
self; but  the  garment  of  the  church  was  of  divers 
colours,  and  yet  not  divided  :  we  see  the  chaff  may 
and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the  com  in  the  ear, 
but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  from  the  com  in 
the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great  use  well  to 
define,  what,  and  of  what  latitude  these  points  are, 
which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and  disincorporate 
from  the  church  of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  resteth 
upon  the  trae  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  of  two  sorts: 
methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large.  For  this  divine 
water,  which  excelleth  so  much  that  of  Jacob's  well, 
is  drawn  forth  much  in  the  same  kind,  as  natural 
water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  and  fountains ;  either 
it  is  first  forced  up  into  a  cistern,  and  from  thence 
fetched  and  derived  for  use ;  or  else  it  is  drawn  and 
received  in  buckets  and  vessels  immediately  where 
it  springeth.  The  former  sort  whereof,  though  it 
seem  to  be  the  more  ready,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  is 
more  subject  to  corrapt  This  is  that  method  which 
hath  exhibited  unto  us  the  scholastical  divinity, 
whereby  divinity  hath  been  reduced  into  an  art  as 
into  a  cistern,  and  the  streams  of  doctrine  or  posi- 
tions fetched  and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  sought  three  things,  a  summary 
brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  complete  per- 
fection ;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to  find,  and 
the  last  they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  as  to  brevity, 
we  see,  in  aJl  summary  methods,  while  men  purpose 
to  abridge,  they  give  cause  to  dilate.  For  the  sum, 
or  abridgment,  by  contraction  becometh  obscure; 
the  obscurity  requireth  exposition,  and  the  exposi- 
tion is  deduced  into  large  commentaries,  or  into  com- 
mon places  and  titles,  which  grow  to  be  more  vast 
than  the  original  writings,  whence  the  sum  was  at 
first  extracted.  So,  we  see,  the  volumes  of  the 
schoolmen  are  greater  much  than  the  first  writings 
of  the  fathers,  whence  the  master  of  the  sentences 
made  his  sum  or  collection.  So,  in  like  maimer, 
the  volumes  of  the  modem  doctors  of  the  civil  law 
exceed  those  of  the  ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which 
Trebonian  compiled  the  digest  So  as  this  course 
of  sums  and  commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infal- 
libly make  the  body  of  sciences  more  immense  in 
quantity,  and  more  base  in  substance. 

And  for  strength,  it  is  trae,  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength, 
in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support  and  sustain 
the  other ;  but  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  substan- 
tial :  like  imto  buildings  which  stand  by  architec- 
ture and  compaction,  which  are  more  subject  to  ruin, 
than  those  that  are  built  more  strong  in  their  several 
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parts,  thoagh  less  compacted.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
the  more  you  recede  from  your  grounds,  the  weaker 
do  you  conclude  :  and  as  in  nature,  the  more  you  re- 
move yourself  from  particulars,  the  greater  peril  of 
error  you  do  incur;  so  much  more  in  divinity,  the 
more  you  recede  from  the  Scriptures,  by  inferences 
and  consequences,  the  more  weak  and  dilute  are 
your  positions. 

And  as  for  perfection,  or  completeness  in  divinity, 
it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this  course  of 
artificial  divinity  the  more  suspect.  For  he  that  will 
reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will  make  it  round 
and  uniform  :  but,  in  divinity,  many  things  must  be 
left  abrupt  and  concluded  with  this :  "  O  altitudo 
sapientiie  et  scientiae  Dei !  quam  incomprehensibilia 
sunt  judicia  ejus,  et  non  investigabiles  vise  ejus  V* 
So  again  the  apostle  saith,  "  Ex  parte  scimus ;"  and 
to  have  the  form  of  a  total,  where  there  is  but  matter 
for  a  part,  cannot  be  without  supplies  by  supposition 
and  presumption.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the 
true  use  of  these  sums  and  methods  hath  place  in 
institutions  or  introductions  preparatory  unto  know- 
ledge ;  but  in  them,  or  by  deducement  from  them, 
to  handle  the  main  body  and  substance  of  a  know- 
ledge, is  in  all  sciences  prejudicial,  and  in  divinity 
dangerous. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  solute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  devised ;  some  of  them  rather  curious 
and  unsafe,  than  sober  and  warranted.  Notwith- 
standing, thus  much  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Scriptures  being  given  by  inspiration,  and  not  by 
human  reason,  do  diflfer  from  all  other  books  in  the 
author ;  which  by  consequence  doth  draw  on  some 
difference  to  be  used  by  the  expositor.  For  the 
inditer  of  them  did  know  four  things  which  no  man 
attains  to  know ;  which  are,  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the 
future  succession  of  all  ages.  For  as  to  the  first,  it 
is  said,  "  He  that  presseth  into  the  light,  shall  be 
oppressed  of  the  glory."  And  again,  "  No  man  shall 
see  my  face  and  live,"  To  the  second,  "  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens  I  vras  present,  when  by  law 
and  compass  he  enclosed  the  deep."  To  the  third, 
"  Neither  was  it  needful  that  any  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  him  of  man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in 
man."  And  to  the  last,  "  From  the  beginning  are 
known  to  the  Lord  all  his  works." 

From  the  former  of  these  two  have  been  drawn 
certain  senses  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which 
had  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety ; 
the  one  anagogical,  and  the  other  philosophical. 
But  as  to  the  former,  man  is  not  to  prevent  his  time : 
'*  Videmus  nunc  per  speculum  in  aenigmate,  tunc 
antem  facie  ad  faciem ;"  wherein,  nevertheless, 
there  seemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted,  as  far  forth 
as  the  polishing  of  this  glass,  or  some  moderate  ex- 
plication of  this  enigma.  But  to  press  too  far  into 
it,  cannot  but  cause  a  dissolution  and  overthrow  of 
the  spirit  of  man :  for  in  the  body  there  are  three 
degrees  of  that  we  receive  into  it,  aliment,  medicine, 
and  poison;  whereof  aliment  is  that  which  the 
nature  of  man  can  perfectly  alter  and  overcome ; 


medicine  is  that  which  is  partly  converted  by  nattn 
and  partly  converteth  nature ;  and  poison  is  t)^ 
which  worketh  wholly  upon  nature,  without  tbi 
that  nature  can  in  any  part  work  upon  if  :  so  in  t| 
mind,  whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at  \ 
work  upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  intoxication*  ol 
endangereth  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  tModi 
standing.  ' 

But  for  the  latter,  it  hath  been  extremely  stl  \ 
foot  of  late  time  by  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  M 
some  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  trtil 
of  all  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures  ;  •cs 
dalizing  and  traducing  all  other  philosophy  aa  hi 
thenish  and  profane.  But  there  is  no  such  en  mil 
between  God*s  word  and  his  works;  neither 
they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  anpp 
but  much  embase  them.  For  to  seek  heaven 
earth  in  the  word  of  God,  whereof  it  is  said,  **  bca«^ 
and  earth  shall  pass,  but  my  word  shall  not  pa« 
is  to  seek  temporary  things  amongst  eternal  : 
as  to  seek  divinity  in  philosophy,  is  to  seek 
living  amongst  the  dead  ;  so  to  seek  philoaophy  I 
divinity,  is  to  seek  the  dead  amongst  the  liTiiiJ 
neither  are  the  pots  or  lavers,  whose  place  'vtiu  J 
the  outward  part  of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  U 
holiest  place  of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testinitii 
was  seated.  And  again,  the  scope  or  purpose  of  t| 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  ] 
the  Scriptures,  otherwise  than  in  passage,  and  l| 
application  to  man's  capacity,  and  to  matters  mof 
or  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  rule,  "  Auctoria  Mlt^ 
agentis  parva  auctoritas :"  for  it  were  a  Strang  c«*i 
elusion,  if  a  man  should  use  a  similitude  for  onj 
ment  or  illustration  sake,  borrowed  from  nature  { 
history,  according  to  vulgar  conceit,  as  of  a  hasiltsl 
an  unicorn,  a  centaur,  a  Briareus,  an  Hydra,  or  ll 
like,  that  therefore  he  must  needs  be  thou^t  I 
afiirm  the  matter  thereof  positively  to  be  true.  1 
conclude  therefore,  these  two  interpretations,  the  u4 
by  reduction  or  enigmatical,  the  other  philosophic! 
or  physical,  which  have  been  received  and  pursued  I 
imitation  of  the  rabbins  and  cabalists,  are  to  be  cAj 
fined  with  a  *'  noli  altum  sapere,  sed  time." 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God,  and  t^ 
known  to  man,  touching  the  secrets  of  the  heaj 
and  the  successions  of  time,  do  make  a  just  a^ 
sound  difference  between  the  manner  of  the  expoH 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  books.  Frv 
is  an  excellent  observation  which  hath  been  mibd 
upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to  many  i 
the  questions  which  were  propounded  to  him.  h«^ 
that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  state  of  tH 
question  demanded ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  bemui 
not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man's  thoughts  li 
his  words,  but  knowing  man's  thoughts  imtnedistef 
he  never  answered  their  words,  but  their  thou|(ht4 
much  in  the  like  manner  it  is  with  the  Scriplnr*i 
which  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men»  ami  i 
the  succession  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  m 
heresies,  contradictions,  differing  estates  of  l^ 
church,  yea,  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  arc  iw 
to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  i 
the  proper  sense  of  the  place,  and  respectively  ti 
wards  that  present  occasion,  whereupon  the  wrn^ 
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rre  uttrred,  or  in  precise  coDgniity  or  contexture 
jib  the  words  before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation 
the  principal  scope  of  the  place ;  but  have  in 

PwItcs,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  dis- 
rivfly  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and 
tWDS  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every 
It:  sod  therefore  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were, 
r  main  stream  or  river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly, 
I  sometimes  the  allegorical  or  typical,  are  they 
prtof  the  church  hath  most  use  :  not  that  I  wish 
■  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indulgent  or  light 
^limoQs ;  but  that  I  do  much  condemn  that  in- 
Iprciation  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  only  after 
l^niDner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a  profane  book. 
'i  thii  part,  touching  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
I  can  report  no  deficience;  but  by  way  of 
nbrance,  this  I  will  add,  in  perusing  books  of 
T>  I  find  many  books  of  controversies,  and  many 
Doo  places,  and  treatises,  a  mass  of  positive 

fiitT,  as  it  is  made  an  art ;  a  number  of  sermons 
iettures,  and  many  prolix  commentaries  upon 
Scriptures,  with  harmonies  and  concordances : 
I  that  form  of  writing  in  divinity,  which  in  my 
moieni  k  of  all  others  most  rich  and  precious,  is 
■nre  dirinity,  collected  upon  particular  texts  of 
pfiuivf  in  brief  observations,  not  dilated  into 
■Bion  places ;  not  chasing  alter  controversies  j 
krtdoccd  into  method  of  art ;  a  thing  abounding 
■^^lloDfi,  which  will  vanish,  but  defective  in  books 
pth  will  remain,  and  a  thing  wherein  this  age 
^lleth.  For  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  may  speak 
wh  an  **  Absit  invidla  verbo,*'  and  no  ways  in 
l^lliation  of  antiquity,  but  as  in  a  good  emulation 
^f^D  the  vine  and  the  olive,  that  if  the  choice 
fU^  of  those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scrip- 
^  which  have  been  made  dispersedly  in  sermons 
pifi  this  your  majesty's  island  of  Britain,  by  the 
p  of  these  forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the 
peoeM  of  exhortations  and  applications  there- 
K  ^*d  been  set  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had 
^  the  best  work  in  divinity  which  had  been 
Wfa  rince  the  apostles'  times. 
The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two  kinds; 
^T  of  belief  and  truth  of  opinion,  and  matter 
'fcrrice  and  adoration ;  which  is  also  judged  and 
^t^<l  by  the  former ;  the  one  being  as  the  inter- 
••  tob!  of  religion,  and  the  other  as  the  external 
*  tbfreof.  And  therefore  the  heathen  religion 
■wtooly  a  worship  of  idols,  but  the  whole  reli- 
^  »as  an  idol  in  itself,  for  it  had  no  soul ;  that 
^  certainty  of  belief  or  confession ;  as  a  man 
^  *ell  thiiik,  considering  the  chief  doctors  of 
*■'  church  were  the  poets :  and  the  reason  was, 
•■»«  the  heathen  gods  were  no  jealous  gods,  but 
■'^  gUd  to  be  admitted  into  part,  as  they  had 
*■"«•  Neither  did  they  respect  the  pureness  of 
•^,  80  they  might  have  external  honour  and  rites. 
But  oat  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  four  main 
J^het  of  divinity ;  Faith,  Manners,  Liturgy,  and 
■eminent.  Faith  containeth  the  doctrine  of  the 
*»«  of  God,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
"As of  God.  The  nature  of  God  consisteth  of  three 
^  in  unity  of  Godhead.  The  attributes  of 
*^  are  either  common  to  the  Deity,  or  respective 


to  the  persons.  The  works  of  God  summary  are 
two,  that  of  the  creation,  and  that  of  the  redemption ; 
and  both  these  works,  as  in  total  they  appertain  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  so  in  their  parts  they 
refer  to  the  three  persons  :  that  of  the  creation,  in 
the  mass  of  the  matter,  to  the  Father ;  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  form,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  con- 
tinuance  and  conservation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit :  so  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election 
and  counsel,  to  the  Father ;  in  the  whole  act  and 
consummation,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  application, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
Christ  conceived  in  flesh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  arc 
the  elect  regenerate  in  spirit.  This  work  likewise 
we  consider  either  eflfectually,  in  the  elect ;  or  pri- 
vately, in  the  reprobate  j  or  according  to  appearance, 
in  the  visible  church. 

For  Manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  is  contained  in 
the  law,  which  discloseth  sin.  The  law  itself  is 
divided,  according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  moral,  and  the  law  positive ; 
and,  according  to  the  style,  into  negative  and  affirm- 
ative, prohibitions  and  commandments.  Sin,  in  the 
matter  and  subject  thereof^  is  divided  according  to 
the  commandments ;  in  the  form  thereof,  it  referreth 
to  the  three  persons  in  Deity.  Sins  of  infirmity 
against  the  Father,  whose  more  special  attribute  is 
power;  sins  of  ignorance  against  the  Son,  whose 
attribute  is  wisdom ;  and  sins  of  malice  against  the 
iloly  Ghost,  whose  attribute  is  grace  or  love.  In 
the  motions  of  it,  it  either  moveth  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profane 
and  libertine  transgression ;  either  in  imposing  re- 
straint where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking 
liberty  where  God  imposeth  restraint.  In  the  de- 
grees and  progress  of  it,  it  divideth  itself  into 
thought,  word,  or  act.  And  in  this  part  I  commend 
much  the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cases  of 
conscience,  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  life.  But 
that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines  of  faith 
and  manners,  is  the  elevation  and  consent  of  the 
heart;  whereunto  appertain  books  of  exhortation, 
holy  meditation,  christian  resolution,  and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  service,  it  consisteth  of  the 
reciprocal  acts  between  God  and  man :  which,  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
the  sacraments,  which  are  seals  to  the  covenant, 
or  as  the  visible  word ;  and  on  the  part  of  man,  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  God ;  and,  under  the  law, 
sacrifices ;  which  were  as  visible  prayers  or  con- 
fessions ;  but  now  the  adoration  being  in  spiritu  et 
veritate,  there  remaineth  only  vituli  labiorum,  al- 
though the  use  of  holy  vows  of  thankfulness  and 
retribution  may  be  accounted  also  as  sealed  pe- 
titions. 

And  for  the  Government  of  the  church,  it  consist- 
eth of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  the  franchises 
of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurisdictions  of 
the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  church  directing  the 
whole ;  all  which  have  two  considerations,  the  one 
in  themselves,  the  other  how  they  stand  compatible 
and  agreeable  to  the  civil  state. 

This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in  form 
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of  instroctioo  of  truth,  or  in  form  of  confutation  of 
falsehood.  The  declinations  from  religion,  besides 
the  privative,  which  is  atheism,  and  the  branches 
thereof,  are  three  ;  heresies,  idolatry,  and  witch- 
craft: heresies,  when  we  serve  the  true  God  with  a 
false  worship ;  idolatiy,  when  we  worship  false  gods, 
supposing  them  to  be  true ;  and  witchcraft,  when  we 
adore  folse  gods,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked  and 
false.  For  so  your  majesty  doth  excellently  well 
observe,  that  witc1;icraft  is  the  height  of  idolatry. 
And  yet  we  see,  though  these  be  true  degrees, 
Samuel  teaches  us  that  they  are  all  of  a  nature, 
when  there  is  once  a  rece^g  from  the  word  of 
God ;  for  so  he  saith,  **  Quasi  peccatum  ariolandi 
est  repugnare,  et  quasi  scelus  idololatriae  nolle  ac- 
quieseere.*' 

These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly, 
because  I  can  report  no  deficience  concerning  them : 
for  I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth  vacant 
and  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity ;  so  diligent 
have  been  men,  either  in  sowing  of  good  seed,  or  in 
sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made,  as  it  were,  a  small  globe  of 
the  intellectual  world,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  I 
could  discover;  with  a  note  and  description  of  those 
parts  which  seem  to  me  not  constantly  occupate,  or 


not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  man.  In  wh» 
if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  that  whicb 
commonly  received,  it  hath  been  with  a  purpose 
proceeding  in  melius,  and  not  in  alind ;  a  mind 
amendment  and  proficience,  and  not  of  change  i 
difierence.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and  consuni 
the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  were  not  willing  to 
beyond  others,  but  yet  not  more  willing  than 
have  others  go  beyond  me  again ;  which  may  i 
better  appear  by  this,  that  I  have  propounded 
opinions  naked  and  unarmed,  nob  seeking  to  pre 
cupate  the  liberty  of  men's  judgments  by  confc 
tions.  For  in  any  thing  which  is  well  set  dowi 
am  in  good  hope,  that  if  the  first  reading  move 
objection,  the  second  reading  will  make  an  ansi 
And  in  those  things  wherein  I  have  erred,  I  i 
sure,  I  have  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigii 
arguments,  which  certainly  have  this  cootrary  efl 
and  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  error,  i 
destroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  well  invent 
For  question  is  an  honour  and  preferment  to  bl 
hood,  as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  repulse  to  tn 
But  the  errors  I  claim  and  challenge  to  myself 
my  own.  The  good,  if  any  be,  is  due  tanqa 
adeps  sacrificii,  to  be  incensed  to  the  honour  first 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and  next  of  your  majesty, 
whom  on  earth  I  am  most  bonnden. 


MAGNALIA    NATURAE, 

PRiECIPUE  QUOAD  USUS  HUMANOS. 


Tn  prolongation  of  life :  the  restitution  of  youth  in  some  degree :  the  retardation  of  age :  the  curing 

afdiieases  counted  incurable  :  the  mitigation  of  pain  :  more  easy  and  less  loathsome  purgings:  the  in- 

cTttang  of  strength  and  actirity :  the  increasing  of  ability  to  suffer  torture  or  pain  :  the  altering  of  com- 

idadom,  and  fiitness  and  leanness :  the  altering  of  statures :  the  altering  of  features :  the  increasing  and 

mltbig  of  the  intellectual  parts :  versions  of  bodies  into  other  bodies  :  making  of  new  species :  trans- 

I  phndngof  one  species  into  another:  instruments  of  destruction,  as  of  war  and  poison :  exhilaration  of  the 

I  ipritB»  sad  putting  them  in  good  disposition  :  force  of  the  imagination,  either  upon  another  body,  or  upon 

'  tbe  body  itself:  acceleration  of  time  in  maturations :  acceleration  of  time  in  clarifications :  acceleration 

!  rf  potrefection :  acceleration  of  decoction :  acceleration  of  germination  :  making  rich  composts  for  the 

I  «trib :  impressions  of  the  air,  and  raising  of  tempests:  great  alteration;  as  in  induration,  emoUition,  &c. 

tandBg  erode  and  watery  substances  into  oily  and  unctuous  substances  :  drawing  of  new  foods  out  of  sub- 

'  ftiatn  not  now  in  use :  making  new  threads  for  apparel ;  and  new  stuffs,  such  as  are  paper,  glass,  &c. : 

I  tttml  dirinations :  deceptions  of  the  senses :  greater  pleasures  of  the  senses :  artificial  minerals  and 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Hathco  had  the  honour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord  in  compiling  of  this  work,  and  to  be  employed 
Ibemn,  1  have  thought  it  not  amiss,  with  his  lordship's  good  leave  and  liking,  for  the  better  satisfaction 
•f  tboie  that  shall  read  it,  to  make  known  somewhat  of  his  lordship's  intentions  touching  the  ordering 
^  pobhshing  of  the  same.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  often  say,  that  if  he  should  have  served-the  glory 
rf  \^  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  History :  for  it  may  seem  an 
"^T^lH  h^*P  of  particulars^  and  ^ca^9tjiaye_  tl)iit  lufitrej  which  books  cast  into  methods  have  ;  but 
*^  he  reserved  to  prefer  tKe  gooS^f  men,  and  that  which  might  best  secure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might 
^n  relation  to  himself.  And  he  knew  well,  that  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  be|ng 
^^^nd,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby  made  im- 
potent for  generation  of  works,  but  only  no  where  to  depart  from  the  sense,  and  clear  experience,  but  to 
^  dose  to  it,  especially  in  the  beginning :  besides,  this  Natural  History  was  a  debt  of  his,  being  de- 
>igMd  and  set  down  for  a  third  part  of  the  "  Instauration."  I  have  also  heard  his  lordship  discourse,  that 
KKa,  no  donbt,  will  think  many  of  the  experiments,  contained  in  this  collection,  to  be  vulgar  and  trivial, 
^^^^  tnd  sordid,  curious  and  fruitless,  and  therefore  he  wisheth  that  they  would  have  perpetually  before 
xhar  eyes  what  it  now  in  doing,  and  the  difference  between  this  Natural  History  and  others.  For  those  Natu- 
^  Histories  which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  use,  are  full  of  pleasant  descriptions  and  pic- 
fant,  and  affect  and  seek  after  admiration,  rarities,  and  secrets.  But,  contrariwise,  the  scope  which  his  lord- 
^iatendeth,  is  to  write  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  be  fundamental  to  the  erecting  and  building  of  a 
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true  philosophy,  for  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  the  extracting  of  axioma,  and  the  producing  of 
many  noble  works  and  effects.  For  he  hopeth  by  this  means  to  acquit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketh 
himself  in  a  sort  bound,  and  that  is,  the  advancement  of  all  learning  and  sciences.  For,  having  in  this 
present  work  collected  the  materials  for  the  building,  and  in  his  **  Novum  Organnm,"  of  which  his  lord- 
ship is  yet  to  publish  a  second  part,  set  down  the  instruments  and  directions  for  the  work ;  men  shall 
now  be  wanting  to  themselyes,  if  they  raise  not  knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mor- 
tal men  is  capable.  And  in  this  behalf,  I  have  heard  his  lordship  speak  complainingly,  that  his  lord- 
/ship,  who  thinketh  he  deserveth  to  be  an  architect  in  this  building,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  workman, 
and  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the  clay,  and  bum  the  brick;  and,  more  than  that,  according  to  the 
hard  condition  of  the  israelites  at  the  latter  end,  to  gather  the  straw  and  stubble,  over  all  the  fields,  to 
burn  the  bricks  withal.  For  he  knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done  :  men  are  so  set  to 
despise  the  means  of  their  own  good.  And  as  for  the  baseness  of  many  of  the  experiments ;  as  long 
as  they  be  God's  works,  they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  vulgaraess  of  them,  true  axioms 
must  be  drawn  from  plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful ;  and  bis  lordship's  course  is  to  make  won^ 
ders  plain,  and  not  plain  things  wonders ;  and  that  experienee  likewise  must  be  broken  and  grinded, 
and  not  whole,  or  as  it  groweth.  And  for  use ;  his  lordship  hath  often  in  his  mouth  the  two  kinds 
of  experiments ;  experimenta  fructifera,  and  experimenta  lucifera;  experiments  of  use,  and  experiments 
of  light :  and  he  reporteth  himself,  whether  he  were  not  a  strange  man,  that  should  think  that  light 
hath  no  use,  because  it  hath  no  matter.  Further  his  lordship  thought  good  also  to  add  unto  many  of  the 
experiments  themselTcs  some  gloss  of  the  causes ;  that  in  the  succeeding  work  of  interpreting  nature, 
and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  more  readiness.  And  for  the  eanses  herein  by  him 
assigned!  his  lordship  persuadeth  himself,  they  are  far  more  certain  than  those  that  are  rendered 
by  others;  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lordship  is  wont  to  say,  but  in  respect  of  his 
continoal  conversation  with  nature  and  experience.  He  did  consider  likewise,  that  by  this  addition  of 
causes,  men's  minds,  which  make  so  much  haste  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things,  would  not  think 
themselves  utterly  lost  in  a  vast  wood  of  experience,  but  stay  upon  these  causes,  such  as  they  are,  a 
little,  till  true  axioms  may  be  more  fully  discovered.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  say  also,  that  one 
great  reason,  why  he  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method,  though  he  that  looketh 
attentively  into  them  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceived  that  other  men 
would  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like ;  and  so  go  on  with  a  farther  collection :  which  if  the 
method  had  been  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attain  by  imitation.  As  for  his  lordship's  love  of 
order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  his  lordship's  Latin  book,  "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ; "  which,  if  my 
judgment  be  any  thing,  is  written  in  the  exactest  order  that  I  know  any  writing  to  be.     I  will  conclude 

^with  an  usual  speech  of  his  lordship's  :  That  this  work  of  his  Natural  History  is  the  world  as  God  made 

Mt,  and  not  as  men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  RAWLEY. 

This  epistle  is  the  same,  that  should  have  been  prefixed  to  this  book,  if  his  lordship  had  lited. 
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Experiments  in  cotisori,  touching  the  straining 
and  passing  of  bodies  one  through  another  ;  which 
they  call  Percolation. 

Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  above 
the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the 
low-water  mark ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will 
fill  with  water,  fresh  and  potable.  This  is  com- 
monly practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
other  fresh  water  is  wanting.  And  Ccesar  knew  this 
well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexandria :  for  by 
^fi^^fi^  of  pi^s  ^n  ^^^  sea-shore,  he  did  frustrate  the 
laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had  turned 
the  sea- water  upon  the  wells  of  Alexandria ;  and  so 
saved  his  army  being  then  in  desperation.  But 
C«sar  mistook  the  cause,  for  he  thought  that  all 
sea-sands  had  natural  springs  of  fresh  water :  but  it 
is  plain,  that  it  is  the  sea-water:  because  the  pit 
fiUeth  according  to  the  measure  of  the  tide ;  and 


the  seap water  passing  or  straining  through  the  sands, 
leaveth  the  saltness. 

2.  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been 
made  of  salt-water  passed  through  earth,  through 
ten  vessels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath  not 
lost  its  saltness,  as  to  become  potable  :  but  the  same 
man  saith,  that  by  the  relation  of  another,  8alt<4ratcr 
drained  through  twenty  vessels  bath  become  fresh. 
This  experiment  seemeth  to  cross  that  other  of  pits 
made  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  yet  bat  in  part,  if  it  be 
true  that  twenty  repetitions  do  the  effect  But  it  is 
worth  the  note,  how  poor  the  imitations  of  nature 
are  in  common  course  of  experiments,  except  they 
be  led  by  great  judgment,  and  some  good  light  of 
axioms.  For  first,  there  is  no  small  difference  be- 
tween a  passage  of  water  through  twenty  sbmU 
vessels,  and  through  such  a  distance,  as  between 
the  low-water  and  high-water  mark.  Steondly, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  earth  and  aaiid; 
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f»r  all  earth  hath  in  it  a  kind  dt  iiUroiu  salt,  from 
which  sand  ia  more  free ;  and  besides,  earth  doth 
not  ttraio  the  water  so  finely  as  sand  doth.  But 
there  it  a  third  point,  that  I  suspect  as  much  or 
more  than  the  other  two ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
eiperiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea- water  into  the 
pi(>,  the  water  riseth ;  but  in  the  experiment  of 
tiaiMiDiisian  of  the  water  through  the  vessels,  it 
(Uktb.  Now  certain  it  is  that  the  aalter  part  of 
water,  once  salted  throughout,  goeth  to  the  bottom. 
Aod  therefore  bo  marrel,  if  the  draining  of  water 
bjr  descent  doth  not  make  it  fresh :  besides,  I  do 
aooewhat  doubt,  that  the  wery  dashing  of  water,  that 
eosKdi  from  the  sea«  ia  more  -proper  to  strike  off 
the  lah  port,  than  where  the  water  slideth  of  ita 
9wa  notion. 

3.  It  seemeth  percolation,  or  tranamistion,  which 
it  commonly  called  straining,  is  a  good  kind  of  sepa- 
ntioo,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross  from 
fiae,  but  of  more  aubtile  natures ;  and  varieth  ac- 
coring  to  the  body  through  which  the  transmission 
ittaade:  aa  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the  liquor 
IttTVth  the  fatness ;  if  through  sand,  the  saltness, 
it.  They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water, 
pittiaf  it  through  ivy  wood,  or  through  other  the 
like  porous  body }  but  non  constat. 

4.  The  gum  of  trees,  which  we  see  to  be  eom- 
WKAf  fining  and  clear,  is  but  a  fine  passage  or 
i^iatfitng  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
oxi  hark.  And  in  like  manner,  Cornish  diamonds, 
•ad  rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  resplendent 
thto  gums,  are  the  fine  extidations  of  stone. 

5.  Aristotle  giveth  the  cause,  vainly,  why  the 
frtthcrs  of  bMa  are  of  more  lively  colours  than  the 
bairsof  beasta ;  for  no  beast  hath  any  fine  azure,  or 
omation,  or  green  hair.  He  saith,  it  is  because 
Ma  arv  more  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  than  beasts ; 
^  that  is  manifestly  untrue ;  for  cattle  are  more 
9  the  mm  than  birds,  that  live  eommonly  in  the 
vQod^  or  in  some  covert.  The  true  cause  is,  that 
the  nerementitious  moisture  of  living  creatures, 
vMeh  makech  as  well  the  feathers  in  birds,  as  the 
Ittir  in  beasts,  paaseth  in  birds  through  a  finer  and 
Mre  ddteAte  atrainer  than  it  doth  in  beasts :  for 
ftatbers  pass  through  quills ;  and  hair.through  skin. 

^  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhesion,  is  an 
u^wsrd  percolation;  and  is  effected,  when  some 
^riogbody  if  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  liquors: 
vbcfvby  the  grosser  part  of  the  liquor  sticks  to 
(deleaving  body  i  and  so  the  finer  parts  are  freed 
^  the  grosser.  8o  the  apothecaries  clarify  their 
iyvops  by  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  with  the  juices 
*^  they  would  clarify  (  which  whites  of  eggs 
father  all  the  drtgs  and  grosser  parts  of  the  juice 
^  them ;  and  after  tlie  syrup  being  set  on  the  fire, 
tW  arhites  of  eggt  themselves  harden,  and  are  taken 
fctk  So  hippocras  is  clarified  by  mixing  with 
*B&t  and  stirring  it  about,  and  then  passing  it 
thro^h  a  woollen  bag,  which  they  call  Hippo- 
•WtetTa  Sleeve*  and  the  cleaving  nature  of  the  milk 
*W*Nlli  the  powder  of  the  spices,  and  grosser  parts 
^Iktlfqaor  tok;  and  in  the  pauage  they  stick 
<PM  4ie  woollen  bag. 

h  The  dariiying  of  water  is  an  experiment 
o  2 


tending  to  health ;  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
when  water  ia  crystalline.  It  is  effected  by  casting 
in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  the  current, 
that  the  water  may  strain  through  them. 

8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause 
cleameas  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour; 
for  that  also  foUoweth  as  well  as  deamese,  when 
the  finer  parts  are  severed  from  the  grosser. 
So  it  is  founds  that  the  sweats  of  men,  that  have 
much  heat,  and  exercise  much,  and  have  dean 
bodies,  and  fine  skins,  do  smell  sweet ;  as  was  said 
of  Alexander;  and  we  see  commonly  that  gums 
have  sweet  odours. 

ExperiineTUs  in  consort,  touching  motion  of  bodies 
upon  their  pressure. 

9.  Take  a  glass,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet 
your  finger,  and  draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the 
glass,  pressing  it  somewhat  hard ;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  make 
the  water  frisk  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.  This 
instance  doth  excellently  demonstrate  the  force  of 
compression  in  a  solid  body  :  for  whensoever  a  solid 
body,  as  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  ia  pressed^  there 
is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  thereof  seeking' to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  compression :  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  all  violent  motion.  Wherein  it  is 
strange,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  this  motion  hath 
never  been  observed,  nor  inquired ;  it  being  of  all 
motions  the  moat  common,  and  the  chief  root  of  all 
mechanical  operations.  This  motion  worketh  in 
round  at  first,  by  way  of  proof  and  search  which 
WRj  to  deliver  itself :  and  then  worketh  in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest.  In  liquors 
this  motion  is  visible ;  for  all  liquors  strucken  make 
round  circles,  and  withal  daah ;  but  in  solids,  which 
break  not,  it  is  so  subtile,  as  it  is  inririble ;  but 
nevertheless  bewrayeth  itself  by  many  effects ;  as  in 
this  instance  whereof  we  speak.  For  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  furthered  by  the  wetting,  because  it  stick- 
eth  so  much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glass, 
after  some  continuance,  putteth  all  the  small  parts 
of  the  glass  into  m'ork ;  that  they  strike  the  water 
sharply;  from  which  percussion  that  sprinkling 
cometh. 

10.  If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  sdid  body  that  is 
brittle,  as  glass,  or  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where 
the  immediate  force  is;  but  breaketh  all  about  into 
shivers  and  fitters ;  the  motion,  upon  the  pressure, 
searching  always,  and  breaking  where  it  findeth  the 
body  weakest 

1 1.  The  powder  in  shot,  being  dilated  into  such 
a  flame  as  endureth  not  compression,  moveth  like- 
wise in  round,  the  flame  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
liquid  body,  sometimes  recoiling,  sometimes  break- 
ing the  piece,  but  generally  discharging  the  bullet, 
because  there  it  findeth  easiest  deliverance. 

1 2.  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  recipro- 
cal thereof^  which  is  motion  upon  tensure,  we  use  t<t 
call,  by  one  common  name,  motion  of  liberty ;  which 
is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to  a  preternatural 
extent  or  dimension,  delivereth  and  restoreth  itself 
to  the  natural :  as  when  a  blown  bladder,  pressed, 
riseth  again;   or  when  leather  or  cloth  tentured, 
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spring  back.     These  ti»'0  motions,  of  which  there 
be  infinite  instances,  we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure  is  excellently  also 
demonstrated  in  sounds ;  as  when  one  chimeth  upon 
a  bell,  it  soundeth ;  but  as  soon  as  he  layeth  his 
hand  upon  it,  the  sound  ceaseth ;  and  so  the  sound  of 
a  virginal  string,  as  soon  as  the  quill  of  the  jack 
falleth  from  it,  stoppeth.  For  these  sounds  are 
produced  by  the  subtle  percussion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  the  bell  or  string  upon  the  air ;  all  one, 
as  the  water  is  caused  to  leap  by  the  subtile  percus- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  of  the  glass  upon  the  wa- 
ter, whereof  we  spake  a  little  before  in  the  ninth 
experiment  For  you  must  not  take  it  to  be  the 
local  shaking  of  the  bell,  or  string,  that  doth  it :  as 
we  shall  fully  declare,  when  we  come  hereafter  to 
handle  sounds. 

Experiments  in^msc^  touching  separations  of 
bodies  oy  weight. 

14.  Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb; 
fill  the  belly,  in  part,  with  water :  take  also  an- 
other glass,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  water 
mingled  ;  reverse  the  first  glass,  with  the  belly  up- 
wards, stopping  the  neb  with  your  finger ;  then  dip 
the  mouth  of  it  within  the  second  glass,  and  remove 
your  finger :  continue  it  in  that  posture  for  a  time ; 
and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water :  the 
wine  ascending  and  settling  in  the  top  of  the  upper 
glass ;  and  the  water  descending  and  settling  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  glass.  The  passage  is  apparent 
to  the  eye ;  for  you  shall  see  the  wine,  as  it  were, 
in  a  small  vein,  rising  through  the  water.  For  hand- 
someness sake,  because  the  working  requireth  some 
small  time,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  glass 
upon  a  nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered  so 
much  pure  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  glass,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper  glass 
dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  ceaseth. 

15.  Let  the  upper  glass  be  wine,  and  the  lower 
water ;  there  followeth  no  motion  at  all.  Let  the 
upper  glass  be  m'ater  pure,  the  lower  water  coloured, 
or  contrariwise,  there  followeth  no  motion  at  aU. 
But  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though  the  mixture  of 
wine  and  water,  in  the  lower  glass,  be  three  parts 
water,  and  but  one  wine,  yet  it  doth  not  dead  the 
motion.  This  separation  of  water  and  wine  ap- 
peareth  to  be  made  by  weight;  for  it  must  be  of 
bodies  of  unequal  weight,  -or  else  it  worketh  not ; 
and  the  heavier  body  must  ever  be  in  the  upper 
glass.  But  then  note  withal,  that  the  water  being 
made  pensile,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of 
water  in  the  belly  of  the  glass,  sustained  by  a  small 
pillar  of  water  in  the  neek  of  the  glass,  it  is  that 
which  setteth  the  motion  on  work :  for  water  and 
wine  in  one  glass,  with  long  standing,  will  hardly 
sever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from 
mixtures  of  several  liquors,  to  simple  bodies  which 
consist  of  several  similar  parts :  try  it  therefore  with 
brine  or  salt-water,  and  fresh  water;  placing  the  salt- 
water, which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  upper  glass ; 
and  see  whether  the  fresh  will  come  above.  Try 
it  also  with  water  thick  sugared,  and  pure  water; 


and  see  whether  the  water,  which  cometh  nbove, 
will  lose  its  sweetness ;  for  which  purpose  it  were 
good  there  were  a  little  cock  made  in  the  belly  of 
the  upper  glass. 

Experiments  in  consort^  touching  judicious  and 
accurate  infusions,  both  in  liquors  and  air. 

\7.  In  bodies  containing  fine  spirits,  which  do 
easily  dissipate,  when  you  make  infusions,  the  rule 
is,  a  short  stay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor,  receiveth 
the  spirit ;  and  a  longer  stay  confbondeth  it ;  be- 
cause it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part  withal, 
which  embaseth  the  finer.  And  therefore  it  is  an 
error  in  physicians,  to  rest  simply  upon  the  length 
of  stay  foF  increasing  the  virtue.  But  if  yon  will 
have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those  kinds  oif  bodies 
which  have  fine  spirits,  your  way  is  not  to  give 
longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infusion  of  tbe  body 
ofrener.  Take  violets,  and  inftise  a  good  pagil  of 
them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar ;  let  them  stay  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take  them  forth,  and  re- 
fresh the  infusion  with  like  quantity  of  new  violeu. 
seven  times ;  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of 
the  flower,  as  i(  a  twelvemonth  after,  it  be  brought 
you  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at 
you.  Note,  that  it  smelleth  more  perfectly  of  tbe 
flowtr  a  good  while  after  than  at  first. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  atngo- 
lar  use  for  the  preparations  of  medicines,  and  other 
infusions.  As  for  example:  the  leaf  of  bnrnige 
hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the  fuliginous 
vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so  to  cure  mad- 
ness :  but  nevertheless,  if  the  leaf  be  infused  long, 
it  yieldeth  forth  but  a  raw  substance,  of  no  virtiie  : 
therefore  I  suppose,  that  if  in  the  must  of  wine,  or 
wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be  tmmed. 
the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be  often  changed 
with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for 
melancholy  passions.  And  the  like  I  conceive  of 
orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  con- 
trary operations ;  parts  that  purge,  and  parts  that 
bind  the  body ;  and  the  first  lie  looser,  and  the  latter 
lie  deeper :  so  that  if  you  infuse  rhubarb  for  an  hour, 
and  crush  it  well*  it  will  purge  better,  and  bind  the 
body  less  after  the  purging,  than  if  it  had  stood 
twenty.four  hours ;  this  is  tried :  but  I  eoneeive  like- 
wise,  that  by  repeating  the  infusion  of  rhubarb 
several  times,  as  was  said  of  violets,  letting  each 
stay  in  but  a  smaU  time ;  you  may  make  it  as  strong 
a  purging  medicine  as  scammony.  And  it  is  not  a 
small  thing  won  in  physic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb, 
and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong 
purgers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some  malignity. 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  most  part,  havr 
their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine  spirit ;  as  appearHh 
by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  without  much  loss  of 
virtue.  And  therefore  it  is  of  good  use  in  physic,  if 
you  can  retain  the  purging  virtue,  and  take  away 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  purger;  which  it  is  like 
you  may  do^  by  this  course  of  infusing  oft,  with  little 
stay.  For  it  is  probable  that  thp  horrible  and  odiooa 
taste  is  in  the  grosser  part 

21.  Generally,  the  working  by  infusions  is  grosi 
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Mid  bfind,  except  you  first  try  the  issuing  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them  issue  more 
speedily,  and  which  more  slowly ;  and  so  by  appor- 
naning  the  time»  can  take  and  leave  that  quality 
vhich  you  desire.  This  to  know  there  are  two 
nys;  the  one  to  try  what  long  stay  and  what  short 
Kiy  woriieth,  as  hath  been  said ;  the  other  to  try  in 
or^r  the  succeeding  infusions  of  one  and  the  same 
body,  suecessiTely,  in  several  liquors.  As  for  ex- 
ample ;  take  orange  pills,  or  rosemary,  or  cinnamon, 
or  what  you  wiU ;  and  let  them  infuse  half  an  hour 
in  water:  then  take  them  out,  and  infuse  them  again 
ii  other  water ;  and  so  the  third  time :  and  then 
tMte  and  consider  the  first  water,  the  second,  and 
(be  third ;  and  you  will  find  them  differing,  not  only 
(D  ftreogth  and  weakness,  but  otherwise  in  taste  or 
odour;  for  it  may  be  the  first  water  will  have  more 
of  the  scent,  as  more  fragrant ;  and  the  second  more 
of  the  taste,  as  more  bitter  or  biting,  &c. 

22.  Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  well  call 

odoars,  have  the  same  diversities  with  infusions  in 

water ;  in  that  the  several  odours,  which  are  in  one 

iower,  or  other  body,  issue  at  several  times ;  some 

(irlier,  some  later:  so  we  find  that  violets,  wood- 

Ibet,  strawbi*rries,  yield  a   pleasing  scent,   that 

ooneth  forth  first ;  but  soon  after  an  ill  scent  quite 

I    iiflcring  firom  the  former.     Which  is  caused,  not  so 

1    noch  hf  mellowing,  as  by  the  late  issuing  of  the 

I    psser  spirit. 

I  23.  As  we  may  desire  to  extract  the  finest  spirits 
I  Hi  some  cases ;  so  we  may  desire  also  to  discharge 
dtesi,  as  hurtful,  io  some  other.  So  wine  burnt,  by 
Kison  of  the  evaporating  of  the  finer  spirit,  infiam- 
eth  less,  and  is  best  in  agues :  opium  loseth  some  of 
its  poisonous  quality,  if  it  be  vapoured  out,  mingled 
I  wi^  spirit  of  wine,  or  the  like :  sena  loseth  some- 
what of  its  windiness  by  decocting ;  and,  generally, 
nbtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension, 
or  evaporation.  And  even  in  infiisions  in  things 
f^t  are  of  too  high  a  spirit,  you  were  better  pour 
«ff  the  first  infusion,  after  a  small  time,  and  use 
ibt  ktter. 

StptrmtHt  ^Sttarj^  touching  the  appetite  of  con- 
tinuation in  liquids, 

24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere ; 
«r  within,  and  a  little  skin  of  water  without :  and  it 
*^^eth  somewhat  strange,  that  the  air  should  rise 
10  swiftly  while  it  is  in  the  water;  and  when  it 
tometh  to  the  top,  should  be  stayed  by  so  weak  a 
cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But  as  for  the  swift 
•*«m  of  the  air,  while  it  is  nnder  the  water,  that  is 
*  motion  of  percussion  from  the  water ;  which  itself 
^^•oending  driveth  up  the  air ;  and  no  motion  of 
'^  in  the  air.  And  this  Democritus  called  mo- 
^  pl^gs.  In  this  common  experiment,  the  cause 
^the  enclosure  of  the  bubble  is,  for  that  the  appe- 
*^  to  resist  separation,  or  discontinuance,  which  in 
<oIid  hodies  is  strong,  is  also  in  liquors,  though 
^^inter  and  weaker ;  as  we  see  in  this  of  the  bubble : 
*^  Ke  it  also  in  little  glasses  of  spittle  that  children 
nakeof  roshes ;  and  in  castles  of  bubbles,  which  they 
■^  by  blowing  into  water,  having  obtained  a  little 
«gtee  of  tenacity  by  mixture  of  soap :  we  see  it 


also  in  the  stillicides  of  water,  which,  if  there  be 
water  enough  to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a 
small  thread,  because  they  will  not  discontinue;  but 
if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast  themselves  into 
round  drops ;  which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the 
body  most  from  discontinuance :  the  same  reason  is 
of  the  roundness  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the  skin 
of  water,  as  for  the  air  within :  for  the  air  likewise 
avoideth  discontinuance ;  and  therefore  casteth  itself 
into  a  round  figure.  And  for  the  stop  and  arrest  of 
the  air  a  little  while,  it  showeth  that  the  air  of  it- 
self hath  little  or  no  appetite  of  ascending. 

Eocperiment  solitary  touching  the  making  of  arti- 
ficial springs. 

25.  The  rejection,  which  I  continually  use,  of 
experiments,  though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite; 
but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work, 
and  of  great  use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubt- 
ful. It  was  reported  by  a  sober  man,  that  an  arti- 
ficial spring  may  be  made  thus :  Find  out  a  hanging 
ground,  where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  rain- 
water. Lay  a  half-trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length, 
three  or  four  foot  deep  within  the  same  ground ; 
with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the  other  upon 
the  low.  Cover  the  trough  with  brakes  a  good 
thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon  the  top  of  the  brakes : 
yon  shall  see,  saith  he,  that  after  some  showers  are 
past,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  will  run  like  a 
spring  of  water :  which  is  no  marvel,  if  it  hold  while 
the  rain-water  lasteth ;  but  he  said  it  would  continue 
long  time  after  the  rain  is  past :  as  if  the  water  did 
multiply  itself  upon  the  air,  by  the  help  of  the  cold- 
ness and  condensation  of  the  earth,  and  the  consort 
of  the  first  water. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  venomous  quality 
of  man^s  flesh, 

26.  The  French,  which  put  off  the  name  of  the 
French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the  disease  of  Na- 
ples, do  report,  that  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  there 
were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  barrelled  up 
man's  flesh,  of  some  that  had  been  lately  slain  in 
Barbary,  and  sold  it  for  tunny ;  and  that  upon  that 
foul  and  high  nourishment  was  the  original  of  that 
disease.  Which  may  well  be  ;  for  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  cannibals  in  the  West  Indies  eat  man's 
flesh ;  and  the  West  Indies  were  full  of  the  pox 
when  they  were  first  discovered:  and  at  this  day 
the  mortalest  poisons,  practised  by  the  West  In- 
dians, have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  or  fat,  or 
flesh  of  man :  and  divers  witches  and  sorceresses, 
as  well  amongst  the  heathen  as  amongst  the  chris- 
tians, have  fed  upon  man's  flesh,  to  aid,  as  it  seem- 
eth,  their  imagination,  with  high  and  foul  vapours. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  version  and  trans- 
mutation of  air  into  water, 

27.  It  seemeth  that  there  be  these  ways,  in  like-  \/ 
lihood,  of  version  of  vapours  or  air,  into  water  and 
moisture.  The  first  is  cold ;  which  doth  manifestly 
condense ;  as  we  see  in  the  contracting  of  the  air  in 
the  weather-glass;  whereby  it  is  a  degree  nearer  to 
water.     We  see  it  also  in  the  generation  of  springs, 
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which  the  anciento  thought,  very  probably,  to  be 
made  by  the  version  of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the 
rcit,  which  the  air  hath  in  thoae  parts ;  whereby 
it  cannot  dissipate.  And  by  the  coldness  of  rocks : 
for  there  springs  arc  chief  y  generated.  We  sec  it 
also  in  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region, 
as  they  call  it,  ef  the  air ;  which  produceth  dews 
and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  taming  water 
into  ice,  by  snow,  nitre,  and  salt,  whereof  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the  turning 
of  air  into  water.  The  second  way  is  by  compres- 
sion ;  as  in  stillatories,  where  the  vapour  is  turned 
back  upon  itself  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the 
stillatory ;  and  in  the  dew  upon  the  covers  of  boiling 
pels;  and  in  the  dew  towards  rain,  upon  marble 
and  wainscot  Bnt  this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effect ; 
except  it  be  upon  vapours,  and  gross  air,  that  are 
already  very  near  in  degree  to  water.  The  third  is 
that,  which  may  be  searched  into,  but  doth  not  yet 
appear }  which  is,  by  mingling  of  moist  vapours 
with  air;  and  tirying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  return 
of  more  water,  than  the  water  was  at  first :  for  if  so, 
that  increase  is  a  version  of  the  air :  therefore  put 
water  into  the  bottom  of  a  stillatory,  with  the  neb 
stopped ;  weigh  the  water  first;  hang  in  the  middle 
of  a  stillatory  a  large  spunge ;  and  see  what  quan- 
tity of  water  you  can  crush  out  of  it;  and  what  it 
is  more,  or  less,  compared  with  the  water  spent ; 
for  you  must  understand,  tfiat  if  any  version  can  be 
wrought,  it  will  be  easiliest  done  in  small  pores :  and 
^at  is  the  reason  why  we  prescribe  a  spunge. 
The  fourth  way  is  probable  also,  though  not  ap- 
pearing; which  is,  by  receiving  the  air  into  the 
small  pores  of  bodies :  for,  as  hath  been  said,  every 
thing  in  small  quantity  is  more  easy  for  version ; 
and  tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
body;  but  in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked  ;  because  if 
the  air  should  condense,  there  is  nothing  to  succeed : 
therefore  it  must  be  in  loose  bodies,  as  sand,  and 
powder ;  which,  we  see,  if  they  Ke  close,  of  them- 
selves gather  moisture. 

£xperiment  solitary  touching  helps  towards  the 
beauty  and  good  features  of  persons, 

28.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients ;  that 
whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if  tfiey  be  put  young  into 
such  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot  rise  to  their  sta- 
ture, but  may  increase  in  breadth  or  length,  will 
grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get  room :  which  if  it 
be  true  and  feasible,  and  that  the  young  creature 
so  pressed  and  straitened,  doth  not  thereupon  die ; 
it  is  a  means  to  produce  dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a 
very  strange  figure.  This  is  certain,  and  noted  long 
since,  that  the  pressure  or  forming  of  parts  of  crea- 
tures, when  they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the 
shape  not  a  little ;  as  the  stroking  of  the  heads  of 
infants,  between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old  to  make 
Macrocephali ;  which  shape  of  the  head,  at  that 
time,  was  esteemed.  And  the  raising  gently  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  prevent  the  deformity  of  a 
saddle  nose.     "Which  observation  well  weighed,  may 

/teach  a  means  to  make  the  persons  of  men  and 
women,  in  many  kinds,  more  comely  and  better 


featured  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  by  the 
forming  and  shaping  of  them  In  their  in&ncy :  ss 
by  stroking  up  the  calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them 
firom  falling  down  too  low ;  and  by  stroking  np  tht 
forehead,  to  keep  them  from  being  low-for^eaded. 
And  it  is  a  common  practice  to  swathe  infants,  that 
they  may  grow  more  straight  and  better  shaped: 
and  we  see  young  women,  by  wearing  strait  bodice, 
keep  themselves  from  being  gross  and  oorpalent. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  condensing  of  air 
in  such  sort  as  it  may  put  on  weight,  and  yield 
nourishment, 

29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  (h«ffl 
shoot  forth;  and  so  will  penny-royal;  and  somiU 
an  herb  called  orpin ;  with  which  they  nse  in  the 
country  to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or 
sticky  and  setting  it  against  the  walL  We  see  it 
likewise,  more  especially,  in  the  greater  semper- 
vive,  which  will  put  out  branches  two  or  three  years: 
but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they  wrap  the  root  id 
a  cloth  besmeared  with  oil,  and  renew  it  once  in  bsU 
a  year.  The  like  is  reported  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, of  the  stalks  of  liHes.  The  cause  is ;  for  thai 
these  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  succuleot 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale ;  and  so  is  aUc. 
from  the  old  store,  without  drawing  help  from  the 
earth,  to  stifiice  the  sprouting  of  the  plant :  and  thU 
sprouting  is  chiefly  in  the  late  spring,  or  early  som- 
mer ;  which  are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  lee 
also,  that  stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground, 
will  put  forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  nobk 
trial,  and  of  very  great  consequence,  to  try  whether 
these  things,  in  the  sprouting,  do  increase  weight; 
which  must  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before  they 
are  hanged  up,  and  afterwards  again  when  they 
are  sprouted.  For  if  they  increase  not  in  weight, 
then  it  is  no  more  but  this ;  that  what  they  send 
forth  in  the  sprout,  they  lose  in  some  other  part: 
but  if  they  gather  weight,  then  it  is  magnale  nap 
turs ;  for  it  shows  that  air  may  be  made  so  to  be 
condensed,  as  to  l>c  converted  into  a  dense  bodyi 
whereas  the  race  and  period  of  all  things,  here  above 
the  earth,  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more 
pneumatical  and  rare;  and  not  to  be  retrograde, 
firom  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense.  It  show- 
eth  also  that  air  ean  nourish;  which  is  another 
great  matter  of  consequence.  Note,  that  to  try  thi% 
the  experiment  of  the  semper-vive  roust  be  nsdc 
without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  else,  it  may  be,  the 
plant  receiveth  nourishment  fh)m  the  oiL 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  commixture  of 
Jiame  and  cii>,  and  the  great  force  thereof 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be  in 
an  instant ;  or  in  the  vital  spirit  of  vegetables  and 
living  creatures.  In  gunpowder,  the  force  of  it 
hath  been  ascribed  to  rarefaction  of  the  earthy  ss^ 
stance  into  flame ;  and  thus  far  it  is  true :  and  theo^ 
forsooth,  it  is  become  another  element ;  the  form 
whereof  occnpieth  more  place ;  and  so,  of  neeewtyi 
fblloweth  a  dilatation :  and  therefore,  lest  two  bodies 
should  be  in  one  place,  there  must  needs  also  follow 
an  expulsion  of  the  pellet ;  or  blowing  up  t£  the 
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triM.  But  these  are  crude  and  ignorant  specula- 
tma.  For  flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  except 
«  9trt  in  Tery  great  quantity,  will  be  suffocate  with 
ay  hard  body,  such  aa  a  pellet  is,  or  the  barrel  of 
I  guat  so  as  the  flame  would  not  expel  the  hard 
body ;  but  the  hard  body  would  kill  the  flame,  and 
Bot  idler  it  to  kindle  or  spread.  But  the  cause  of 
(hii  10  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre,  which  we  call 
Mberwise  saltpetre,  which  having  in  it  a  notable 
nude  and  windy  spirit,  first  by  the  heat  of  the  fire 
Mfidenly  dilatedi  itself )  and  we  know  that  simple 
m,  bring  pretematundly  attenuated  by  heat,  will 
wke  itielf  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  that  which 
fttitfeth  it;  and  secondly,  when  the  nitre  hath 
dikted  itself  it  bloweth  abroad  the  flame,  as  an  in- 
tvi  bellovs.  And  therefore  we  see  that  brimstone, 
pitcit,  camphire,  wild-fire,  and  divers  other  inflam- 
Mblf  matters,  though  they  burn  cruelly,  and  are 
kard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  such  fiery  wind 
•I  gmpowder  doth :  and  on  the  other  side,  we  see 
tlMqniek-silver,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery 
Iwdy,  heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with 
fVBpovder  As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain, 
thtir  fitsl  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of  an 
•ir^aDd  flamy  matter;  and  though  air  and  flame 
^^  free,  #ill  not  weU  mingle  ]  yet  bound  in  by  a 
M]r  that  hath  aome  fixing,  they  will  For  that  you 
wf  best  see  in  those  two  bodies,  which  are  their 
•fiaenti,  water  and  oil ;  for  they  likewise  will  not 
f  dl  mingle  of  themselves ;  but  in  the  bodies  of 
pluiti,  and  living  creatures,  they  will.  It  is  no 
Barrel  therefore,  that  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  in 
^  cells  of  the  brain,  and  canals  of  the  sinews,  are 
^  to  move  the  whole  body,  which  is  of  so  great 
MUi  both  with  so  great  force,  as  in  wrestling, 
IrapiDgi  and  with  so  great  swiftness,  as  in  playing 
fi^iioo  npon  the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  these 
^  Mlnrcs,  air  and  flame,  when  they  incorporate. 

^tperimenl  9oliiary  touching  the  secret  nature  of 
flame^ 

31.  Take  a  small  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a 
••Aetof  brass  or  iron ;  then  set  it  upright  in  a  por- 
Tmgff  full  of  spirit  of  wine  heated  :  then  set  both 
^Wcaadle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  you  shall 
^  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itself,  and  become 
few  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwise  it  would 
**»e  been ;  and  appear  in  figure  globular,  and  not 
Id  pframii.  You  shall  see  also,  that  the  inward 
*^  of  the  candle  keepeth  colour,  and  doth  not  wax 
■Of  whit  blue  towards  the  colour  of  the  outward 
fi«w  of  the  spirit  of  wine.  This  is  a  noble  instance ; 
»l»frein  two  things  are  most  remarkable ;  the  one, 
^^  one  flame  within  another  quencheth  not ;  but  is 
*  fixed  body,  and  continueth  as  air  or  water  do. 
A&d  therefiore  flame  would  still  ascend  upwards  in 
«>«  greatness,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  sides : 
*^  the  greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
™«*»*r  is  the  rise.  The  other,  that  flame  doth  not 
"i«gl«  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or  water 
'^^  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous ;  as  it 
^**»«th  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies.  It  ap- 
l*»ieth  also,  that  the  form  of  a  pyrarais  in  flame, 


which  we  usually  see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and 
that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the  sides  of  the 
flame,  crusheth  it,  and  extenuateth  it  into  that  form; 
for  of  itself  it  would  be  round ;  and  therefore  smoke 
is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis  reversed ;  for  the  air 
quencheth  the  flame  and  receiveth  the  smoke.  Note 
also,  that  the  flame  of  the  candle,  within  the  flame 
of  the  spirit  of  wine,  is  troubled;  and  doth  not  only 
open  and  move  upwards,  but  moveth  waving,  and  to 
and  fro ;  as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not 
quenched,  would  roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  move  up- 
wards. By  all  which  it  should  seem,  that  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  most  of  them,  are  true  fires  or  flames,  as 
the  Stoics  held;  more  fine,  perhaps,  and  rarified, 
than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all  globular  and 
determinate ;  they  have  rotation ;  and  they  have  the 
colour  and  splendour  of  flame :  so  that  flame  above 
is  durable,  and  consistent,  and  in  its  natural  place ; 
but  with  us  it  is  a  stranger,  and  momentary,  and 
impure :  like  Vulcan  that  halted  with  his  fall. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  different  force  of 
flame  in  the  midst  and  on  the  sides, 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the 
space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth  you 
shall  find  those  parts  of  the  arrow  which  were  on 
the  outsides  of  the  flame  more  burned,  blacked,  and 
turned  almost  into  a  coal,  whereas  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the  fire  had  scarce  touched 
it.  This  is  an  instance  of  great  consequence  for 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  flame  ;  and  showeth 
manifestly,  that  flame  bumeth  more  violently  to- 
wards the  sides  than  in  the  midst :  and,  which  is 
more,  that  heat  or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious,  but 
where  it  is  checked  and  pent.  And  therefore  the 
Peripatetics,  howsoever  their  opinion  of  an  element 
of  fire  abovo  the  air  is  justly  exploded,  in  that  point 
they  acquit  themselves  well :  for  being  opposed,  that 
if  there  were  a  sphere  of  fire,  that  encompassed  the 
earth  so  near  hand,  it  were  impossible  but  all  things 
should  be  burnt  up;  they  answer,  that  the  pure 
elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and  not  irritated,  is 
but  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  decrease  of  the 
natural  motion  of  gravity,  in  great  distance  from 
the  earth  ;  or  within  some  depth  of  the  earth, 

33.  It  is  afiSrmed  constantly  by  many,  as  a  usual 
experiment,  that  a  lump  of  ore,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mine,  will  be  tumbled  and  stirred  by  two  men's 
strength ;  which  if  you  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the 
earth,  will  ask  six  men's  strength  at  the  least  to  stir 
it.  It  is  a  noble  instance,  and  is  fit  to  be  tried  to 
the  full ;  for  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  motion  of 
gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far  from  the  earth, 
and  also  within  the  earth  :  the  former,  because  the 
appetite  of  union  of  dense  bodies  with  the  earth,  in 
respect  to  the  distance,  is  more  dull :  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  body  hath  in  part  attained  its  nature  when 
it  is  some  depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving 
to  a  point  or  place,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  a  mere  vanity. 
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Experiment  solitary  touching  the  contraction  of 
bodies  in  bulk,  by  the  mixture  of  the  more  liquid 
body  with  the  more  solid, 

34.  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  ap  expe- 
riments upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great  matters 
upon  them.  The  observation  of  some  of  the  best  of 
them,  delivered  confidently,  is,  that  a  vessel  filled 
with  ashes  will  receive  the  like  quantity  of  water, 
that  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  empty.  But 
this  is  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water  will  not  go  in 
by  a  fifth  part  And  I  suppose,  that  that  fifth  part 
is  the  difference  of  the  lying  close,  or  open,  of  the 
ashes ;  as  we  see  that  ashes  alone,  if  they  be  hard 
pressed,  will  lie  in  less  room  :  and  so  the  ashes  with 
air  between,  lie  looser;  and  with  water,  closer. 
For  I  have  not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water 
itself,  by  mixture  of  ashes  or  dust,  will  shrink  or 
draw  into  less  room. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  making  vines  more 
fruitful. 

35.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay  good 
store  of  kernels  of  grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine, 
it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and  prosper 
better.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  kernels  laid 
about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  same  kind ;  as  figs, 
kernels  of  apples,  &c.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
the  kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth  juice  fit  to  nourish 
the  tree,  as  those  that  would  be  trees  of  themselves, 
though  there  were  no  root ;  but  the  root  being  of 
greater  strength  robbeth  and  devoureth  the  nourish- 
ment, when  they  have  drawn  it :  as  great  fishes  de- 
vour little. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  purging  medicines. 

36.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  have  been  thought  ta  be  a  great 
secret ;  and  so,  according  to  the  slothful  manner  of 
men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  specifical 
virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and  the  like  shifts  of 
ignorance.  The  causes  of  purging  are  divers ;  all 
plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  throughly  maintained  by 
experience.  The  first  is,  that  whatsoever  cannot 
be  overcome  and  digested  by  the  stomach,  is  by  the 
stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the 
guts ;  and  by  that  motion  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach 
and  guts,  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  orifices  of 
the  veins,  and  the  like,  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
sent. For  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  motion  of 
consent  in  the  body  of  man.  This  surcharge  of  the 
stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  quality  of  the 
medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities  are 
three:  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  coloquintida,  &c.; 
loathsome  and  of  horrible  taste,  as  in  agaric,  black 
hellebore,  &c. ;  and  of  secret  malignity,  and  dis- 
agreement towards  man's  body,  many  times  not  ap- 
pearing much  in  the  taste,  as  in  scammony,  roecho- 
achan,  antimony,  &c.  And  note  well,  that  if  there  be 
any  medicine  that  purgeth,  and  hath  neither  of  the 
first  two  manifest  qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  suspected 
as  a  kind  of  poison ;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  cor- 
rosion, or  by  a  secret  malignity,  and  enmity  to  na- 
ture ;  and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  be 


prepared  and  nsed.  The  quantity  of  that  which  is 
taken  doth  also  cause  purging;  as  we  see  in  a  great 
quantity  of  new  milk  from  (he  cow ;  yee,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  meat ;  for  surfeits  many  times  turn  to 
purges,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Therefore 
we  see  generally,  that  the  working  of  purging  me- 
dicines cometh  two  or  three  hours  after  the  medidnea 
taken ;  for  that  the  stomach  first  maketh  a  proof, 
whether  it  can  concoct  them.  And  the  like  happen- 
eth  after  surfeits,  or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  second  cause  is  mordication  ^  the  orifices 
of  the  parts ;  especially  of  the  mesentery  veins;  as 
it  is  seen,  that  salt,  <Nr  any  such  thing  that  is  sharp 
and  biting,  put  into  the  fundament,  doth  provoke  the 
part  to  expel;  and  mustard  provoketh  sneecing; 
and  any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  provoketh  tears. 
And  therefore  we  see  that  almost  aU  purgers  have 
a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellication,  besides  the  grip- 
ing which  cometh  of  wind.  And  if  this  mordica- 
tion be  in  an  over-high  degree,  it  is  little  better  than 
the  corrosion  of  poison ;  as  it  cometh  to  pass  some- 
times in  antimony,  especially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies 
not  replete  with  humours;  for  where  humours 
abound,  the  humours  save  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  cause  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  purging  medicines  have  in  them  a  di- 
rect force  of  attraction ;  as  drawing  plaisters  have 
in  surgery :  and  we  see  sage  or  betony  bruised, 
sneezing  powder,  and  other  powders,  or  liquor,  which 
the  physicians  call  errhines,  put  into  the  nose,  draw 
phlegm  and  water  from  the  head ;  and  so  it  is  in  apo- 
phlegm atisms  and  gargarisms  that  draw  the  rheum 
down  by  the  palate.  And  by  this  virtue,  no  doubt, 
some  purgers  draw  more  one  humour,  and  some 
another,  according  to  the  opinion  received  :  as  rhu- 
barb draweth  choler ;  sena  melancholy  ;  agaric 
phlegm,  &c. }  but  yet,  more  or  less,  they  draw  pro- 
miscuously. And  note  also,  that  besides  sympathy 
between  the  pnrger  and  the  humour,  there  is  also 
another  cause,  why  some  medicines  draw  some  hu- 
mour  more  than  another.  And  it  is,  for  that  some 
medicines  work  quicker  than  others :  they  that  draw 
quick,  draw  only  the  lighter  and  more  fluid  hnmours ; 
and  they  that  draw  slow,  work  upon  the  more  tough 
and  viscous  humours.  And  therefore  men  must  be- 
ware how  they  take  rhubarb,  and  the  like,  alone 
familiarly ;  for  it  taketh  only  the  lightest  part  of 
the  humour  away,  and  leaveth  the  mass  of  humours 
more  obstinate.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  worm- 
wood, which  is  so  much  magnified. 

39.  The  fourth  cause  is  flatuosity;  for  wind 
stirred  moveth  to  expel :  and  we  find  that,  in  effect, 
all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind; 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach 
and  belly.  And  therefore  purgers  lose,  most  of 
them,  the  virtue,  by  decoction  upon  the  fire  j  and 
for  that  cause  are  given  chiefly  in  infusion,  juice,  or 
powder. 

40.  The  fifth  cause  is  compression  or  crushing; 
as  when  water  is  crushed  out  of  a  spunge :  so  we 
see  that  taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction 
of  the  skin  and  outward  parts;  and  so  doth  oM 
likewise  cause  rheums,  and  defluxions  from  the 
head ;  and  some  astringent  plaisters  cnish  out  |mn»- 
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JenlBattec  This  kind  of  operation  is  not  found  in 
Buy  nedidnes:  myrobalanes  have  it ;  and  it  may 
W  (be  btrks  of  peaches ;  for  this  virtae  requireth 
n  astncdoo;  but  sach  an  astriction  as  is  not  grate- 
fol  to  the  body ;  for  a  pleasing  astriction  doth  rather 
ly  in  the  humours  than  expel  them :  and  there- 
in, nch  astriction  is  found  in  things  of  a  harsh 
tale. 

41  ITie  sixth  cause  is  Inbrefaction  and  relaxation, 
ii  we  lee  in  medicines  emollient ;  such  as  are  milk^ 
bsr?,  mallows,  lettuce,  mercurial,  pellitory  of  the 
nil,  and  otberB.  There  is  also  a  secret  virtue  of 
ftiuadon  in  cold :  for  the  heat  of  the  body  bindeth 
it  parts  and  humours  together,  which  cold  relax- 
<tb:  u  it  is  seen  in  urine,  blood,  pottage,  or  the 
&<:  which,  if  they  be  cold,  break  and  dissolve. 
isdb^thit  kind  of  relaxation,  fear  looseneth  the 
k%;  because  the  heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the 
hat,  the  guts  and  other  parts  are  relaxed ;  in  the 
me  fflanner  as  fear  also  causeth  trembling  in  the 
btTi.  And  of  this  kind  of  pnrgers  are  some 
■etficifies  made  of  mercury. 

a.  The  seventh  cause  is  abstersion ;  which  is 
^lainl7  icoaiing  o^  or  incision  of  the  more  vis- 
ta humours,  and  making  the  humours  more  fluid ; 
Mi  totting  between  them  and  the  part :  as  is  found 
Q  ntroQs  water,  which  scoureth  linen  cloth  speedily 
fttt  the  foulness.  But  this  incision  must  be  by  a 
)^|Qesl,  without  astriction :  which  we  find  in  salt, 
••owood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 
^.  There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
■iw;  some  other,  urine,  and  not  stools.  Those 
hi  porge  by  stools  are  such  as  enter  not  at  all,  or 
Bttle,  into  the  mesentery  veins ;  but  either  at  the 
^  are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
fcwf«  immediately  downwards  to  the  guts ;  or  else 
>»  afterwsids  rejected  by  the  mesentery  veins,  and 
^tom  likewise  downwards  to  the  guts ;  and  of  these 
^  kindi  are  most  purgera.  But  those  that  move 
*ne,  are  such  as  arc  well  digested  of  the  stomach, 
^  well  received  also  of  the  mesentery  veins ;  so 
■T  cotne  as  far  as  the  liver,  which  sendeth  urine 
» the  Uadder,  as  the  whey  of  blood :  and  those 
■•^«««i  being  opening  and  piercing,  do  fortify  the 
1**^  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down  the  wheyey 
pw  <jf  the  blood  to  the  reins.  For  medicines  uri- 
**^  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indigestion,  as 
■Attire  do. 

^  There  be  divers  medicines,  which  in  greater 
l^^ty  move  stool,  and  in  smaller,  urine :  and  so 
*"rariwise,  some  that  in  greater  quantity  move 
^^  and  in  smaller,  stool.  Of  the  former  sort  is 
J»Wi^and  some  others.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
^^'^  is  a  medicine  which  the  stomach  in  a  small 
)**Btit7  doth  digest  and  overcome,  being  not  flatu- 
••  oor  kiathsome,  and  so  sendeth  it  to  the  mesen- 
"T  mna ;  and  so  being  opening,  it  helpeth  down 
■**"«:  bat  in  a  greater  quantity,  the  stomach  cannot 
"*"»»€  i^  and  so  it  goeth  to  the  guU.  Pepper 
T  «ome  of  the  ancients  is  noted  to  be  of  the  second 
"rt;  which  being  in  small  quantity,  moveth  wind 
k the  stomach  and  guts,  and  so  expelleth  by  stool; 
*  being  in  greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the  wind; 
■■•  >^«clf  getteth  to  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so  to 


the  liver  and  reins ;  where,  by  heating  and  opening, 
it  sendeth  down  urine  more  plentifully. 

EjcperimenU  in  consort  touching  meats  and  drinks 
thai  are  most  nourishing, 

45.  We  have  spoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body ; 
we  will  now  speak  something  of  the  filling  of  it  by 
restoratives  in  consumptions  and  emaciating  diseases. 
In  vegetables,  there  is  one  part  that  is  more  nour- 
ishing than  another;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish 
more  than  the  leaves ;  insomuch  as  the  order  of  the 
Folietanes  was  put  down  by  the  pope,  as  finding 
leaves  unable  to  nourish  man's  body.  Whether 
there  be  that  diflerence  in  the  flesh  of  living  crea- 
tures, is  not  well  inquired :  as  whether  livers,  and 
other  entrails,  be  not  more  nourishing  than  the  out- 
ward flesh.  We  find  that  amongst  the  romans,  a 
goose's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy ;  insomuch  as  they 
had  artificial  means  to  make  it  fair  and  great ;  but 
whether  it  were  more  nourishing  appeareth  not.  It 
is  certain,  that  marrow  is  more  nourishing  than  fat. 
And  I  conceive  that  some  decoction  of  bones  and 
sinews,  stamped  and  well  strained,  would  be  a  very 
nourishing  broth :  we  find  also  that  Scotch  skinck, 
which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nourishment,  is  made 
with  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled : 
jelly  also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veaL  The  pulp  that  is  within 
the  crawfish  or  crab,  which  they  spice  and  butter, 
is  more  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the  crab  or 
crawfish.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly  more 
nourishing  than  the  whites.  So  that  it  should 
seem,  that  the  parts  of  living  creatures  that  lie 
more  inwards,  nourish  more  than  the  outward  flesh ; 
except  it  be  the  brain :  which  the  spirits  prey  too 
much  upon,  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue  of  nourish- 
ment It  seemeth  for  the  nourishing  of  aged  men, 
or  men  in  consumptions,  some  such  thing  should  be 
devised,  as  should  bo  half  chylus,  before  it  be  put 
into  the  stomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons ;  parboil  them  upon 
a  soft  fire,  by  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more,  till  in 
eflTect  all  the  blood  be  gone.  Add  in  the  decoction 
the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill 
of  a  citron,  and  a  little  mace.  Cut  oflT  the  shanks, 
and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  strong 
chopping-knife  mince  the  two  capons,  bones  and  all, 
as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat ;  put  them  into  a 
large  neat  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin,  sweet  and 
well  seasoned,  of  four  gallons  of  beer,  of  8«.  strength, 
new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tunning;  make  in  the 
kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  purpose :  then  thrust 
into  it  the  boulter,  in  which  the  capons  are,  drawn 
out  in  length ;  let  it  steep  in  it  three  days  and  three 
nights,  the  bung-hole  open,  to  work,  then  close  the 
bung-hole,  and  so  let  it  continue  a  day  and  a  half; 
then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  you  may  drink  it  well 
after  three  days  bottling ;  and  it  will  last  six  weeks : 
approved.  It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mant- 
leth  exceedingly ;  it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it 
is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk 
either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.  It 
quencheth  thirst,  and  hath  no  whit  of  windiness. 
Note,  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  meat  and  bread, 
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either  in  brothi,  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  ased, 
should  get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts, 
so  finely  and  easily,  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate, 
and  made  almost  a  chylus  aforehand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with 
potatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichokes, 
which  are  nourishing  meats :  it  may  be  tried  also 
with  other  flesh ;  as  pheasant,  partridge,  young 
pork,  pig,  venison,  especially  of  young  deer,  &c. 

48.  A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped  and  strained,  and  mingled,  after  it  is  made, 
with  like  quantity,  at  the  least,  of  almond  butter,  is 
an  excellent  meat  to  nourish  those  that  are  weak  ; 
better  than  blanckmanger,  or  jelly ;  and  so  is  thecul- 
lice  of  cocks,  boiled  thick  with  the  like  mixture  of 
almond  butter ;  for  the  mortress  or  cullice,  of  itself, 
is  more  savoury  and  strong,  and  not  so  fit  for 
nourishing  of  weak  bodies ;  but  the  almonds,  that 
are  not  of  so  high  a  taste  as  flesh,  do  excellently 
qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent 
spirit  of  nourishment;  but  it  must  be  throughly 
boiled,  and  made  into  a  mais-cream  like  a  barley- 
cream.  I  judge  the  same  of  rice,  made  into  a  cream ; 
for  rice  is  in  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  east, 
most  fed  upon ;  but  it  must  be  throughly  boiled  in 
respect  of  the  hardness  of  it,  and  also  because  other- 
wise it  bindeth  the  body  too  much. 

50.  Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into 
a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  but 
more  green,  are  an  excellent  nourisher:  but  you 
shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  ginger,  scraped,  because 
they  are  not  without  some  subtile  windiness. 

51.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a 
great  nourisher,  and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions : 
but  then  you  must  put  into  it,  when  you  milk  the 
cow,  two  little  bags ;  the  one  of  powder  of  mint,  the 
other  of  powder  of  red  roses ;  for  they  keep  the  milk 
somewhat  from  turning  or  curdling  in  the  stomach  ; 
and  put  in  sugar  also,  for  the  same  cause,  and  part- 
ly for  the  taste's  sake  {  but  you  must  drink  a  good 
draught,  that  it  may  stay  less  time  in  the  stomach, 
lest  it  curdle  :  and  let  the  cup  into  which  you  milk 
the  cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that 
you  may  take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  prepared, 
I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  consumption,  than  ass  milk, 
which,  it  is  true,  tumeth  not  so  easily,  but  it  is  a 
little  harsh  ;  marry  it  is  more  proper  for  sharpness 
of  urine,  and  exulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  all 
manner  of  lenifyings.  Woman's  milk  likewise  is 
prescribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I  commend  it  not,  as 
being  a  httle  too  near  the  juice  of  man's  body,  to  be 
a  good  nourisher ;  except  it  be  in  infants,  to  whom 
it  is  natural. 

52.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with 
sugar,  and  a  little  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted, 
is  an  excellent  nourisher:  but  then  to  keep  the  oil 
from  frying  in  the  stomach,  you  must  drink  a  good 
draught  of  mild  beer  after  it ;  and  to  keep  it  from 
relaxing  the  stomach  too  much,  you  must  put  in  a 
little  powder  of  cinnamon. 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themselves  so  well 
prepared  by  nature  for  nourishment,  as,  so  they  be 


poached,  or  rare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  pwpsra* 
tion  or  mixture ;  yet  they  may  be  taken  also  nw, 
when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmsey,  or  sweet 
wine  :  you  shall  do  well  to  put  in  some  few  slices  of 
eryngium  roots,  and  a  little  ambergrioe;  for  by  thii 
means,  besides  the  immediate  faculty  of  nourish- 
ment,  such  drink  will  stjpengthen  the  back,  so  that 
it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  too  fast;  for  too 
much  urine  doth  always  hinder  nourishment. 

54.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered 
minced  meat,  saveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  more  nourishing,  especially 
in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth  ;  but  the 
butter  is  not  so  proper  for  weak  bodies  ;  and  there^ 
fore  it  were  good  to  moisten  it  with  a  little  claret 
wine,  pill  of  lemon  or  orange,  cut  small,  sugar,  aod, 
a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  As  for  chueti, 
which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead  of  butter 
and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moisten  them,  partly  with 
cream,  or  almond,  or  pistacho  milk ;  or  barley,  or 
mais-cream;  adding  a  little  coriander  seed  sod 
caraway  seed,  and  a  very  little  safiron.  The  most 
full  handling  of  alimentation  we  reserve  to  the  doe 
place. 

We  have  hitherto  handled  the  particulars  which 
yield  best,  and  easiest,  and  plentifullest  nourishmrat; 
and  now  we  will  speak  of  the  best  means  of  convey- 
ing and  converting  the  nourishment 

55.  The  first  means  is,  to  procure  that  tha  nourish- 
ment may  not  be  robbed  and  drawn  away ;  whervii 
that  which  we  have  already  said  is  very  materia); 
to  provide  that  the  reins  draw  not  too  strongly  aa 
over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urine.  To  this  add 
that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be  forbom  in  aH 
consumptions ;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  m 
prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  the  body,  and  inim 
common  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceits 
and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.  And  therefore 
if  the  consumption  growing  from  the  weakness  o^ 
the  stomach  do  force  you  to  use  wine,  let  it  alwajl 
be  burnt  that  the  quicker  spirits  may  evaporate ;  ori 
at  the  least,  quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  goldj 
six  or  seven  times  repeated.  Add  also  this  prori 
sion,  that  there  be  not  too  much  expense  of  (hi 
nourishment,  by  exhaling  and  sweating;  and  tberei 
fore  if  the  patient  be  apt  to  sweat,  it  most  be  gemlj 
restrained.  But  chiefly  Hippocrates's  rule  is  to  W 
followed,  who  adviseth  quite  contrary  to  that  wliicfi 
is  in  use  :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  garment  net 
the  flesh  be,  in  winter,  dry  and  oft  changed ;  and  i| 
summer  seldom  changed,  and  smeared  over  with  oilj 
for  certain  it  is,  that  any  substance  that  is  fat,  dotl 
a  little  fill  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  stay  sweat  t^ 
some  degree :  but  the  more  cleanly  way  is,  to  havi 
the  linen  smeared  lightly  over  with  oil  of  «we«^ 
almonds ;  and  not  to  forbear  shifting  as  oft  as  is  fit 

56.  The  second  means  is,  to  send  forth  thj 
nourishment  into  the  parts  more  strongly ;  for  wbid 
the  working  must  be  by  strengthening  of  tbJ 
stomach ;  and  in  this,  because  the  stomach  it  chiel^ 
comforted  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which  otherwitt 
hurt ;  it  is  good  to  resort  to  outward  applieatiana  b 
the  stomach  :  wherein  it  bath  been  tried,  that  tfe 
quilts  of  roses,  spices,  mastic,  wormwood,  nuBti  ftc 
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KDothiog  80  helpfiil,  as  to  take  a  cake  of  new 
hrai  ifid  to  bedew  it  with  a  little  sack,  or  Alicant ; 
iri  to  diy  it;  and  after  it  be  dried  a  little  before  the 
Ik,  to  pat  it  within  a  ckan  napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to 
i^ttmMh ;  for  it  ia  certain,  that  all  flour  hath  a 
pm  virtue  of  attriction ;  in  00  much  aa  it  harden- 
ika  piece  of  flesh,  or  a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it : 
d  HMefore  a  bag  quilted  with  torn  is  likewise 
vr^;  but  it  drieth  somewhat  too  much,  and 
matt  it  must  not  lie  long. 
&r.  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch  of 
it  fbroier,  it  to  send  forth  the  nourishment  the 
Her  hf  sleep.  For  we  see,  that  bears,  and  otlier 
pMsrrt  that  rieep  in  the  winter,  wax  exceeding 
it  lod  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  that 
^doth  flourish  much;  both  for  that  the  spirits 
I  Uu  spend  the  nourishment  in  sleep,  than  when 

f^erestores  are  awake  $  and  because,  that  which 
» Cbe  present  purpose,  it  helpeth  to  thrust  out 
Buarisbmeot  into  the  parts.  Therefore  in  aged 
ka  ud  veak  bodies,  and  such  as  abound  not  with 
ifc,  a  short  sleep  after  dinner  doth  help  to  nour- 
k;  for  in  such  bodies  there  is  no  fear  of  an  over- 
pf  dijeitioD,  which  is  the  inconyenience  of  post- 
'1  deeps.  Sleep  also  in  the  morning,  after 
rhiing  of  somewhat  of  easy  digestion,  as  milk 
I  ibf  cow,  nourishing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth 
r  aoorishment :  but  this  would  be  done  sitting 
<,  thit  the  milk  or  broth  may  pass  the  more 
Mt  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 
^  The  fourth  means  is  to  provide  that  the  parts 
^i«  may  draw  to  them  the  nourishment 
^Ij*  There  is  an  excellent  observation  of 
»<fc;  that  a  great  reason  why  plants,  some  of 
<ut  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  is 
w  they  yeariy  put  forth  new  leaves  and  boughs : 
P«««  liring  creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period 
fp^'^th,  nothing  that  is  young,  but  hair  and 
m  which  are  excrements,  and  no  parts.  And 
P  *Mt  certain,  that  whatsoever  is  young,  doth 
P  Kwrifhinent  better  than  that  which  is  old ; 
^  then  that  which  is  the  mystery  of  that  observa- 
*•  T^  boughs,  and  leaves,  calling  the  sap  up 
*<^  the  same  nourisheth  the  body  in  the  pas- 
W*  And  this  we  see  notably  proved  also,  in  that 

■  »ft  cutting  or  polling  of  hedges,  trees,  and 
*Hdoth  coudoce  much  to  their  lasting.  Transfer 
*^  this  observation  to  the  helping  of  nour- 
«tt  ia  Kring  creatures :  the  noblest  and  princi- 
■wc  whereof  is,  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  re- 
^^  of  some  degree  of  youth ;  and  inteneration 
Ij^jwts:  fot  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  in  Uving 
Wwei  parts  that  nourish  and  repair  easily,  and 
^1^  nourish  and  repair  hardly :  and  you  must 
***  >»d  renew  those  that  are  easy  to  nourish, 
•  ^  other  may  be  refreshed,  and,  as  it  were, 
™  b  nourishment  in  the  passage.     Now  we  see 

■  dfiught  oxen,  put  into  good  pasture,  recover 
■^•h  of  young  beef;  and  men  after  long  ema- 
^dieu  wax  plump  and  fat,  and  almost  new: 
^">«  yoo  may  surely  conclude,  that  the  frequent 
■wile  use  of  those  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purg- 
^  and  perhaps  of  some  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a 
'^iwl  means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  restoring 


some  degree  of  youth :  for  as  we  have  often  said, 
death  cometh  upon  living  creatures  like  the  torment 
of  Mezentius : 

Mortua  quiQ  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
Componens  manibusque  mantis,  atque  oribus  era. 
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For  the  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as 
spirits,  blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes ;  and  likewise  some  entrails,  which  they 
reckon  amongst  the  spermatical  parts,  are  hard  to 
repair:  though  that  division  of  spermatical  and 
menstrual  parts  be  but  a  conceit.  And  this  same 
observation  also  may  be  drawn  to  the  present  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  emaciated  bodies  :  and  therefore 
gentle  frication  draweth  forth  the  nourishment,  by 
making  the  parts  a  little  hungry,  and  heating  them; 
whereby  they  call  forth  nourishment  the  better. 
This  frication  I  wish  to  be  done  in  the  morning. 
It  is  also  best  done  by  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  scar- 
let wool,  wet  a  little  with  oil  of  almonds,  mingled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  bay-salt,  or  saflron  :  we  see 
that  the  very  currying  of  horses  doth  make  them 
fat,  and  in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fifth  means  is,  to  further  the  very  act  of 
assimilation  of  nourishment;  which  is  done  by  some 
outward  emollients,  that  make  the  parts  more  apt 
to  assimilate.  For  which  I  have  compounded  an 
ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I  call  Roman 
ointment ;  vide  the  receipt.  The  use  of  it  would 
be  between  sleeps ;  for  in  the  latter  sleep  the  parts 
assimilate  chiefly. 

Experiment  sotitary  touching  Filum  medtcinaie. 

60.  There  be  many  medicines,  which  by  them- 
selves would  do  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt ;  but  be- 
ing applied  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cures.  1  have  tried,  myself,  a  remedy  for 
the  gout  which  hath  seldom  failed,  but  driven  it 
aWay  m  twenty-four  hours  space  t  it  is  first  to  ap- 
ply a  poultis,  of  which  vide  the  receipt,  and  then  a 
bath,  or  fomentation,  of  which  vide  the  receipt ;  and 
then  a  plaister,  vide  the  receipt.  The  poultis  re- 
laxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour  apt  to 
exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the  humour 
by  vapours  ;  but  yet  in  regard  of  the  way  made  by 
the  poultis  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore  draweth 
the  humour  out,  and  doth  not  draw  more  to  it ;  for 
It  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a  mixture, 
though  very  little,  of  some  stupefactive.  The  plais- 
ter is  a  moderate  astringent  plaister,  which  repel- 
leth  new  humour  from  falling.  The  poultis  alone 
would  make  the  part  more  soft  and  weak,  and  apter 
to  take  the  defluxion  and  inopression  of  the  humour. 
The  fomentation  alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  with- 
out way  made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth 
little ;  if  too  strong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as 
well  as  draw  from  it.  The  plaister  alone  would  pen 
the  humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  so 
exasperate  it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  There- 
fore they  must  be  all  taken  in  order,  as  is  said. 
The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  some- 
what better,  being  used  hot,  and  seven  or  eight 
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times  repeated;  the  plaister  to  continne  on  still,  till 
the  part  he  well  confirmed. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cure  by  custom, 

61.  There  is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised, 
hy  assuetude  of  that  which  in  itself  hurteth.  Poi- 
sons have  been  made,  by  some,  familiar,  as  hath 
been  said.  Ordinary  keepers  of  the  sick  of  the 
plague  are  seldom  infected.  Enduring  of  tortures, 
by  custom,  hath  been  made  more  easy :  the  brooking 
of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and  so  of  wine  or 
strong  drink,  hath  been,  by  custom,  made  to  be  with- 
out surfeit  or  drunkenness.  And  generally,  diseases 
that  are  chronical,  as  coughs,  phthisics,  some  kinds 
of  palsies,  lunacies,  &c.  are  most  dangerous  at  the 
first :  therefore  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whe- 
ther a  disease  be  incurable;  or  whether  the  just 
cure  of  it  be  not  full  of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be 
such,  let  him  resort  to  palliation  ;  and  alleviate  the 
symptom,  without  busying  himself  too  much  with 
the  perfect  cure :  and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be 
indeed  patient,  that  course  will  exceed  all  expecta- 
tion. Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by 
little  and  little,  to  overcome  the  symptom  in  the 
exacerbation,  and  so,  by  time,  turn  suflfering  into 
nature. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cure  hy  excess, 

62.  Divers  diseases,  especially  chronical,  such  as 
quartan  agues,  are  sometimes  cured  by  surfeit  and 
excesses :  as  excess  of  meat,  excess  of  drink,  extra- 
ordinary fasting,  extraordinary  stirring  or  lassitude, 
and  the  like.  The  cause  is,  for  that  ^seases  of  con- 
tinuance get  an  adventitious  strength  from  custom, 
besides  their  material  cause  from  the  humours ;  so 
that  the  breaking  of  the  custom  doth  leave  them 
only  to  their  first  cause :  which  if  it  be  any  thing 
weak  will  fall  oflf.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  excite 
and  spur  nature,  which  thereupon  rises  more  forci- 
bly against  the  disease. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cure  hy  motion  of 
consent, 

63.  There  is  in  the  body  of  a  man  a  great  con- 
sent in  the  motion  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it 
is  children's  sport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub 
upon  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  their 
forehead  with  another ;  and  straightways  they  shall 
sometimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat  with  both 
hands.  We  see,  that  when  the  spirits  that  come  to 
the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent,  the  stomach  is  ready 
to  expel  by  vomit.  We  find  that  in  consumptions 
of  the  lungs,  when  nature  cannot  expel  by  cough, 
men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  then  they  die. 
So  in  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness ;  and  that 
is  commonly  mortal.  Therefore  physicians  should 
ingeniously  contrive,  how  by  motions  that  are  in 
their  power,  they  may  excite  inward  motions  that 
are  not  in  their  power,  by  consent;  as  by  the  stench 
of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they  cure  the  rising  of  the 
mother. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  cure  of  diseases  wm 
are  contrary  to  predisposition,  , 

64.  Hippocrates's  aphorism,  "  in  roorbb  ^B^m 
is  a  good  profound  aphorism.  It  iroporteth,  I 
diseases  contrary  to  the  complexion,  age,  sex,  •rt^ 
of  the  year,  diet,  &c.  are  more  dangerous  than  tfa 
that  are  concurrent  A  man  would  think  it  ahd 
be  otherwise ;  for  that,  when  the  accident  of  d 
ness,  and  the  natural  disposition,  do  second  the  i 
the  other,  the  disease  should  be  more  forcible  :  i 
so,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  you  suppose  like  quantity 
matter.  But  that  which  maketh  good  the  apfaod 
is,  because  such  diseases  do  show  a  greater  coff 
tion  of  matter,  by  that  they  are  able  to  omcrc* 
those  natural  inclinations  to  the  contrary.  i 
therefore  in  diseases  of  that  kind,  let  the  physM 
apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  aJterati 
because  the  offence  is  in  the  quantity;  and 
qualities  are  rectified  of  themselves. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  preparations  6#^ 
purging,  and  settling  of  the  body  aftenpetrde, 

65.  Physicians  do  wisely  prescribe,  that  ther^ 
preparatives  used  before  just  purgations  ;  for  rrrt 
it  is,  that  purgers  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if 
body  be  not  accommodated  both  before  and  after  I 
purging.  The  hurt  that  they  do,  for  want  of  j 
paration  before  purging,  is  by  the  sticking  of  i 
humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair  away ;  wh 
causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations  and  ill  •< 
dents  during  the  purging ;  and  also  the  dimini«h| 
and  dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  it« 
that  it  purgeth  not  sufficiently :  therefore  the  mi 
of  preparation  is  double ;  to  make  the  humours  i 
and  mature,  and  to  make  the  passages  more  op 
for  both  those  help  to  make  the  humours  pasarra^ 
And  for  the  former  of  these,  syrups  are  most  pr« 
able;  and  for  the  latter,  apoxemes,  or  prepwi 
broths  ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  medicine  alof 
the  guts,  and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is  tme,  l^ 
bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and  fat  bodies,  i 
open  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselvea ; 
cause  they  make  the  humours  more  fluid.  Bui 
a  physician  beware,  how  he  purge  after  hard  ft* 
weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  prepacati 
For  the  hurt  that  they  may  do  after  purging,  i 
caused  by  the  lodging  of  some  humours  in  ill  plac 
for  it  is  certain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  ta 
where  placed  in  tlie  body,  are  quiet,  and  do  li^ 
hurt ;  in  other  places,  especially  passages,  do  mi 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging 
use  apozemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening 
those  used  before  purging;  but  abstersive  and  m 
difying  clysters  also  are  good  to  conclude  with, 
draw  away  the  relics  of  the  humours,  that  may  hi 
descended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  stanching  of  &/aM 

66.  Blood  is  stanched  divers  ways.  First 
astringents,  and  rcpercussive  medicines.  Secoiid 
by  drawing  of  the  spirits  and  blood  inwards;  whi 
is  done  by  cold ;  as  iron  or  a  stone  laid  to  the  th 
doth  stanch  the  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  also  it  K 
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Iri  tiH  that  the  te§ticle8  being  pat  into  sharp 
Mgv,  btiAi  made  a  sudden  recess  of  the  spirits, 
vd  tfanehed  Uood.  Thirdly,  by  the  recess  of  the 
iU  bf  apathy.  So  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the 
tliat  bleedetb,  being  thrust  into  the  body  of  a 
or8bee{soewript  and  bleeding,  hath  stanched 
the  blood,  as  it  .seemeth,  sucking  and  draw- 
op,  by  ninilitnde  of  substance,  the  blood  it 
with,  and  so  itself  going  back.  Fourthly, 
ititiooi  and  time ;  so  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
I  fritt  bort  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could  find  no 
ms  to  tianch  the  blood,  either  by  medicine  or 
pant;  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the 
■id  itoi^ed  by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one 
ttliff,  for  the  space  at  the  least  of  two  days ;  and 
flbc  last  the  blood  by  custom  only  retired.  There 
« fifth  vay  alao  in  uae,  to  let  blood  in  an  adverse 
PR.  for  a  rerulsion. 

b^rimeni  iclitary  touching  change  of  aliments 
and  medicineg, 

*47.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to 
iufe  and  not  to  continue  the  same  medicine  and 
keat  tdH  The  caose  is,  for  that  nature,  by  con- 
ta)  vc  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  satiety  and  dul- 
Hfitbnof  appetite  or  working.  And  we  see 
Vtooetode  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them 
fcibfir force  to  hurt;  as  poison,  which  with  use 

►  biTc  brought  themselves  to  brook.  And  there- 
kit  k  no  marvel  though  things  helpful  by  custom 
I  their  force  to  help :  1  count  intermission  almost 
i  me  thrag  with  change  ;  for  that,  that  hath 
ta  intermitted,  is  after  a  sort  new. 

Etperiwnent  solitary  touching  diets, 

^  h  ii  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of 
*«■,  era,  and  the  like,  especially  if  they  be 
fat  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  the  beginning 
b  afttr  continuance ;  which  hath  made  some  of 
knore  delicate  sort  of  patients  give  them  over  in 
KBriait;  supposing  that  if  time  diets  trouble 
fc«o  moch  at  first,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  en- 
^  them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
■t  dieti  do  dry  up  humours,  rheums,  and  the 
^:  «ad  they  cannot  dry  up  until  they  have  first 
►»«tedj  and  while  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it 
I  Bore  fioid  than  it  was  before,  and  troubleth  the 
Nf  *  pnt  deal  more,  until  it  be  dried  up  and 
Jw»<i  And  therefore  patients  must  expect  a 
^  tine,  and  not  keck  at  them  at  the  first. 

y^menti  in  consort  touching  the  production  of 
cold. 

I  •8'  The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy 
■wpMition;  both  for  the  use  and  disclosure  of 
^  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands, 
J"**7  ihe  chiefly  worketh ;  and  heat  we  have  in 
™*«^  in  respect  of  the  fire ;  but  for  cold  we 
JJ  '^  tin  it  cometh,  or  seek  it  in  deep  caves,  or 
Pawontains :  and  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot 
w  it  in  any  great  degree  :  for  furnaces  of  fire 

►  or  hotter  than  a  summer's  sun ;  but  vaults  or 
»»« i»t  much  colder  than  a  winter's  frost 
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means  of  producing  cold,  is  that  which 


nature  presenteth  us  withal ;  namely,  the  expiring 
of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in  winter, 
when  the  sun  hath  no  power  to  overcome  it ;  the 
earth  being,  as  hath  been  noted  by  some,  "primum 
frigidum."  This  hath  been  asserted,  as  well  by 
ancient  as  by  modem  philosophers  :  it  was  the  tenet 
of  Parmenides.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  the  discourse  in  Plutarch,  for  I  take  it  that  book 
was  not  Plutarch's  own,  *'  De  primo  frigido."  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the 
philosophy  of  Parmenides,  and  is  the  best  of  the 
novelists. 

70,  The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of 
cold  bodies ;  for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into 
bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  seen  in 
those  things  that  are  touched  with  snow  or  cold 
water.  And  therefore,  whosoever  will  be  an  in- 
quirer into  nature,  let  him  resort  to  a  conservatory 
of  snow  and  ice ;  such  as  they  use  for  delicacy  to 
cool  wine  in  summer:  which  is  a  poor  and  con- 
temptible use,  in  respect  of  other  uses,  that  may  be 
made  of  such  conservatories. 

ri.  The  third  cause  is  the  primary  nature  of  all 
tangible  bodies  :  for  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  tangible,  are  of  themselves  cold ; 
except  they  have  an  accessory  heat  by  fire,  life,  or 
motion :  for  even  the  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical 
oils,  which  are  so  hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first 
touch  cold ;  and  air  itself  compressed,  and  condensed 
a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 

72.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  density  of  the  body  ; 
for  all  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies, 
as  metals,  stone,  glass;  and  they  are  longer  in 
heating  than  softer  bodies.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
earth,  dense,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature  of  cold. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangible  being 
cold,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  where  the  matter  is 
most  congregate,  the  cold  is  the  greater. 

73.  The  fifth  cause  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increase 
and  vehemency  of  cold,  is  a  quick  spirit  enclosed  in 
a  cold  body  :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  shall  atten- 
tively consider  of  nature  in  many  instances.  We 
sec  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  spirit,  is  cold ;  more 
cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  stone ;  so  water  is  colder 
than  oil,  because  it  hath  a  quicker  spirit ;  for  all  oil, 
though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  better  digested 
than  water,  yet  hath  it  a  duller  spirit :  so  snow  is 
colder  than  water,  because  it  hath  more  spirit  within 
it ;  so  we  see  that  salt  put  to  ice,  as  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  artificial  ice,  increaseth  the  activity  of 
cold :  so  some  insecta  which  have  spirit  of  life,  as 
snakes  and  silk-worms,  are  to  the  touch  cold :  so 
quicksilver  is  the  coldest  of  metals,  because  it  is 
fullest  of  spirit. 

74.  The  sixth  cause  of  cold  is  the  chasing  and 
driving  away  of  spirits,  such  as  have  some  degree  of 
heat :  for  the  banishing  of  the  heat  must  needs  leave 
any  body  cold.  This  we  see  in  the  operation  of 
opium  and  stupefactives  upon  the  spirits  of  living 
creatures :  and  it  were  nor  amiss  to  try  opium,  by 
laying  it  upon  the  top  of  a  weather-glass,  to  see 
whether  it  will  contract  the  air :  but  I  doubt  it  will 
not  succeed ;  for  besides  that  the  virtue  of  opium 
will  hardly  penetrate  through  such  a  body  as  glass, 
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I  coDceive  that  opiuin,  and  the  Hke,  make  the  sptrits 
fly  rather  hy  malignity,  than  by  cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  the  same  effect  must  follow  upon 
the  exhaling  or  drawing  out  of  the  warm  spirits,  that 
doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  spirits.  There  is  an 
opinion  that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the 
sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture :  it  were  not  amiss  there- 
fore to  try  it,  with  warm  waters  j  the  one  exposed 
to  the  beams  of  the  moon,  the  other  with  some 
skreen  betwixt  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the 
water,  as  we  use  to  the  sun  for  shade ;  and  to  see 
whether  the  former  will  cool  sooner.  And  it  were 
also  good  to  inqnire,  what  other  means  there  may 
be  to  draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air; 
for  that  may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce 
cold  weather. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  version  and 
transmutation  of  air  into  water. 

We  have  formerly  set  down  the  means  of  turning 
air  into  water,  in  the  experiment  27.  But  because 
it  is  magnale  naturae,  and  tcndeth  to  the  subduing  of 
a  very  great,  effect,  and  is  also  of  manifold  use,  we 
will  add  some  instances  in  consort  that  give  light 
thereunto. 

76.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
sailore  have  used,  every  night,  to  hang  fleeces  of 
wool  on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  the  wool  towards 
the  water ;  and  that  they  have  crushed  fresh  water 
out  of  them,  in  the  morning,  for  their  use.  And  thus 
much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of  wool  tied 
loose  together,  being  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and 
hanging  in  the  middle,  some  three  fathom  from  the 
water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter  time,  increased  in 
weight,  as  I  now  remember,  to  a  fifth  part. 

17.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
Lydia,  near  Pergamus,  there  were  certain  workmen 
in  time  of  ware  fled  into  caves ;  and  the  mouth  of 
the  caves  being  stopped  by  the  enemies,  they  were 
femished.  But  long  time  after  the  dead  bones  were 
found ;  and  some  vessels  which  they  had  carried 
with  them ;  and  the  vessels  full  of  water ;  and  that 
water  thicker,  and  more  towards  ice,  than  common 
water :  which  is  a  notable  instance  of  condensation 
and  induration  by  burial  under  the  earth,  in  caves, 
for  a  long  time ;  and  of  version  also,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  air  into  water ;  if  any  of  those  vessels  were 
empty.  Try  therefore  a  small  bladder  hung  in 
snow,  and  the  like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quick- 
silver ;  and  if  you  find  the  bladdera  fallen  or  shrunk, 
you  may  be  sure  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of 
those  bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  i%  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in  the 
East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open  in  a  room 
where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn  dry  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  though  it  stand  at  some  distance  from 
the  cloves.  In  the  country,  they  use  many  times,  in 
deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new  shorn,  to  set  some 
pails  of  water  by  in  the  same  room,  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  wooL  But  it  may  be,  that  the  heat 
of  the  wool,  remaining  from  the  body  of  the  sheep, 
or  the  heat  gathered  by  the  lying  close  of  the  wool, 
helpeth  to  draw  the  watery  vapour :  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  the  venion. 


79.  It  IS  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  % 
shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  vea^el  of  verjui 
after  some  time  had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of 
verjuice,  though  the  vessel  was  whole  without  i 
flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole  open.  In  thus 
stance,  there  is,  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted,  the  p«i 
lation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wo 
for  verjoice  of  itself  would  never  have  passed  tfaerai 
the  wood :  so  as,  it  seemeth,  it  most  be  firvt  i 
kind  of  vapour,  before  it  pass. 

80.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  eanee  t 
doth  facilitate  the  version  of  air  into  water,  v1 
the  air  is  not  in  gross,  but  subtiUy  mingled  % 
tangible  bodies,  is,  as  hath  been  partly  toached 
fore,  for  that  tangible  bodies  have  anantipathf  i^ 
air;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid  body  that  aa  iq 
dense  near  them,  they  will  drew  it:  and  after  t| 
have  drawn  it,  they  will  condense  it  more,  and] 
effect  incorporate  it;  for  we  see  that  a  sptang**^ 
wool,  or  sugar,  or  a  woollen  cloth,  being  put  bn:^ 
part  in  water  or  wine,  will  draw  the  liquor  higk) 
and  beyond  the  place  where  the  wate?  or  wl 
Cometh.  We  see  also  that  wood,  lute  atringa.  4 
the  like,  do  swell  in  moist  seasons ;  as  appearrth 
the  breaking  of  the  strings,  the  hard  turning  of  I 
pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  fbrth  of  bozea.  i 
opening  of  wainscot  doora :  which  is  a  kind  of 
fusion :  and  is  much  like  to  an  infusion  of  wml 
which  will  make  wood  to  swell ;  as  we  aee  in  4 
filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying  them 
water.  But  for  that  part  of  these  experimenta  vhi 
concemeth  attraction,  we  will  reserve  it  to  the  t^ 
per  title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  also  a  version  of  air  into  water  se 
in  the  sweating  of  marbles  and  other  stones ;  s 
of  wainscot  before  and  in  moist  weather.  It 
must  be,  either  by  some  moisture  the  body  yield«4 
or  else  by  the  moist  air  thickened  against  the  b« 
body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  Utter ;  for  lb 
we  see  wood  painted  with  oil  colour,  will  soan 
gather  drops  in  a  moist  night,  than  wood  aloti 
which  is  caused  by  the  smoothness  and  doaeoei 
which  letteth  in  no  part  of  the  vapour,  and  ao  tor 
eth  it  back,  and  thickeneth  it  into  dew.  We  i 
also,  that  breathing  upon  a  gUss,  or  smooth  bod 
giveth  a  dew ;  and  in  frosty  mornings,  such  as  i 
call  rime  frosts,  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  «pi 
the  inside  of  glass  windows;  and  the  firoat  !•« 
upon  the  ground  is  but  a  version  or  coodensation 
the  moist  vapoura  of  the  night,  into  a  watery  «a 
stance :  dews  likewise,  and  rain,  are  but  the  re  ton 
of  moist  vapours  condensed ;  the  dew,  by  the  f o 
only  of  the  sun's  departure,  which  is  the  gentt 
coM ;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which  they  call  t\ 
middle  region  of  the  air;  which  ia  the  more  mAs^ 
cold. 

82.  It  is  very  probable,  aa  hath  been  tooche 
that  that  which  will  turn  water  into  ice,  will  Kh 
wise  tarn  air  some  degree  nearer  onto  water.  Xhrt 
fore  try  the  experiment  of  the  aitifictal  tuma 
water  into  ice,  whereof  we  shall  apeak  ia  anolh< 
place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and  the  ioe  ab^ 
it.  And  although  it  be  a  greater  alteration  to  w 
air  into  water,  than  water  into  ice;  yet  there  is  xV 
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Id^,  timt  by  continutiig  the  air  longer  time,  the 
Aft  wifl  fc^ow :  for  that  artificial  conversion  of 
rtttT  into  ice,  it  the  ir«rk  of  a  few  hours ;  and  this 
rfiirmij  be  tried  by  a  month's  space  or  the  like. 

EiftrimenU  in  ctmsort  touching  induration  of 
bodies. 

I  Ummlion*  or  lapidifieation  of  substances  more 
Hi.  is  likewise  another  deg;ree  of  condensation  ;  and 
ic  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effecting  and 
ferdoatbg  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be  inquired. 
>»  effected  by  three  means.  The  first  is  by  cold  j 
i(«e  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate,  as 
feft  been  said.  The  second  is  by  heat ;  which  in 
U  proper  but  by  conseqtience ;  for  the  heat  doth 
Itouste;  and  by  attenuation  doth  send  forth  the 
md  moister  part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the 
gross  of  the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  serre 
hes  together ;  both  to  avoid  vacuum,  as  they 
It,  and  also  to  munite  themselves  against  the 
of  the  fire,  which  they  have  sufiPered.  And 
third  is  by  assimilation;  when  a  hard  body 
iteth  a  soft,  being  contiguous  to  it 
y^  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  promis- 
'.are many :  as  the  generation  of  stones  with- 
*e  firth,  which  at  the  first  are  but  rude  earth  or 
;  lod  so  of  minerals,  which  come,  no  doubt,  at 
of  jaieet  concrete,  which  afterwards  indurate  : 
•0  of  porcellaiie,  which  is  an  artificial  cement, 
in  the  earth  a  long  time ;  and  so  the  making 
and  tfle :  abo  the  making  of  glass  of  a  cer- 
9KDd  and  brake-roots,  and  some  other  matters; 
the  exodations  of  rock-diamonds  and  crystal, 
Ml  hsiden  with  time;  also  the  induration  of 
N^nber,  whefa  is  a  soft  substance :  as  appeareth 
rthe  files  and  spiders  which  are  found  in  it ;  and 
kf  more :  bat  we  will  speak  of  them  distinctly. 
•1  For  indurations  by  cold,  there  be  few  trials 
pit;  for  we  have  no  strong  or  intense  cold  here  on 
knrfiice  of  the  earth,  so  near  the  beams  of  the 
k  and  the  heavens.  The  likeliest  trial  is  by 
■t  md  ice ;  lor  as  anow  and  ice,  especially  being 
■%n  aod  their  cold  activated  by  nitre,  or  salt,  will 
^ water  into  Ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hours;  so  it 
■fW.  it  win  turn  wood  or  stiff  clay  into  stone,  in 
NfT  Hmt.  Put  therefore  into  a  conserving  pit 
^Bovand  ice,  adding  some  quantity  of  salt  and 
p^  a  laece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  tough  clay,  and 
■  fl  He  a  BDonth  or  more. 

t'  ^  Another  trial  is  by  metalline  waters,  which 
nlhtal  cold  in  them.  Put  therefore  wood  or 
.  titfo  smiths  water,  or  other  metalline  water, 
Ji  *ff  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  some  reason- 
Jfc  tine.  But  I  understand  it  of  metalline  waters 
■it  owne  by  washing  or  quenching ;  and  not  of 
^g  waters  that  come  by  dissolution ;  for  they 
^  too  corrosive  to  consolidate. 

*5.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  some  natu- 
^  H«™g  watera,  tfiat  will  inlapidate  wood ;  so  that 
j"J^iall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part 
"^  the  water  shall  continue  wood ;  and  the  part 
•*f«^  the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  gra- 
Wy  8*on«.  It  is  likely  those  waters  are  of  some 
***aftne  mixtare ;  but  there  would  be  more  parti- 


cular inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  certain,  that  an 
egg  was  found,  having  lain  many  years  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had  somewhat  over- 
grown it ;  and  this  egg  was  come  to  the  hardness 
of  a  stone,  and  had  the  colours  of  the  white  and 
yolk  perfect,  and  the  shell  shining  in  small  grains 
like  sugar  or  alabaster. 

86.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration  by 
cold,  which  is  already  found;  which  is,  that  metals 
themselves  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and 
quenching  in  cold  water ;  for  cold  ever  worketh 
most  potently  upon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  must  be  considered 
that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of  the  moister  parts, 
doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 
or  if  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  maketh  the  grosser 
part  itself  run  and  melt ;  as  in  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary glass ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth,  as  we 
see  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces,  and  in  the  vitrifi- 
cation of  brick,  and  of  metals.  And  in  the  former 
of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by  baking  without 
melting,  the  heat  hath  these  degrees ;  first,  it  in- 
durateth,  and  then  maketh  fragile;  and  lastly  it 
doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  an  induration  with 
toughness,  and  less  fragility,  a  middle  way  would 
be  taken ;  which  is  that  which  Aristotle  hath  well 
noted  ;  but  would  be  thoroughly  verified.  It  is  to 
decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
they  must  be  such  bodies  into  which  the  water  will 
not  enter ;  as  stone  and  metal :  for  if  they  be  bodies 
into  which  the  water  mill  enter,  then  long  si-ething 
will  rather  soften  than  indurate  them  ;  as  hath  been 
tried  in  eggs,  &c.  therefore  softer  bodies  must  be 
put  into  bottles,  and  the  bottles  hung  into  water 
seething,  with  the  mouths  open  above  the  water, 
that  no  water  may  get  in ;  for  by  this  means  the 
virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ;  and  such  a 
heat,  as  will  not  make  the  body  adust  or  fragile ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  water  will  be  shut  out. 
This  experiment  we  made  and  it  sorted  thus.  It 
was  tried  with  a  piece  of  free-stone,  and  with  pew- 
ter, put  into  the  water  at  large.  The  free-stone  we 
found  received  in  some  water ;  for  it  was  softer  and 
easier  to  scrape  than  a  piece  of  the  same  stone  kept 
dry.  But  the  pewter,  into  which  no  water  could 
enter,  became  more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and 
less  flexible  by  much.  There  were  also  put  into  an 
earthen  bottle,  placed  as  before,  a  good  pellet  of 
clay,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  piece 
of  free-stone.  The  clay  came  forth  almost  of  the 
hardness  of  stone ;  the  cheese  likewise  very  hard, 
and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the  chalk  and  the  free-stone 
much  harder  than  they  were.  The  colour  of  the 
clay  inclined  not  a  whit  to  the  colour  of  brick,  but 
rather  to  white,  as  in  ordinary  drying  by  the  sun. 
Note,  that  all  the  former  trials  were  made  by  a 
boiling  upon  a  good  hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as 
it  consumed,  with  other  hot  water ;  but  the  boiling 
was  but  for  twelve  hours  only ;  and  it  is  like  that 
the  experiment  would  have  been  more  eflbctual,  if 
the  boiling  had  been  for  two  or  three  days,  as  we 
prescribed  before. 

89.  As  touching  assimilation,  for  there  is  a  de- 
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gree  of  aBsimilation  eyen  in  inanimate  bodies,  we 
see  examples  of  it  in  some  stones  in  clay-grounds, 
lying  near  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebble  is ; 
in  which  you  may  manifestly  see  divers  pebbles 
gathered  together,  and  a  crust  of  cement  or  stone 
between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves; 
and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  of  purpose,  by 
taking  clay,  and  putting  in  it  divers  pebble  stones, 
thick  set,  to  see  whether,  in  continuance  of  time,  it 
will  not  be  harder  than  other  clay  of  the  same  lump, 
in  which  no  pebbles  are  set.  We  see  also  in  ruins 
of  old  walls,  especially  towards  the  bottom,  the  mor- 
tar will  become  as  hard  as  the  brick;  we  see  also 
that  the  wood  on  the  sides  of  vessels  of  wine,  ga- 
thereth  a  crust  of  tartar  harder  than  the  wood  itself; 
and  scales  likewise  grow  to  the  teeth,  harder  than 
the  teeth  themselves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimilation  ap- 
pcareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and  living  creatures : 
for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receiveth,  or  that 
the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  so  hard  as  wood, 
bone,  or  horn,  &c,  but  is  indurated  after  by  assimi- 
lation. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  version  of  water 
into  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the  eye 
of  the  sense :  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects 
through  small  crannies,  or  levels ;  so  you  may  see 
great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and  contemp- 
tible instances.  The  speedy  depredation  of  air 
upon  watery  moisture,  and  version  of  the  same  into 
air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  visible,  than  in  the 
sudden  discharge  or  vanishing  of  a  little  cloud  of 
breath  or  vapour  from  glass,  or  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  or  any  such  polished  body,  such  as  doth  not 
at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture ;  for  the  misti- 
ness scattereth  and  breaketh  up  suddenly.  But  the 
like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fetty,  will  not  discharge; 
not  because  it  sticketh  faster;  but  because  air 
preyeth  upon  water ;  and  flame  and  fire  upon  oil ; 
and  therefore  to  take  out  a  spot  of  grease  they  use 
a  coal  upon  brown  paper;  because  fire  worketh 
upon  grease  or  oil,  as  air  doth  upon  water.  And 
we  see  paper  oiled,  or  wood  oiled,  or  the  like,  last 
long  moist;  but  wet  with  water,  dry  or  putrify 
sooner.  The  cause  is,  for  that  air  meddleth  little 
with  the  moisture  of  oiL 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  force  of  union. 

92.  There  is  an  admirable  demonstration  in  the 
same  trifling  instance  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass, 
or  gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
even  in  the  least  quantities,  and  weakest  bodies, 
how  much  it  conduceth  to  preservation  of  the  present 
form,  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  For  mark  well 
the  discharge  of  that  cloud ;  and  you  shall  see  it 
ever  break  up,  first  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in  the 
midst  We  see  likewise,  that  much  water  draweth 
forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infused ;  but  little  water 
is  imbibed  by  the  body:  and  this  is  a  principal 
cause,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies  for  their  version 
or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quantities  doth  not 
answer  the  trial  in  small ;  and  so  deceiveth  many : 


for  that,  I  say,  the  greater  body  retisteth  more  any 
alteration  of  form,  and  requireth  far  greater  strength 
in  the  active  body  that  should  subdue  it 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  producing  of  fta- 
ihers  and  Iiairs  of  divers  colours. 

93.  We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  fifth  instancr, 
of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in  birds ;  which  it  b^ 
the  fineness  of  the  strainer ;  we  will  now  endcavoor 
to  leduce  the  same  axiom  to  a  work.  For  thta 
writing  of  our  "  Sylva  Sylvarum"  is,  to  speak  pro- 
I^rly,  not  natural  history,  but  a  high  kind  of  natu- 
jfal  magic.  For  it  is  not  a  description  only  ol 
nature,  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  buI 
strange  works.  Try  therefore  the  anointing  o?er  oi 
pigeons,  or  other  birds,  when  they  are  but  in  thei^ 
down  ;  or  of  whelps,  cutting  their  hair  as  abort  u 
may  be  ;  or  of  some  other  beast ;  with  some  oiol 
ment  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flesh,  and  that  viG 
harden  and  stick  very  close ;  and  sec  whether  it  wil 
not  alter  the  colours  of  the  feathers  or  hair.  It  i 
received,  that  the  pulling  oflf  the  first  feathers  e 
birds  clean,  will  make  the  new  come  forth  white! 
and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a  penurious  colom 
and  where  moisture  is  scant  So  blue  violets,  am 
other  flowers,  if  they  be  starved,  turn  pale  am 
white ;  Urds  and  horses,  by  age  or  scars,  tan 
white ;  and  the  hoar  hairs  of  men  come  by  the  san 
reason.  And  therefore  in  birds,  it  is  very  likd} 
that  the  feathers  that  come  first  will  be  many  timd 
of  divers  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  thi 
bird,  for  that  the  skin  is  more  porous ;  but  when  tk 
skin  is  more  shut  and  close,  the  feathers  will  cm 
white.  This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  tE 
producing  of  birds  and  beasts  of  strange  eolooif 
but  also  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  coloo^ 
themselves ;  which  of  Aem  require  a  finer  pororitj 
and  which  a  grosser. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  nourishwunt  «/ 
living  creatures  before  they  be  brought  forth. 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  Providence,  that  hath  bw 
truly  observed  by  some,  that  the  yolk  of  the  eg 
conduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  bt 
only  to  the  nourishment  of  the  same;  for  if 
chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  yc 
shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  i 
needful,  that  birds  that  are  shaped  without  tl 
female's  womb  have  in  the  egg,  as  well  matter  i 
nourishment,  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  bo^ 
For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  severed  from  the  bd 
of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourishment  firom  tl 
hen,  but  only  a  quickeni|f  heat  when  she  sitted 
But  beasts  and  men  need  not  the  matter  of  noorid 
ment  within  themselves,  because  they  are  shsi* 
within  the  womb  of  the  female,  and  are  nouriahi 
continually  from  her  body. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sympathy  and 
antipathy  for  medicinal  use. 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opiaioOt  A 
cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  bQd^«  Mfi 
the  bladder,  and  exulcerate  it,  if  tbej  tlqr  m  M 
It  is  likewise  received  that  a  kind  oif  tlkmsk  lAh 
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♦hfv  bring  out  of  ihe  West  Indies,  hath  a  peculiar 
(brre  to  mo?e  gravel,  and  to  dissolve  the  stone: 
tflsomnch,  as  laid  but  to  the  wrist,  it  hath  so  forci- 
Ik  sent  down  gravel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to 
fnnore  it,  it  was  so  violent. 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 

neoee,  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity 

«ith  the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as 

««  Me  going  wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not, 

ifecteth  both  :  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 

ktt  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and 

fhcreibre  a  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  pre- 

imbeth,  for  the  cure  of  the  rheum,  that  a  man 

iodd  walk   continually  upon    a   camomile-alley; 

'  tEPoning,  that  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 

wit.    Likewise  pigeons  bleeding,  applied  to  the 

M4ft  of  the  feet,  ease  the  head :  and  soporiferous 

•tficines  applied  unto  them,  provoke  sleep. 

'    97.  It  seemeth,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  sympathy 

tiA  the  head,  so  the  wrists  and  hands  have  a  sym- 

^|^thy  with  the  heart ;  we  see  the  affects  and  pas- 

wmi  of  the  heart  and  spirits  are  notably  disclosed 

br  the  pulse :  and  it  is  often  tried,  that  juices  of 

*«k-gniy-fk)wer8,  rose-campian,  garlick,  and  other 

^i^  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  renewed,  have 

'  ^rri  long  agues.     And  I  conceive,  that  washing 

;  Wi  certain  liquors  the  palms  of  the  hands  doth 

'  «n^h  good :  and  they  do  well  in  heats  of  agues,  to 

I  Mm  the  hands  eggs  of  alabaster  and  balls  of 

I  Of  these  things  we  shall  speak  more,  when  we 
l^todle  the  title  of  sjrropathy  and  antipathy  in  the 
!  f^r  place. 

l^tptrimeni  soliiary  touching  the  secret  processes  of 
I  naJtwre, 

I  d'i  The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been 
<Hfrmine^  by  the  view  or  sight ;  so  that  whatso- 
!»w  ii  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness  of 
ttif  bndy  itself,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  or  of 
**if  mbtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  inquired.  And 
9^  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  princi- 
y^}\  sad  without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true 
■^ns  and  indications  of  the  proceedings  of  nature. 
^  ipirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible 
*^  are  scarce  known.  Sometimes  they  take 
*«B  lor  vacuum ;  whereas  they  are  the  most  active 
,  <f  b^es.  Sometimes  they  take  them  for  air ;  from 
'I«eh  they  differ  exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine 
^wn  water ;  and  as  wood  from  earth.  Sometimes 
*??  win  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion 
■*  the  element  of  fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  are 
•«^  and  coM.  And  sometimes  they  will  have 
•*«n  to  be  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  tangible 
p*  which  they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by 
■fBweltcs.  kxA  then,  when  they  come  to  plants 
■fti  hring  creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And 
•«h  fopcrficial  speculations  they  have;  like  pro- 
S'wtim,  that  show  things  inward,  when  they  are 
^  pMttingi.  Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words, 
kt  nilSntely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are 
•^ttg^heJaLwwjtu^  a  propor- 

■■.  »ad  indbded  in  tl}e.tan|^ble  parts  of  bodies,  as 

■  jm  mtMrtmiAnf  Anil     «liAW  Via    n/\   Iaba     il.AV>Mn«» 
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And  they  be  no  less  differing 
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one  from  the  other,  than  the  dense  or  tangible  parts: 
and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more 
or  less ;  and  they  are  never  almost  at  rest ;  and 
from  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed 
arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction,  maturation,  pu- 
trefaction, vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of 
nature :  for,  as  we  have  figured  them  in  our  "  Sa- 
pientia  Veterum,"  in  the  fable  of  Proserpina,  you 
shall  in  the  infernal  regiment  hear  little  doings  of 
Pluto,  but  most  of  Proserpina  :  for  tangible  parts  in 
bodies  are  stupid  things  ;  and  the  spirits  ao  m  eiiecc 
aU.  As  for^llie  dlflVreniieff' of  Tangible  parts  in 
bodies,  the  industry  of  the  chemists  hath  given  some 
h'ght,  in  discerning  by  their  separations  the  oily, 
cmde,  pure,  impure,  fine,  gross  parts  of  bodies,  and 
the  b'ke.  And  the  physicians  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  herbs  and  drugs  have  divers  parts ; 
as  that  opium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heat- 
ing part ;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  sweat 
following;  and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts, 
and  astringent  parts,  &c.  But  this  whole  inquisition 
is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  And  for  the 
more  subtle  differences  of  the  minute  parts,  and  the 
posture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  also  hath  great 
effects,  they  are  not  at  all  touched ;  as  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which  do  so  great 
effects,  they  have  not  been  observed  at  all ;  because 
they  are  invisible,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye  ;  but  yet 
they  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience :  as  De- 
mocritus  said  weU,  when  they  charged  him  to  hold, 
that  the  world  was  made  of  such  little  motes,  as  were 
seen  in  the  sun :  "  Atomus,''  saith  he,  "  necessitate 
rationis  et  experientis  esse  convincitur;  atomum 
enim  nemo  unquam  vidit."  And  therefore  the  tu- 
mult in  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  they  are 
compressed,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched  before,  and  shall  be 
throughly  handled  in  due  place,  is  not  seen  at  alL 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  know  it  not,  or  inquire  it 
not  attentively  and  diligently,  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  discern,  and  much  less  to  produce,  a  number 
of  mechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  motions 
corporal,  within  the  enclosures  of  bodies,  whereby 
the  effects,  which  were  mentioned  before,  pass  be- 
tween the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts,  which  are 
arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction,  maturation,  &c. 
they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But  they  are  put  off 
by  the  names  of  virtues,  and  natures,  and  actions, 
and  passions,  and  such  other  logical  words. 

Experiment  sotitary  touching  the  power  of  hetU* 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature  heat 
is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  in  the 
works  of  art.  Certain  it  is  likewise,  that  the  effects 
of  heat  are  most  advanced,  when  it  worketh  upon  a 
body  without  loss  or  dissipation  of  the  matter ;  for 
that  ever  betrayeth  the  account.  And  therefore  it 
is  true,  that  the  power  of  heat  is  best  perceived  in 
distillations,  which  are  performed  in  close  vessels 
and  receptacles.  But  yet  there  is  a  higher  degree ; 
for  howsoever  distillations  do  keep  the  body  in  cells 
and  cloisters,  without  going  abroad,  yet  they  give 
space  unto  bodies  to  turn  into  vapour;  to  return 
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into  liquor ;  and  to  separate  one  part  from  another. 
So  as  nature  doth  expatiate,  although  it  hath  not 
full  liberty ;  whereby  the  true  and  ultimate  opera- 
tions of  heat  are  not  attained.  But  if  bodies  may 
be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such  reciprocation  of 
rarefaction,  and  of  condensation,  and  of  separation, 
admitted ;  then  it  is  like  that  this  Proteus  of  matter, 
being  held  by  the  sleeves,  will  turn  and  change  into 
many  metamorphoses.  Take  therefore  a  square 
'essel  of  iron,  in  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  it  have 
good  thick  and  strong  sides.  Put  into  it  a  cube  of 
wood,  that  may  fill  it  as  close  as  may  be ;  and  let  it 
have  a  cover  of  iron,  as  strong  at  least  as  the  sides ; 
and  let  it  be  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  che- 
mists. Then  place  the  vessel  within  burning  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  some  few  hours'  space.  Then 
take  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  cover, 
and  see  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  I  conceive, 
that  since  all  inflammation  and  evaporation  are  ut- 
terly prohibited,  and  the  body  still  turned  upon  itself, 
that  one  of  thesfe  two  effects  will  follow :  either 
that  the  body  of  the  wood  will  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  amalgama,  as  the  chemists  call  it ;  or  that  the 
finer  part  will  be  turned  into  air,  and  the  grosser 
stick  as  it  were  baked,  and  incrustate  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  being  become  of  a  denser  matter  than 
the  wood  itself  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take 
also  water,  and  put  it  in  the  like  vessel,  stopped  as 
before ;  but  use  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the  ves- 
sel sometimes  from  the  fire ;  and  again,  after  some 
small  time,  when  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heating  of  it; 
and  repeat  this  alteration  some  few  times :  and  if 
you  can  once  bring  to  pass,  that  the  water,  which  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  bodies,  be  changed  in  colour, 
odour,  or  taste,  after  the  manner  of  compound  bodies, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  great  work  wrought 
in  nature,  and  a  notable  entrance  made  into  strange 
changes  of  bodies  and  productions  ;  and  also  a  way 
made  to  do  that  by  fire,  in  small  time,  which  the  sun 


and  age  do  in  long  time.  But  of  the  admirable 
effects  of  this  distillation  in  close,  for  so  we  will  call 
it,  which  is  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living 
creatures,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  separatetfa,  we 
will  speak  fully,  in  the  due  place  ;  not  that  we  aim 
at  the  making  of  Paracelsus's  pygmies,  or  any  sQch 
prodigious  follies ;  but  that  we  know  the  effects  of 
heat  will  be  such,  as  will  scarce  fall  under  the  con- 
ceit of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  altogether  kept  in. 

Bipertmeni  solitary  touching  the  impotiibility 
of  annihilation. 

100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly 
annihilated ;  but  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  om- 
nipotency  of  God  to  make  somewhat  of  nothing,  so 
it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to  turn  somewhat 
into  nothing.  And  therefore  it  is  well  said  by  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  sect  of  the  chemists,  that  diere 
is  no  such  way  to  effect  the  strange  transmulatsoDS 
of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge  by  all  means  the 
reducing  of  them  to  nothing.  And  herein  is  contained 
also  a  great  secret  of  preservation  of  bodies  from 
change ;  for  if  you  can  prohibit,  that  they  neither 
turn  into  air,  because  no  air  cometh  to  them ;  nor  go 
into  the  bodies  adjacent,  because  they  are  utterly 
heterogeneal ;  nor  make  a  round  and  circnlation 
within  themselves ;  they  will  never  change,  though 
they  be  in  their  nature  never  so  perishable  or  mu- 
table. We  see  how  flies,  and  spiders,  and  the 
like,  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than 
the  monument  and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any 
king.  And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of  bodies  pot 
into  quicksilver.  But  then  they  must  be  but  thin, 
as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment ;  for  if 
they  have  a  great  crassitude,  they  will  alter  in  their 
own  body,  though  they  spend  not.  But  of  this  we 
shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  the  title  of  con- 
servation of  bodies. 
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Experiments  in  consort  touching  Music, 

Music,  in  the  practice,  hath  been  well  pursued, 
and  in  good  variety  ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  yielding  of  the  causes  of  the  practice, 
very  weakly  j  being  reduced  into  certain  mystical 
sttbtilties  of  no  use  and  not  much  truth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  after  our  manner,  join  the  contemplative 
and  active  part  together. 

101.  All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds,  which 
we  call  tones ;  whereunto  they  may  be  an  harmony ; 
which  sounds  are  ever  equal ;  as  singing,  the  sounds 
of  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  &c. ;  or  immusical  sounds,  which  are  ever  un- 
equal ;  such  as  are  the  voice  in  speaking,  all  whis- 
perings, all  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  except  they 
be  singing-birds,  all  percussions  of  stones,  wood, 
parchment,  skins,  as  in  drums,  and  infinite  others. 


102.  The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever  ' 
from  such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  pikts 
equal ;  as  well  as  the  sounds  themselves  are  equal ; 
and  such  are  the  percussions  of  metal,  as  in  bells ; 
of  glass,  as  in  the  fillipping  of  a  drinking  glass ;  of 
air,  as  in  men's  voices  whilst  they  sing,  in  pipes, 
whistles,  organs,  stringed  instruments,  &c. ;  and  of 
water,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regals,  or  or-    \ 
gans,  and  other  hydraulics ;  which  the  ancients  had, 
and  Nero  did  so  much  esteem,  but  are  now  lost. 
And  if  any  man  think,  that  the  string  of  the  bow 
and  the  string  of  the  viol  are  neither  of  them  equal  ~ 
bodies,  and  yet  produce  tones,  he  is  in  an   error. 
For  the  sound  is  not  created  between  the  bow  or  ^ 
plectrum  and  the  string  $  but  between  the  string  and 
the  air ;  no  more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or 
quill  and  the  string  in  other  instruments.    So  there     < 
are,  in  effect,  but  three  percussions  that  create  iomn  t 
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pefcottioBi  of  metali^  comprehending  glass  and  the 

like,  pereusfiioni  of  air,  and  percussions  of  water. 

103.  The  diapason  or  eight  in  music  is  the  sweet- 
tit  cooeofd,  insomuch  as  it  is  in  effect  an  unison : 
M  we  see  in  lutes  that  are  strung  in  the  base  strings 
witb  tvo  strings,  one  an  eight  above  another  i  which 
Bike  bat  41  aae  sound.  And  every  eighth  note  in 
«c«D(,a8  from  eight  to  fifteen,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
tv<s  md  80  in  infinitum,  are  but  scales  of  diapason. 
Thecsme  is  dark,  and  hath  not  been  rendered  by 
aoy;  and  therefore  would  be  better  contemplated. 
It  Keaeth  that  air*  which  is  the  subject  of  sounds, 
k  Mondfi  that  are  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal, 
II  hsth  been  said»  admitteth  much  variety ;  as  we 
«( in  the  voiees  of  living  creatures ;  and  likewise 
n  t^  voices  of  several  men,  for  we  are  capable  to 
tem  several  men  by  their  voices ;  and  in  the  con- 
jqtliQO  of  letters,  wbeoee  articulate  sounds  proceed  { 
tUeh  of  sfl  others  are  most  various.  But  in  the 
Mods  which  we  call  tones,  that  are  ever  equal,  the 
«r  ii  sot  able  to  eaat  ttsdif  into  any  such  variety ; 
to  ii  forced  to  reear  into  one  and  the  same  posture 
•rftgnre,  only  difienog  in  greatness  and  smallness. 
Bi  ve  see  figures  may  be  made  of  lines,  crodied 
nA  itnight,  in  infinite  variety,  where  there  is  in- 
t^nbtj ;  but  circles,  or  squares,  or  triangles  equi- 
iMenl,  which  are  all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ 
*■!  in  greater  or  lesser. 

lOi  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  lest  any  man 
4Mi  tbiidc,  thai  fhert  is  any  thing  in  this  number 
tf  eight,  to  create  the  diapason,  that  this  computa- 
^  «f  fight  is  a  thing  rather  received,  than  any 
tn^  computation.  For  a  true  computation  ought 
nn  to  be  l^  distribution  into  equal  portions.  Now 
^  be  intervenieitt  in  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones, 
too  bemolls,  or  half-notes :  so  as  if  you  divide  the 
fMei  tqnally,  the  eight  is  but  seven  whole  and 
*^  notes ;  and  if  you  subdivide  that  into  half- 
■otcii  SI  it  is  in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the 
■wbrrofthiHeen. 

J 05.  Yet  this  is  true,  that  in  the  ordinary  rises 
ttd  &llt  of  the  voice  of  man,  not  measuring  the 
^  hj  whole  notes,  and  half-notes,  which  is  the 
^  oessure,  there  &11  out  to  be  two  bemolls,  as 
^h  been  said,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapason : 
^  thit  varying  is  natural*  For  if  a  man  would 
*»il<^voar  to  raise  or  fall  his  voice,  still  by  half-notes, 
^  the  itops  of  a  lute  {  or  by  whole  notes  alone 
vvboot  bal£i,  as  fisr  as  an  eight ;  he  will  not  be  able 
^  ^nae  his  voice  unto  it  Vliieh  showeth,  that 
^  tnrf  three  whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for 
Ul  kstmonieal  use,  one  half-note  to  be  interposed. 

106.  It  is  to  be  eoaaidered,  that  whatsoever  vir- 
ki  ii  fa  nombers,  for  conducing  to  concrat  of  notes, 
Anther  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-number,  than  to 
^  mttra  number ;  as  namely,  that  the  sound  re- 
'■Mth  after  six  or  alter  twelve  i  so  that  the  seventh 
^  ^he  Aiiiieenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  sixth  or 
^  twelfth ;  and  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  are 
^  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  return. 

107.  The  concords  in  mnsic  which  are  perfect  or 
'ttn-perfeet,  between  the  nnison  and  the  diapason, 
^  the  fifth,  whieh  is  the  most  perfect ;  the  third 
^<xt;  sod  the  sixth,  which  is  more  harsh :  and,  as 
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the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myself  ond  some 
other  yet,  the  fourth  which  they  call  diatessarofi. 
As  for  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  so  in  infini- 
tum, they  be  but  recurrences  of  the  former,  vjs.  of 
the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth ;  being  an  aigh^ 
respectively  from  them. 

108.  For  discords,  the  seeond  and  the  seventh  ar<e 
of  all  others  the  most  odious,  in  harmony,  to  the 
sense;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the  unison, 
the  other  next  under  the  diapason  :  which  may 
show,  that  harmony  requireth  a  competent  distance 
of  notes. 

1 09.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  discord  tp  the 
base,  it  doth  not  disturb  the  harmony,  though  there 
be  a  discord  to  the  higher  parts;  so  the  discord  be 
not  of  the  two  that  are  octious  (  and  therefore  the 
ordinary  concent  of  four  parts  consistetli  of  an  eight, 
a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  the  base;  but  that  fifth  is  a 
fourth  to  the  treble,  and  the  third  is  a  sixth.  And 
the  cause  is,  for  that  the  base  striking  more  air, 
doth  overcome  and  drown  the  treble,  unless  the  dis- 
cord be  very  odious ;  and  so  hideth  a  small  imper- 
fection. For  we  see,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  strings 
of  a  lute,  there  soundeth  not  the  sound  of  the  treble, 
nor  any  mixt  sound,  but  only  the  sound  of  the  base, 

1 1 0.  We  have  no  music  of  quarter-notes ;  and  i( 
OMy  be  they  are  not  capable  of  harmony  c  for  we 
see  the  half-notes  themselves  do  but  interpose  some- 
times.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  slides  or  re- 
lishes of  the  voice  or  strings,  as  it  were  continued 
without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another,  rising  or 
felling,  which  are  delightfuL 

111.  The  causes  of  that  which  is  pleasing  or  in- 
grate  to  the  hearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
wiiich  is  pleasing  or  ingrate  to  the  sight  There  be 
two  things  pleasing  to  the  sight,  leaving  pictures 
and  shapes  aside,  which  are  but  secondary  objects ; 
and  please  or  displease  but  in  memory;  these  two 
are  colours  and  order.  The  pleasing  of  colour  sym- 
boliseth  with  the  pleasing  of  any  single  tone  to  the 
ear ;  but  the  pleasing  of  order  doth  symbolize  with 
harmony.  And  therefore  we  see  in  garden-knots, 
and  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal  and  well  an- 
swering figures,  as  globes,  pyramids,  cones,  cylin- 
ders, &c.  how  they  please ;  whereas  unequal  figures 
are  but  deformities.  And  both  these  pleasures,  that 
of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the  effects  of 
equality,  good  proportion,  or  correspondence:  so 
that,  out  of  question,  equality  and  correspondence 
are  the  causes  of  harmony.  But  to  find  the  propor- 
tion of  that  correspondence,  is  more  abstruse ;  where- ; 
of  notwithstanding  we  shall  speak  somewhat,  when 
we  handle  tones,  in  the  general  inquiry  of  sounds. 

112.  Tones  are  not  so  apt  altogether  to  procure 
sleep  as  some  other  sounds ;  as  the  wind,  the  pnriing 
of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  sweet  voice  of  one  that 
readeth,  &c.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  tones, 
because  they  are  equal  and  slide  not,  do  more  strike 
and  erect  the  sense  than  the  other.  And  overmuch 
attention  hindereth  sleep. 

1 13.  There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes, 
almost  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
with  the  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other  senses. 
First,  the  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so 
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much  in  music,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glitter- 
ing of  light;  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a 
wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  con- 
cord, which  maketh  great  sweetness  in  music,  hath 
an  agreement  with  the  affections,  which  are  rein- 
tegrated to  the  better,  after  some  dislikes;  it  agreeth 
also  with  the  taste,  which  is  soon  glutted  with  that 
which  is  sweet  alone.  The  sliding  from  the  close 
or  cadence,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  figure  in 
rhetoric,  which  they  call  preeter  expectatam;  for 
there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  re- 
ports, and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures 
in  rhetoric,  of  repetition  and  traduction.  The 
triplas,  and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement 
with  the  changes  of  motions ;  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  observed, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music, 
have  most  operation  upon  manners ;  as,  to  encourage 
men,  and  make  them  warlike ;  to  make  them  soft 
and  effeminate ;  to  make  them  grave ;  to  make  them 
light ;  to  make  them  gentle  and  inclined  to  pity,  &c. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sense  of  hearing  striketh 
the  spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other  senses; 
and  more  incorporeally  than  the  smelling;  for  the 
sight,  taste,  and  feeling,  have  their  organs  not  of  so 
present  and  immediate  access  to  the  spirits,  as  the 
hearing  hath.  And  as  for  the  smelling,  which  in- 
deed worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirit,  and 
is  forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,  it  is  with  a 
communication  of  the  breath  or  vapour  of  the  object 
odorate ;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and  mingling 
not  at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifest  motion,  doth 
by  custom  of  often  affecting  the  spirits,  and  putting 
them  into  one  kind  of  posture,  alter  not  a  little  the 
nature  of  the  spirits,  even  when  the  object  is  removed. 
And  therefore  we  see,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in 
their  own  nature,  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections  ;  as  there  be  merry  tunes,  doleful 
times,  solemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  men's  minds 
to  pity ;  warlike  tunes,  &c.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel 
if  they  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  have 
a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  them- 
selves. But  yet  it  hath  been  noted,  that  though  this 
variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the  spirits  to  variety  of 
passions,  conform  unto  them,  yet  generally  music 
feedeth  that  disposition  of  the  spirits,  which  it  find- 
eth.  We  see  also,  that  several  airs  and  tunes  do 
please  several  nations  and  persons,  according  to  the 
sympathy  they  have  with  their  spirits. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sounds  ;  and  first 
touching  the  nullity  and  entity  of  sounds. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired ;  and  so  hath  the  nature  of  sounds,  in  some 
sort,  as  far  as  concemcth  music :  but  the  nature  of 
sounds  in  general  hath  been  superficially  observed, 
it  is  one  of  the  subtilest  pieces  of  nature.  And  be- 
sides, I  practise,  as  I  do  advise ;  which  is,  after  long 
inquiry  of  things  immersed  in  matter,  to  interpose 
some  subject  which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate ; 
such  as  this  of  sounds ;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect 
may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  first  to  be  considered,  what  great  mo- 


tions there  are  in  nature,  which  pass  without  sound 
or  noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived;  though  in 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent music.  So  the  motions  of  the  comets,  snd 
fiery  meteors,  as  Stella  cadens,  &c.  yield  no  noise. 
And  if  it  be  thought,  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tance from  us,  whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard ; 
we  see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  which  are 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  sound  neither:  and  yet  in  all 
these,  there  is  a  percussion  and  division  of  the  air. 
The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  The  lower 
winds  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  strong,  make  no 
noise ;  but  amongst  trees,  the  noise  of  such  winds 
will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  generally,  when 
they  make  a  noise,  do  ever  make  it  unequally,  rising 
and  falling,  and  sometimes,  when  they  are  vehement, 
trembling  at  the  height  of  their  blast.  Rain  or 
hail  falling,  though  vehemently,  yieldeth  no  noise  in 
passing  through  the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the  ground, 
water,  houses,  or  the  like.  Water  in  a  river,  though 
a  swift  stream,  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  run- 
neth in  silence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth ;  but  the  very 
stream  upon  shallows  of  gravel,  or  pebble,  will  be 
heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat  upon  the  shore, 
or  are  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges,  or  are 
dashed  against  themselves,  by  winds,  give  a  roaring 
noise.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  hard  body,  being 
thrust  forwards  by  another  body  contiguous,  without 
knocking,  giveth  no  noise.  And  so  bodies  in  weigh- 
ing one  upon  another,  though  the  upper  body  prei» 
the  lower  body  down,  make  no  noise.  So  the 
motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  solid  body,  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  violent  motion,  though  un- 
observed, passeth  without  sound ;  for  that  sound 
that  is  heard  sometimes,  is  produced  only  by  the 
breaking  of  the  air ;  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of 
the  parts.  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the  ante- 
rior body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as  the  posterior  cometh 
on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  ao  great 
x>r  swift. 

116.  Air  open,  and  at  large,  maketh  no  noise, 
except  it  be  sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  sound  of  a 
string,  where  air  is  percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff 
body,  and  with  a  sharp  loose :  for  if  the  string  be 
not  strained,  it  maketh  no  noise.  But  where  the 
air  is  pent  and  straitened,  there  breath  or  other 
blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentle  percussion,  suffice 
to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and  wind-instruments. 
But  then  you  must  note,  that  in  recorders,  which  go 
with  a  gentle  breath,  the  concave  of  the  pipe,  were 
it  not  for  the  fipple  that  straiteneth  the  air,  much 
more  than  the  simple  concave,  would  yield  no  sound. 
For  as  for  other  wind-instruments,  they  require  a 
forcible  breath  ;  as  trumpets,  comets,  hunters'  horns, 
&c.  which  appeareth  by  the  blown  cheeks  of  him 
that  windeth  them.  Organs  also  are  blown  with  a 
strong  wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again,  that 
some  kind  of  wind-instruments  are  blown  at  a  small 
hole  in  the  side,  which  straiteneth  the  breath  at  the 
first  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  their  tra- 
verse and  stop  above  the  hole,  which  perfortneth 
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the  fipple'i  part  3  as  it  is  seen  in  flutes  and  fifes, 
vlucb  iriU  not  give  sound  by  a  blast  at  tbe  end,  as 
rrcorden,  &c.  do.  Likewise  in  all  whistling,  you 
fflDiract  die  mouth;  and  to  make  it  more  sharp, 
Dco  NtBetiines  use  their  finger.  But  in  open  air, 
if  fOQ  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart,  they  giye  no  sound ; 
m>  more  do  ballets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a  little 
bttUowed  in  the  casting ;  which  hoUowness  penneth 
tbe  air:  nor  yet  arrows,  except  they  be  ruffled  in 
Aetr  lieetherB,  which  likewise  penneth  the  air.  As 
(PC  smaU  whistles  or  shepherds'  oaten  pipes,  they 
fire  a  sound  because  of  their  extreme  slendemess, 
whereby  tbe  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe. 
i^m,  the  Toices  of  men  and  living  creatures  pass 
t)ms^h  the  throat,  which  penneth  the  breath.  As 
fcr  the  Jews-harp,  it  is  a  sharp  percussion ;  and, 
k»d€s,hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the  air  in  the 
oMnth. 

117.  Sdid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  softly  percussed, 
grre  do  sound ;  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  softly 
DpQD  boards.  So  chests  or  doors  in  fair  weather, 
vhnt  they  open  easily,  give  no  sound.  And  cart- 
vfaeek  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it 
W&svift  motion  and  breaketh  the  air,  yet  passeth 
titkoDt  sound.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
Aith,  as  it  were,  boil  and  dilate  itself,  and  is  reper- 
cisted  i  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

119.  Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise  :  as 
)B  Uowing  of  the  fire  by  bellows ;  greater  than  if 
ri^  beOows  should  blow  upon  the  air  itself.  And 
te  likewise  flame  percussing  the  air  strongly,  as 
Then  ilsme  suddenly  taketh  and  openeth,  giveth  a 
Nm;  so  great  flames,  while  the  one  impeUeth  the 
c^er,  give  a  bellowing  sound. 

120.  There  is  a  ccmceit  runneth  abroad,  that 
there  should  be  a  white  powder,  which  will  dis- 
^^^  ft  piece  without  noise ;  which  is  a  danger- 
QBs  e:q)eTiment  if  it  should  be  true :  for  it  may 
QVie  secret  murders.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  im- 
pvlble  s  for,  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth  and^ 
*trike  the  air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noise. 
Ai  for  the  white  powder,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that 
B>f  extinguish  or  dead  the  noise,  it  is  like  to  be  a 
^^Jkn  of  petre  and  sulphur,  without  coal.  For 
pctre  akme  will  not  take  fire.  And  if  any  man 
t^  diat  the  sound  may  be  extinguished  or  deaded 
h  diaehfirging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the 
>^h  of  the  piece  and  to  the  open  air,  that  is  not 
p^e ;  for  it  will  make  more  divided  sounds  :  as 
^yoQ  should  make  a  cross-barrel  hollow  through 
^  barrel  of  a  piece,  it  may  be  it  would  give  seve- 
nlsoonds  both  at  the  nose  and  at  the  sides.  But  I 
^"^eeivc,  ihjit  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  to  pass, 
^t  there  should  be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of 
^^  piece,  the  bullet  might  fly  with  small  or  no 
'^.  For  first  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noise  in 
♦*»«  percussion  of  the  flame  upon  the  bullet.  Next 
^  boUet,  in  piercing  through  the  air,  raaketh  no 
*«e;  as  hath  been  said.  And  then,  if  there  be 
*^  pent  air  that  striketh  upon  open  air,  there  is  no 
<^o»e  of  noise ;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the  bullet  will 
»<«  be  stayed.  For  that  motion,  as  hath  been  oft 
»4  is  in  the  parts  of  the  bullet,  and  not  in  the 


air.  So  as  trial  must  be  made  by  taking  some 
small  concave  of  metal,  no  more  than  you  mean  to 
fill  with  powder,  and  laying  the  bullet  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  half  out  in  the  open  air. 

121.  I  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  man  that  was  a 
great  dealer  in  secrets,  but  he  was  but  vain,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  which  himself  hindered,  to 
have  killed  queen  Mary,  sister  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  a  burning-glass,  when  she  walked  in  Saint 
James's  park,  from  the  leads  of  the  house.  But 
thus  much,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  that  if  burning-glasses 
could  be  brought  to  a  great  strength,  as  Uiey  talk 
generally  of  burning-glasses  that  are  able  to  bum  a 
navy,  the  percussion  of  the  air  alone  by  such  a 
burning-glass,  would  make  no  noise  ;  no  more  than 
is  found  in  coruscations  and  lightnings  without 
thunders. 

122.  I  suppose  that  impression  of  the  air  with 
sounds  asketh  a  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sense,  as 
well  as  the  impressing  of  species  visible ;  or  else 
they  will  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as  the  bul- 
let moveth  so  swift  that  it  is  invisible ;  so  the  same 
swiftness  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible :  for  we  see, 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  is  quicker  than 
that  of  the  ear. 

123.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight, 
give  an  entity  of  sound,  which  we  call  crackling, 
puffing,  spitting,  &c.  as  in  bay-salt,  and  bay-leaves, 
cast  into  the  fire ;  so  in  chestnuts,  when  they  leap 
forth  of  the  ashes ;  so  in  green  wood  laid  upon  the 
fire,  especially  roots  ;  so  in  candles,  that  spit  flame 
if  they  be  wet;  so  in  rasping,  sneezing,  &c. ;  so  in  a 
rose  leaf  gathered  together  into  the  fashion  of  a 
purse,  and  broken  upon  the  forehead,  or  back  of  the 
hand,  as  children  use. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  produclionf  conser- 
vation, and  delation  of  sounds  ;  and  the  office  of 
the  air  therein. 

124.  The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should  be 
an  elision  of  the  air,  whereby,  if  they  mean  any 
thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else  an 
attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit  upon  a  few 
instances ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the  philosophy  re- 
ceived. And  it  is  common  with  men,  that  if  they 
have  gotten  a  pretty  expression  by  a  word  of  art, 
that  expression  goeth  current ;  though  it  be  empty 
of  matter.  This  conceit  of  elision  appeareth  most 
manifestly  to  be  false,  in  that  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
string,  or  the  like,  continueth  melting  some  time 
after  the  percussion ;  but  ceaseth  straightways,  if 
the  bell  or  string  be  touched  and  stayed :  whereas, 
if  it  were  the  elision  of  the  air  that  made  the  sound, 
it  could  not  be  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or  string 
should  extinguish  so  suddenly  that  motion  caused  by 
the  elision  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  yet  more 
manifestly  by  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the 
outside  of  a  bell :  for  the  sound  will  be  according  to 
the  inward  concave  of  the  bell :  whereas  the  elision 
or  attenuation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only  between 
the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell.  So  again, 
if  it  were  an  elision,  a  broad  hammer  and  a  bodkin, 
struck  upon  metal,  would  give  a  diverse  tone,  as  well 
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ns  a  diverse  loudness :  but  they  do  not  so ;  for 
(hough  the  sound  of  the  one  be  louder,  and  of  the 
other  softer,  yet  the  tone  is  the  same.  Besides,  in 
echoes,  whereof  some  are  as  loud  as  the  original 
▼oice,  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  reperetission 
only.  But  that  which  convinceth  it  most  of  all  is, 
that  sounds  are  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at 
all.  But  these  and  the  like  eoneeits,  when  men 
have  cleared  their  understanding  by  the  light  of 
experience,  will  scatter  and  break  up  like  a  mist. 

125.  It  is  certain,  that  sound  is  not  produced  at 
the  first,  but  with  some  local  motion  of  the  air,  or 
flame,  or  some  other  medium ;  nor  yet  without 
soihe  resistanee,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  per- 
cussed. For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cession, 
it  produceth  no  sound;  as  hath  been  said.  And 
therein  sounds  differ  from  light  and  colours,  which 
pass  through  the  air,  6i  other  bodies,  without  any 
local  motion  of  the  air  j  either  at  the  first,  or  after. 
But  you  inust  attentively  distinguish  between  the 
local  motion  of  the  air;  which  is  but  vehieulom 
causte,  a  earrier  of  the  sounds,  and  the  sornids 
themselves,  cohveyed  in  the  air.  For  as  to  the 
former,  we  see  manifestly,  that  no  sound  is  produced, 
no  not  by  air  itself  against  other  air,  as  in  organs, 
&c.  but  with  8  perceptible  blast  of  the  air;  and 
with  some  resistance  of  the  air  strucken.  For  even 
all  speech,  which  is  one  of  the  gentlest  motions  of 
air,  is  with  expulsion  of  a  little  breath.  And  all 
pipes  have  a  blast,  as  well  as  a  sound.  We  see 
also  manifestly,  that  sounds  are  carried  with  wind : 
and  therefore  sounds  will  be  heard  farther  with  the 
wind,  than  against  the  wind ;  and  likewise  do  rise 
and  fall  with  the  intension  or  remission  of  the  wind. 
But  for  the  impression  of  the  sound,  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  is  utterly  without  any  local  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  perceptible ;  and  in  that  resembleth 
the  species  visible  :  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or 
a  bell  is  rung,  we  cannot  discern  any  perceptible 
motion  at  all  in  the  air  along  as  the  sound  goeth ; 
but  only  at  the  first  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far 
as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations 
of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  And  if  a  man  speak 
a  good  loudness  against  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  will 
not  make  it  tremble  much ;  though  most  when  those 
letters  are  pronounced  which  contract  the  mouth  j 
as  F,  S,  y,  and  some  others.  But  gentle  breathing, 
or  blowing  without  speaking,  will  move  the  candle 
f^  more.  And  it  is  the  more  probable,  that  sound 
is  without  any  loeal  motion  of  the  air,  because  as  it 
diflereth  from  the  sight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local 
motion  of  the  air  at  first;  so  it  paralleleth  in  so 
many  other  things  with  the  sight,  and  Radiation  of 
things  visible ;  which,  without  all  question,  induce 
no  local  motion  in  the  air,  as  hath  been  said. 

126.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  great  ordnance,  glass  windows  will 
shake  ;  and  fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed  with  the 
motion  caused  by  noise  upon  the  water.  But  these 
effects  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the  air,  which 
is  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  as  hath  been  said, 
and  not  from  the  sound. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still 


received,  that  extreme  applauses,  and  shouting  of 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  to  rari* 
fied  and  broken  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have 
fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  support  them. 
And  it  is  believed  by  aome,  that  great  ringing  of 
bells  in  populous  dtiei  hath  chased  away  thunder; 
and  also  dissipated  pestilent  air  i  all  which  may  be 
also  from  the  concussion  of  the  air,  and  not  from 
the  sound. 

128.  A  very  great  sound,  near  hand^  hath  stmcken 
many  deaf;  and  at  the  itistant  they  have  found,  as 
it  were,  the  breaking  of  a  skin  or  parchment  in 
their  ear :  and  myself  standing  near  one  that  lured 
loud  and  shrill,  had  suddenly  an  offence,  aa  if  scme- 
what  had  broken  or  been  dislocated  in  my  eat ;  a&d 
immediately  after  a  loud  ringing,  not  an  ordi- 
nary singing  or  hissing,  but  far  louder  and  diflEering, 
so  as  I  feared  some  deafness.  But  after  some  h^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  vstnished.  This  efl^t  may  be 
truly  referred  unto  the  sound :  for,  as  is  commonly 
received,  an  over-potent  objeot  doth  destroy  the 
sense ;  and  spiritual  species,  both  viaible  and  audi- 
ble, will  work  upon  the  senioriesi  though  they 
move  not  any  other  body. 

129.  In  dilation  of  soondat  the  endosiure  of  them 
preserveth  them,  and  eanseth  them  to  be  heard  far- 
ther. And  we  find  in  rolls  of  plirchment  or  trunks, 
the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  roll  of 
parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  further  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sound  spendeth,  and  is 
dissipated  in  the  open  air )  but  in  such  concave  it  is 
conserved  and  contracted.  So  also  in  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch-hole,  and 
another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
sound  passeth  and  is  far  better  heaid  than  in  the 
open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  how  it  proveth 
and  worketh  when  the  sound  is  not  enclosed  all  the 
length  of  its  way,  but  passeth  partly  through  opea 
air;  as  where  you  speak  some  distuice  from  a 
truiik ;  or  where  the  ear  is  some  distance  from  the 
trunk  at  the  other  end ;  or  where  both  month  and 
ear  are  distant  from  the  trunk.  And  it  is  tried,  that 
in  a  long  trunk  of  some  eight  or  ten  foot,  the  sound 
is  holpen,  though  both  the  mouth  and  the  ear  be  a 
handful  or  more  from  the  ends  of  the  trunk ;  and 
somewhat  more  holpen,  when  the  ear  of  the  hearer 
is  near,  than  when  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  the  voice  is  better  heard  in  a 
chamber  from  abroad,  than  abroad  from  within  the 
chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclosure  that  is  round  about  and 
entire,  preserveth  the  sound;  so  doth  a  semi-con- 
cave, though  in  a  less  degree.  And  therefore,  if 
you  divide  a  trunk  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
speak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  ibe 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  farther,  than  in  the  air 
at  large.  Nay  farther,  if  it  be  not  a  full  eemi^con- 
cave,  but  if  yon  do  the  like  upon  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
or  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though  one 
speak  upon  the  surface  of  the  ordnance,  and  not  at 
any  of  the  bores,  the  voice  will  be  heard  farther 
than  in  the  air  at  large. 
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133.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what  pro- 
portion of  disadvantage  the  voiee  will  be  carried  in 
i  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched ;  or  in  a  trumpet, 
vhtch  is  a  line  retorted ;  or  in  aome  pipe  that  were 
innnGS. 

133.  It  is  certain,  howsoeyer  it  cross  the  received 
opi&ioa,  that  sounds  may  be  created  without  air, 
ihOQgh  air  be  the  most  favourable  deferent  of  sounds. 
Me  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs 
flune  depth  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear 
(be  sound  of  the  tongs  well,  and  not  much  dimin- 
If  bed ;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all  present. 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of 
vood,  and  fill  each  of  them  full  of  water,  and  then 
ksap  the  tonga  together,  as  before,  about  a  hand- 
fel  from  the  bottom,  and  you  shaU  find  the  sound 
modi  more  resounding  from  the  vessel  of  silver, 
iban  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no 
vtter  in  the  vessel,  so  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in 
the  air,  yoo  shall  find  no  difference  between  the  sil- 
ttr  and  die  wooden  vessel.  Whereby,  beside  the 
nain  point  of  creating  sound  without  air,  you  may 
Mllect  two  things :  the  one,  that  the  sound  commu- 
nicatetb  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  other, 
tbt  such  a  communication  pasaeth  far  better  through 
nter  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together  in  the  midst 
oftflaiae ;  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  with  little 
^i^twot  from  the  sound  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tangi- 
Me  bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  per- 
fermeth,  in  some  degree,  the  parts  of  the  air ;  as 
vhea  joQ  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is 
apart  created  by  the  air  on  the  outside,  and  in 
ptrt  by  the  air  in  the  inside:  for  the  sound  will  be< 
{fester  or  lesser,  as  the  barrel  is  more  empty  or 
more  fuQ;  but  yet  the  sound  participateth  also  with 
^  ipirit  in  the  vrood  through  which  it  passeth,  from 
tbe  oatfide  to  the  inside :  and  so  it  cometh  to  pass 
IB  the  chiming  of  bells  on  the  outside ;  where  also 
(be  somd  passeth  to  the  inside  :  and  a  number  of 
Mber  Bke  instances,  whereof  we  shall  speak  more 
*bea  wt  handle  the  communication  of  sounds. 

137.  It  wera  extreme  grossness  to  think,  as  we 
b(ve  partly  touched  before,  that  the  sound  in  strings 
i«  nsde  €T  produced  between  the  hand  and  the 
<tnag,  or  the  qmll  and  the  string,  or  the  bow  and 
the  ttriog,  for  those  are  but  vehioula  motus,  passages 
to  tbe  creation  of  the  sound,  the  sound  being  pro- 
ved between  the  string  and  the  air :  and  that  not 
^  uy  impulsion  of  the  air  from  the  first  motion  of 
ibe  string;  but  by  the  return  or  result  of  the  string, 
vhicfa  was  strained  by  the  touch,  to  his  former  place : 
wtuch  motion  of  result  is  quick  and  sharp;  whereas 
tbe  fiist  motion  is  soft  and  dulL  So  the  bow  tor- 
tttreth  the  string  cootinoally,  and  thereby  holdeth  it 
Jo  a  cQQtinial  trepidation. 

^rptrimenU  in  conscri  touching  the  magnitude  and 
entity  and  damps  of  sounds, 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whistle  at  the  one 
«d,  aad  hold  your  car  at  the  other,  and  you  shall 
^  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce 
«»dnre  it    The  cause  is,  for  that  sound  diffuseth 


itself  in  round,  and  so  spendeth  itself}  but  if  the 
sound,  which  would  scatter  in  open  air,  be  made  to 
go  all  into  a  canal,  it  must  needs  give  greater  force 
to  the  sound.  And  so  you  may  note,  that  enclosures 
do  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  also  increase  and 
sharpen  it 

139.  A  hunter's  horn  being  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  doth  increase  the  sound  more  than 
if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  air  and  sound  being  first  contracted  at 
the  lesser  end,  and  afterwards  having  more  room  to 
spread  at  the  greater  end,  do  dilate  themselves ;  and 
in  coming  out  strike  more  air ;  whereby  the  sound 
is  the  greater  and  baser.  And  even  hunters'  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  made  straight,  and  not  oblique, 
are  ever  greater  at  the  lower  end.  It  would  be 
tried  also  in  pipes,  being  made  far  larger  at  the 
lower  end ;  or  being  made  with  a  belly  towards  the 
lower  end,  and  then  issuing  into  a  straight  concave 
again. 

140.  There  is  in  St  James's  fields  a  conduit  of 
brick,  unto  which  joineth  a  low  vault;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  a  round  house  of  stone  :  and  in  the  brick 
conduit  there  is  a  window ;  and  in  the  round  house 
a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth :  if  you  cry  out 
in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the 
window.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the  former; 
for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed  from  more  narrow 
to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at  the  coming 
out 

141.  Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes  in  the  sides, 
give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon 
brass  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  same  with 
the  first  instance  of  the  trunk;  namely,  for  that  the 
sound  enclosed  with  the  sides  of  the  bell  cometh 
forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more  strong. 

142.  In  dnims,  the  closeness  round  about,  that 
preserveth  the  sound  from  dispersing,  maketh  the 
noise  come  out  at  the  drum-hole  far  more  loud  and 
strong  than  if  you  should  strike  upon  the  like  skin 
extended  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  same 
with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off,  in 
an  evening  or  in  the  night,  than  at  the  noon  or  in 
the  day.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  the  day,  when 
the  air  is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  sound  piercetti 
better ;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as  in  the 
night,  the  somid  spendeth  and  spreadeth  abroad  less : 
and  so  it  is  a  degree  of  enclosure.  As  for  the  night, 
it  is  true  also  that  the  general  silence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  two  kinds  of  reflexions  of  sounds; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo ;  wherein 
the  original  is  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter: 
the  other  in  concurrence ;  when  the  sound  reflect- 
ing, the  reflexion  being  near  at  hand,  retumeth 
immediately  upon  the  original,  and  so  iterateth  it 
not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Therefore  we  see,  that 
music  upon  the  water  soundeth  more ;  and  so  like- 
wise music  is  better  in  chambers  wainscotted  than 
hanged. 

145.  The  strings  of  a  lute,  or  viol,  or  virginals, 
do  give  a  far  greater  sound,  by  reason  of  the  knot, 
and  board,  and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there 
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were  nothing  but  only  the  flat  of  a  board,  without 
that  hollow  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into  the 
lower.  The  cause  is  the  communication  of  the 
upper  air  with  the  lower,  and  penning  of  both  from 
expense  or  dispersing. 

146.  An  Irish  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  sides 
of  the  strings :  and  it  hath  the  concave  or  belly  not 
along  the  strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings.  It 
maketh  a  more  resounding  sound  than  a  bandora, 
orpharion,  or  cittern,  which  have  likewise  wire-strings. 
I  judge  the  cause  to  be,  for  that  open  air  on  both 
sides  helpeth,  so  that  there  be  a  concave ;  which  is 
therefore  best  placed  at  the  end. 

147 >  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  mak- 
eth a  more  exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  is  open. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  all  shutting  in  of  air,  where 
there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampeth  the  sound : 
which  maintaineth  likewise  the  former  instance; 
for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth  pen  the  air 
somewhat 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Gloucester,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  the  like  is  in  some  other  places,  where 
if  you  speak  against  a  wall  softly,  another  shall  hear 
your  voice  better  a  good  way  off,  than  near  at  hand. 
Inquire  more  particularly  of  the  frame  of  that  place. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  vault,  or  hollow,  or  aisle, 
behind  the  wall,  and  some  passage  to  it  towards  the 
farther  end  of  that  wall  against  which  yon  speak  ; 
so  as  the  voice  of  him  that  speaketh  slideth  along 
the  wall,  and  then  entereth  at  some  passage,  and 
communicateth  with  the  air  of  the  hollow  ;  for  it  is 
preserved  somewhat  by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  is 
too  weak  to  give  a  sound  audible,  till  it  hath  com- 
municated with  the  back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-string,  and  lay  the  horn 
of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and  it  will  increase  the 
sound,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  sensory,  by  reason  of  the  close  holding, 
is  percussed  before  the  air  disperseth.  The  like  is, 
if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt  your  teeth  :  but  that  is 
a  plain  delation  of  the  sound  from  the  teeth  to  the 
instrument  of  hearing;  for  there  is  a  great  inter- 
course between  those  two  parts;  as  appeareth  by 
this,  that  a  harsh  grating  tune  setteth  the  teeth  on 
edge.  The  like  falleth  out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow 
be  put  upon  the  temples ;  but  that  is  but  the  slide 
of  the  sound  from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brass,  and  hold 
the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and  strike  upon  the  other, 
it  maketh  a  far  greater  sound  than  the  like  stroke 
upon  the  rod,  made  not  so  contiguous  to  the  ear.  By 
which,  and  by  some  other  instances  that  have  been 
partly  touched,  it  should  appear,  that  sounds  do  not 
only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body,  but  do 
also  communicate  with  the  spirits,  that  are  in  the 
porea  of  the  body. 

151.  I  remember  in  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, there  was  an  upper  chamber,  which,  being 
thought  weak  in  the  roof  of  it,  was  supported  by  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
midst  of  the  chamber ;  which  if  you  had  struck,  it 
would  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room  where  it 
was  struck,  but  it  would  make  a  great  bomb  in  the 
chamber  beneath. 


152.  The  sound  which  is  made  by  buckets  in  a 
well,  when  they  touch  upon  the  water,  or  when  thcj 
strike  upon  the  side  of  the  well,  or  when  two  bucketj 
dash  the  one  against  the  other,  these  sounds  Ati 
deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  percos^on  were 
made  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  pennin| 
and  enclosure  of  the  air  in  the  concave  of  the  well 

153.  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor  ol 
a  chamber,  make  all  noises  in  the  same  chamber  mor^ 
full  and  resounding. 

So  that  there  be  ^ve  ways,  in  general,  of  roajora 
tion  of  sounds :  enclosure  simple  ;  enclosure  with  di 
latation ;  communication ;  reflexion  concurrent  j  nm 
approach  to  the  sensory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  sounds:  ij 
is  certain  that  the  voice  doth  pass  through  solid  aai^ 
hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick ;  and  thxottgt 
water,  which  is  likewise  a  very  close  body,  and  sucl 
a  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But  then  the  voice»  c| 
other  sound,  is  reduced  by  such  passage  to  a  greaj 
weakness  or  exility.  If  therefore  you  stop  the  hoki 
of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no  ring,  but  a  flaj 
noise  or  rattle.  And  so  doth  aetites  or  eagle-«tooe| 
which  hath  a  little  stone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial :  let  i 
man  go  into  a  bath,  and  take  a  pail,  and  turn  lh4 
bottom  upward,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it,  even^ 
down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  so  press  it  dov« 
under  the  water  some  handful  and  a  half*  still 
keeping  it  even,  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either  side^ 
and  so  the  air  get  out :  then  let  him  that  is  in  tb^ 
bath  dive  with  his  head  so  far  under  water,  as  he 
may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there  will  cobm 
as  much  air  bubbling  forth,  as  will  make  room  foe 
his  head.  Then  let  him  speak,  and  any  that  shall 
stand  without  shall  hear  his  voice  plainly ;  but  ye< 
made  extreme  sharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  o^ 
puppets :  but  yet  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  wonM 
will  not  be  confounded.  Note,  that  it  may  be  much 
more  handsomely  done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  tb« 
man's  head  above  water,  and  then  he  cower  dowii« 
and  the  pail  be  pressed  down  with  him.  Note,  tha^ 
a  man  must  kneel  or  sit,  that  he  may  be  lower  thai^ 
the  water.  A  man  would  think  that  the  SidhAn 
poet  had  knowledge  of  this  experiment;  for  he  saith» 
that  Hercules's  page,  Hylas,  went  with  a  water  po^ 
to  All  It  at  a  pleasant  fountain  that  was  near  the 
shore,  and  that  the  nymphs  of  the  fountain  fell  ia 
love  with  the  boy,  and  pulled  him  under  water, 
keeping  him  alive ;  and  that  Hercules  missing  h\» 
page,  called  him  by  his  name  aloud,  that  all  the 
shore  rang  of  it ;  and  that  Hylas  from  within  the 
water  answered  his  master,  but,  that  which  is  to  the 
present  purpose,  with  ao  small  and  exile  a  voice,  as 
Hercules  thought  he  had  been  three  miles  ofi*,  wltfti 
the  fountain,  indeed,  was  fast  by. 

156.  In  Intes  and  inshruments  of  strings,  if  yon 
stop  a  string  high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to 
tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead. 

157>  Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of  the 
one  against  the  bottom  of  the  other,  within  a  pail  c/ 
water;  and  you  shall  find,  that  as  you  put  thf 
saucers  lower  and  lower,  the  sound  groweth  more 
flat ;  even  while  part  of  the  saucer  is  above  ibe 
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fiter;  but  that  flatness  of  touiid  is  joined  with  a 
i  lunhoesBof  sound;  which  no  doubt  is  caused  by 
'  ik  inequslitf  of  the  sound  which  cometh  from  the 
'  pul  of  the  nocer  under  the  water,  and  from  the 

pot  above.    Bat  when  the  saucer  is  wholly  under 
.  tU  water,  the  sound  becoroeth  more  clear,  but  far 
,  tore  lov,  aud  as  if  the  sound  came  from  afar  off. 
[    IJS.  A  soft  body  darapeth  the  sound  much  more 
'  ihifi  ahtrd;  as  if  a  bell  hath  cloth  or  silk  wrapped 

ttot  it,  it  deadeth  the  sound  more  than  if  it  were 
'  mi  And  therefore  in  clericals  the  keys  are  Uned : 

lad  in  eoOeges  they  used  to  line  the  tablemen. 
I    159.  Trial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  these 

cma]  maxmers.    The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against 

ikftlm  of  the  hand;  stopped  with  wax  round 
•ibot;  Kt  against  a  damask  cushion ;  thrust  into 

cad:  into  ashes;  into  water,  half  an  inch  under 

A»  vitef ;  dose  to  the  bottom  of  a  silver  bason ; 
[ttiitill  the  tone  remained:  but  the  bottom  of  it 
"taiiet  against  a  woollen  carpet ;  a  lining  of  plush ; 

•  lock  of  wool,  though  loosely  put  in ;  against 
mn;  lod  the  sound  of  it  was  quite  deaded,  and 
Utfarrath. 

IHO.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  so  full  a  sound  as 
.tha  h  is  cold  ;  for  while  it  is  hot,  it  appeareth  to 
I  k  lAre  soft  and  less  resounding.  So  likewise  warm 
'Wff,  vhen  it  &Ileth,  make  not  so  full  a  sound  as 
M;  «id  I  conceiye  it  is  softer,  and  nearer  the 
pta«  of  oil;  for  it  is  more  slippery,  as  may  be 
pwni  in  that  it  scoureth  better. 
,  Kl.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two  fip- 
px  It  each  end  one  ;  the  trunk  of  it  of  the  length 
Rt«Q  recorders,  and  the  holes  answerable  towards 
>*b  end ;  and  let  two  play  the  same  lesson  upon  it 
1 10  onitoQ ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  sound 
p  cddfoQiMled,  or  amplified,  or  dulled.  So  likewise 
W 1  crow  be  made  of  two  trunks,  throughout,  hol- 
P*;  and  let  two  speak,  or  sing,  the  one  long-ways, 
w«thfT  tra?er8e  :  and  let  two  hear  at  the  opposite 
■*»;  aad  note  whether  the  sound  be  confounded, 
Nified,  or  dulled.  Which  two  instances  will  also 
^  lij^t  to  the  mixture  of  sounds,  whereof  we  shall 
^*i  bereafter. 

141  A  bellows  blown  in  at  the  hole  of  a  drum, 
^  the  drum  then  -strucken,  maketh  the  sound  a 
^  ^tter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration.  The 
■««  a  manifest ;  partly  for  that  it  hindereth  the 
•«»  fl<  the  sound  ;  and  partly  for  that  it  maketh 
^  ^t  being  blown  together,  less  movable. 

^'P"!***/*  in  consort  touching  the  loudness  or  soft- 
•*»  «/■  sounds^  and  their  carriage  at  longer  or 
**<rt«r  distance . 

J^.  The  loudness  and  softness  of  sounds  is  a 
^1  distinct  from  the  magnitude  and  exility  of 
^ ;  for  a  base  string,  though  softly  strucken, 
"«il»  the  greater  sound ;  but  a  treble  string,  if  hard 
f^ifn,  wiU  be  heard  much  farther  off.  And  the 
'o**  ii,  for  that  the  base  string  striketh  more  air, 
^  tbe  treble  less  air,  but  with  a  sharper  percussion. 

*  W.  It  is  therefore  the  strength  of  the  percussion, 
["  «  a  principal  cause  of  the  loudness  or  softness 
I  woods;  as  in  knocking  harder  or  softer;  wind- 
I  of  a  horn  stronger  or  weaker ;  ringing  of  a 


hand-bell  harder  or  softer,  &c.  And  the  strength  of 
this  percussion  consisteth  as  much  or  more  in  the 
hardness  of  the  body  percussed,  as  in  the  force  of 
the  body  percussing :  for  if  you  strike  against  a 
cloth,  it  will  give  a  less  sound ;  if  against  wood,  a 
greater ;  if  against  metal,  yet  a  greater ;  and  iu 
metals,  if  you  strike  against  gold,  which  is  the  more 
pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter  sound;  if  against  silver 
or  brass,  the  more  ringing  sound.  As  for  air,  where 
it  is  strongly  pent,  it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And 
therefore  we  see  in  discharging  of  a  piece,  what  a 
great  noise  it  maketh.  We  see  also,  that  the  charge 
with  bullet,  or  with  paper  wet  and  hard  stopped,  or 
with  powder  alone  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great 
difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  report. 

165.  The  sharpness  or  quickness  of  the  percus- 
sion, is  a  great  cause  of  the  loudness,  as  well  as  the 
strength ;  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you  strike  the 
air  with  it ;  the  sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it, 
the  louder  sound  it  giveth.  And  in  playing  upon 
the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick  stroke  or  touch  is  a 
great  life  to  the  sound.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
quick  striking  cutteth  the  air  speedily ;  whereas 
the  soft  striking  doth  rather  beat  than  cut. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  communication 
of  sounds. 

The  communication  of  sounds,  as  in  bellies  of 
lutes,  empty  vessels,  &c.  hath  been  touched  obiter 
in  the  majoration  of  sounds ;  but  it  is  fit  also  to 
make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

166.  The  experiment  for  greatest  demonstration 
of  communication  of  sounds,  is  the  chiming  of  bells ; 
where  if  you  strike  with  a  hammer  upon  the  upper 
part,  and  then  upon  the  midst,  and  then  upon  the 
lower,  you  shall  find  the  sound  to  be  more  treble  and 
more  base,  according  unto  the  concave  on  the  inside, 
though  the  percussion  be  only  on  the  outside. 

167.  When  the  sound  is  created  between  the 
blast  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of  the  pipe,  it  hath 
nevertheless  some  communication  with  the  matter 
of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  spirits  in  them  con- 
tained ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trumpet,  of  wood,  and  brass, 
the  sound  will  be  diverse  ;  so  if  the  pipe  be  covered 
with  cloth  or  silk,  it  will  give  a  diverse  sound  from 
that  it  would  do  of  itself;  so  if  the  pipe  be  a  little 
wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make  a  differing  sound 
from  the  same  pipe  dry. 

168.  That  sound  made  within  water  doth  com- 
municate better  with  a  hard  body  through  water, 
than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air,  vide  Experimen- 
tum  134. 

Experiments    in    consort    touching    equality    and 
inequality  of  sounds. 

We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  inquisition  touch- 
ing music,  of  musical  sounds,  whereunto  there  may 
be  a  concord  or  discord  in  two  parts ;  which  sounds 
we  call  tones :  and  likewise  of  immusical  sounds ; 
and  have  given  the  cau^e,  that  the  tone  proceedeth 
of  equality,  and  the  other  of  inequality.  And  we 
have  also  expressed  there,  what  are  the  equal  bodies 
that  give  tones,  and  what  are  the  unequal  that  give 
none.     But  now  we  shall  speak  of  such  inequality 
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of  sounds,  as  proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  but  is  accidental ;  either  from 
the  roughness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from 
the  doubling  of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepida- 
tion of  the  motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the 
sound  hath  not  a  clear  passage,  giveth  a  hoarse  and 
jarring  sound ;  so  the  voice  of  man,  when  by  cold 
taken  the  weasand  groweth  rugged,  and,  as  we  call 
it,  furred,  becomelh  hoarse.  And  in  these  two  in- 
stances the  sounds  are  ingrate,  because  they  are 
merely  unequal :  but  if  they  be  unequal  in  equality, 
then  the  sound  is  grateful,  but  purling. 

170.  All  instruments  that  have  either  returns,  as 
trumpets  ;  or  flexions,  as  cornets  j  or  are  drawn  up, 
and  put  from,  as  sackbuts ;  have  a  purling  sound  : 
but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these 
inequalities,  give  a  clear  sound.  Nevertheless,  the 
recorder  itself,  or  pipe,  moistened  a  little  in  the  in* 
side,  soundeth  more  solemnly,  and  Mith  a  little  purl* 
ing  or  hissing.  Again,  a  wreathed  string,  sueh  as 
are  in  the  base  strings  of  bandoras,  giveth  also  a 
purling  sound. 

iri.  But  a  lute-string,  if  it  be  merely  unequal  in 
its  parts,  giveth  a  harsh  and  untunable  sound; 
which  strings  we  call  false,  being  bigger  in  one 
place  than  in  other ;  and  therefore  wire  strings  are 
never  felse.  We  see  also  that  when  we  try  a  false 
lute-string,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  between  the 
fingers,  and  to  fillip  it;  and  if  it  giveth  a  double 
species,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  it  giveth  a  treble,  or  more, 
it  is  false. 

1 72.  Waters,  in  the  noise  they  make  as  they  run, 
represent  to  the  ear  a  trembling  noise ;  and  in  re- 
gads,  where  they  have  a  pipe  they  call  the  nightin> 
gale  pipe,  which  containeth  water,  the  sound  hath 
a  continual  trembling  :  and  children  have  also  little 
things  they  call  cocks,  which  have  water  in  them ; 
and  when  they  blow  or  whistle  in  them,  they  yield 
a  trembling  noise :  which  trembling  of  water  hath 
an  aflinity  with  the  letter  L.  All  which  inequali- 
ties of  trepidation  are  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. 

173.  All  base  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an 
asper  sound ;  for  that  the  base  striketh  more  air, 
than  it  can  well  strike  equally  :  and  the  treble  cut- 
teth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  retumeth  too  swift  to 
make  the  sound  equal :  and  therefore  a  mean  or 
tenor  is  the  sweetest  part 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleasure 
make  a  musical  or  immusical  sound  by  voluntary 
motion,  but  the  voice  of  man  and  birds.  The  cause 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  weasand  or  wind-pipe,  which  we 
call  aspera  arteria,  which  being  well  extended,  ga- 
thereth  equality;  as  a  bladder  that  is  wrinkled,  if 
it  be  extended,  becometh  smooth.  The  extension 
is  always  more  in  tones  than  in  speech  :  therefore 
the  inward  voice  or  whisper  can  never  give  a  tone. 
And  in  singing,  there  is,  manifestly,  a  greater  work- 
ing and  labour  of  the  throat,  than  in  speaking ;  as 
appeareth  in  the  thrusting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the 
chin,  when  we  sing. 

175.  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzz- 
ing, and  is  conceived  by  some  of  the  ancients  not 


to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  bnt  to  be  an  inward 
sound ;  but  it  may  be,  it  is  neither ;  but  from  the 
motion  of  their  wings :  for  it  is  not  beard  but  when 
they  stir. 

1 76.  All  metals  quenched  in  water  give  a  sibila- 
tion  or  hissing  sound,  which  hath  an  aflinity  with 
the  letter  Z,  notwithstanding  the  sound  be  created 
between  the  water  or  vapour,  and  the  air.  Seething 
also,  if  there  be  but  small  store  of  water  in  a  vessel, 
giveth  a  hissing  sound  ;  but  boiling  in  a  full  vessel 
giveth  a  bubbling  sound,  drawing  somewhat  near  to 
the  cocks  used  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  inequal- 
ity or  interchange  of  the  medinm  will  not  produce 
an  inequality  of  sound  1  as  if  three  bells  were  xn&de 
one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  then 
the  outermost  bell  were  chimed  with  a  hammer, 
how  the  sound  would  difler  from  a  simple  belL  So 
likewise  take  a  plate  of  brass,  and  a  plank  of  wood, 
and  join  them  close  together,  and  knock  upon  one 
of  them,  and  see  if  they  do  not  give  an  unequal 
sound.  So  make  two  or  three  partitions  of  wood  in 
a  hogshead,  with  holes  or  knots  in  them ;  and  mark  I 
the  diflference  of  their  sound  from  the  sound  of  a 
hogshead  without  such  partitions. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  more  trthlt, 
and  the  more  base  tones,  or  musical  soumLt^ 

178*  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  causeth  the  baser  sound ;  and 
the  less  quantity  the  more  treble  sound.  The  per- 
cussion of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is  produced 
by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing;  by  the 
latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  sonnd  passeth ; 
and  by  the  longitude  of  the  same  concave.  There- 
fore we  see  that  a  base  string  is  greater  than  a 
treble  ;  a  base  pipe  hath  a  greater  bore  than  a  tre- 
ble ;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the  lower  the  note- 
holes  be,  and  the  farther  oflffrom  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe,  the  more  base  sound  they  yield ;  and  the 
nearer  the  mouth,  the  more  treble.  Nay  more,  if 
you  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an  andiron  of  brass*  at 
the  top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  sound ;  and  at  the 
bottom  a  baser. 

179.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  sharper  or 
quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth  the  more  treble 
sound ;  and  the  slower  or  heavier,  the  more  base 
sound.  So  we  see  in  strings ;  the  more  they  are 
wound  up  and  strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more 
quick  start-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound;  and 
the  slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the  baser  i»l 
the  sound.  And  therefore  a  bigger  string  more 
strained,  and  a  lesser  string  less  strained,  may  falli 
into  the  same  tone. 

180.  Children,  women,  eunuchs,  have  more  smaE 
and  shrill  voices  than  men.  The  reason  is,  not  for; 
that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may  make  the 
voice  stronger,  for  the  strength  of  a  voice  or  sount^ 
doth  make  a  diflerence  in  the  loudness  or  softness, 
but  not  in  the  tone,  but,  from  the  dilatation  of  ihei 
organ ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  likewise  caused  by  heau 
But  the  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  o^ 
puberty,  is  more  obscure.  It  seemeth  to  he,  toit\ 
that  when  much  of  the  moisture  of  the  body,  whtcbj 
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lid  belioK  irrigate  the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the 
ferstttical  vessels,  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot 
Ainitvas;  whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the 
jifes:  fsr  we  see  plainly  all  effects  of  heat  do 
dtto  CQflie  en ;  as  pilosity,  more  roughness  of  the 
iin,  bardaess  of  the  flesh,  ito. 

Ifil.  The  industry  of  the  mnsician  hath  produced 
Ho  other  means  of  straining  or  intension  of  strings, 
hNtkl^  their  winding  np.  The  one  is  the  stopping 
If  ibe  string  with  the  finger ;  as  in  the  necks  of 
brt,  TioU,  Stt.  The  other  is  the  shortness  of  the 
vin^,  u  in  harps,  virginals,  &c.  Both  these  have 
m  nd  the  same  reason  ;  for  they  cause  the  string 
b pes  quicker  start 

1H2.  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  farther  it  is 
Inm^  the  less  snperstraining  goeth  to  a  note  ^  for 
kftqdreth  good  winding  of  a  string  before  it  will 
hkt  Koy  note  at  all ;  and  in  the  stops  of  lutes,  &c« 
w  higher  they  go,  the  less  distance  is  between  the 

k 

IM.  If  yon  fin  a  drinking  glass  with  water, 
^IfcoBHj  one  sharp  beloW,  and  wide  above,  and 
ip  QpoQ  the  brim  or  outside ;  and  after  empty 
M  of  the  water,  and  so  more  and  more,  and  still 
^the  tone  by  filliping;  you  shall  find  the  tone  fall 
M  be  more  base,  aa  thd  glass  is  more  empty. 

M'pmmintf  in  eon^ori  touehing  th$  proportitm  of 
treble  and  bate  tontM, 

Tbf  joit  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  per- 
tafcei  towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones, 
I  Me  of  the  greatest  secrets  iti  the  contemplation 
i««Ddt.  For  it  discovereth  the  troe  coincidence 
ftoDPs  into  diapasons ;  which  is  the  retnm  of  the 
tan*  loimd.  And  so  bf  the  concords  and  discords 
$teen  the  unison  and  the  diapason,  which  we 
^  (OQched  before  in  the  eitperiments  of  music  ; 
VtM  fit  to  resume  it  here  as  a  principal  part  of 
^  mqniry  touching  the  nature  of  sounds.  It  may 
^  found  out  in  the  proportion  of  the  winding  of 
^^ :  in  the  proportion  of  the  distance  of  frets ) 
**  io  proportion  of  the  concave  of  pipes,  kc,  but 
•«*  tonnnodioosly  In  the  last  of  these. 

*^  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  string  once 
^  ts  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  that  extension  as 
®  five  a  tone ;  and  then  of  twice  about,  and  thrice 
^  &c.  and  mark  the  scale  or  difference  of  the 
^  «f  the  tone :  whereby  you  shall  discover,  in  one, 
*«  effects :  both  the  proportion  of  the  sound  towards 
jf^»eiision  df  the  winding ;  and  the  proportion 
■^^  of  die  Bonnd  towards  the  string,  as  it  is 
^  or  less  strained.  But  note  that  to  measure 
^  rtie  way  will  be,  to  take  the  length  in  a  right 

*  of  the  string,  upon  any  winding  about  of 
»!»&. 

JH5.  As  for  the  stops,  you  are  to  take  the  num- 

*  of  frets;  and  principaUy  the  length  of  the  line, 
*B  the  first  stop  of  the  string,  unto  such  a  stop  as 
•fl  prodoee  a  diapason  to  the  former  stop  upon 
*oinc  string. 

186.  But  it  win  best,  as  it  is  said,  appear  in  the 
^^  of  wind-instruments:  and  therefore  cause 
^  half  doKen  pipes  to  be  made,  in  length  and  all 
^P  else  alike,  with  a  single,  double,  and  so  on 


to  a  sextuple  bore ;  and  so  mark  what  fall  of  tone 
every  one  giveth.  But  still  in  these  three  last 
instances,  you  must  diligently  observe,  what  length 
of  string,  or  distance  of  stop,  or  concave  of  air, 
maketh  what  rise  of  sound.  As  in  the  last  of  these, 
which,  as  we  said,  is  that  which  giveth  the  aptest 
demonstration,  you  must  set  down  what  increase  of 
concave  goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  higher ;  and 
what  of  two  notes ;  and  what  of  three  notes  ;  and 
so  up  to  the  diapason  :  for  then  the  great  secret  of 
numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.  It  is  not 
unlike  that  those  that  make  recorders,  &c.  know 
this  already  :  for  that  they  make  them  in  sets ;  and 
likewise  bell-fbnnders,  iU  fitting  the  tune  of  their 
bells.  So  that  inquiry  may  save  triaL  Surely  it 
hath  been  observed  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  an 
empty  barrel  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth 
a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the  like  barrel  full ;  but 
how  that  should  be  I  do  not  well  understand ;  for 
that  the  knocking  of  a  barrel  full  or  empty,  doth 
scarce  give  any  tone. 

187.  There  is  required  some  sensible  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  creating  a  note,  towards  the 
sound  itself,  which  is  the  passive :  and  that  it  be 
not  too  near,  but  at  a  distance.  For  in  a  recorder, 
the  three  uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone ;  which  is 
a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.  And 
the  like^  no  doubt,  is  required  in  the  winding  of* 
stopping  of  strings. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  exterior  and  interior 
sounds. 

There  is  another  difference  of  sounds,  which  we 
will  call  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  not  soft  nor 
loud :  nor  it  is  not  base  nor  treble :  nor  it  is  not 
musical  nor  immusical :  though  it  be  true,  that  there 
can  t>e  no  tone  in  an  interior  sound ;  but  oU  the 
other  side,  in  an  exterior  sound  there  may  be  both 
musical  and  immusieaL  We  shall  therefore  enume- 
rate them,  rather  than  precisely  distinguish  them  ; 
though,  to  make  some  adumbration  of  that  we  mean, 
the  interior  is  rather  an  impulsion  or  contusion  of 
the  air,  than  an  elision  or  section  of  the  same :  so 
as  the  percussion  of  the  one  towards  the  other  dif> 
f^reth  as  a  blow  differeth  from  a  cut 

188.  In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which 
they  call  susurrus  in  Latin,  whether  it  be  louder  or 
softer,  is  an  interior  sound ;  but  the  speaking  out  is 
an  exterior  sound;  and  therefore  you  can  never 
make  a  tone,  nor  sing  in  whispering ;  but  in  speech 
you  may :  so  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the  mouth, 
bellows,  or  wind,  though  loud,  is  an  interior  sound; 
but  the  blowing  through  a  pipe  or  concave,  though 
soft,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewise  the  greatest  winds, 
if  they  have  no  coarctation,  or  blow  not  hollow,  give 
an  interior  sound;  the  whistling  or  hollow  wind 
yieldeth  a  singing,  or  exterior  sound;  the  former 
being  pent  by  some  other  body;  the  latter  being 
pent  in  by  its  own  density :  and  therefore  we  see, 
that  when  the  wind  bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  sign  of 
rain.  The  flame,  as  it  moveth  within  itself  or  is 
blown  by  a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interior 
sound. 

1 89.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  struck  against 
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another  hard  body  will  yield  an  exterior  sound 
greater  or  lesser:  insomuch  as  if  the  percussion  be 
over>8oft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  sound;  but 
never  an  interior  sound ;  as  when  one  treadeth  so 
softly  that  he  is  not  heard. 

190.  Where  the  air  is  the  percutient,  pent  or  not 
pent,  against  a  hard  body,  it  never  giveth  an  exte- 
rior sound;  as  if  you  blow  strongly  with  a  bellows 
against  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  be 
made  as  well  by  suction  as  by  emission  of  the 
breath :  as  in  whistling  or  breathing. 

ExperimentM  in  consort^  touching  ariiculalion  of 
sountU, 

192.  It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
secrets  in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the 
whole  air  only ;  but  the  whole  sound  is  also  in 
every  small  part  of  the  air.  So  that  all  the  curious 
diversity  of  articulate  sounds,  of  the  voice  of  man 
or  birds,  will  enter  at  a  small  cranny  inconfused. 

193.  The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds  and  the 
like,  though  they  be  material  to  the  carriage  of  the 
sounds  farther  or  less  way;  yet  they  do  not  con- 
found the  articulation  of  them  at  all,  within  that 
distance  that  they  can  be  heard ;  though,  it  may  be, 
they  make  them  to  be  heard  less  way  than  in  a  still; 
as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

194.  Over-great  distance  confoundeth  the  articu- 
lation of  sounds ;  as  we  see,  that  yon  may  hear  the 
sound  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  like,  when  you 
cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  And  one  articu- 
late sound  will  confound  another,  as  when  many 
speak  at  once. 

195.  In  the  experiment  of  speaking  under  water, 
when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  ex- 
ility, yet  the  articulate  sounds,  which  are  the  words, 
are  not  confounded  as  hath  been  said. 

196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  small  or  an  ex- 
treme great  sound  cannot  be  articulate;  but  that 
the  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound : 
for  that  the  extreme  small  sound  confoundeth  the 
articulation  by  contracting ;  and  the  great  sound  by 
dispersing :  and  although,  as  was  formerly  said,  a 
sound  articulate,  already  created,  will  be  contracted 
into  a  small  cranny ;  yet  the  first  articulation  re- 
quireth more  dimension. 

197.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  a  room,  or  in 
a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and  vaulted  likewise  in  the 
roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  so  well,  as  in  the 
like  places,  not  so  vaulted.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  precedent 
words  vanish ;  and  therefore  the  articulate  sounds 


are  more  confused,  though  the  gross  of  the  sound  be 
greater. 

198.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat, 
palate,  &c.  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  several 
alphabetical  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  perti- 
nent to  the  present  inquisition  of  sounds :  but  because 
they  are  subtle,  and  long  to  describe,  we  will  refer 
them  over,  and  place  them  amongst  the  experiments 
of  speech.  The  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  if, 
and  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial,  which 
dental,  which  guttural,  &c.  As  for  the  Latins  and 
Grecians,  they  have  distinguished  between  semi- 
vowels and  mutes ;  and  in  mutes  between  routs 
tenues,  roedis,  and  aspiratse ;  not  amiss,  but  yet  not 
diligently  enough.  For  the  special  strokes  and 
motions  that  create  those  sounds,  they  have  little 
inquired:  as,  that  the  letters  B,  P,  F,  M,  are  not 
expressed,  but  with  the  contracting  or  shutting  of 
the  mouth ;  that  the  letters  N  and  B,  cannot  be 
pronounced  but  that  the  letter  N  will  turn  into  M ; 
as  hecatonba  will  be  hecatomba.  That  M  and  T 
cannot  be  pronounced  together,  but  P  will  come 
between ;  as  emtus  is  pronounced  emptus ;  and  a 
number  of  the  like.  So  that  if  you  inquire  to  the 
full,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  making  of  the  whole 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  simple  motions  required 
than  there  are  letters. 

199.  The  lungs  are  the  most  spungy  part  of  the 
body ;  and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate 
itself:  and  where  it  contracteth  itself,  it  expelleth 
the  air ;  which  through  the  artery,  throat,  and 
mouth,  maketh  the  voice:  but  yet  articulation  is  not 
made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
the  rest  of  those  they  call  instruments  of  voice. 

200.  There  is  found  a  similitude  between  the 
sound  that  is  made  by  inanimate  bodies,  or  by  ani- 
mate bodies,  that  have  no  voice  articulate,  and 
divers  letters  of  articulate  voices ;  and  commonly 
men  have  given  such  names  to  those  sounds,  as  do 
allude  unto  the  articulate  letters ;  as  trembling  of 
water  hath  resemblance  with  the  letter  L ;  quench- 
ing of  hot  metals  with  the  letter  Z ;  snarling  of  dogs 
with  the  letter  R ;  the  noise  of  screech-owls  with 
the  letter  Sh;  voice  of  cats  with  the  diphthong  Eu; 
voice  of  cuckows  with  the  diphthong  Ou  ;  sounds  of 
strings  with  the  letter  Ng ;  so  that  if  a  man,  for 
curiosity  or  strangeness*  sake,  would  make  a  puppet 
or  other  dead  body  to  pronounce  a  word,  let  him 
consider,  on  the  one  part,  the  motion  of  the  instru- 
ments of  voice;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  like 
sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  what  con- 
formity there  is  that  causeth  the  similitude  of 
sounds ;  and  by  that  he  may  minister  light  to  that 
effect. 
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E^iperimenU  in  consort  touching  the  motions  of 
go^nds^  in  wheU  lines  they  are  circular^  oblique^ 
$traight^  upwards,  downuHxrds,  forwards,  back- 
rtards* 

201.  Att  sonnds  whatsoever  move  round ;  that 
b  to  My,  on  all  sides ;  upwards,  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  backwards.  This  appeareth  in  all  in- 
stances. 

202.  Sounds  do  not  require  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  sense  in  a  right  line,  as  visibles  do,  but  may  be 
iftbed;  though  it  be  true,  they  move  strongest  in  a 
right  Kne;  which  nevertheless  is  not  caused  by  the 
rightness  of  the  line,  but  by  the  shortness  of  the 
^iitsnce;  h'nea  recta  brevissima.  And  therefore 
»e  lee  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you  speak  on  the 
ooe  side,  you  hear  it  on  the  other ;  which  is  not  be- 
cMue  the  sound  passeth  through  the  wall,  but 
wehetb  over  the  wall. 

203.  If  the  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed,  it 
Cometh  about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line. 
So,  if  in  a  coach  one  side  of  the  boot  be  down,  and 
the  other  up,  and  a  beggar  beg  on  the  close  side ; 
foo  will  think  that  he  were  on  the  open  side.  So 
ttewise,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for  example,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  chamber,  and  the  window  of  that 
chuaber  be  upon  the  south ;  he  that  is  in  the  cham- 
ber will  think  the  sound  came  from  the  south. 

204.  Sounds,  though  they  spread  round,  so  that 
th^  it  an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  yet 
they  move  strongest,  and  go  farthest  in  the  fore-lines, 
from  the  first  local  impulsion  of  the  air.  And  there- 
fc^e  in  preaching,  you  shall  hear  the  preacher's 
T«ce  bHter  before  the  pulpit  than  behind  it,  or  on 
tke  siiiet,  though  it  stand  open.  So  a  harquebuss,  or 
«*«*re,  will  be  farther  heard  forwards  from  the 
o««h  of  the  piece,  than  backwards,  or  on  the  sides. 

W.  It  may  be  donbted,  that  sounds  do  move 
**ttitr  downwards  than  upwards.  Pulpits  are  placed 
^h  above  the  people.  And  when  the  ancient 
P9wals  spake  to  their  armies,  they  had  ever  a 
°»<«M  of  turf  cast  up,  whereupon  they  stood ;  but 
thii  may  be  imputed  to  the  stops  and  obstacles  which 
'be  Twe  meeteth  with,  when  one  speaketh  upoi/ 
|bf  lerel.  But  there  seemeth  to  be  more  in  it ;  fofr 
it  may  be  that  spiritual  species,  both  of  things  visilAe 
•63  tovnds,  do  move  better  downwards  than  up- 
**"!<,  It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  to  men  standing 
t*low  on  the  ground,  those  that  be  on  the  top  of 
PaoTi  seem  much  less  than  they  are,  and  cannot  be 
*nowii ;  but  to  men  above,  those  below  seem  nothing 
to  much  lessened,  and  may  be  known :  yet  it  is  true, 
"^1  •H  things  to  them  above  seem  also  somewhat 
wmtncied,  and  better  collected  into  figure :  as  knots 
a  gardens  show  best  from  an  upper  window  or  terras. 

5W^.  Rot  to  make  an  exact  trial  of  it,  let  a  man 
*wd  In  a  chamber  not  much  above  the  ground,  and 
■Mt  on!  at  the  window,  through  a  trunk,  to  one 
••*»*ng  on  the  ground,  as  softly  as  he  can,  the  other 


laying  his  ear  close  to  the  trunk :  then  via  versa, 
let  the  other  speak  below,  keeping  the  same  propor- 
tion of  softness ;  and  let  him  in  the  chamber  lay  his 
ear  to  the  trunk :  and  this  may  be  the  aptest  means 
to  make  a  judgment,  whether  sounds  descend  or 
ascend  better. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  lasting  and 
perishing  of  sounds  :  and  touching  the  time  they 
require  to  their  generation  or  delation. 

207.  After  that  sound  is  created,  which  is  in  a 
moment,  we  find  it  continueth  some  small  time, 
melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a  won- 
derful error  amongst  men,  who  take  this  to  be  a 
continuance  of  the  first  sound  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance ;  for  the  body 
percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the  percussion,  a  tre- 
pidation wrought  in  the  minute  parts,  and  so  renew- 
eth  the  percussion  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  ma- 
nifestly, because  that  the  melting  sound  of  a  bell, 
or  of  a  string  stnicken,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
continuance,  ceaseth  as  soon  as  the  bell  or  string  are 
touched.  As  in  a  virginal,  as  soon  as  ever  the  jack 
falleth,  and  toucheth  the  string,  the  sound  ceaseth  ; 
and  in  a  bell,  after  you  have  chimed  upon  it,  if  you 
touch  the  bell,  the  sound  ceaseth.  And  in  this  you 
most  distingirish  that  there  are  two  trepidations :  the 
one  manifest  and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is 
pensile  :  the  other  secret,  of  the  minute  parts ;  such 
as  is  described  in  the  ninth  instance.  But  it  is  true, 
that  the  local  helpeth  the  secret  greatly.  We  see 
likewise  that  in  pipes,  and  other  wind-instruments, 
the  sound  lasteth  no  longer  than  the  breath  bloweth. 
It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  a  confused  murmur 
for  a  while  after  you  have  played  j  but  that  is  but 
while  the  bellows  are  in  falling. 

208.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noise  of  great  ord- 
nance, where  many  are  shot  off  together,  the  sound 
will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles  upon  the 
land,  and  much  farther  upon  the  water.  But  then 
it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  instant  of  the 
shooting  off,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or  more  later. 
This  must  needs  be  a  continuance  of  the  first  sound ; 
for  there  is  no  trepidation  which  should  renew  it. 
And  the  touching  of  the  ordnance  would  not  extin- 
guish the  sound  the  sooner :  so  that  in  great  sounds 
the  continuance  is  more  than  momentary. 

209.  To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is 
delated,  let  a  man  stand  in  a  steeple,  and  have  with 
him  a  taper;  and  let  some  vail  be  put  before  the 
taper }  and  let  another  man  stand  in  the  field  a  mile 
off.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple  strike  the  bell ;  and 
in  the  same  instant  withdraw  the  vail ;  and  so  let 
him  in  the  field  tell  by  his  pulse  what  distance  of 
time  there  is  between  the  light  seen,  and  the  sound 
heard :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  delation  of  light  is 
in  instant.  This  may  be  tried  in  far  greater 
distances,  allowing  greater  lights  and  sounds.  ^ 

2i0.  It  is  generally  known  and  observed  that 
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light,  and  the  object  of  sight,  move  swifter  than 
sound :  for  we  see  the  flash  of  a  piece  is  seen  sooner 
than  the  noise  is  heard.  And  in  hewing  wood,  if 
one  be  some  distance  off,  he  shall  see  the  arm  lifted 
up  for  a  second  stroke,  before  he  hear  the  noise  of 
the  first.  And  the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater 
is  the  prevention :  as  we  see  in  thunder  which  is 
far  off,  where  the  lightning  precedeth  the  crack  a 
good  space. 

211.  Colours,  when  they  represent  themselves  to 
the  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt  not  by  degrees,  but  ap- 
pear still  in  the  same  strength  ;  but  sounds  melt  and 
vanish  by  little  and  little.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
colours  participate  nothing  with  the  motion  of  the 
air,  but  sounds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain  argument,  that 
sound  participateth  of  some  local  modon  of  the  air, 
as  a  cause  sine  qua  non,  in  that  it  perisheth  so  sud- 
denly ;  for  in  every  section  or  impulsion  of  the  air, 
the  air  doth  suddenly  restore  and  reunite  itself; 
which  the  water  also  doth,  but  nothing  so  swiftly. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  pctssage  and 
interceptions  of  sounds. 

In  the  trials  of  the  passage,  or  not  passage  of 
somids,  you  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the 
passing  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  for  the  passing 
through  a  body ;  and  therefore  you  must  make  the 
intercepting  body  very  close ;  for  sound  will  pass 
through  a  small  chink. 

212.  Where  sound  passeth  through  a  hard  or  close 
body,  as  through  water ;  through  a  wall ;  through 
metal,  as  in  hawks'  bells  stopped,  &c. ;  the  hard  or 
close  body  must  be  but  thin  and  small ;  for  else  it 
deadeth  and  extinguisheth  the  sound  utterly.  And 
therefore  in  the  experiment  of  speaking  in  air  under 
water,  the  voice  must  not  be  very  deep  within  the 
water;  for  then  the  sound  pierceth  not.  So  if  you 
speak  on  the  farther  side  of  a  close  wall,  if  the  w«ll 
he  yitTY  thick  you  shall  not  be  heard  ;  and  if  there 
were  a  hogshead  empty,  whereof  the  sides  were 
some  two  foot  thick,  and  the  bung-hole  stopped  ;  I 
conceive  the  resounding  sound,  by  the  communication 
of  the  outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be 
little  or  none  :  but  only  you  shall  hear  the  noise  of 
the  outward  knock,  as  if  the  vessel  were  full. 

213.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  passage  of  sounds 
through  hard  bodies  the  spirit  or  pneumatical  part  of 
the  hard  body  itself  doth  co-operate;  but  much 
better  when  the  sides  of  that  hard  body  are  struck, 
than  when  the  percussion  is  only  within,  without 
touch  of  the  sides.  Take  therefore  a  hawk's  bell, 
the  holes  stopped  up,  and  hang  it  by  a  thread  within 
a  bottle  glass,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the  glass  very 
close  with  wax ;  and  then  shake  the  glass,  and  see 
whether  the  bell  give  any  sound  at  all,  or  how  weak : 
but  note,  that  you  must  instead  of  the  thread  take 
a  wire ;  or  else  let  the  glass  have  a  great  belly ; 
lest  when  you  shake  the  bell,  it  dash  upon  the  sides 
of  the  glass. 

214.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright 
arch  for  the  sound  to  pass,  will  extinguish  the  sound 
quite ;  so  that  that  sound,  which  would  be  heard 
over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  church  ;  nor 
that  sound,  which  will  be  heard  if  you  stand  s<mie 


distance  from  the  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you  sbiod 
close  under  the  wall. 

215.  3oft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  first  cre^ 
ation  of  the  sound,  will  dead  it;  for  the  striking 
against  cloth  or  fur  will  make  little  sound  ;  as  hath 
been  said :  but  in  tlie  passage  of  the  sound,  they 
will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies ;  as  we  see 
that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  stay  the  socmd 
much ;  but  glass  windows,  if  they  be  very  close, 
will  check  a  sound  more  than  the  like  thickness  of 
cloth.  We  see  also  in  the  rumbling  of  the  belly, 
how  easily  the  sonnd  passeth  through  the  guts  aod 
skin. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whether  great 
sounds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  become  not  more 
weak  and  exile  when  they  pass  through  small  cran- 
nies. For  the  subtilties  of  articulate  sounds,  it  may 
be,  may  pass  through  small  crannies  not  confuted  ; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  sound,  perhaps,  not  ao  well. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  medium^ 
of  sounds, 

217.  The  mediums  of  sounds  are  air;  soft  and 
porous  bodies ;  also  water.  And  hard  bodies  refuse 
not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  sounds.  But  all  of 
them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  except  the  air. 

218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  nc»t 
the  sound  so  well  as  the  more  dense ;  as  appeareth 
in  night  sounds,  and  evening  sounds,  and  sounda  in 
mdst  weather  and  southern  winds.  The  reason  is 
already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoration  of 
sounds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced ; 
but  thick  air  preserveth  the  sound  better  from  waste : 
let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in  mists  and 
gentle  showers ;  for,  it  may  be,  that  will  somewhat 
dead  the  sound. 

219.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of 
sounds,  especially  of  such  sounds  as  are  created  by 
air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried  in 
speaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between ;  but  then  you 
must  allow  for  some  disturbance  the  noise  that  the 
flame  itself  maketh. 

220.  Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  me- 
diums, cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it 
may  be  tried  :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tongs ;  or 
striking  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  filled  either  with 
milk  or  with  oil;  which  though  they  be  more  light, 
yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than  air. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  mediums  we  have  now 
spoken ;  as  for  the  disposition  of  the  said  mediums, 
it  doth  consist  in  the  penning,  or  not  penning  of  the 
air ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  in  the  title  of 
delation  of  sounds:  it  consisteth  also  in  the  figure 
of  the  concave  through  which  it  passeth;  of  which 
we  will  speak  neict. 

Experiments  in  consort^  wliat  the  figures  of  ^s  pipes, 
or  concaves^  or  the  bodies  deferent^  condues  io  the 
sounds. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through 
which  sounds  pass,  or  of  other  bodies  deferent,  con- 
duce  to  the  variety  and  alteration  of  the  aoundBt 
either  in  respect  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  leai  ' 
quantity  of  air,  which  the  concaves  receive  s  or  in 
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retpectof  the  carrjing  of  sounds  longer  and  shorter 
vay ;  or  in  respect  of  many  other  circumfitances  ; 
tbfj  bave  been  touched,  as  falling  into  other  titles, 
fiat  those  figures  which  we  now  are  to  speak  of,  we 
ifitfnd  to  be,  as  they  concern  the  lines  through  which 
(he  MWDd  passeth ;  as  straight,  crooked,  angular, 
rtirular,  &c, 

m  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyra- 
mid; bot  yet  coming  off  and  dilating  more  suddenly. 
Th«  figure  of  a  hunter's  horn  and  comet  is  oblique ; 
Trt  (hey  bare  likewise  straight  horns ;  which  if  ihey 
be  of  the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  differ  little  in 
Bond,  8aTe  that  the  straight  require  somewhat  a 
itronger  hUaU  The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes, 
lad  pipes,  are  straight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less 
bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  below.  The  trumpet 
hith  (he  figure  of  the  leUer  S :  whieh  roaketh  that 
psrlmg  sound,  &c.  Generally  the  straight  line  hath 
the  elesnest  and  roundest  sound,  and  the  crooked, 
the  more  hoarse  and  jarring. 

222.  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some  four 
foions,  trial  would  be  made.  Likewise  of  a  pipe 
mAt  Kke  a  cross,  open  in  the  midst.  And  so  like- 
sue  of  an  angular  pipe :  and  see  what  will  be 
tht  tfkdM  of  these  several  sounds.  And  so  again 
^  I  circular  pipe ;  as  if  you  take  a  pipe  perfect 
roond,  sod  make  a  hole  whereinto  you  shall  blow, 
ttd  soother  bole  not  far  from  that ;  but  with  a  tra- 
Twc  or  stop  between  them;  so  that  your  breath 
»»7  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come  forth  at 
thf  aeeond  hole.  Yon  may  try  likewise  percussions 
»f  lofid  bodies  of  several  figures  ;  as  globes,  flats, 
^ohtt,  crosses,  triangles,  &c.  and  their  combinations, 
M  fist  against  flat,  and  convex  against  convex,  and 
nova  against  flat,  &c.  and  mark  well  the  diversi- 
*j«  of  the  sounds.  Try  also  the  difference  in  sound 
"ftpvfral  crassitudes  of  hard  bodies  percussed;  and 
^t  knowledge  of  the  diversities  of  the  sounds.  I 
»y«elf  have  tried,  that  a  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an 
^eUent  sound  not  inferior  to  that  of  silver  or  brass, 
l^Tather  better;  yet  we  see  that  a  piece  of  money 
^t^  aoondeth  for  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money 
o'olfrr. 

^  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  the 
^1^^  bot  across  the  strings :  and  no  instrument 
°>ft  (he  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged,  as  the 
^  hsrp.  So  as  1  suppose,  that  if  a  virginal  were 
•*ic  »ith  a  doable  concave,  the  one  all  the  length, 
*»  the  virginal  hath ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
"'^  ss  tlie  harp  hath ;  it  must  needs  make  the 
^nd  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and  jarring.  You 
^9  tiy  it  without  any  sound-board  along,  but  only 
■'^»ise  at  one  end  of  the  strings ;  or  kstly,  with 
*^SBWe  toncave  at  eaeh  end  of  the  strings  one. 

^ftrmtnh  in  censer t  touching  the  mixture  of 
sounds. 

224  There  is  an  apparent  diversity  between  the 
2*»i  visible  and  audible  in  this,  that  the  visible 
J^  »ot  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  audible 
**•  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  sec  heaven,  a 
■*J*«  of  stars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beasts,  at  once. 
*•*  «be  ^ecica  of  the  one  doth  not  confound  the 
"•w^    But  if  so  many  sounds  came  from  several 


parts,  one  of  thein  would  utterly  confound  the  other. 
So  we  see,  that  voices  or  consorts  of  music  do  make 
a  harmony  by  mixture,  which  colours  do  not.  It 
is  true  nevertheless  that  a  great  light  drowneth  a 
smaller,  that  it  cannot  be  seen ;  as  the  sun  that  of 
a  glow-worm;  as  well  as  a  great  sound  drowneth  a 
lesser.  And  I  suppose  likewise,  that  if  there  were 
two  lanthoms  of  glass,  the  one  a  crimson,  and  the 
other  an  azure,  and  a  candle  within  either  of  them, 
those  coloured  lights  would  mingle,  and  cast  upon  a 
white  paper  a  purple  colour.  And  even  in  colours, 
they  yield  a  faint  and  weak  mixture :  for  white  walls 
make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black,  &c.  but  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  inconfu- 
sion  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight  worketh 
in  right  lines,  and  maketh  several  cones;  and  so 
there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye  or  visual 
point :  but  sounds,  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate 
lines,  must  needs  encounter  and  disturb  the  one  the 
other. 

225.  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when 
every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but 
a  conflation  of  them  all ;  which  requireth  to  stand 
some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of 
perfumes ;  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several 
flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  disposition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities, 
except  it  be  joined  with  sound,  hath  no  great  opera- 
tion upon  sounds :  for  whether  the  air  be  lightsome 
or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  stirring,  except  it  be 
with  noise,  sweet-smelling,  or  stinking,  or  the  like ; 
it  importeth  not  much ;  some  petty  alteration  or 
difference  it  may  make. 

227.  But  sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the 
other:  sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  other,  and 
making  it  not  heard;  sometimes  the  one  jarring 
and  discording  with  the  other,  and  making  a  confu- 
sion; sometimes  the  one  mingling  and  compound- 
ing with  the  other,  and  making  a  harmony. 

228.  Two  voices  of  like  loudness  will  not  be 
heard  twice  as  far  as  one  of  them  alone ;  and  two  can- 
dles of  like  light  will  not  make  things  seen  twice  as 
far  off  as  one.  The  cause  is  profound ;  but  it  seem- 
eth  that  the  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the 
senses  do  mingle  respectively,  every  one  with  his 
kind;  but  not  in  proportion,  as  is  before  demon- 
strated :  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  the  first 
impression,  which  is  from  privative  to  active,  as 
from  silence  to  noise,  or  from  darkness  to  light,  is  a 
greater  degree  than  from  less  noise  to  more  noise, 
or  from  less  light  to  more  light.  And  the  reason 
of  that  again  may  be,  for  that  the  air,  after  it  hath 
received  a  charge,  doth  not  receive  a  surcharge,  or 
greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  first 
charge.  As  for  the  increase  of  virtue  generally, 
what  proportion  it  beareth  to  the  increase  of  the 
matter,  it  is  a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itself. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  melioration  of 
sounds. 

229.  All  reflexions  concurrent  do  make  sounds 
greater;  but  if  the  body  thatcreateth  either  the  ori- 
ginal sound,  or  the  reflexion,.be  clean  and  smooth, 
it  maketh  them  sweeter.     Trial  ni«y  be  made  of  a 
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lute  or  viol,  with  the  belly  of  polished  brass  instead 
of  wood.  We  see  that  even  in  the  open  air,  the 
wire -string  is  sweeter  than  the  string  of  guts.  And 
we  see  that  for  reflexion  water  excelleth ;  as  in 
music  near  the  water,  or  in  echos. 

230.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little  moist- 
ened on  the  inside,  but  yet  so  as  there  be  no  drops 
left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound,  than  if  the  pipe 
were  dry :  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree  of  sibilation 
or  purling ;  as  we  touched  it  before  in  the  title  of 
equality.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  things  porous 
being  superficially  wet,  and,  as  it  were,  between  dry 
and  wet,  become  a  little  more  even  and  smooth ;  but 
the  purling  which  must  needs  proceed  of  inequality, 
I  take  to  be  bred  between  the  smoothness  of  the  in- 
ward surface  of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  the  wet  cometh 
not,  but  it  remaineth  dry. 

231 .  In  fFosty  weather  music  within  doors  sound- 
eth  better.  Which  may  be  by  reason  not  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or  string  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  made  more  crisp,  and  so 
more  porous  and  hollow  :  and  we  see  that  old  lutes 
sound  better  than  new  for  the  same  reason.  And 
so  do  lute-strings  that  have  been  kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  the  ming- 
ling of  open  air  with  pent  air ;  therefore  trial  may 
be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  double  belly  ; 
making  another  belly  with  a  knot  ever  the  strings  ; 
yet  so,  as  there  be  room  enough  for  the  strings, 
and  room  enough  to  play  below  that  belly.  Trial 
may  be  made  also  of  an  Irish  harp,  with  a  concave 
on  both  sides  :  whereas  it  useth  to  have  it  but  on 
one  side.  The  doubt  may  be,  lest  it  should  make 
too  much  resounding ;  whereby  one  note  would 
overtake  another. 

233.  If  you  sing  in  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it  maketh 
the  singing  more  sweet.  And  so  I  conceive  it 
would,  if  it  were  a  song  in  parts  sung  into  several 
drums ;  and  for  handsomeness  and  strangeness  sake, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  curtain  between  the 
place  where  the  drums  are  and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  sound  is  created  in  a  wind  instru- 
ment between  the  breath  and  the  air,  yet  if  the 
sound  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body  of 
the  pipe,  it  meliorateth  the  sound.  For,  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  a  differing  sound  in  a  tnimpet  or  pipe 
of  wood  ;  and  again  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe  of  brass. 
It  were  good  to  try  recorders  and  hunters'  horns  of 
brass,  wliat  the  sound  would  be. 

235.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intension  of 
the  sense,  where  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  the  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sight  suspended  :  and  therefore  sounds  are  sweeter, 
as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ; 
and  I  suppose  they  are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others:  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  when  all  the  senses  are  bound  and  sus- 
pended, music  is  far  sweeter  than  when  one  is  fully 
waking. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  imitation  of 
sounds, 

236.  It  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature  when  it  is 


attentively  considered,  how  children,  and  some 
birds,  learn  to  imitate  speech.  They  take  no  mark 
at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  speak- 
eth,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the  dark  as  by 
light.  The  sounds  of  speech  are  very  curious  and 
exquisite :  so  one  would  think  it  were  a  lesson  hard 
to  learn.  It  is  true  that  it  is  done  with  time,  and 
by  little  and  little,  and  with  many  essays  and  proffers, 
but  all  this  dischargeth  not  the  wonder.  It  would 
make  a  man  think,  though  this  which  we  shall  say 
may  seem  exceeding  strange,  that  there  is  some 
transmission  of  spirits ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the 
teacher  put  in  motion  should  work  i^ith  the  spiriti 
of  the  learner  a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate ; 
and  so  to  perfect  the  imitation  by  degrees.  Bat 
touching  operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature,  we 
shall  speak  in  due  place ;  chiefly  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  creatures  a 
predisposition  to  imitate.  We  see  how  ready  apes 
and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of  man;  and 
in  the  catching  of  dottrels,  we  see  how  the  foolish 
bird  playeth  the  ape  in  gestures :  and  no  man,  it 
effect,  doth  accompany  with  others,  but  he  leameth, 
ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or  voice,  or  fashion 
of  the  other. 

237.  In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be 
the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter  j  for  birds  will 
learn  one  of  another ;  and  there  is  no  reward  by 
feeding,  or  the  like,  given  them  for  the  imitation; 
and  besides,  you  shall  have  parrots  that  will  not 
only  imitate  voices,  but  laughing,  knocking,  squeak- 
ing of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of  a  cart-wheel : 
and,  in  effect,  any  other  noise  they  hear. 

238.  No  beast  can  imitate  the  speech  of  man, 
but  birds  only ;  for  the  ape  itself,  that  is  so  ready 
to  imitate  otherwise,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of 
imitation  of  speech.  It  is  true  that  I  have  known 
a  dog,  that  if  one  howled  in  his  ear,  he  would  fall  a 
howling  a  great  while.  What  should  be  the  apt- 
ness of  birds  in  comparison  of  beasts  to  imitate  the 
speech  of  man,  may  be  farther  inquired.  We  see  that 
beasts  have  those  parts  which  they  count  the  instni- 
ments  of  speech,  as  lips,  teeth,  &c,  liker  unto  man 
than  birds.  As  for  the  neck,  by  which  the  throat 
passetb,  we  see  many  beasts  have  it  for  the  length 
as  much  as  birds.  What  better  gorge  or  arteiy 
birds  have,  may  be  farther  inquired.  The  birds 
that  are  known  to  be  speakers,  are  parrots,  piea, 
jays,  daws,  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an 
adunque  bill,  but  the  rest  not 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptness  of  birds  is 
not  so  much  in  the  conformity  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  as  in  their  attention.  For  speech  must 
come  by  hearing  and  learning ;  and  birds  give  more 
heed,  and  mark  sounds  more  than  beasts ;  because 
naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with  them,  and 
practise  them  more,  as  appeareth  in  their  shfiging* 
We  see  also,  that  those  that  teach  birds  to  ting,  do 
keep  them  waking  to  increase  their  attention.  We 
see  also,  that  cock  birds  amongst  singing  birds  are 
ever  the  better  singers :  which  may  be  because  they 
are  more  lively  and  listen  more. 
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240,  Labour  and  intention  to  imitate  voices,  doth 
eoodoce  much  to  imitation :  and  therefore  we  see 
iImt  there  be  certain  pantomimi,  that  will  represent 
zbe  men  of  players  of  interludes  so  to  life,  as  if 
roa  lee  them  not  you  woald  think  they  were  those 
plarws  (hf  mseWes ;  and  so  the  voices  of  other  men 
tb4t  they  hear. 

M,  There  have  been  some  that  could  counter- 
frit  the  distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary 
ttbjret  of  hearing,  in  such  sort,  as  when  they  stand 
fcti  by  you,  you  would  think  the  speech  came  from 
afar  o^  in  a  fearful  manner.  How  this  is  done 
may  be  farther  inquired.  But  I  see  no  great  use  of 
n  bat  for  imposture,  in  counterfeiting  ghosts  or 
■fiirita. 

Bif€riment»  in  caiuort  touching  the  reJUxion  of 
tfounds. 

There  be  three  kinds  of  reflexions  of  sounds ;  a 
trildioo  concurrent,  a  reflexion  iterant,  which  we 
wD  echo ;  and  a  super-reflexion,  or  an  echo  of  an 
♦cho:  whereof  the  first  hath  been  handled  in  the 
vitk  of  magnitude  of  sounds  :  the  latter  two  we  will 
»^  speak  ot 

342.  The  reflexion  of  species  visible  by  mirrors 
y«o  my  command ;  because  passing  in  right  lines 
Ibry  may  be  guided  to  any  point:  but  the  reflexion 
«f  iounds  is  harder  to  master ;  because  the  sound 
fiM»5  great  spaces  in  arched  lines,  cannot  be  so 
fvided:  and  therefore  we  see  there  hath  not  been 
^diied  any  means  to  make  artificial  echos.  And 
M  echo  already  known  retumeth  in  a  very  narrow 

343.  The  natural  echos  are  made  upon  walb, 
•oods,  rocks,  hills,  and  banks ;  as  for  waters,  being 
tear*  they  make  a  concurrent  echo;  but  being  far- 
ther ofl;  as  upon  a  large  river,  they  make  an  iterant 
etho :  for  there  is  no  difierence  between  the  con- 
ftorwil  echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or 
lioTneis  of  the  return.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but 
«tfer  doth  help  the  delation  of  echo ;  as  well  as  it 
Mpeth  the  delation  of  original  sounds. 

dl4.  ft  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched, 
*at  if  you  speak  through  a  trunk  stopped  at  the 
^her  end,  you  shall  find  a  blast  return  upon  your 
Booth,  but  no  sound  at  all.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  cfeteness  which  preserveth  the  original,  is  not 
■We  to  preserve  the  reflected  sound  :  besides  that 
vcbos  are  seldom  created  but  by  loud  sounds.  And 
tbcTpfore  there  is  less  hope  of  artificial  echos  in  air 
feni  in  a  narrow  concave.  Nevertheless  it  hath 
teen  (ried«  that  one  leaning  over  a  weU  of  twenty- 
ht  fathom  deep,  and  speaking,  though  but  softly, 
fet  not  so  soft  as  a  whisper,  the  water  returned  a 
|ood  audible  echo.  It  would  be  tried  whether  speak- 
bg  in  caves,  where  there  is  no  issue,  save  where 
foa  speak,  will  not  yield  echos,  as  wells  do. 

345.  The  echo  cometh  as  the  original  sound  doth, 
Ni  a  round  orb  of  air :  it  were  good  to  try  the  cre- 
Bing  of  the  echo  where  the  body  repercussing  mak- 
Kh  an  angle ;  aa  against  the  return  of  a  wall,  &c. 
I Uo  we  see  that  in  mirrors  there  is  the  like  angle 
1^  incidence,  from  the  object  to  the  glass,  and  from 
*e  ^ats  to  the  eye.     And  if  yon  strike  a  ball  side- 
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long,  not  full  upon  the  surfiice,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way  !  whether  there  be  any 
such  resilience  in  echos,  that  is,  whether  a  man 
shall  hear  better  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  reper- 
cussing, than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  or  any 
where  in  a  right  line  between,  may  be  tried.  Trial 
likewise  would  be  made  by  standing  nearer  the  place 
of  repercussing,  than  he  that  speaketh ;  and  again, 
by  standing  ikrther  ofl*  than  he  that  speaketh ;  and 
so  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echos,  as  > 
well  as  original  sounds,  be  not  strongest  near  hand. 

246.  There  be  many  places  where  you  shall  hear 
a  number  of  echos  one  after  another :  and  it  is 
when  there  is  variety  of  hills  or  woods,  some  nearer, 
some  forther  off :  so  that  the  return  from  the  far- 
ther, being  last  created,  will  be  likewise  last  heard. 

247.  As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards 
the  back,  as  towards  the  front  of  him  that  speaketh ; 
so  likewise  doth  the  echo:  for  you  have  many  back 
echos  to  the  place  where  you  stand. 

248.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  three,  or 
four,  or  ^ye  words  distinctly,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
body  repercussing  be  a  good  distance  off:  for  if  it 
be  near,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  make  a  concur- 
rent echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the  sudden. 
It  is  requisite  likewise  that  the  air  be  not  much 
pent :  for  air  at  a  great  distance  pent,  worketh  the 
same  effect  with  air  at  large  in  a  small  distance. 
And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  speaking  in  the  well, 
though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice  came  back  sud- 
denly, and  would  bear  the  report  but  of  two  words. 

249.  For  echos  upon  echos,  there  is  a  rare  in* 
stance  thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  exactly     y 
describe.     It  is  some  three  or  four  miles  fi^m  Paris,  / 
near  a  town  called  Pont-Charenton :  and  some  bird- 
bolt  shot  or  more  from  the  river  of  Sein.     The  room 

is  a  chapel  or  small  church.  The  walls  all  stand- 
ing, both  at  the  sides  and  at  the  ends.  Two  rows 
of  pillars,  after  the  manner  of  aisles  of  churches,  also 
standing ;  the  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any 
embowment  near  any  of  the  walls  left.  There  was 
against  every  pillar  a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man's 
height ;  which  the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down 
the  Sein  in  stacks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there,  as  it 
seemeth,  for  their  ease.  Speaking  at  the  one  end, 
I  did  hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  several  times ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return 
sixteen  times :  for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  best,  as  all  other 
echos  are,  in  the  evening.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is 
not  echos  from  several  places,  but  a  tossing  of  the 
voice,  as  a  ball,  to  and  fro;  like  to  reflections  in 
looking-glasses,  where  if  you  place  one  glass  before 
and  another  behind,  you  shall  see  the  glass  behind 
with  the  image,  within  the  glass  before ;  and  again, 
the  glass  before  in  that;  and  divers  such  super- 
reflections,  till  the  species  speciei  at  last  die.  For 
it  is  every  return  weaker  and  more  shady.  In  like 
manner  the  voice  in  that  chapel  createth  speciem 
speciei,  and  maketh  succeeding  super-reflexions ; 
for  it  meltetb  by  degrees,  and  every  reflexion  is 
weaker  than  the  former :  so  that  if  you  speak  three 
words,  it  will,  perhaps,  some  three  times  report  you 
the  whole  three  words;   and  then  the  two  latter 
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words  for  some  times;  and  then  the  last  word  alone 
for  some  times ;  still  fading  and  growing  weaker. 
And  whereas  in  echos  of  one  return,  it  is  much  to 
hear  four  or  five  words;  in  this  echo  of  so  many 
returns  upon  the  matter,  you  hear  above  twenty 
words  for  three. 

250.  The  like  echo  upon  echo,  but  only  with  two 
reports,  hath  been  observed  to  be,  if  you  stand  be- 
tween a  house  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the  hiU. 
For  the  house  will  give  a  back  echo ;  one  taking  it 
from  the  other,  and  the  latter  the  weaker. 

251.  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will 
hardly  express  ;  as  S  for  one,  especially  being  prin- 
cipal in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  when  I 
went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton,  there  was  an 
old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  work  of  spirits,  and 
of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  call  Satan,  and  the 
echo  will  not  deliver  back  the  devil's  name;  but  will 

V  say,  va  t*en;  which  is  as  much  in  French  as  apage, 
or  avoid.  And  thereby  I  did  hap  to  find,  that  an 
echo  would  not  return  S,  being  but  a  hissing  and 
an  interior  sound. 

252.  Echos  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chop 
again  as  soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  as  hath 
been  partly  said :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that  is, 
give  more  space  between  the  voice  and  the  echo ; 
which  is  caused  by  the  local  nearness  or  distance : 
some  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words,  and  some 
a  shorter ;  some  more  loud,  full  as  loud  as  the 
original,  and  sometimes  more  loud,  and  some 
weaker  and  fainter. 

253.  Where  echos  come  from  several  parts  at 
the  same  distance,  they  must  needs  make,  as  it  were, 
a  choir  of  ^chos,  and  so  make  the  report  greater, 
and  even  a  continued  echo ;  which  you  shall  find  in 
some  hills  that  stand  encompassed  theatre-like. 

254.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refrac- 
tion in  sounds,  as  well  as  in  species  visible.  For  I 
do  not  think,  that  if  a  sound  should  pass  through 
divers  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  it  would  deliver 
the  sound  in  a  different  place  from  that  unto  which 
it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  refrac- 
tion. But  majoration,  which  is  also  the  work  of 
refraction,  appeareth  plainly  in  sounds,  as  hath  been 
handled  at  full,  but  it  is  not  by  diversity  of  mediums. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  consent  and 
dissent  between  vi.sibtes  and  audibles. 

We  have  obiter,  for  demonstration's  sake,  used 
in  divers  instances  the  examples  of  the  sight  and 
things  visible,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  sounds  :  but 
we  think  good  now  to  prosecute  that  comparison 
more  fully. 

Consent  of  visibles  and  audibles. 

255.  Both  of  them  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  fill  a  whole  floor  or  orb  unto  certain  limits  ;  and 
are  carried  a  great  way :  and  do  languish  and  lessen 
by  degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects 
froi^  the  sensories. 

256.  Both  of  them  have  the  whole  species  in 
every  small  portion  of  the  air,  or  medium,  so  as  the 
•species  do  pass  through  small  crannies  without  con- 


fusion :  as  we  see  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to  the  eye; 
and  in  cranniei  or  chinks,  as  to  the  sound. 

257.  Both  of  them  are  of  a  sudden  aad  easy 
generation  and  delation  ;  and  likewise  perish  swiftly 
and  suddenly ;  as  if  you  remove  the  light,  or  touch 
the  bodies  that  give,  the  sound. 

258.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  exquisite 
and  accurate  differences ;  as  of  colours,  figures,  mo- 
tions, distances,  in  visibles ;  and  of  articulate  voices, 
tones,  songs,  and  quaverings,  in  audibles. 

259.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working, 
do  not  appear  to  emit  any  corporal  substance  into 
their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue ;  neither 
again  to  raise  or  stir  any  evident  local  motion  in  their 
mediums  as  they  pass  ;  but  only  to  cany  certain 
spiritual  species ;  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  canse 
whereof,  being  hitherto  scarcely  attained,  we  shall 
search  and  handle  in  due  place. 

260.  Both  of  them  seem  not  to  generate  or  pro- 
duce any  other  efiTect  in  nature,  but  such  aa  apper* 
taineth  to  their  proper  objects  and  senses,  and  are 
otherwise  barren. 

261.  But  both  of  them,  in  their  own  proper 
action,  do  work  three  manifest  efiiects.  The  first, 
in  that  the  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser ;  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm ;  the 
report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice  :  the  second,  in  that 
an  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyeth  the 
sense ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye  i  a  violent 
sound  near  the  ear,  the  hearing :  the  third,  in  that 
both  of  them  will  be  reverberate ;  as  in  mirrors,  and 
in  echos. 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  destroy  or  hinder  the 
species  of  the  other,  although  they  encounter  in  the 
same  medium;  as. light  or  colour  hinder  not  sound, 
nor  e  contra. 

263.  Both  of  them  afifect  the  sense  in  living 
creatures,  and  yield  objects  of  pleasure  and  dislike: 
yet  nevertheless  the  objects  of  them  do  also,  if  it  be 
well  observed,  afiect  and  work  upon  dead  things; 
namely,  such  as  have  some  conformity  with  the 
organs  of  the  two  senses ;  as  visibles  work  upon  a 
looking-glass,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo,  which  re- 
semble in  some  sort  the  cavern  and  structure  of 
the  ear. 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diversiy  work,  as  they 
have  their  medium  diversiy  disposed.  So  a  trem- 
bling medium,  as  smoke,  maketh  the  object  aeem  to 
tremble,  and  a  rising  or  falling  medium,  as  winds, 
maketh  the  sounds  to  rise  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  most 
propitious  and  conducible,  is  air;  for  glass  or  water, 
&c.  are  not  comparable. 

266.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  object  is  fine 
and  accurate,  it  conduceth  much  to  have  the  sense 
intentive  and  erect ;  insomuch  as  you  contract  your 
eye  when  you  would  see  sharply  ;  and  erect  your 
ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively;  which  in  beasts 
that  have  ears  movable  is  most  manifest. 

267.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multi- 
plied and  conglomerate,  generate  heat ;  which  is  a 
different  action  from  the  action  of  sight :  and  the 
multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
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gwiertte  an  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  which 
■  m  action  materiate,  differing  from  the  action  of 
MBDd;  if  it  be  true,  which  is  anciently  re|)orted,  that 
birdi  with  great  shonta  have  fallen  down.  . 

DUiintB  of  xnsihUs  and  audibUi,      / 

^.  The  ipecies  of  visiblea  seem  to  be  eroiaaions 
of  bMmi  from  the  objects  seen,  almost  lU^  odours, 
«vf  that  they  are  more  incorporeal :  bu^he  species 
of  todiblfs  seem  to  participate  more  with  local  mo- 
tnn,  like  percassions,  or  impressions  nmde  upon  the 
lir.  So  that  whereas  all  bodies  do  seem  to  work  in 
tro  tDanners,  either  by  the  communication  of  their 
mtorea,  or  by  the  impressions  and  signatures  of  their 
B<i(iooi;  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
fwtkipate  more  of  the  former  operation,  and  the 
ipecifs  audible  of  the  latter. 

269.  The  species  of  atidibles  seem  to  be  carried 
core  manifestly  through  the  air  than  tde  species  of 
lisiUes ;  for  I  conceive  that  a  contrary  strong  wind 
vill  not  much  hinder  the  sight  of  visibles,  as  it  will 
<te  ihe  hearing  of  sounds. 

270.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  others  be- 
TVffn  viribles  and  audibles,  that  is  the  most  re- 
•arkable,  as  that  whereupon  many  smaller  differ- 
ed depend :  namely,  that  visibles,  except  lights, 
w^cirried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in  arcuate 
^  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  visibles  do 
w  mtenningle  and  confound  one  another,  as  hath 
^ra  laid  before ;  but  sounds  do.  Hence  it  com- 
«h.  that  the  solidity  of  bodies  doth  not  much 
l^r.'ifr  the  sight,  so  that  the  bodies  be  clear,  and  the 
Y^^  in  a  right  line,  as  in  glass,  crystal,  diamonds, 
•*'^,  &c.  but  a  thin  scarf  or  handkerchief,  though 
**»7  be  bodies  nothing  so  solid,  hinder  the  sight : 
^Jipreas  contrariwise,  these  porous  bodies  do  not 
■och  hinder  the  hearing,  but  solid  bodies  do  al- 
ft^t  stop  it,  or  at  the  least  attenuate  it.  Hence 
«*ft  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflexion  of  visibles  small 
J*^«»s  suffice ;  but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles 
*«  required  greater  spaces,  as  hath  likewise  been 
aH  before. 

271.  Visibles  are  seen  farther  off  than  sounds 
*»*  heard ;  allowing  nevertheless  the  rate  of  their 
^V»^\  for  otherwise  a  great  sound  will  be  heard 
Mer  off  than  a  small  body  seen. 

272.  Visibles  require,  generally,  some  distance 
^<en  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  be  better  seen ; 
■hereaa  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  approach  of  the 
•"""d  is  to  the  sense,  the  better.  But  in  this  there 
*>y  be  a  double  error.  The  one,  because  to  seeing 
*w?  it  required  light ;  and  any  thing  that  touch- 

*  the  pupil  of  the  eye  all  over  exclndeth  the  light. 
^  \  have  heard  of  a  person  very  credible,  who 
*«sielf  was  cured  of  a  cataract  in  one  of  his  eyes, 
^  while  the  silver  needle  did  work  upon  the  sight 
'  bis  eye,  to  remove  the  film  of  the  cataract,  he 
»^er  nw  any  thing  more  clear  or  perfect  than  that 
•Wt*  needle :  which,  no  doubt,  was,  because  (he 
**dle  wai  lesser  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  so 
[^  not  the  light  from  it.  The  other  error  may  be, 

*  that  the  object  of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the 
^\  of  the  eye  directly  without  any  interception ; 
^berea*  the  cave  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  sound 
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a  little  from  the  organ  :  and  so  nevertheleiis  there  is 
some  distance  required  in  both. 

273.  Visibles  are  swiftlier  carried  to  the  sense 
than  audibles ;  as  appeareth  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning, flame  and  report  of  a  piece,  motion  of  the  air 
in  hewing  of  wood.  All  which  have  been  set  down 
heretofore,  but  are  proper  for  this  title. 

274*  I  conceive  also,  that  the  species  of  audibles 
do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  those  of  visibles : 
for  although  even  those  of  visibles  do  hang  some  time, 
as  we  see  in  rings  turned,  that  show  like  spheres ; 
in  lutestrings  filliped;  a  fire-brand  carried  along, 
which  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it ;  and  in  the 
twilight ;  and  the  like  :  yet  I  conceive  that  sounds 
stay  longer,  because  they  are  carried  up  and  down 
with  the  wind ;  and  because  of  the  distance  of  the 
time  in  ordnance  discharged,  and  heard  twenty 
miles  off. 

275.  In  visibles  there  are  not  found  objects  so 
odious  and  ingrate  to  the  sense  as  in  audibles.  For 
foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate  objects. 
And  therefore  in  pictnres,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  offend ;  but  in  audibles,  the  grating  of  a  saw, 
when  it  is  sharpened,  doth  offend  so  much,  as  it 
setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  And  any  of  the  harsh 
discords  in  music  the  air  doth  straightways  refuse. 

276.  In  visibles,  after  great  light,  if  you  come 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrariwise,  out  of  the 
dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  dazzled  for  a 
time,  and  the  sight  confused }  but  whether  any  such 
effect  be  after  great  sounds,  or  after  a  deep  silence, 
may  be  better  inquired.  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that 
those  that  dwell  near  the  cataracts  of  Nilus,  are 
struck  en  deaf :  but  we  find  no  such  effect  in  cannon- 
iers,  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell  upon  bridges. 

277.  It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour  is 
so  weak,  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of  direct 
beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  basis  is  in  the 
object,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye  j  so  as  there 
is  a  corradiation  and  conjunction  of  beams:  and 
those  beams  so  sent  forth,  yet  are  not  of  any  force 
to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or  second  beams,  except 
it  be  by  reflexion,  whereof  we  speak  not.  For  the 
beams  pass,  and  give  little  tincture  to  that  air  which 
is  adjacent  \  which  if  they  did,  we  shonld  see^colours 
out  of  a  right  line.  But  as  this  is  in  colours,  so 
otherwise  it  is  in  the  body  of  light  For  when 
there  is  a  skreen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye, 
yet  the  light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon  one 
writeth  ;  so  that  the  light  is  seen  where  the  body 
of  the  flame  is  not  seen,  and  where  any  colour,  if  it 
were  placed  where  the  body  of  the  flame  is,  would 
not  be  seen.  I  judge  that  sound  is  of  this  latter 
nature ;  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  sides  of 
K  wall,  and  the  voice  is  heard,  I  judge  it  is  not  only 
the  original  sound  which  passeth  in  an  arched  line ; 
but  the  sound  which  passeth  above  the  wall  in  a 
right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion  round  about  it 
as  the  first  did,  though  more  weak. 

Eccperiments  in  consort  touching  the  tympathy  or 
antipathy  of  sounds  one  with  another. 

278.  All  concords  and  discords  of  music  are,  no 
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doubt,  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds.  And 
so,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call  broken 
music,  or  consort  music,  some  consorts  of  instruments 
are  sweeter  than  others,  a  thing  not  sufficiently  yet 
observed :  as  the  Irish  harp  and  base  viol  agree 
well :  the  recorder  and  stringed  music  agree  well : 
organs  and  the  voice  agree  well,  &c.  But  the  vir- 
ginals  and  the  lute ;  or  the  Welsh  harp  and  Irish 
harp ;  or  the  voice  and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  so  well : 
but  for  the  melioration  of  music,  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try  and 
inquire. 

279.  There  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  a 
lute  or  viol  be  laid  upon  the  back,  with  a  small 
straw  upon  one  of  the  strings ;  and  another  lute  or 
viol  be  laid  by  it ;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  viol  the 
unison  to  that  string  be  strucken,  it  will  make  the 
string  move ;  which  will  appear  both  to  the  eye, 
and  by  the  straw's  falling  off.  The  like  will  be,  if 
the  diapason  or  eighth  to  that  string  be  strucken, 
either  in  the  same  lute  or  viol,  or  in  others  lying 
by :  but  in  none  of  these  there  is  any  report  of 
sound  that  can  be  discerned,  but  only  motion. 

280.  It  was  devised,  that  a  viol  should  have  a  lay 
of  wire>strings  below,  as  close  to  the  belly  as  a  lute ; 
and  then  the  strings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge 
as  in  ordinary  viols ;  to  the  end  that  by  this  means 
the  upper  strings  strucken  should  make  the  lower 
resound  by  sympathy,  and  so  make  the  music  the 
better?  which  if  it  be  to  purpose,  then  sympathy 
worketh  as  well  by  report  of  sound  as  by  motion. 
But  this  device  I  conceive  to  be  of  no  use,  because 
the  upper  strings,  which  are  stopped  in  great 
variety,  cannot  maintain  a  diapason  or  unison  with 
the  lower,  which  are  never  stopped.  But  if  it 
should  be  of  use  at  all,  it  must  be  in  instruments 
which  have  no  stops,  as  virginals  and  harps ;  where- 
in trial  may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  strings,  distant 
the  one  from  the  other. 

281.  The  experiment  of  sympathy  may  be  trans- 
ferred, perhaps,  from  instruments  of  strings  to  other 
instruments  of  sound.  As  to  try,  if  there  were  in 
one  steeple  two  bells  of  unison,  whether  the  striking 
of  the  one  would  move  the  other,  more  than  if  it 
were  another  accord :  and  so  in  pipes,  if  they  be  of 
equal  bore  and  sound,  whether  a  little  straw  or 
feather  would  move  in  the  one  ^\[*e,  when  the  other 
is  blown  at  an  unison. 

282.  It  seemeth,  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  instru- 
ment of  sense  hath  a  sympathy  or  similitude  with 
that  which  giveth  the  reflexion,  as  hath  been  touch- 
ed before :  for  as  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  crys- 
tal, or  glass,  or  water ;  so  is  the  ear  a  sinuous  cave, 
with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and  reverberate  the  sound : 
which  is  like  to  the  places  that  report  echos. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  hindering  or 
helping  of  the  hearing, 

283.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  so 
well.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  membrane  of  the 
ear  is  extended ;  and  so  rather  casteth  off  the  sound 
than  draweth  it  to. 

284.  We  hear  better  when  we  bold  our  breath 
than  contrary  :  insomuch  as  in  all  listening  to  attain 


a  sound  afar  off  men  hold  their  breath.  The  can 
is,  for  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion  is  outward 
and  therefore  rather  driveth  away  the  voice  thi 
draweth  it:  and  besides  we  see,  that  in  all  labour 
do  things  with  any  strength,  we  hold  the  bread 
and  listening  after  any  sound  that  is  heard  with  d 
ficulty,  is  a  kind  of  laliour, 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  he&rin 
and  I  conceive  it  likely  to  succeed,  to  make  an  i 
strument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  where 
may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the  ear;  m 
the  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  1] 
skirts ;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And  I 
the  narrow  end  of  it  be  set  close  to  the  ear :  m 
mark  whether  any  sound,  abroad  in  the  open  a 
will  not  be  heard  distinctly  ft'om  farther  distant 
than  without  that  instrument ;  being,  as  it  were,  1 
ear-spectacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in  Spi 
an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear,  that  he! 
eth  somewhat  those  that  are  thick  of  hearing. 

286.  If  the  mouth  be  shut  close,  neverthek 
there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  mormi] 
such  as  is  used  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  no»lr{ 
be  likewise  stopped,  no  sach  murmur  can  be  mad| 
except  it  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  palate  towards  i\ 
throat.  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifestly  that 
sound  in  the  mouth,  except  such  as  aforesaid,  if  i| 
mouth  be  stopped,  passeth  from  the  palate  throa^ 
the  nostrils. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  spiritual  ari\ 
fine  nature  0/  sounds, 

287.  The  repercussion  of  sounds,  which  we  c^ 
echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence 
sounds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercu*sl^ 
should  be  created  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  lil 
instruments,  with  the  original  sound :  but  we  ^ 
what  a  number  of  exquisite  instruments  muat  co 
cur  in  speaking  of  words,  whereof  there  is  no  ra^ 
matter  in  the  returning  of  tliem,  but  only  a  pla 
stop  and  repercussion. 

288.  The  exquisite  differences  of  articul^ 
sounds,  carried  along  in  the  air,  show  that  tU 
cannot  be  signatures  or  impressions  in  the  air.  1 
hath  been  well  refuted  by  the  ancients.  For  it 
true,  that  seals  make  excellent  impre^ons ;  and  i 
it  may  be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  geom 
tion  :  but  then  the  delation  and  continuance  of  thcj 
without  any  new  sealing,  show  apparently  they  c*\ 
not  l>e  impressions. 

289.  All  sounds  are  suddenly  made,  and  do  vH 
denly  perish :  but  neither  that,  nor  the  exquisite  di 
ferences  of  them,  is  matter  of  so  great  admiTatioi 
for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in  lutes  and  papi 
are  as  swift ;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  no  very  1^ 
instrument,  doth  in  speech  make  no  fewer  motini 
than  there  be  letters  in  all  the  words  which  1^ 
uttered.  But  that  sounds  should  not  only  be  i 
speedily  generated,  but  carried  so  far  every  wr\  ^ 
such  a  momentary  time,  deserveth  more  admirM<4 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  stand  in  the  middle  of  1 
field  and  speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  heard  a  farloof  ^ 
roimd ;  and  that  shall  be  in  articulate  sounds ;  ui 
those  shall  be  entire  in  every  httle  portion  of  the  «<? 
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idJ  thli  shall  be  done  ia  the  space  of  less  than  a 
nioate. 

290.  The  sudden  generation  and  perishing  of 
Knoda»  mnst  be  one  of  these  two  ways.  Either  that 
th»  air  so&reth  some  force  by  sound,  and  then 
itftoredi  itself,  as  water  doth ;  which  being  divided 
baketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  itself  to  the  na- 
toal  consistence :  or  otherwise,  that  the  air  doth 
villinglf  imbibe  the  sound  as  grateful,  but  cannot 
Butnii  it ;  for  that  the  air  hath,  as  it  should  seem, 
4  leeret  and  hidden  appetite  of  receiving  the  sound 
lithe  fint;  but  then  other  gross  and  more materiate 
fnKdet  of  the  air  straightways  suffocate  it ;  like 
•ito  flame,  which  is  generated  with  alacrity,  but 
itzai^t  quenched  by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other 
abienl  bodies. 

There  be  these  differences  in  genera],  by  which 
Hiiadi  are  divided  :  1.  Musical,  immusical.  2. 
Wde,  base.  3.  Plat,  sharp.  4.  Soft,  loud.  5.  Ex- 
Ifnof.iaterior.  6.  Clean,  harsh,  or  purling.  7.  Arti- 
mW,  inarticulate. 

We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this  inqnisi- 
te  of  sounds  diligently ;  both  because  sound  \% 
■p  of  the  most  hidden  portions  of  nature,  as  we 
■iti  in  the  beginning,  and  because  it  is  a  virtue 
vhicb  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immateriate ; 
rteteof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Besides,  we 
<irc  wiUiog,  now  in  these  our  first  centuries,  to 
nie  a  pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exact  inquisition ; 
Md  ve  shall  do  the  like  hereafter  in  some  other 
rtjeeis  which  require  it.  For  we  desire  that  men 
(bould  learn  and  perceive,  how  severe  a  thing  the 
toe  ia<{msitioD  of  nature  is  ;  and  should  accustom 
^^•■•ehres  by  the  light  of  particulars  to  enlarge 
km  miads  to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not 
I'uee  the  world  to  the  narrowness  of  their  minds. 

Stptriment  solitary  touching  th€  orient  colours  in 
dissolution  o/ metals. 

^1.  Metals  give  orient  and  fine  colours  in  dis- 
■latMos;  as  gold  giveth  an  excellent  yellow; 
Mfilver  an  excellent  green ;  tin  giveth  an  excel- 
U  iBire :  likewise  in  their  putrefactions  or  rusts ; 
s  ftfmiHon,  verdigrease,  bise,  cirrus,  &c.  and  like- 
^  in  their  vitri factions.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
f  t^ir  strength  of  body  they  are  able  to  endure 
tv  ^  or  strong  waters,  and  to  be  put  into  an  equal 
*itiitt ;  sikI  again  to  retain  a  part  of  their  princi- 
i|  fpirk:  which  two  things,  equal  posture  and 
ttiek  spirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make  colours 
IfhiMoe. 

^ffrimeni  solitary  touching  prolongation  of  life, 

^3.  It  eondneeth  unto  long  lif»,  and  to  the 
ne  placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  diereby  do 
■>  prey  and  consume  the  juice  of  the  body,  either 
^  men's  actions  be  free  and  voluntary,  that  no- 
iu^irhe  done  in  vita  Minerva,  but  secundum  genium ; 
rm  die  other  side,  that  the  actions  of  men  be  full 
Angulation  and  commands  within  themselves:  for 
*»  the  victory  and  performing  of  the  command 
l»*th  a  good  disposition  to  the  spirits ;  especially 

there  be  a  proceeding  from  degree  to  degree ;  for 
>«»  the  sense  of  the  victory  is  the  greater.     An 


example  of  the  former  of  these  is  in  a  country  life ; 
and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and  philosophers,  and 
such  as  do  continually  enjoin  themselves. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  appetite  of  union 
in  bodies, 

293.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an 
appetite  of  union,  and  evitation  of  solution  of  conti- 
nuity: and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees; 
but  the  most  remarkable  and  fit  to  be  distinguished 
are  three.  The  first  in  liquors ;  the  second  in  hard 
bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or  tena- 
cious. In  liquors  this  appetite  is  weak  :  we  see 
in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  stillicides,  as 
hath  heen  said ;  the  falling  of  them  in  round  drops, 
which  is  the  form  of  union ;  and  the  staying  of 
them  for  a  little  time  in  bubbles  and  froth.  In  the 
second  degp'ee  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  strong ;  as  in 
iron,  in  stone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  third,  ^his  ap- 
petite  is  in  a  medium  between  the  other  two :  for 
such  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  and  continue  to  themselves; 
and  therefore  they  rope,  and  draw  themselves  in 
threads ;  as  we  see  in  pitch,  glue,  bird-lime,  &c. 
But  note,  that  all  solid  bodies  are  cleaving  more  or 
less  :  and  that  they  love  better  the  touch  of  some- 
what that  is  tangible,  than  of  air.  For  water  in 
small  quantity  cleaveth  to  any  thing  that  is  solid : 
and  so  would  metal  too,  if  the  weight  drew  it  not  off. 
And  therefore  gold  foliate,  or  any  metal  foliate, 
cleaveth  :  but  those  bodies  which  are  noted  to  be 
clammy  and  cleaving,  are  such  as  have  a  more  in- 
different appetite  at  once  to  follow  another  body, 
and  to  hold  to  themselves.  And  therefore  they  are 
commonly  bodies  ill  mixed ;  and  which  take  more 
pleasure  in  a  foreign  body,  than  in  preserving  their 
own  consistence;  and  which  have  little  predomi- 
nance in  drought  or  moisture. 

Experiments  solitary  touching  the  like  operations  of 
heat  and  time, 

294.  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  effects. 
Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parch- 
ment, leaves,  roots,  clay,  &c.  And  so  doth  time  or 
age  arefy ;  as  in  the  same  bodies,  &c.  Heat  dis- 
solveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in  their  spirits ; 
as  in  divers  liquefactions:  and  so  doth  time  in  some 
bodies  of  a  softer  consistence,  as  is  manifest  in 
honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid,  and  the 
like  in  sugar ;  and  so  in  old  oil,  which  is  ever  more 
clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  use.  Heat 
causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out  of  the 
body ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals ;  and  so  doth 
time;  as  in  the  rust  of  metals.  But  generally  heat 
doth  that  in  small  time  which  age  doth  in  long. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  differing  (dera- 
tions of  fire  and  time, 

295.  Some  things  which  pass  the  fire  are  softest 
at  first,  and  by  time  grow  hard,  as  the  crumb  of 
bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft,  as 
the  crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweetmeats,  salt,  &c.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  those  things  which  wax  hard 
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with  time,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  meltings 
and  in  those  that  wax  soft  with  time,  contrariwise, 
the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  baking ;  and  what- 
soever the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  some  degree 
dissolve. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  motions  by  imitation, 

296.  Motions  pass  from  one  man  to  another,  not 
so  much  by  exciting  imagination  as  by  invitation; 
especially  if  there  be  an  aptness  or  inclination  be- 
fore. Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and  stretch* 
ing  do  pass  from  man  to  man;  for  that  that  causeth 
gaping  and  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits  are  a 
little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For  then 
they  strive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  expel  that 
which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowsy,  and  desirous 
to  sleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  do  use  to  yawn 
and  stretch ;  and  do  likewise  yield  a  voice  or  sound, 
which  is  an  interjection  of  expulsion ;  so  that  if 
another  be  apt  and  prepared  to  do  the  like,  he  fol- 
loweth  by  the  sight  of  another.  So  the  laughing 
of  another  maketh  to  laugh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  infectious  diseases, 

297.  There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are  in•^ 
fectious;  and  others  that  are  not.  Those  that  are 
infectious  are,  first,  such  as  are  chiefly  in  the  spirits, 
and  not  so  much  in  the  humours ;  and  therefore 
pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such  are  pestilences, 
lippitudes,  and  such  like.  Secondly,  such  as  taint 
the  breath,  which  we  see  passeth  manifestly  from 
man  to  man  ;  and  not  invisibly,  as  the  effects  of  the 
spirits  do ;  such  are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
Thirdly,  such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  and  there- 
fore taint  the  air  or  the  body  adjacent ;  especially 
if  they  consist  in  an  unctuous  substance  not  apt  to 
dissipate  ;  such  are  scabs  and  leprosy.  Fourthly, 
such  as  are  merely  in  the  humours,  and  not  in  the 
spirits,  breath,  or  exhalations ;  and  therefore  they 
never  infect  but  by  touch  only  ;  and  such  a  touch 
also  as  cometh  within  the  epidermis  ;  as  the  venom 
of  the  French  poi^  and  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  incorporation  of 
powders  and  liquors. 

298.  Most  powders  grow  more  close  and  coherent 
by  mixture  of  water,  than  by  mixture  of  oil,  though 
oil  be  the  thicker  body  ;  as  meal,  &c.  The  reason 
is  the  congruity  of  bodies ;  which  if  it  be  more, 
maketh  a  perfecter  imbibition  and  incorporation ; 
which  in  most  powders  is  more  between  them  and 
water,  than  between  them  and  oil ;  but  painters' 
colours  ground,  and  ashes,  do  better  incorporate 
with  oil. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  exercise  of  the  body, 

299.  Much  motion  and  exercise  is  good  for  some 
bodies  ;  and  sitting  and  less  motion  for  others.  If 
the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  superfluous  moistures, 
too  much  motion  hurteth :  and  it  is  an  error  in 
physicians,  to  call  too  much  upon  exercise.  Like- 
wise men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  use  not  exercise 
and  a  spare  diet  lioth ;  but  if  much  exercise,  then 
a  plentiful  diet ;  and  if  sparing  diet,  then  Jittle  ex- 
ercise. The  benefits  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first, 
that  i^.sendeth  nourishment  into  the  parts  more 
forcibly.  Secondly,  that  it  helpeth  to  excem  by 
sweat,  and  so  maketh  the  parts  assimilate  the  more 
perfectly.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  substance  of 
the  body  more  solid  and  compact ;  and  so  less  apt 
to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  The 
evils  that  come  of  exercise  are^  first,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly,  that 
it  doth  absorb  likewise,  and  attenuate  too  much  the 
moisture  of  the  body.  Thirdly,,  that  it  maketh  too 
great  concussion,  especially  if  it  be  violent,  of  the 
inward  parts,  which  delight  more  in  rest  But  ge- 
nerally exercise,  if  it  be  much,  is  no  friend  to  pro- 
longation of  life ;  which  is  one  cause  why  women 
live  longer  than  men,  because  they  stir  less. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  meats  that  induce 
satiety. 

300.  Some  food  we  may  use  long,  and  much,  with- 
out glutting ;  48  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fat  or  rank, 
&c.  Some  other,  though  pleasant,  glutteth  sooner ; 
as  sweet-meats,  fat  meats,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
appetite  consisteth  in  the  emptiness  of  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach ;  or  possessing  it  with  somewhat  that 
is  astringent;  and  therefore  cold  and  dry.  Bat 
things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling  ;  and 
do  swing  and  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach ;  and  go  not  down  so  speedily  :  and  again 
turn  sooner  to  choler,  which  is  hot,  and  ever  abeteth 
th«  appetite.  We  see  also  that  another  cmnse  of 
satiety  is  an  over-custom ;  and. of  appetite  is  novelty ; 
and  therefore  meats  if  the  same  be  continually  taken, 
induce  loathing.  To  give  the  reason  of  the  distaste 
of  satiety,  and  of  the  pleasure  in  novelty ;  and  tn 
distinguish  not  only  the  meats  and  drinks,  hut  a]e>o 
in  motions,  loves,  company,  delights,  studies,  what 
they  be  that  custom  mnkelh  more  grateful,  and 
what  more  tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for 
meats,  the  cause  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker,  ami 
more  excited  towards  that  which  is  new,  than  to- 
wards that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relish  by 
former  use.  And,  generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  what- 
soever is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first,  is  made  grate- 
ful by  custom ;  but  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  at 
first,  groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 
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EtpmaieniM  in  consort  touehing  the  clarification  of 
liqu^s,  and  the  accelerating  thereof, 

AcciLEJUTiON  of  time,  in  works  of  nature,  may 
nil  be  esteemed  inter  magnalia  naturae.  And  even 
is  difioc  miracles,  accelerating  of  the  time  is  next 
to  the  creatipy  pf  the  nw**^**^  We  will  now  there- 
ibre  proceed  to  the  inquiry  of  it :  and  for  accelera- 
tioa  of  germination,  we  will  refer  it  over  unto 
ibe  place  where  we  shall  handle  the  subject  of 
plafit«  generally ;  and  will  now  begin  with  other 
Aeeelerations. 

301.  Liquors  are,  many  of  them,  at  the  first  thick 
i&d  troobled;  as  muste,  wort,  juices  of  fruits,  or 
^rU  expressed,  &c.  and  by  time  they  settle  and 
<knij.  But  to  make  them  clear  before  the  time  is 
4  great  work ;  for  it  is  a  spur  to  nature,  and  putteth 
W  out  of  her  pace ;  and,  besides,  it  is  of  good  use 
lor  making  drinks  and  sauces  potable  and  service- 
^  speedily.  But  to  know  the  means  of  accelerating 
c^niication,  we  must  first  know  the  causes  of  clari- 
ficatjon.  The  first  cause  is,  by  the  separation  of 
Ae  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor  from  the  finer.  The 
secood,  by  the  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  of 
tb  liqoor  with  the  tangible  parts :  for  that  ever 
Mfrreteateth  bodies  clear  and  untroubled.  The  third 
I9  the  refining  the  spirit  itself,  which  thereby  giveth 
t*  (he  liquor  more  splendour  and  more  lustre, 

302.  First,  for  separation,  it  is  wrought  by 
*(ight,  as  in  the  ordinary  residence  or  settlement 
ofHqtion;  by  heat,  by  motion,  by  precipitation,  or 
vUimatioo,  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts 
other  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction ; 
I7  ^besion,  as  when  a  body  more  viscous  is 
nngled  and  agitated  with  the  liquor,  which  viscous 
^T»  afterwards  severed,  draweth  with  it  the  grosser 
pit!  of  the  liquor ;  and  lastly,  by  percolation  or 
l*«ge. 

^.  Secondly,  for  the  even  distribution  of  the 
^^%  it  \m  wrought  by  gentle  heat ;  and  by  agita- 
ow  or  motion,  for  of  time  we  speak  not,  because  it 
A  that  we  would  anticipate  and  represent ;  and  it 
**  wrought  also  by  mixture  of  some  other  body 
'hicb  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the  liquor,  and  to  make 
the  fjurits  the  better  pass  through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  the  spirit,  it  is 
'viooght  likewise  by  heat ;  by  motion  ;  and  by  mix- 
*i«  of  some  body  which  hath  virtue  to  attenuate. 
8*  therefore,  having  shown  the  causes,  for  the  acce- 
^i^g  of  clarification  in  general,  and  the  inducing 
^^K  take  these  instances  and  trials. 

305.  It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or 
"•er  from  the  lees,  which  we  call  racking,  whereby 
J*  win  clarify  much  the  sooner ;  for  the  lees,  though 
^  keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting, 
rn  witbal  they  cast  up  some  spissitude  :  and  this 
tasfance  is  to  be  referred  to  separation. 

306.  (hi  the  other  side  it  were  good  to  try,  what 
^t  adding  to  the  liquor  more  lees  than  his  own  will 


work ;  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the  liquor  turbid, 
yet  they  refine  ihe  spirits.  Take  therefore  a  vessel 
of  new  beer,  and  take  another  vessel  of  new  beer, 
and  rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  unracked  vessel, 
and  see  the  effect :  this  instance  is  referred  to  the 
refining  of  the  spirits. 

307.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  some  quantity  of 
stale  beer  into  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  acce- 
lerate the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body  of  the 
beer,  and  cutting  the  grosser  parts,  whereby  they 
may  fall  down  into  lees.  And  this  instance  again 
is  referred  to  separation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are 
infused  in  liquor,  the  more  thick  and  troubled  the 
liquor  is ;  but  the  longer  they  be  decocted  in  the 
liquor,  the  clearer  it  is.  The  reason  is  plain,  be< 
cause  in  infusion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
part  oY  the  gross  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor : 
but  in  decoction,  though  more  goeth  forth,  yet  it 
either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  settleth  at  the  bottom. 
And  therefore  the  most  exact  way  to  clarify  is,  first, 
to  infuse,  and  then  to  take  off  the  liquor  and  decoct 
it;  as  they  do  in  beer,  which  hath  malt  first  infused 
in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop. 
This  also  is  referred  to  separation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a 
bottle  filled  with  new  beer,  almost  to  the  very  neck ; 
let  the  bottle  be  well  stopped,  lest  it  fiy  out :  and 
continue  it,  renewing  the  embers  every  day,  by  the 
space  of  ten  days ;  and  then  compare  it  with  another 
bottle  of  the  same  beer  set  by.  Take  also  lime 
both  quenched  and  unquenched,  and  set  the  bottles 
in  them,  ut  supra.  This  instance  is  referred  both 
to  the  even  distribution,  and  also  to  the  refining  of 
the  spirits  by  heat. 

310.  Take  bottles,  and  swing  them,  or  carry  them 
in  a  wheel-barrow  upon  rough  ground  twice  in  a 
day  ;  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottles  full,  but 
leave  some  air ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to  the 
stopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  flower :  and  when  you 
have  shaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the  drink 
into  another  bottle  stopped  close  after  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  for  if  it  stay  with  much  air  in  it,  the  drink 
will  pall ;  neither  will  it  settle  so  perfectly  in  all  the 
parts.  Let  it  stand  some  twenty-four  hours :  then 
take  it,  and  put  it  again  into  a  bottle  with  air,  ut 
supra  :  and  thence  into  a  bottle  stopped,  ut  supra : 
and  so  repeat  the  same  operation  for  seven  days. 
Note,  that  in  the  emptying  of  one  bottle  into  another, 
you  must  do  it  swiftly  lest  the  drink  pall.  It  were 
good  also  to  try  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below 
the  neck,  without  emptying.  This  instance  is  re- 
ferred to  the  even  distribution  and  refining  of  the 
spirits  by  motion. 

311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  outward, 
which  belongeth  to  separation,  trial  would  be  made 
of  clarifying  by  adhesion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  stirred  with  it:  for  it  may  be  that  the 
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grosser  part  of  the  beer  will  cleave  to  the  milk  i  the 
doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  sever  well  again ; 
which  is  soon  tried.  And  it  is  usual  in  clarifying 
hippocras  to  put  in  milk  ;  which  after  severeth  and 
carrieth  with  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  hippocras, 
as  hath  been  said  elsewhere.  Also  for  the  better 
clarification  by  percolation,  when  they  tun  new  beer, 
they  use  to  let  it  pass  through  a  strainer;  and  it  is 
like  the  finer  the  strainer  is,  the  clearer  it  will  be. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  maturation,  and  the 
accelerating  thereof.  And  first,  touching  the  ma- 
turation and  quickening  of  drinks.  And  next, 
touching  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  in- 
quire of.  And  of  maturation  itself.  It  is  of  three 
natures.  The  maturation  of  fruits :  the  maturation 
of  drinks  :  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes  and 
ulcers.  This  last  we  refer  to  another  place,  where 
we  shall  handle  experiments  medicinal.  There  be 
also  other  maturations,  as  of  metals,  &c.  whereof  we 
will  speak  as  occasion  serveth.  But  we  will  begin 
with  that  of  drinks,  because  it  bath  such  afllnity 
with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  is  wrought 
by  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together,  where- 
by they  digest  more  perfectly  the  grosser  parts :  and 
it  is  effected  partly  by  the  same  means  that  clarifi- 
cation is,  whereof  we  spake  before ;  but  then  note, 
that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the  spirits 
so  smooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead, 
which  ought  to  have  a  little  flowering.  And  there- 
fore all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  \Vc  see  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks ; 
in  muste,  in  wine,  as  it  is  drunk,  and  in  vinegar. 
Whereof  muste  hath  not  the  spirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united,  so  as  they  make 
the  parts  somewhat  more  oily ;  vinegar  hath  them 
congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, the  greatest  and  finest  spirit  and  part  being  ex- 
haled :  for  we  see  vinegar  is  made  by  setting  the 
vessel  of  wine  against  the  hot  sun ;  and  therefore 
vinegar  will  not  bum ;  for  that  much  of  the  finer 
parts  is  exhaled. 

314.  The  refreshing  and  quickening  of  drink  pall- 
ed or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  Uie  motion  of  the  spirit : 
so  we  see  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the  spirit,  and 
maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  We  see  also  bot- 
tling of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new  and  full  of  spirit,* 
so  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy.  A  pan 
of  coles  in  the  cellar  doth  likewise  good,  and  maketh 
the  drink  work  again.  New  drink  put  to  drink  that 
is  dead  provoketh  it  to  work  again  :  nay,  which  is 
more,  as  some  affirm,  a  brewing  of  new  beer  set  by 
old  beer,  maketh  it  work  again.  It  were  good  also 
to  enforce  the  spirits  by  some  mixtures,  that  may 
excite  and  quicken  them  ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bot- 
tles, nitre,  chalk,  lime,  &c.  We  see  cream  is  ma- 
tured, and  made  to  rise  more  speedily  by  putting 
in  cold  water ;  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down 
the  whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of 
drink  well  stopped,  either  in  dry  earth  a  good  depth ; 


or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water;  and  b' 
of  all,  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  well  somewl 
above  the  water  for  some  fortnight's  space,  ia    -i 
excellent  means  of  making  drink  fresh  and   qaic  i 
for  the  cold  doth  not  cause  any  exhaling   of  t^ 
spirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  it  rarifieth  t 
rest  that  remain  :  but  cold  maketh  the  spirits  vig 
ous,  and  irritateth  them,  whereby  they  incorpor 
the  parts  of  the  liquor  perfectly.  \ 

316.  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits;  it  2 
wrought  by  the  calling  forth  of  the  spirits  of  I  j 
body  outward,  and  so  spreading  them  more  smootll  ^ 
and  likewise  by  digesting  in  some  degree  the  g^nm  z 
parts ;  and  this  is  eflfected  by  heat,  motion,  attr  ; 
tion ;  and  by  a  rudiment  of  patrefaction :  for  \ 
inception  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  maiuratioiL 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  fArm  ^ 
in  hay  ;  in  flour ;  in  chalk ;  in  lime ;  covered  or  ^ 
with  onions ;  covered  over  with  crabs ;  elosed  up  ^ 
wax ;  shut  in  a  box,  &c.  There  was  also  an  ap^ ., 
hanged  up  in  smoke ;  of  all  which  the  experiim  , 
sorted  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  space,  the  apple  endoi 
in  wax  was  as  green  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  ptitil . 
in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  The  canse  . 
for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air,  which  is  «i  ^ 
predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  first  firesha 
and  moisture :  but  the  inconvenience  is,  Ihjit  ^ 
tasteth  a  little  of  the  wax ;  which  I  sappose^  H  ^ 
pomegranate,  or  some  such  thick-coated  fruir«  ^ 
would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  smoke,  turned  fi 
an  old  mellow  apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft,  sweet,  5 
low  within.  The  cause  is,  for  that  such  a  degi 
of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  scorch,  {i 
we  see  that  in  a  great  heat,  a  roast  apple  softene 
and  melteth ;  and  pigs'  feet,  made  of  quarters 
wardens,  scorch  and  have  a  skin  of  cole,)  doth  m* 
low,  and  not  adnre :  the  smoke  also  maketh  fi 
apple,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  with  soot,  which  heipe 
to  mature.  We  see  that  in  drying  of  pears  si 
prunes  in  the  oven,  and  removing  of  them  often  : 
they  begin  to  sweat,  there  is  a  like  operation ;  b 
that  is  with  a  far  more  intense  degree  of  heat. 

320.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  mA 
were  well  matured ;  as  appeared  both  in  their  y* 
lowness  and  sweetness.  The  eause  is,  for  that  tb^ 
degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes,  being 
smothering  heat,  is  of  all  the  rest  most  proper,  H 
it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arefy  1  and  that  is  tni 
maturation.  Note,  that  the  taste  of  those  appl^ 
was  good  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  experiment  flttr^ 
for  use. 

321.  The  apples  covered  with  crabs  atid  onJ 
were  likewise  well  matured.  The  cause  is,  not 
heat ;  but  for  that  the  crabs  and  the  onions  djivi 
forth  the  spirits  of  the  apple,  and  spread  thc^ 
equally  throughout  the  body ;  which  taketh  swal 
hardness.  So  we  see  one  apple  ripeneth  agdaj 
another.  And  therefore  in  making  of  cider  tlicj 
turn  the  apples  first  upon  a  heap.  So  one  ehssl^ 
of  grapes  that  toucheth  another  whilst  it  grv^ 
eth,  ripeneth  fiftster ;  "  botrus  contra  botntm  cifin^ 
maturescit"  ' 
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pi.  The  apples  in  hay  and  the  straw  ripened 
^i\j,  though  not  so  much  as  the  others ;  but 
itpple  in  the  straw  more.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
my  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat, 
Ifft  dose  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not 
B3.  The  apple  in  the  close  box  was  ripened  also: 
^(tttse  is,  for  that  all  air  kept  close  hath  a  de- 
b  U  warmth  :  as  we  see  in  wod,  for,  plush,  &e. 
kdmt  all  these  were  compared  with  another 
It  of  the  same  kind,  that  lay  of  itself:  and  in 
priiOD  of  that  were  more  sweet  and  more 
k  sad  so  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 
k  Take  an  apple,  or  pear,  or  other  like  fruit, 
iKkfl  it  upon  a  table  hard :  we  see  in  common 
menee,  thst  the  rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten 
hit  presently  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  smooth 
ilodon  of  the  spirits  into  the  parts :  for  the 
^  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh  the  harsh- 
I:  )«t  this  hard  rolling  is  between  concoction, 
t  ample  maturati(m ;  therefore,  if  you  should 
ftem  but  gently,  perhaps  twice  a  day  ;  and  co^- 
titiovic  seven  days,  it  is  like  they  would  ma- 
feore  finely,  and  like  unto  the  natur^  maturation. 
K.  Take  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
nd  cover  it,  to  see  whether  that  solution  of 
bnty  will  not  hasten  a  maturation  :  we  see  that 
W I  wasp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten,  in  a 
p.  or  any  fruit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily, 
k  Take  an  apple,  &c.  and  prick  it  with  a  pin 
U  holes,  not  deep,  and  smear  it  a  little  with 
Rw  cinnamon  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  every 
[fcr  ten  days,  to  see  if  the  yirtual  heat  of  the 
porttrong  waters  will  not  mature  it 
Mcsc  trials  also,  as  was  used  in  the  first,  set 
Wt  of  the  same  fruits  by,  to  compare  them ; 
Mt  them  by  their  yellowness  and  by  their 

W^Meni  tolitary  touching  the  making  of  gold, 

p*  worid  hath  been  much  abused  by  the  opinion 
Ming  of  gold :  the  work  itself  I  judge  to  be 
p|e;  but  the  means,  hitherto  propounded,  to 
P  't  ire  in  the  practice,  full  of  error  and  im- 
^  snd  in  the  theory,  full  of  unsound  imagina- 
f  For  to  say.  tb>ft  niitiir**  hat^i  i^n  JnUn^'^"  ^^ 
^allm^g  jolj.  and  that  if  she  were^elivered 
^tmpedimenis,  8rie"_yoiild  perform  lier  own 
R:  wJ  tjiat,  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  le- 
■t'N  pTmefaTs  were  cuced,  they  would  become 
F^nTthat  a  little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in 

C^  of  projection,  will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser 
mto  gold  by  multiplying :  all  these  are  but 
t^«;  snd  so  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchemy. 
to  hclpTRTmatter,  the  alchemists  call  in  like- 
°>any  vanities  out  of  astrology,  natural  magic, 
NwitioM  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  auricular 
JJ*«o«»  feigned  testimonies  of  ancient  authors, 
■  •*»•  Kke.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  side,  they  have 
Ntht  to  light  not  a  few  profitable  experiments, 
■thereby  made  the  world  some  amends.  But  we, 
i»  we  iball  come  to  handle  the  version  and  trans- 
■••Don  of  bodies,  and  the  experiments  concerning 
Jp  wid  minerals,  will  lay  oi>en  the  true  ways 
*  paaiagei  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this 


great  effect  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  despair  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad 
upon  the  making  of  silver :  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the  most  pon- 
derous and  roateriate  amongst  metals,  of  other  metals 
less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than  via  versa,  to 
make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver ;  both  which  are 
more  ponderous  than  silver ;  so  that  they  need  rather 
a  farther  degree  of  fixation,  than  any  condensation. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  occasion  of  handling  the  axi- 
oms touching  maturation  we  will  direct  a  trial 
touching  the  maturing  of  metals,  and  thereby  turn- 
ing some  of  them  into  gold :  for  we  conceive  indeed 
that  a  perfect  good  concoction,  or  digestion,  or  ma- 
turation of  some  metals,  will  produce  gold.  And 
here  we  call  to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman, 
that  had  wrought  himself  into  the  belief  of  a  great 
person,  by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold : 
whose  discourse  was,  that  gold  might  be  made; 
but  that  the  alchemists  over-fired  the  work :  for,  he 
said,  the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  temper- 
ate heat,  as  being  in  nature  a  subterrany  work, 
where  little  heat  cometh ;  but  yet  more  to  the  mak- 
ing of  gold  than  of  any  other  metal ;  and  therefore 
that  he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should 
carry  a  temperate  and  equal  heat :  and  that  it  was 
the  work  of  many  months.  The  device  of  the  lamp 
was  folly;  but  the  over-firing  now  used,  and  the 
equal  heat  to  be  required,  and  the  making  it  a 
work  of  some  good  time,  are  no  ill  discourses. 

We  resort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturation, 
in  effect  touched  before.  The  first  is,  that  there 
be  used  a  temperate  heat ;  for  they  are  ever  temper- 
ate heats  that  digest  and  mature  :  wherein  we  mean 
temperate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors,  which 
will  not  work  at  fdl  upon  metals.  The  second  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  metal  be  quickened,  and  the 
tangible  parts  opened :  for  without  those  two  opera- 
tions, the  spirit  of  the  metal  wrought  upon  will  not 
be  able  to  digest  the  parts.  The  third  is,  that  the 
spirits  do  spread  themselves  even,  and  move  not 
subsultorily ;  for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and 
pliant  And  this  requireth  a  heat  that  doth  not 
rise  and  fall,  but  continue  as  equal  as  may  be.  The 
fourth  is,  that  no  part  of  the  spirit  be  emitted,  but 
detained  :  for  if  there  be  emission  of  spirit,  the  body 
of  the  metal  will  be  hard  and  churlish.  And  this 
will  be  performed,  partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire, 
and  partly  by  the  closeness  of  the  vesseL  The 
fifth  is,  that  there  be  choice  made  of  the  likeliest 
and  best  prepared  metal  for  the  version ;  for  that 
will  fecilitate  the  work.  The  sixth  is,  that  you 
give  time  enough  for  the  work;  not  to  prolong 
hopes,  as  the  alchemists  do,  but  indeed  to  give  na- 
ture a  convenient  space  to  work  in.  These  prin- 
ciples are  most  certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  de- 
rive a  direction  of  trial  out  of  them,  which  may, 
perhaps,  by  farther  meditation  be  improved. 

327.  Let  there  be  a  small  furnace  made  of  a 
temperate  heat ;  let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  more ;  for  that 
above  all  importeth  to  the  work.  For  the  material, 
take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in  nature  sym- 
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bolizeth  most  with  gold ;  put  in  also  with  the  silver, 
a  tenth  part  of  quicksilver,  and  a  twelfth  part  of 
nitre,  by  weight :  both  these  to  quicken  and  open 
the  body  of  the  metal :  and  so  let  the  work  be  con- 
tinued by  the  space  of  six  months  at  the  least.  I 
wish  also,  that  there  be  at  some  times  an  injection 
of  some  oiled  substance ;  such  as  they  use  in  the 
recovering  of  gold,  which  by  vexing  with  separa- 
tions hath  been  made  churlish :  and  this  is  to  lay 
the  parts  more  close  and  smooth,  which  is  the  main 
work.  For  gold,  as  we  see,  is  the  closest  and  there- 
fore the  heaviest,  of  metals;  and  is  likewise  the 
most  flexible  and  tensible.  Note,  that  to  think  to 
make  gold  of  quicksilver,  because  it  is  the  heaviest, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped  ;  for  quicksilver  will  not 
endure  the  manage  of  the  6re.  Next  to  silver,  I 
think  copper  were  fittest  to  be  the  material. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  nature  of  gold* 

328.  Gold  hath  these  natures  ;  greatness  of 
weight ;  closeness  of  parts ;  fixation ;  pliantness,  or 
sofhiess  ;  immunity  from  rust ;  colour  or  tincture  of 
yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way,  though  most 
about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms 
concerning  the  same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  that  hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dispute 
whether  it  be  gold  or  no. 

Eocperiments  in  consort  touching  the  inducing  and 
accelerating  of  putrefaction. 

The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction,  is 
a  subject  of  a  very  universal  inquiry  :  for  corruption 
is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  :  and  they  two  are  as 
nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries  ;  and  the  guides  to 
life  and  death.  Putrefaction  is  the  work  of  the 
spirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  are  unquiet  to  get  forth 
and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
beams. The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of  the 
spirits,  which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hath  five 
difiering  operations.  If  the  spirits  be  detained 
within  the  body,  and  move  more  violently,  there  fol- 
loweth  colliquation,  as  in  metals,  &c.  If  more 
mildly,  there  foUoweth  digestion,  or  maturation ;  as 
in  drinks  and  fruits.  If  the  spirits  be  not  merely 
detained,  but  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
confused  and  inordinate,  there  foUoweth  putrefac- 
tion ;  which  ever  dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the 
body  into  much  inequality ;  as  in  flesh,  rotten  fruits, 
shining  wood,  &c.  and  s^o  in  the  rust  of  metals. 
But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 
loweth  vivification  and  figuration ;  as  both  in  living 
creatures  bred  of  putrefaction,  and  in  living  creatures 
perfect  But  if  the  spirits  issue  out  of  the  body, 
there  foUoweth  desiccation,  induration,  consumption, 
&c.  as  in  brick,  evaporation  of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

329.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putre- 
faction, are,  first,  by  adding  some  crude  or  watery 
moisture ;  as  in  wetting  of  any  flesh,  fruit,  wood,  with 
water,  &c  for  contrariwise  unctuous  and  oily  sub- 
stances preserve. 

330.  The  second  is  by  invitation  or  excitation ; 
as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple 
that  is  sound;  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  substance 


already  putrified»  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And  this 
is  also  notably  seen  in  ehurch-yards  where  tbey 
bury  much,  where  Uie  earth  wiU  consume  the  corp^ 
in  far  shorter  time  than  other  earth  wilL 

331.  The  third  is  by  closeness  and  stopping, 
which  detaineth  the  spints  in  prison  more  than  tbey 
would ;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  seek  ismae ; 
as  in  com  and  clothes  which  wax  musty ;  and 
therefore  open  air,  which  they  caU  aer  perflahilis, 
doth  preserve :  and  this  doth  appear  more  evidently 
in  agues,  which  come,  most  of  them,  of  obstructions, 
and  penning  the  humours,  which  thereupon  putcify. 

332.  The  fourth  is  by  solution  of  continuity ;  as 
we  see  an  apple  wiU  rot  sooner  if  it  be  cut  or 
pierced ;  and  so  will  wood,  &c.  And  so  the  fleah  of 
creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any  wouimL 

333.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaUng  or  by  the 
driving  back  of  the  principal  spints  which  preserve 
the  consistence  of  the  body;  so  that  when  their 
government  is  dissolved,  every  part  retumetfa  to  his 
nature  or  homogeny.  And  this  appeareth  in  urine 
and  blood  when  they  cool,  and  thereby  break  :  it 
appeareth  also  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  by  intense  colds.  I  con> 
ceive  also  the  same  eflect  is  in  pestilences ;  for  that 
the  malignity  of  the  infecting  vapour  danceth  the 
principal  spints,  and  maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their 
regiment;  and  then  the  humours,  flesh,  and  secondary 
spirits,  do  dissolve  and  break,  as  in  an  anarchy. 

334.  The  sixth  is  when  a  foreign  spirit,  stron^r 
and  more  eager  than  the  spirit  of  the  body,  entereth 
the  body ;  as  in  the  stinging  of  serpents.  And  this 
is  the  cause,  generaUy,  that  upon  all  poisons  follow- 
eth  sweUing:  and  we  see  sweUing  foUoweth  also 
when  the  spirits  of  the  body  itself  congregate  too 
much,  as  upon  blows  and  bruises ;  or  when  they  are 
pent  in  too  much,  as  in  sweUing  upon  cold.  And 
we  see  also,  that  the  spirits  coming  of  putrefaction 
of  humours  in  agues,  &c.  which  may  be  counted  as 
foreign  spirits,  though  they  be  bred  within  the 
body,  do  extinguish  and  sufibcate  the  natural  spirits 
and  heat 

335.  The  seventh  is  by  such  a  weak  degree  of 
heat,  as  setteth  the  spirits  in  a  little  motion,  but  is 
not  able  either  to  digest  the  parts,  or  to  issue  the 
spirits ;  as  is  seen  in  flesh  kept  in  a  room,  that  is 
not  cool :  whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will 
keep  longer.  And  we  see  that  vivification,  whereof 
putrefaction  is  the  bastard  brother,  is  eflected  by 
such  soft  heats ;  as  the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  heat 
of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releasing  of  the  8pirit3» 
which  before  were  close  kept  by  the  solidness  of  their 
coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite  of  issuing 
checked;  as  in  the  artificial  rusts  induced  by  strong 
waters  in  iron,  lead,  &c.,  and  therefore  wetting 
hasteneth  rust  or  putrefaction  of  any  thing,  because 
it  softeneth  the  crust  for  the  spirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  wet  and  dry ;  as  we  see  in  die  mouldering 
of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun ;  and  in  the  more  hasty 
rotting  of  wood,  that  is  sometimes  wet,  some- 
times dry. 

338.  The  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and  p^ 
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ndore  of  the  spirita  tbemsehres,  which  cannot  keep 
chcir  tfttioo ;  especially  if  they  be  left  to  them* 
«hc%  and  there  be  not  agitation  or  local  motion. 
JUveiee  in  corn  not  stirred;  and  men's  bodies  not 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction ; 
II  the  moulds  of  pies  and  flesh ;  the  moulds  of 
Mnges  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterward^  turn 
itfo  vorau,  or  more  odioas  putrefactions :  and  there- 
five,  commoolyy  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour.  And  if 
(be  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrify  totally,  it 
siU  etit  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the  mothers  of 
iftilkd  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and 
trees.  But  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of 
prauBStion ;  to  which  we  refer  it 

Experimenig  im  con$orl  touching  prohibiting  and 
preventing  putrefaction. 

It  a  an  inquiry  of  excellent  use,  to  inquire  of  the 
ttins  of  preventing  or  staying  putrefoction;  for 
IkfTtin  consisteth  the  means  of  conservation  of  bo- 
Im:  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dinolutions ;  the 
mt  \ff  consumption  and  desiccation ;  the  other  by 
ptre&ction.  But  as  for  the  putrefactions  of  the 
h&x%  of  men  and  living  creatures,  as  in  agues, 
WiTDi,  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  imposthumes,  and 
lieers  both  inwards  and  outwards,  they  are  a  great 
pt  of  physic  and  surgery ;  and  therefore  we  will 
Wite  the  inquiry  of  them  to  the  proper  place, 
vtio^  we  shall  handle  medical  experiments  of  all 
wu.  Of  the  rest  we  will  now  enter  into  an  in- 
IfBTf',  wherein  much  light  may  be  taken  from  that 
vtueh  hath  been  said  of  the  means  to  induce  or 
tardfiate  putrefections ;  or  the  removing  that  which 
«)sed  pQtrelaction,  doth  prevent  and  avoid  putre- 
fcrtioo. 

341.  The  firat  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking 
^nv&ctioii,  is  cold :  for  so  we  see  that  meat  and 
Ml  will  last  longer  nnputrified  or  unsoured,  in 
*ntcr  than  in  summer :  and  we  see  that  flowers 
*^  frnits,  put  in  conservatories  of  snow,  keep  fresh. 
And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  spirits, 
IM  onoatipation  of  the  tangible  parts. 

342.  The  second  is  astrictiou :  for  astriction  pro- 
••wit^Ui  diisolation :  as  we  see  generally  in  medi- 
os**,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do  inhibit 
ftt^^aetion :  and  by  the  same  reason  of  astringency, 
«me  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  fresh 
•*ter  long  from  putrifying.  And  this  astriction  is 
^  a  rabMance  that  hath  a  virtual  cold :  and  it 
•wbth  partly  by  the  same  means  that  cold  doth. 

**^  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air ;  and 
H^  the  exposing  to  the  air :  for  these  contraries, 
» it  Cometh  often  to  pass,  work  the  same  effect,  ac- 
•rfSn^  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter.  So  we 
•**.  flat  beer  or  wine,  in  bottles  close  stopped,  last 
■"gj  that  the  gamers  under  ground  keep  com 
^wgw  than  those  above  ground ;  and  that  fruit 
^wftiinwax  keepeth  flresh;  and  likewise  bodies 
|W  m  honey  and  flour  keep  more  fresh :  and  liquors, 
^ki,  and  Jidoes,  with  a  little  oil  cast  on  the  top, 
•tt^  fresh.  Contrariwise,  we  see  that  cloth  and 
*PF«el  not  aired  do  breed  moths  and  mould ;  and 


the  diveraity  is,  that  in  bodies  that  need  detention 
of  spirits,  the  exclusion  of  the  air  doth  good;  as 
in  drinks  and  com :  but  in  bodies  that  need  emis- 
sion of  spirits  to  discharge  some  of  the  superflu- 
ous moisture,  it  doth  hurt,  for  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  stirring;  for  pu- 
trefaction asketh  rest:  for  the  subtle  motion  which 
putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any  agitation ; 
and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and 
their  parts  together ;  as  we  see  that  turning  over  of 
com  in  a  gamer,  or  letting  it  mn  like  an  hour-glass, 
from  an  upper-room  into  a  lower,  doth  keep  it 
sweet;  and  running  waters  putrify  not:  and  in 
men's  bodies,  exercise  hindereth  putrefaction;  and 
contrariwise,  rest  and  want  of  motion,  or  stoppings, 
whereby  the  run  of  humours,  or  the  motion  of  per- 
spiration is  stayed,  further  putrefaction ;  as  we 
partly  touched  a  little  before. 

345.  The  fifth  is  the  breathing  forth  of  the  ad- 
ventitious  moisture  in  bodies ;  for  as  wetting  doth 
hasten  putrefaction,  so  convenient  drying,  whereby 
the  more  radical  moisture  is  only  kept  in,  putteth 
back  putrefaction ;  so  we  see  that  herbs  and  flowers, 
if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or  dried  in  the  hot 
sun  for  a  small  time,  keep  best  For  the  emission 
of  the  loose  and  adventitious  moisture  doth  be- 
tray the  radical  moisture;  and  carrieth  it  out  for 
company. 

346.  The  sixth  is  the  strengthening  of  the  spirits 
of  bodies ;  for  as  a  great  heat  keepeth  bodies  from 
putrefaction,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth  them  to  pu- 
trefaction; so  a  strong  spirit  likewise  preserveth, 
and  a  weak  or  faint  spirit  disposeth  to  corruption. 
So  we  find  that  salt  water  corrupteth  not  so  soon  as 
fresh  :  and  salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of 
meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefaction.  It  would  be 
tried  also,  whether  chalk  put  into  water  or  drink, 
doth  not  preserve  it  from  putrifying  or  speedy  sour- 
ing. So  we  see  that  strong  beer  will  last  longer 
than  small;  and  all  things  that  are  hot  and  aro- 
matical,  do  help  to  preserve  liquors,  or  powders, 
&c.  which  they  do  as  well  by  strengthening  the 
spirits,  as  by  soaking  out  the  loose  moisture. 

347.  The  seventh  is  separation  of  the  cruder 
parts,  and  thereby  making  the  body  more  equal ;  for 
all  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrify ;  and  watery 
substances  are  more  apt  to  putrify  than  oily.  So 
we  see  distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw 
waters;  and  things  that  have  passed  the  fire  do 
last  longer  than  those  that  have  not  passed  the  fire; 
as  dried  pears,  &c. 

348.  The  eighth  is  the  drawing  forth  continually 
of  that  part  where  the  putrefaction  beginneth ; 
which  is  commonly,  the  loose  and  watery  moisture ; 
not  only  for  the  reason  before  given,  that  it  pro- 
voketh  the  radical  moisture  to  come  forth  with  it; 
but  because  being  detained  in  the  body,  the  putre- 
faction taking  hold  of  it,  infecteth  the  rest:  as  we 
see  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies ;  and  the  same 
reason  is  of  preserving  herbs,  or  fruits,  or  flowers, 
in  bran  or  meal. 

349.  The  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing 
that  is  more  oily  or  sweet ;  for  such  bodies  are  least 
apt  to  putrify,  the  air  working  little  upon  them; 
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and  they  not  pntrifying,  preserve  the  rest  And 
therefore  we.  see  syrups  and  ointments  will  last 
longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  commixture  of  somewhat 
that  is  dry;  for  putrefaction  beginneth  first  from 
the  spirits,  and  then  from  the  moisture :  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrify :  and  therefore  smoke 
preserveth  flesh;  as  we  see  in  bacon  and  neats' 
tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &c. 

351.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
blown  airs  do  preserve  bodies  longer  than  other 
airs,  seemeth  to  me  probable;  for  that  the  blown 
airs,  being  overcharged  and  compressed,  will  hardly 
receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but  rather  re- 
pulse it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto 
flesh  was  put,  and  likewise  a  flower;  and  it  sorted 
not :  for  dry  bladders  will  not  blow  ;  and  new  blad- 
ders rather  farther  putrefaction :  the  way  were  there- 
fore to  blow  strongly  with  a  pair  of  bellows  into  a 
hogshead,  putting  into  the  hogshead,  before,  that 
which  you  would  have  preserved;  and  in  the  in- 
stant that  you  withdraw  the  bellows  stop  the  hole 
close. 

Eapenment  solitary  touching  wood  shining  in  the 
dark. 

352.  The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the 
dark,  we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued;  the 
rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light  here 
below,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  hath  least  apparent 
motion.  Fire  and  flame  are  in  continual  expense ; 
sugar  shineth  only  while  it  is  in  scraping ;  and  salt- 
water while  it  is  in  dashing ;  glow-worms  have  their 
shining  while  they  live,  or  a  little  after;  only  scales 
of  fishes  putrified  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  shining  wood :  and  it  is  true,  that  all  putrefac- 
tion hath  with  it  an  inward  motion,  as  well  as  fire 
or  light.  The  trial  sorted  thus  :  1.  The  shining  is 
in  some  pieces  more  bright,  in  some  more  dim; 
but  the  most  bright  of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the 
light  of  a  glow-worm.  2.  The  woods  that  have 
been  tried  to  shine,  are  chiefly  sallow  and  willow ; 
also  the  ash  and  hazel;  it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others. 
3.  Both  roots  and  bodies  do  shine,  but  the  roots 
better.  4.  The  colour  of  the  shining  part,  by  day- 
light is  in  some  pieces  white,  in  some  pieces  inclin- 
ing to  red  ;  which  in  the  country  they  call  the  white 
and  red  garret.  5.  The  part  that  shineth  is,  for 
the  most  part,  somewhat  soft,  and  moist  to  feel  to ; 
bMt  some  was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  so  as  it 
might  be  figured  into  a  cross,  or  into  beads,  &c. 
But  you  must  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like, 
in  any  thing  that  is  lightsome  :  for  even  a  face  in 
iron  red-hot  will  not  be  seen,  the  light  confounding 
the  small  differences,  of  lightsome  and  darksome, 
which  show  the  figure.  6.  There  was  the  shining 
part  pared  off,  till  you  came  to  that  that  did  not 
shine ;  but  within  two  days  the  part  contiguous  be- 
gan also  to  shine,  being  laid  abroad  in  the  dew ;  so 
as  it  seemeth  the  putrefaction  spreadeth.  7.  There 
was  other  dead  m^ood  of  like  kind  that  was  laid 
abroad,  which  shined  not  at  first ;  but  after  a  nighf  s 
lying  abroad  began  to  shine.  8.  There  was  other 
wood  that  did  first  shine ;  and  being  laid  dry  in  the 


house,  within  five  or  six  days  lost  the  shining ;  an 
laid  abroad  again,  recovered  the  shining.  9.  Shin 
ing  woods  being  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  sevex 
night  lost  their  shining ;  but  being  laid  in  a  cellai 
or  dark  room,  kept  the  shining.  10.  The  boiingc 
holes  in  that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying  it  abroac 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  shine  ;  the  cause  ii 
for  that  all  solution  of  continuity  doth  help  on  pi 
trefaction,  as  was  touched  before.  11.  No  woo 
hath  been  yet  tried  to  shine,  that  was  cut  down  alifi 
but  such  as  was  rotted  both  in  stock  and  root  wbtl 
it  grew.  12.  Part  of  the  wood  that  sbiocd  wa 
steeped  in  oil,  and  retained  the  shining  a  fortnighi 
13.  The  like  succeeded  in  some  steeped  in  watei 
and  much  better.  14.  How  long  the  shining  wii 
continue,  if  the  wood  be  laid  abroad  every  night,  an 
taken  in  and  sprinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  nc 
yet  tried.  15.  Trial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroa 
in  frosty  weather,  which  hurt  it  not.  16.  Ther 
was  a  great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  shine,  and  tb 
shining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  shined ;  yc 
after  two  nights,  though  it  were  kept  in  a  dry  rooi 
it  got  a  shining. 

Experiments  solitary  touching  the  acceleration  of 
birth. 

353.  The  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may  fa 
accelerated  in  two  respects ;  the  one,  if  the  embry 
ripeneth  and  perfecteth  sooner ;  the  other,  if  there  li 
some  cause  from  the  mother's  body,  of  expulsia 
or  putting  it  down :  whereof  the  former  is  goo^ 
and  argueth  strength ;  the  latter  is  ill,  and  comet 
by  accident  or  disease.  And  therefore  the  ancifi 
observation  is  tnie,  that  the  child  bom  in  the  sevent 
month  doth  commonly  well ;  but  bom  in  the  eighll 
month,  doth  for  the  most  part  die.  But  the  caui 
assigned  is  fabulous ;  which  is,  that  in  the  eightl 
should  be  the  return  of  the  reign  of  the  planet  Satun 
which,  as  they  say,  is  a  planet  malign  ;  whereas  i 
the  seventh  is  the  reign  of  the  moon,  which  is 
planet  propitious.  But  the  true  cause  is,  for  ifaa 
where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordinal^ 
time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when  it  i 
less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  acceleration  of 
growth  and  ataiure. 

354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  ouu 
proceed  either  from  the  plenty  of  the  nourishmeot 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  nourishment ;  or  from  tli 
quickening  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat  Fa 
the  first  excess  of  nourishment  is  hurtful;  for  i 
maketh  the  child  corpulent ;  and  growing  in  brettid 
rather  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take  an  n 
periment  from  plants,  which  if  they  spread  nod 
are  seldom  tail  As  for  the  nature  of  the  uoavA 
ment ;  first  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and  thrrefoit 
children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more  tall,  ths 
where  tbey  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh.  Tben 
is  also  a  received  tale ;  that  boiling  of  daisy  rao* 
in  milk,  which  it  is  certain  are  great  drien,  «l 
make  dogs  little.  But  so  much  is  true,  that  an  vm 
dry  nourishment  in  childhood  putteth  back  slatBfl 
Secondly,  the  nourishment  must  be  of  an  opcwnl 
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oitBR;  for  that  attenofttedi  the  jniee,  and  &rthereth 
rbe  fflodoB  of  the  spirits  upwards.     Neither  is  it 
nthoot  cause,  that  Xenophon,  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Pcniao  children,  doth  so  much  commend  their  feed- 
In^  Qpoa  cardamon ;  which,  he  saith,  made  them 
poir  better,  and  he  of  a  more  active  hahit     Car- 
4fflon  is  io  Latin  nasturtium  ;  and  with  us  water- 
erenes;  which,  it  is  certain,  is  a  herb  that,  whilst 
n  ii  joong,  is  friendly  to  Hfe.     As  for  the  quicken- 
ing of  natnral  heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with 
aerme ;  and  therefore  no  doubt  much  going  to 
lelkoai,  where   they  sit   so    much,  hindereth  the 
grovth  of  children ;  whereas  country  people  that 
go  not  to  school,  are  commonly  of  better  stature. 
Aid  again  men  must  beware  how  they  give  children 
vtf  tlnng  that  is  cold  in  operation  ;  for  even  long 
ne&iiigdoth  hinder  both  wit  and  stature.     This 
lAth  been  tried,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed 
wh  nitre  in  milk,  hath  become  very  little,  but  ex- 
treme Krely :  for  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  cold.     And 
rtKwgh  it  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  strength  of 
Jfn  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  children  and 
yomg  creatures  an  enemy  to  growth :  and  all  for 
^  «aine  reason  ;  for  heat  is  requisite  to  growth  ; 
^  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle  age,  heat  con- 
*«netb  the  spirits ;  which  the  coldness  of  the  spirit 
cf  nitre  doth  help  to  condense  and  con-ect. 

^*fmment9  in  comscrt  touching  iulphur  and  mer- 
cuty,  two  of  ParacelsUM^M  principles. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things ;  you  may 
*»m  them  by  several  names ;  sulphureous  and  mer- 
<wiil  which  are  the  chemists'  words,  for  as  for  their 
■li  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a  compound 
•f  the  other  two ;  inflammable  and  not  inflammable ; 
■itare  and  crude  ;  oily  and  watery.  For  we  see  that 
«  mbteminies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of  their 
*n^  brimstone  and  mercury ;  in  vegetables  and 
*^D;f  creatnres  there  is  water  and  oil ;  in  the  in- 
ferior order  of  pneumaticals  there  is  air  and  flame  j 
»*  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body  of  the  star  and 
U*  I«Te  sky.  And  these  pairs,  though  they  be  un- 
**«  hi  the  primitive  differences  of  matter,  yet  they 
JJ«n<o  have  many  consents:  for  mercury  and  sul- 
l*nr  are  principal  materials  of  metals ;  water  and 
™  >ft  principal  materials  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
^j  and  seem  to  differ  but  in  maturation  or  con- 
'wtion:  flame,  in  vulgar  opinion,  is  but  air  incensed; 
^  they  both  have  quickness  of  motion,  and  facility 
jfwMioD,  much  alike:  and  the  interstellar  sky, 
*^gh  the  opinion  be  vain,  that  the  star  is  the 
w«er  part  of  his  orb,  hath  notwithstanding  so  much 
*at)r  with  the  star,  that  there  is  a  rotation  of  that, 
«  «ell  as  of  the  star.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the 
^tni  magnalia  natune,  to  turn  water  or  watery 
«ee  into  oil  or  oily  juice  :  greater  in  nature,  than 
0  tarn  silrer  or  quicksilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and 
^'ffy  substance  tumeth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of 
•'  kinds.  First  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and 
^T^  which  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun  gather 
'Wwos  fatness,  more  than  either  of  them  have 
7«any;  as  we  see  in  that  they  put  forth  plants, 
*»ch  need  both  jmcea. 


356.  The  second  is  in  the  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment, made  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  living 
creatures;  whereof  plants  turn  the  juice  of  mere 
water  and  earth  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter : 
living  creatures,  though  much  of  their  fat  and  flesh 
are  out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meat  and  bread,  yet  they 
assimilate  also  in  a  measure  their  drink  of  water, 
&c.  But  these  two  ways  of  version  of  water  into  oil, 
namely,  by  mixture  and  by  assimilation,  are  by 
many  passages  and  percolations,  and  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  soft  heats,  and  by  circuits  of  time. 

357-  The  third  is  in  the  inception  of  putrefaction : 
as  in  water  corrupted,  and  the  mothers  of  waters 
distilled ;  both  which  have  a  kind  of  fatness  or  oiL 

358.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcoration  of  some 
metals:  as  saccharum  Satumi,  &c. 

359.  The  intention  of  version  of  water  into  a  more 
oily  substance  is  by  digestion  ;  for  oil  is  almost  no- 
thing else  but  water  digested ;  and  this  digestion  is 
principally  by  heat ;  which  heat  must  be  either  out- 
ward or  inward :  again,  it  may  be  by  provocation 
or  excitation ;  which  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
bodies  already  oily  or  digested  ;  for  they  will  some- 
what communicate  their  nature  with  the  rest. 
Digestjon  also  is  strongly  eflfected  by  direct  assimi- 
lation of  bodies  crude  into  bodies  digested  *,  as  in 
plants  and  living  creatures,  whose  nourishment  is 
far  more  crude  than  their  bodies  :  but  this  digestion 
is  by  a  great  compass,  as  hath  been  said.  As  for 
the  more  full  handling  of  these  two  principles, 
whereof  this  is  but  a  taste,  the  inquiry  of  which  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  inquiries  of  nature,  we  leave 
it  to  the  title  of  version  of  bodies ;  and  likewise  to 
the  title  of  the  first  congregations  of  matter;  which, 
like  a  general  assembly  of  estates,  doth  give  law  to 
all  bodies. 

EjBperiment  solitary  touching  chameleons, 

360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  bigness 
of  an  ordinary  lizard:  his  head  unproportionably 
big:  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth  his  head  without 
the  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  inflexible,  as  a 
hog  doth  :  his  back  crooked ;  his  skin  spotted  with 
little  tumours,  less  eminent  near  the  belly ;  his  tail 
slender  and  long :  on  each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers ; 
three  on  the  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside :  his 
tongue  of  a  marvellous  length  in  respect  of  his  body, 
and  hollow  at  the  end ;  which  he  will  launch  out  to 
prey  upon  flies.  Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dusky 
yellow,  brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly ;  yet 
spotted  with  blue,  white,  and  red.  If  he  be  laid  upon 
green,  the  green  predominateth ;  if  upon  yellow,  the 
yellow ;  not  so  if  he  be  laid  upon  blue,  or  red,  or 
white ;  only  the  green  spots  receive  a  more  orient 
lustre ;  laid  upon  black,  he  looketh  all  black,  though 
not  without  a  mixture  of  green.  He  feedeth  not 
only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal  suste- 
nance, for  sometimes  he  taketh  flies,  as  was  said ; 
yet  some  that  have  kept  chameleons  a  whole  year 
together,  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they  fed 
upon  any  thing  else  but  air;  and  might  observe  their 
bellies  to  swell  after  they  had  exhausted  the  air 
and  closed  their  jaws ;  which  they  open  commonly 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun.     They  have  a  foolish 
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tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a  chameleon  be  bnrat  upon 
the  top  of  a  house,  it  will  raise  a  tempest;  sup- 
posing, according  to  their  vain  dreams  of  sympathies, 
because  he  nourisheth  with  air,  his  body  should 
have  great  virtue  to  make  impression  upon  the  air. 

Experiment  ftolitary  touching  subterrany  Jires, 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
part  of  Media  there  are  eruptions  of  flames  out  of 
plains;  and  that  those  flames  are  clear,  and  cast  not 
forth,  such  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice,  as  moun- 
tain flames  do.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is,  because 
the  flame  is  not  pent  as  it  is  in  mountains  and  earth- 
quakes which  cast  flame.  There  be  also  some  blind 
fires  under  stone,  which  flame  not  out,  but  oil  being 
poured  upon  them  they  flame  out  The  cause 
whereof  is,  for  that  it  seemeth  that  the  fire  is  so 
choked,  as  not  able  to  remove  the  stone,  it  is  heat 
rather  than  flame ;  which  nevertheless  is  sufficient 
to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  nitre, 

362.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  lakes  the  water 
is  so  nitrous,  as,  if  foul  clothes  be  put  into  it,  it 
scoureth  them  of  itself:  and  if  they  stay  any  whit 
long,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  scouring  virtue 
of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because  it  is  a  body 
cold ;  and  we  see  warm  water  scoureth  better  than 
cold.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  it  hath  a  subtle 
spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth  any  thing  that  is 
foul  and  viscous,  and  sticketh  upon  a  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  congealing  of  air, 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greatest  you  can  get : 
fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it  about  the  neck  with 
a  silk  thread  waxed ;  and  upon  that  put  likewise 
wax  very  close  ;  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der drieth,  no  air  may  possibly  get  in  or  out  Then 
bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in  a  vault, 
or  in  a  conservatory  of  snow,  the  snow  being  made 
hollow  about  the  bladder ;  and  after  some  fortnight's 
distance,  see  whether  the  bladder  be  shrunk ;  for  if 
it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  coldness  of  the  earth 
or  snow  hath  condensed  the  air,  and  brought  it  a 
degree  nearer  to  water:  which  is  an  experiment  of 
great  consequence. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  congealing  of  water 
into  crystal. 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit,  that  in 
deep  caves  there  are  pensile  crystals,  and  degrees  of 
crystal  that  drop  from  above ;  and  in  some  other, 
though  more  rarely,  that  rise  from  below:  which 
though  it  be  chiefly  the  work  of  cold,  yet  it  may 
be  that  water  tTiat  passeth  through  the  earth,  ga- 
thereth  a  nature  more  clammy  and  fitter  to  congeal 
and  become  solid  than  water  of  itself.  Therefore 
trial  would  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth,  in  great 
frosts,  upon  a  hollow  vessel,  putting  a  canvass  be- 
tween, that  it  fulleth  not  in  :  and  pour  water  upon 
it,  in  such  quantity  as  will  be  sure  to  soak  through ; 
and  see  whether  it  will  not  make  a  harder  ice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dissolve 
than  ordinarily.     I  suppose  also,  that  if  you  make 


the  earth  narrower  at  &e  bottom  thaa  at  the  top, 
in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed,  it  will  help  the 
experiment  For  it  will  make  the  ice,  where  it  is- 
sueth,  less  in  bulk ;  and  evermore  smallness  of 
quantity  is  a  help  to  version. 

Experiment  solitary  touchitig  preserving  of  rout- 
leaves  both  in  colour  and  smell. 

365.  Take  damask  roses,  and  pull  them;  then 
dry  them  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  upon  a  lead  or 
terras,  in  the  hot  suo,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the 
hours  only  of  twelve  and  two^  or  thereabouts.  Then 
put  them  into  a  sweet  dry  earthen  bottle,  or  a  glass, 
with  narrow  mouths,  stuffing  them  close  together, 
but  without  bruising :  stop  the  bottle  or  glass  close, 
and  these  roses  will  retain  not  only  their  smell  per> 
feet,  but  their  colour  fresh  for  a  year  at  least  Note, 
that  nothing  do  so  much  destroy  any  plant,  or  other 
body,  either  by  putrefaction  or  arefaction,  as  the 
adventitious  moisture  which  hangeth  loose  in  the 
body,  if  it  be  not  drawn  out  For  it  betrayeth  and 
toUeth  forth  the  innate  and  radical  moisture  along 
with  it,  when  itself  goeth  forth.  And  therefore  in 
living  creatures,  moderate  sweat  doth  preserve  the 
juice  of  the  body.  Note,  that  these  roses,  when 
you  take  them  from  the  drying,  have  little  or  no 
smell ;  so  that  the  smell  is  a  second  smell,  that  is- 
sueth  out  of  the  flower  afterwards. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  continuance  of 
flame, 

366.  The  continuance  of  flame,  according  unto 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  worthy  the  inquiry  ;  chiefly,  for  that 
though  flame  be  almost  of  a  momentary  lasting,  yet 
it  receiveth  the  more  and  the  less :  we  will  first 
therefore  speak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed  wholly 
and  immediately,  without  any  wick  to  help  the  in- 
flammation.    A  spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  little 
heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as  long  as  came  to 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  pulses.     The  same  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a 
spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to  the  space  of  ninety- 
four  pulses.     Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  bay- 
salt,   eighty- three   pulses.      Mixed  with  the  like 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  dissolved  into  a  black 
water,  one  hundred  and  ten  pulses.     A  cube  or  pel- 
let of  yellow  wax  was  taken,  as  much  as  half  the 
spirit  of  wine,  and  set  in  the  midst,  and  it  burnt  ouly 
to  the  space  of  eighty-seven  pulses.     Mixed  with 
the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it  burnt  to  the 
space  of  one  hundred  pulses;   and  the  milk   was 
curdled.     Mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful 
of  water,  it  burnt  to  the  space  of  eighty-six  pulses ; 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  space 
of  four  pulses.      A  small  pebble  was  laid  in   the 
midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space    of 
ninety-four  pulses.    A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigne&s 
of  an  arrow,  and  about  a  finger's  length,  was  aet  up 
in  the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  tlie 
space  of  ninety-four  pulses.     So  that  the  spirit  o| 
wine  simple  endured  the  longest ;  and  the  spirit  oj 
wine  with  the  bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  oi 
water,  were  the  shortest 
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3fir.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  speedy 
san^  forth  of  the  flame  be  caused  by  the  greater 
kt$ogr  of  the  flame  in  burning  ;  or  by  the  resistance 
iihe  body  mixed,  and  the  aversion  thereof  to  take 
rkmf :  which  will  appear  by  the  quantity  of  the 
ifint  of  wine  that  remaineth  after  the  going  out  of 
(k  flame.  And  it  seemeth  clearly  to  be  the  latter; 
for  thai  the  mixture  of  things  least  apt  to  burn,  is 
iht  ipeediett  in  going  out.  And  note,  by  the  way, 
tht  ffirii  of  wine  burned,  till  it  go  out  of  itself, 
till  boni  DO  more ;  and  tasteth  nothing  so  hot  in 
ifetmoath  as  it  did ;  no,  nor  yet  sour,  as  if  it  were 
idtgree  towards  vinegar,  which  burnt  wine  doth; 
Wt  fint  and  dead. 

^.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  afore- 
mi  the  vax  dissolved  in  the  burning,  and  yet  did 
«  mcoiporate  itself  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  to  pro- 
flope  one  flame ;  but  wheresoever  the  wax  floated, 
»t*  flame  forsook  it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all  over, 
B<  put  the  flame  quite  ont. 

36J>.  The  experiments  of  the  mixture  of  the 
"pni  of  wine  inflamed,  are  things  of  discovery,  and 
H* of  Die:  but  now  we  will  speak  of  the  continu- 
tee  of  flames,  such  as  are  used  for  candles,  lamps, 
'Upcrt;  consisting  of  inflammable  matters,  and  of 
itKk  that  provoketh  inflammation.  And  this  im- 
HfWh  not  only  discovery,  but  also  use  and  profit ; 
taf  It  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 
k  made  as  fair  and  bright  as  others,  and  yet  last 
^n.  Wax  pure  made  into  a  candle,  and  wax 
to«l  leverally  into  candle-stuff,  with  the  particulars 
ta  faDow ;  via.  water,  aqua  vitee,  milk,  bay-salt,  oil, 
wjfff  nitre,  brimstone,  saw-dust,  every  of  these 
■•Hnga  sixth  part  to  the  wax ;  and  every  of  these 
■fl«  mixed,  being  of  the  same  weight  and  wick 
ffih  the  wax  pure,  proved  thus  in  the  burning  and 
•ing.  The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that  with 
"^fart;  which  first  homed  fair  till  some  part  of 
^  candle  was  consumed,  and  the  dust  gathered 
^t  the  laaste ;  but  then  it  made  the  snaste  big 
^  long,  and  to  bum  duskishly,  and  the  candle 
••I'd  in  half  the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  The  next 
^niftness  were  the  oil  and  butler,  which  consumed 
M  ^^h  part  swifter  than  the  pure  wax.  Then 
>»»»ed  Ml  swiftness  the  clear  wax  itself.  Then 
^fcsj-ttlt,  whicH  lasted  about  an  eighth  part  longer 
jn  the  clear  wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  vitw, 
wch  lasted  about  a  fifth  part  longer  than  the  clear 
U.  Then  followed  the  milk,  and  water,  with  little 
•trence  from  the  aqua  vit«,  but  the  water  slowest. 
•<  in  these  four  last,  the  wick  would  spit  forth 
■letiwks.  For  the  nitre,  it  would  not  hold  light- 
lihore  some  twelve  pulses  :  but  all  the  while  it 
»dd  tpit  out  portions  of  flame,  which  afterwards 
«W  go  out  into  a  vapour.  For  the  brimstone,  it 
Md  hold  lighted  much  about  the  same  time  with 
►  nitre  J  but  then  after  a  little  while  it  would  hard- 
'«i»d  cake  about  the  snaste  j  so  that  the  mixture  of 
■y^t  with  wax  will  win  an  eighth  part  of  the 
*^ofl»tting.  and  the  water  a  fifth. 
*70.  Af^  the  several  materials  were  triedj  trial 
••  likewise  made  of  several  wicks ;  as  of  ordinary 
non«  sewing  thread,  msh,  silk,  straw,  and  wood. 
^  wlk,  straw,  and  wood,  would  flame  a  little,  till 


they  came  to  the  wax,  and  then  go  ont :  of  the  other 
three,  the  thread  consumed  faster  than  the  cotton, 
by  a  sixth  part  of  time :  the  cotton  next ;  then  the 
rush  consumed  slower  than  the  cotton,  by  at  least  a 
third  part  of  time.  For  the  bigness  of  the  flame, 
the  cotton  and  thread  cast  a  flame  much  alike ;  and 
the  rush  much  less  and  dimmer.  Query,  whether 
wood  and  wicks  both,  as  in  torches,  consume  faster 
than  the  wicks  simple  ? 

371.  We  have  spoken  of  the  several  materials, 
and  the  several  wicks:  but  to  the  lasting  of  the 
flame  it  importeth  also,  not  only  what  the  material 
is,  but  in  the  same  material  whetjier  it  be  hard,  soft, 
old,  new,  &c.  Good  housewives,  to  make  their 
candles  bum  the  longer,  use  to  lay  them,  one  by 
one,  in  bran  or  flour,  which  make  them  harder,  and 
so  they  consume  the  slower :  insomuch  as  by  this 
means  they  will  outlast  other  candles  of  the  same 
stuff  almost  half  in  half.  For  bran  and  flour  have  a 
virtue  to  harden ;  so  that  both  age,  and  lying  in  the 
bran,  doth  help  to  the  lasting.  And  we  see  that 
wax  candles  last  longer  than  tallow  candles,  because 
wax  is  more  firm  and  hard. 

372.  The  lasting  of  flame  also  dependeth  upon 
the  easy  drawing  of  the  nourishment ;  as  we  see  in 
the  Court  of  England  there  is  a  service  which  they 
call  AUnight ;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great  cake  of 
wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst ;  whereby  it  cometh 
to  pass,  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the  nourishment 
ftirther  off.  We  see  also  that  lamps  last  longer,  be- 
cause the  vessel  is  for  broader  than  the  breadth  of 
a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  square ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being 
thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
whereupon  the  lamp  standeth  :  make  only  one  hole 
in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  farthest  from  the 
turret  Reverse  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  oil  by  that 
hole ;  and  then  set  it  upright  again ;  and  put  a  wick 
in  at  the  hole,  and  lighten  it :  you  shall  find  that  it 
will  bum  slow,  and  a  long  time :  which  is  caused,  as 
was  said  last  before,  for  that  the  flame  fetcheth  the 
nourishment  afar  off.  You  shall  find  also,  that  as 
the  oil  wasteth  and  descendeth,  so  the  top  of  the 
turret  by  little  and  little  filleth  with  air ;  which  is 
caused  l^  the  rarefaction  of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It 
were  worthy  the  observation,  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almost 
consumed,  whether  the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you 
put  to  it  the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it 
forth,  will  inflame.  It  were  good  also  to  have  the 
lamp  made,  not  of  tin,  hut  of  glass,  that  you  may 
see  how  the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in 
the  top. 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  closeness  of  the  air  wherein  the 
flame  bumeth.  We  see  that  if  wind  bloweth  upon 
a  candle  it  wasteth  apace.  We  see  also  it  lasteth 
longer  in  a  lanthom  than  at  large.  And  there  are 
traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  that  have  bumt  a 
very  long  time  in  caves  and  tombs. 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the  air  where  the  flame 
bumeth ;  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry. 
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The  air»  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flftme,  and 
maketh  it  burn  more  fiercely,  as  fire  scorcheth  in 
frosty  weather,  and  so  farthereth  the  consumption. 
The  air  once  heated,  I  conceive,  maketh  the  flame 
bum  more  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. 
The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indiflferent  i  the  air,  if  it  be 
moist,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the  flame,  as  we  see 
lights  will  go  out  in  the  damps  of  mines,  and  how- 
soever maketh  it  burn  more  dully,  and  so  helpeth 
the  continuance. 

Experiments  in  ccnsort  touching  burials  or  infusions 
of  divers  bodies  in  earth, 

376.  Burials  in  earth  serve  for  preservation ;  and 
for  condensation ;  and  for  induration  of  bodies.  And 
if  you  intend  condensation  or  induration,  you  may 
bury  the  bodies  so  as  earth  may  touch  them :  as  if 
you  will  make  artificial  porcelane,  &c.  And  the 
like  you  may  do  for  conservation,  if  the  bodies  be 
hard  and  solid  ;  as  clay,  wood,  &c.  But  if  you  in- 
tend preservation  of  bodies  more  soft  and  tender, 
then  you  must  do  one  of  these  two :  either  you  must 
put  them  in  cases,  whereby  they  may  not  touch  the 
earth ;  or  else  yon  must  vault  the  earth,  whereby 
it  may  hang  over  them,  and  not  touch  them  ;  for  if 
the  earth  touch  them,  it  will  do  more  hurt  by  the 
moisture,  causing  them  to  putrify,  than  good  by  the 
virtual  cold,  to  conserve  them ;  except  the  earth  be 
very  dry  and  sandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a 
linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight's  space  four 
feet  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in  a 
moist  place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth  no 
ways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a  little 
harder  than  they  were ;  otherwise  fresh  in  their 
colour ;  but  their  juice  somewhat  flatted.  But  with 
the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  became  putrified. 

37s.  A  bottle  of  beer,  buried  in  like  manner  as 
l>efore,  became  more  lively,  better  tasted,  and  clearer 
than  it  was.  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in  like  manner. 
A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried  came  forth  more  lively 
and  more  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet 
And  after  the  whole  month's  burial,  all  the  three 
came  forth  as  fresh  and  lively,  if  not  better  than 
before. 

379.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment  to  preserve 
oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  till  summer : 
for  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increased.  This 
may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  vessel  well 
covered,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth  come  not  at 
them ;  or  else  by  putting  them  in  a  conservatory  of 
snow.  And  generally,  whosoever  will  make  experi- 
ments of  cold,  let  him  be  provided  of  three  things ; 
a  conservatory  of  snow ;  a  good  large  vault,  twenty 
feet  at  least  under  the  ground ;  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl,  and 
coral,  and  turqnois-stone,  that  have  lost  their  colours, 
may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth ;  which 
is  a  thing  of  great  profit,  if  it  would  sort :  but  upon 
trial  of  six  weeks  burial,  there  followed  no  effect. 
It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or  in  a  conser- 
vatory of  snow ;  where  the  cold  may  be  more  con- 
stringent ;  and  so  make  the  body  more  united,  and 
thereby  more  resplendent. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  the  effects  in  men*t 
bodies  from  several  winds, 

381.  Men's  bodies  are  heavier,  and  less  disposed 
to  motion,  when  southern  winds  blow,  than  when 
northern.  The  cause  is,  for  that  when  the  southern 
winds  blow,  the  humours  do,  in  some  degree,  melt 
and  wax  fluid,  and  so  flow  into  the  parts ;  as  it  is 
seen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which  when  the 
southern  winds  blow,  do  swelL*  Besides,  the  motion 
and  activity  of  the  body  coosisteth  chiefly  in  the 
sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind  blovetb,  are 
more  relax. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  winter  and  summsr 
sicknesses, 

382.  It  is  commonly  seen,  that  more  are  sick  in 
the  summer,  and  more  die  in  the  winter ;  except  it 
be  in  i>estilent  diseases,  which  commonly  reign  in 
summer  or  autumn.  The  reason  is,  because  diseases 
are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat ;  but  then  they  are 
cured  most  by  sweat  and  purge  ;  which  in  the  sum- 
mer Cometh  on  or  is  provoked  more  easily.  As  for 
pestilent  diseases,  the  reason  why  most  die  of  them 
in  summer  is,  because  they  are  bred  most  in  the 
summer :  for  otherwise  those  that  are  touched  are 
in  most  danger  in  the  winter* 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pestilential  seasons, 

383.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and 
moist  are  most  pestilent;  upon  the  superficial  ground 
that  heat  and  moisture  cause  putrefaction.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  not  found  true  ;  for  many  times  there  have 
been  great  plagues  in  dry  years.  Whereof  the  cause 
may  be,  for  that  drought  in  the  bodies  of  islanders 
habituate  to  moist  airs,  doth  exasperate  the  humours, 
and  maketh  them  more  apt  to  putrify  or  inflame : 
besides,  it  taintcth  the  waters,  commonly,  and  maketh 
them  less  wholesome.  And  again  in  Barbary,  the 
plagues  break  up  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  an  error  received  about 
epidemical  diseases, 

384.  Many  diseases,  both  epidemical  and  others, 
break  forth  at  particular  times.  And  the  cause  is 
falsely  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  the  air  at  that 
time  when  they  break  forth  or  reign ;  whereas  it 
proceedeth,  indeed,  from  a  precedent  sequence  and 
srries  of  the  seasons  of  the  year:  and  therefore 
Hippocrates  in  his  prognostics  doth  make  good 
observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon  the 
nnture  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  alteration   or  pre- 
servation of  liquors  in  wells  or  deep  vault s, 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles 
well  stopped^  hanged  in  a  well  of  twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  least ;  and  some  of  the  bottles  have  been 
let  down  into  the  water,  some  others  have  hanged 
above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the  water;  and  the 
liquors  so  tried  have  been  beer,  not  new,  bat  ready 
for  drinking,  and  wine,  and  milk.  The  proof  hath 
been,  that  both  the  beer  and  the  wine,  as  weQ  within 
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witer  u  abore,  have  not  been  palled  or  deaded  at 
all;  bot  as  good  or  somewhat  better  than  bottles  of 
tbe  Bine  drinks  and  stalencss  kept  in  a  cellar.  Bqt 
those  which  did  hang  above  water  were  apparently 
the  best ;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little ;  whereas 
that  noder  water  did  not,  though  it  were  fresh.  The 
Bdlk  toored  and  began  to  putrify.  Nevertheless  it 
» trae,  that  there  is  a  village  near  Blois,  where  in 
defp  carei  they  do  thicken  milk,  in  sach  sort  that 
It  beconeth  very  pleasant :  which  was  some  cause 
of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the  well :  but  our 
pnof  was  naught ;  neither  do  I  know  whether  that 
oulk  in  those  caves  be  first  boiled.  It  were  good 
therefore  to  try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream ; 
for  that  milk  of  itself  is  such  a  compound  body,  of 
crcun,  cords,  and  whey,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and 
iiiaohfed.  It  were  good  also  to  try  the  beer  when 
ham  wort,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  hang- 
iBf  in  the  weU  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and 
Mfiag  of  it. 

E^eperiweTU  Molitary  touching  stutting, 

3S6.  Divers,  we  see,  do  stut  The  cause  may 
W,  in  most,  the  refrigeration  of  the  tongue  ;  where- 
in it  it  less  apt  to  move.  And  therefore  we  see 
tbftt  itatttrals  do  generally  stut:  and  we  see  that 
a  those  that  stut,  if  they  drink  wine  moderately, 
^stat  less,  because  it  heateth :  and  so  we  see,  that 
thn  that  stnt  do  stut  more  in  the  first  offer  to  speak 
tbo  in  cootinnance ;  because  the  tongue  is  by  mo- 
lin  somewhat  heated.  In  some  also,  it  may  be, 
Aoflgh  rarely,  the  dryness  of  the  tongue ;  which 
Urvise  maketh  it  less  apt  to  move  as  well  as  cold : 
fiiritis  an  effect  that  cometh  to  some  wise  and  great 
"TO}  as  it  did  onto  Moses,  who  was  linguae  pnepe- 
^  i  and  many  stutters,  we  find,  are  very  choleric 
B^;  duder  iiuiucing  a  dryness  in  the  tongue. 

Exptriments  in  consort  touching  smells, 

397.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  sweeter  in  the 
or  at  aome  distance,  than  near  the  nose ;  as  hath 
«en  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  cause  is  double : 
fc«,  the  finer  mixture  or  incorporation  of  the  smell : 
fe  *e  see  that  in  sotmds  likewise,  they  are  sweet- 
W  wbea  we  cannot  hear  every  part  by  itself.  The 
B^r  reason  is,  for  that  all  sweet  smells  have  joined 
»t*h  them  some  earthy  or  crude  odours;  and  at 
**Be  distance,  the  sweet  which  is  the  more  spiritual, 
*pere«ved,  and  the  earthy  reacheth  not  so  far. 

M8.  Sweet  smells  arc  most  forcible  in  dry  sub- 
**««  when  they  are  broken ;  and  so  likewise  in 
wages  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind  giveth 
^  their  smell  more;  and  generally  when  bodies 
»e  moved  or  stirred,  though  not  broken,  they  smell 
*rp;  as  a  sweet-bag  waved.  The  cause  is  double : 
^^  «ie,  for  that  there  is  a  greater  emission  of 
^  spirit  when  way  is  made ;  and  this  holdeth  in 
^  *>reaking,  nipping,  or  crushing;  it  holdeth  also, 
•  some  degree,  in  the  moving :  but  in  this  last 
wre  is  a  concurrence  of  the  second  cause,  which 
^  *he  impaUion  of  the  air,  that  bringeth  the  scent 
Wer  upon  us. 

389.  The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of 
«»  plants  whose  leaves  smell  not;    as  violets, 
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roses,  wall-flowers,  gillyflowers,  pinks,  woodbines, 
vine-flowers,  apple-blooms,  lime-tree-blooms,  bean- 
blooms,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  where  there  is 
heat  and  strength  enough  in  the  plant  to  make 
the  leaves  odorate,  there  the  smell  of  the  flower  is 
rather  evanid  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  leaves ; 
as  it  is  in  rosemary  flowers,  lavender  flowers,  and 
sweet-briar  roses.  But  where  there  is  less  heat, 
there  the  spirit  of  the  plant  is  digested  and  refined, 
and  severed  from  the  grosser  juice,  in  the  efflores- 
cence, and  not  before. 

390.  Most  odours  smell  best  broken  or  crushed, 
as  hath  been  said ;  but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten  do 
lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  their  odour. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crushed,  the 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spirit  cometh  out  with  the 
finer,  and  troubleth  it ;  whereas  in  stronger  odours 
there  are  no  such  degrees  of  the  issue  of  the  smell. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  goodness  and 
choice  of  water, 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  use  to  discover 
the  goodness  of  waters.  The  taste,  to  those  that 
drink  water  only,  doth  somewhat :  but  other  experi- 
ments are  more  sure.  First,  try  waters  by  weight ; 
wherein  you  may  find  some  difference,  though  not 
much ;  and  the  lighter  you  may  account  the  better. 

392.  Secondly,  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an  equal 
fire;  and  that  which  consumeth  away  fastest  you 
may  accocmt  the  best. 

393.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  several  bottles  or  open 
vessels,  matches  in  every  thing  else,  and  see  which 
of  them  last  longest  without  stench  or  corruption. 
And  that  which  holdeth  unputrified  longest,  you 
may  likewise  account  the  best. 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks  strong- 
er or  smaller,  with  the  same  quantity  of  malt ;  and 
you  may  conclude,  that  that  water  which  maketh 
the  stronger  drink,  is  the  more  concocted  and  nour- 
ishing ;  though  perhaps  it  be  not  so  good  for  medi- 
cinal use.  And  such  water  commonly  is  the  water 
of  large  and  navigable  rivers ;  and  likewise  in  large 
and  clean  ponds  of  standing  water;  for  upon  both 
them  the  sun  hath  more  power  than  upon  fountains 
or  small  rivers.  And  I  conceive  that  chalk-water 
is  next  them  the  best  for  going  farthest  in  drink : 
for  that  also  helpeth  concoction ;  so  it  be  out  of  a 
deep  well ;  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the 
water;  but  chalky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the 
earth,  is  too  fretting ;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  use  such  waters. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  housewives  do  find  a  difference 
in  waters,  for  the  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  soap  : 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will  bear 
soap  best ;  for  the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the  unc- 
tuous nature  of  the  soap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of  wa- 
ters according  to  the  place  whence  they  spring  or 
come  :  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  physicians,  esteemed 
the  finest  and  the  best ;  but  yet  it  is  said  to  putrify 
soonest ;  which  is  likely,  because  of  the  fineness  of 
the  spirit:  and  in  conservatories  of  rain-water,  such 
as  they  have  in  Venice,  &c.  they  are  found  not  so 
choice  waters ;  the  worse,  perhaps,  because  they 
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are  covered  aloft,  And  kept  from  the  sua.  Snow- 
water is  held  unwholesome ;  insomuch  as  the  people 
that  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  snow  mountains,  or 
otherwise  upon  the  ascent,  especially  the  women, 
by  drinking  of  snow-water,  have  great  bags  hanging 
under  their  throats.  Well-water,  except  it  be  upon 
chalk,  or  a  very  plentiful  spring,  maketh  meat  red  ; 
which  is  an  ill  sign.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  hills 
are  the  best :  for  both  they  seem  to  have  a  light- 
ness and  appetite  of  mounting ;  and  besides,  they 
are  most  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more 
percolated  through  a  great  space  of  earth.  For 
waters  in  valleys  join  in  effect  under  ground  with  all 
waters  of  the  same  level ;  whereas  springs  on  the 
tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great  deal  of  pure  earth 
with  less  mixture  of  other  waters. 

397.  Seventhly,  judgment  may  be  made  of  waters 
by  the  soil  whereupon  the  water  runneth  ;  as  pebble 
is  the  cleanest  and  best  tasted ;  and  next  to  that, 
clay-water ;  and  thirdly,  water  upon  chalk ;  fourth- 
ly, that  upon  sand ;  and  worst  of  all  upon  mud. 
Neither  may  you  trust  waters  that  taste  sweet;  for 
they  are  commonly  found  in  rising  grounds  of  great 
cities ;  which  must  needs  take  in  a  great  deal  of 
mth. 

Eacperiment  solitary  touching  the  temperate  heat 
under  the  equiuoctiaL 

398.  In  Peru,  and  divers  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies, though  under  the  line,  the  heats  are  not  so 
intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  skirts  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  causes  are,  first  the  great 
breezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  cir- 
cles, such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world,  pro- 
duceth  5  which  do  refrigerate  ;  and  therefore  in 
those  parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes 
are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Another  cause  is,  for  that  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  compensate  the 
heat  of  the  day.  A  third  cause  is  the  stay  of  the 
sun ;  not  in  respect  of  day  and  night,  for  that  we 
spake  of  before,  but  in  respect  of  the  season ;  for 
under  the  line  the  sun  crosseth  the  line,  and  maketh 
two  summers  and  two  winters,  but  in  the  skirts  of 
the  torrid  zone  it  doubleth  and  goeth  back  again, 
and  so  maketh  one  long  summer. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  coloration  of  black 
and  tawny  Moors, 

399.  The  heat  of  the  snn  maketh  men  black  in 
some  countries,  as  in  Ethiopia  and  Guinea,  &c. 
Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  see  in  glass-men,  that  are 
continually  about  the  fire.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause fire  doth  lick  up  the  spirits  and  blood  of  the 
body,  so  as  they  exhale;  so  that  it  ever  maketh  men 
look  pale  and  sallow ;  but  the  sun,  which  is  a  gen- 
tler heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  outward 
parts;  and  rather  concocteth  it  than  soaketh  it; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  all  ^thiopes  are  fleshy 


and  plump,  and  have  great  lips;  all  which  betoken 
moisture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out.  We  see  also 
that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries  that  have 
plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  or  otherwise  ;  for  Meroe, 
which  was  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  was  upon  a 
great  lake :  and  Congo,  where  the  Negroes  are,  it 
full  of  rivers.  And  the  confines  of  the  river  Niger, 
where  the  Negroes  also  are,  are  well  watered :  and 
the  region  above  Cape  Verde  is  likewise  moist,  in- 
somuch as  it  is  pestilent  through  moisture  :  but  the 
countries  of  the  Abyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peru, 
where  they  are  tawny,  and  olivaster,  and  pale,  are 
generally  more  sandy  and  dry.  As  for  the  iEthiopes, 
as  they  are  plump  and  fleshy,  so,  it  may  be,  they 
are  sanguine  and  ruddy-coloured,  if  their  black  skin 
would  suffer  it  to  be  seen. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  motion  after  the  instant 
of  death, 

400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while  after 
their  head  is  off;  as  birds  :  some  a  very  little  time; 
as  men  and  all  beasts :  some  move,  though  cut  in 
several  pieces;  as  snakes,  eels,  worms,  flies,  &c. 
First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  the  resolution  or  extinguishment  of 
the  spirits ;  and  that  the  destruction  or  corruption 
of  the  organs  is  but  the  mediate  cause.  But  some 
organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  follow ;  but 
yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  small  time.  It  is 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a  sa- 
crificed beast  hath  lowed  after  the  heart  hath  been 
severed :  and  it  is  a  report  also  of  credit,  that  the 
head  of  a  pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the  brain  put 
into  the  palm  of  a  man*s  hand,  trembling,  without 
breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  severing  it  from  the  mar- 
row of  the  back-bone ;  during  which  time  the  pig 
hath  been,  in  all  appearance,  stark  dead,  and  without 
motion ;  and  after  a  small  time  the  brain  hath  been 
replaced,  and  the  skull  of  the  pig  closed,  and  the 
pig  hath  a  little  after  gone  about.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  an  eye  upon  revenge  hath  been  thrust  forth,  so 
as  it  hanged  a  pretty  distance  by  the  visual  nerve; 
and  during  that  time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight;  and  yet  after  being  replaced  re- 
covered sight.  Now  the  spirits  are  chiefly  in  the 
head  and  cells  of  the  brain,  which  in  men  and  beasts 
lare  large ;  and  therefore,  when  the  head  is  oflT,  they 
f  move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  small  heads, 
and  therefore  the  spirits  are  a  little  more  dispersed 
in  the  sinews,  whereby  motion  remaineth  in  them  a 
little  longer;  insomuch,  as  it  is  extant  in  story,  that 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  shovLthe  certainty  of  bis 
hand,  did  shoot  a  great  forked  arrow  at  an  ostrich, 
as  she  ran  swiftly  upon  the  stage,  and  struck  off  her 
head ;  and  yet  she  continued  the  race  a  little  way 
with  her  head  off.  As  for  worms,  and  flies,  and 
eels,  the  spirits  are  diffused  almost  all  over ;  and 
therefore  they  move  in  their  several  pieces. 
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EtperimenU  in  etmiort  touching  the  acceleration 
of  germination. 

Wi  will  now  inquire  of  plants  or  vegetables :  and 
vc  ihall  do  it  with  diligence.  They  are  the  prin- 
dpal  ptrt  of  the  third  day's  work.  They  are  the 
fint  producat,  which  is  the  word  of  animation :  for 
the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of  essence :  and 
thtj  are  of  excellent  and  general  use  for  food, 
nttdidoe,  and  a  number  of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  were  sown  in  a  bed,  turnip-seed, 
radisb^eed,  wheat,  cucumber-seed,  and  peas.  The 
M  we  call  a  hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  this  : 
there  was  taken  horse-dung,  old  and  well  rotted; 
iMs  was  laid  upon  a  bank  half  a  foot  high,  and  sup- 
ported round  about  with  planks ;  and  upon  the  top 
va»  cast  sifted  earth,  some  two  fingers  deep ;  and 
then  the  seed  sprinkled  upon  it,  having  been 
«tfeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with  cow-dung. 
The  turnip-seed  and  the  wheat  came  up  half  an 
inch  above  ground  within  two  days  after,  without 
ay  watering.  The  rest  the  third  day.  The  ex- 
perimeDt  was  made  in  October;  and,  it  may  be,  in 
the  spring,  the  accelerating  would  have  been  the 
speedier.  This  is  a  noble  experiment;  for  without 
|bis  help  they  would  have  been  four  times  as  long 
in  coming  up.  But  there  doth  not  occur  to  me,  at 
thi«  present,  any  use  thereof  for  profit ;  except  it 
ihoold  be  for  sowing  of  peas,  which  have  their  price 
▼fiy  nmch  increased  by  the  early  coming.  It  may 
hf  tried  also  with  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other 
fciit,  which  are  dearest  when  they  come  early. 

402.  There  was  wheat  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  eow-dung ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  horse- 
^iong;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon-dung; 
other  hi  urine  of  man ;  other  in  water  mixed  with 
ehaik  powdered ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  soot ; 
rtherin  water  mixed  with  ashes;  other  in  water 
oixed  with  bay-salt;  other  in  claret  wine;  other  in 
Mhnscj ;  other  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  proportion 
^the  mixture  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingredients 
to  the  water;  «ave  that  there  was  not  of  the  salt 
lUwe  an  eighth  part.  The  urine,  and  wines,  and 
•pint  of  wine,  were  simple  without  mixture  of  water. 
The  time  of  the  steeping  was  twelve  hours.  The 
*une  of  the  year  October.  There  was  also  other 
wheat  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered  twice  a  day  with 
*vtn  water.  There  was  also  other  wheat  sown 
«tnple,  to  compare  it  with  the  rest.  The  event 
^u,  that  those  that  were  in  the  mixture  of  dung, 
««i  orine,  and  soot,  chalk,  ashes,  and  salt,  came  up 
within  six  days  ;  and  those  that  afterwards  proved 
the  highest,  thickest,  and  most  lusty,  were  first  the 
^nne;  and  then  the  dungs ;  next  the  chalk ;  next 
the  aoot;  next  the  ashes;  next  the  salt ;  next  the 
»heal  simple  of  itself  unsteeped  and  unwatered; 
ant  the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water ; 
Bext  the  claret  wine.  So  that  these  three  last  were 
•lower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itself;  and  this 
K  2 


culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  As  for  those 
that  were  steeped  in  malmsey,  and  spirit  of  wine, 
th^  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  experiment 
for  profit ;  for  the  most  of  the  steepings  are  cheap 
things  ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matr 
ter  of  gain ;  if  the  goodness  of  the  crop  answer  the 
earliness  of  the  coming  up,  as  it  is  like  it  will,  both 
being  from  the  vigour  of  the  seed;  which  also 
partly  appeared  in  the  former  experiments,  as  hath 
been  said.  This  experiment  would  be  tried  in  other 
grains,  seeds,  and  kernels ;  for  it  may  be  some  steep- 
ing will  agree  best  with  some  seeds.  It  would  be 
tried  also  with  roots  steeped  as  before,  but  for  longer 
time.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  several  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  the  spring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  as  once 
in  three  days,  with  water  wherein  hath  been  steep- 
ed sheeps-dimg  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent  and 
come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  same  effect  would 
follow  in  other  berries,  herbs,  flowers,  grains,  or 
trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experiment,  though 
vulgar  in  strawberries,  yet  not  brought  into  use 
generally  :  for  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with 
muck ;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes  with 
muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to  water  it  with  muck 
water,  which  is  like  to  be  more  forcible,  is  not 
practised. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  sub- 
stance, seasonably,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  doth  set 
them  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without 
mixture  of  water  or  earth,  it  may  be  these  helps  are 
too  hot. 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination, 
are  either  by  the  goodness  and  strength  of  the 
nourishment;  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting  the 
spirits  in  the  plant  to  draw  the  nourishment  better. 
And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the  comforting 
of  the  spirits  of  the  plant,  are  also  the  experiments 
that  follow ;  though  they  be  not  applications  to  the 
root  or  seed.  The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a 
wall  against  the  south,  or  south-east  sun,  doth  hasten 
their  coming  on  and  ripening;  and  the  south-east  is 
found  to  be  better  than  the  south-west,  though  the 
south-west  be  the  hotter  coast.  But  the  cause  is 
chiefly,  for  that  the  heat  of  the  morning  succeedeth 
the  cold  of  the  night:  and  partly,  because  many 
times  the  south-west  sun  is  too  parching.  So  like- 
wise the  planting  of  them  upon  the  back  of  a 
chimney  where  a  fire  is  kept,  doth  hasten  their  com- 
ing on  and  ripening :  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the 
boughs  into  the  inside  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
continually  kept,  worketh  the  same  effect;  which 
hath  been  tried  with  grapes ;  insomuch  as  they  will 
come  a  month  earlier  than  the  gi'apes  abroad. 

406.  Besides  the  two  means  of  accelerating 
germination  formerly  described ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mending  of  the  nourishment,  and  comforting  of  the 
spirit  of  the  plant ;  there  is  a  third,  which  is  the 
making  way  for  the  easy  coming  to  the  nourish- 
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ment,  and  drawing  it  And  therefore  gentle  digging 
and  loosening  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  trees ; 
and  the  removing  herbs  and  flowers  into  new  earth 
once  in  two  years,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  the 
new  earth  is  ever  looser,  doth  greatly  further  the 
prospering  and  earliness  of  plants. 

407.  But  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by 
facilitating  the  nourishment  is  that  of  water.  For 
a  standard  of  a  damask  rose  with  the  root  on,  was 
set  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire,  was,  upright  in  an 
earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  without  any  mixture, 
half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  being  more 
than  two  foot  high  above  the  water :  within  the 
space  of  ten  days  the  standard  did  put  forth  a  fair 
green  leaf,  and  some  other  little  buds,  which  stood 
at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of  decay  or  withering, 
more  than  seven  days.  But  afterwards  that  leaf 
faded,  but  the  young  buds  did  sprout  on ;  which 
afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves  in  the  space  of 
three  months ;  and  continued  so  a  while  after,  till 
upon  removal  we  left  the  trial  But  note,  that  the 
leaves  were  somewhat  paler  and  lighter-coloured 
than  the  leaves  used  to  be  abroad.  Note,  that  the 
first  buds  were  in  the  end  of  October ;  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  if  it  had  been  in  the  spring  time,  it  would 
have  put  forth  with  greater  strength,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  have  grown  on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  means 
you  may  have,  as  it  seemeth,  roses  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  pool,  being  supported  with  some  stay ;  which  is 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small  use. 
This  is  the  more  strange,  for  that  the  like  rose- 
standard  was  put  at  the  same  time  into  water  mixed 
with  horse-dung,  the  horse-dung  about  the  fourth 
part  to  the  water,  and  in  four  months'  space,  while 
it  was  observed,  put  not  forth  any  leaf,  though 
divers  buds  at  the  first,  as  the  other. 

408.  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root,  was 
likewise  put  at  the  same  time  all  under  water,  some 
two  or  three  fingers  deep;  and  within  seven  days 
sprouted,  and  continued  long  after  farther  growing. 
There  were  also  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a  borage-root, 
and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their  leaves  cut 
almost  close  to  the  roots  ;  and  within  six  weeks  had 
fair  leaves ;  and  so  continued  till  the  end  of 
November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers,  may 
be  accelerated  in  their  coming  and  ripening,  there 
rs  a  double  profit ;  the  one  in  the  high  price  that 
those  things  bear  when  they  come  early  j  the  other 
in  the  swiftness  of  their  returns :  for  in  some  grounds 
which  are  ft^rong,  you  shall  have  a  radish,  &c.  come 
in  a  month,  that  in  other  grounds  will  not  come  in 
two,  and  so  make  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  also  was  put  into  the  water,  and 
came  not  forth  at  all;  so  as  it  seemeth  there 
must  be  some  strength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into 
the  water,  as  it  is  in  roots ;  for  grains,  or  seeds*  the 
cold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  casually  some 
wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  somewhat 
moistened  by  the  suing  of  the  pan ;  which  in  six 
weeks,  as  aforesaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the  eye,  but 
it  was  sprouted  forth  half  a  finger's  length. 

411.  It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water,  that 
for  nourishment  the  water  is  almost  all  in  all,  and 


that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and 
save  it  from  over-heat  and  over-cold ;  and  therefore 
is  a  comfortable  experiment  for  good  drinken.  It 
proveth  also  that  our  former  opinion,  that  drink 
incorporate  with  flesh  or  roots,  as  in  capon-beer, 
&c.  will  nourish  more  easily,  than  meat  and  drink 
taken  severally. 

4 1 2.  The  housing  of  plants,  I  conceive,  will  bodi 
accelerate  germination,  and  bring  forth  flowers  and 
plants  in  the  colder  seasons :  and  as  we  house  ho^ 
country  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges,  myrtles,  to  save 
them  ;  so  we  may  house  our  own  conntry  plants,  to 
forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  cold 
seasons ;  in  such  sort,  that  yon  may  have  violets, 
strawberries,  peas,  all  winter :  so  that  yon  sow  or 
remove  them  at  fit  times.  This  experiment  is  to  lie 
referred  unto  the  comforting  of  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  by  warmth,  as  well  as  housing  their  boughs, 
&c.  So  then  the  means  to  accelerate  germination, 
are  in  particular  eight,  in  general  three. 

Ejrpen'ments  in  consort  touching  the  puiiing  hack 
or  retardation  of  germination* 

413.  To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come  late,  it 
is  an  experiment  of  pleasure.  For  the  ancients 
esteemed  much  of  the  rosa  sera.  And  indeed  the 
November  rose  is  the  sweetest,  having  been  less  ex- 
haled by  the  sun.  The  means  are  these.  First, 
the  cutting  off  their  tops  immediately  after  thev 
have  done  bearing;  and  then  they  will  come  again 
the  same  year  about  November :  but  they  will  not 
come  just  on  the  tops  where  they  were  cut,  but  out 
of  those  shoots  which  were,  as  it  were,  water  boughs. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sap,  which  otherwise 
would  have  fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing,  will, 
by  the  discharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  side 
sprouts  ;  and  they  will  come  to  bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  second  is  the  pulling  off  the  bads  of 
the  rose,  when  they  are  newly  knotted ;  for  then  the 
side  branches  wiU  l>ear.  The  cause  is  the  same 
with  the  former;  for  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  pulhng 
ofi*  the  buds,  work  the  same  effect,  in  retention  of 
the  sap  for  a  time,  and  diversion  of  it  to  the  spronts 
that  were  not  so  forward. 

415.  The  third  is  the  cutting  off'  some  few  of  the 
top  boughs  in  the  spring  time,  but  suflfering  the  lower 
boughs  to  grow  on.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
boughs  do  help  to  draw  up  the  sap  more  strongly; 
and  we  see  that  in  polb'ng  of  trees,  many  do  use  to 
leave  a  bough  or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  np 
the  sap.  And  it  is  reported  also,  that  if  yoo  graft 
upon  die  bough  of  a  tree,  and  cut  off*  some  of  the 
old  boughs,  the  new  cions  will  perish. 

416.  The  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare  aboat 
Christmas  some  days.  The  cause  is  plain,  for  that 
it  doth  arrest  the  sap  from  going  upwards  for  a  time; 
which  arrest  is  afterwards  released  by  the  covering 
of  the  root  again  with  earth;  and  then  the  ap 
getteth  up,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  lome 
month  before  it  buddeth.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
some  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for  the 
re-seltling,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice ;  and  that 
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rime  being  lost,  the  blosBom  must  needs  come  forth 
kter. 

418.  The  sixth  is  the  grafting  of  roses  in  May, 
which  conmoDly  gardeners  do  not  till  July ;  and 
th«?i  ihey  bear  not  till  the  next  year ;  but  if  you 
gnft  tbem  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 
bot  IJitf. 

419.  The  serenth  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of  the 
tm  aboQt  with  some  pack-thread ;  for  that  also  in 
I  dpgree  restraineth  the  sap,  and  maketh  it  come 
op  nrarf  Iste  and  more  slowly. 

•130.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a 
ihidf,  or  in  a  hedge  ;  the  cause  is,  partly  the  keep- 
in;  out  of  the  san»  which  hasteneth  the  sap  to  rise ; 
iod  potly  the  robbing  them  of  nourishment  by  the 
Soff  in  the  hedge.  These  means  may  be  practised 
DpDD  other,  both  trees  and  flowers,  mutatis  mutandis. 

421.  Men  hare  entertained  a  conceit  that  show- 
«h  pfrettily ;  namely,  that  if  you  graft  a  late-com- 
ure  ihiit  npon  a  stock  of  a  fruit-tree  that  cometh 
«Hjr,  ihe  graft  will  bear  early  ;  as  a  peach  upon*  a 
fhfny ;  sod  contrariwise,  if  an  early-coming  fruit 
upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit-tree  that  cometh  late,  the 
n/twin  bear  fruit  late ;  as  a  cherry  upon  a  peach. 
hi  these  are  but  imaginations,  and  untrue.  The 
OBie  18,  for  that  the  don  overruleth  the  stock  quite : 
od  (he  stock  is  but  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment, 
^  no  motion  to  the  graft 

^Jf^rimenlg  in  consort  touching  the  melioration  of 
fruits  f  treetf  and  plant  ft. 

We  irill  speak  now,  how  to  make  fruits,  flowers, 
^  roots  larger,  in  more  plen^,  and  sweeter  than 
thfy  me  to  be ;  and  how  to  make  the  trees  them- 
wivps  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more  hasty  and 
•«^  than  they  use  to  be.  Wherein  there  is  no 
Mi  bat  the  former  experiments  of  acceleration 
^n  trrre  much  to  these  purposes.  And  again,  that 
^experiments,  which  we  shall  now  set  down,  do 
*T^  ilso  for  acceleration,  because  both  effects  pro- 
*^  from  the  increase  of  rigour  in  the  tree ;  but 
J^  to  sToid  confusion,  and  because  some  of  the 
*«Bi  we  more  proper  for  the  one  effect,  and  some 
fc'lhe  other,  we  will  handle  them  apart 

^  It  is  an  assured  experience,  that  a  heap  of 
fo  or  stone,  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild  tree, 
M  in  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c. ;  upon  the  first  planting,  doth 
"■k^  it  prosper  double  as  much  as  without  it.  The 
"*  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the  moisture  which 
(a^  at  any  time  upon  the  tree,  and  suffereth  it 
•<  to  he  exhaled  by  the  sun.  Again,  it  keepeth  the 
^  warm  from  cold  blasts,  and  frosts,  as  it  were  in 

*  hwie.  It  may  be  also  there  is  somewhat  in  the 
^»ng  of  it  steady  at  the  first.  Query,  If  laying 
^  tfrav  some  height  about  the  body  of  a  tree,  will 
lot  nake  the  tree  forwards.  For  though  the  root 
|w«th  the  sap,  yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it. 
^  you  most  note,  that  if  you  lay  stones  about  the 
*«lk  of  lettuce,  or  other  plants  that  are  more  soft, 

*  »ill  o?er-moisten  the  roots,  so  as  the  worms  will 
Mthrm. 

43^.  A  tree,  at  the  first  setting,  should  not  be 
*akf 0,  oaii]  it  bath  taken  root  fully  :  and  therefore 
»«e  have  pot  two  liUle  forks  about  the  bottom  of 


their  trees  to  keep  them  upright;  but  after  a  year's 
rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good,  by  loosen- 
ing of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  by  exercising,  as  it 
were,  and  stirring  the  sap  of  the  tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and 
suckers  at  the  root  and  body  doth  make  trees  grow 
high  ;  and  contrariwise,  the  poUyig  and  cutting  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  spread  and  bushy.  As 
we  see  in  pollards,  &c. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hasty-growing 
coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  take  willow,  sallow, 
poplar,  alder,  of  some  seven  years'  growth ;  and  to 
set  them,  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable 
depth  under  the  ground  ;  and  then  instead  of  one  root 
they  will  put  forth  many,  and  so  carry  more  shoots 
upon  a  stem. 

426.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of 
firuit  trees,  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all 
its  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  earth 
upon  them ;  and  every  twig  will  take  root  And 
this  is  a  very  profitable  experiment  for  costly  trees, 
for  the  boughs  will  make  stocks  without  charge ; 
such  as  are  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians, 
mulberries,  figs,  &c.  The  like  is  continually  prac- 
tised with  vines,  roses,  musk-roses,  &c. 

427.  From  May  to  July  you  may  take  off  the 
bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  the  bigness  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  somewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with 
horse*dung,  binding  it  fast  down.  Then  cut  off  the 
bough  about  AUhoUontide  in  the  bare  place,  and  set 
it  in  the  ground ;  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fair  tree 
in  one  year.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  baring 
from  the  bark  keepeth  the  sap  from  descending  to- 
wards winter,  and  so  holdeth  it  in  the  bough ;  and 
it  may  be  also  that  the  loam  and  horse-dung  applied 
to  the  bare  place  do  moisten  it,  and  cherish  it,  and 
make  it  more  apt  to  put  forth  the  root  Note,  that 
this  may  be  a  general  means  for  keeping  up  the 
sap  of  trees  in  their  boughs ;  which  may  serve  to 
other  effects. 

428.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  show 
fair  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which  m^ 
be,  for  that  the  tree  before  had  too  much  repletion, 
and  was  oppressed  with  its  own  sap ;  for  repletion  is 
an  enemy  to  generation. 

429.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  do  not 
bear,  to  cleave  two  or  three  of  the  chief  roots,  and 
to  put  into  the  cleft  a  small  pebble,  which  may 
keep  it  open,  and  then  it  will  bear.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  it 
were,  hide-bound,  no  less  than  the  body  of  the  tree ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  somewhat  put 
into  it 

430.  It  is  usually  practised,  to  set  trees  that  re- 
quire much  sun  upon  walls  against  the  south ;  as 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  vines,  figs,  and  the  like. 
It  hath  a  double  commodity :  the  one,  the  heat  of 
the  wall  by  reflexion ;  the  other,  the  taking  away 
of  the  shade ;  for  when  a  tree  groweth  round,  the 
upper  boughs  overshadow  the  lower ;  but  when  it 
is  spread  upon  a  wall,  the  sun  cometh  alike  upon 
the  upper  and  the  lower  branches. 
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431.  It  hath  also  been  practised  by  some)  to  pull 
off  some  leaves  from  the  trees  so  spread,  that  the  sun 
may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  the  better. 
There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiosity,  to  set  a 
tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at  a  little 
height  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  spread  it 
upon  the  south  side :  conceiving  that  the  root  and 
lower  part  of  the  stock  should  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  shade ;  and  the  upper  boughs,  and  fruit,  the 
comfort  of  the  sun.  But  it  sorted  not ;  the  cause  is, 
for  that  the  root  requireth  some  comfort  from  the 
sun,  though  under  earth,  as  well  as  the  body ;  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  more  than  the  upper,  as 
we  see  in  compassing  a  ♦ree  below  with  straw. 

432.  The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
Cometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  bet- 
ter ;  for  you  shall  ever  see,  in  apricots,  peaches,  or 
melocotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greatest  fruits  towards 
the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes  that  make 
the  wine,  grow  upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes; 
and  the  raised  vines  in  arbours  make  but  verjuice. 
It  is  true,  that  in  Italy  and  other  countries  where 
they  have  hotter  sun,  they  raise  them  upon  elms 
and  trees  j  but  I  conceive,  that  if  the  French  manner 
of  planting  low  were  brought  in  use  there,  their 
wines  would  be  stronger  and  sweeter.  But  it  is 
more  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  props.  It  were 
good  to  try  whether  a  tree  grafted  somewhat  near 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  boughs  only  maintained, 
and  the  higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not 
make  a  larger  fruit 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  great  plenty,  the  way  is  to 
graft  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon  divers 
boughs  of  an  old  tree;  for  they  will  bear  great 
numbers  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but  upon  one 
stock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  is  a  great  means  both  to  the  acceleration  and 
melioration  of  fruits,  is  practised  in  nothing  but  in 
vines :  which  if  it  were  transferred  unto  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  roses,  &c.  I  conceive  would  advance 
them  hkewise. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit  tree  hath 
been  blown  up,  almost,  by  the  roots,  and  set  up 
again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The 
cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  fit  to  be 
practised  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees*,  for  trees 
cannot  be  so  fitly  removed  into  new  grounds,  as 
flowers  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it  about 
the  roots,  and  applying  new  mould  to  the  roots,  is 
the  way.  We  see  also  that  draught  oxen  put  into 
fresh  pasture  gather  new  and  tender  flesh ;  and  in 
all  things  better  nourishment  than  hath  been  used 
doth  help  to  renew ;  especially  if  it  be  not  only 
better,  but  changed  and  differing  from  the  former. 

437.  If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  then  the  earth  be  trodden 
and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  spade,  the 
roots  will  become  of  very  great  magnitude  in  sum- 
mer. The  reason  is,  for  that  the  moisture  being 
forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  stayeth  longer 
in  the  root,  and  dilateth  it.     And  gardeners  use  to 


tread  down  any  loose  ground  after  they  have  lovii 
onions,  or  turnips,  &c. 

438.  If  panicum  be  laid  below  and  about  the 
bottom  of  a  root,  it  wUl  cause  the  root  to  grow  to 
an  excessive  bigness.  The  cause  is,  for  that  being 
itself  of  a  spongy  substance,  it  draweth  the  moittore 
of  the  earth  to  it,  and  so  feedeth  the  root  This  it 
of  greatest  use  for  onions,  turnips,  parsnips,  and 
carrots. 

439.  The  shifting  of  ground  is  a  means  to  better 
the  tree  and  fruit ;  but  with  this  caution,  that  aQ 
things  do  prosper  best  when  they  are  advanced  to 
the  better:  your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a 
more  barren  ground  than  the  ground  is  whereunto 
you  remove  them.  So  all  graziers  prefer  their  cattle 
from  meaner  pastures  to  better.  We  see  also,  that 
hardness  in  youth  lengtheneth  life,  because  it  leaveth 
a  cherishing  to  the  better  of  the  body  in  age :  nay, 
in  exercises,  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardest,  as 
dancing  in  thick  shoes,  &c. 

440.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  hacking  of  trees 
in  their  bark,  both  downright  and  across,  so  as  Ttn 
may  make  them  ralher  in  slices  than  in  continunl 
hacks,  doth  great  good  to  trees ;  and  especially  de- 
livereth  them  from  being  hide-bound,  and  killedi 
their  moss. 

441.  Shade  to  some  plants  conduceth  to  make 
them  large  and  prosperous,  more  than  sun;  as  ia 
strawberries  and  bays,  &c.  Therefore  among  straw- 
berries sow  here  and  there  some  borage  seed ;  and 
you  shall  find  the  strawberries  under  those  learefl 
far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And  bays  yoQ 
must  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them  from  the 
sun  by  a  hedge>row ;  and  when  you  sow  the  berrieik 
weed  not  the  borders  for  the  first  half  year ;  for  ihi 
weed  giveth  them  shade. 

442.  To  increase  the  crops  of  plants,  there  wooU 
be  considered  not  only  the  increasing  the  lust  of  tb< 
earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  saving  also  of  thiri 
which  is  spilt  So  they  have  lately  made  a  trial  tc 
set  wheat;  which  nevertheless  hath  been  left  c€ 
because  of  the  trouble  and  pains :  yet  so  much  h 
true,  that  there  is  much  saved  by  the  setting,  ii 
comparison  of  that  which  is  sown;  both  by  keeping 
it  from  being  picked  up  by  birds,  and  by  avoiding 
the  shallow  lying  of  it,  whereby  much  that  is  sowi 
taketh  no  root 

443.  It  is  prescribed  by  some  of  the  andent* 
that  you  take  small  trees,  upon  which  figs  or  otbet 
fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees  ii 
the  middle  of  autumn  with  dung  until  the  sprin|: 
and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day,  and  replan 
them  in  good  ground ;  and  by  that  means  the  foraiei 
year's  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a  new  birth,  vbei 
other  trees  of  the  same  kind  do  but  blossom.  Bu 
this  seemeth  to  have  no  great  probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  anj 
mingle  it  with  water,  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  a^^' 
therewith  anoint  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cot,  i 
will  sprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  cauie  a 
like  to  be,  if  the  experiment  be  true,  the  opening  ^ 
the  bud  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the  spiri! 
of  the  nitre ;  for  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  « 
vegetables. 
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445.  Take  seed,  or  kerDels  of  apples,  pears, 
arange< ;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plom-#tone,  &c.  and  put 
(ban  into  a  aquill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion,  and 
diff  will  come  up  roach  earlier  than  in  the  earth 
ML  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  a  kind  of  graft- 
log  in  the  root ;  for  a«  the  stock  of  a  graft  yieldeth 
better  prepared  nourishment  to  the  graft,  than  the 
cinde  earth)  so  the  squill  doth  the  like  to  the  seed. 
And  I  soppoie  the  same  would  be  done,  by  putting 
imtcls  into  a  turnip,  or  the  like :  save  that  the 
iqinU  is  more  vigorous  and  hot.  It  may  be  tried 
tin,  with  potting  onion  seed  into  an  onion  head, 
which  thereby,  perhaps,  will  bring  forth  a  larger 
nd  earlier  onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  firuit  in  several  places, 
when  it  is  almost  at  its  bigness,  and  before  it  ri- 
jteneth,  hath  been  practised  with  success,  to  ripen 
the  (hiit  more  suddenly.  We  see  the  example  of 
th«  biting  of  wasps  or  worms  upon  fhiit,  whereby 
It  maoififstly  ripeneth  the  sooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  alga  marina,  sea-weed, 
pot  nader  the  roots  of  coleworts,  and,  perhaps,  of 
«iher  plants,  will  &rther  their  growth.  The  virtue, 
w  dotU,  hath  relation  to  salt,  which  is  a  great  help 
to&rtifity. 

446.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  cut  off  the  stalks 
dfeacuiDbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing,  close 
U  the  earth ;  and  then  to  cast  a  pretty  quantity  of 
Nitb  upon  the  plant  that  remaineth,  and  they  will 
^  the  next  year  froit  long  before  the  ordinary 
tune.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  sap  goeth 
ibvQ  the  sooner,  and  is  not  spent  in  the  stalk  or 
iof  which  remaineth  after  the  fruit  Where  note, 
ibat  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants 
^  are  anniial,  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the 
over  ei^pense  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves ;  which 
Hof  prevented  they  will  super-annuate,  if  they 
warm. 

449.  The  palling  off  many  of  the  blossoms  firom 
a  fruit-tree  doth  make  the  fruit  feirer.  The  cause 
it  manifest;  for  that  the  sap  hath  the  less  to  nour- 
hh.  And  it  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you 
^  not  poll  off  some  blossoms  the  first  time  a  tree 
Uoometh,  it  will  blossom  itself  to  death. 

450.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  would  be  the  ef- 
^  if  all  the  blossoms  were  pulled  from  a  fruit- 
tRf ;  or  the  acorns  and  chestnut-buds,  &c.  from  a 
rtJ  tree,  for  two  years  together.  I  suppose  that 
the  tree  will  either  pot  forth  the  third  year  bigger 
nd  more  plentiful  fruit;  or  else  the  same  years, 
^v^r  leaves,  because  of  the  sap  stored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received  that  a  plant 
watered  with  warm  water,  will  come  up  sooner  and 
t'titr,  than  with  cold  water  or  with  showers.  But 
oor  experiment  of  watering  wheat  with  warm  water, 
tt  hath  been  said,  succeeded  not ;  which  may  be, 
brcaQse  the  trial  was  too  late  in  the  year,  viz.  in 
the  end  of  October.  For  the  cold  then  coming  upon 
the  aeed,  after  it  was  made  more  tender  by  the 
wann  water,  might  check  it 

452.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  grafting,  for 
the  moat  part,  doth  meliorate  the  fruit.  The  cause 
»  maoirf St ;  for  that  the  nourishment  is  better  pre- 
pared in  the  stock,  than  in  the  crude  earth :  but  yet 


note  well,  that  there  be  some  trees  that  are  said  to 
come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel  than  from 
the  graft ;  as  the  peach  and  melocotone.  The  cause 
I  suppose  to  be,  for  that  those  plants  require  a  nour- 
ishment of  great  moisture  :  and  though  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  stock  be  finer  and  better  prepared,  yet 
it  is  not  so  moist  and  plentiful  as  the  nourishment 
of  the  earth.  And  indeed  we  see  those  fruits  are 
very  cold  fruits  in  their  nature. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  smaller  pear 
grafted  upon  a  stock  that  beareth  a  greater  pear, 
will  become  great.  But  I  think  it  is  as  true  as  that 
of  the  prime  fruit  upon  the  late  stock;  and  e  con- 
verso  ;  which  we  rejected  before ;  for  the  cion  will 
govern.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  enough,  that  if 
you  can  get  a  cion  to  grow  upon  a  stock  of  another 
kind,  that  is  much  moister  than  its  own  stock,  it 
may  make  the  fruit  greater,  because  it  will  yield 
more  plentiful  nourishment;  though  it  is  like  it 
will  make  the  fruit  baser.  But  generally  the  graft- 
ing is 'upon  a  drier  stock;  as  the  apple  upon  a 
crab ;  the  pear  upon  a  thorn,  &c.  Yet  it  is  reported, 
that  in  the  Low  Countries  they  will  graft  an  apple 
cion  upon  the  stock  of  a  cole  wort,  and  it  will  bear 
a  great  fi^ggy  apple  ;  the  kernel  of  which,  if  it  be 
set,  will  be  a  colewort,  and  not  an  apple.  It  were 
good  to  try  whether  an  apple  cion  will  prosper,  if  it 
be  grafted  upon  a  sallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon 
an  alder,  or  upon  an  elm,  or  upon  a  horse-plum, 
which  are  the  moistest  of  trees.  I  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  tried  upon  an  elm,  and  succeeded. 

454.  It  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  flowers 
removed  wax  greater,  because  the  nourishment  is 
more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth.  It  may 
be,  that  oft  regrafting  of  the  same  cion  may  likewise 
make  froit  greater ;  as  if  you  take  a  cion,  and  graft 
it  upon  a  stock  the  first  year  ;  and  then  cot]  it  off, 
and  graft  it  upon  another  stock  the  second  year; 
and  so  for  a  third  or  fourth  year ;  and  then  let  it 
rest,  it  will  yield  afterward,  when  it  beareth,  the 
greater  fruit 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  experiments  worth 
the  noting,  but  those  we  reserve  to  a  proper  place. 

455.  It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when  it 
beginneth  to  put  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut  off. 
The  cause  is  plain,  for  that  the  sap  hath  the  less  to 
feed,  and  the  less  way  to  mount :  but  it  may  be 
the  fig  will  come  somewhat  later,  as  was  formerly 
touched.  The  same  may  be  tried  likewise  in  other 
trees. 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mulberries  will  be  fairer, 
and  the  trees  more  fruitful,  if  you  bore  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  through  in  several  places,  and  thrust  into 
the  places  bored  wedges  of  some  hot  trees,  as  tur- 
pentine, mastic-tree,  guaiacum,  juniper,  &c.  The 
cause  may  be,  for  that  adventive  heat  doth  cheer 
op  the  native  juice  of  the  tree. 

457.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  will  grow  greater, 
and  bear  better  fruit,  if  you  pot  salt,  or  lees  of  wine, 
or  blood  to  the  root.  The  cause  may  be  the  in- 
creasing the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root;  these  things 
being  more  forcible  than  ordinary  composts. 

458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
artichokes  will  be  less  prickly,  and  more  tender. 
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if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  dulled,  or  grated  off 
upon  a  stone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fkirer,  if  you 
take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  are  newly  come 
up,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
The  remove  from  bed  to  bed  was  spoken  of  before  ; 
but  that  was  in  several  years;  this  is  upon  the  sudden. 
The  cause  is  the  same  with  other  removes  formerly 
mentioned. 

460.  Coleworts  are  reported  by  one  of  the  an- 
cients to  prosper  exceedingly,  and  to  be  better  tasted, 
if  they  be  sometimes  watered  with  salt  water;  and 
much  more  with  water  mixed  with  nitre;  the 
spirit  of  which  is  less  adurent  than  salt 

461.  It  is  reported  that  cucumbers  will  prove 
more  tender  and  dainty,  if  their  seeds  be  steeped  a 
little  in  milk ;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  seed 
being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too  weak  to 
draw  the  grosser  juice  of  the  earth,  but  only  the 
finer.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  in  arti- 
chokes and  other  seeds,  when  you  would  take  away 
either  their  flashiness  or  bitterness.  They  speak 
also,  that  the  like  effect  followeth  of  steeping  in 
water  mixed  with  honey ;  but  that  seemeth  to  me 
not  so  probable,  because  honey  hath  too  quick  a  spirit 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  less 
watery,  and  more  melon-like,  if  in  the  pit  where 
you  set  them,  you  fill  it,  half-way  up,  with  chaff  or 
small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them ;  for 
cucumbers,  as  it  seemeth,  do  extremely  affect 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves ;  which  the 
chaff  or  chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  farther  report- 
ed, that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you  set  a 
pot  of  water  about  five  or  six  inches  distance  from 
it,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shoot  so  much  out  as 
to  touch  the  pot ;  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  an  experi- 
ment of  a  higher  nature  than  belongeth  to  this 
title:  for  it  discovereth  perception  in  plants,  to 
move  towards  that  which  should  help  and  comfort 
them,  though  it  be  at  a  distance.  The  ancient 
tradition  of  the  vine  is  far  more  strange ;  it  is,  that 
if  you  set  a  stake  or  prop  at  some  distance  from  it, 
it  will  grow  that  way ;  which  is  far  stranger,  as  is 
said,  than  the  other :  for  that  water  may  work  by  a 
sympathy  of  attraction ;  but  this  of  the  stake  seem- 
eth to  be  a  reasonable  discourse. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration 
of  trees  doth  make  them  prosper  better.  But  it  is 
found  also,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  bet- 
ter. The  cause  is,  for  that,  notwithstanding  the 
terebration,  they  may  receive  aliment  sufficient,  and 
yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn  and  digest : 
and  withal  do  sweat  out  the  coarsest  and  unpro- 
fitablest  juice;  even  as  it  is  in  living  creatures, 
which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exercise,  and  sweat, 
attain  the  soundest  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  upon 
the  like  reason  doth  letting  of  plants  blood ;  as 
pricking  vines,  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of  some 
growth;  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears; 
though  this  be  not  to  continue,  as  it  is  in  terebra- 
tion, but  at  some  seasons.  And  it  is  reported,  that 
by  this  artifice  bitter  almonds  have  been  turned 
into  sweet 


465.  The  ancients  for  the  dulcorating  of  frait  do 
commend  swine's  dung  above  all  other  dung ;  which 
may  be  because  of  the  moisture  of  that  beast,  whers 
by  the  excrement  hath  less  acrimony  ;  for  we  see 
swine's  and  pig's  fiesh  is  the  moistest  of  fleshes. 

466.  It  is  observed  by  some,  that  all  heiit  wax 
sweeter,  both  in^smell  and  taste,  if  after  tfaey  be 
grown  up  some  reasonable  time,  they  be  cut,  and  so 
you  take  the  latter  sprout  The  cause  may  be,  Cor 
that  the  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root  and  stalk, 
the  better  it  concocteth.  For  one  of  the  chief 
causes  why  grains,  seeds,  and  fruits,  are  more 
nourishing  than  leaves,  is  the  length  of  time  ia 
which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not  amiM 
to  keep  back  the  sap  of  herbs,  or  the  like,  by  sooie 
fit  means,  till  the  end  of  summer;  whereby,  it  msj 
be,  they  will  be  more  nourishing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and 
meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which  they  would  be  if 
they  were  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  in  regaid  the 
nourishment  is  better  concocted ;  so,  no  doubt,  cren 
in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the  choice  of  the 
stock  doth  much ;  always  provided,  that  it  be  some- 
what inferior  to  the  cion;  for  otherwise  Udollethit 
They  commend  much  the  grafting  of  pears  or  appiei 
upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  (niits 
before-mentioned,  it  is  set  down  as  tried,  that  • 
mixture  of  bran  and  swine's  dung,  or  chaff  and 
swine's  dung,  especially  laid  up  together  for  a  mootb 
to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nourisher  and  comfbrter  to  a 
fruit-tree. 

469.  It  is  delivered,  that  onions  wax  greater  if 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  a  drjiog 
twenty  days,  and  then  set  again ;  and  yet  more,  if 
the  outermost  pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  some,  that  if  one  take  the 
bough  of  a  low  fruit-tree  newly  budded,  and  drawil 
gently,  without  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen  pot  per^ 
forate  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and  then 
cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very  large 
fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experiment  is  no- 
thing but  potting  of  plants  without  removing,  axftl 
leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.  The  like,  they  say, 
will  be  effected  by  an  empty  pot  without  earth  ii 
it  put  over  a  fruit,  being  propped  up  with  a  stakes 
as  it  hangeth  upon  the  tree;  and  the  better,  if  soom 
few  pertusions  be  made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  bf< 
sides  the  defending  of  the  fruit  from  extremity  o( 
sun  or  weather,  some  give  a  reason,  that  the  fruit 
loving  and  coveting  the  open  air  and  sun,  is  in- 
vited by  those  pertusions  to  spread  and  approach  ti 
near  the  open  air  as  it  can ;  and  so  enlaigeth  in 
magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  sandy  grounds  are  t< 
be  set  deep ;  and  in  watery  grounds  more  sbaUo* 
And  in  all  trees,  when  they  be  removed,  especialll 
fruit-trees,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  sides  ti 
the  trees  be  coasted,  north  and  south,  &c  as  thfj 
stood  before.  The  same  is  said  also  of  stone  out  4 
the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  durable ;  though  thai 
seemeth  to  have  less  reason ;  because  the  stone  lirth 
not  so  near  the  sun,  as  the  tree  groweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grov 
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Mfer  than  in  an  open  field ;  both  because  they  offer 
nuT  to  spread  so  much,  but  shoot  up  still  in  height ; 
lod  chiefly  because  they  are  defended  from  too  much 
am  and  wind,  which  do  check  the  growth  of  all 
froit;  and  80^  DO  doubt,  fruit-trees,  or  vines,  set  upon 
avaQ  against  the  sun,  between  elbows  or  buttresses 
uf  stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  walL 

4*3.  It  is  said,  that  if  potado-roots  be  set  in  a 
pot  filled  with  earth,  and  then  the  pot  with  earth 
be  iFt  likewise  within  the  ground  some  two  or  three 
mrhn,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  ordinary. 
Th#  cause  may  be,  for  that  haying  earth  enough 
vilhtn  the  pot  to  nourish  them;  and  then  being 
popped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  putting 
Hitttgt  downward,  they  must  needs  grow  greater  in 
tirodth  and  thickness.  And  it  may  be,  that  all 
Kth  or  roots  potted,  and  so  set  into  the  earth,  will 
presper  the  better. 

i/t  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radish,  or  other 
roots,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  wither, 
ni  corering  again  the  root  something  high  with 
cvth,  will  preserve  the  root  all  winter,  and  make  it 
linger  in  the  spring  following,  as  hath  been  partly 
twchcd  before.  So  that  there  is  a  double  use  of 
das  catting  off  the  leaves ;  for  in  plants  where  the 
l*o(  is  the  esculent,  as  radish  and  parsnips,  it  will 
wke  the  root  the  greater ;  and  so  it  will  do  to  the 
iAda  of  onions.  And  where  the  fruit  is  the  escu- 
tot,  by  strengthening  the  root,  it  will  make  the 
(not  abo  the  greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleasure,  to 
Bake  the  leaves  of  shady  trees  larger  than  ordinary. 
It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  that  a  cion  of  a  weech- 
•in,  grafked  upon  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  elm,  will 
^  forth  leaves  almost  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  one's 
^t  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  as  in  fruit-trees 
^  paft  maketh  a  greater  fruit ;  so  in  trees  that 
^  no  fruit,  it  will  make  the  greater  leaves.  It 
•«M  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that  kind  chiefly, 
■  '"irch,  asp,  willow ;  and  especially  the  shining 
*^ow,  which  they  call  swallow-tail,  because  of  the 
P*^«oieofthe  leaf. 

476.  The  barrenness  of  trees  by  accident,  besides 
^  weakness  of  the  soil,  seed,  or  root,  and  the  in- 
|w7  of  the  weather,  cometh  either  of  their  over- 
pwiuf  with  moss,  or  their  being  hide-bound,  or 
iJiflr  planting  too  deep,  or  by  issuing  of  the  sap  too 
*och  into  the  leaves.  For  all  these  there  are  re- 
»"^'es  mentioned  before. 

^'p^nmiRU  in  eonscrt  touching  eomptmnd fruits  and 
Jlcw€r$, 

V»  see  that  in  living  creatures,  that  have  male 
*^  female,  there  is  copulation  of  several  kinds; 
^  «>  compound  creatures;  as  the  mule,  that  is 
rnerated  betwixt  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  and  some 
^  compounds  which  we  call  monsters,  though 
■»«  are ;  and  it  is  held  that  that  proverb, "  Africa 
^per  aliquid  monstri  parit,"  cometh,  for  that  the 
TOiiai'm  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of 
*^'f5  come  from  several  parts  to  drink;  and  so 
*^g  refreshed,  fall  io  couple,  and  many  times  with 
^^  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mixture  of 
^  in  plants  is  not  found  out;  which,  neverthe- 


less, if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at  command  than  that 
of  Uving  creatures;  for  that  their  lust  requireth  a 
voluntary  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the  most 
noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out :  for 
so  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new  fruits  and 
flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it  not ;  that 
mendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth  the  flowers,  &c.  but 
it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind.  For 
the  cion  ever  overruleth  the  stock. 

47 T.  It  hath  been  set  down  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  several  fruit-trees,  and 
flat  them  on  the  sides,  and  then  bind  them  close 
together  and  set  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come 
up  in  one  stock ;  but  yet  they  will  put  forth  their 
several  fruits  without  any  commixture  in  the  fruit. 
Wherein  note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance 
is  easier  to  procure  than  unity  of  species.  It  is  re- 
ported also,  that  vines  of  red  and  white  grapes 
being  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  upper  parts  being 
flatted  and  bound  close  together,  will  put  forth  grapes 
of  the  several  colours  upon  the  same  branch ;  and 
grape-stones  of  several  colours  within  the  same 
grape  :  but  the  more  after  a  year  or  two;  the  unity, 
as  it  seemeth,  growing  more  perfect  And  this  will 
likewise  help,  if  from  the  first  uniting  they  be  often 
watered ;  for  all  moisture  helpeth  to  union.  And  it 
is  prescribed  also  to  bind  the  bud  as  soon  as  it  cometh 
forth,  as  well  as  the  stock,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report,  that  divers  seeds  put  into  a 
clout,  and  laid  in  earth  well  dunged,  will  put  up 
plants  contiguous;  which,  afterwards,  being  bound 
in,  their  shoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  said 
of  kernels  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth 
filled  with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  several 
kinds  set  contiguous  without  any  binding,  and  very 
often  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the  very 
luxury  of  the  trees  will  incorporate  and  grow  toge- 
ther. Which  seemeth  to  me  the  likeliest  means 
that  hath  been  propounded ;  for  that  the  binding 
doth  hinder  the  natural  swelling  of  the  tree  ;  which, 
while  it  is  in  motion,  doth  better  unite. 

Experimefitg  in  consort  touching  the  sympathy  and 
antipathy  of  plants. 

There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions 
and  observations  touching  the  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive  best 
growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sympa- 
thy ;  and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  antipa- 
thy. But  these  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits,  and 
forsake  the  true  indication  of  the  causes,  as  the 
most  part  of  experiments  that  concern  sympathies 
and  antipathies  do.  For  as  to  plants,  neither  is 
there  any  such  secret  friendship  or  hatred  as  they 
imagine ;  and  if  we  should  be  content  to  call  it 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  mistaken ;  for 
their  sympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and  their  antipathy 
is  a  sympathy:  for  it  is  thus;  Wheresoever  one  plant 
draweth  a  particular  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it 
qualifieth  the  earth,  so  that  juice  which  remaineth 
is  fit  for  the  other  plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood 
doth  good,  because  the  nourishments  are  contrary 
or  several :  but  where  two  plants  draw  much  the 
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same  juice,  there  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for 
the  one  deceiveth  the  other. 

480.  First  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw  much 
nourishment  from  the  earUi,  and  so  soak  the  earth 
and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them ; 
as  great  trees,  especially  ashes,  and  such  trees  as 
spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  So 
the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that  were 
anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only  ;  but  it  is  an 
enemy  to  any  other  plant, because  it  draweth  strongly 
the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  vine  when  it  creepeth  near  the  colewort  will 
turn  away,  this  may  be,  because  there  it  findeth 
worse  nourishment ;  for  though  the  root  be  where 
it  was,  yet,  I  doubt,  the  plant  will  bend  as  it 
nourisheth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  several  natures,  and 
draw  several  juices  out  of  the  earth,  there,  as  hath 
been  said,  the  one  set  by  the  other  helpeth :  as  it  is 
set  down  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that  rue  doth 
prosper  much,  and  becometh  stronger,  if  it  be  set 
by  a  fig-tree  ;  which,  we  conceive,  is  caused  not  by 
reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extraction  of  a  contrary 
juice :  the  one  drawing  juice  fit  to  result  sweet, 
the  other  bitter.  So  they  have  set  down  likewise, 
that  a  rose  set  by  garlic  is  sweeter  :  which  likewise 
may  be,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth 
goeth  into  the  garlic,  and  the  more  odorate  into 
the  rose. 

482.  This  we  see  manifestly,  that  there  be  certain 
corn-flowers  which  come  seldom  or  never  in  other 
places,  unless  thay  be  set,  but  only  amongst  com ;  as 
the  blue  bottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy, 
and  fumitory.  Neither  can  this  be,  by  reason  of  the 
culture  of  the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  furrowing : 
as  some  herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches 
new  cast ;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown, 
they  will  not  come :  so  as  it  should  seem  to  be  the 
com  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  prepareth  it  for 
their  growth. 

483.  This  observation,  if  it  holdeth,  as  it  is  very 
probable,  is  of  great  use  for  the  meliorating  of  taste 
in  fruits  and  esculent  herbs,  and  of  the  scent  of 
flowers.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  fig-tree  do 
make  the  me  more  strong  and  bitter,  as  the  ancients 
have  noted,  good  store  of  rue  planted  about  the  fig- 
tree  will  make  the  fig  more  sweet.  Now  the 
tastes  that  do  most  oflfend  in  fruits,  and  herbs, 
and  roots,  are  bitter,  harsh,  sour,  and  waterish,  or 
flashy.  It  were  good  therefore  to  make  the  trials 
following : 

484.  Take  wormwood,  or  me,  and  set  it  near 
lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  or  artichoke,  and  see  whether 
the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &c.  become  not  the 
sweeter. 

485.  Take  a  service-tree,  or  a  comelian-tree,  or 
an  elder-tree,  which  we  know  have  fmits  of  harsh 
and  binding  juice,  and  set  them  near  a  vine,  or  fig- 
tree,  and  see  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will  not  be 
the  sweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers,  or  pumpions,  and  set  them, 
here  and  there,  amongst  musk-melons,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy,  and  better 
tasted*     Set  cucumbers,  likewise,  amongst  radish, 


and  see  whether  the  radish  will  not  be  made  the 
more  biting. 

487.  Take  sorrel,  and  set  it  amongst  rasps,  and 
see  whether  the  rasps  will  not  be  the  sweeter. 

488.  Take  common  briar,  and  set  it  amongst  vio- 
lets or  wall-flowers,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  make 
the  violets  or  wall-flowers  sweeter,  and  less  earthy 
in  their  smelL  So  set  lettuce  or  cucumbers  amongst 
rosemary  or  bays,  and  see  whether  the  rosemary  or 
bays  will  not  be  the  more  odorate  or  aromaticaL 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  must  take  heed  how  you 
set  herbs  together,  that  draw  much  the  like  jaice. 
And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lose  the  sweet- 
ness, if  it  be  set  with  lavender,  or  bays,  or  the  like. 
But  yet  if  you  will  correct  the  strength  of  an  herb, 
you  shall  do  well  to  set  other  like  herbs  by  him  to 
take  him  down;  as  if  you  should  set  tansey  by 
angelica,  it  may  be  the  angelica  would  be  the 
weaker,  and  fitter  for  mixture  in  perfume.  And  if 
you  should  set  me  by  common  wormwood,  it  may 
be  the  wormwood  would  turn  to  be  liker  Roman 
wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent ;  and  there- 
fore would  be  severed,  and  refined  by  trial.  Neither 
must  you  expect  to  have  a  gross  difference  by  thU 
kind  of  culture,  but  only  farther  perfection. 

491.  Trial  would  be  also  made  in  herbs  poison- 
ous  and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality,  perhaps,  may 
be  discharged,  or  attempered,  by  setting  stronger 
poisons  or  purgatives  by  them. 

492.  It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our 
ladiea  seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony,  and  coleworts, 
set  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depredators  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the  other.  The  like 
is  said  of  a  reed  and  a  broke  :  both  which  are  fe- 
culent; and  therefore  the  one  deceiveth  the  other. 
And  the  like  of  hemlock  and  rue  ;  both  which  draw 
strong  juices. 

493.  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  divers 
of  the  modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natnml 
mngic,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun, 
moon,  and  some  principal  stars,  and  certain  herbs 
and  plants.  And  so  they  have  denominated  some 
herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar ;  and  such  like  toys  put 
into  great  words.  It  is  manifest  that  there  are 
some  flowers  that  have  respect  to  the  sun  in  two 
kinds,  the  one  by  opening  and  shotting,  and  the 
other  by  bowing  and  inclining  the  head.  For  mary- 
golds,  tulips,  pimpernel,  and  indeed  most  flowers, 
do  open  and  spread  their  leaves  abroad  when  the 
sun  shineth  serene  and  fair :  and  again,  in  some  part, 
close  them,  or  gather  them  inward,  either  towards 
night,  or  when  the  sky  is  over-cast  Of  this  there 
needeth  no  such  solemn  reason  to  be  assigned ;  as 
to  say,  that  they  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  son, 
and  mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  For  it  is  nothing 
else  but  a  little  loading  of  the  leaves,  and  swelling 
them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  moisture  of  the  air : 
whereas  the  dry  air  d6th  extend  them ;  and  they 
make  it  a  piece  of  the  wonder,  that  garden  clover 
will  hide  the  stalk  when  tlie  sun  showeth  bright : 
which  is  nothing  but  a  full  expansion  of  the  leaves. 
For  the  bowing  and  inclining  of  the  head,  it  is  found 
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m  the  great  flower  of  the  sun,  in  marygolds,  wart- 
voft,  mallow-flowers,  and  others.  The  cause  is 
ttouwhat  more  obecure  than  the  former ;  but  I  take 
uto  Is  00  other,  hat  that  the  part  against  which  the 
ksn  beateth  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in  the 
{talk,  and  thereby  less  able  to  support  the  flower. 

494.  What  a  little  moisture  will  do  in  vegetables, 
enn  though  they  be  dead  and  severed  from  the  earth, 
af{nreth  well  in  the  experiment  of  jugglers.  They 
take  the  beard  of  an  oat ;  which,  if  you  mark  it  well, 
b  wTtathed  at  the  bottom,  and  one  smooth  entire 
itnv  at  the  top.  They  take  only  the  part  that  is 
vmthed,  and  cut  off  the  other,  leaving  the  beard 
balf  the  breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they 
nab  a  bttle  cross  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part 
if  the  qotll  which  hath  the  pith  ;  and  cross-ways 
ciCthit  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith  ;  the  whole 
<m  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then 
alley  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and  there- 
mo  thej  put  the  oaten  beard,  leaving  half  of  it 
■tiding  forth  of  the  quill :  then  they  take  a  little 
vhite  box  of  wood,  to  deceive  men,  as  if  somewhat 
n  the  box  did  work  the  feat :  in  which,  with  a  pin, 
1^  make  a  little  hole,  enough  to  take  the  beard, 
M  not  to  let  the  cross  sink  down,  but  to  stick. 
Tfteo  likewise,  by  way  of  imposture,  they  make  a 
fM^ioD ;  as,  Who  is  the  fairest  woman  in  the  com- 
^?  or,  Who  hath  a  glove  or  a  card?  and  cause 
•oiher  to  name  divers  persons :  and  upon  every 
mangihey  stick  the  cross  in  the  box,  having  first 
fEitttovards  their  mouth,  as  if  they  charmed  it; 
>a4  the  cross  stirreth  not ;  but  when  they  come  to 
tfc*  person  that  they  would  take,  as  they  hold  the 
Bw  to  their  mouth,  they  touch  the  beard  with  the 
U}>  of  their  tongue,  and  wet  it ;  and  so  stick  the  cross 
V  the  box ;  and  then  you  shall  see  it  turn  finely  and 
■ftJj  three  or  four  turns ;  which  is  caused  by  the 
"Wiiaing  of  the  beard  by  the  moisture.  You  may 
•»it  more  evidently,  if  you  stick  the  cross  between 
7^  ISngers  instead  of  the  box ;  and  therefore  you 
^  «e,  that  this  motion,  which  is  eflfected  by  so 
tolr  wet,  is  stronger  than  the  closing  or  bending  of 
A*  hfad  of  a  marygold. 

^S5,  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  herb  called 
^^  lolia,  whereof  they  make  strong  waters,  will,  at 
^  sooo.day,  when  the  sun  shineth  hot  and  bright, 
^  a  great  dew  upon  it.  And  therefore  that  the 
'^t  name  is  ros  solis  :  which  they  impute  to  a  de- 
%Ht  and  sympathy  that  it  hath  with  the  sun. 
}^tn  f«Toar  wonders.  It  were  good  first  to  be  sure, 
**«  tbe  dew  that  is  found  upon  it,  be  not  the  dew 
«t  the  morning  preserved,  when  the  dew  of  other 
**^  »8  breathed  away  j  for  it  hath  a  smooth  and 
^  leaC  that  doth  not  discharge  the  dew  so  soon 
**  other  herbs  that  are  more  spungy  and  porous. 
M  it  may  be,  purslane,  or  some  other  herb,  doth 
^^  1^  and  is  not  marked.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  it 
*^  nwre  dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then 
*»  w  •cemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the  herb  itself. 
Ai  phims  sweat  when  they  are  set  in  the  oven :  for 
f^ttwiUnot,  I  hope,  think,  that  it  is  like  Gideon's 
^^  of  wool,  that  the  dew  should  fall  upon  that 
*^  no  where  else. 

^%.  It  is  certAin*  that  the  honey  dews  are  found 


more  upon  oak  leaves,  than  upon  ash,  or  beech,  or 
the  like  :  but  whether  any  cause  be  from  the  leaf 
itself  to  concoct  the  dew ;  or  whether  it  be  only  that 
the  leaf  is  close  and  smooth,  and  therefore  drinketh 
not  in  the  dew,  but  preserveth  it,  may  be  doubted. 
It  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  the  drug 
doth  fall  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only. 
Flowers  that  have  deep  sockets,  do  gather  in  the 
bottom  a  kind  of  honey ;  as  honey-suckles,  both  the 
woodbine  and  the  trefoil,  lilies,  and  the  like.  And 
in  them  certainly  the  flower  beareth  part  with 
the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which  they 
call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind  of  spittle,  is  found 
but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  those  hot  ones  ;  as 
lavender,  lavender-cotton,  sage,  hyssop,  &c.  Of  the 
cause  of  this  inquire  farther ;  for  it  seemeth  a  secret. 
There  falleth  also  mildew  upon  com,  and  smutteth 
it;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  same  falleth  also  upon 
other  herbs,  and  is  not  observed. 

498.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whether  the 
great  consent  between  plants  and  water,  which  is  a 
principal  nourishment  of  them,  will  make  an  attrac- 
tion at  distance,  and  not  at  touch  only.  Therefore 
take  a  vessel,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  make  a  false 
bottom  of  coarse  canvas :  fill  it  with  earth  above  the 
canvas,  and  let  not  the  earth  be  watered  ;  then  sow 
some  good  seeds  in  that  earth  ;  but  under  the  canvas, 
some  half  a  foot  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lay  a 
great  spunge  thoroughly  wet  in  water ;  and  let  it  lie 
so  some  ten  days,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  will 
sprout,  and  the  earth  become  more  moist,  and  the 
spunge  more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly  men- 
tioned of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water, 
is  far  stranger  than  this. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  making  herbs 
and  fruits  medicinable, 

499.  The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  taste 
of  fruit,  by  infusing,  mixing,  or  letting  into  the 
bark,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  colour- 
ed, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substance,  are  but 
fancies.  The  cause  is,  for  that  those  things  have 
passed  their  period,  and  nourish  not  And  all 
alteration  of  vegetaUes  in  those  qualities  must  be 
by  somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant  But  this  is  true,  that  where  kine 
feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth  plainly  of 
the  garlic :  and  the  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted 
where  the  sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme,  and  other 
wholesome  herbs.  Galen  also  speaketh  of  the  curing 
of  the  scirrus  of  the  liver,  by  milk  of  a  cow  that 
feedeth  but  upon  certain  herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain 
smelleth  apparently  of  the  rosemary,  or  orange,  from 
whence  the  bee  gathereth  it :  and  there  is  an  old 
tradition  of  a  maiden  that  was  fed  with  napellus; 
which  is  counted  the  strongest  poison  of  all  vege- 
tables, which  with  use  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but 
poisoned  some  that  had  carnal  company  with  her. 
So  it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  a  virtuous 
bezoar,  and  another  without  virtue,  which  appear  to 
the  show  alike  :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from  the 
beast  that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  theriacal  herbs;  and  that  without  virtue,  from 
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those  that  feed  in  the  valleys  where  no  such  herbs 
are.  Thus  far  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  steeped 
wines  and  beers  are  very  medicinal ;  and  likewise 
bread  tempered  with  divers  powders;  so  of  meat 
also,  as  flesh,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs,  that  they  may  be 
made  of  great  use  for  medicine  and  diet,  if  the  beasts, 
fowl  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a  special  kind  of  food  fit 
for  the  disease.  It  were  a  dangerous  thing  also  for 
secret  empoison ments.  But  whether  it  may  be  ap- 
plied imto  plants  and  herbs,  I  doubt  more  ;  because 
the  nourishment  of  them  is  a  more  common  juice  ; 
which  is  hardly  capable  of  any  special  quality,  until 
the  plant  do  assimilate  it. 

500.  But  lest  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  any 
profitable  operations  in  this  kind,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ancients  have  set  them  down,  we  think 
good  briefly  to  propound  the  four  means  which  they 
have  devised  of  making  plants  medicinable.  The 
first  is  by  slitting  of  the  root,  and  infusing  into  it 
the  medicine  ;  as  hellebore,  opium,  scammony,  trea- 
cle, &c.  and  then  binding  it  up  again.  This  seem- 
eth  to  me  the  least  probable;  because  the  root 
draweth  immediately  A*om  the  earth ;  and  so  the 
nourishment  is  the  more  common  and  less  qualified ; 
and  besides,  it  is  a  long  time  in  going  up  ere  it 
come  to  the  fruit.     The  second  way  is  to  perforate 


the  body  of  the  tree,  and  there  to  infuse  the  medi- 
cine ;  which  is  somewhat  better :  for  if  any  virtue 
be  received  from  the  medicine,  it  hath  the  less  way, 
and  the  less  time  to  go  up.  The  third  is,  the  steep- 
ing of  the  seed  or  kernel  in  some  liquor  wherein 
the  medicine  is  infused;  which  I  have  little  opinion 
of,  because  the  seed,  I  doubt,  will  not  draw  the  parts 
of  the  matter  which  have  the  propriety :  but  it  will 
be  far  the  more  likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medicine 
with  dimg  :  for  that  the  seed  naturally  drawing  the 
moisture  of  the  dung,  may  call  in  withal  9ome  of 
the  propriety.  The  fourth  is,  the  watering  of  the 
plant  oft  with  an  infusion  of  the  medicine.  This, 
in  one  respect,  may  have  more  force  than  the 
rest,  because  the  medication  is  oft  renewed ;  where- 
as the  rest  are  applied  but  one  at  a  time ;  and  there- 
fore the  virtue  may  the  sooner  vanish.  But  still  I 
doubt,  that  the  root  is  somewhat  too  stubborn  to  re- 
ceive those  fine  impressions ;  and  besides,  as  I  said 
before,  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I  judge 
therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  he,  tl  e  perforation  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  the 
other ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung  mingled 
with  the  medicine ;  and  the  watering  of  those  lumps 
of  dung  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the  medicine 
in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or  four  days. 


CENTURY  VI. 


Experiments  in  consort  touching  curiosities  about 
fruits  and  plants. 

Our  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as  we  have 
often  said,  either  experimenta  fructifera,  or  luci- 
fera ;  either  of  use  or  of  discovery :  for  we  hate  im- 
postures, and  despise  curiosities.  Yet  because  we 
must  apply  ourselves  somewhat  to  others,  we  will 
set  down  some  curiosities  touching  plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  several  fruits  upon 
one  tree ;  and  the  more,  when  some  of  them  come 
early,  and  some  come  late ;  so  that  you  may  have 
upon  the  same  tree  ripe  fruits  all  summer.  This  is 
easily  done  by  grafting  of  several  cions  upon  several 
boughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plentifully  fed. 
So  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of 
plums,  and  peaches  and  apricots,  upon  one  tree  ;  but 
I  conceive  the  diversity  of  fruits  must  be  such  as 
will  graft  upon  the  same  stock.  And  therefore  I 
doubt,  whether  you  can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or 
oranges,  upon  the  same  stock  upon  which  you 
graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  fruits  of  divers 
shapes  and  figures.  This  is  easily  performed,  by 
molding  them  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with  molds 
of  earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  have  cucumbers,  &c. 
as  long  as  a  cane;  or  as  round  as  a  sphere;  or 
formed  like  a  cross.  You  may  have  also  apples 
in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You  may  have  also 
fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as  we  said,  of  men, 
beasts,  or  birds,  according  as  you  make  the  molds. 


Wherein  you  must  understand,  that  you  make  the 
mold  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fruit  when  it 
is  grown  to  the  greatest :  for  else  you  will  choke 
the  spreading  of  the  fruit;  which  otherwise  would 
spread  itself,  and  fill  the  concave,  and  so  be  turned 
into  the  shape  desired ;  as  it  is  in  mold  works  of 
liquid  things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived  that 
the  keeping  of  the  sun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it : 
but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that  grow- 
eth  covered.  Query,  also,  whether  some  small 
holes  may  not  be  made  in  the  wood  to  let  in  the  sun. 
And  note,  that  it  were  best  to  make  the  molds  parti- 
ble, glued,  or  cemented  together,  that  you  may 
open  them  when  you  take  out  the  fhiit 

503.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  inscriptions,  or 
engravings,  in  fruit  or  trees.  This  is  easily  per* 
formed,  by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or 
knife,  or  the  like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young; 
for  as  they  grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  large 
and  graphical. 

—  Tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 
Arboribus;  crescent  illie,  crescetit  amores. 

504.  You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flowers 
or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  the  bodies  of  them»  and 
putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck,  and 
setting  seeds  or  slips  of  violets,  strawberries,  wild 
thyme,  camomile,  and  such  like,  in  the  earth» 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree  as  they  do  in 
pots  ;  though,  perhaps,  with  some  feeding  from  the 
trees.     It  would  be  tried  also  with  shoots  of  nnes^ 
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and  roots  of  red  roaes ;  for,  it  may  be,  they,  being  of 
s  more  HgneoDS  nature,  will  incorporate  with  the 
tree  itself. 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  curiosity  to  form  trees  and 
throbs,  as  rosemary,  juniper,  and  the  like,  into  sun- 
dry shapes ;  which  is  done  by  molding  them  within, 
mi  cntting  them  without.  But  they  are  but  lame 
things,  being  too  small  to  keep  figure ;  great  castles 
made  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber,  with  turrets 
and  arches,  were  matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  coloration, 
though  it  be  somewhat  better :  for  beauty  in  flowers 
if  tlieir  pre-eminence.  It  is  observed  by  some,  that 
^I)y<fiowers,  sweet-williams,  violets,  that  are  co- 
loared,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  neither  watered, 
nor  new  molded,  nor  transplanted,  will  turn  white. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  white  with  much  culture 
mj  torn  coloured.  For  this  is  certain,  that  the 
vnite  colour  cometh  of  scarcity  of  nourishment; 
except  in  flowers  that  are  only  white,  and  admit  no 
other  colours. 

507.  It  is  good  therefore  to  see  what  natures  do 
»(cofflpuiy  what  colours;  for  by  that  you  shall  have 
Hghl  how  to  induce  colours,  by  producing  those 
oimrw.  Whites  are  more  inodorate,  for  the  most 
ptrt,  than  flowers  of  the  same  kind  coloured ;  as  is 
i^miA  in  single  white  violets,  white  roses,  white 
IfiHy-flowers,  white  stock-gilly-flowers,  &c.  We  find 
iiao  that  blossoms  of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  com- 
aonly  ioodorate,  as  cherries,  pears,  plums ;  whereas 
those  of  apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are 
Wiy,  and  smell  sweet  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
HKstance  that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the  thinnest 
isd  finest  of  the  plant,  which  also  maketh  flowers 
>A  he  of  80  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too  sparing 
wd  thin,  it  attaineth  no  strength  of  odour,  except  it 
be  in  loch  plants  as  are  very  succulent ;  whereby 
fheyneed  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourishment 
ihiB  replenished,  to  have  them  sweet.  As  we  see 
ia  white  satyrion,  which  is  of  a  dainty  smell ;  and 
'B  bctii.flower8,  &c.  And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of 
B«tare  to  put  forth  white  flowers  only,  and  those  not 
this  or  dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulsome 
•offl;  as  may-flowers,  and  white  lilies. 

508.  Contrariwise,  in  berries  the  white  is  com- 
monly jg^on  delicate  and  sweet  in  taste  than  the 
^oloored,  as  we  see  in  white  grapes,  in  white  rasps, 
i"  »b)te  strawberries,  in  white  currants,  &c.  The 
'*o»e  ia,  for  that  the  coloured  are  more  juiced,  and 
•**!*«  Juiced,  and  therefore  not  so  well  and  equally 
•^^fwted;  but  the  white  are  better  proportioned  to 
"le  iligfrstion  of  the  plant. 

509.  But  in  fruits  the  white  commonly  is  meaner : 
^  in  pear-plunts,  damascenes,  &c.  and  the  choicest 
I'httni  are  bhck  i  the  mulberry,  which,  though  they 
'^l  It  s  berry,  is  a  fruit,  ia  better  the  black  than  the 
»hiie.  The  harvest  white  plum  is  a  base  plum; 
«d  the  verdoccio,  and  white  date-plum,  are  no  very 
nod  plains.  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  are  all 
'^^»«tery;  whereas  a  higher  concoction  is  re- 
Wrf  fbr  sweetness,  or  pleasure  of  taste  ;  and  there- 
"*•  *B  yow  dflfntv  nlums  are  a  little  dry,  and  come 

,  the  damascene- 
yet  some  fruits. 


"*•  »B  yow  dainty  plums  are  a  little 
^  Che  ttwe;  as  the  muscle-plum,  t 
F*»i  <he  peocb,  the  apricot,  &c.  y( 


which  grow  not  to  be  black,  are  of  the  nature  of 
berries,  sweetest  such  as  are  paler;  as  the  coeur- 
cherry,  which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  sweeter 
than  the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour. 

510.  Take  gilly-flower  seed,  of  one  kind  of  gilly^ 
flower,  as  of  the  clove-gilly-flower,  which  is  the  most 
common,  and  sow  it,  and  there  will  come  up  gilly- 
flowers, some  of  one  colour,  and  some  of  another, 
casually,  as  the  seed  meeteth  with  nourishment  in 
the  earth ;  so  that  the  gardeners  find,  that  they  may 
have  two  or  three  roots  amongst  a  hundred  that  are 
rare  and  of  great  price  ;  as  purple,  carnation  of  se- 
veral stripes :  the  cause  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  earth, 
though  it  be  contiguous,  and  in  one  bed,  there  are 
very  several  juices ;  and  as  the  seed  doth  casually 
meet  with  them,  so  it  cometh  forth.  And  it  is 
noted  especially,  that  those  which  do  come  up  pur- 
ple, do  always  come  up  single  :  the  juice  as  it 
seemeth,  not  being  able  to  suffice  a  succulent  colour, 
and  a  double  leaf.  This  experiment  of  several  co^ 
lours  coming  up  from  one  seed,  would  be  tried  also 
in  larks-foot,  monks-hood,  poppy,  and  holyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  coloured  red  within :  the 
queen- apple  is ;  and  another  apple,  called  the  rose- 
apple  :  mulberries,  likewise,  and  grapes,  though 
most  toward  the  skin.  There  is  a  peach  also  that 
hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  stone :  and  the 
egriot  cherry  is  somewhat  red  within ;  but  no  pear, 
nor  warden,  nor  plum,  nor  apricot,  although  they 
have  many  times  red  sides,  are  coloured  red  within. 
The  cause  may  be  inquired. 

512.  The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green,  which 
is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of.  There  is  a  greenish 
primrose,  but  it  is  pale,  and  scarce  a  green.  The 
leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murry  or  reddish  ; 
and  they  be  commonly  young  leaves  that  do  so ;  as 
it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and  hazel.  Leaves  rot  into 
a  yellow,  and  some  hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves 
yellow,  that  are,  to  all  seeming,  as  fresh  and  shining 
as  the  green.  I  suppose  also,  that  yellow  is  a  less 
succulent  colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer 
white.  For  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yellow 
leaves  of  holly  stand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north- 
east. Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots ;  and  some 
plants  blood-red,  stalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as  amaran- 
thus.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and  red  ;  as  a 
kind  of  sage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint,  and  rosa  solis, 
&c.  And  some  have  white  leaves,  as  another  kind 
of  sage,  and  another  kind  of  mint ;  but  azure  and  a 
fair  purple  are  never  found  in  leaves.  This  showeth 
that  flowers  are  made  of  a  refined  juice  of  the  earth, 
and  so  are  /ruits  ;  but  leaves  of  a  more  coarse  and 
common. 

5 1 3.  It  is  a  curiosity  also  to  make  flowers  double, 
which  is  eff*ected  by  often  removing  them  into  new 
earth';  as,  on  the  contrary  part,  double  flowers,  by 
neglecting  and  not  removing,  prove  single.  And 
the  way  to  do  it  speedily,  is  to  sow  or  set  seeds  or 
slips  of  flowers,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to 
remove  them  into  new  ground  that  is  good.  In- 
quire also,  whether  inoculating  of  flowers,  as  stock- 
gilly-flowers,  roses,  musk-roses,  &c.  doth  not  make 
them  double.  There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath 
double  blossoms ;   but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit : 
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and  it  may  be,  that  the  same  means  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  tree,  doth  extremely  accelerate  the  sap 
to  rise  and  break  forth,  would  make  the  tree  spend 
itself  in  flowers,  and  those  to  become  double  :  which 
were  a  great  pleasure  to  see,  especially  in  apple- 
trees,  peach-trees,  and  almond-trees,  that  have  blos- 
soms blush-coloured. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or  stone, 
is  likewise  a  curiosity,  and  somewhat  better:  be- 
cause whatsoever  maketh  them  so,  is  like  to  make 
them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion  or  shoot, 
fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  have  the  pith  finely  taken 
forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some  of  it  left,  the 
better  to  save  the  life,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little 
or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  like  is  said  to  be  of 
dividing  a  quick  tree  down  to  the  ground,  and  taking 
out  the  pith,  and  then  binding  it  up  again. 

515.  It  is  reported  also,  that  a  citron  grafted  upon 
a  quince  will  have  small  or  no  seeds ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  any  sour  fruit  grafted  upon  a  stock 
that  beareth  a  sweeter  fruit,  may  both  make  the 
fruit  sweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harsh  matter  of 
kernels  or  seeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out 
of  the  pith,  but  the  stopping  of  the  juice  of  the  pith 
from  rising  in  the  midst,  and  turning  it  to  rise  on 
the  outside,  will  make  the  fruit  without  core  or 
stone;  as  if  you  should  bore  a  tree  clean  through, 
and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is  some  nflinity 
between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  because  they  are 
both  of  a  harsh  substance,  and  both  placed  in  the 
midst. 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  watered  perpetu- 
ally with  warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with  little 
or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  rule  is  general,  that 
whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  degenerating  of 
plants^  and  of  the  transmutation  of  them  one  into 
another. 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of 
culture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind ; 
and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  change  into  another 
kind.  1 .  The  standing  long,  and  not  being  removed, 
maketh  them  degenerate.  2.  Drought,  unless  the 
earth  of  itself  be  moiKt,  doth  the  like.  3.  So  doth 
removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbearing  to  com- 
post the  earth  ;  as  we  see  that  water  mint  tumeth 
into  field  mint,  and  the  colewort  into  rape,  by  neg- 
lect, &c. 

519.  Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root 
or  a  slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Grapes 
sown,  figs,  almonds,  pomegranate  kernels  sown, 
make  the  fruits  degenerate  and  become  wild.  And 
ngain,  most  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if 
they  be  set  of  kernels,  or  stones,  degenerate.  It  is 
true  that  peaches,  as  hath  been  touched  before,  do 
better  upon  stones  set  than  upon  grafting  :  and  the 
rule  of  exception  should  seem  to  be  this;  that  whatr 
soever  plant  requireth  much  moisture,  prospereth 
better  upon  the  stone  or  kernel,  than  upon  the  graft. 
For  the  stock,  though  it  giveth  a  finer  nourishment, 
yet  it  giveth  a  scantcr  than  the  earth  at  large. 


520.  Seeds  if  they  be  very  cold,  and  yet  have 
strength  enough  to  bring  forth  a  plant,  make  the 
plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  skilful  gardeners 
make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them,  whe- 
ther they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into  water 
gently  boiled  :  and  if  they  be  good,  they  will  sprout 
within  half  an  hour. 

521.  It  is  strange  which  is  reported,  that  basil 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  doth  turn  into  wild 
thyme ;  although  those  two  herbs  seem  to  have 
small  affinity  :  but  basil  is  almost  the  only  hot  herb 
that  hath  lat  and  succulent  leaves  ;  which  oiliness, 
if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  it  is  like  it  will  make 
a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  boughs  of  oak 
put  into  the  earth  will  put  forth  wild  vines  :  which 
if  it  be  true,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  the  oak  that  tumctli 
into  a  vine,  but  the  oak-bough  putrifying,  qualifieth 
the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of  itselt 

523.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  heard  it 
verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber 
tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  an- 
other kind ;  as  that  beech  hath  put  forth  birch ; 
which,  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
old  stub  is  too  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  former 
tree  ;  and  therefore  putteth  forth  a  tree  of  a  smaller 
kind,  that  needeth  less  nourishment 

524.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that  if 
the  same  ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  grain  that 
grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  be  of  a 
baser  kind. 

525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  sterile  years  com 
sown  will  grow  to  another  kind* 

*'Graadia  saepe  quibus  mandavimui  hordea  sulds, 
iDfelix  lolium,  et  sterilcs  dominantur  avenc.'* 

And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  that  plants  that  arc 
brought  forth  by  culture,  as  corn,  will  sooner  change 
into  other  species,  than  those  that  come  of  them- 
selves; for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  adventitious 
nature,  which  is  more  easily  put  off. 

This  work  of  the  transmutation  of  plants  one  into 
another,  is  inter  magnalia  natures;  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philosophy, 
pronounced  impossible  :  and  certainly  jt  is  a  thin^ 
of  difiiculty,  and  requireth  deep  search  into  nature  ; 
but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest  instances 
of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be  rejected, 
and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found  out  We  see, 
that  in  living  creatures,  that  come  of  putrefaction, 
there  is  much  transmutation  of  one  into  another; 
as  caterpillars  turn  into  fiies,  &c.  And  it  should 
seem  probable,  that  whatsoever  creature,  having 
life,  is  generated  without  seed,  that  creature  will 
change  out  of  one  species  into  another.  For  it  is 
the  seed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  which  locketh  and 
boundeth  in  the  creature,  that  it  doth  not  expatiate. 
So  as  we  may  well  conclude,  that  seeing  the  earth 
of  itself  doth  put  forth  plants  without  seed,  therefore 
plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of  species. 
Wherefore,  wanting  instances  which  do  occur,  we 
shall  give  directions  of  the  most  likely  trials :  and 
generally  we  would  not  have  those  that  read  this 
our  work  of  "  Sylva  sylvarum"  account  it  strange. 
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9r  tidok  that  it  is  an  over-baste,  that  we  have  set 

i»wn  ptrticnlare  untried;  for  contrariwise,  in  our 
tin  atimstioD,  we  account  such  partkuUirs  more 

vnrtby  than  those  that  are  already  tried  and  known : 
far  thtu  latter  must  be  taken  as  you  find  them ; 
kt  the  other  do  level  point-blank  at  the  inventing  of 
ciQSfS  lod  axioms. 

i'lB.  First  therefcMre,  you  must  make  account, 
tluu  if  yoa  will  have  one  plant  change  into  another, 
fou  muft  have  the  nourishment  overrule  the  seed : 
tad  therefore  you  are  to  practise  it  by  nourishment 
m  contrary  as  may  be  to  the  nature  of  the  herb,  so 
letertheitts  as  the  herb  may  grow;  and  likewise 
fiib  Meds  that  are  of  the  weakest  sort,  and  liave 
kilt  vigour.  You  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  take 
wnh-herhe,  and  {dant  them  upon  tops  of  hills  and 
(kuDpsigns;  and  such  plants  as  require  much 
Mtnre,  upon  sandy  and  very  dry  grounds.  As  for 
miBple,  marsh-mallows  and  sedge,  upon  hills; 
anfflber,  and  lettuce  seeds,  and  coleworts,  upon  a 
Aody  plot;  9o  contrariwise,  plant  bushes,  heath, 
%^,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet  or  marsh  ground.  This 
i  eoBcdTe  also^  that  all  esculent  and  garden  herbs, 
■1  opon  the  tops  of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal, 
Aoegh  less  esculent,  then  they  were  before.  And 
any  be  likewise,  some  wild  herbs  you  may  make 
^hd  herbs.  This  is  the  first  rule  for  transmutation 
If  plants. 

^27.  The  second  rule  shall  be,  to  bury  some  few 
Mitof  the  herb  you  would  change,  amongst  other 
imti  ind  then  you  shall  see  whether  the  juice  of 
ftte  other  seeds  do  not  so  qualify  the  earth,  as  it 
«ifl  alter  the  seed  whereupon  you  work.  As  for 
oiBple,  put  parsley  seed  amongst  onion  seed,  or 
^tice  leed  amongst  parsley  seed,  or  basil  seed 
ttoQgit  thyme  seed;  and  see  the  change  of  taste  or 
Nherwiae.  But  you  shall  do  well  to  put  the  seed 
pu  would  change  into  a  little  linen  cloth,  that  it 
■ni^e  not  with  the  foreign  seed. 

^28.  The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of 
i«if  medley  or  mixture  of  earth  with  some  other 
I^Bti  braised  or  shaven  either  in  leaf  or  root ;  as 
faretample,  make  earth  with  a  mixture  of  colewort 
kmt  itamped,  and  set  in  it  artichokes  or  parsnips ; 
^tikc  earth  made  with  marjoram,  or  origanum,  or 
rt«i  thyme,  bruised  or  stamped,  and  set  in  it  fennel 
■wi  Ibi,  In  which  operation  the  process  of  nature 
"31  win  be,  as  I  conceive,  not  that  the  herb  you 
'wk  upon  should  draw  the  juice  of  the  foreign 
^  for  that  opinion  we  have  formerly  rejected, 
^thtt  there  will  be  a  new  confection  of  mold, 
»h»ch  perhaps  will  alter  the  seed,  and  yet  not  to 
•»♦  kind  of  the  former  herb. 

529.  The  fourth  rule  shall  be,  to  mark  what  herbs 
"SO*  earths  do  put  forth  of  themselves  ;  and  to  take 
•^  e»nh,  and  to  pot  it,  or  to  vessel  it ;  and  in  that 
^  w  the  seed  you  would  change  :  as  for  example, 
^  from  under  walls  or  the  like,  where  nettles  put 
^h  in  abmidance,  the  earth  which  you  shall  there 
^  without  any  string  or  root  of  the  nettles ;  and 
^  ihit  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock-gilly -flowers,  or 
•»B-flowers,  &c  or  sow  in  the  seeds  of  them ;  and 
fe  whst  the  event  will  be :  or  take  earth  that  you 
^^  prepared  to  put  forth  mushrooms  of  itself, 


whereof  you  shall  find  some  instances  following, 
and  sow  in  it  purslane  seed,  or  lettuce  seed ;  for  in 
these  experiments,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  earth 
being  accustomed  to  send  forth  one  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, will  alter  the  new  seed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  the  herb 
grow  contrary  to  its  nature ;  as  to  make  ground- 
herbs  rise  in  height :  as  for  example,  carry  camo- 
mile, or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  strawberry,  upon 
sticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles ;  and  see  what  the 
event  will  be. 

531.  The  sixth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  plants  grow 
out  of  the  sun  or  open  air ;  for  that  is  a  great  mu- 
tation in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change  in  the 
seed :  as  barrel  up  earth,  and  sow  some  seed  in  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond ;  or  put  it  in  some 
great  hollow  tree;  try  also  the  sowing  of  seeds  in 
the  bottoms  of  caves,  and  pots  with  seeds  sown, 
hanged  up  in  wells  some  distance  from  the  water, 
and  see  what  the  event  will  be. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  proceritt/,  and 
lowness,  and  artificial  dwarfing  of  trees, 

532.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppice 
woods  grow  more  upright,  and  more  free  from  under 
boughs,  than  those  that  stand  in  the  fields :  the  cause 
whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a  natural  motion  to 
get  to  the  sun ;  and  besides,  they  are  not  glutted 
with  too  much  nourishment ;  for  that  the  coppice 
shareth  with  them;  and  repletion  ever  hindereth 
stature :  lastly,  they  are  kept  warm ;  and  that  ever 
in  plants  helpeth  mounting. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themselves  full  of  heat, 
which  heat  appeareth  by  their  inflammable  gums, 
as  firs  and  pines,  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side  boughs,  till  they  come  towards  the  top. 
The  cause  is  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity  of  juice, 
both  which  send  the  sap  upwards.  As  for  juniper, 
it  is  but  a  shrub,  and  groweth  not  big  enough  in 
body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported,  that  a  good  strong  canvass 
spread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth 
forth,  will  dwarf  it,  and  make  it  spread.  The  cause 
is  plain  ;  for  that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow  as 
they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  set  of  roots  or  kernels  ; 
but  if  you  set  them  of  slips,  as  of  some  trees  you 
may,  by  name  the  mulberry,  some  of  the  slips  will 
take ;  and  those  that  take,  as  is  reported,  will  be 
dwarf  trees.  The  cause  is,  for  that  a  slip  draweth 
nourishment  more  weakly  than  either  a  root  or 
kernel. 

536.  All  plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily, 
have  their  bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length ; 
and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers ;  as  ivy, 
briony,  hops,  woodbine :  whereas  dwarfing  requireth 
a  slow  putting  forth,  and  less  vigour  of  mounting. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  rudiments  of 
plants^  and  of  the  excrescences  of  plants,  or  super- 
plants. 

The  Scripture  saith,  that  Solomon  wrote  a  Natu- 
ral History,  "  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  moss 
growing  upon  the  wall :"  for  so  the  best  translations 
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have  it.  And  it  is  tnie  that  moss  is  but  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  plant ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  mold  of  earth 
or  bark. 

537.  Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses 
tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of  walls ;  and 
that  moss  is  of  a  lightsome  and  pleasant  green. 
The  growing  upon  slopes  is  caused,  for  that  moss, 
as  on  the  one  side  it  cometh  of  moisture  and  water, 
so  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but  slide,  and 
not  stand  or  pooL  And  the  growing  upon  tiles,  or 
walls,  &c.  is  caused,  for  that  those  dried  earths,  hav. 
ing  not  moisture  sufllcient  to  put  forth  a  plant,  do 
practise  germination  by  putting  forth  moss ;  though 
when,  by  age,  or  otherwise,  they  grow  to  relent 
and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put  forth  plants,  as 
wall-flowers.  And  almost  all  moss  hath  here  and 
there  little  stalks,  besides  the  low  thrum. 

538.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such 
as  lie  cold  and  upon  the  north ;  as  in  divers  terrasses : 
and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden ;  or  if  they 
were  at  the  first  gravelled ;  for  wheresoever  plants 
are  kept  down,  the  earth  putteth  forth  moss. 

539.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken 
up,  gathereth  moss :  and  therefore  husbandmen  use 
to  cure  their  pasture  grounds  when  they  grow  to 
moss,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two :  which  also 
dependeth  upon  the  same  cause  ;  for  that  the  more 
sparing  and  starving  juice  of  the  earth,  insufllicient 
for  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

540.  Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young ; 
for  that  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

541.  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the 
ground  about  them ; 

"  Muscosi  fontes :" — 

The  cause  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the  water 
from  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but  suflScient 
moisture  to  breed  moss :  and  besides  the  coldness 
of  the  water  conduceth  to  the  same. 

542.  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair ;  for  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  excemed,  and  doth 
not  assimilate.  And  upon  great  trees  the  moss 
gathereth  a  figure  like  a  leaf. 

543.  The  moister  sort  of  trees  yield  little  moss ; 
as  we  see  in  asps,  poplars,  willows,  beeches,  &c. 
which  is  partly  caused  for  the  reason  that  hath  been 
given,  of  the  frank  putting  up  of  the  sap  into  the 
boughs ;  and  partly  for  that  the  barks  of  those  trees 
are  more  close  and  smooth  than  those  of  oaks  and 
ashes ;  whereby  the  moss  can  the  hardlier  issue  out 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  fruit-trees  grow  full  of 
moss,  both  upon  body  and  boughs ;  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
plants  nourish  less ;  and  partly  by  the  toughness  of 
the  earth,  whereby  the  sap  is  shut  in,  and  cannot 
get  up  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should  do. 

545.  We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be 
hidebound,  they  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather  moss; 
and  that  they  are  holpen  by  hacking,  &c.  And 
therefore,  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  if  trees  be 
bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands,  they 
will  put  forth  more  moss :  which,  I  think,  happcn- 
eth  to  trees  that  stand  bleak,  and  upon  the  cold 


winds.  It  would  also  be  tried,  whether,  iryoa  cover 
a  tree  somewhat  thick  upon  the  top  after  his  poll- 
ing,  it  will  not  gather  more  moss.  I  think  also  the 
watering  of  trees  with  cold  fountain-water,  will  make 
them  grow  fuU  of  moss. 

546.  There  is  a  moss  the  perfumers  have  which 
cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that  hath  an  excellent 
scent  Query,  particularly  for  the  manner  of  the 
growth,  and  the  nature  of  it  And  for  this  experi- 
ment's sake,  being  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set  down 
the  last  experiment  how  to  multiply  and  call  on 
mosses. 

Next  unto  moss,  I  will  speak  of  mushrooms; 
which  are  likewise  an  imperfect  plant  The  mosh- 
rooms  have  two  strange  properties ;  the  one,  that 
they  jdeld  so  delicious  a  meat  1  the  other,  that  they 
come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night;  and  yet  they 
are  unsown.  And  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts 
in  state,  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms.  It  most 
needs  be,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of  much 
moisture ;  and  that  moisture  fat,  gross*  and  yet 
somewhat  concocted.  And,  indeed,  we  find  that 
mushrooms  cause  the  accident  which  we  call  inca- 
bus,  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach.  And  therefore 
the  surfeit  of  them  may  sufiTocate  and  empoison. 
And  this  showeth  that  they  are  windy ;  and  that 
windiness  is  gross  and  swelling,  not  sharp  or  griping. 
And  upon  the  same  reason  mushrooms  are  a  vene- 
rous  meat. 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or  red 
poplar,  which  are  of  the  moistest  of  trees,  cut  small, 
and  cast  into  furrows  well  dunged,  will  cause  the 
ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to  the  mixture  leaven 
of  bread  dissolved  in  water. 

548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field,  where  the 
stubble  is  standing,  be  set  on  fire  in  a  showery 
season,  it  will  put  forth  great  store  of  mushrooms. 

549.  It  is  reported,  that  hartshorn  shaven,  or  in 
small  pieces,  mixed  with  dung  and  watered,  putteth 
up  mushrooms.  And  we  know  that  hartshorn  is  of 
a  fat  and  clammy  substance ;  and,  it  may  be,  ox-hom 
would  do  the  like. 

550.  It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  be  scarce 
credible,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a  stag's  horn ; 
which  they  suppose  did  rather  come  from  a  confri- 
cation  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the  horn 
itself.  There  is  not  known  any  substance  but  earth, 
and  the  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile,  stone,  &c.  that 
yieldeth  any  moss  or  herby  substance.  There  may 
be  trial  made  of  some  seeds,  as  that  of  fennel-seed, 
mustard-seed,  and  rape-seed,  put  into  some  little 
holes  made  in  the  horns  of  stags,  or  oxen,  to  see  if 
they  will  grow. 

551.  There  is  also  another  imperfect  plant,  that 
in  show  is  like  a  great  mushroom :  and  it  it  some- 
times as  broad  as  one's  hat;  which  they  call  a  toad's 
stool ;  but  it  is  not  esculent ;  and  it  groweth*  com- 
monly, by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  likewise  aboat 
the  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  therefore  seemetb  to 
take  his  juice  from  wood  putrified.  Which  showeth, 
by  the  way,  that  wood  putrified  yieldeth  a  frank 
moisture. 

552.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  tide 
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t]/ a  (bed  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  ia 
ktg^t  and  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  hard  and  pithy : 
vherebf  it  diould  seem,  that  even  dead  trees  forget 
ml  their  potting  forth ;  no. more  than  the  carcasses 
of  mfo'a  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair  and  nails  for 

ItiSK. 

553.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  com- 
wsalf  in  Uie  6elds ;  that  at  the  first  is  hard  like  a 
(flnii4)sl],  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a  mush- 
Mo  csioar,  and  full  of  light  dust  upon  the  break- 
i^{  md  is  thooght  to  be  dangerous  for  the  eyes  if 
the  povder  get  into  them ;  and  to  be  good  for  kibes. 
6eJike  it  hath  a  corroaiYe  and  fretting  nature. 

554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jew's  ear,  that  grow- 
«tb  upflo  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
ticf«]  especially  of  elders,  and  sometimes  ashes.  It 
bib  a  strange  property  ;  for  in  warm  water  it 
wdktfa,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is  not  green, 
bl  of  s  dusky  brown  colour.  And  it  is  used  for 
iqoJaiDcies  and  inflammatioins  in  the  throat;  where- 
k  it  leemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenifying 
nrtoe. 

US.  There  is  a  kind  of  spungy  excrescence,  which 
pD^eth  chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  the  laser-tree ; 
tad  sometimes  upon  cedar  and  other  trees.  It  is 
wy  vhite,  and  light,  and  friable ;  which  we  call 
*pnc.  It  is  famous  in  physic  for  the  purging  of 
Itofh  phlegm.  And  it  is  also  an  excellent  opener 
^ the  lifer;  but  offensive  to  the  stomach :  and  in 
Me«  ttis  at  the  first  sweet,  and  after  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  super-plant  that  is  a  formed 
f^  bat  misseltof .  They  have  an  Idle  tradition, 
tet  there  is  a  bird  called  a  missel  bird,  that  feedeth 
opos  a  seed,  which  many  times  she  cannot  digest, 
»)  to  expelleth  it  whole  with  her  excrement :  which 
^1%  Bpon  the  bough  of  a  tree  that  hath  some 
^  potteth  forth  the  misseltoe.  But  this  is  a  fable ; 
fe  it  is  not  probable  that  birds  should  feed  upon 
^they  cannot  digest.  But  allow  that,  yet  it  can- 
M  be  fiir  other  reasons :  for  first,  it  is  found  but 
^  certain  trees ;  and  those  trees  bear  no  such 
M»  as  may  allure  that  bird  to  sit  and  feed  upon 
<^  It  may  be,  that  bird  feedeth  upon  the  mis- 
''l*•^herries,  and  so  is  ofken  found  therd ;  which 
^y  hate  given  occasion  to  the  tale.  But  that 
vtuch  maketh  an  end  of  the  question  is,  that  missel- 
^  btth  been  found  to  put  forth  under  the  boughs, 
^  sol  only  above  the  boughs ;  so  it  cannot  be  any 
^^^  that  falleth  upon  the  bough.  Misseltoe 
tivnUi  chiefly  upon  crab-trees,  apple-tr^es,  some- 
(^  upon  hazels,  and  rarely  upon  oaks ;  the  mis- 
•W  whereof  is  counted  rery  medicinal.  It  is 
**w  fiffii  winter  and  summer;  and  beareth  a  white 
^tittnng  berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing 
fci*  the  plant  upon  which  it  groweth.  Two  things 
^Wfort  may  be  certainly  set  down:  first,  that 
^*PCf^BetBtion  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
^^  that  putteth  it  forth  :  secondly,  that  that  sap 
*u(  be  such  as  the  tree  doth  excem,  and  cannot 
**^9>(3ale ;  for  else  it  would  go  into  a  bough ;  and 
^■'^  tt  seemeth  to  be  more  fot  and  unctuous 
(^  the  ordinary  sap  of  the  tree;  both  by  the  berry, 
*^^h  is  etammy ;  and  by  that  it  continueth  green 
•Wer  and  summer,  whidi  the  tree  doth  not. 
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557.  This  experiment  of  misseltoe  may  give  light 
to  other  practices.  Therefore  trial  would  be  made 
by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in  the  bark ; 
and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day  with  warm 
water  dunged,  to  see  if  it  would  bring  forth  missel- 
toe, or  any  such  like  thing.  But  it  were  yet  more 
likely  to  try  it  with  some  other  watering  or  anoint- 
ing, that  were  not  so  natural  to  the  tree  as  water  is  f 
as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c.  so  they  be  such  things 
as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try  what  plants  would  put 
forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to  put  forth  their  natural 
boughs;  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some 
thickness  with  clay  on  the  top,  and  see  what  it  will 
put  forth.  I  suppose  it  will  put  forth  roots ;  for  so 
will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  clay :  therefore, 
in  this  experiment  also,  the  tree  would  be  closed  with 
somewhat  that  is  not  so  natural  to  the  plant  as  clay 
is.  Try  it  with  leather,  or  cloth,  or  painting,  so  it 
be  not  hurtful  to  the  tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a 
brake  hath  been  known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  man  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to  be 
a  kind  of  excrescence ;  for  they  will  never  be  boughs, 
nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  have  prickles  are 
thorns,  black  and  white ;  brier,  rose,  lemon-trees, 
crab-trees,  gooseberry,  berberry ;  these  have  it  in 
the  bough :  the  plants  that  have  prickles  in  the  leaf 
are,  hoUy,  juniper,  whin-bush,  thistle ;  nettles  also 
have  a  smaU  venomous  prickle;  so  hath  borage,  but 
harmless.  The  cause  must  be  hasty  putting  forth, 
want  of  moisture,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bark ;  for 
the  haste  of  the  spirit  to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of 
nourishment  to  put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  bark,  cause  prickles  in  boughs ;  and  therefore 
they  are  ever  like  a  pyramis,  for  that  the  moisture 
spendeth  after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for 
prickles  in  leaves,  they  come  also  of  putting  forth 
more  juice  into  the  leaf  than  can  spread  in  the  leaf 
smooth,  and  therefore  the  leaves  otherwise  are 
rough,  as  borage  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves 
of  holly,  they  are  smooth,  but  never  plain,  but  as  it 
were  with  folds,  for  the  same  cause. 

560.  There  be  also  plants,  that  though  they  have 
no  prickles,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downy  or  velvet 
rind  upon  their  leaves;  as  rose-campion,  stock- 
gilly-flowers,  coif  s-foot ;  which  down  or  nap  cometh 
of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  substance.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  both  stock-gilly-flowers  and  rose- 
campions,  stamped,  have  been  applied  with  success 
to  the  vrrists  of  those  that  have  had  tertian  or 
quartan  agues;  and  the  vapour  of  colfs-foot  hath  a 
sanative  virtue  towards  the  lungs ;  and  the  leaf  also 
is  healing  in  surgery. 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation 
of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction ;  as  we  see  in  oak- 
apples,  which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of 
oaks,  and  the  like  upon  willows :  and  country  peo- 
ple have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if  the  oak-apple 
broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilent 
year;  which  is  a  likely  thing,  because  they  grow  of 
corruption. 

562.  There  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  brier,  a 
fine  tuft  or  brush  of  moss  of  divers  colours;  which 
if  you  cut  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  little  white  worms. 
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Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  producing 
of  perfect  plants  without  seed^ 

563.  It  is  certain  that  earth  taken  oat  of  the 
foundations  of  vaults  and  houses,  and  bottoms  of 
wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  wiU  put  forth  sundry 
kinds  of  herbs :  but  some  time  is  required  for  the 
germination :  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fathom 
deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  first  year ;  if  much  deep- 
er, not  till  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of 
earth  so  taken  up,  doth  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mold  itself;  as  if  the  mold  be  soft  and  fine,  it  put- 
teth  forth  soft  herbs ;  as  grass,  plantain,  and  the 
like ;  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarser,  it  puttedi 
forth  herbs  more  rough,  as  thistles,  firs,  &c. 

565.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys 
are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  first 
year  knot  grass,  and  after  spire  grass.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the  first 
laying  wiU  not  suffer  the  grass  to  come  forth  up- 
right, but  tumeth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it  can ; 
but  after  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  loosened  at  the 
top,  the  ordinary  grass  cometh  up. 

566^  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  out  of 
shady  and  watery  woods  some  depth,  and  potted, 
will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  substance ; 
as  penny-wort,  purslane,  houseleek,  penny-royal,  &c. 

567.  The  water  also  doth  send  forth  plants  that 
have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom;  but  they  are  less 
perfect  plants,  being  almost  but  leaves,  and  those 
small  ones  ;  such  is  that  we  call  duck  weed,  which 
hath  a  leaf  no  Ingger  than  a  thyme  leaf,  but  of  a 
fresher  green,  and  putteth  forth  a  little  string 
into  the  water  far  from  the  bottom.  As  for  the 
water  lily  it  hath  a  root  in  the  groimd ;  and  so  have 
a  number  of  other  herbs  diat  grow  in  ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  modem  testimony  likewise,  that  there  be  some 
plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  being  sup- 
posed to  grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime  from  the 
water,  where  the  sun  beateth  hot,  and  where  the 
sea  stirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina,  sea  weed, 
and  eryngium,  sea  thisde,  both  have  roots;  but  the 
sea  weed  under  the  water,  the  sea  thistle  but  upon 
the  shore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  snow  laid  up  close  to- 
gether and  putrified,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter ; 
and  they  name  one  specially,  flomus,  which  we  call 
moth-mullein.  It  is  certain,  that  worms  are  found 
in  snow  commonly,  like  earth-worms;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewise  put  forth 

^  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  affirmed,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  stone  ;  which  may  be, 
for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found  in 
the  middle  of  a  free-stone.  We  see  also  that  flints, 
lying  above  ground,  gather  moss ;  and  wall-flowers, 
and  some  other  flowers,  grow  upon  walls  ;  but 
whether  upon  the  main  brick  or  stone,  or  whether 
out  of  the  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  observed :  for 
elders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of  stee- 
ples ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts ;  inso- 


much as  when  they  grow  big,  they  wiU  disjoiu  tbe 
stone.  And  besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mortar  itself  pntteth  it  forth,  or  whether  some  seeds 
be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  There  be  likewise  rodb- 
herbs ;  but  I  suppose  those  are  where  there  is  some 
mold  or  earth.  It  hath  likewise  been  fbo&d, 
that  great  trees  growing  upon  quarries  have  pot 
down  their  root  into  the  stone. 

571.  In  come  mines  in  Germany,  as  is  reported, 
there  grow  in  the  bottom  vegetables ;  and  the  worit- 
folks  use  to  say  they  have  magieal  virtue,  and  will 
not  sttflfer  men  to  gather  diem. 

572.  The  sea  sands  sddom  bear  plants.  Whereof 
the  cause  is  yielded  by  some  of  the  ancients,  for 
that  the  sun  exhaleth  the  moisture  before  it  csn 
incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a  nourisbnent 
fbr  the  plant.  And  it  is  affirmed  also  that  sand 
hath  always  iu  root  in  clay ;  and  that  there  be  no 
veins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

573.  It  is  certain  that  some  plants  put  forth  fct 
a  time  of  their  own  store,  wittiont  any  noorishmeiit 
from  earth,  water,  stone,  &c.  of  which  vide  the  ex- 
periment 29. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  foreign  plants. 

574.  It  is  reported  that  earth  that  waa  brought 
out  of  the  Indies  and  other  remote  counties,  for  bal- 
last of  ships,  cast  upon  some  grounds  in  Italy,  did 
put  forth  foreign  herbs,  to  us  in  £nrq}e  not  known; 
and,  that  which  is  more,  that  of  their  rooto,  barkt, 
and  seeds  contused  together,  and  mingled  with  o^er 
earth,  and  weH  watered  with  warm  water,  thert 
came  fbrth  herbs  much  like  the  other. 

575.  Plants  bttjught  out  of  hot  eotmtriea  wiM  en- 
deavour to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  tbey 
usually  do  in  their  own  clhnate;  and  therefbre  to 
preserve  them,  there  Is  no  more  required,  than  to 
keep  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back  by  cold. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter  coun- 
tries translated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more  forward 
than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  country.  It  is 
likely  that  this  will  prove  better  in  grains  than  io 
trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual,  and  so  the 
virtue  of  the  seed  is  not  worn  out;  whereas  in  a 
tree  it  is  embased  by  the  ground  to  which  it  is 
removed. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  rtie  hotter  conn- 
tries,  bemg  set  in  the  colder,  will  nevertheless,  eten 
in  those  cold  countries,  being  sown  of  seeds  late  in 
the  spring,  come  op  and  abide  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer; as  we  find  it  in  orange  and  l^on  seeds,  &c. 
the  seeds  whereof  sown  in  the  end  of  April  will 
bring  fbrth  excellent  sallads,  mingled  with  other 
herbs.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  the  seeds  of  clove 
trees,  and  pepper  seeds,  &c.  if  they  could  come 
hither  green  enough  to  be  sown,  would  do  the  like. 

Experiwienis  in  consort  touching  the  semsms  in 
which  plants  come  forth, 

577.  There  be  some  flowers,  blossoms,  graioa,  and 
fruits,  which  come  more  early,  and  others  which 
come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers  that  come 
early  with  us  are  primroses,  violets,  anemonies, 
water-daffodillies,  crocus  vemns,  and  some  early 
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(dKpi.  AiMi  ibey  wre  idl  cold  planu ;  which  there* 
faff,  M  it  should  seem,  have  a  qoidcer  perception 
4f  thff  heat  of  the  ttm  increftiing  than  the  hot  herbs 
kire ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a  little  warmth 
dun  t  hot.  And  those  that  come  next  after,  are 
viILflovers,  cowslips,  hyacinths,  rosemary  flowers, 
At  Hd  alter  them  pinks,  roses,  flower-^e-luces,  &c. 
ad  (Iff  latest  are  giUy-flowers,  bolyoaks,  larkafoot, 
At  The  earliest  blossoms  are  the  blossoms  of 
pnehes,  slmonds,  cornelians,  meierions,  &c.  and 
they  tie  of  such  trees  as  have  much  moisture, 
flther  watery  or  oOy.  And  ^erefimre  chdcus  vemus 
ihot  bciBg  an  herb  that  hath  an  oily  juice,  putleth 
fcvth  early ;  for  those  also  find  the  san  sooner  than 
th^  drier  trees.  The  grains  are,  first  rye  and  wheat; 
fta  ostt  and  barky  $  then  peas  and  beans.  For 
though  green  peas  and  beans  be  eaten  sooner,  yet 
ihc  ^  ones  that  are  used  for  horse-meat,  are  ripe 
hit ;  tnd  it  seemeth  that  the  fetter  grain  cometh 
int.  Hie  earliest  fmits  are  strawberries,  cherries, 
fioaehemes,  currants ;  and  after  them  early  apples, 
ctrij  pears,  apricots,  rasps ;  and  after  them,  damas- 
tatB,  and  most  kind  of  plums,  peaches,  &c . ;  and  the 
lifett,  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces, 
itmoB<!i,  does,  bner-berries,  hips,  medlars,  serrioes, 
lorBftisfli,  &e. 

hJK  It  is  to~be  noted,  that,  commonly,  trees  diat 
npni  lattst,  blossom  soonest ;  as  peaches,  cornelians, 
tfnSi  ahnoods,  ^. ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be  a  work  of 
fofidesiee  that  they  blossom  so  soon ;  for  otherwise 
dwf  eodd  not  have  the  sub  kog  enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fhrits,  but  rarely,  that  come 
ttiee  a  year;  as  some  pears,  strawberries,  &e.  And 
t  vemf^  they  are  svich  as  abound  with  nooristw 
•mt}  whereby  after  one  period,  before  the  sun 
vneth  too  weak,  they  can  endore  another.  The 
*KiIe(  aba,  amongst  flowers,  cometh  twice  a  year, 
^fpedally  the  double  white ;  and  that  also  is  a  plant 
Ul  of  BoistBre.  Roses  eome  twice,  but  it  is  not 
without  cnttm^  as  bath  been  formerly  said. 

^  In  Moseory,  though  the  com  come  not  up 
^hte  spring,  yet  their  harvest  is  as  eariy  as  ours. 
^  onne  is,  for  that  the  strength  of  the  groimd  is 
^pt  in  with  the  snow;  and  we  see  with  ns,  that  if 
>^  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more  plentiful 
pn:  sad  after  those  kind  of  winters  likewise,  the 
^''vtrgaad  com,  which  are  eariier  and  later,  do  come 
^^ttmtxfy  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time ;  whieh 
^bkUi  the  husbandman  many  times;  for  you 
Mhave  red  roses  and  damask  roses  come  together; 
•d  l&ewise  the  hardest  of  wheat  and  bariey. 
^  thia  bappenedi  erer,  for  that  the  earlier  stayeth  , 
^  Hit  later;  and  not  that  the  later  cometh  sooner. 

Mi.  There  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the  tiot  eonn- 
^  arhieh  have  blosaoms,  and  young  fruit,  and  ripe 
^alnoatall  the  year,  sneceeding  one  another*  And 
i^b  laid  the  orange  hath  the  like  with  us,  for  a 
i^  fart  of  summer;  and  so  also  hath  the  fig.  And 
J*  Wit  tfie  natural  modon  of  plants  is  to  have  so ; 
*Qt  that  eitker  they  want  juice  to  spend ;  or  they 
*tet  wfdi  the  eold  of  the  winter :  and  Aecefore  this 
^''^  of  tipeaisg  cannot  be  bat  in  succulent  plants, 
**d  hot  coaatrks* 

^  Some  herbs  are  but  annual,  and  die,  root 
t  a 


and  all,  onee  a  year ;  as  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
musk-melouflb  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed,  and  all 
kinds  of  corn:  some  continue  many  years;  as  hyssop^ 
germander,  lavender,  fennel,  &c.  The  cause  of  the 
dying  is  double;  the  first  is,  the  tenderness  and 
weakness  of  the  seed,  which  maketh  the  period  in 
^  small  time ;  as  it  is  in  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
com,  &c  and  therefore  none  of  these  are  hot.  The 
other  cause  is,  for  that  some  herbs  can  worse  endure 
cold  J  as  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed.  And  these 
have  all  much  heat 

E^eriments  in  consort  touching  the  lastitig  of 
kerbs  and  trees. 

583.  The  lasting  of  plants  is  most  in  those  that 
are  largest  of  body  :  as  oaks,  elm,  chestnut,  the  loat* 
tree,  &c.  and  this  holdeth  in  trees  ;  but  in  herbs  it 
is  often  contrary :  for  borage,  colewort,  pompions, 
which  are  herbs  of  the  largest  size,  are  of  small 
durance ;  whereas  hyssop,  winter-savoury,  germs n* 
der,  thyme,  sage,  will  last  long.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  qnaptity 
of  their  snp  and  juice ;  being  well  mnnited  by  their 
bark  against  the  injuries  of. the  air:  but  herbs  draw 
a  weak  Jnice,  and  have  a  soft  stalk ;  and  therefore 
those  amongst  them  which  last  longest,  are  herbs 
of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  stidty  8|aik. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  com* 
monly  more  lasting  than  those  that  bear  fruits ; 
especially  the  moister  fruits :  as  oaks,  beeches,  diest> 
nuts,  walnuts,  almonds,  pine  trees,  &c.  last  longer 
than  apples,  pears,  {dums,  frc.  The  cause  is  the 
fotness  and  oilincss  of  the  sap ;  which  ever  wast«> 
eth  less  than  the  more  watery. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in 
the  year,  and  cast  them  likewise  late,  are  more  last* 
ing  than  those  that  sprout  their  leaves  early,  or 
shed  them  betimes.  The  cause  is,  for  Umt  the  lata 
cofning  forth  showeth  a  moisture  mwe  fixed ;  and 
the  other  more  loose,  and  more  easily  resolved. 
And  the  same  cause  is,  that  wild  treea  last  longer 
than  garden  trees;  and  in  tiie  same  kind,  those 
whose  fruit  is  acid,  more  than  thjose  whose  fruit  is 
sweet 

586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  herbs,  so  much  as  often  cutting :  for 
every  cutting  causeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of 
the  plant ;  that  it  neither  goeth  so  for,  nor  riseth 
so  faintly,  as  when  the  plant  is  not  cut ;  insomuch 
as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  seasonally,  and  will 
spare  the  use  of  them,  and  suflEer  them  to  come  up 
still  young,  will  last  more  years  than  one,  as  hath 
been  partly  touched ;  such  as  is  lettuce,  purriane, 
cucumber,  and  the  like.  And  for  great  trees,  we  see 
almost  all  overgrowing  trees  in  churchyards,  or 
near  aneient  buildings,  and  the  like,  are  pollards,  or 
dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  would  l>e  made,  how  by 
art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
period:  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &e.  last  a 
whole  year.  You  must  ever  presuppose,  that  you 
handle  it  so  as  the  winter  killcth  it  not ;  for  we  speak 
<mly  of  prolonging  the  natural  period.  I  conceive 
that  the  rule  will  hold,  that  whatsoever  maketh  the 
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herb  come  later  than  at  its  time,  will  make  it  last 
longer  time :  it  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  stalk  of 
wheat,  &c.  set  in  the  shade,  and  encompassed  with 
a  case  of  wood,  not  touching  the  straw,  to  keep  out 
open  air. 

As  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  plants,  as 
well  upon  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  gathered,  we  shal} 
handle  it  under  the  title  of  conservation  of  bodies. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  several  figures 
of  plants, 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave  to 
their  descriptions ;  but  some  few  things  in  general 
we  will  observe.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing 
forth  of  their  boughs  and  branches,  are  not  figured, 
and  keep  no  ordf r.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sap 
being  restrained  in  the  rind  and  bark,  breaketh  not 
forth  at  all,  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees,  and  stalks  of 
herbs,  till  they  begin  to  branch  j  and  then  when 
they  make  an  eruption,  they  break  forth  casually, 
where  they  find  best  way  in  the  bark  or  rind.  It  is 
true,  that  some  trees  are  more  scattered  in  their 
boughs  ;  as  sallow-trees,  warden-trees,  quince-trees, 
medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,  &c. ;  some  are  more  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come  almost  to  todd ;  as  the 
pear-tree,  which  the  critics  will  have  to  borrow  his 
name  of  iri/p,  firf ,  orange-trees,  fir-trees,  service-trees, 
lime-trees, &c. ;  and  some  are  more  spread  and  broad; 
as  beeches,  hornbeam,  &c. ;  the  rest  are  more  indif. 
ferent  The  cause  of  scattering  the  boughs,  is  the 
hasty  breaking  forth  of  the  sap ;  and  therefore  those 
trees  rise  not  in  a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch 
near  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the  pyramis  is  the 
keeping  in  of  the  sap  long  before  it  branch ;  and 
the  .spending  of  it,  when  it  beginneth  to  branch,  by 
equal  degrees.  The  spreading  is  caused  by  the  car- 
rying up  of  the  sap  plentifully  without  expense; 
and  then  putting  it  forth  speedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  do  trees,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  some  kind  of  order  in  the  put- 
ting forth  of  their  leaves :  for  they  have  joints  or 
knuckles,  as  it  were  stops  in  their  germination  ;  as 
have  gilly-flowers,  pinks,  fennel,  com,  reeds,  and 
canes.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the  sap  as- 
cendeth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  it  were,  tire  and 
stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they  have  some 
closeness  and  hardness  in  their  stalk,  which  hin- 
dereth  the  sap  from  going  up,  until  it  hath  gathered 
into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged  to  put  forth.  And 
therefore  they  are  most  of  them  hollow  when  the 
stalk  is  dry,  as  fennel- stalk,  stubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures ;  and  the 
flower  numbers  are  chiefly  five,  and  four;  as  in 
primroses,  brier-roses,  single  musk-roses,  single 
pinks,  and  gilly-flowers,  &c.  which  have  ^vt  leaves: 
lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  bugloss,  &e.  which 
have  four  leaves.  But  some  put  forth  leaves  not 
numbered ;  but  they  are  ever  small  ones ;  as  mary- 
golds,  trefoils,  &c.  We  see  also,  that  the  sockets 
and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured ;  as  in  the  five 
brethren  of  the  rose,  sockets  of  gilly-flowers,  &c. 
Leaves  also  are  all  figured;  some  round;  some 
long ;  none  square ;  and  many  jagged  on  the  sides ; 
which  leaves  of  flowers  seldom  are.     For  I  account 


the  jagging  of  pinks  and  gilly-flowers,  to  be  like  the 
inequ^ity  of  oak  leaves,  or  vine  leaves,  or  the  like : 
but  they  seldom  or  never  have  any  small  purls. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  some  principal 
differences  in  plants. 

59 1 .  Of  plants,  some  few  put  forth  their  blossoms 
before  their  leaves ;  as  almonds,  peaehes,  comeHam, 
black  thorn,  &c. ;  but  most  put  forth  some  leaves 
before  their  blossoms  ;  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  white  thorn,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
those  that  put  forth  their  blossoms  first,  have  either 
an  acute  and  sharp  spirit,  and  therefore  commooly 
they  all  put  forth  early  in  the  spring,  and  ripen 
very  late ;  as  most  of  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned, or  else  an  oily  juice,  which  is  apter  to  put 
out  flowers  than  leaves. 

592.  Of  plants,  some  are  green  all  winter;  others 
cast  their  leaves.  There  are  green  all  winter,  hdly, 
ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  cypress,  juniper,  bays,  rosemary, 
&c.  The  cause  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves,  and  the  pedicles 
of  them.  And  the  cause  of  that  again  is  either  the 
tough  and  viscous  juice  of  the  plant,  or  the  strength 
and  heat  thereof.  Of  the  first  sort  is  holly ;  mhich 
is  of  so  viscous  a  juice,  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the 
bark  of  it.  The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fra- 
gile, as  we  see  in  other  small  twigs  dry.  Fir  yieldeth 
pitch.  Box  is  a  fast  and  heavy  wood,  as  we  see  it 
in  bowls.  Yew  is  a  strong  and  tough  wood,  as  we 
see  it  in  bows.  Of  the  second  sort  is  juniper,  which 
is  a  wood  odorate ;  and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is 
likewise  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood;  and  so  is  rose- 
mary for  a  shrub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their  density 
appeareth,  in  that  either  they  are  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, as  in  bays,  h<^y,  ivy,  Ik>x,  &c.  or  in  that  they  are 
hard  and  spiry,  as  in  the  rest.  And  trial  would  be 
made  of  grafting  of  rosemary,  and  bays,  and  box, upon 
a  hoUy-stock  ;  because  they  are  plants  that  eome  all 
winter.  It  were  good  to  try  it  also  with  grafts  of 
other  trees,  either  fruit  trees,  or  wild  trees ;  to  see 
whether  they  will  not  yield  their  firuit,  or  bear  their 
leaves  later  and  longer  in  the  winter ;  because  th^ 
sap  of  the  holly  putteth  forth  most  in  the  winter. 
It  may  be  also  a  mezerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  hoUy, 
will  prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater  tree. 

593.  There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower, 
and  yet  bear  fruit :  there  be  some  that  bear  floweit 
and  no  fruit:  there  be  some  that  bear  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit.  Most  of  the  great  timber  trees,  as  oaki, 
beeches,  &c.  bear  no  apparent  flowers;  some  few 
likewise  of  the  fruit  trees ;  as  mulberry,  walnut,  &c. 
and  some  shrubs,  as  juniper,  holly,  &c  hear  no 
flowers.  Divers  herbs  also  bear  seeds,  which  is  as 
the  fruit,  and  yet  bear  no  flowers ;  as  purslane,  &c. 
Those  that  bear  flowers  and  no  fruit  are  few,  as  the 
double  cherry,  the  sallow,  &c.  But  for  the  eheny, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  he  not  by  art  or  cnlture ; 
for  if  it  be  by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whether 
apple,  and  other  fruit  blossoms,  may  not  be  doubled. 
There  are  some  few  that  bear  neither  fmit  nor 
flower ;  as  the  elm,  the  poplars,  box,  brakes,  &c. 

594.  There  be  some  planU  that  shoot  still  up- 
wards, and  can  support  themselves ;  as  the  greatrtt 
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pBit  of  trees  and  plants :  there  be  some  other  that 
creep  along  the  ground ;  or  wind  about  other  trees 
erprops»  and  cannot  aupport  themselves ;  as  vines, 
ifj,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops,  dimatis,  caroo- 
i^e,  &c  The  canse  is,  as  hath  been  partly  touch- 
nL  for  that  all  plants  naturally  move  upwards ;  but 
ff  the  sap  put  up  too  fast,  it  maketh  a  slender  stalk, 
winch  will  not  support  the  weight :  and  therefore 
ihm  latter  sort  are  all  swift  and  hasty  comers. 

Rxftrimtenti  in  eonsm'i  touching  all  manner  of 
eampoiUf  and  htlpi  of  ground, 

^JL  The  first  and  most  ordinary  help  is  stercora- 
tioa.  The  sheep's  dung  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  next 
tbr  dong  of  kine :  and  thirdly,  that  of  horses,  which 
0  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot  unless  it  be  mingled. 
Tbit  of  pigeons  fbr  a  garden,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
IToand,  ezeelleth.  The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the 
gramd  be  arable,  to  spread  it  immediiitely  before  the 
fdooghing  and  sowing ;  and  so  to  plough  it  in:  for  if 
JOQ  fpread  it  long  before^  the  sun  will  dram'out  much 
oCthe  (atness  of  the  dung :  if  the  ground  be  grating 
jmind,  to  spread  it  somewhat  late  towards  winter ; 
tlttt  the  sun  may  have  the  less  power  to  dry  it  up. 
&i  for  special  composts  for  gardens,  as  a  hot  bed,  &c. 
Tt  lure  handled  them  before. 

596.  The  second  kind  of  compost  is,  the  spreading 
of  dircn  kinds  of  earths  ;  as  marie,  chalk,  sea-sand, 
«trth  upon  earth,  pond  earth :  and  the  mixtures  of 
Iken.  Marie  is  thought  to  be  the  best,  as  having 
Mrt  fatness ;  and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much. 
The  next  is  sea  sand,  which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a 
•Nsl  virtue  by  the  salt :  for  salt  is  the  first  rudi- 
ocM  of  life.  Chalk  over-heateth  the  ground  a 
little;  and  therefore  is  best  upon  cold  clay  grounds, 
•roMrist  grounds:  but  I  heard  a  great  husband  say 
*^  it  was  a  common  error,  to  think  that  chalk 
krfp«th  arable  grounds,  but  helpeth  not  grazing 
r^Biuls;  whereas  indeed  it  helpeth  grass  as  well  as 
<wDr  hot  that  which  hreedeth  the  error  is,  because 
^'^the  ehalking  of  the  ground  they  wear  it  out 
vith  many  crops  without  rest;  and  then  indeed 
t'^srds  it  will  bear  little  grass,  because  the  ground 
tt  thrd  out  It  were  good  to  try  the  laying  of  chalk 
^¥^  arable  grounds  a  little  while  before  ploughing; 
^  lo  plough  it  in  as  they  do  the  dung ;  but  then 
li  Buat  be  friable  first  by  rain  or  lying.  As  for 
'■'tbf  it  eomposteth  itself;  for  I  knew  a  great 
P^itn  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner,  poured  upon 
'(f  tod  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently  the  first  year  of 
^'  pluitbg:  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  ever  the 
NUblleat  And  earth  so  prepared  hath  a  double 
^f^.  But  it  i%  true,  as  I  conceive,  that  such 
"wth  as  hath  salt-petre  bred  in  it,  if  you  can  pro- 
«»« it  without  too  much  charge,  doth  excel.  The 
^J  to  hasten  the  breeding  of  salt-petre,  is  to  forbid 
**»♦  MB,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables.  And  there- 
**•  if  you  make  a  large  hovel,  thatched,  over  some 
^•wtity  of  ground ;  nay,  if  you  do  but  plank  the 
Pwad  over,  it  will  breed  salt-petre.  As  for  pond 
*wtii,  or  river  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compost; 
vpeci^y  if  the  pood  have  been  long  undeansed, 
•*d  so  the  water  be  not  too  hungry :  and  I  judge  it 
■^  be  yet  better  if  there  be  some  mixture  of  chalk. 


597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  some  other 
substances  that  have  a  virtue  to  make  ground  fertile, 
though  they  be  not  merely  earth ;  wherein  ashes 
excel ;  insomuch  as  the  countries  about  ^tna  and 
Vesuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made  them,  for  the 
mischief  the  eruptions  many  times  do,  by  the  ex- 
ceeding fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  caused  by  the  ashes 
scattered  about  Soot  also,  though  thin  spread  in  a 
field  or  garden,  is  tried  to  be  a  very  good  compost 
For  salt,  it  is  too  costly ;  but  it  is  tried,  that  mingled 
with  seed-corn,  and  sown  together,  it  doth  good : 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled 
with  seed-corn,  would  do  good ;  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  steeping 
of  the  seeds  in  several  mixtures  with  water  to  give 
them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with  compost- 
water,  we  have  spoken  of  them  before. 

598.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  suffering 
of  vegetables  to  die  into  the  ground,  and  so  to  fatten 
it ;  as  the  stubble  of  com,  especially  peas.  Brakes 
cast  upon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
will  make  it  very  fruitful.  It  were  good  also  to  try 
whether  leaves  of  trees  swept  together,  with  some 
chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them  more  heart, 
would  not  make  a  good  compost ;  for  there  is  nothing 
lost  so  much  as  leaves  of  trees;  and  as  they  lie 
scattered,  and  without  mixture,  they  rather  make 
the  ground  sour  than  otherwise. 

599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground  is,  heat  and  warmth. 
It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  bum  heath,  and 
ling,  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the  wind,  upon 
the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth  of  walls  and 
enclosures  mendeth  ground:  we  see  also,  that  lying 
open  to  the  south  mendeth  ground :  we  see  agrain, 
that  the  foldings  of  sheep  help  ground,  as  well  by 
their  warmth  as  by  their  compost :  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  covering  of  the  ground  with 
brakes  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  whereof  we 
spake  in  the  last  experiment,  helpeth  it  not,  by 
reason  of  the  warmth.  Nay,  some  very  good  hus- 
bands do  suspect,  that  the  gathering  up  of  fiints  in 
flinty  ground,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  which  is 
much  used,  is  no  good  husbandry,  for  that  they  would 
keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  sixth  help  of  ground  is  by  watering 
and  irrigation  ;  which  is  in  two  manners ;  the  one 
by  letting  in  and  shutting  out  waters  at  seasonable 
times :  for  water  at  some  seasons,  and  with  reason- 
able stay,  doth  good ;  but  at  some  other  seasons, 
and  with  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt :  and  this  serveth 
only  for  meadows  which  are  along  some  river.  The 
other  way  is,  to  bring  water  from  some  hanging 
grounds,  where  there  arc  springs,  into  the  lower 
grounds,  carrying  it  in  some  long  furrows  ;  and  from 
those  furrows,  drawing  it  traverse  to  spread  the 
water.  And  this  maketh  an  excellent  improvement, 
both  for  com  and  grass.  It  is  the  richer,  if  those 
hanging  grounds  be  fraitful,  because  it  washeth  off 
some  of  tihe  fatness  of  the  earth ;  but  howsoever  it 
profiteth  much.  Generally  where  there  ave  great 
overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  of  them 
in  the  winter  maketh  the  summer  following  more 
fruitfiil :  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  it  keepeth  the 
ground  warm,  and  nourisheth  it.     But  the  fen-men 
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bold,  that  the  sewen  mutt  be  kept  90  as  the  water 
may  not  itay  too  long  in  the  spring  till  the  weeds 
and  sedge  be  grown  up;  for  then  the  ground  will 
be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth  out  the  sun,  and  so 
continoeth  the  wet ;  whereby  it  will  never  graze  to 


purpose  that  year.    Thus  mneh  for  irrigatioiu 
for  avoidances,  and  drainingt  of  water,  where  thi 
is  too  much,  and  the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kifl 
we  shall  speak  of  them  in  another  place. 


CENTURY  VII. 


EjcperimentM  in  consort  touching  the  affinities  and 
differences  between  plants  and  inanimate  bodies, 

601.  Thb  differences  between  animate  and  inani- 
mate bodies,  we  shall  handle  fully  under  the  title  of 
life,  and  living  spirits,  and  powers.  We  shall  there- 
fore make  but  a  brief  mention  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  main  differences  are  two.  All  bodies  have 
spirits,  and  pnenmatical  parts  within  them ;  but  the 
main  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate, 
are  two:  the  first  is,  that  the  spirits  of  things  ani- 
mate  are  all  continued  within  themselves,  and  are 
branched  in  veins,  and  secret  canals,  as  blood  is : 
and  in  living  creatures,  the  spirits  have  not  only 
branches,  but  certain  cells  or  seats,  where  the  prin- 
cipal spirits  do  reside,  and  whereunto  the  rest  do 
resort :  but  the  spirits  in  things  inanimate  are  shut 
in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not 
pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  snow.  The 
second  main  difference  is,  that  the  spirits  of  ani- 
mate bodies  are  all  in  some  degree,  more  or  less, 
kindled  and  itflamed ;  and  have  a  fine  commixture 

I  of  flame,  and  an  aerial  substance.  But  inanimate 
bodies  have  their  spirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kin- 
died.  And  this  difference  consisteth  not  in  the  heat 
or  coolness  of  spirits  \  for  cloves  and  other  spices, 
naptha  and  petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot  spirits, 
hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tallow,  &c.  but 
not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of  those  weak  and 
temperate  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  then  they 
gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 
flamed,  besides  their  light  and  motion,  &c. 

602.  The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and 
proceed  from  these  two  radical  differences,  are,  first, 
plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inan- 
imate bodies  are  not  t  for  look  how  far  the  spirit  is 
able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far  goeth  the 
shape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined.  Secondly, 
plants  do  nourish;  inanimate  bodies  do  not:  they 
have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation.  Thirdly, 
plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  inanimate  bodies 
have  not  Fourthly,  they  have  a  succession  and 
propagation  of  their  kind,  which  is  not  in  bodies 
inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  metals 
or  fossils,  besides  those  four  before  mentioned,  for 
metals  I  hold  inanimate,  are  these  :  first,  metals  are 
more  durable  than  plants :  secondly,  they  are  more 
solid  and  hard  t  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  subterrany  ( 
whcress  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under 
the  earth. 

604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  participate 


of  the  nature  of  plants  and  metals  both;  eoral  is  01 
of  the  nearest  of  both  kinds :  another  is  vitriol,  U 
that  is  aptest  to  sprout  with  moisture. 

605.  Another  special  aOnity  is  between  plaai 
and  mould  or  pntrefliction  s  lor  all  patrefiMtion,  it 
dissolve  not  in  arefliction,  will  in  the  end  isaoe  im 
plants  or  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction, 
account  moss,  and  mushrooms,  and  agariCt  and  othc 
of  those  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds  of  the  ground,  wall 
and  trees,  and  the  like.  As  for  flesh,  and  fish,  an 
plants  themselves,  and  a  immber  of  other  thing) 
after  a  mouldiness,  or  rotteimes%  or  corrupting,  the 
will  fall  to  breed  worms.  These  putrefactions,  whicl 
have  afiinity  with  plants,  have  this  diflference  froii 
them }  that  they  have  no  soccessioii  or  propagatioi^ 
though  they  nourish,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  an^ 
have  likewise  some  figure. 

606.  I  left  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  J 
close  room,  for  three  summer  months  that  I  wal 
absent ;  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forti^ 
out  of  the  pith  cut,  tufis  of  hairs  an  inch  long,  witi 
little  black  heads>  as  if  they  would  have  been  soroi 
herb. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  effinities  OMi 
differences  of  plants  and  living  creatures,  and  thi 
confiners  and  participles  of  them, 

607.  The  afllnities  and  differences  between  plants 
and  living  creatures  are  these  that  follow.  The^ 
have  both  of  them  spirits  continued,  and  branched] 
and  also  inflamed.  But  first,  in  livmg  creatures,  th^ 
spirits  have  a  cell  or  seat,  which  plants  have  not  | 
as  was  also  formerly  said.  And  secondly,  the  spirit^ 
of  living  creatures  hold  more  of  flame  thm  th« 
spirits  of  plants  do.  And  these  two  are  the  radicd 
diflierences.  For  the  secondary  differences,  they  sr« 
as  follow : — ^First,  plants  are  all  fixed  to  the  esrth, 
whereas  all  living  crestures  are  severed,  and  oi 
themselves.  Secondly,  living  creatures  have  local 
motion,  plants  have  not  Thirdly,  living  creatnrefl 
nourish  from  their  upper  parts»  by  the  mouth  chiefly  j 
plants  nourish  from  below,  namely,  from  the  roots. 
Fourthly,  plants  have  their  seed  and  seminal  pan« 
uppermost ;  living  creatures  have  them  lowermost : 
and  therefore  it  was  said,  not  elegantly  alone  but 
philosophically :  '*  Homo  est  ^nta  inversai"  Msn 
is  hke  a  plant  turned  upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants 
is  tis  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthly,  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exact  figure  than  plants. 
Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diverrity  tA 
organs  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  were,  inww^ 
figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  living  erettores 
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'"•e  sense,  which  plants  have  not.  Eighthly, 
^>' Wig  creatures  have  volantary  motion,  which  plants 
*  m  not. 

'  iOS.  For  the  difference  of  sexes  in  plants,  they 
<  «ften times  by  name  distinguished ;  as  male- 
By,  female- piony ;  male-rosemary,  female-rose- 
ly;  he-holly,  she-hdily,  &c.  hut  generation  by 
nXntion  certainly  extendeth  not  to  plants.  The 
J  approach  of  it  is  between  the  he^palm  and 
she-palm,  which  as  they  report,  if  they  grow 
incline  the  one  to  the  other;  insomuch  as, 
\  which  is  more  strange,  they  doubt  not  to  re- 
t  that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending, 
r  tie  ropes  or  Knes  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
the  contact  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contact  of 
frt^^l^  body.  But  this  may  be  feigived,  or  at  least 
Bfied.  Nevertheless  I  am  apt  enough  to  think, 
tlhis  same  bfnaritmi  of  a  stronger  and  a  weaker, 
[onto  masculine  and  feminine,  doth  hold  in  all 
I  bodies.  It  is  confounded  sometimes ;  as  in 
E^^atures  of  putrefaction,  wherein  no  marks  of 
^ioQ  appear ;  and  it  is  doubled  sometimes,  as 
naphrodites ;  but  generally  there  is  a  degree 
ngth  in  most  species. 
The  participles  or  cunfiners  between  plants 
iKving  creattire8,  are  such  chiefly  as  are  fixed, 
I  have  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they 
i  a  motion  in  their  parts ;  such  as  are  oysters, 
lies,  and  stich  like.  There  is  a  fabulous  narration, 
f'm  the  northern  countries,  there  should  be  an  herb 
I  j^roweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  Iamb,  and  feedeth 
I  the  grass,  in  such  sort  as  it  will  bare  the  grass 
1  about.  But  I  suppose  that  the  figure  maketh 
\h\At  I  for  BO,  we  see,  there  be  bee-flowers,  &c. 
\  H  for  the  grass,  it  seemeth  the  plant  having  a 
t  stalk  and  top  doth  prey  upon  the  grass  a  good 
f  about,  by  drawing  the  juice  of  the  earth  from  it, 

KxpfrimeniM  prtm^uouf  Umeking  planis, 

lid  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  so  low 

oe  year,  as  of  itself  it  taketh  root  again  :  and  so 

tiplieth  from  root  to  root,  making  of  one  tree  a 

I  of  wood.     The  cause  is  the  plenty  of  the  sap, 

^e  softness  of  the  staDc,  which  maketh  the 

^fh,  being  over-loaden,  and  not  stiffly  upheld, 

ih  down.     It  hath  leaves  as  broad  as  a  little 

,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger  than  beans.     The 

?  i».  for  that  the  continual  shade  increaseth  the 

w«,  and  abateth  the  fnii>,  which  nevertheless  is 

fa  {ileasant  taste.     And  that  no  doubt  is  caused 

I  the  SQppleness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice  of  that 

nt,  being  that  which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so 

ti-blc 

^611.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 

ii  a  certain  Indian  tree,  having  few  but  very 

leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad ;  and 

Bt  the  fifuit,  being  of  good  taste,  groweth  out  of 

f  bark.    It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that  pour  out 

» Up  so  festt  as  they  have  no  leisure  either  to 

"  '  btomany  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  stalks  tothe 

r »  ^^    ^ith  us,  trees,  generally,  have  small  leaves 

r*  «flmi»arison.    The  fig  hath  the  greatest ;  and 

•ttt  tt  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  sycamore ;    and  the 

»«t  are  those  of  the  willow,  birch,  and  thorn.    But 


there  be  found  herbs  with  far  greater  leaves  than 
any  tree  ;  as  the  bur,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  colewort. 
The  cause  is,  like  to  that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hasty 
and  plentiful  putting  forth  of  the  sap. 

612.  There  be  three  things  in  use  for  sweetness; 
sugar,  honey,  manna.  For  sugar,  to  the  ancients  it 
was  scarce  known,  and  little  used.  It  is  found  in 
canes :  Query,  whether  to  the  first  knuckle,  or  farther 
up  P  And  whether  the  yctj  bark  of  the  cane  itself 
do  yield  sugar  or  no  ?  For  honey,  the  bee  maketh 
it,  or  gathereth  it ;  but  I  have  heard  from  one  that 
was  industrious  in  husbandry,  that  the  labour  of  the 
bee  is  about  the  wax  ;  and  that  he  hath  known  in 
the  beginning  of  May  honeycombs  empty  of  honey ; 
and  within  a  fortnight,  when  the  sweet  dews  fell, 
filled  like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  also  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  occhus,  in 
the  vallies  of  Hyrcania,  that  distilleth  honey  in  the 
mornings.  It  is  not  unlike  that  the  sap  and  tears  of 
some  trees  may  be  sweet.  It  may  be  also,  that  some 
sweet  juices,  fit  for  many  nses,  may  be  concocted 
out  of  fruits,  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  or  perhaps 
of  sugar :  the  likeliest  are  raisins  of  the  sun,  figs, 
and  currants ;  the  means  may  be  inquired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Persian 
sea,  upon  the  shore  sands,  which  is  nourished  with 
the  salt  water ;  and  when  the  tide  ebbeth,  you  shall 
see  the  roots  as  it  were  bare  without  bark,  being  as 
it  seemeth  corroded  by  the  salt,  and  grasping  the 
sands  like  a  crab;  which  nevertheless  beareth  a 
fruit  It  were  good  to  try  some  hard  trees,  as  a 
service-tree,  or  fir-tree,  by  setting  them  within  the 
sands. 

614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  use  for  gar- 
ments, these  that  follow  :  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  netUes, 
whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  sericum,  which  is 
a  growing  silk  ;  they  make  also  cables  of  the  bark 
of  lime-trees.  It  is  the  stalk  that  maketh  the  fila- 
ceous matter  common\y ;  and  sometimes  the  down 
that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  some  countries  a  plant  of  a 
rosy  colour,  which  shutteth  in  the  night,  openeth  in 
the  morning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon  ;  which  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  say  is  a  plant  that 
sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enough  then ;  for  al- 
most all  flowers  do  the  like. 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have 
a  mossy  or  downy  root;  and  likewise  that  have  a 
nimiber  of  threads,  like  beards ;  as  mandrakes ; 
whereof  witches  and  impostors  make  an  ugly  image, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the  root, 
and  leaving  those  strings  to  make  a  broad  beard 
down  to  the  foot  Also  there  is  a  kind  of  nard  in 
Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hath  a  root  hairy, 
like  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot  So  as  you  may  see, 
there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  roots,  and 
hirsute  roots.  And,  I  take  it,  in  the  bulbous,  the 
sap  hasteneth  most  to  the  air  and  sun;  in  the 
fibrous,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and 
therefore  putteth  downward;  and  the  hirsute  is  a 
middle  between  both,  that  besides  the  putting  forth 
upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. 

617.  There  are  some  tears  of  trees,  which  are 
combed  from  the  beards  of  goats:  for  when  the 
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gofttt  bite  and  crap  them,  eipeciaUy  in  the  mornings, 
the  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth,  and  bang- 
eth  upon  their  beardi :  of  this  tort  ie  tome  kind  of 
laudanum. 

618.  The  irrigaticm  of  the  plane-tree  by  wine,  is 
reported  by  the  ancients  to  make  it  froitfuL  It 
would  be  tried  likewise  with  roots ;  for  upon  seeds 
it  work  eth  no  great  effects. 

619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long  way, 
is  to  vessel  them  close  in  earthen  vessels.  But  if 
the  vessels  be  not  very  great,  yon  must  make  some 
holes  in  the  bottom,  to  give  some  refreshment  to  the 
roots;  which  otherwise,  as  it  seemeth,  will  decay 
and  suffocate. 

620.  The  ancient  cinaamoo  was,  of  all  other 
plants,  while  it  g^w,  the  driest ;  and  those  things 
which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants,  did  make 
that  more  steril ;  for  in  showers  it  prospered  worst; 
it  grew  also  amongst  bushes  of  other  kinds,  where 
commonly  plants  do  not  thrive ;  neither  did  it  love 
the  sun.  There  might  be  one  cause  of  all  those 
effects;  namely,  the  sparing  nourishment  which  that 
plant  required.  Query,  how  far  cassia,  which  is 
now  the  substitute  of  cinnamon,  doth  participate  of 
these  things  P 

621.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
cassia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put  into  the  skins 
of  beasts  newly  flayed;  and  that  the  skins  corrupt- 
ing and  breeding  worms,  the  worms  do  devour  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  it,  and  so  make  it  hollow  ;  but 
meddle  not  with  the  bark,  because  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

622.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far 
greater  bodies  than  we  know  any ;  for  there  have 
been  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter. 
But  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  vines 
that  they  use  for  wine,  are  so  often  cut,  and  so  much 
digged  and  dressed,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into  the 
grapes,  and  so  the  stalk  cannot  increase  much  in 
bulk.  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  durable,  without 
rotting.  And  that  which  is  strange,  though  no  tree 
hath  the  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  so  brittle,  yet 
the  wood  dried  is  extreme  tough  ;  and  was  used  by 
the  captains  of  armies  amongst  the  Romans  for 
their  cudgels. 

623.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  places  vines  are 
suffered  to  grow  like  herbs,  spreading  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  that  the  grapes  of  those  vines  are  very 
great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether  plants 
that  use  to  be  borne  up  by  props,  will  not  put  forth 
greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid  along 
the  ground ;  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  &c, 

624.  Quinces,  or  apples,  &c.  if  you  will  keep 
them  long,  drown  them  in  honey  ;  but  because 
honey,  perhaps,  will  give  them  a  taste  over -luscious, 
it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of  sugar,  or  in 
syrup  of  wine,  only  boiled  to  height.  Both  these 
would  likewise  be  tried  in  oranges,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates  ;  for  the  powder  of  sugar,  and  syrup 
of  wine,  will  serve  for  more  times  than  once. 

625.  The  conservation  of  fruit  would  be  also  tried 
in  vessels  filled  with  fine  sand,  or  with  powder  of 
chalk  ;  or  in  meal  and  flour ;  or  in  dust  of  oak  wood; 
or  in  mill. 

626.  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping. 


you  must  gather  before  they  be  full  ripe :  and  in  a 
feir  and  dry  day  towards  noon  ;  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  south;  and  when  the  moon  is  under  the 
earth,  and  in  decrease. 

627.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empty 
vessel  well  stopped ;  and  set  the  vessel  not  in  a  cel- 
lar, but  in  some  dry  place ;  and  it  is  said  they  wiQ 
Ust  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  some,  they  will  keep 
better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  that  the 
grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

628.  It  is  reported  that  the  preserving  of  the 
stalk  helpeth  to  preserve  the  grape;  especially  if 
the  stalk  be  put  into  the  pith  of  elder,  the  elder  not 
touching  the  fruit 

629.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

630.  Of  herbs  and  plants,  some  are  good  to  eat 
raw ;  as  lettuce,  endive,  purslane,  tarragon,  cresses, 
cucumbers,  musk-melons,  radish,  &c. ;  others  only 
after  they  are  boiled,  or  have  passed  the  fire ;  as 
parsley,  clary,  sage,  parsm'ps,  turnips,  asparagus,  ar- 
tichokes, though  they  also  being  young  are  eaten 
raw :  but  a  number  of  herbs  are  not  esculent  at  all ; 
as  wormwood,  grass,  green  com,  centnary,  hyssop, 
lavender,  balm,  &c.  The  causes  are,  for  that  the 
herbs  that  are  not  esculent,  do  want  the  two  tastes 
in  which  nourishment  resteth;  which  are  fat  and 
sweet ;  and  have,  contrariwise,  bitter  and  over-strong 
tastes,  or  a  juice  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to 
the  degree  of  nourishment  Herbs  and  plants  that 
are  esculent  raw,  have  fatness,  or  sweetness,  as  all 
esculent  fruits;  such  are  onions,  lettuce,  &c.  Bat 
then  it  must  be  such  a  fatness,  (for  as  for  sweet 
things,  they  are  in  effect  always  esculent,)  as  is  not 
over-gross,  and  loading  of  the  stomach ;  for  parsnips 
and  leeks  have  fatness;  but  it  is  too  gross  and 
heavy  without  boihng.  It  must  be  also  in  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  tender ;  for  we  see  wheat,  barley, 
artichokes,  are  no  good  nourishment  till  they  have 
passed  the  fire ;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and  maketh 
them  soft  and  tender,  and  so  they  become  esculent. 
As  for  radish  and  tarragon,  and  the  like,  they  are 
for  condiments,  and  not  for  nourishment  And  even 
some  of  those  herbs  which  are  not  esculent,  are  not^ 
withstanding  poculent ;  as  hops,  broom,  &c.  Query, 
what  herbs  are  goods  for  drinks  besides  the  two 
aforenamed;  for  that  it  may  perfai^  ease  the 
charge  of  brewing,  if  thsy  make  beer  tote^re  less 
malt,  or  make  it  last  longer. 

631.  Parts  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  in 
plants  are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fhrits ;  but  dnefly  seeds 
and  roots.  For  leaves,  they  give  no  noorisliment 
at  all,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers,  Or  Uo»- 
soms,  or  stalks.  The  reason  is,  for  that  roots,  and 
seeds,  and  fruits,  inasmuch  as  all  plants  consist  of  an 
oily  and  watery  substance  commixed,  bate  ante  of 
the  oily  substance ;  and  leaves,  flowers,  Ac  of  <bs 
watery.  And  secondly,  they  are  mors  dlDBOM&i 
for  the  root  which  continueth  ever  ho  the  cnd^  si 
still  concocted  by  the  earth ;  and  fruits  and  gniss 
we  see  are  half  a  year  or  more  in  cooeoed^f  t 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  moothb 

632.  Plants,  for  the  most  part«  are  more  stnxig 
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Koth  ta  taste  and  smell  in  the  seed,  than  in  the  leaf 
ml  TOOL  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  plants  that  are 
•of  of  a  fierce  and  eager  spirit,  the  virtue  is  in- 
ceased  tiy  concoction  and  maturation,  which  is  ever 
ttotf  is  the  seed ;  but  in  plants  that  are  of  a  fierce 
lod  eager  spirit,  they  are  stronger  whilst  the  spirit 
^  enclosed  in  the  root ;  and  the  spirits  do  but  weak- 
n  mi  disfldpate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and 
no;  as  we  see  it  in  onions,. garlick,  dragon,  &c. 
Kij,  there  be  plants  that  have  their  roots  very  hot 
mi  aromatical,  and  their  seeds  rather  insipid  ;  as 
|b^«  The  cause  is,  as  was  touched  before,  for 
Ikt  the  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable ; 
vdieb  iioder  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in ; 
kt  vhen  it  cometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth. 

633.  The  jnices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or 
oih.  I  reckon  among  the  watery,  all  the  fniits  out 
if  vhish  drink  is  expressed ;  as  the  grape,  the 
ipplr,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomegranate,  &c. 
iid  there  are  some  others  which,  though  they  be 
■K  m  use  for  drink,  yet  they  appear  to  lie  of  the 
use  t»tare ;  as  plums,  services,  mulberries,  rasps, 
enogeft,  lemons,  &c.  and  for  those  juices  that  are 
MDeifay,  as  they  cannot  make  drink  by  expression, 
ftt,  peihsps,  ^ey  may  make  drink  by  mixture  of 
mer: 

PocuWque  admistii  imitantar  vitea  novbii. 

kwi  it  maybe  hips  and  brier-berries  would  do  the 
He.  Those  that  have  oily  juices,  are  olives, 
iltoondi,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  pine-apples,  &c  and  their 
iwei  are  all  inflammable.  And  you  must  observe 
\ko,  that  some  of  the  watery  juices,  after  they  have 

Cid  spirit,  will  bum  and  inflame ;  as  wine, 
il  a  third  kind  of  fruit  that  is  sweet,  without 
nther  sharpness  or  oiliness :  such  as  is  the  fig  and 
itdjite. 

634.  ft  hath  been  noted,  that  most  trees,  and 
^iliy  those  that  bear  most,  are  fruitful  but  once 
i  tvo  jtufw.  The  eanse,  no  doubt,  is  the  expense 
((lip ;  for  many  orchard  trees,  well  cultured,  will 
'•ftf  difws  years  together. 

*35.  There  is  no  tree,  which  besides  the  natural 
^t  doth  bear  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the  oak 
'^'  for  besides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls,  oak 
Sl^lri, and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable; 
**J  certain  oak  berries,  sticking  close  to  the  body 
(/  the  tree  without  stalk.  It  beareth  also  misseltoe, 
^^nA  rarely.  The  cause  of  all  these  may  be  the 
*i>Kftni  and  solidness  of  the  wood,  and  pith  of  the 
*«.  vhieh  maketh  several  juices  find  several  erup- 
hxi.  And  therefore  if  you  will  devise  to  make 
■?  nper-plants,  you  must  ever  give  the  sap  plenti- 
h  ncog  and  hard  issue. 

W.  There  are  two  excrescences  which  grow 
^  trees ;  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mush- 
••w  r  the  one  the  Romans  call  boletus ;  which 
P^vvth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks ;  and  was  one  of  the 
*«Ki  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medicinal,  that 
*  tailed  agaric,  whereof  we  have  spoken  before, 
*^(h  groweth  npon  the  tops  of  oaks{  though  it  be 
*wed  by  some,  that  it  groweth  also  at  the  roots. 
'  ^  fORceive,  that  many  excrescences  of  trees  grow 
^♦'iefiy  where  the  tree  is  dead  or  faded ;  for  that  the 


natural  sap  of  the  tree  corrapteth  into  some  preter- 
natural substance. 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear  most  and 
best  on  the  lower  boughs;  as  oaks,  figs,  walnuts, 
pears,  &c,  but  some  bear  best  on  the  top  boughs  ; 
as  crabs,  &c.  Those  that  bear  best  below,  are  such 
as  shade  doth  more  good  to  than  hurt.  For  gene- 
rally all  fruits  bear  best  lowest;  because  the  sap 
tireth  not,  having  but  a  short  way  :  and  therefore  in 
fruits  spread  upon  walls,  the  lowest  are  the  greatest, 
as  was  formerly  said :  so  it  is  the  shade  that  hinder- 
eth  the  lower  boughs ;  except  it  be  in  such  trees  as 
delight  in  shade,  or  at  least  bear  it  weU.  And  there- 
fore they  are  either  strong  trees,  as  the  oak ;  or  else 
they  have  large  leaves,  as  the  walnut  and  fig ;  or 
else  they  grow  in  pyramis,  as  the  pear.  But  if  they 
require  very  much  sun,  they  bear  best  on  the  top ; 
as  it  is  in  crabs,  apples,  plums,  &c. 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they 
begin  to  be  old ;  as  almonds,  pears,  vines,  and  all 
trees  that  give  mast.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  trees 
that  bear  mast  have  an  oily  fruit ;  and  young  trees 
have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted ;  and 
of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  almond.  The  pear 
likewise,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  reqnireth  much 
sap,  and  well  concocted  ;  for  we  see  it  is  a  heavy 
fruit  and  solid ;  much  more  than  apples,  plums,  &c. 
As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it  beareth  more 
grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes  that  make 
better  wine  when  it  is  old;  for  that  the  juice  is 
better  concocted :  and  we  see  that  wine  is  inflam- 
mable ;  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  oiliness.  But  the 
most  part  of  trees,  amongst  which  are  apples,  plums, 
&c.  bear  best  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  are  cut ;  as  figs,  old  lettuce,  sow-thistles, 
spurge,  &C.  The  cause  may  be  an  inception  of 
putrefaction:  for  those  milks  have  all  an  acrimony: 
though  one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive. 
For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the  milk  of  a  fig, 
the  letters  will  not  be  seen,  until  you  hold  the  paper 
before  the  fire,  and  then  they  wax  brown :  which 
showeth  that  it  is  a  sharp  or  fretting  juice :  lettuce  is 
thought  poisonous,  mhen  it  is  so  old  as  to  have 
milk;  spurge  is  a  kind  of  poison  in  itself;  and 
as  for  sow-thistles,  though  coneys  eat  them,  yet 
sheep  and  cattle  will  not  touch  them  :  and  besides, 
the  milk  of  them  rubbed  upon  warts,  in  short  time 
weareth  them  away;  which  showeth  the  milk  of 
them  to  be  corrosive.  We  see  also  that  wheat  and 
other  corn,  sown,  if  you  take  them  forth  of  the 
ground  before  they  sprout,  are  full  of  milk  ;  and  the 
beginning  of  germination  is  ever  a  kind  of  putre- 
faction of  the  seed.  Euphorbium  also  hath  a  milk, 
though  not  very  white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony : 
and  saladine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  like- 
wise much  acrimony ;  for  it  cleanseth  the  eyes.  It 
is  good  also  for  cataracts. 

640.  Mushrooms  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well 
upon  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon  their  roots,  or  upon 
the  earth ;  and  especially  upon  the  oak.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  strong  trees  are  towards  such  excres- 
cences in  the  nature  of  earth ;  and  therefore  put 
forth  moss,  mushrooms,  and  the  like. 
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641.  There  is  hardfy  found  a  plant  that  yieldeth 
a  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear ;  except  it  be  the 
tree  that  beareth  sanguis  draconis ;  which  groweth 
chiefly  in  the  island  Socotra:  the  herb  amaranthus 
indeed  is  red  all  over  i  and  braxil  is  red  in  the  wood) 
and  so  is  red  sanders.  The  tree  of  the  sanguis  dra- 
conis groweth  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loat  It  is 
like  the  sap  of  that  plant  concoeteth  in  the  body  of 
the  tree.  For  we  see  that  grapes  and  pomegranates 
are  red  in  the  juice,  but  are  green  in  the  tear :  and 
this  maketh  the  tree  of  sanguis  draconis  lesser  to- 
wards the  top  {  because  the  juice  hasteneth  not  up; 
and  besides,  it  is  very  astringent;  and  therefore  of 
slow  motion. 

642.  It  is  reported,  that  sweet  moss,  besides  that 
upon  the  apple-trees,  groweth  likewise  sometimes 
upon  poplars ;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar  is  a 
smooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  moss.  The 
moss  of  the  lariz-tree  bumeth  also  sweety  and 
sparkleth  in  the  burning.  Query  of  the  mosses  of 
odorate  trees ;  as  cedar,  cypress,  lignum  aloes,  &c. 

643.  The  death  that  iB  most  without  pain,  hath 
been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of  the  potion  of 
hemlock ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of  exe- 
cution of  capital  oflTenders  in  Athens.  The  poison 
of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  hath  some  aflSnity 
mnth  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  torments  of  death 
are  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of  the  spirits;  and 
these  vapours  quench  the  spirits  by  degrees ;  like 
to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old  man.  I  conceive  it 
is  less  painful  than  opium,  because  opium  hath  parts 
of  heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  fruits  that  arc  sweet  before  they 
be  ripe,  as  myrobalanes :  so  fennel  seeds  are  sweet 
before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  spicy.  And  some 
never  ripen  to  be  sweet ;  as  tamarinds,  barberries, 
crabs,  sloes,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  former 
kind  have  much  and  subtle  heat,  which  causeth 
early  sweetness ;  the  latter  have  a  cold  and  acid 
juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  sun  can  sweeten.  But 
as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath  parts  of  contrary 
natures;  for  it  is  sweet  and  yet  astringent 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  salt  taste ; 
and  contrariwise  all  blood  of  living  creatures  hath  a 
saltness.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  salt,  though 
it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  in  plants  the  original 
taste  remaineth  not;  for  you  shall  have  them  bitter, 
sour,  sweet,  biting,  but  seldom  salt ;  but  in  living 
creatures,  all  those  high  tastes  may  happen  to  be 
sometimes  in  the  humours,  but  are  seldom  in  the 
flesh  or  substance,  because  it  is  of  a  more  oily  na- 
ture :  which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  those  tastes ; 
and  the  saltness  itself  of  blood  is  but  a  light  and 
secret  saltness :  and  even  among  plants,  some  do 
participate  of  saltness,  as  alga  marina,  samphire, 
scurvy  grass,  &c.  And  they  report,  there  is  in  some 
of  the  Indian  seas  a  swimming  plant,  which  they 
call  salgazus,  spreading  over  the  sea  in  such  sort,  as 
one  would  think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain, 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  extract  a  salt 
which  they  use  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  an  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lincos- 
tis,  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  putteth  forth 


another  small  herb  oat  of  the  leHf ;  which  is  im- 
puted  to  aome  iM>isture  that  is  gathered  between  ^ 
prickles,  which  putrified  by  the  ana  genninateth. 
But  I  remember  also  I  have  seen,  for  a  great  rarity, 
one  rose  grow  out  of  another  like  honeysuckles,  that 
they  call  top  and  top-gallanta. 

647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  the  malting,  being 
steeped  in  water  three  days,  and  afterwaids  xkt 
water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned  upon 
a  dry  floor,  will  aprioot  half  an  inch  long  at  UaU 
and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  tamed,  much  more  i 
until  the  heart  be  out.  Wheat  will  do  the  same. 
Try  it  also  with  peas  and  beam.  This  experiment 
is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and  semper-vive*.  Ibr 
there  it  is  of  the  old  store,  for  no  water  is  added; 
but  here  it  is  nourished  from  the  water.  The  ex- 
periment would  be  farther  driven :  for  it  appeareth 
already,  by  that  which  hath  been  said,  that  earth  if 
not  necessary  to  the  first  sprouting  of  plants ;  sad 
we  see  that  rose-buds  set  in  water  will  blow:  there- 
fore try  whether  the  sprouts  of  such  grains  may  oot 
be  raised  to  a  farther  degree,  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower, 
with  water  only,  or  some  small  commixture  of  earth: 
for  if  they  wiU,  it  should  seem  by  the  experimenu 
before,  both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they 
will  come  far  faster  on  in  water  than  in  earth ;  for 
the  nourishment  is  easilier  drawn  out  of  water  thso 
out  of  earth.  It  may  give  some  light  also,  that 
drink  infused  with  flesh,  as  that  with  the  capon,  &c. 
will  nourish  Cuter  and  easilier  than  meat  and  drink 
together.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  roots  ss 
well  as  with  grains;  as  for  example,  take  a  turnip, 
and  steep  it  awhile,  and  then  dry  it,  and  see  whether 
it  will  sprout. 

648.  Malt  in  the  drenching  will  swell ;  and  that 
in  such  a  manner,  as  after  the  putting  forth  in 
sprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be 
gained  at  least  a  bushel  in  eight,  and  yet  the  sprouts 
are  rubbed  ofl^;  and  there  will  be  a  bushel  of  dust 
besides  the  malt ;  which  1  suppose  to  be,  not  only 
by  the  loose  and  open  lying  of  the  parts,  but  by 
some  addition  of  substance  drawn  from  the  water  in 
which  it  was  steeped. 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste, 
which  appeareth  yet  more  in  the  wort.  The  diilco- 
ration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full; 
for  that  dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourish- 
ment :  and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to  be- 
come aliment al,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great 
profit  for  making  new  victual. 

650.  Most  seeds  in  the  growing,  leave  their  hu&k 
or  rind  about  the  root ;  but  the  onion  will  carry  it 
up,  that  it  win  be  like  a  cap  upon  the  top  of  the 
young  onion.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  skin 
or  husk  is  not  easy  to  break ;  as  we  see  by  the  piUing 
of  onions,  what  a  holding  substance  the  skin  is» 

651.  Plants  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  all 
abound  with  moisture  ;  which  cometh  so  fast  on,  m 
they  cannot  spread  themselves  plain,  but  must  needs 
gather  together.  The  weakest  kind  of  curling  ii 
roughness ;  as  in  clary  and  burr.  The  second  i< 
curling  on  the  sides ;  as  in  lettuce,  and  young  cab- 
bage: and  the  third  is  folding  into  ahead}  as  in 
cabbage  full  groun,  and  cabbage^lettuce. 
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651  It  is  reported,  that  fir  and  pine,  especially  if 
tbfj  be  old  and  patrified,  though  they  ihlDc  not  ai 
wme  tocten  woods  do»  yet  in  the  sadden  breaking 
Arj  vsU  sparicle  like  hard  sugar. 

653L  The  roots  of  trees  do  some  of  them  put 

4ifii«nds  deep  into  the  ground ;  as  the  oak,  pine, 

fr»  &C.   Some  q»read  more  towards  the  surface  of 

Ar  Miith;  as  the  ash,  eypress-tree,  olive,  &c.    The 

mm  of  this  latter  may  be,  for  that  such  trees  as 

dte  Ibe  ran,  do  not  willingly  descend  far  into  the 

wth;  snd  therefore  they  are,  commonly,  trees  that 

ikoot  up  much  I  for  in  their  body  their  desire  to 

Iffnadi  to  the  sun  aaketh  them  spread  the  less. 

I«llhe  tame  reason  under  ground  to  avoid  recess 

Idb  the  son,  maketh  them  spread  the  more.     And 

«t  lie  it  cometh  to  pass  in  some  trees  which  have 

kti  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of 

^proadi  to  the  sun,  they  forsake  their  first  root, 

■i  pat  oot  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the 

■ttti  And  we  see  also,  that  the  olive  is  foil  of  oily 

^t  and  ash  maketh  the  best  fire  ;  and  cypress 

ft  t  hot  tree.     As  for  the  oak,  which  is  of  the 

IsMrr  sort,  it  loveth  the  earth ;  and  therefore  grow- 

«h  ilovly.    And  tor  the  pine  and  fir  likewise,  they 

Im  m  much  heat  in  themselves,  as  they  need  less 

^ft<  heat  of  the  son.  There  be  herbs  also  that  have 

lAiiaflie  diflerencei  as  the  herb  they  call  morsiis 

iMi ;  which  putteth  the  root  down  so  low,  as  yon 

I  VBCt  poll  it  up  without  breaking ;  which  gave  oc- 

|mMa  to  the  name  and  fable ;  for  that  it  was  said,  it 

|»iio  wholesome  a  root,  that  the  devil,  when  it  was 

Mcred,  bit  it  fcMr  envy  :  and  some  of  the  ancients 

psvpoct,  diat  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  de- 

M  to  remove  whole,  that  had  a  root  under  ground 

y|^l  eohits  deep;  and  so  the  root  came  up  broken. 

&4.  It  kath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a 

^1  heiag  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom,  and 

m  m  into  the  ground,  hath  grown ;  even  of  such 

toea,  as  if  the  branch  were  set  with  the  bark  on, 

irf  wolU  oot  grow ;  yet  contrariwise  we  see,  that 

K  ttte  pared  roond  in  the  body  above  ground,  will 

l».   The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  unbariced  part 

knrrth  die  nourishment  best,  but  the  bark  con- 

telhitoiUy. 

m.  Grapes  will  continue  fresh  and  moist  all 
notrr  kng,  if  yon  hang  them  cluster  by  cluster  in 
^  roof  of  a  warm  room;  especially  if  when  you 
^ither  the  eloster,  you  take  ciS  with  the  cluster 
net  of  the  stock. 
(56.  The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and 

Cvethnot  Imt  in  water;  it  hath  these  properties ; 
i  it  is  boUow  i  that  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and 
iR;  diai  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile 
km  other  wood ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs, 
Uqgb  many  stalks  out  of  one  root.  It  diflPereth 
■Kh  in  greatness  (  the  smallest  being  fit  for  thatch- 
^  of  booses,  and  stopping  the  chinks  of  ships, 
Hter  than  glue  or  pitch.  The  second  bigness  is 
ard  for  angle-rods  and  staves ;  and  in  China  for 
eating  of  oSeaders  upon  the  thighs.  The  diflfer- 
^  kinds  of  them  are  the  common  reed,  the  cassia 
tfola,  and  the  suga^reed.  Of  all  plants  it  bow* 
th  the  easiest,  and  riseth  again.  It  seemeth,  that 
nongst  plants  which  are  nourished  with  mixture 


of  earth  and  water,  it  draweth  most  nourishment 
trom  water;  which  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all 
others  in  bark,  and  the  hoUowest  in  body. 

657.  The  sap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood, 
is  of  diflfering  natures.  8ome  more  watery  and  clear; 
as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  pears :  some  thick, 
as  apples :  some  gummy,  as  cherries :  some  frothy, 
as  elins :  some  milky,  as  figs.  In  mulberries  the 
sap  seemeth  to  be  almost  towards  the  bark  only ; 
for  if  you  cut  the  tree  a  little  into  the  bark  with 
a  stone,  it  will  come  forth ;  if  you  pierce  it  deeper 
with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry.  The  trees  which  have 
the  minstest  juices  in  their  fruit,  have  commonly  the 
moistest  sap  in  their  hody  ;  for  the  vines  and  pears 
are  very  moist ;  apples  somewhat  more  spungy : 
tl)e  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  qoahty  of  the  rennet, 
to  gather  cheese ;  and  so  have  certain  sour  herbs 
wherewith  they  make  cheese  in  Lent 

658.  The  timber  and  wood  are  in  some  trees 
more  clean,  in  some  more  knotty ;  and  it  is  a  good 
trial  to  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and  laying 
the  ear  at  the  other :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  voice 
will  not  pass  welL  Some  have  the  veins  more  varied 
and  chambletted;  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot  is  made ; 
maple,  whereof  trenchers  are  made :  some  more 
smooth,  as  fir  and  walnut:  some  do  more  easily 
breed  worms  and  spiders ;  some  more  hardly,  as  it 
is  said  of  Irish  trees :  besides  there  be  a  number  of 
difllerenees  that  concern  their  use;  as  oak,  cedar, 
and  chestnut,  are  the  best  builders  ;  some  are  best 
for  plough-timber,  as  ash ;  some  for  piers,  that  are 
sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  as  elm ;  some 
for  planchers,  as  deal ;  some  for  tables,  cupboards, 
and  desks,  as  walnuts;  some  for  ship-timber,  as 
oaks  that  grow  in  moist  grounds ;  for  that  maketh 
the  timber  tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance ; 
wherein  English  and  Irish  timber  are  thought  to 
excel :  some  for  nuists  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness : 
some  for  pale,  as  oak  ;  some  for  fbd,  as  ash ;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

559.  The  coming  of  trees  and  jdants  in  certain 
regions,  and  not  in  others,  is  sometimes  casual :  for 
many  have  been  translated,  and  have  prospered 
well;  as  damask-roses,  that  have  not  been  known 
in  England  above  a  hundred  years,  and  now  are  so 
common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  certain  soils 
more  than  in  others,  is  merely  natural;  as  the  fir 
and  pine  love  the  mountains ;  the  poplar,  willow, 
sallow,  and  alder,  love  rivers  and  moist  places ;  the 
ash  loveth  coppices,  but  is  best  in  standards  alone ; 
juniper  loveth  chalk ;  and  so  do  most  fruit  trees  f 
samphire  groweth  but  upon  rocks;  reeds  and  osiem 
grow  where  they  are  washed  with  water;  the  vine 
loveth  sides  of  hills,  turning  upon  the  south-east 
sun,  ftc. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  discover- 
eth  of  what  nature  the  grmmd  where  they  put  forth 
is ;  as  wild  thyme  showeth  good  i^eding-ground  for 
cattle ;  betony  and  strawberries  show  grounds  fit 
for  wood ;  camomile  showeth  mellow  grounds  fit  for 
wheat  Mustard-seed,  growing  after  the  plough, 
showeth  a  good  strong  ground  also  for  wheat:  bur- 
net  showeth  good  meadow,  and  the  like. 
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661.  There  are  found  in  divers  countries  some 
other  plants  that  grow  out  of  trees  and  plants,  be- 
sides misseltoe :  as  in  Syria  there  is  an  herb  called 
cassytas,  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees,  and  windeth 
itself  about  the  same  tree  where  it  groweth,  and 
sometimes  about  thorns.  There  is  a  kind  of  poly- 
pode  that  groweth  out  of  trees,  though  it  windeth 
not  So  likewise  an  herb  called  faunos,  upon  the 
wild  olive.  And  an  herb  called  hippopheeston  upon 
the  fuUers  thorn:  which,  they  say,  is  good  for  the 
falling  sickness. 

662.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  howsoever  cold  or  easterly  winds  are 
thought  to  be  great  enemies  of  fruit,  yet  neverthe- 
less south  winds  are  also  found  to  do  hurt,  especial- 
ly in  the  blossoming  time  ;  and  the  more  if  showers 
foUow.  It  seemeth  they  call  forth  the  moisture  too 
fast.  The  west  winds  are  the  best.  It  hath  been 
observed  also,  that  green  and  open  winters  do  hurt 
trees;  insomuch  as  if  two  or  three  such  winters 
come  together,  almond-trees,  and  some  other  trees, 
will  die.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
because  the  lust  of  the  earth  overspendeth  itself: 
howsoever  some  other  of  the  ancients  have  com- 
mended warm  winters. 

663.  Snows  lying  long  cause  a  fruitful  year ;  for 
first,  they  keep  in  the  strength  of  the  earth ;  se- 
condly, they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain :  for 
in  snow,  the  earth  doth,  as  it  were,  suck  the  water 
as  out  of  the  teat:  thirdly,  the  moisture  of  snow  is 
the  finest  moisture,  for  it  is  the  froth  of  the  cloudy 
waters. 

664.  Showers  if  they  come  a  little  before  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to  all  succulent  and  moist 
fruits ;  as  vines,  olives,  pomegranates ;  yet  it  is  rather 
for  plenty  than  for  goodness ;  for  the  best  vines  are 
in  the  driest  vintages :  small  showers  are  likewise 
good  for  com,  so  as  parching  heats  come  not  upon 
them.  Generally  night  showers  are  better  than 
day  showers,  for  that  the  sun  followeth  not  so  fast 
upon  them ;  and  we  see  even  in  watering  by  the 
hand,  it  is  best  in  summer  time  to  water  in  the 
evening. 

665.  The  differences  of  earths,  and  the  trial  of 
them,  are  worthy  to  be  diligently  inquired.  The 
earth,  that  with  showers  doth  easiliest  soften,  is 
commended;  and  yet  some  earth  of  that  kind  will 
be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  showers.  The 
earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great  clod, 
is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller 
clod.  The  earth  that  putteth  forth  moss  easily,  and 
may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good.  The  earth  that 
smelleth  well  upon  the  digging  or  ploughing  is  com- 
mended ;  as  containing  the  juice  of  vegetables  almost 
already  prepared.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the 
ends  of  low  rainbows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of 
earth  than  upon  another ;  as  it  may  well  be ;  for 
that  that  earth  is  most  roscid :  and  therefore  it  is 
commended  for  a  sign  of  good  earth*  The  poor- 
ness of  the  herbs,  it  is  plain,  show  the  poorness  of 
the  earth ;  and  especially  if  they  be  in  colour  more 
dark:  but  if  the  herbs  show  withered,  or  blasted 
at  the  top,  it  showeth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold ; 
and  so  doth  the  mossiness  of  trees.     The  earthy 


whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched  with  the  sun,  and 
toasted,  is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  itt 
own  nature.  The  tender,  chessome,  and  mellow 
earth,  is  the  best,  being  mere  mould,  between  the 
two  extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  especially  if  it  be 
not  loamy  and  binding.  The  earth,  that  after  rain 
will  scarcely  be  |doughed,  is  commonly  firuitful ;  for 
it  is  cleaving  and  full  of  juice* 

666.  It  is  strange,  which  is  observed  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  dust  helpeth  the  fmitfiilness  of 
trees,  and  of  vines  by  name  ;  insomuch  as  tiiey  cast 
dust  upon  them  of  purpose.  It  should  seem,  that 
that  powdering,  when  a  shower  cometh,  maketh  a 
kind  of  soiling  to  the  tree,  being  earth  and  water 
finely  laid  on.  And  they  note,  that  countries  where 
the  fields  and  ways  are  dusty  bear  the  best  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an  ex- 
cellent help  to  trees,  to  lay  the  stalks  and  leaves  of 
lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into  the 
ground  where  you  will  sow  com.  The  burning  also 
of  the  cuttings  of  vines,  and  casting  them  upon  land, 
doth  much  good.  And  it  was  generally  received  of 
old,  that  dunging  of  grounds  when  the  west  wind 
bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  doth 
greatly  help ;  the  earth,  as  it  seemeth,  being  then 
more  thirsty  and  open  to  receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines,  as  I  tale 
it,  is  not  now  in  use  :  the  ancients  had  it,  and  that 
three  ways:  the  first  was  incision,  which  is  the  or. 
dinary  manner  of  grafting:  the  second  was  terebra- 
tion  through  the  middle  of  the  stock,  and  putting  tn 
the  cions  there :  and  the  third  was  paring  of  two 
vines  that  grow  together  to  the  marrow,  and  bind- 
ing them  close. 

669.  The  diseases  and  ill  accidents  of  com  are 
worthy  to  be  inquired :  and  would  be  more  worthy 
to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  men's  power  to  help 
them ;  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest,  which,  out  of 
question,  cometh  by  closeness  of  air ;  and  therefore 
in  hills,  or  large  champain  grounds,  it  seldom  cometh ; 
such  as  is  with  us  York's  woald.  This  cannot  be 
remedied,  otherwise  than  that  in  countries  of  small 
enclosure  the  grounds  be  turned  into  larger  fields : 
which  I  have  known  to  do  good  in  some  forms. 
Another  disease  is  the  putting  forth  of  wild  oats, 
whereinto  com  oftentimes,  especially  barley,  doth  de- 
generate. It  happeneth  chiefly  from  the  weakness 
of  the  grain  that  is  sown ;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old 
or  mouldy,  it  will  bring  forth  mild  oats.  Another 
disease  is  the  satiety  of  the  ground ;  for  if  you  sow 
one  ground  still  with  the  same  com,  I  mean  not  the 
same  com  that  grew  upon  the  same  ground,  but  the 
same  kind  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  &e.  it  will 
prosper  but  poorly :  therefore  besides  the  resting  of 
the  ground  you  must  vary  the  seed.  Another  ill 
accident  is  from  the  winds,  which  hurt  at  two  tiroes; 
at  the  flowering,  by  shaking  oflT  the  flowers ;  and  at 
the  full  ripening,  by  shaking  out  the  com.  Another 
ill  accident  is  drought,  at  the  spindling  of  the  com, 
which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  coro» 
mon  :  insomuch  as  the  word  calamitas  was  first  de- 
rived from  calamus,  when  the  com  could  not  get  out 
of  the  stalk.     Another  ill  accident  it  o^rer-wet  at 
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amf  time,  which  with  as  breedeth  much  dearth, 
moooch  18  the  corn  never  cometh  up  ;  and  many 
mtt  they  ere  forced  to  re-sow  summer  com  where 
tby  Mved  winter  com.  Another  ill  accident  is 
Utter  frosts  continued  without  snow,  especially  in 
rbe  begioning  of  the  winter,  aAer  the  seed  is  new 
wim.  Another  disease  is  worms,  which  sometimes 
bttd  in  the  root,  and  happen  upon  hot  suns  and 
temm  immediately  after  the  sowing ;  and  another 
fOTTD  breedeth  in  the  ear  itself  especiaUy  when  hot 
witlfetk  of^en  oat  of  cloods.  Another  disease  is 
tftdi;  and  they  are  inch  as  either  choke  and  over- 
tl^nkm  the  com,  and  bear  it  down ;  or  starve  the 
«Dfs,  and  deceive  it  of  nourishment  Another  dis- 
me  ii  over-rankneas  of  the  com ;  which  they  use 
Iq  rcncdy  by  mowing  it  after  it  is  come  np;  or  put- 
%  tbeep  into  it  Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of 
0n  with  great  rains,  near  or  in  harvest  Another 
8  undent  is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have  touched 
A  or  any  thing  that  is  fat ;  for  those  substances 
kn  m  Mtipathy  with  nourishment  of  water. 

870.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  com  have 
km  observed  as  followeth.  The  steeping  of  the 
|ino,  before  sowing,  a  little  time  in  wine,  is  thought 
I  jfwerrativc :  the  mingling  of  seed-corn  with  ashes 
^iboogfat  to  be  good :  the  sowing  at  the  wane  of 
itiBooci,is  thought  to  make  the  com  sound:  it 
hb  not  been  practised,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
p  to  make  some  miaeellane  in  com ;  as  if  you  sow 
<Ifv  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat  will  be  the 
wrr.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  sowing  of 
^vitbhooseleek  doth  good.  Though  grain  that 
<tebeth  oil  or  fat  receiveth  hurt  yet  the  steeping 
If  ft  m  the  dregs  of  oil,  when  it  beginneth  to  putrify, 
*to  they  can  amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it 
^unt  vormi.  It  is  reported  also,  that  if  com  be 
p^ri,  it  will  make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier, 
^hanng  more  of  the  husk. 
.  (71.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  seed  of  a  year  old 
■  Ac  best ;  and  of  two  or  three  years  is  worse ;  and 
^  vbicb  is  more  old  is  quite  barren  ;  though,  no 
fcibt,wnc  seed  and  grains  last  better  than  others. 
M«  wa  which  in  the  vanning  lieth  '  lowest  is  the 
^:  aod  the  com  which  broken  or  bitten  retaineth 
»SW«  ydlowness,  w  better  than  that  which  is  very 
rtate. 

ffi  It  hath  been  observed,  that  of  all  roots  of 
^^  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the  farthest  into  the 
■'A;  iMoraoch  that  it  hath  been  known  to  go 
•^  cubits  deep  :  and  that  it  is  the  root  that  con- 
*i«A  it  longest  to  be  set  again,  of  any  root  that 
F*^b.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that,  as  it 
•wftf^b,  bveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn 
•f^tan. 

J^  It  hath  been  observed,  that  some  herbs  like 
■•<  b^mg  watered  with  salt  water ;  as  radish,  beet 
"^»  pcnnyw^ :  this  trial  would  be  extended  to 
^•*  other  herba ;  especially  such  as  are  strong,  as 
'^"•iwu  mustard-seed,  rocket  and  the  like. 

^^  It  is  strange  that  is  generally  received,  how 
j**  iwiscooos  beasts  affect  odorate  and  wholesome 
Wi|  uthat  the  snake  loveth  fennel;  that  the 
**^  ^  be  much  under  sage  5  that  frogs  will  be  in 
nnqudbil    It  may  be  it  is  rather  the  shade,  or  other 


coverture,  that  they  tnke  liking  in,  than  the  virtue 
of  the  herb. 

675.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit  save  that  1 
doubt  it  is  too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one 
could  discem  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are  like  to 
be  in  plenty  or  scarcity,  by  some  signs  and  prog- 
nostics in  the  beginning  of  the  year:  for  as  for  those 
that  are  like  to  be  in  |Jenty,  they  may  be  bargained 
for  upon  the  ground;  as  the  old  relation  was  of 
Thales ;  who,  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  a  phi- 
losopher to  be  rich,  when  he  foresaw  a  great  plenty 
of  olives,  made  a  monopoly  of  them.  And  for  scar- 
city, men  may  make  profit  in  keeping  better  the  old 
store.  Long  continuance  of  snow  is  believed  to 
make  a  fruitful  year  of  com ;  an  early  winter,  or  a 
very  late  winter,  a  barren  year  of  com ;  an  open 
and  serene  winter,  an  ill  year  of  fmit :  these  we 
have  partly  touched  before;  but  other  prognostics 
of  like  natnre  are  diligently  to  be  inquired. 

676.  There  seem  to  be  in  some  plants  singulari- 
ties, wherein  they  diflPer  from  all  other;  the  olive 
hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outside ;  whereas  all 
other  fraits  have  it  in  the  nut  or  kemel.  The  fir 
hath,  in  eflTect,  no  stone,  nut  nor  kemel ;  except  you 
will  count  the  little  grains  kemels.  The  pomegra- 
nate and  pine-apple  have  only  amongst  fruits  grains 
distinct  in  several  cells.  No  herbs  have  curled 
leaves  but  cabbage  and  cabbage-lettuce.  None  have 
doubled  leaves,  one  belonging  to  the  stalk,  another 
to  the  fmit  or  seed,  but  the  artichoke.  No  flower 
hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath. 
This  may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation ;  for  it 
showeth  that  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,  in  the 
producing  of  some  species,  a  composition  of  matter, 
which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  much  diversified  : 
in  others,  such  as  happeneth  rarely,  and  admitteth 
little  variety :  for  so  it  is  likewise  in  beasts :  dogs 
have  a  resemblance  with  wolves  and  foxes;  horses 
with  asses ;  kine  with  bufiles ;  hares  with  coneys, 
&c.  And  so  in  birds:  kites  and  kestrels  have  a 
resemblance  with  hawks ;  common  doves  with  ring- 
doves and  turtles ;  blackbirds  with  thrashes  and 
mavises ;  crows  with  ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  &c. 
But  elephants  and  swine  amongst  beasts ;  and  the 
bird  of  paradise  and  the  peacock  amongst  birds;  and 
some  few  others,  have  scarce  any  other  species  that 
have  affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants,  and  their 
virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other  like  books  of  natural 
history ;  wherein  men's  diligence  hath  been  great, 
even  to  curiosity :  for  our  experiments  are  only  such 
as  do  ever  ascend  a  degree  to  the  deriving  of  causes, 
and  extracting  of  axioms,  which  we  are  not  ignorant 
but  that  some  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  also  laboured ;  but  their  causes  and 
axioms  are  so  full  of  imagination;  and  so  infected 
with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they  are  mere 
inquinations  of  experience,  and  concoct  it  not 

£spp0riment  solitary  iouching  healing  of  wound*. 

677.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  skins,  especially  of  rams,  newly  pulled 
off,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  stripes,  do  keep 
them  from  swelling  and  exulcerating ;  and  likewise 
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heal  them  aod  close  them  op;  and  that  the  whites 
of  eggs  do  the  same.  The  cause  is  a  temperate 
conglutination;  for  hoth  bodies  are  clammy  and 
viscous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of  humours  to  the 
hurts,  without  penning  them  in  too  much. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fat  diffused  in  flesh, 

678.  You  may  turn  almost  all  flesh  into  a  fatty 
substance,  if  yon  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass  covered  with  parch- 
ment ;  and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six  or  seven  hours 
in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment  of  pro- 
fit for  making  of  fat  or  grease  for  many  uses ;  but 
then  it  must  be  of  snch  flesh  as  is  not  edible  i  as 
horses,  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  badgers,  Arc. 

EjL-periment  solitary  touching  ripening  of  drink 
before  the  time, 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
new  wine  put  into  vessels  well  stopped,  and  the 
vessels  let  down  into  the  sea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The 
same  would  be  tried  in  wort 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pilosity  and  plumage, 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and  savage 
men  more  than  civil ;  and  the  plumage  of  birds  ex- 
ceedeth  the  pilosity  of  beasts.  The  cause  of  the 
smoothness  in  men  is  not  any  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture,  though  that  indeed  causeth  pilosity ;  but 
there  is  requisite  to  pilosky,  not  so  much  heat  and 
moisture,  as  excrementitious  heat  and  moisture ;  for 
whatsoevi^r  assimilateth,  goeth  not  into  the  hair; 
and  excrementitious  moisture  aboundeth  most  in 
beasts,  and  men  that  arc  more  savage.  Much  the 
same  reason  is  there  of  the  plumage  of  birds ;  for 
birds  assimilate  less  and  excem  more  than  beasts ; 
for  their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flesh 
generally  more  dry :  besides,  they  have  not  instru* 
ments  for  urine;  and  so  aU  the  excrementitious 
moisture  goeth  into  the  feathers :  and  therefore  it  is 
no  marvel,  though  birds  be  commonly  better  meat 
than  beasts,  because  their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more 
finely,  and  secemeth  more  subtilly.  Again,  the 
head  of  man  hath  hair  upon  the  first  birth,  which 
no  other  part  of  the  body  hath.  The  cause  may  be 
want  of  perspiration ;  for  much  of  the  matter  of  hair, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  in- 
sensible perspiration ;  and  besides,  the  skull  being 
of  a  more  solid  substance,  nourisheth  and  assimilat- 
eth less,  and  excerncth  more ;  and  so  likewise  doth 
the  chin.  We  see  also,  that  hair  cometh  not  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  soles  of  the  feet; 
which  are  parts  more  perspirable.  And  children 
likewise  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins  are  more 
perspirable. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  tfie  quickness  of 
motion  in  birds, 

681.  Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  than  beasts; 
for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race 
of  any  beasts.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  in 
birds  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  comparison  of  the 
bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  beasts :  for  as  for  the 


reason  Uiat  some  give*  that  they  are  partly  eairie^ 
whereas  beasts  go,  that  is  m^ngi  for  by  tbst 
reason  swimming  ^ould  be  swif^r  than  ramung! 
and  that  kind  of  carriage  also  is  not  without  laboor 
of  the  wing. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  different  cUemeu 
of  the  sea, 

682.  The  sea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind 
bloweth,  than  when  the  south  wind.  The  cause  ii, 
for  that  salt  water  hath  a  little  oiliness  in  the  saHace 
thereof,  as  appeareth  in  very  hot  days :  and  again,  for 
that  the  southern  wind  relaxeth  the  water  somewhat; 
and  no  water  bmling  is  so  clear  as  cold  wator. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  different  heats  of 
fire  and  boiling  water* 

683.  Fire  bumeth  wood,  making  it  first  Inminoas; 
then  black  and  brittle ;  and  lastly,  broken  and  indite^ 
rate;  scalding  water  doth  none  of  these.  The  caoie 
is,  for  that  by  Are  the  spirit  of  the  body  is  first  refine^ 
and  then  emitted ;  whereof  the  refining  or  altenn- 
ation  causeth  the  light ;  and  the  emission,  first  the 
fragility,  and  after,  the  dissc^ution  into  ashes ; 
neither  doth  any  other  body  enter :  but  is  water  the 
spirit  of  the  bo4y  is  not  refined  so  much ;  and  be* 
sides  part  of  the  water  eotereth,  which  doth  inereast 
the  spirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguish  it  s  therefore 
we  see  that  hot  water  will  quench  fire.  And  again 
we  see,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water  doth  not 
much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  passeth,  hot  water 
worketh  the  efi*eets  of  fire ;  as  in  tggu  boiled  and 
roasted,  into  which  the  water  enteveth  not  at  all, 
there  is  scarce  difference  to  be  discerned :  bat  in  &mt, 
and  fiesh,  whereinto  the  water  eotereth  in  seme 
part,  there  is  much  more  difference. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  qualification  of 
heat  by  moisture, 

684.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  at 
hath  been  observed,  is  not  very  much  heated,  so  ss 
men  may  put  their  hand  under  the  vessel  and  remove 
it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  mmsture  of  water  as 
it  quencheth  coals  where  it  entereth,  so  it  doth  allay 
heat  where  it  toucheth :  and  therefore  note  well 
that  moisture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  through 
bodies,  without  communication  of  some  snbstanoe, 
as  heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  manifest  effects ; 
not  by  entrance  of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of  the 
heat  and  cold ;  as  we  see  in  this  instance :  and  we 
see,  likewise,  that  the  water  of  things  diatiUed  is 
water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  diflfereth  not  much 
from  the  water  of  things  distilled  by  fire.  We  see 
also,  that  pewter  dishes  with  water  in  them  will  not 
melt  easily,  but  without  it  they  will ;  nay  we  see 
more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  which  in  themselvee  are 
inflammable,  yet  by  virtue  of  their  moisture  wUl  do 
the  like. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  yawning, 

685.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  andeola^  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  pick  one's  ear  whilst  he  jawaeUk 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the  inner  panh- 
ment  of  the  ear  is  extended,  by  the  drawing  in  of 
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the ^lit  And  breathi  tbr  in  yawning,  and  lighing 
both,  the  spirit  it  first  strongly  drawn  in,  and  then 
itiong^  expelled. 

Eiptrmeni  toiiiary  touching  the  hiccough. 

68$.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
nefoag  doth  cease  the  hiccough.  The  cause  is, 
for  thtt  the  motion  of  the  hiccough  is  a  lifting  np  of 
fbc  ttomiieh,  which  sneezing  doth  somewhat  depress^ 
tsd  dmrt  the  motion  another  way.  For  first  we 
see  thst  the  hiccough  coroeth  of  fulness  of  meat, 
Fflpecially  in  children,  which  canseth  an  extension 
of  the  stomach :  we  see  also  it  is  caused  by  acid 
nettf,  or  drinks,  which  is  by  the  pricking  of  the 
itoBoaeh ;  and  this  motion  is  ceased  either  by  diver- 
son,  or  by  detention  of  the  spirits ;  diversion,  as  in 
oeexing;  detention,  as  we  see  holding  of  the  breath 
doth  help  somewhat  to  cease  the  biccoogh ;  and 
pstdng  a  man  into  an  earnest  study  doth  the  like, 
a  M  commonly  used :  and  vinegar  put  to  the  nos- 
Irdi,  or  gargarised,  doth  it  also  ;  for  that  it  is 
tamngent,  and  inhibiteth  tiie  motion  of  the  spirits. 

Ejptriment  solitary  touching  sneezing,         ^ 

687.  Looking  against  the  smi  doth  induce  sn^M- 
isg.  The  caoae  ia  not  the  heating  of  the  nostrils, 
ftr  then  die  holding  up  of  the  nostrils  against  the 
no,  though  one  wink,  wonld  do  it}  but  the  drawing 
d^m  of  dhe  moisture  of  the  brain :  for  it  will  make 
the  eyes  rtni  with  water;  and  the  drawing  of 
■oiitnie  to  the  eyes,  doth  draw  it  to  the  nostrils  by 
BodcfQ  of  eonaent;  and  %o  followeth  sneexing:  as 
«ootnriwise,  the  tickling  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth 
^sv  the  moisture  to  the  nostriln,  and  to  the  eyes  by 
eoMest ;  for  they  also  will  water.  But  yet  it  hath 
brea  observed,  that  if  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  the 
nihHng  of  the  eyes  till  they  run  with  water  will 
pfefent  it.  Whereof  the  cause  is,  for  that  the 
bvwmr  which  was  descending  to  the  nostrils,  is 
ihetted  to  the  eyes. 

SjptriwtsrU  solitary  touching  the  tenderness  of 
the  teeth. 

68a.  The  teeth  are  more  by  cold  drink,  or  the 
^  afiected  than  the  other  parts.  The  cause  ii 
iMhk ;  the  otie,  for  that  the  resistance  of  bone  to 
M  isgieater  than  of  flesh,  for  that  the  fle^  shrink- 
^  but  the  bone  resisteth,  whereby  the  cold  be- 
ABietb  more  eager:  the  other  is,  for  that  the  teeth 
u«  piftf  without  blood ;  whereas  blood  helpeth  to 
^nHfy  the  cold;  and  therefore  we  see  that  the 
«M«i  are  much  affected  with  cold,  for  that  they 
«v  parts  without  blood ;  so  the  bones  in  sharp  colds 
nx  fantde:  and  therefore  it  hath  been  seen,  thai 
>U  eooittsioBa  of  bones  in  hard  weather  are  more 
^tficalt  to  cove . 

Ajpmaieiii  solitary  touching  the  tongue, 

48f .  II  hath  been  noted,  that  tha  tangoe  re- 
>tivefh  mote  easily  tdtens  of  diseases  than  the 
«t)^  parts »  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear  most 
ftte  Maeknen  of  the  tongue.  Again,  pyed  cattle 
^^oHM  in  their  tongues,  &c.  The  cause  is,  no 
^^^  <bt  leiidenieai  of  the  part,  which  thereby  re- 


ceiveth  more  easily  all  alterations,  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  flesh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  taste. 

690.  When  the  month  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
things  taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter;  and  some- 
time loathsome,  but  never  sweet  The  cause  is,  the 
corrupting  of  the  moisture  about  the  tongue,  which 
many  times  tumeth  bitter,  and  salt,  and  loathsome ;  but 
sweet  never;  for  the  rest  are  degrees  of  corruption. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  some  prognostics  of 
pestilential  seasons* 

691.  It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the 
last  year,  that  there  were  seen  in  divers  ditches  and 
low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had 
tails  two  or  three  inches  long  at  the  least ;  whereas 
toads  usually  have  no  tails  at  all.  Which  argueth 
a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction  in  the  soil  and 
air.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that  roots,  such  as 
carrots  and  parsnips,  are  more  sweet  and  luscious  in 
infectious  years  than  in  other  years. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  special  simples  for 
medicines. 

692.  Wise  physicians  should  with  all  diligence 
inquire,  what  simples  nature  yieldeth  that  have  ex- 
treme subtile  parts,  without  any  mordication  or 
acrimony  :  fbr  they  undermine  that  which  is  hard ; 
they  open  that  which  is  stopped  and  shut ;  and  they 
expel  that  which  is  ofl^nsive,  gently,  without  too 
much  perturbation.  Of  this  kind  are  elder-flowers ; 
which  therefore  are  proper  for  the  8t<me :  of  this  kind 
is  the  dwarf-pine ;  which  is  proper  for  the  jaundice : 
of  this  kind  is  hartshorn ;  which  is  proper  for  agues 
and  infections:  of  this  kind  is  piony  ;  which  is  pro- 
per for  stoppings  in  the  head :  of  this  kind  is  fumi* 
tory ;  which  is  proper  for  the  spleen :  and  a  number 
of  others.  Generally,  divers  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  though  they  be  somewhat  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows, 
snails,  &c.  And  I  conceive  that  the  trochisks  of 
vipers,  which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  flesh 
of  snakes  some  ways  condited,  and  corrected,  which 
of  late  are  grown  into  some  credit,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  8o  the  parts  of  beasts  putrified,  as  casto- 
renm  and  musk,  which  have  extreme  subtile  parts, 
are  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  We  see  also,  that 
putrefactions  of  plants,  as  agaric  and  Jew's  ear,  are 
of  greatest  virtue.  The  cause  is,  for  that  putrefac- 
tion is  the  sttbtilest  of  all  motions  in  the  parta  of 
bodies :  and  since  we  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of 
living  creatnres,  which  some  of  the  Paraeelsians  say, 
if  they  could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us  immor- 
tal ;  Uie  next  is  for  subtilty  of  operation,  to  take 
bodies  putrified ;  such  as  may  be  safely  taken. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  Fenus. 

693.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
much  use  of  Venus  doth  dim  the  sight ;  and  yet 
eunuchs,  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are  neverthe- 
less also  dim-sighted.  The  cause  of  dimness  of  sight 
in  the  former,  is  the  expense  of  spirits;  in  the  latter, 
Ijhe  over-moisture  of  the  brain :  for  the  over-moisture 
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of  the  brain  doth  thicken  the  spirits  vitual,  and 
obstructeth  their  passages;  as  we  see  by  the  decay  in 
the  sight  in  age ;  where  also  the  diminution  of  the 
spirits  concurreth  as  another  cause:  we  see  also 
that  blindness  cometh  by  rheums  and  cataracts. 
Now  in  eunuchs  there  are  all  the  notes  of  moisture ; 
as  the  swelling  of  their  thighs,  the  looseness  of  their 
belly,  the  smoothness  of  their  skin,  &c. 

694.  The  pleasure  in  the  act  of  Venus  is  the 
greatest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses :  the  matching 
of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that  also  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  touch.  But  the  causes  are  profound. 
First,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses  qualify  the  motions 
of  the  spirits  ;  and  make  so  many  several  species  of 
motions,  and  pleasures  or  displeasures  thereupon,  as 
there  be  diversities  of  organs.  The  instruments  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  are  of  several  frame; 
and  so  are  the  parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Sca- 
liger  doth  well  to  make  the  pleasure  of  generation  a 
sixth  sense ;  and  if  there  were  any  other  differing 
organs,  and  qualified  perforations  for  the  spirits  to 
pass,  there  would  be  more  than  the  five  senses : 
neither  do  we  well  know,  whether  some  beasts  and 
birds  have  not  senses  that  we  know  not,  and  the 
very  scent  of  dogs  is  almost  a  sense  by  itself.  Se- 
condly, the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  and 
deeper  than  those  of  the  other  senses :  as  we  see  in 
warming  upon  cold;  or  refrigeration  upon  heat: 
for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the 
offences  of  other  senses ;  so  likewise  are  the  pleasures. 
It  is  true,  that  the  affecting  of  the  spirits  immedi- 
ately, and,  as  it  were,  without  an  organ,  is  of  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  which  is  but  in  two  things : 
sweet  smells,  and  wine,  and  the  like  8we:»t  vapours. 
For  smells,  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  eflTect  in 
fetching  men  again  when  they  swoon :  for  drink, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  is  next 
the  pleasure  of  Venus ;  and  great  joys,  likewise, 
make  the  spirits  move  and  touch  themselves :  and 
the  pleasure  of  Venus  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

695.  It  hath  been  always  observed,  that  men  are 
more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and  women 
in  the  summer.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits, 
in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  as  the  spirits  of  men 
are,  by  the  summer  are  more  exhaled  and  dissipated ; 
and  in  the  winter  more  condensed  and  kept  entire  ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  cold  and  moist,  as  women's  are, 
the  summer  doth  cherish  the  spirits,  and  calleth  them 
forth ;  the  winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore, 
the  abstinence,  or  intermission  of  the  use  of  Venus 
in  moist  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  num- 
ber of  diseases :  and  especially  dangerous  imposthu- 
mations.  The  reason  is  evident;  for  that  it  is  a 
principal  evacuation,  especially  of  the  spirits  :  for  of 
the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuation  but  in 
Venus  and  exercise.  And  therefore  the  omission  of 
either  of  them  breedeth  all  diseases  of  repletion. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  insecta. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  in- 
quiry  :  and  as  the  nature  of  things  is  commonly  bet- 
ter perceived  in  small  than  in  great ;  and  in  imper- 
fect than  in  perfect ;  and  in  parts  than  in  whole : 
to  the  nature  of  vivification  is  best  inquired  ift 


creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.     The  contemplation 
whereof  hath  many  excellent  fruits.     First,  in  dig. 
closing  the  original  of  vivification.     Secondly,  in 
disclosing  the  original  of  figuration.     Thirdi),  in 
disclosing  many  things  in   the  nature  of  perfect 
creatures,  which  in  them  lie  more  hidden.    And 
fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of  operation,  some 
observations  on  the  insecta,  to  work  effects  Dpon 
perfect  creatures.  Note,  that  the  word  insecta  agreeth 
not  with  the  matter,  but  we  ever  use  it  for  brevity's 
sake,  intending  by  it  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 
696.  The  insecta  are  found  to  breed  out  of  several 
matters :  some  breed  of  mud  or  dung ;  as  the  earth- 
worms, eels,  snakes,  &c.     For  they  are  both  p1]tr^ 
factions  :  for  water  in  mud  doth  putrify,  as  not  able 
to  preserve  itself:  and  for  dung,  all  excrements  are 
the  refuse  and  putrefactions  of  nourishment  3ssi^ 
breed  in  wood,  both  growing  and  cut  down,  ^u^ 
in  what  woods  most,  and  at  what  seasons  P    We  tee 
that  the  worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  them- 
selves into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber, 
but  not  in  the  timber ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  found 
also  many  times  in  gardens,  where   no  logs  are. 
But  it  seemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  cover- 
ture, both  from  sun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber 
is ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  venomous,  bat  con- 
trariwise are  held  by  the  physicians  to  clarify  the 
blood.     It  is  observed  also,  that  cimicet  are  found 
in  the  holes  of  bedsides.     Some  breed  in  the  hair  of 
living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes ;  which  are  bred 
by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  somewhat  arefied  by 
the  hair.    The  excrements  of  living  creatures  do 
not  only  breed  insecta  when  they  are  excemed, 
but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body :  as  in  worms, 
whereto  children  are  most  subject,  and  are  chiefly 
in  the  guts.     And  it  hath  been  lately  observed  by 
physicians,  that  in  many  pestilent  diseases,  there 
are  worms  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
where  excrements  are  not,  but  only  humours  potH- 
fied.      Fleas  breed  principally  of  straw  or  matt, 
where  there  hath  been  a  little  moisture ;    or  the 
chamber  and  bed-straw  kept  close  and  not  aired.  It 
is  received,  that  they  are  killed  by  strewing  worm- 
wood in  the  rooms.     And  it  is  truly  observed,  that 
Sitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender 
putrefaction ;   and  they  be  things  that  are  fat  or 
sweet  that  are  aptest  to  putrify.     There  is  a  worm 
that  breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  shape  of  a  large  white 
maggot,  which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  night- 
ingales.    The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other 
lanifices ;  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and 
wet  It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
There  is  a  worm  celled  a  wevil,  bred  under  ground, 
and  that  feedeth  upon  roots;  as  parsnips,  carrots, 
&c.     Some   breed   in    waters,    especially  shaded, 
but  they  must  be  standing  waters ;  as  the  water- 
spider  that  hath  six  legs.     The  fly  called  the  gad- 
fly, breedeth  of  somewhat  that  swirometh  apon  the 
top  of  ^e  water,  and  is  most  about  ponds.     There 
is  a  worm  that  breedeth  of  the  dregs  of  wine  decajred ; 
which  afterwards,  as  is  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  tumeth  into  a  gnat  It  hath  been  dbserred 
by  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  that  breedeth 
in  old  snow,  and  is  of  eoloinr  reddish,  and  dnU  ot 
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notion,  and  dicth  toon  af\er  it  cometh  out  of  snow. 
Wbicb  should  ihow,  that  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret 
f innth ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivify.     And  the 
rtiion  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,  may  be  the  sudden 
fxbalisg  of  that  little  spirit,  as  soon  as  it  cometh 
(wtofthe  cold,  which  had  shut  it  in.  For  as  butter- 
flits  4aiekeD  with  heat,  which  were  benumbed  with 
cold;  so  spirits  may  exhale  with  heat,  which  were 
pivienred  in  cold.     It  is  affirmed  both  by  the  an- 
dffii  md  modem  observation,  that  in  furnaces  of 
ropper  and  brass,  where  chalcites,  which  is  vitriol, 
}$  ofieo  cast  in  to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth 
nddenly  a  fly,  which  sometimes  moveth  as  if  it  took 
yd  of  the  walls  of  the  furnace ;  sometimes  is  seen 
flMriDg  io  the  fire  below;  and  dieth  presently  as 
tooo  a«  it  ia  out  of  the  furnace  :  which  is  a  noble 
i&(Unce  and  worthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  showeth, 
tha  as  well  Wolent  heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat 
of  Hring  creatures,  will  vivify  if  it  have  matter  pro- 
poruooable.     Now  the  great  axiom  of  vivification 
^  that  there  must  be  heat  to  dilate  the  spirit  of  the 
Mj;  an  active  spirit  to  be  dilated ;  matter  viscous 
vr  tenacious  to  hold  in  the  spirit ;  and  that  matter 
to  be  pot  forth  and  figured.     Now  a  spirit  dilated 
I;  so  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the  furnace,  as  soon 
M  enrit  cooleth  never  so  little,  congealeth  presently. 
M  DO  doubt,  this  action  is  farthered  by  the  chd- 
itn,  which  hath  a  spirit  that  will  put  forth  and 
rnninate,  as  we  see  in  chemical  trials.     Briefly, 
BQst  things  putrified  bring  forth  insecta  of  several 
Runes ;  hut  we  will  not  take  upon  us  now  to  enu> 
ffimte  them  all. 

697.  The  insecta  have  been  noted  by  the  ancients 
m  fwi  little  :  bat  this  hath  not  been  diligently  ob- 
*TTed;  for  grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole 
toonlries;  and  silk-worms  devour  leaves  swiftly ; 
*Bd  anta  make  great  provision.  It  is  true,  that 
oraturea  that  sleep  and  rest  much,  eat  little;  as 
^mrnke  and  bats,  &c.  They  are  all  without  blood : 
•hicK  may  be,  for  that  the  juice  of  their  bodies  is 
•Inost  all  one  ;  not  blood,  and  flesh,  and  skin,  and 
W,  aa  in  perfect  creatures;  the  integral  parts 
^^  extreme  variety,  but  the  similar  parts  little. 
It  I*  tme,  that  they  have,  some  of  them,  a  diaphragm 
^  in  btestine;  and  they  have  all  skins;  which 
a  moit  of  the  insecta  are  cast  often.  They  are  not, 
pnmlly,  of  long  life ;  yet  bees  have  been  known 
to  life  aeven  years :  and  shakes  are  thought,  the 
'wher  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil,  to  live  tiU 
A»7  be  old :  and  eels,  which  many  times  breed  of 
^tre^tion,  will  live  and  grow  very  long:  and 
*tK«  that  interchange  from  worms  to  flies  in  the 
■namer,  and  fipom  flies  to  worms  in  the  winter, 
fcaw  been  kept  in  boxes  four  years  at  the  least 
Irt  there  are  certain  flies  that  are  called  ephemera 
tow  live  but  a  day.  The  cause  is  the  exility  of  the 
^rit,  or  perhaps  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  for  that 
tf  they  were  brought  in,  or  kept  close,  they  might 
kfe  longer.  Many  of  the  insecta,  as  butterflies  and 
^her  flies,  revive  eyily  when  they  seem  dead,  be- 
n?  hiDoght  to  the  sun  or  fire.  The  cause  whereof 
•  the  diffusion  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  the  easy  di- 
^ti»g  of  it  by  a  little  heat  They  stir  a  good  while 
rftw  iheir  beads  arc  off,  or  that  they  be  cut  in 


pieces;  which  is  caused  also,  for  that  their  vital 
spirits  are  more  difliised  throughout  all  their  parts, 
and  less  confined  to  organs  than  in  perfect  creatures. 

698.  The  insecta  have  voluntary  motion,  and 
therefore  imagination;  and  whereas  some  of  the 
ancients  have  said,  that  their  motion  is  indetermi- 
nate, and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negli- 
gently observed ;  for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their 
hills;  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way  from 
a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles  oflT  to  their  hives. 
It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination 
more  mutable  and  giddy,  as  small  birds  likewise 
have.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
have  only  the  sense  of  feeling,  which  is  manifestly 
untrue ;  for  if  they  go  forth-right  to  a  place,  they 
must  needs  have  sight ;  besides,  they  delight  more 
in  one  flower  or  herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore 
have  taste:  and  bees  are  called  with  sound  upon 
brass,  and  therefore  they  have  hearing;  which 
showeth  likewise,  that  though  their  spirit  be  dif- 
fused, yet  there  is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  their  head. 

Other  observations  concerning  the  insecta,  toge- 
ther with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  refer  to  that 
place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of  animals 
in  general. 

Experiment  Molitary  touching  leaping, 

699.  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his 
hands  than  without.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
weight,  if  it  be  proportionable,  strengtheneth  the 
sinews  by  contracting  them.  For  otherwise,  where 
no  contraction  is  needful,  weight  hindereth.  As  we 
see  in  horse-races,  men  are  curious  to  foresee,  that 
there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon  the  one  horse 
more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leaping  with  weights 
the  arms  are  first  cast  backwards,  and  then  forwards, 
with  so  much  the  greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go 
backward  before  they  take  their  rise.  Query,  if 
the  contrary  motion  of  the  spirits  immediately  be- 
fore the  motion  we  intend,  doth  not  cause  the  spirits 
as  it  were  to  break  forth  with  more  force  ;  as  bteath 
also,  drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  forcibly ; 
and  in  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  pleasures  and  die- 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  especially  of  hearing. 

700.  Of  musical  tones  and  unequal  sounds  we 
have  spoken  before ;  but  touching  the  pleasure  and 
displeasure  of  the  senses,  not  so  fully.  Harsh 
sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened  ;  grinding 
of  one  stone  against  another ;  squeaking  or  shriek- 
ing noise ;  make  a  shivering  or  horror  in  the  body, 
and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  objects  of  the  ear  do  aflect  the  spirits,  imme- 
diately, most  with  pleasure  and  ofi*ence.  We  see 
there  is  no  colour  that  aflecteth  the  eye  much  with 
displeasure;  there  be  sights  that  are  horrible,  be- 
cause they  excite  the  memory  of  things  that  are 
odious  or  fearful ;  but  the  same  things  painted  do 
little  affect  As  for  smells,  tastes,  and  touches, 
they  be  things  that  do  aflect  by  a  participation  or 
impulsion  of  the  body  of  the  object  So  it  is  sound 
alone  that  doth  immediately  and  incorporeally  affect 
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most ;  this  is  most  manifest  in  music ;  and  concords 
and  discords  in  music ;  for  all  sounds,  whether  they 
be  sharp  or  flat,  if  they  be  sweet,  have  a  roundness 
and  equality;  and  if  they  be  harsh,  are  unequal ;  for 
a  discord  itself  is  but  a  harshness  of  divers  sounds 
meeting.  It  is  true  that  inequality  not  stayed  upon, 
but  passing,  is  rather  an  increase  of  sweetness ; 
as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed  string ;  and  in  the 
raucity  of  a  trumpet ;  and  in  the  nightingale-pipe 
of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  discord  straight  falling  upon 


a  concord  ;  but  if  you  stay  upon  if  it  is  offensive; 
and  therefore  there  be  these  three  degrees  of  pleav 
ing  and  displeasing  in  sounds,  sweet  sounds,  discord* 
and  harsh  sounds,  which  we  call  by  divers  name* 
as  shrieking  or  grating,  such  as  we  now  speak  of 
As  for  the  setting  of  the  teeth  on  edge,  wc  set 
plainly  what  an  intercourse  there  is  between  th< 
teeth  and  the  organ  of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking 
of  the  end  of  a  bow  between  the  teeth  and  sinking 
upon  the  string. 
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Eacperiment  soiitary  touching  veimt  of  medicinal 
earth, 

701 .  There  be  minerals  and  fossils  in  great  va- 
riety ;  but  of  veins  of  earth  medicinal,  but  few ;  the 
chief  are,  terra  lemnia,  terra  sigillata  communis,  and 
bolus  armenus ;  whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the  chief. 
The  virtues  of  them  are,  for  curing  of  wounds, 
stanching  of  blood,  stopping  of  fluxes,  and  rheums, 
and  arresting  the  spreading  of  poison,  infection,  and 
putrefaction:  and  they  have  of  all  other  simples  the 
perfectest  and  purest  quality  of  drying,  with  little 
or  no  mixture  of  any  other  quality.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  bole-armoniac  is  the  most  cold  of  them, 
and  that  terra  lemnia  is  the  most  hot ;  for  which 
cause  the  island  Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged,  was  in 
the  old  fabulous  ages  consecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  sponges, 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  gather- 
ed great  quantities  of  sponges,  which  are  gathered 
from  the  sides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were  a  large 
but  tough  moss.  It  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because 
that  there  be  but  few  substances,  plant-like,  that 
grow  deep  within  the  sea;  for  they  are  gathered 
sometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep  :  and  when  they  arc 
laid  on  shore,  they  seem  to  be  of  great  bulk :  but 
crushed  together,  will  be  transported  in  a  very  small 
room. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sea-fish  put  in  fresh 
waters, 

703.  It  seemeth,  that  fish  that  are  used  to  the 
salt  water,  do  nevertheless  delight  more  in  fresh. 
We  sec,  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into 
rivers,  though  it  be  against  the  stream.  At  the 
haven  of  Constantinople  you  shall  have  great  quan- 
tities of  fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  sea,  that 
when  they  come  into  the  fresh  water,  do  inebriate, 
and  turn  up  their  bellies,  so  as  you  may  take  them 
with  your  hand.  I  doubt  there  hath  not  been  suf- 
ficient experiment  made  of  putting  sea  fish  into  fresh 
water  ponds,  and  pools.  It  is  a  thing  of  great  use 
and  pleasure ;  for  so  you  may  have  them  new  at 
some  good  distance  from  the  sea  :  and  besides,  it 
may  bo,  the  fish  will  eat  the  pleasanter,  and  may 
fall  lo  breed.    And  it  is  said,  that  Colchester  oysters, 


which  are  put  into  pits,  where  the  sea  goelh  nn^ 
Cometh,  but  yet  so  that  there  is  fresh  water  coming 
also  to  them  when  the  sea  voideth,  become  by  that 
means  fatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  solitarjf  touching  attraction  bystPtUi^ 
tude  of  substance. 

704.  The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcillc 
shoot ;  insomuch  as  it  hathr  been  known,  that  th« 
arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target,  or  a  piece  of  brass 
of  two  inches  thick :  but  that  which  is  more  strange, 
the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood,  hath  bwn 
knou-n  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood  of  eigh! 
inches  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  that  we  had  in  \i^ 
at  one  time,  for  sea  fight,  short  arrows,  which  thry 
called  sprights,  without  any  other  heads,  save  woal 
sharpened  ;  which  were  discharged  out  of  moskf  t*, 
and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where 
a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  But  this  dependeth  njKjQ 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  all  nature  ;  which  iv 
that  similitude  of  substance  will  cause  attraction, 
where  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  d 
gravity  :  for  if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would 
draw  lead,  and  gold  would  draw  gold;  and  iron  wouli 
draw  iron,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  Bni 
this  same  motion  of  weight  or  gravity,  which  is  a 
mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and  hath  no  aflinity  with 
the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  the  other  motion,  tz.ct\A 
itself  be  killed  by  a  violent  motion,  as  in  these  in- 
stances of  arrows ;  for  then  the  motion  of  attmciion 
by  similitude  of  substance  beginneth  to  show  ilsfl/. 
But  we  shall  handle  this  point  of  nature  fully  in  due 
place. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  certain  drinks  in 
Turkey, 

705.  They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  east  certain 
confections,  which  they  call  servets,  which  are  like 
to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  of  sugar  ani 
lemons,  or  sugar  and  citrons,  or  sugar  and  violeti, 
and  some  other  flowers ;  and  some  mixture  of  sid- 
ber  for  the  more  delicate  persons :  and  those  iht^ 
dissolve  in  water,  and  thereof  make  their  drink,  fc<^ 
cause  they  are  forbidden  wine  tt^  their  law.  But  I 
do  much  marvel,  that  no  Englishman,  or  Dutchman, 
or  German,  doth  set  up  brewing  in  Constantinople: 
considering  they  have  such  quantity  of  barley.    For 
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u  for  the  general  sort  of  men,  frugality  may  be  the 
canse  of  drinking  water ;  for  that  it  is  no  small 
m^ing  to  pay  nothing  for  one's  drink ;  but  the  bet- 
ter sort  might  well  be  at  the  cost.     And  yet  I  won- 
der the  lets  at  it,  because  I  see  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale ;  which, 
perhaps,  if  they  did,  would  better  both  their  healths* 
and  their  complexions.     It  is  likely  it  would  bel 
matter  of  great  gain  to  any  that  should  begin  it  in/ 
Torkey.  ^ 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sweat. 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  sweat,  neverthe- 
len,  cometh  not  in  the  parts  under  the  water.  The 
cause  is ;  first,  for  that  sweat  is  a  kind  of  colliqua- 
Hon,  and  that  kind  of  colliquation  is  not  made  either 
by  an  over-dry  heat,  or  an  over-moist  heat:  for  over- 
moisture  doth  somewhat  extinguish  the  heat,  as  we 
•re  that  even  hot  water  quencheth  fire ;  and  over- 
dry  heat  shutteth  the  pores :  and  therefore  men  will 
iooner  sweat  covered  before  the  sun  or  fire,  than  if 
they  stood  naked :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  with 
bot  water,  do  provoke  in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily 
than  brick-bats  hot  Secondly,  hot  water  doth 
canse  evaporation  from  the  skin ;  so  as  it  spendeth 
the  matter  in  those  parts  under  the  water,  before  it 
»3nfth  in  sweat  Again,  sweat  cometh  more  plen- 
tifuUf,  if  the  heat  be  increased  by  degrees,  than  if 
it  be  greatest  at  first,  or  equal.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by  a  gentle  heat, 
than  by  a  more  violent :  and  by  their  opening,  the 
iveat  issneth  more  abundantly.  And  theKfore 
phyricians  may  do  well  when  they  provoke  sweat 
in  M  by  bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sudorific  herbs 
in  hot  water,  to  make  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
Mes ;  and  to  lay  in  the  bed  the  less  heated  first, 
and  after  half  an  hour,  the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  salt  in  taste  ;  the  cause  is,  for  that 
ibat  part  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fresh  and 
wect,  tnmeth  into  blood  and  flesh  ;  and  the  sweat  is 
<>o]y  that  part  which  is  separate  and  excemed.  Blood 
alio  raw  hath  some  saltness  more  than  flesh  :  be- 
'3oae  the  assimilation  into  flesh  is  not  without  a 
little  and  subtile  excretion  from  the  blood. 

70s.  Sweat  cometh  forth  more  out  of  the  upper 
I'«r!i  of  the  body  than  the  lower ;  the  reason  is, 
hecauae  those  parts  are  more  replenished  with  spirits; 
»D^  the  spirits  are  they  that  put  forth  sweat :  be- 
wdfs,  they  are  less  fleshy,  and  sweat  issueth,  chiefly, 
*«t  of  the  parts  that  are  less  fleshy,  and  more  dry ; 
u  the  forehead  and  breast 

709.  Men  sweat  more  in  sleep  than  waking;  and 
T^  aleep  doth  rather  stay  other  fluxions,  than  cause 
tbcm;  as  rheums,  looseness  of  the  body,  &c.  The 
^^OK  is,  for  that  in  sleep  the  heat  and  spirits  do 
natnnUly  move  inwards,  and  there  rest.  But  when 
*hfy  are  collected  once  within,  the  heat  becometh 
"iore  violent  and  irritate ;  and  thereby  expelleth 
«w*tt 

710.  Cold  sweats  are,  many  times,  mortal,  and 
fx^r  death ;  and  always  ill,  and  suspected ;  as  in 
Kn^l  fcars,  hypochondriacal  passions,  &c.  The 
*a«*e  is,  for  that  cold  sweats  come  by  a  relaxation 
^  fofiaking  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  moisture  of 
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the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts, 
severeth  and  issueth  out 

711.  In  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  sweat,  sweat  is  ill,  and  rather  to  be 
stayed;  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly  :  but  in  those  diseases  which  are  expelled 
by  sweat,  it  easeth  and  lighteneth ;  as  in  agues, 
pestilences,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sweat  in  the 
latter  sort  is  partly  critical,  and  sendeth  forth  the 
matter  that  offendeth ;  but  in  the  former,  it  either 
proceedeth  from  the  labour  of  the  spirits,  which 
showeth  them  oppressed ;  or  from  motion  of  consent, 
when  nature,  not  able  to  expel  the  disease  where  it 
is  seated,  moveth  to  an  expulsion  indiflerent  over  all 
the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  glow-worm. 

712.  The  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto 
not  well  observed.  Thus  much  we  see  ;  that  they 
breed  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer;  and 
that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  but  in  bushes  and 
hedges.  Whereby  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the 
spirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not  to  be  refined  but 
by  summer  heats  :  and  again,  that  by  reason  of  the 
fineness,  it  doth  easily  exhale.  In  Italy,  and  the 
hotter  countries,  there  is  a  fly  they  call  Lucciole, 
that  shineth  as  the  glow-worm  doth  ;  and  it  may  be 
is  the  flying  glow-worm.  But  that  fly  is  chiefly 
upon  fens  and  marshes.  But  yet  the  two  former 
observations  hold ;  for  they  are  not  seen  but  in  the 
heat  of  summer  ;  and  sedge,  or  other  green  of  the 
fens,  give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  It  may  be  the 
glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not  so  far  as 
to  be  winged. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  impressions, 
which  the  passions  of  the  mind  make  upon  the 
body, 

713.  The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the 
body  the  impressions  following.  Fear  causeth  pale- 
ness, trembling,  the  standing  of  the  hair  upright, 
starting,  and  shrieking.  The  paleness  is  caused,  for 
that  the  blood  runneth  inward  to  succour  the  heart 
The  trembling  is  caused,  for  that  through  the  flight 
of  the  spirits  inward,  the  outward  parts  are  desti- 
tuted, and  not  sustained.  Standing  upright  of  the 
hair  is  caused,  for  that  by  shutting  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aslope  must  needs 
rise.  Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing 
feared,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking, 
and  likewise  an  inquisition  in  the  beginning,  what 
the  matter  should  be ;  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  mo- 
tion of  erection  :  and  therefore  when  a  man  would 
hsten  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth ;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 
Shrieking  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  strike th  the  spirits :  for  it  must  be  noted, 
that  many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  ofiers  of 
nature,  and  cause  motions  by  consent ;  as  in  groan- 
ing or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  cause  sighing,  sobbing,  groan- 
ing, screaming,  and  roaring ;  tears,  distorting  of  the 
face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  sweating.     Sighing  is 
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caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
breath  to  refresh  the  heart  that  laboureth ;  like  a 
great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty.  Sobbing  is  the 
same  thing  stronger.  Groaning,  and  screaming,  and 
roaring,  are  caused  by  an  appetite  of  expulsion,  as 
hath  been  said :  for  when  the  spirits  cannot  expel 
the  thing  that  hurteth,  in  their  strife  to  do  it,  by 
motion  of  consent,  they  expel  the  voice.  And  this 
is  when  the  spirits  yield,  and  give  over  to  resist : 
for  if  one  do  constanUy  resist  pain,  he  will  not  groan. 
Tears  are  caused  by  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the 
brain ;  which  contraction  by  consequence  astringeth 
the  moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears 
into  the  eyes.  And  this  contraction  or  compression 
causeth  also  wringing  of  the  hands  ;  for  wringing  is 
a  gesture  of  expression  of  moisture.  The  distorting 
of  the  face  is  caused  by  a  contention,  first  to  bear 
and  resist,  and  then  to  expel;  which  maketh  the 
parts  knit  first,  and  afterwards  open.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth  is  caused,  likewise,  by  a  gathering  and 
serring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist,  which 
maketh  the  teeth  also  to  set  hard  one  against  another. 
Sweating  is  also  a  compound  motion,  by  the  labour 
of  the  spirits,  first  to  resist,  and  then  to  expeL 

715.  Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in 
the  eyes,  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
tears.  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatation  and 
coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts ; 
which  maketh  them  more  lively  and  stirring.  We 
know  it  hath  been  seen,  that  excessive  sudden  joy 
hath  caused  present  death,  while  the  spirits  did 
spread  so  much  as  they  could  not  retire  again.  As 
for  tears,  they  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 
For  compression  of  the  spirits  worketh  an  expres- 
sion of  the  moisture  of  the  brain  by  consent,  as 
hath  been  said  in  grief.  But  then  in  joy,  it  work- 
eth it  diversely ;  viz.  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture, 
when  the  spirits  dilate,  and  occupy  more  room. 

716.  Anger  causeth  paleness  in  some,  and  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  colour  in  others :  also 
trembling  in  some  :  swelling,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
stamping,  bending  of  the  fist.  Paleness,  and  going 
and  coming  of  the  colour,  are  caused  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  spirits  about  the  heart ;  which  to  refresh 
themselves,  call  in  more  spirits  from  the  outward 
parts.  And  if  the  paleness  be  alone,  without  send- 
ing forth  the  colour  again,  it  is  commonly  joined 
with  some  fear ;  but  in  many  there  is  no  paleness 
at  all,  but  contrariwise  redness  about  the  cheeks  and 
gills ;  which  is  by  the  sending  forth  of  the  spirits 
in  an  appetite  to  revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is 
likewise  by  a  calling  in  of  the  spirits ;  and  is  com- 
monly when  anger  is  joined  with  fear.  Swelling  is 
caused,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  over- 
heating, and  by  a  liquefaction  or  boiling  of  the  hu- 
mours thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  is  from 
the  same  cause,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamping,  and 
bending  of  the  fist,  are  caused  by  an  imagination  of 
the  act  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  displeasure  or  dislike  causeth  shaking 
of  tlie  head,  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows. 
These  effects  arise  from  the  same  causes  that  trem- 
bling and  horror  do ;  namely,  from  the  retiring  of 


the  spirits,  but  in  a  less  degree.  For  the  sbalio 
of  the  head  is  but  a  slow  and  definite  trembling 
and  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refusal;  and  we  see  alt 
that  a  dislike  causeth,  often,  that  gesture  of  tl 
hand,  which  we  use  when  we  refuse  a  thing,  or  wv 
it  away.  The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  broi 
is  a  gathering,  or  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  reiiit 
some  measure.  And  we  see  also  this  knitting 
the  brows  will  follow  upon  earnest  studying,  or  cog 
tatiou  of  any  thing,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 
7 IB.  Shame  causeth  blushing,  and  casting  doi 
of  the  eyes.  Blushing  is  the  resort  of  blood  to  tl 
face ;  which  in  the  passion  of  shame  is  the  part  tk 
laboureth  most.  And  although  the  blushing  vi 
be  seen  in  the  whole  breast  if  it  be  naked,  yet  th 
is  but  in  passage  to  the  face.  As  for  the  eastit 
down  of  the  eyes,  it  proceedeth  of  the  reverence 
man  beareth  to  other  men ;  w^iereby,  when  he 
ashamed,  he  cannot  endure  to  look  firmly  upon  other 
and  we  see,  that  blushing,  and  the  casting  down  i 
the  eyes  both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  man; 
**  ore  Pompeii  quid  moUius?  nunqnam  noo  cora 
pluribus  erubuit  ;'*  and  likewise  when  we  come  b 
fore  great  or  reverend  persons. 

719.  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears;  and  aflexi< 
or  cast  of  the  eye  aside.  Tears  come  from  tl 
same  cause  that  they  do  in  grief:  for  pity  iibi 
grief  in  another's  behalf.  The  cast  of  the  eye  it 
gesture  of  aversion,  or  lothness  to  behold  the  obje 
of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  ii 
movable  posture  of  the  body ;  casting  up  of  it 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands.  Fi 
astonishment,  it  is  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the  ma 
upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  p 
spatiate  and  transcur,  as  it  nseth ;  for  in  woiu^ 
the  spirits  fiy  not,  as  in  fear ;  but  only  settle,  u 
are  made  less  apt  to  move.  As  for  the  castiog  i 
of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  it  is  a  kii 
of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  author,  I 
power  and  providence,  of  strange  wonders. 

721.  Laughing  causeth  a  dilatation  of  the  mool 
and  lips ;  a  continued  expulsion  of  the  breath,  wil 
the  loud  noise,  which  maketh  the  inteijectioo  i 
laughing ;  shaking  of  the  breasts  and  sides ;  nn 
ning  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent  and  fOl 
tinned.  Wherein  first  it  is  to  be  understood,  thi 
laughing  is  scarce,  properly,  a  passion,  but  hath  i 
source  from  the  intellect;  for  in  langhing  thci 
ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  somewhat  ridicoJoc 
And  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man.  Secondly,  i^ 
the  cause  of  laughing  is  but  a  light  touch  of  ^ 
spirits,  and  not  so  deep  an  impression  as  in  (xIm 
passions.  And  therefore,  that  which  hath  no  iiffini' 
with  the  passions  of  the  mind,  it  is  moved,  and  thi 
in  great  vehemency,  only  by  tickling  some  parts  < 
the  body :  and  we  see  that  men  even  in  a  grieted  »**' 
of  mind,  yet  cannot  sometimes  forbear  laoghim 
Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with  some  degree  of  ^ 
light :  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  some  afltz^*! 
with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  motion:  **« 
severa  est  verum  gaudiunu"  Fourthly,  th»l  *h 
object  of  it  is  deformity,  absurdity,  shrewd  tun« 
and  i]\e  like.     Now  to  speak  of  the  cause*  of  tb 
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d&cts  before  mentioned,  whereunto  these  general 
Botes  fire  some  light.  For  the  dilatation  of  the 
Doutb  and  lips,  continued  expulsion  of  the  breath 
and  foice,  and  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides,  they 
proceed,  all,  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits ;  espe- 
Mf  being  sudden.  So  likewise,  the  running  of 
ihf  pjes  with  water,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched, 
vhere  we  spake  of  the  tears  of  joy  and  grief,  is  an 
tffct  of  dilatation  of  the  spirits.  And  for  sud- 
tomets,  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  matter  :  for 
re  see,  that  any  shrewd  turn  that  ligh'teth  upon 
uio(fafr«  or  any  deformity,  &c.  moveth  laughter  in 
the  instant ;  which  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not. 
So  we  cannot  laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  stale, 
bot  whilst  it  is  new :  and  even  in  tickling,  if  you 
tickle  the  sides,  and  give  warning ;  or  give  a  hard 
or  coDttDoed  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so 
Boch. 

722.  Lust  canaeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and 
pnipitm.  The  cause  of  both  these  is,  for  that  in 
ktft,  the  sight  and  the  touch  are  the  things  desired; 
•od  therefore  the  spirits  resort  to  those  parts  which 
ttt  most  affected.  And  note  well  in  general,  for  that 
yrrat  ose  may  be  made  of  the  observation,  that,  ever- 
ciore,  the  spirits,  in  all  passions,  resort  much  to  the 
parts  that  labour  most,  or  are  most  affected.  As  in 
(he  last  which  hath  been  mentioned,  they  resort  to 
th«  eyes  and  venerous  parts :  in  fear  and  anger  to 
tliie  heart :  in  shame  to  the  face :  and  in  light  dislikes 
to  the  head. 

BtperimenU  in  comcrt  touching  drunkenness, 

723.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and 
1«  jet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of  drunken  men  is 
n^tfal.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  is  overmoisten- 
H,  and  wanteth  spissitude  :  and  we  have  a  merry 
«jing,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed  get  daughters. 

724.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  defect, 
or  destitution  in  voluntary  motion.  They  reel ; 
^ty  tremble ;  they  cannot  stand,  nor  speak  strong- 
ly The  canae  is,  for  that  tlie  spirits  of  the  wine 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupy  part  of  the 
plwe  where  they  are ;  and  so  make  them  weak  to 
n»re.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are  apt  to  fall 
>*I(tp:  and  opiates,  and  stupefactives,  as  poppy, 
ben-bine,  hemlock,  &c.  induce  a  kind  of  drunken- 
■ftt,  by  the  grossness  of  their  vapour ;  as  wine  doth 
ly  the  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Besides,  they  rob 
*<•  ipirits  animal  of  their  matter,  whereby  they  are 
wwrished :  for  the  spirits  of  the  wine  prey  upon  it 
M  »eU  as  they :  and  so  they  make  the  spirits  less 
*^i^lt  and  apt  to  move. 

725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  tumeth 
f^^^i  they  imagine  also  that  things  come  upon 
**»m;  they  see  not  well  things  afarofff;  those  things 
that  they  see  near  hand,  they  see  out  of  their  place  j 
■«d  soDietimea  they  see  things  double.  The  cause 
f*^  the  imagination  that  things  turn  round  is,  for 
*^  the  spiriu  themselves  turn,  being  compressed 
V  the  vapour  of  the  wine ;  for  any  liquid  body  upon 
(oiDpmsion  tumeth,  as  we  see  in  water  :  and  it  is 
aU  <ine  to  the  sight,  whether  the  visual  spirits  move, 
« the  object  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And 
^  see  that  long  taming  round  breedeth  the  same 


imagination.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  spirits  visual 
themselves  draw  back ;  which  maketh  the  object 
seem  to  come  on ;  and  besides,  when  they  see  things 
turn  round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them  think  they 
come  upon  them.  The  cause  that  they  cannot  see 
things  afar  off*,  is  the  weakness  of  the  spirits ;  for  in 
every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebration 
joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round;  which 
we  see  also  in  the  lighter  sort  of  swoonings.  The 
cause  of  seeing  things  out  of  their  place,  is  the  re- 
fraction of  the  spirits  visual ;  for  the  vapour  is  as 
an  unequal  medium ;  and  it  is  as  the  sight  of  things 
out  of  place  in  water.  The  cause  of  seeing  things 
double,  is  the  swift  and  unquiet  motion  of  the 
spirits,  being  oppressed,  to  and  fro ;  for  as  was  said 
before,  the  motion  of  the  spirits  visual,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  object,  make  the  same  appearances ;  and 
for  the  swift  motion  of  the  object,  we  see,  that  if  you 
fillip  a  lute-string,  it  showeth  double  or  treble. 

726.  Men  are  sooner  drunk  with  small  draughts 
than  with  great  And  again,  wine  sugared  inebri- 
ateth  less  than  wine  pure.  The  cause  of  the  former 
is,  for  that  the  wine  descendeth  not  so  fast  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  but  maketh  longer  stay  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  sendeth  vapours 
faster  to  the  head ;  and  therefore  inebriateth  sooner. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  sops  in  wine,  quantity  for 
quantity,  inebriate  more  than  wine  of  itself.  The 
cause  of  the  latter  is,  for  that  the  sugar  doth  inspis- 
sate the  spirits  of  the  wine,  and  maketh  them  not  so 
easy  to  resolve  into  vapour.  Nay  farther,  it  is 
thought  to  t>e  some  remedy  against  inebriating,  if 
wine  sugared  be  taken  after  wine  pure.  And  the 
same  effect  is  wrought  either  by  oil  or  milk,  taken 
upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  help  or  hurt  of 
wine,  though  moderately  used. 

727.  The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed  bodies 
is  hurtful ;  in  moist  and  full  bodies  it  is  good.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey 
upon  the  dew  or  radical  moisture,  as  they  term  it, 
of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  the  animal  spirits.  But 
where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  superfluous, 
there  wine  helpeth  to  digest,  and  desiccate  the 
moisture. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  caterpillars. 

728.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general 
of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves ;  for  we 
see  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed  upon 
trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
or  hedges  are  in  great  part  consumed ;  as  well  by 
their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their  feeding 
upon  the  leaf.  They  breed  in  the  spring  chiefly, 
because  then  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf.  And  they 
breed  commonly  when  the  east  winds  have  much 
blown ;  the  cause  whereof  is,  the  dryness  of  that 
wind ;  for  to  all  vivification  upon  putrefaction,  it  is 
requisite  the  matter  be  not  too  moist :  and  therefore 
we  see  they  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a 
sign  of  a  shmy  dryness ;  as  wc  see  upon  the  ground^ 

I  whereupon,  by  dew  and  sun,  cobwebs  breed  all  over. 
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We  see  also  the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the 
inward  parts  of  roses,  especially  not  blown,  where 
the  dew  sticketh ;  but  especially  caterpillars,  both 
the  greatest,  and  the  most,  breed  upon  cabbages, 
which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrify.  The 
caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  wazeth 
volatile,  and  tumeth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps  some 
other  fly.  There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a  fur  or 
down  upon  it,  and  seemeth  to  have  affinity  with  the 
silk-worm. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  flies  cantharides, 

729.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm  or 
caterpillar,  but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit-trees  ;  as  are 
the  flg-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild  brier ;  all 
which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that  hath  a  kind  of 
secret  biting  or  sharpness :  for  the  fig  hath  a  milk  in 
it  that  is  sweet  and  corrosive ;  the  pine-apple  hath  a 
kernel  that  is  strong  and  abstersive  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
brier  is  said  to  make  children,  or  those  that  eat  them, 
scabbed.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  cantha- 
rides have  such  a  corrosive  and  cauterising  quality ; 
for  there  is  not  any  other  of  the  insecta,  but  is  bred 
of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is 
bright  coloured ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate 
coloured  dragon-flies  may  have  likewise  some  corro- 
sive quality. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  lassitude, 

730.  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anoints 
ing  with  oil  and  warm  water.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  all  lassitude  is  a  kind  of  contusion,  and  com- 
pression of  parts;  and  bathing  and  anointing  give  a 
relaxation  or  emollition ;  and  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
water  is  better  than  either  of  them  alone  ;  because 
water  entereth  better  into  the  pores,  and  oil  after 
entry  softeneth  better.  It  is  found  also,  that  the 
taking  of  tobacco  doth  help  and  discharge  lassitude. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  partly,  because  by  cheering 
or  comforting  of  the  spirits,  it  openeth  the  parts 
compressed  or  contused ;  and  chiefly  because  it  re- 
freshes the  spirits  by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and 
so  dischargeth  weariness,  as  sleep  likewise  doth. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most 
weary ;  in  going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man 
goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth 
most  upon  the  knees  ;  and  in  going  down  the  hill, 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  casting  of  the  skin 
and  shell  in  some  creatures, 

732.  The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  ancients 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  caul, 
but  not  rightly  :  for  that  were  to  make  every  cast- 
ing of  the  skin  a  new  birth  :  and  besides,  the  secun- 
dine is  but  a  general  cover,  not  shaped  according  to 
the  parts,  but  the  skin  is  shaped  according  to  the 
parts.  The  creatures  that  cast  their  skin  are  the 
snake,  the  viper,  the  grasshopper,  the  lizard,  the 
silk-worm,  &c.  Those  that  cast  their  shell  are,  the 
lobster,  the  crab,  the  crawfish,  the  hodmandod  or 
dodman,  the  tortoise,  &c.  The  old  skins  are  found, 
but  the  old  shells  never :  so  as  it  is  like,  they  scale 


off,  and  crumble  away  by  degrees.  And  they  tie 
known  by  the  extreme  tenderness  and  softness  of  the 
new  shell,  and  sometimes  by  the  freshness  of  the 
colour  of  it  The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skio  and 
shell  should  seem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter 
in  those  creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell: 
and  again,  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  it  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off 
the  old :  so  we  see,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young 
horn  that  putteth  ofl*  the  old;  and  in  birds,  the 
young  feathers  put  off  the  old :  and  so  birds  that 
have  much  matter  for  their  beak,  cast  their  beaki, 
the  new  beak  putting  off  the  old. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  postures  of  thi 
body, 

733.  Lying  not  erect,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  th4 
making  of  the  bed ;  or  with  the  legs  gathered  np. 
which  is  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  is  the  more 
wholesome.  The  reason  is,  the  better  comforting 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  by  that  less  pensile :  and 
we  see  that  in  weak  stomachs,  the  laying  up  of  tlie 
legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to  the  moath^ 
helpeth  and  com  forte th.  We  see  also,  that  gallef- 
slaves,  notwithstanding  their  misery  otherwise,  are 
commonly  fat  and  fleshy ;  and  the  reason  is,  be<»uie 
the  stomach  is  supported  somewhat  in  sitting,  and 
is  pensile  in  standing  or  going.  And  therefore,  for 
prolongation  of  life,  it  is  good  to  choose  those 
exercises  where  the  limbs  move  more  than  the 
stomach  and  belly ;  as  in  rowing,  aitd  in  sawing^ 
being  set 

734.  Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when  vt 
rise  after  long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were  gatheird 
by  sitting,  by  the  sudden  motion  fly  more  up  into 
the  head. 

735.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it 
numb,  and,  as  we  call  it,  asleep.  The  cause  it.  for 
that  the  compression  of  the  part  suffereth  not  the 
spirits  to  have  free  access ;  and  therefore  when  tt 
come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  pricking,  which 
is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pestilential  yeart, 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  years  ait 
pestilential  and  unwholesome,  when  there  are  greit 
numbers  of  frogs,  flies,  locusts,  &c.  The  csose  ii 
plain ;  for  that  those  creatures  being  engendered  of 
putrefaction,  when  they  abound,  show  a  general  dis- 
position of  the  year,  and  constitution  of  the  air.  O 
diseases  of  putrefactioxL  And  the  same  progno^iv. 
as  hath  been  said  before,  holdeth,  if  you  find  worms 
in  oak-apples :  for  the  constitution  of  the  air  ^\- 
peareth  more  subtilly  in  any  of  these  thingfi  thas 
to  the  sense  of  man. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  prognostics  of  Si  r» 
winters, 

737.  It  is  an  observation  amongst  country  peoj>le. 
that  years  of  store  of  haws  and  hips  do  conunoi^y 
portend  cold  winters ;  and  they  ascribe  it  to  Go^l  '^ 
providence,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith.  reachcth 
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eteo  to  thf  falling  of  a  sparrow  ;  and  much  more  is 
like  to  reach  to  the  preservation  of  birds  in  such 
sasons.  The  natural  cause  also  may  be  the  want 
of  heftt,  and  abundance  of  moisture,  in  the  summer 
prwcdenl;  which  putteth  forth  those  fruits,  and 
noit  needs  leave  great  quantity  of  cold  vapours  not 
diwpated ;  which  causeth  the  cold  of  the  wmter 
foOoiring. 

EvptrimM  toliicary  touching  medicines  ifiat  con- 
dense and  relieve  the  spirits, 

73S.  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee, 
iDide  of  a  berry  of  the  same  name,  as  black  as  soot, 
find  of  a  strong  scent,  but  not  aromatical ;  which 
they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as 
they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take  it,  and  sit  at  it  in 
their  cofee-housea,  which  are  like  our  taverns. 
Thii  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and 
Wpcth  digestion.  Certainly  this  berry  coffiee,  the 
nwt  aod  leaf  beetle,  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  tear 
of  poppy,  opium,  of  which  the  Turks  are  great 
takers,  supposing  it  expel]  eth  all  fear,  do  all  con- 
dense the  spirits,  and  make  them  strong  and  aleger. 
fiotitieenieth  they  are  taken  after  several  manners; 
for  cofiee  and  opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in 
fooke.and  beetle  la  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with 
s  little  lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if 
Ihey  were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected. 
Q^Tjf,  of  henbane-seed ;  of  mandrake ;  of  saffron, 
toot  lod  flower;  of  folium  indicum ;  of  ambergrease ; 
of  the  Assyrian  amomum,  if  it  may  be  had  ;  and  of 
the  scarlet  powder  which  they  call  kermes;  and, 
j^mrally,  of  all  such  things  as  do  inebriate  and 
piofoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not  taken  in 
^  or  seed,  sthich  are  more  forcible  ever  than 

^yeriment  solitary  touching  paintings  of  the  body, 

7^.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of  a 
"ineral  called  alcohol,  which  with  a  fine  long  pen- 
*3  thty  lay  under  their  eye-lids,  which  doth  colour 
them  Uack ;  whereby  the  white  of  the  eye  is  set 
off  mote  white.  With  the  same  powder  they  colour 
*i»  the  hairs  of  their  eye-lids,  and  of  their  eye- 
hrowt,  which  they  draw  into  embowed  arches.  You 
thaQ  find  that  Xenophon  maketh  mention,  that  the 
Medes  used  to  paint  their  eyes.  The  Turks  use 
»tih  the  tame  tincture  to  colour  the  hair  of  their 
^K9&i  and  beards  black.  And  divers  with  us  that 
we  grown  grey,  and  yet  would  appear  young,  find 
vteaos  to  make  their  hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as 
^  lay,  with  a  leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  As  for 
tb  Chioeses,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  being 
olivaster,  they  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet,  especially 
their  king  and  grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  peo- 
pl^t  that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themselves, 
^t  they  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the  paint- 
^  may  not  be  taken  forth ;  and  make  it  into  works. 
So  do  the  West  Indians;  and  so  did  the  ancient 
Picti  and  Britons ;  so  that  it  seemeth  men  would 
I'ATe  the  coloQTS  of  birds*  feathers,  if  they  could  tell 
hoir ;  or  at  least  they  will  have  gay  skins  instead 
»>f  i5»y  clothes. 


Eacperimenl  solitary  touching  the  use  of  bathing 
and  anointing, 

740.  It  is  strange  that  the  use  of  bathing,  as  a 
part  of  diet,  is  left.  With  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
it  was  as  usual  as  eating  or  sleeping ;  and  so  is  it 
amongst  the  Turks  at  this  day ;  whereas  with  us  it 
remaineth  but  as  a  part  of  physic.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,  was 
hurtful  to  health :  for  that  it  made  the  body  soft, 
and  easy  to  waste.  For  the  Turks  it  is  more  pro- 
per, because  that  their  drinking  water  and  feeding 
upon  rice,  and  other  food  of  small  nourishment, 
maketh  their  bodies  so  solid  and  hard,  as  you  need 
not  fear  that  bathing  should  make  them  frothy. 
Besides,  the  Turks  are  great  sitters,  and  seldom 
walk ;  whereby  they  sweat  less  and  need  bathing 
more.  But  yet  certain  it  is  that  bathing,  and  espe- 
cially anointing,  may  be  so  used  as  it  may  be  a 
great  help  to  health,  and  prolongation  of  life.  But 
hereof  we  shall  speak  in  due  place,  when  we  come 
to  handle  experiments  medicinal 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  chambletting  of 
paper, 

741.  The  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chamblet- 
ting of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  divers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  severally,  in 
drops,  upon  water,  and  stir  the  water  lightly,  and 
then  wet  their  paper,  being  of  some  thickness,  with 
it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and  veined,  like 
chamblet  or  marble. 

Eacperiment  solitary  touching  cuttle-ink. 

742.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of  all 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red  colour, 
and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be  as  black 
as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the  cause  should 
be  the  high  concoction  of  that  blood ;  for  we  see  in 
ordinary  puddings,  that  the  boiling  tumeth  the 
blood  to  be  black :  and  the  cuttle  is  accounted  a  de- 
licate meat,  and  is  much  in  request. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  increase  of  weight  in 
earth. 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take 
earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Nile,  and 
preserve  it  in  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to 
be  wet  nor  wasted ;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will  not 
alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth  of  June,  which  is 
the  day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise  ;  and  then 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous,  till  the  river 
cometh  to  its  height.  Which  if  it  be  true,  it  cannot 
be  caused  but  by  the  air,  which  then  beginneth  to 
condense ;  and  so  tumeth  within  that  small  mold  into 
a  degree  of  moisture,  which  produceth  weight.  So 
it  hath  been  observed,  that  tobacco  cut,  and  weighed, 
and  then  dried  by  the  fire,  loseth  weight ;  and  after 
being  laid  in  the  open  air,  recovereth  weight  again. 
And  it  should  seem  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  river 
beginneth  to  increase,  the  whole  body  of  the  air 
thereabouts  suffereth  a  change :  for,  that  which  is 
more  strange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon  that 
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very  day  when  the  river  first  riseth,  great  plagues 
in  Cairo  use  suddenly  to  break  up. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sleep. 

744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in 
their  feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep :  the  cause  may  be, 
for  that  in  sleep  is  required  a  free  respiration,  which 
cold  doth  shut  in  and  hinder ;  for  we  see  that  in 
great  colds  one  can  scarce  draw  his  breath.  An- 
other cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  calleth  the  spirits 
to  succour  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  so  well  close, 
and  go  together  in  the  head  :  which  is  ever  requi- 
site to  sleep.  And  for  the  same  cause,  pain  and 
noise  hinder  sleep ;  and  darkness,  contrariwise,  fur- 
thereth  sleep. 

745.  Some  noises,  whereof  we  spake  in  the 
hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help  sleep :  as  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  water,  hum- 
ming of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a  gentle  atten- 
tion ;  and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  without  too 
much  labour  stilleth  the  natural  and  discursive  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits. 

746.  Sleep  nourish eth,  or  at  least  preserve th  bo- 
dies, a  long  time,  without  other  nourishment.  Beasts 
that  sleep  in  winter,  ns  it  is  noted  of  wild  bears, 
during  their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  no- 
thing. Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hol- 
low close  places,  matted  one  upon  another :  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter  time, 
and  eat  nothing.  Query,  whether  bees  do  not  sleep 
all  winter,  and  spare  their  honey  P  Butterflies,  and 
other  flies,  do  not  only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  win- 
ter ;  and  yet  with  a  little  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive 
again.  A  dormouse  both  winter  and  summer,  will 
sleep  some  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experiments   in  consort  touching  teeth   and  hard 
substances  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures. 

To  restore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnale  naturae. 
It  may  be  thought  of.  But  howsoever,  the  nature 
of  the  teeth  deserveth  to  be  inquired  of,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  living  creatures'  bodies. 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  that  are  of  hard  substance ;  the  skull,  the 
teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued  is  to- 
wards the  head.  For  there  is  the  skull  of  an  entire 
bone  ;  there  are  the  teeth ;  there  are  the  maxillary 
bones ;  there  is  the  hard  bone  that  is  the  instrument 
of  hearing;  and  thence  issue  the  horns;  so  that  the 
building  of  living  creatures'  bodies  is  like  the  build- 
ing of  a  timber  house,  where  the  walls  and  other 
parts  have  columns  and  beams ;  but  the  roof  is,  in 
the  better  sort  of  houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone. 
As  for  birds,  they  have  three  other  hard  substances 
proper  to  them ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter 
with  the  teeth :  for  no  birds  have  teeth :  the  shell 
of  the  egg :  and  their  quills :  for  as  for  their  spur, 
it  is  but  a  nail.  But  no  living  creatures  that  have 
shells  very  hard,  as  oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  scal- 
lops, crabs,  lobsters,  crawfish,  shrimps,  and  especi- 
ally the  tortoise,  have  bones  within  them,  but  only 
little  gristles. 


748.  Bones,  after  full  growth,  continae  at  a  stay ; 
and  so  doth  the  skull:  horns,  in  some  creatures,  ire 
cast  and  renewed:  teeth  stand  at  a  stay,  except 
their  wearing :  as  for  nails,  they  grow  costiniiaUy  t 
and  bills  and  beaks  will  overgrow,  and  sometiiiiei 
be  cast ;  as  in  eagles  and  parrots. 

749.  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  body :  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,  nails,  and 
beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and  clad 
with  flesh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all  with- 
out bones ;  save  that  a  bone  is,  sometimes,  fbond  in 
the  heart  of  a  stag;  and  it  may  be  in  some  other 
creature. 

750.  The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow, 
within  it  The  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow, 
which  hath  an  aflinity  with  the  brain ;  and  other 
bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The  jaw-booet 
have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of  marrow 
difiiised.  Teeth  likewise  are  thought  to  have  t 
kind  of  marrow  diflfused,  which  caoseth  the  scqk 
and  pain  ;  but  it  is  rather  sinew ;  for  marrow  halk 
no  sense;  no  more  than  blood.  Horn  is  alike 
throughout ;  and  so  is  the  nail. 

751.  None  other  of  the  hard  substances  hsfe 
sense,  but  the  teeth ;  and  the  teeth  have  aense,  not 
only  of  pain  but  of  cold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  other  hard  sob- 
stances  unto  their  several  places ;  and  now  inquiif 
only  of  the  teeth. 

752.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds; 
sharp,  as  the  fore-teeth ;  broad,  as  the  back-teetb, 
which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders;  sod 
pointed  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. 
But  there  have  been  some  men  that  have  had  tbi-ir 
teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with  some 
little  mark  in  the  place  of  the  division ;  as  PyrrhoA 
had.  Some  creatures  have  over-long  or  out-groving 
teeth,  which  we  call  fangs,  or  tusks :  as  boars,  pkxK 
salmons,  and  dogs,  though  less.  Some  Kvin^ 
creatures  have  teeth  against  teeth;  as  men  ani 
horses  ;  and  some  have  teeth,  especially  their  ins«- 
ter-teeth,  indented  one  within  another  Hke  uCws,  as 
lions;  and  so  again  have  dogs.  Some  fishes  haw 
divers  rows  of  teeth  in  the  rooft  of  their  mouths; 
as  pikes,  salmons,  trouts,  &c.  And  many  more  io 
salt  waters.  Snakes  and  other  serpents  have  venom- 
ous teeth ;  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  their 
sting. 

753.  No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teetl; 
and  no  beast  that  hath  teeth  above  wantedi  tbrm 
below :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind,  it  ft^ 
loweth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not  iiue 
upper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns ;  nor  yet  e  can- 
verso  ;  for  does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no  upper 
teeth. 

754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth  pu^ 
forth,  which  they  call  a  colt's  tooth ;  and  at  four 
years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which  hath 
a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within  it :  and 
that  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year;  HU 
that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth,  and  tbt 
hole  gone ;  and  then  they  say,  that  the  marie  ii  oot 
of  the  horse's  mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed    first,  when  tht 
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child  is  about  a  year  and  half  old  :  and  then  they 
cut  them,  and  new  come  about  seven  years  old. 
Bat  dnren  have  backward  teeth  come  forth  at  twenty, 
yea,  tome  at  thirty  and  forty.  Query,  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  They  tell  a  tale 
of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
was  seven  score  years  old,  that  she  did  dentire  twice 
or  thrice ;  casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming 
in  their  place, 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats;  and 
by  painting  with  mercury;  and  by  things  over-hot; 
and  things  over-cold;  and  by  rheums.  And  the 
pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  sharpest  of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be 
considered.  I.  The  preserving  of  them.  2.  The 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  least  pain.  4.  The  staying  and  easing  of  the 
toothache.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial  teeth, 
where  teeth  hare  been  strucken  out.  6.  And  last 
of  all,  that  great  one  of  restoring  teeth  in  age.  The 
instances  that  give  any  likelihood  of  restoring  teeth 
in  age,  are  the  late  coming  of  teeth  in  some  ;  and 
the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in  birds,  which  are  com- 
material  with  teeth.  Query,  therefore,  more  par- 
tioilarly  how  that  cometh.  And  again,  the  renew- 
ing of  horns.  But  yet  that  hath  not  been  known  to 
bave  been  provoked  by  art ;  therefore  let  trial  be 
OMde,  whether  horns  may  be  procured  to  grow  in 
beasts  that  are  not  homed,  and  how  ?  And  whether 
they  may  be  procured  to  come  larger  than  usual ;  as 
to  make  an  ox  or  a  deer  have  a  greater  head  of 
horns  ?  And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by 
tge  is  more  spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be 
n<»c  branched  P  for  these  trials,  and  the  like,  will 
^ow,  whether  by  art  such  hard  matter  can  be  call- 
^  sad  provoked.  It  may  be  tried  also,  whether 
birds  may  not  have  something  done  to  them  when 
Ibey  are  youngs  whereby  they  may  be  made  to  have 
Jft^ter  or  longer  bills ;  or  greater  and  longer  talons? 
And  whether  children  may  not  have  some  wash,  or 
•otneihing  to  make  their  teeth  better  and  stronger  ? 
Coral  is  in  use  as  a  help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

^iftriwtehU  in  ccm^crt  touching  the  generation  and 
tearing  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb, 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  cer- 
^  seasons  of  the  year ;  as  deer,  sheep,  wild  conies, 
^c.  and  most  sorts  of  birds  and  fishes :  others  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  as  men ;  and  all  domestic  creatures, 
u  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  The  cause  of 
K-ration  at  all  seasons  seemeth  to  be  fulness :  for 
g^nerition  is  from  rednndance.  This  fulness  ariseth 
from  two  causes ;  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
cmtnre,  if  it  be  hot,  and  moist,  and  sanguine ;  or 
from  plenty  of  food.  For  the  first,  men,  horses, 
^  &c  which  breed  at  all  seasons,  are  full  of  heat 
*»d  moisture ;  doves  are  the  fullest  of  heat  and 
""wtttre  amongst  birds,  and  therefore  breed  often ; 
^  tame  dove  almost  continually.  But  deer  arc  a 
"wlaacholy  dry  ereature,  as  appeareth  by  their  fear- 
WiiHa,  and  the  hardness  of  their  flesh.  Sheep  are 
•wid  creatwc,  at  af^areth  by  their  mildness,  and 
f<»  tbil  they  seldom  drink.     Most  sort  of  birds  are 


of  a  dry  substance  in  comparison  of  beasts.  Fishes 
are  cold.  For  the  second  cause,  fulness  of  food ; 
men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  &c.  feed  full ;  and  we  see 
that  those  creatures,  which  being  wild,  generate  sel- 
dom, being  tame,  generate  often;  which  is  from 
warmth,  and  fulness  of  food.  We  find,  that  the 
time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  September ;  for 
that  they  need  the  whole  summer's  feed  and  grass 
to  make  them  fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come 
early  about  the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut 
somewhat  the  sooner ;  if  drought,  somewhat  the 
later.  So  sheep,  in  respect  of  their  small  heat, 
generate  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before. 
But  for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  at 
certain  seasons,  generate  in  the  spring ;  as  birds  and 
fishes ;  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat 
and  comfort  of  the  spring  prepareth  them.  There 
is  also  another  reason  why  some  creatures  generate 
at  certain  seasons  ;  and  that  is  tlie  relation  of  their 
time  of  bearing  to  the  time  of  generation ;  for  no 
creature  goeth  to  generate  whilst  the  female  is  fnU ; 
nor  whilst  she  is  busy  in  sitting,  or  rearing  her 
young.  And  therefore  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  if  you  take  the  eggs  or  young  ones  out  of  the 
nests  of  birds,  they  will  fall  to  generate  again  three 
or  four  times  one  after  another. 

759.  Of  living  creatures,  some  are  longer  time  in 
the  womb,  and  some  shorter.  Women  go  common- 
ly nine  months;  the  cow  and  the  ewe  about  six 
months;  does  go  about  nine  months ;  mares  eleven 
months ;  bitches  nine  weeks ;  elephants  are  said  to 
go  two  years ;  for  the  received  tradition  of  ten  years 
is  fabulous.  For  birds  there  is  double  inquiry;  the 
distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the 
laying  of  the  egg ;  and  again,  between  the  egg  laid, 
and  the  disclosing  or  hatching.  And  amongst 
birds,  there  is  less  diversity  of  time  than  amongst 
other  creatures;  yet  some  there  is;  for  the  hen 
sitteth  but  three  weeks,  the  turkey-hen,  goose,  and 
duck,  a  month :  Query,  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difiference  of  times  amongst  living  creatures  is, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind,  or  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  womb.  For  the  former,  those  that 
are  longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity  or  growth  ar^ 
longer  in  the  womb ;  as  is  chiefly  seen  in  men  :  and 
so  elephants,  which  are  long  in  the  womb,  are  long 
time  in  coming  to  their  full  growth.  But  in  most 
other  kinds,  the  constitution  of  the  womb,  that  is, 
the  hardness  or  dryness  thereof,  is  concurrent  with 
the  former  cause.  For  the  colt  hath  about  four 
years  of  growth  ;  and  so  the  fawn ;  and  so  the  calf. 
But  whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth,  common- 
ly, within  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine 
weeks  in  the  womb.  As  for  birds,  as  there  is  less 
diversity  amongst  them  in  the  time  of  their  bringing 
forth;  so  there  is  less  diversity  in  the  time  of  their 
growth :  most  of  them  coming  to  their  growth  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young 
ones  at  a  burden:  as  bitches,  hares,  conies,  &c. 
Some  ordinarily  but  one  ;  as  women^  lionesses,  &c. 
This  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  quantity  of  sperm 
required  to  the  producing  one  of  that  kind ;  which 
if  less  be  required,  may  admit  greater  number ;  if 
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more,  fewer :  or  by  the  partitions  and  cells  of  the 
womb,  which  may  sever  the  sperm. 

ExperxnienU  in  consort  touching  species  visible. 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refraction 
will  show  greater,  as  well  as  things  coloured.  For 
like  as  a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  will  show 
greater  ;  so  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthom,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  I  have  heard  of  a  practice,  that  glow- 
worms in  glasses  were  put  in  the  water  to  make  the 
fish  come.  But  I  am  not  yet  informed,  whether  when 
a  diver  diveth,  having  his  eyes  open,  and  swimmeth 
upon  his  back ;  whether,  I  say,  he  seeth  things  in  the 
air,  greater  or  less.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the 
eye  standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  object  is  in 
the  grosser,  things  show  greater  :  but  contrariwise, 
when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  medium,  and 
the  object  in  the  finer,  how  it  worketh  I  know  not. 

762.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great 
refractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reflexions,  as 
well  as  upon  direct  beams.  For  example,  we  see, 
that  take  an  empty  bason,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or 
what  you  will,  into  it;  then  go  so  far  from  the 
bason,  till  you  cannot  see  the  angel,  because  it  is 
not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fill  the  bason  with  water, 
and  you  shall  see  it  out  of  its  place,  because  of  the 
reflexion.  To  proceed  therefore,  put  a  looking-glass 
into  a  bason  of  water ;  I  suppose  you  shall  not  see 
the  image  in  a  right  line,  or  at  equal  angles,  but 
aside.  I  know  not  whether  this  experiment  may 
not  be  extended  so,  as  you  might  see  the  image,  and 
not  the  glass ;  which  for  beauty  and  strangeness 
were  a  fine  proof:  for  then  you  should  see  the  image 
like  a  spirit  in  the  air.  As  for  example,  if  there  be 
a  cistern  or  pool  of  water,  you  shall  place  over 
against  it  a  picture  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will, 
so  as  you  do  not  see  the  water.  Then  put  a  look- 
ing-glass in  the  water:  now  if  you  can  see  the 
devil's  picture  aside,  not  seeing  the  water,  it  would 
look  like  a  devil  indeed.  They  have  an  old  tale  in 
Oxford,  that  Friar  Bacon  walked  between  two  stee- 
ples; which  was  thought  to  be  done  by  glasses, 
when  he  walked  upon  the  ground. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  in^ulsion  and 
percussion, 

763.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motion  is  more 
easily  impelled  than  at  first  when  it  resteth.  The 
cause  is,  partly  because  motion  doth  discuss  the  torpor 
of  solid  bodies ;  which  beside  their  motion  of  gra- 
vity, have  in  them  a  natural  appetite  not  to  move  at 
all ;  and  partly,  because  a  body  that  resteth,  doth  get, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  body  upon  which  it  resteth, 
a  stronger  compression  of  parts  than  it  hath  of  it- 
self: and  therefore  needeth  more  force  to  be  put  in 
motion.  For  if  a  weighty  body  be  pensile,  and 
hang  but  by  a  thread,  the  percussion  will  make  an 
impulsion  very  near  as  easily  as  if  it  were  already 
in  motion. 

764.  A  body  over-great  or  over-small,  will  not  be 
thrown  so  far  as  a  body  of  a  middle  size :  so  that, 
it  seemeth,  there  must  be  a  commensuration,  or  pro- 
portion between  the  body  moved  and  the  force,  to 
make  it  move  well.     The  cause  is,  because  to  the 


impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force  of  the  bod 
that  moveth,  and  the  resistance  of  the  body  that  1 
moved :  and  if  the  body  be  too  great,  it  yietdeth  t^ 
little  ;  and  if  it  be  too  small,  it  resisteth  too  little. 

765.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weigl 
will  press  or  cut  so  strong,  being  laid  upon  a  bodj 
as  falling  or  strucken  from  above.  It  may  be  tl 
air  hath  some  part  in  farthering  the  percnssioc 
but  the  chief  cause  I  take  to  be,  for  that  the  pari 
of  the  body  moved  have  by  impulsion,  or  by  tl 
motion  of  gravity  continued,  a  compression  in  then 
as  well  downwards,  as  they  have  when  they  ai 
thrown,  or  shot  through  the  air,  forwards.  1  cod 
ceive  also,  that  the  quick  loss  of  that  motion  pr 
venteth  the  resistance  of  the  body  below ;  and  pt 
ority  of  the  force  always  is  of  great  efficacy,  i 
appeareth  in  infinite  instances. 

Eocperiment  solitary  touching  tiiillaiion, 

766.  Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  fe^ 
and  under  the  arm-holes,  and  on  the  sides.  Tl 
cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  those  par^ 
joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  theh 
for  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits;,  whi^ 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  suddenness  and  rarenei 
of  touch  do  farther :  for  we  see  a  feather,  or  a  mi 
drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek,  doth  tickle ;  where^ 
a  thing  more  obtuse,  or  a  touch  more  hiud,  do| 
not.  And  for  suddenness,  we  see  no  man  can  tickl 
himself:  we  see  also  that  the  palm  of  the  b&ij 
though  it  hath  as  thin  a  skin  as  the  other  pai 
mentioned,  yet  is  not  ticklish,  because  it  is  acni 
tomed  to  be  touched.  Tickling  also  causeth  Uugl 
ter.  The  cause  may  be  the  emission  of  the  spirit 
and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight  from  tilillatiu^ 
for  upon  tickling  we  see  there  is  ever  a  starting  i 
shrinking  away  of  the  part  to  avoid  it ;  and  wc  si 
also,  that  if  you  tickle  the  nostrils  with  a  featb^ 
or  straw,  it  procureth  sneezing ;  which  is  a  suddi 
emission  of  the  spirits,  that  do  likewise  exprl  tl 
moisture.  And  tickling  is  ever  painful,  and  not  vi 
endured. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  scarcity  of  rtum  i 
Mgypt. 

767.  It  is  strange,  that  the  river  of  Nilua  tm 
flowing,  as  it  doth,  the  country  of  ^gypt,  thd 
should  be,  nevertheless,  little  or  no  rain  in  tl^ 
country.  The  cause  must  be  either  in  the  oati^ 
of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  air,  or  of  b^ 
In  the  water,  it  may  be  ascribed  either  unto  tl 
long  race  of  the  water ;  for  swift-running  vatd 
vapour  not  so  much  as  standing  waters  ;  or  ek«  \ 
the  concoction  of  the  water ;  for  waters  well  cii 
cocted  vapour  not  so  much  as  waters  raw ;  do  iml 
than  waters  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  so  ronch  kAi 
some  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  first.  And  it  i$  tn 
that  the  water  of  NUus  is  sweeter  than  other  walfi 
in  taste  ;  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stooe^td 
hypochondriacal  melancholy,  which  showeth  A  I 
lenifying;  and  it  nmneth  through  a  country  <tf 
hot  climate,  and  flat,  without  shade^  eirher  of  '9t<^ 
or  hills,  whereby  i\\t  sun  must  needs  have  ^^ 
I^ower  to  concoct  it.     As  for  the  air*  from  vbn^ 
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I  conceive  this  want  of  showers  cometh  chiefly, 
the  caufe  must  be,  for  that  the  air  is  of  itself  thin 
and  thirsty ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  getteth  any  mois- 
ture from  the  water,  it  imbibeth  and  dissipateth  it 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  air,  and  sufTereth  it  not  to 
remain  in  vapour,  whereby  it  might  breed  rain. 

Siperimeni  tolUary  touching  clarification. 

768.  It  hath  been  touched  in  the  title  of  perco- 
ladons,  namely,  such  as  are  inwards,  that  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify  *,  and  it  is  certain, 
that  iti  -^gypt  they  prepare  and  clarify  the  wa- 
ter of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into  great  jars  of  stone, 
ud  stirring  it  about  with  a  few  stamped  almonds, 
therewith  they  also  besmear  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  and  so  draw  it  off,  after  it  hath  rested  some 
time.  It  were  good  to  try  this  clarifying  with 
almonds  in  new  beer,  or  muste,  to  hasten  and  perfect 
the  clarifying. 

Etptriment  solitary  touching  plants  without  leaves. 

769.  There  be  scarce  to  be  found  any  vegetables, 
ihsi  have  branches  and  no  leaves,  except  you  allow 
roral  for  one.  But  there  is  also  in  the  deserts  of 
S.  Macaria  in  JEgypt,  a  plant  which  is  long,  leafless, 
brown  of  colour,  and  branched  like  coral,  save  that 
it  doscth  at  the  top.  This  being  set  in  water  with- 
in n  hoote,  spreadeth  and  displayeth  strangely ;  and 
the  people  thereabout  have  a  superstitious  belief, 
that  in  the  labour  of  women  it  helpeth  to  the  easy 
^cliferance. 

£ipmment  solitary  touching  the  materials  of  glass* 

770.  The  crystalline  Venice  glass  is  reported  to 
^  a  mixture  in  equal  portions  of  stones  brought 
from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum,  and  the  ashes  of 
« weed  ealled  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  gathered 
in  a  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta  ;  and  is 
I'jr  the  iEgyptians  used  first  for  fuel ;  and  then  they 
<:nish  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a  stone,  and  so 
««li  diem  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glass-works. 

Etptriment  solitanj  touching  prohibition  of  putre- 
faction,  and  the  long  conservation  of  bodies. 

771.  It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how 
long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt,  and  in  their 
^'Kiner  dimensions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies 
uf  .%ypt ;  having  lasted,  as  is  conceived,  some  of 
(hfiD,  three  thousand  years.  It  is  true,  they  find 
mnof  to  draw  forth  the  brains,  and  to  take  forth 
•Jw  fOtTtils,  which  are  the  parts  aptest  to  corrupt. 
J^nt  that  is  nothing  to  the  wonder :  for  we  see  what 
'•  toft  and  corniptible  substance  the  flesh  of  all  the 
°<het  parts  of  the  body  is.  But  it  should  seem,  that, 
secotdtng  to  our  observation  and  axiom  in  our 
hofldredlh  experiment,  putrefaction,  which  we  con- 
^ve  to  be  so  natural  a  period  of  bodies,  is  but  an 
»<o»kta ;  and  that  matter  maketh  not  that  haste  to 
^^orraption  that  is  conceived.  And  therefore  bodies 
m  ihining  amber,  in  quicksilver,  in  balms,  whereof 
*(  now  speak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it 
awr  be,  hi  coaservatories  of  snow,  &c.  are  preserved 
^7  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  re- 
^uoie  again  that  which  we  said  in  the  aforesaid  ex- 


periment concerning  annihilation;  namely,  that  if 
you  provide  against  three  causes  of  putrefaction, 
bodies  will  not  corrupt:  the  first  is,  that  the  air 
be  excluded,  for  that  undermineth  the  body,  and 
conspireth  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  dissolve  it. 
The  second  is,  that  the  body  adjacent  and  ambient 
be  not  commaterial,  but  merely  heterogeneal  to- 
wards the  body  that  is  to  be  preserved ;  for  if  no- 
thing can  be  received  by  the  one,  nothing  can  issue 
from  the  other ;  such  are  quicksilver  and  white 
amber,  to  herbs,  and  flies,  and  such  bodies.  The 
third  is,  that  the  body  to  be  preserved  be  not  of  that 
gross  that  it  may  corrupt  within  itself,  although  no 
part  of  it  issue  into  the  body  adjacent :  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  rather  thin  and  small,  than  of  bulk. 
There  is  a  fourth  remedy  also,  which  is,  that  !f  the 
body  to  be  preserved  be  of  bulk,  as  a  corpse  is,  then 
the  body  that  encloseth  it  must  have  a  virtue  to 
draw  forth,  and  dry  the  moisture  of  the  inward 
body;  for  else  the  putrefaction  will  play  within, 
though  nothing  issue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth 
relate,  that  there  were  found  at  a  time  two  coffins  of 
lead  in  a  tomb ;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body 
of  king  Numa,  it  being  some  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the  pon- 
tiffs ;  and  that  in  the  coflin  that  had  the  body,  there 
was  nothing  at  all. to  be  seen,  but  a  little  light  cin- 
ders about  the  sides ;  but  in  the  coffin  that  had  the 
books,  they  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
but  newly  written,  being  written  on  parchment, 
and  covered  over  with  watch-candles  of  wax  three 
or  four  fold.  By  this  it  seemeth  that  the  Romans 
in  Numa's  time  were  not  so  good  embalmers  as  the 
Egyptians  were ;  which  was  the  cause  that  the  body 
was  utterly  consumed.  But  I  find  in  Plutarch,  and 
others,  that  when  Augustus  Csesar  visited  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found 
the  body  to  keep  its  dimension;  but  withal,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no  doubt 
was  of  the  best,  the  body  was  so  tender,  as  Csesar, 
touching  but  the  nose  of  it,  defaced  it.  Which 
maketh  me  find  it  very  strange,  that  the  Egyptian 
mummies  should  be  reported  to  be  as  hard  as  stone- 
pitch;  for  I  find  no  difference  but  one,  which  in- 
deed may  l>e  very  material ;  namely,  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  mummies  were  shrowded  in  a  num- 
ber of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  man- 
ner of  sear-cloth,  which  it  doth  not  appear  was 
practised  upon  the  body  of  Alexander. 

Experiment  soli  tart/  touchitig  the  abundance  of  nitre 
in  certain  sea-shores, 

772.  Near  the  castle  of  Caty,  and  by  the  wells 
of  Assan,  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  a  great  part  of  the 
way  you  would  think  the  sea  were  near  at  hand, 
though  it  be  a  good  distance  off:  and  it  is  nothing 
but  the  shining  of  the  nitre  upon  the  sea  sands,  such 
abundance  of  nitre  the  shores  there  do  put  forth. 

ExperinuyU  solitary  touching  bodies  that  are  borne 
up  by  water. 

773.  The  Dead  sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen, 
is  of  that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies  bound  hand 
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and  foot  cast  into  it  have  been  borne  up,  and  not 
sunk ;  which  showeth,  that  all  sinking  into  water 
is  but  an  orer-weight  of  the  body  put  into  the  water 
in  respect  of  the  water ;  so  that  you  may  make  wa- 
ter so  strong  and  heavy,  of  quicksilver,  perhaps,  or 
the  like,  as  may  bear  up  iron ;  of  which  I  see  no  use, 
but  imposture.  We  see  also,  that  all  metals,  except 
gold,  for  the  same  reason,  swim  upon  quicksilver. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fuel  that  consumeth 
little  or  nothing, 

774.  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
near  the  Mare  mortuum  there  is  a  black  stone, 
whereof  pilgrims  make  fires,  which  bumeth  like  a 
coal,  and  diminisheth  not,  but  only  wazeth  brighter 
and  whiter.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  strange : 
for  we  see  iron  red-hot  burneth,and  consumeth  not; 
but  the  strangeness  is,  that  it  should  continue  any 
time  so :  for  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire, 
deadeth  straightways.  Certainly  it  were  a  thing 
of  great  use  and  profit,  if  you  could  find  out  fuel  that 
would  bum  hot,  and  yet  last  long:  neither  am  I 
altogether  incredulous,  but  there  may  be  such  candles 
as  they  say  are  made  of  salamander's  wool ;  being 
A  kind  of  mineral,  which  whiteneth  also  in  the 
burning,  and  consumeth  not  The  question  is  this; 
flame  must  be  made  of  somewhat,  and  commonly 
it  is  made  of  some  tangible  body  which  hath  weight : 
but  it  is  not  impossible  perhaps  that  it  should  be 
made  of  spirit,  or  vapour,  in  a  body,  which  spirit  or 
vapour  hath  no  weight,  such  as  is  the  matter  of 
ignis  fatuus.  But  then  you  will  say,  that  that  va- 
pour also  can  last  but  a  short  time  :  to  that  it  may 
be  answered,  that  by  the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and 
other  candle-stufif,  the  flame  may  continue,  and  the 
wick  not  bum. 

Experiment  solitary  (economical  touching  cheap  fuel, 

77^'  Sea-coal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal;  and 
charcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces, 
lasts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Turf  and  peat, 
and  cow-sheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 
Small  coal,  or  brier-coal,  poured  upon  charcoal, 
make  them  last  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap  fuel  to 
brew  or  bake  with :  the  rather  because  it  is  good 
for  nothing  else.  Trial  would  be  made  of  some 
mixture  of  sea-coal  with  earth  or  chalk ;  for  if  that 
mixttire  be,  as  the  sea-coal  men  use  it,  privily,  to 
make  the  bulk  of  the  coal  greater,  it  is  deceit;  but 
if  it  be  used  purposely,  and  be  made  known,  it  is 
saving. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  gathering  of  wind 
for  freshness, 

•  77^'  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  in  Gaza,  to  couch 
potsherds  or  vessels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  gather 
the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down  in  spouts 
into  rooms.  It  is  a  device  for  freshness  in  great 
heats :  and  it  is  said,  there  are  some  rooms  in  Italy 
and  Spain  for  freshness,  and  gathering  the  winds 
and  air  in  the  heats  of  summer;  but  they  be  but 
pennings  of  the  winds,  and  enlarging  them  again, 
and  making  them  reverberate,  and  go  round  in  cir- 
cles, rather  than  this  device  of  spouts  in  the  wall. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  the  trials  of  airs, 

777'  There  would  be  used  much  diligence  in  the 
choice  of  some  bodies  and  places,  as  it  were,  for  the 
tasting  of  air;  to  discover  the  wholesomeness  or 
unwholesomeness,  as  well  of  seasons,  as  of  the  seats 
of  dwellings.  It  is  certain,  that  there  be  some 
houses  wherein  confitures  and  pies  will  gather 
mould  more  than  in  others.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
that  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or  fish  wiU  sooner  corrupt 
in  some  airs  than  in  others.  They  be  noble  expe- 
riments that  can  make  this  discovery ;  for  they  serve 
for  a  natural  divination  of  seasons,  better  than  the 
astronomers  can  by  their  figures :  and  again,  they 
teach  men  where  to  choose  their  dwelling  for  their 
better  health. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  increasing  of  milk  in 
milch  beasts, 

778.  There  is  a  kind  of  stone  about  Bethlehem, 
which  they  grind  to  powder,  and  put  into  water, 
whereof  cattle  drink,  which  maketh  them  give  more 
milk.  Surely  there  should  be  some  better  trials 
made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle «  to 
make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to  keep 
them  from  murrain.  It  may  be  chalk  and  nitre  are 
of  the  best 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sand  of  the  nature  of 
glass. 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the 
mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  sand,  which  of 
all  other  hath  most  aflinity  with  glass :  insomuch 
as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glassy  sub- 
stance without  the  fire ;  and  again,  glass  put  into  it 
tumeth  into  the  mother  sand.  The  thing  is  very 
strange,  if  it  be  true :  and  it  is  likeliest  to  be  caused 
by  some  natural  furnace  or  heat  in  the  earth :  and 
yet  they  do  not  speak  of  any  eruption  of  flames.  It 
were  good  to  try  in  glass-works,  whether  the  crude 
materials  of  glass,  mingled  with  glass  already  made, 
and  re-molten,  do  not  facilitate  the  making  of  glass 
with  less  heat 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  coral, 

780.  In  the  sea,  upon  the  south-west  of  Sicily, 
much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  submarine  plant  It 
hath  no  leaves  :  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  under 
water;  it  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour;  but  being 
brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining 
red,  as  we  see.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  white 
berry;  but  we  find  it  not  brought  over  with  the 
coral.  Belike  it  is  cast  away  as  nothing  worth: 
inquire  better  of  it,  for  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  the  plant 

ExperimefU  solitary  touching  the  gathering  of 
manna. 

781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  best,  and  ia 
most  plenty.  They  gather  it  from  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry-tree  ;  but  not  of  such  mulberry- trees  as 
grow  in  the  valleys.  And  manna  falleth  upon  the 
leaves  by  night,  as  other  dews  do.  It  should  seem, 
that  before  those  dews  come  upon  trees  in  the  val- 
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Irn,  they  dittipete  and  cannot  hold  out  It  should 
Ktm  abo»  the  mulberry  leaf  itself  hath  some  coagu- 
hdn{;  TirtQf,  vhich  inspissateth  the  dew,  for  that  it 
ii  Dot  found  upon  other  trees :  and  we  see  by  the 
«Ik-irorm,  which  fcedeth  upon  that  leaf,  what  a 
diiBty  smooth  juice  it  hath ;  and  the  leaves  also, 
c^KCHiIly  of  the  black  mulberry,  are  somewhat 
kiiily,  which  may  help  to  preserve  the  dew.  Cer- 
mdy  it  were  not  amiss  to  observe  a  little  better  the 
dnv  that  fall  upon  trees,  or  herbs,  growing  on 
BouDtains ;  for  it  may  be  many  dews  fall,  that  spend 
bdbre  they  come  to  the  valleys.  And  I  suppose, 
ihii  be  that  would  gather  the  best  May.^ew  for 
ficdicine,  should  gather  it  from  the  hills. 

Erpfiment  $M<try  touching  the  correcting  of  wine, 

'82.  It  was  said  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare 
ihtrr  Greek  wines,  to  keep  them  from  fuming  and 
iBebriating,by  adding  some  sulphur  or  alum :  whereof 
fte  one  it  unctuous,  and  the  other  is  astringent. 
Aad  certain  it  is,  that  those  two  natures  do  best 
nptst  fames.  This  experiment  would  be  trans- 
fcrcd  unto  other  wine  and  strong  beer,  by  putting 
h  iomf  like  substances  while  they  work ;  which  may 
Viite  them  both  to  fume  less,  and  to  inflame  less. 

E^ptriwuni  Molitary  touching  the  materials  of 
wild-fire, 

rB3.  It  is  conceived  by  some,  not  improbably, 
Ait  the  reason  why  wild-fires,  whereof  the  principal 
fepftiifot  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with  water,  is, 
h  tbat  the  first  concretion  of  bitumen  is  a  mixture 
■'^  fiery  and  watery  substance;  so  is  not  sulphur. 
Tl>ii  sppeareth.  for  that  in  the  place  near  Puteoli, 
»t>ich  they  call  the  court  of  Vulcan,  you  shall  hear 
iMrr  the  earth  a  horrible  thundering  of  fire  and 
^>ter  conflicting  together ;  and  there  break  forth 
Ao  ipouts  of  boiling  water.  Now  that  place  yield- 
jA  jfreat  quantities  of  bitumen  ;  whereas  ^tna,  and 
•wnrint,  and  the  like,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
*»ot  forth  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no 
^tfr.  It  is  reported  also,  that  bitumen  mingled 
Hth  lime,  and  put  under  water,  will  make  as  it  were 
Bvti/icial  rock  ;  the  substance  becometh  so  hard. 

^^ftrimenl  solitary  touching  plaster  growing  as 
hard  as  marble, 

7^.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flour, 
^^^  of  eggs,  and  stone  powder,  that  becometh 
•td  %%  marble  :  wherewith  Piscina  Mirabilis,  near 
■"w^  u  said  to  have  the  walls  plastered.  And  it 
»  M\m  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of  loadstone 
W  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of  eggs,  and  gum- 
'aeon*  made  into  paste,  will  in  a  few  days  harden 
'  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

^f^riment  solitary  touching  Judgment  of  the  cure 
in  seme  ulcers  and  hurts. 

7^.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  in 
fl  <T  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the*  legs  are 
^  to  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  easy.  The  cause 

for  that  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  require  desic- 
•Hon,  which  by  the  defluxion  of  humours  to  the 
»er  parts  is  hindered  ;  whereas  hurts  and  ulcers  in 


the  head  require  it  not;  but  contrariwise  dryness 
maketh  them  more  apt  to  consolidate.  And  in 
modem  observation,  the  like  diflTerence  hath  been 
found  between  Frenclimen  and  Englishmen ;  whereof 
the  one's  constitution  is  more  dry,  and  the  other's 
more  moist.  And  therefore  a  hurt  of  the  head  is 
harder  to  cure  in  a  Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an 
Englishman. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  healthfulness  or 
unheallhfulness  of  the  southern  wind, 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
southern  winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cause 
a  feverous  disposition  of  the  year ;  but  with  rain, 
not.  The  cause  is,  for  that  southern  winds  do  of 
themselves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to  cause  fevers ; 
but  when  showers  are  joined,  they  do  refrigerate  in 
part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat  of  the  southern 
wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  not  in  the  sea-coasts, 
because  the  vapour  of  the  sea,  without  showers* 
doth  refresh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  wounds. 

787.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  brass  heal  more  easily 
than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
brass  hath  in  itself  a  sanative  virtue;  and  so  in  the 
very  fnstant  helpeth  somewhat ;  but  iron  is  corrosive, 
and  not  sanative.  And  therefore  it  were  good,  that 
the  instruments  which  are  used  by  chirurgeons  about 
wounds,  were  rather  of  brass  than  iron. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  mortification  by  cold, 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  noses  and 
ears  are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened  with 
cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  off  presently. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  few  spirits  that  remain  in 
those  parts,  are  suddenly  drawn  forth,  and  so  putre- 
faction is  made  complete.  But  snow  put  upon  them 
helpeth ;  for  that  it  preserveth  those  spirits  that 
remain,  till  they  can  revive  ;  and  besides,  snow  hath 
in  it  a  secret  warmth  :  as  the  monk  proved  out  of 
the  text ;  "  qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam,  gelu  sicut 
cincres  spargit."  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  snow 
did  warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashes. 
Warm  water  also  doth  good ;  because  by  little  and 
little  it  openeth  the  pores,  without  any  sudden  work- 
ing upon  the  spirits.  This  experiment  may  be 
transferred  to  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either  coming  of 
themselves,  or  induced  by  too  much  applying  of  opi- 
ates ;  wherein  you  must  beware  of  dry  heat,  and 
resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant,  with  an  inward 
warmth,  and  virtue  of  cherishing. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  weight, 

789.  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally  ;  then 
dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and  Meigh  the      \ 
dissolution ;  and  you  shall  find  it  to  bear  as  good      j 
weight  as  the  bodies  did  severally  :  notwithstanding      ' 
a  good  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick  vapour  that  issueth 
during  the  working ;  which  showeth  that  the  open-      4 
ing  of  a  body  doth  increase  the  weight.     This  was 
tried  once  or  twice,  but  I  know  not  whether  there      • 
were  anv  error  in  the  trial 
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ExperimeyU  solilary  touching  the  super-natation  of 
bodies, 

790.  Take  of  aqua  fortis  two  ounces,  of  quick- 
silver two  drams,  for  that  charge  the  aqua  fortis 
will  bear ;  the  dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as 
big  as  a  nutmeg :  yet,  no  doubt,  the  increasing  of 
the  weight  of  water  will  increase  its  power  of 
bearing ;  as  we  see  brine,  when  it  is  salt  enough, 
will  bear  an  e%^.  And  I  remember  well  a  physician, 
that  used  to  give  some  mineral  baths  for  the  gout, 
&c.  and  the  body  when  it  was  put  into  the  bath, 
could  not  get  down  so  easily  as  in  ordinary  water. 
But  it  seemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  more 
than  the  weight  of  a  stone,  doth  not  compense  the 
weight  of  a  stone  more  than  the  weight  of  the  aqua 
fortis. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  flying  of  unequal 
bodies  in  the  air, 

791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as 
of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and  lead ;  if  you  throw  it 
from  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will  turn, 
and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be  forwards ; 
unless  the  body  be  over-long.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  more  dense  body  hath  a  more  violent  pres- 
sure of  the  parts  from  the  first  impulsion ;  which  is 
the  cause,  though  heretofore  not  found  out,  as  hath 
been  often  said,  of  all  violent  motions ;  and  when  the 
hinder  part  moveth  swifter,  for  that  it  less  endure th 
pressure  of  parts,  than  the  forward  part  can  make  way 
for  it,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  body  turn  over :  for, 
turned,  it  can  more  easily  draw  forward  the  lighter 
part.  Galilsus  noteth  it  well,  that  if  an  open 
trough,  wherein  water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the 
water  can  follow,  the  water  gathereth  upon  a  heap 
towards  the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began, 
which  he  supposeth,  holding  confidently  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  ocean ;  because  the  earth  over-runneth 
the  water.  Which  theory,  though  it  be  false,  yet 
the  first  experiment  is  true.  As  for  the  inequality 
of  the  pressure  of  parts,  it  appeareth  manifestly  in 
this ;  that  if  yon  take  a  body  of  stone  or  iron,  and 
another  of  wood,  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape, 
and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly throw  the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone  or  iron, 

Experiment  solitary  touching  water,  that  it  may  be 
the  medium  of  sounds, 

792.  It  is  certain,  as  it  hath  been  formerly  in  part 
touched,  that  water  may  be  the  medium  of  sounds. 
If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  it  maketh  a  sound.  So  a  long  pole  struck 
upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  maketh  a 
sound.  Nay,  if  you  should  think  that  the  sound 
Cometh  up  by  the  pole,  and  not  by  the  water,  you 
shall  find  that  an  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope  maketh 
a  sound :  and  yet  the  rope  is  no  solid  body  whereby 
the  sound  can  ascend. 

Experiment  solitary  of  the  flight  of  the  spirits  upon 
odious  objects, 

793.  All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 


offensive,  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire :  and  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  some  degree,  destitute ; 
and  so  there  is  induced  in  (hem  a  trepidation  and 
horror.  For  sounds,  we  see  that  the  grating  of  a 
saw,  or  any  very  harsh  noise,  will  set  the  teeth  on 
edge,  and  make  all  the  body  shiver.  For  tastes,  we 
see  that  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head 
and  the  neck  shake.  For  odious  smells,  the  like 
effect  followeth,  which  is  less  perceived,  because 
there  is  a  remedy  at  hand  by  stopping  of  the  nose; 
but  in  horses,  that  can  use  no  such  help,  we  see  the 
smell  of  a  carrion,  especially  of  a  dead  horse,  maketh 
them  fly  away,  and  take  on  almost  as  if  they  were 
mad.  For  feeling,  if  you  come  out  of  the  sun  sud- 
denly into  a  shade,  there  foUoweth  a  chillness  or 
shivering  in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  sight,  which 
hath  in  effect  no  odious  object,  coming  into  sudden 
darkness,  induceth  an  offer  to  shiver. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  super-reflection 
of  echos, 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy,  a 
church  that  hath  windows  only  from  above ;  it  is  in 
length  a  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty  feet,  and 
in  height  near  fifty ;  having  a  door  in  the  midst  It 
reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  if  yon 
stand  by  the  close  end- wall  over-against  the  door. 
The  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by  little  and  little,  as 
the  echo  at  Pont»Charenton  doth.  And  the  voice 
soundeth  as  if  it  came  from  above  the  door.  And  if 
you  stand  at  tlie  lower  end,  or  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  the  echo  holdeth ;  but  if  you  stand  in  the  door. 
or  in  the  midst,  just  over-against  the  door,  not. 
Note,  that  all  echos  sound  better  against  old  walls 
than  new ;  because  they  are  more  dry  and  hoUovr. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, imitating  that  of  the  sense. 

795.  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  the 
percussion  of  the  sense,  and  by  things  in  fact,  an' 
produced  likewise  in  some  degree  by  the  imagina- 
tion. Therefore  if  a  man  see  another  cat  sour  or 
acid  things,  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  this  ob- 
ject tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  he  that  seeth 
the  thing  done  by  another,  hath  his  own  teeth  also 
set  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly 
and  long,  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  him- 
self waxeth  turn-sick.  So  if  a  man  be  upon  a 
high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold,  except  he  be 
used  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  fall :  for  imagining  a  fall, 
it  putteth  his  spirits  into  the  very  action  of  a  fell. 
So  many  upon  the  seeing  of  others  bleed,  f»r 
strangled,  or  tortured,  themselves  are  ready  to  faint, 
as  if  they  bled,  or  were  in  strife. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  preservation  of  bodies. 

796.  Take  a  stock -gilly -flower,  and  tie  it  gently 
upon  a  stick,  and  put  them  both  into  a  stoop-glass 
full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the  flower  be  covered : 
then  lay  a  little  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glass 
that  may  keep  the  stick  down  ?  and  look  upon  them 
after  four  or  five  days  ;  and  you  shall  find  ih»* 
flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less  flexible 
than  it  was.     If  you  compare  it  with  another  flower 
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gslhorcd  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  more 
manifest.  This  showeth,  that  bodies  do  preserve 
fxccllcntly  in  quicksilver ;  and  not  preserve  only, 
\nt  l»y  the  coldness  of  the  quicksilver  indurate ;  for 
the  freshness  of  the  flower  may  be  merely  conserva- 
tion; which  is  the  more  to  be  observed,  because  the 
(juicksilver  presseth  the  flower;  but  the  stiffness  of 
the  stalk  cannot  be  without  induration,  from  the  cold, 
is  it  seemeth,  of  the  quicksilver. 

Ezperment  solitary  icuehing  the  growth  or 
muiiipfying  of  metals, 

797.  It  ii  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
jn  Cypros  there  is  a  kind  of  iron,  that  being  cut 
info  little  pieces,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if  it  be 
vfU  watered,  will  increase  into  greater  pieces.  This 
\a  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that  lead  will  multiply 
«ntl  increase,  as  hath  been  seen  in  old  statues  of  stone 
thich  have  been  put  in  cellars ;  the  feet  of  them 
being  bound  with  leaden  bands ;  where,  after  a  time, 
(here  appeared,  that  the  lead  did  swell ;  insomuch 
^  it  hanged  upon  the  stone  like  warts. 

Experiment  soiUary  touching  the  drowning  of 
the  more  base  metal  iw  the  more  precious, 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the 
taser  metal  is  so  incorporate  with  the  more  rich, 
IS  i!  can  by  no  means  be  separated  again ;  which  is 
'.  kind  of  version,  though  false  :  as  if  silver  should 
U  injeparably  incorporated  with  gold ;  or  copper 
ind  lead  with  silver.  The  ancient  electrum  had  in 
it  a  fiflh  of  silver  to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound 
s^'ftal,  as  fit  for  most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  re- 
ip/endeDt  and  more  qualified  in  some  other  proper- 
ii«;  but  then  that  was  easily  separated.  This  to 
<lo  prifily,  or  to  make  the  compound  pass  for  the 
rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeit- 
ing :  but  if  it  be  done  avowedly,  and  without  dis- 
pMsing,  it  may  be  a  great  saving  of  the  richer  metal. 
i  ffmember  to  have  heard  of  a  man  skilful  in 
njetals,  that  a  fifteenth  part  of  silver  incorporated 
vith  gold  will  not  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  se- 
I'Amtion,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver 
to  dmw  to  it  the  less :  which,  he  said,  is  the  last 
fpfuge  m  separations.  But  that  is  a  tedious  way, 
vhich  no  man,  almost,  will  think  on.  This  would 
^  better  inquired :  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth 
tjnjed  to  a  twentieth ;  and  likewise  with  some  little 
'■'iditional,  that  may  farther  the  intrinsic  incorpora- 
^^  Note,  that  silver  in  gold  will  be  detected  by 
weight,  compared  with  the  dimension  ;  but  lead  in 
•il^er,  lead  being  the  weightier  metal,  will  not  be 
*^tectcd,  if  you  take  so  much  the  more  silver  as  will 
fyuntervail  the  over-weight  of  the  lead. 

^rpertment  solitary  touching  fixation  of  bodies, 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath  no- 


thing in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much 
difficulty.  The  melting  showeth  that  it  is  not  je- 
june, nor  scarce  in  spirit.  So  that  the  fixing  of 
it  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out,  but  the  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  close  co- 
acervation  of  them:  whereby  they  have  the  less 
appetite,  and  no  means  at  all  to  issue  forth.  It 
were  good  therefore  to  try^  whether  glass  re-moltcn 
do  lose  any  weight ;  for  the  parts  in  glass  are  evenly 
spread ;  but  they  are  not  so  close  as  in  gold ;  as  we 
see  by  the  easy  admission  of  light,  heat,  and  cold; 
and  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight.  There  be 
other  bodies  fixed,  which  have  little  or  no  spirit; 
so  as  there  is  nothing  to  fly  out ;  as  we  see  in  the 
stuff  whereof  coppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into 
furnaces,  upon  which  fire  worketh  not:  so  that 
there  are  three  causes  of  fixation  ;  the  even  spreads 
ing  both  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  close- 
ness of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or 
extreme  comminution  of  spirits:  of  which  three, 
the  two  first  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefi- 
able,  the  last  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  restless  nature  of 
things  in  themselves^  and  their  desire  to  change. 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature,  I 
to  consider  of  the  emptiness,  as  we  may  call  it,  or  1 
insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and  of  their  appetite 
to  take  in  others.  Air  taketh  in  lights,  and  sounds, 
and  smells,  and  vapours ;  and  it  is  most  manifest, 
that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirst,  as  not  satisfied 
with  its  own  former  consistence ;  for  else  it  would 
never  receive  them  in  so  suddenly  and  easily.  Wa- 
ter, and  all  liquors,  do  hastily  receive  dry  and  more 
terrestrial  bodies,  proportionable:  and  dry  bodies, 
on  the  other  side,  drink  in  waters  and  liquors :  so 
that,  as  it  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of 
earthy  and  watery  substances,  one  is  a  glue  to  an- 
other. Parchment,  skins,  cloth,  &c.  drink  in  liquors, 
though  themselves  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  com- 
minuted, as  sand  and  ashes,  nor  apparently  porous  : 
metals  themselves  do  receive  in  readily  strong  wa- 
ters ;  and  strong  waters  likewise  do  readily  pierce 
into  metals  and  stones :  and  that  strong  water  will 
touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver, 
and  e  converso.  And  gold,  which  seemeth  by  the 
weight  to  be  the  closest  and  most  solid  body, 
doth  greedily  drink  in  quicksilver.  And  it  seemeth, 
that  this  reception  of  other  bodies  is  not  violent : 
for  it  is  many  times  reciprocal,  and  as  it  were  with 
consent  Of  the  cause  of  this,  and  to  what  axiom 
it  may  be  referred,  consider  attentively ;  for  as  for 
the  pretty  assertion,  that  matter  is  like  a  common 
strumpet,  that  desireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wander- 
ing notion.  Only  flame  doth  not  content  itself  to 
take  in  any  other  body,  but  either  to  overcome  nnd 
turn  another  body  into  itself,  as  by  victory  ;  or  itself 
to  die,  and  go  oat 
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ExperimenU  in  consort  touching  perception  in 
bodies  insensible,  tending  to  natural  divination  or 
subtile  trials. 

It  18  certain,  that  all  bodies  whatsoever,  though 
they  have  no  sense,  yet  they  have  perception :  for 
when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a  kind 
of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  Agreeable,  and 
to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate:  and 
whether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  evermore 
a  perception  precedeth  operation  ;  for  else  all 
bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And  some- 
times this  perception  in  some  kind  of  bodies,  is  far 
more  subtile,  than  the  sense ;  so  that  the  sense  is 
but  a  dull  thing  in  comparison  of  it:  we  see  a 
weather-glass  will  find  the  least  difference  of  the 
weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it  not.  And 
this  perception  also  is  sometimes  at  distance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  touch ;  as  when  the  loadstone  draweth 
iron,  or  flame  fireth  naphtha  of  Babylon,  a  great 
distance  oflf.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  of  a  very 
noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the  more  subtile  percep- 
tions ;  for  it  is  another  key  to  open  nature,  as  well 
as  the  sense,  and  sometimes  better.  And  besides, 
it  is  a  principal  menns  of  natural  divination;  for 
that  which  in  these  perceptions  appeareth  early,  in 
the  great  effects  cometh  long  after.  It  is  true  also, 
that  it  serveth  to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well 
as  to  foretell  that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is  in  many 
subtile  trials;  as  to  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or 
new,  the  sense  cannot  inform ;  but  if  you  boil  them 
in  water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner:  and 
so  of  water,  the  taste  will  not  discover  the  best  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  speedy  consuming  of  it,  and  many  other 
means  which  we  have  heretofore  set  down,  will  dis- 
cover it.  So  in  all  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of 
the  body  will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of 
the  mind  which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  disci- 
pline will  suppress.  We  shall  therefore  now  handle 
only  those  two  perceptions,  which  pertain  to  natural 
divination  and  discovery  ;  leaving  the  handling  of 
perception  in  other  things  to  be  disposed  elsewhere. 
Now  it  is  tnie  that  divination  is  attained  by  other 
means ;  as  if  you  know  the  causes,  if  you  know  the 
concomitants,  you  may  judge  of  the  effect  to  follow; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  discovery  ;  but  we  tie 
ourselves  here  to  that  divination  and  discovery 
chiefly,  which  is  caused  by  an  early  or  subtile  per- 
ception. 

The  aptness  or  propension  of  air,  or  water,  to 
corrupt  or  putrify,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before  it 
break  forth  into  manifest  effects  of  diseases,  blastings, 
or  the  like.  We  will  therefore  set  down  some  prog- 
nostics of  pestilential  and  unwholesome  years. 

801.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  south 
without  rain,  and  worms  in  the  oak-apple,  have 
been  spoken  of  before.  Also  the  plenty  of  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  doth  portend  pestilential  years. 


802.  Great  and  early  heats  in  the  spring,  and 
namely  in  May,  without  winds,  portend  the  same; 
and  generally  so  do  years  with  little  wind  or 
thunder. 

803.  Great  droughts  in  summer  lasting  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  some  gentle  showers 
upon  them,  and  then  some  dry  weather  again,  do 
portend  a  pestilent  summer  the  year  following:  for 
about  the  end  of  August  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is  exhaled, 
and  much  more  if  the  August  be  dry,  so  that  nothiof; 
then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth  but  a  gross  va- 
pour, which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  air :  and  that  va- 
pour, by  the  first  showers,  if  they  be  gentle,  is  re- 
leased, and  cometh  forth  abundantly.  Therefore 
they  that  come  abroad  soon  after  those  showers,  are 
commonly  taken  with  sickness :  and  in  Africa,  no- 
body will  stir  out  of  doors  after  the  first  showers. 
But  if  the  showers  come  vehemently,  then  they  ra- 
ther wash  and  fill  the  earth,  than  give  it  leave  to 
breathe  forth  presently.  But  if  dry  weather  come 
again,  then  it  fixeth  and  continue th  the  corruption 
of  the  air,  upon  the  first  showers  begun ;  and  mak- 
eth  it  of  ill  influence,  even  to  the  next  summer ; 
except  a  very  frosty  winter  discharge  it,  which  sel- 
dom succeedeth  such  droughts. 

804.  The  lesser  infections,  of  the  small-pox,  pnr- 
ple  fevers,  agues,  in  the  summer  precedent,  and 
hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  pestilence  in 
the  summer  following:  for  putrefaction  doth  not  ri«e 
to  its  height  at  once. 

805.  It  were  good  to  lay  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or 
fish  in  the  open  air ;  and  if  it  putrify  quickly,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  disposition  in  the  air  to  putrefaction. 
And  because  you  cannot  be  informed  whether  the 
putrefaction  be  quick  or  late,  except  you  compare 
this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  another 
3rear,  it  were  not  amiss  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  flesh  or  fish  in  the 
open  air,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  and  bigneas 
within  doors  :  for  I  judge,  that  if  a  general  disposi- 
tion be  in  the  air  to  putrify,  the  flesh,  or  fish,  will 
sooner  putrify  abroad  where  the  air  hath  mof 
power,  than  in  the  house,  where  it  hath  less,  bein? 
many  ways  corrected.  And  this  experiment  wooJd 
be  made  about  the  end  of  March :  for  that  season 
is  likeliest  to  discover  what  the  winter  hath  done, 
and  what  the  summer  following  will  do,  upon  the 
air.  And  because  the  air,  no  doubt,  receiveth  great 
tincture  and  infusion  from  the  earth ;  it  were  good 
to  try  that  exposing  of  flesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a 
stake  of  wood  some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  flat  of  the  earth. 

806.  Take  May-dew,  and  see  whether  it  putrify 
quickly  or  no ;  for  that  likewise  may  disclose  the 
quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth,  more  or 
less  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March,  and  a  dry  May,  portend  a 
wholesome  summer,  if  there  be  a  showering  April 
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between :  but  otherwise  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilential 
year. 

808.  As  the  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the 
air  is  good  for  the  prognostics  of  wholesome  and 
tmvholesome  years ;  so  it  is  of  much  more  use,  for 
the  choice  of  places  to  dwell  in  :  at  the  least,  for 
lodges,  and  retiring  places  for  health :  for  mansion- 
houses  respect  provisions  as  well  as  health,  wherein 
the  experiments  above  mentioned  may  serve. 

809.  But  for  the'  choice  of  places,  or  seats,  it  is 
good  to  make  trial,  not  only  of  aptness  of  air  to 
oornipt,  but  also  of  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the 
sir,  sod  the  temper  of  it  in  heat  or  cold ;  for  that 
vaj  coDcem  health  diversely.  We  see  that  there 
be  some  hooses,  wherein  sweet-meats  will  relent, 
sad  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in  others ; 
tod  vainscots  will  also  sweat  more ;  so  that  they 
will  almost  run  with  water ;  all  which,  no  doubt, 
are  caused  ehiefly  by  the  moistness  of  the  air  in 
those  seats.  But  because  it  is  better  to  know  it  be- 
fore a  man  buildeth  his  house,  than  to  find  it  after, 
take  (he  experiments  following. 

810.  Lay  wool,  or  a  sponge,  or  bread,  in  the 
place  you  would  try,  comparing  it  with  some  other 
places;  and  see  whether  it  doth  not  moisten,  and  make 
the  wool,  or  sponge,  &c  more  ponderous  than  the 
odier :  and  if  it  do,  you  may  judge  of  that  place,  as 
Rtoate  in  a  gross  and  moist  air. 

81 1.  Because  it  is  certain,  that  in  some  places, 
either  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  situation 
of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than  in 
etben ;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to 
health ;  it  were  good  to  take  two  weather-glasses, 
matches  in  all  things,  and  to  set  them,  for  the  same 
boars  of  one  day,  in  several  places,  where  no  shade 
is,  nor  eoclosares ;  and  to  mark  when  you  set  them, 
how  lar  the  water  cometh ;  and  to  compare  them, 
when  you  come  again,  how  the  water  standeth  then ; 
and  if  you  find  them  unequal,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  pUce  where  the  water  is  lowest  is  in  the 
vanner  air,  and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the 
pester  the  inequality  be,  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
(he  water,  tlie  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  air. 

812.  The  predictions  likewise  of  cold  and  long 
violent  and  hot  and  dry  summers,  are  good  to  be 
known;  as  well  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes,  as 
fcr  dirers  provisions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws,  and 
dips,  and  brier-berries,  hath  been  spoken  of  before. 
If  wainscot,  or  stone,  that  have  used  to  sweat,  be 
oofc  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  the  drops 
of  the  eaves  of  houses  come  more  slowly  down  than 
they  ose,  it  portendeth  a  hard  and  frosty  winter. 
The  eause  is,  for  that  it  showeth  an  inclination  of 
the  til-  to  dry  weather ;  which  in  winter  is  ever 
joined  with  frost 

813.  Generally  a  moist  and  cool  summer  portend- 
eth a  hard  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
*^peim  of  the  earth  are  not  dissipated  in  the  sum- 
<ii^hy  the  sun ;  and  so  they  rebound  upon  the  winter. 

814.  A  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  autumn,  and 
'^pedaQy  if  the  heat  and  drought  extend  fiir  into 
Hrpctfnbcr,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  win- 
ter; and  eolds  to  succeed  toward  the  latter  part  of 
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the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring :  for  till 
then  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the  sway, 
and  the  vapours  are  not  sufficiently  multiplied. 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot 
and  dry  summer ;  for  the  vapours  disperse  into  the 
winter  showers;  whereas  cold  and  frost  keepeth 
them  in,  and  transporteth  them  into  the  late  spring 
and  stunmer  following. 

816.  Birds  that  use  to  change  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  if  they  come  earlier,  do  show  the  tem- 
perature of  weather,  according  to  that  country 
whence  they  came:  as  the  winter  birds,  namely, 
woodcocks,  feldfares,  &c.  if  they  come  earlier,  and 
out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  show  cold 
winters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  same  country,  then  they 
show  a  temperature  of  season,  like  unto  that  season 
in  which  they  come:  as  swallows,  bats,  cuckoos, 
&c.  that  come  towards  summer,  if  they  come  early, 
show  a  hot  summer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognostics,  more  immediate,  of  weather 
to  follow  soon  after,  are  more  certain  than  those  of 
seasons.  The  resounding  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  murmur  of  winds  in  the  woods,  without 
apparent  wind,  show  wind  to  follow ;  for  such  winds 
breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  earth,  are  not  at  the  first 
perceived,  except  they  be  pent  by  water  or  wood. 
And  therefore  a  murmur  out  of  caves  likewise  por- 
tendeth as  much. 

818.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  and  winds,  be- 
fore the  air  here  below :  and  therefore  the  obscuring 
of  the  smaller  stars,  is  a  sign  of  tempests  following. 
And  of  this  kind  you  shall  find  a  number  of  instances 
in  our  inquisition  "  De  Ventis." 

819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the 
valleys  or  plains  below :  and  therefore  they  say  in 
Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on, 
they  mean  mischief.  The  cause  is,  for  that  tem- 
pests, which  are  for  the  most  part  bred  above  in  the 
middle  region,  as  they  call  it,  are  soonest  perceived 
to  collect  in  the  places  next  it. 

820.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  subtile  perceptions 
of  wind  rising,  before  men  find  it.  We  see  the 
trembling  of  a  candle  will  discover  a  wind  that  other- 
wise we  do  not  feel ;  and  the  flexuous  burning  of 
flames  doth  show  the  air  beginneth  to  be  unquiet ; 
and  so  do  coals  of  fire  by  casting  off  the  ashes  more 
than  they  use.  The  cause  is,  for  that  no  wind  at 
the  first,  till  it  hath  struck  and  driven  the  air,  is  ap- 
parent to  the  sense ;  but  flame  is  easier  to  move  than 
air :  and  for  the  ashes,  it  is  no  marvel,  though  wind 
unperceived  shake  them  ofTj  for  we  usually  try  which 
way  tlie  wind  bloweth,  by  casting  up  grass,  or  chafif, 
or  such  light  things  into  the  air. 

821.  When  wind  expireth  from  imder  the  sea,  as 
it  causeth  some  resounding  of  the  water,  whereof 
we  spake  before,  so  it  causeth  some  light  motions  of 
bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  sense, 
until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from 
under  the  water ;  and  so  it  getteth  into  a  body : 
whereas  in  the  first  putting  up  it  cometh  in  little 
portions. 
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822.  We  spake  of  the  ashes  that  coals  cast  off; 
and  of  grass  and  chaff  carried  by  the  wind ;  so  any 
light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
showeth  a  wind  at  hand ;  as  when  feathers,  or  dovm 
of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

For  prognostics  of  weather  from  living  creatures, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  creatures  that  live  in  the  open 
air,  sub  dio,  must  needs  have  a  quicker  impression 
from  the  air,  than  men  that  live  most  within  doors  ; 
and  especially  birds,  who  live  in  the  air  freest  and 
clearest ;  and  are  aptest  by  their  voice  to  tell  tales 
what  they  find ;  and  likewise  by  the  motion  of  their 
flight  to  express  the  same. 

823.  Water-fowls,  as  sea-gulls,  moor-hens,  &c. 
when  they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  to- 
wards the  shores ;  and  contrariwise,  land-birds,  as 
crows,  swallows,  &c.  when  they  fly  from  the  land  to 
the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their  wings, 
do  foreshow  rain  and  wind.  The  cause  is,  pleasure 
that  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and  density 
of  the  air ;  and  so  desire  to  be  in  motion,  and  upon 
the  wing,  whithersoever  they  would  otherwise  go : 
for  it  is  no  marvel,  that  water-fowl  do  joy  most  in 
that  air  which  is  likest  water ;  and  land-birds  also, 
many  of  them,  delight  in  bathing,  and  moist  air. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  many  birds  do  prune  their 
feathers ;  and  geese  do  gaggle  j  and  crows  seem  to 
call  upon  rain :  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  heron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as 
sometimes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  showeth 
winds :  but  kites  flying  alofl  show  fair  and  dry 
weather.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  they  both 
mount  most  into  the  air  of  that  temper  wherein  they 
delight :  and  the  heron  being  a  water-fowl,  taketh 
pleasure  in  the  air  that  is  condensed  ;  and  besides, 
being  but  heavy  of  wing,  needeth  the  help  of  the 
grosser  air.  But  the  kite  affecteth  not  so  much  the 
grossness  of  the  air,  as  the  cold  and  freshness  there- 
of; for  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  she 
delighteth  in  the  fresh  air ;  and,  many  times,  flyeth 
against  the  wind;  as  trouts  and  salmons  swim 
against  the  stream.  And  yet  it  is  true  also,  that  all 
birds  find  an  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air ;  as  swim- 
mers do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they 
are  aloft,  they  can  uphold  themselves  with  their 
wings  spread,  scarce  moving  them. 

825.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top  of 
the  water,  do  commonly  foretell  rain.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  a  fish  hating  the  dry,  will  not  approach  the 
air  till  it  groweth  moist ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  will 
fly  it,  and  swim  lower. 

826.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  a  moist 
air  :  and  it  maketh  them  eat  their  meat  better ;  and 
therefore  sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning 
to  feed  against  rain  :  and  cattle,  and  deer,  and  conies, 
M'ill  feed  hard  before  rain;  and  a  heifer  will  put 
up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in  the  air  against  rain. 

827.  The  trefoil  against  rain  swelleth  in  the 
stalk  ;  and  so  standeth  more  upright ;  for  by  wet, 
stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is  a 
small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which  if  it  open  in  'the 
morning,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  fair  day  to  follow. 


828.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns, 
do  engrieve  cither  towards  rain,  or  towards  fro8t : 
for  the  one  maketh  the  humours  more  to  abound ; 
and  the  other  maketh  them  sharper.  So  we  see 
both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  &c  do  foreshow  likewise 
rain  :  for  earth-worms  will  come  forth,  and  mokg 
will  cast  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  more,  against  rain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewise  foreshow  rain.  As  stones 
and  wainscot,  when  they  sweat :  and  boxes  and  pegs 
of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  bard ;  though 
the  former  be  but  from  an  outward  cause ;  for  that 
the  stone,  or  wainscot,  tumeth  and  beateth  back  the 
air  against  itself;  but  the  latter  is  an  inward  swell- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  wood  itself. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  nature  of  appetite 
in  the  stomach, 

831.  Appetite  is  moved  chiefly  by  things  that  are 
cold  and  dry ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  cold  is  a  kind 
of  indigence  of  nature,  and  calleth  upon  supply ;  and 
so  is  dryness  :  and  therefore  all  sour  things,  as  vine- 
gar, juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  provide  ap- 
petite.  And  the  disease  which  they  call  appetites 
caninus,  consisteth  in  the  matter  of  an  acid  and 
glassy  phlegm  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach.  Appe> 
tite  is  also  moved  by  sour  things ;  for  that  sour 
things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nerves  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  great  cause 
of  appetite.  As  for  the  cause  why  onions,  and  salt, 
and  pepper,  in  baked  meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by 
vellication  of  those  nerves ;  for  motion  whetteth. 
As  for  wormwood,  olives,  capers,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  which  participate  of  bitterness,  they  move 
appetite  by  abstersion.  So  as  there  be  four  princi- 
pal causes  of  appetite ;  the  refrigeration  of  the 
stomach  joined  with  some  dryness,  contraction,  velli- 
cation, and  abstersion  ;  besides  hunger,  which  is  an 
emptiness :  and  yet  over-iasting  doth,  many  times, 
cause  the  appetite  to  cease ;  for  that  want  of  meat 
maketh  the  stomach  draw  humours,  and  such 
humours  as  are  light  and  choleric  which  quench 
appetite  most. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sweetness  of  odour 
from  the  rainbow, 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over,  or  to  touch, 
there  breatheth  forth  a  sweet  smelL  The  cause  is 
for  that  this  happeneth  but  in  certain  matters,  which 
have  in  themselves  some  sweetness;  which  the 
gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw  forth:  and 
the  like  do  soft  showers ;  for  they  also  make  the 
ground  sweet :  but  none  are  so  delicate  as  the  dew 
of  the  rainbow  where  it  falleth.  It  may  be  also 
that  the  water  itself  hath  some  sweetness  ;  for  the 
rainbow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops, 
which  cannot  possibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  n 
very  low ;  and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  the  herbs  and  flowers,  as  a  distiUed  water : 
for  rain,  and  other  dew,  that  fall  from  high,  cannot 
preserve  the  smell,  being  dissipated  in  the  drawing 
up  :  neither  do  we  know,  whether  some  water  itself 
mny  not  have  some  degree  of  sweetness.     It  is  true. 
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rhfit  ve  find  it  sensibly  in  no  pool,  river,  nor  fountain ; 
ki  good  earth  newly  turned  up,  hath  a  freshness 
lod  good  Ktnt ;  which  water,  if  it  be  not  too  equal, 
kqoal  objects  never  move  the  sense,  may  also 
hn.  Certain  it  is,  that  bajr-salt,  which  is  but  a 
kiod  of  water  congealed,  will  sometimes  smeU  like 

Eiperiment  solitary  (ouehing  street  smelU\ 

933.  To  tweet  smells  heat  is  requisite  to  concoct 
diemitter;  and  some  moisture  to  spread  the  breath 
«r  tbem.  For  heat,  we  see  that  woods  and  spices 
«ft  more  odorate  in  the  hot  countries  than  in  the 
edd;  for  moisture,  we  see  that  things  too  much 
dried  iose  their  sweetness :  ar>d  flowers  growing, 
nell  better  in  a  morning  or  evening  than  at  noon. 
Smte  iweet  smells  are  destroyed  by  approach  to  the 
fat:  u  riolets,  wall-flowers,  giUy-flowers,  pinks } 
ad  gnerally  all  flowers  that  have  cool  and  delicate 
*pma  Some  continue  both  on  the  fire,  and  from 
(be  fire ;  as  rose-water,  &c.  Some  do  scarce  come 
ferth,  or  at  least  not  so  pleasantly,  as  by  means  of 
thf  fire ;  at  juniper,  sweet  gums,  &c.  and  all  smells 
rtrti  are  enclosed  in  a  fast  body  :  but  generally  those 
«mUs  are  the  most  grateful,  where  the  degree  of 
^  ii  small ;  or  where  the  strength  of  the  smell  is 
^ytd  i  for  theae  things  do  rather  woo  the  sense, 
ibn  ntiate  it  And  therefore  the  smell  of  violets 
nd  roset,  exceedeth  in  sweetness  that  of  spices  and 
fUB*:  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in 
I  f  eft  afar  ofi*. 

itftrim^nt  $Uitary  touching  the  corporeal  substance 
of  smells. 

i^.  It  is  certain,  that  no  smell  issueth  but  with 
toittion  of  some  corporeal  substance  ;  not  as  it  is 
n  %bt,  and  colours,  and  in  sounds.  For  we  see 
pi^7i  that  smell  doth  spread  nothing  that  distance 
^  the  other  ^o.  It  is  true,  that  some  woods  of 
*vtages,  and  heaths  of  rosemary,  will  smell  a  great 
v^  into  the  sea,  perhaps  twenty  miles ;  but  what 
■  ^^  tisce  a  peal  of  ordnance  wiU  do  as  much, 
viuch  moveth  in  a  small  compass  P  Whereas  those 
v«ad«  and  heaths  are  of  vast  spaces ;  besides,  we 
*«  that  smells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  per- 
*vining  of  gloves,  &c.  which  showeth  them  corpo- 
fttl;  and  do  laat  a  great  while,  which  sounds  and 
M^  do  not 

^tprriment  solitary  touching  fetid  and  fragrant 
odours. 

^5.  The  excrements  of  most  creatures  smell  ill ; 
tkcfly  to  the  same  creature  that  voideth  them :  for 
ft  see,  besides  that  of  man,  that  pigeons  and  horses 
fanve  belt,  if  their  houses  and  stables  be  kept 
r»wi;  and  so  of  cage-birds:  and  the  cat  burieth 
hai  which  she  voideth :  and  it  holdeth  chiefly  in 
^  beasts  which  feed  upon  flesh.  Dogs  almost 
*Iy  of  beasts  delight  in  fetid  odours ;  which  show- 
^  there  is  somewhat  in  their  aense  of  smell  diflfer- 
H  (von  the  smells  of  other  beasts.  But  the  cause 
'^'X  exemnents  smell  ill,  is  manifest ;  for  that  the 
■^y  itself  rejecteth  them ;  much  more  the  spiriu : 
""rf  we  see  that  those  excrements  that  are  of  the 
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first  digestion,  smell  the  worst ;  as  the  excrements 
f^m  the  beUy ;  those  that  are  from  the  second 
digestion,  less  ill ;  as  urine;  and  those  that  are  from 
the  third,  yet  less ;  for  sweat  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
other  two ;  especially  of  some  persons,  that  are  full 
of  heat  Likewise  most  putrefactions  are  of  an 
odious  smell:  for  they  smeU  either  fetid  or  mouldy. 
The  cause  may  be,  for  that  putrefaction  doth  bring 
forth  such  a  consistence,  as  is  most  contrary  to  the 
consistence  of  the  body  whilst  it  is  sound :  for  it  is 
a  mere  dissolution  of  that  form.  Besides,  there  is 
another  reason,  which  is  profound:  and  it  is,  that 
the  objects  that  please  any  of  the  senses  have  all 
some  equality,  and,  as  it  were,  order  in  their  com- 
position; but  where  those  are  wanting,  the  object  is 
ever  ingrate.  So  mixture  of  many  disagreeing  co- 
lours is  ever  unpleasant  to  the  eye  :  mixture  of  dis- 
cordant sounds  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear :  mixture,  or 
hotch-potch  of  many  tastes,  is  unpleasant  to  the 
taste :  harshness  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  un- 
pleasant to  the  touch :  now  it  is  certain,  that  all 
putrefaction,  being  a  dissolution  of  the  first  form,  is 
a  mere  confusion  and  unformed  mixture  of  the  part. 
Nevertheless  it  is  strange,  and  seemeth  to  cross  the 
former  observation,  that  some  putrefactions  and  ex- 
crements do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and 
musk ;  and,  as  some  think,  ambergrease :  for  divers 
take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from  the  sperm 
of  a  fish  :  and  the  moss  we  spake  of  from  apple- 
trees,  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The  reascm 
may  be,  for  that  there  passeth  in  the  excrements, 
and  remaineth  in  the  putrefactions,  some  good  spi- 
rits ;  especially  where  they  proceed  from  creatures 
that  are  very  hot  But  it  may  be  also  joined  with  a 
farther  cause,  which  is  more  subtile  ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  senses  love  not  to  be  over-pleased,  but  to  have 
a  commixture  of  somewhat  that  is  in  itself  ingrate. 
Certainly,  we  see  how  discords  in  music,  falling 
upon  concords,  make  the  sweetest  strains :  and  we 
see  again,  what  strange  tastes  delight  the  taste ;  as 
red  herrings,  caviary,  parmesan,  &c.  And  it  may 
be  the  same  holdeth  in  smells :  for  those  kind  of 
smells  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  strong,  and 
do  pull  and  vellieate  the  sense.  And  we  find  also, 
that  places  where  men  urine,  commonly  have  some 
smell  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one  hath  eaten  nut- 
meg, hath  so  too. 

The  slothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contempla- 
tions, and  notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conju- 
gations ;  of  the  influences  of  heaven ;  of  heat,  cold, 
moisture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive,  and  the 
like ;  have  swallowed  up  the  true  passages,  and 
processes,  and  afiects,  and  consistences  of  matter 
and  natural  bodies.  Therefore  they  are  to  be  set 
aside,  being  but  notional  and  ill  limited ;  and  defi- 
nite axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  measared  in- 
stances :  and  so  assent  to  be  made  to  the  more 
general  axioms  by  scale.  And  of  these  kinds  of 
processes  of  natures  and  characters  of  matter,  we 
will  now  set  down  some  instances. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  causes  of 
putrefaction, 

836.  All  putrefactions  come  chiefly  from  the  in- 
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ward  spirits  of  the  body ;  and  partly  also  from  the 
ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatsoever  else. 
And  this  last,  by  two  means :  either  by  ingress  of 
the  substance  of  the  ambient  body  into  the  body 
putrified;  or  by  excitation  and  solicitation  of  the 
body  putrified,  and  the  parts  thereof,  by  the  body 
ambient  As  for  the  received  opinion,  that  putre- 
faction is  caused,  either  by  cold,  or  peregrine  and 
preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nugation :  for  cold  in 
things  inanimate,  is  the  greatest  enemy  that  is  to 
putrefaction  ;  though  it  extinguisheth  vivification, 
which  ever  consisteth  in  spirits  attenuate,  which  the 
cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the 
peregrine  heat,  it  is  thus  far  true,  that  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adventive  heat  be  greatly  predomi- 
nant to  the  natural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it 
tendeth  to  dissolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But 
this  is  wrought  by  emission,  or  suppression,  or  suf- 
focation, of  the  native  spirits ;  and  also  by  the  dis- 
ordination  and  discomposure  of  the  tangible  parts, 
and  other  passages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  conflict 
of  heats. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  unperfectly 
mixed, 

837.  In  versions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies, 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  body,  as  it  is  at  first, 
and  the  body  resulting;  which  medium  is  corpus 
imperfecte  mistum,  and  is  transitory  and  not  durable ; 
as  mists,  smokes,  vapours,  chylus  in  the  stomach, 
living  creatures  in  the  first  vivification :  and  the 
middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imperfect 
bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  inqui- 
nation,  or  inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  putre- 
faction: for  the  parts  are  in  confusion,  till  they 
settle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  concoction  and 
crudity, 

838.  The  word  concoction,  or  digestion,  is  chiefly 
taken  into  use  from  living  creatures  and  their  organs; 
and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors  and  fruits,  &c. 
Therefore  they  speak  of  meat  concocted ;  urine  and 
excrements  concocted ;  and  the  four  digestions,  in 
the  stomach,  in  the  liver,  in  the  arteries  and  nerves, 
and  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  are  likewise 
called  concoctions  :  and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the 
works  of  heat ;  all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant 
catches  of  a  few  things,  which  are  most  obvious  to 
men's  observations.  The  constantest  notion  of  con- 
coction is,  that  it  should  signify  the  degrees  of  alter- 
ation, of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to  per- 
fect concoction ;  which  is  the  ultimity  of  that  action 
or  process ;  and  while  the  body  to  be  converted  and 
altered  is  too  strong  for  the  efficient  that  should  con- 
vert or  alter  it,  whereby  it  resisteth  and  holdeth  fast 
in  some  degree  the  first  form  or  consistence,  it  is  all 
that  while  crude  and  inconcoct :  and  the  process  is 
to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoction.  It  is  true, 
that  concoction  is  in  great  part  the  work  of  heat, 
but  not  the  work  of  heat  alone  :  for  all  things  that 
farther  tlie  conversion,  or  alteration,  as  rest,  mixture 
of  a  body  already  concocted,  &c.  are  also  means  to 
concoction.   And  there  are  of  concoction  two  periods ; 


the  one  assimilation,  or  abscdute  conversion  and  sab- 
action  ;  the  other  maturation ;  whereof  the  former 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bodies  of  living  crea- 
tures; in  which  there  is  an  absolute  conversion  and 
assimilation  of  the  nourishment  into  the  body :  and 
likewise  in  the  bodies  of  plants :  and  again  in  metals, 
where  there  is  a  full  transmutation.  The  other, 
which  is  maturation,  is  seen  in  liquors  and  fruits : 
wherein  there  is  not  desired,  nor  pretended,  an  utter 
conversion,  but  only  an  alteration  to  that  form  which 
is  most  sought  for  man's  use ;  as  in  clarifying  of 
drinks,  ripening  of  fhiits,  &c.  But  note,  that  there 
be  two  kinds  of  absolute  conversions ;  the  one  is, 
when  a  body  is  converted  into  another  body,  which 
was  before ;  as  when  nourishment  is  turned  ioto 
flesh ;  that  is  it  which  we  call  assimilation.  The 
other  is,  when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  merely 
new,  and  which  was  not  before ;  as  if  silver  should 
be  turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper :  and  this  con- 
version is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
mutation. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  alterations,  which  may 
be  called  majors, 

839.  There  are  also  divers  other  great  alterations 
of  matter  and  bodies,  besides  those  that  tend  to  con- 
coction and  maturation ;  for  whatsoever  doth  so  alter 
a  body,  as  it  retumeth  not  again  to  that  it  was,  may 
be  called  alteratio  major;  as  when  meat  is  boiled, or 
roasted,  or  fried,  &c. ;  or  when  bread  and  meat  are 
baked ;  or  when  cheese  is  made  of  curds,  or  butter 
of  cream,  or  coals  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth  ;  and 
a  number  of  others.  But  to  apply  notions  philoso- 
phical to  plebeian  terms ;  or  to  say,  where  the  notions 
cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term 
or  nomenclature  for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be 
but  shifts  of  ignorance;  for  knowledge  will  bo  ever 
a  wandering  and  indigested  thing,  if  it  be  bat  a 
commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and 
occur,  and  not  excited  from  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  and  those  well  collated. 

The  consistences  of  bodies  are  very  diverse: 
dense,  rare;  tangible,  pneumatical;  volatile,  fixed; 
determinate,  not  determinate  ;  hard,  soft;  cleaving, 
not  cleaving;  congelable,  not  congelable ;  liquefi- 
able,notliquefiab]e;  fragile,  tough :  flexible,  inflex- 
ible ;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length,  in- 
tractile;  porous,  solid;  equal  and  smooth,  unequal; 
venous  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire;  and 
divers  others;  all  which  to  refer  to  heat,  and  cold, 
and  moisture,  and  drought,  is  a  compendious  and 
inutile  speculation.  But  of  these  see  principally 
our  "AbecedariumNatune;"  and  otherwise  sparsim 
in  this  our  "  Sylva  Sylvarum :"  nevertheless,  in  some 
good  part,  we  shall  handle  divers  of  them  now 
presently. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  liquejlable,  and 
not  liquejtable* 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiable,  proceed 
from  these  causes :  liquefitiction  is  ever  caused  by 
the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  play  within  the 
body  and  open  it  Therefore  such  bodies  as  are 
more  turgid  of  spirit;   or  that  have  their  spirits 
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more  stmidy  imprisoned ;  or,  again,  that  hold  them 
lirner  ple&sed  and  content,  are  liqaefiable :  for  these 
Ibree  (fispositions  of  bodies  do  arrest  the  emission  of 
Ihf  fimita.  An  example  of  the  first  two  properties 
ii  ID  mf tab ;  and  of  the  last  in  grease,  pitch,  sul- 
phur, butter,  wax,  &c.  The  disposition  not  to  lique- 
fy proeeedeth  from  the  easy  emission  of  the  spirits, 
thtnhy  the  grosser  parts  contract;  and  therefore 
badiet  jejune  of  spirits,  or  which  part  with  their 
iptriti  more  willingly,  are  not  liquefiable ;  as  wood, 
dar,  free-stone,  &c.  But  yet  even  many  of  those 
bodiet  that  will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will 
aotwithstanding  soften;  as  iron,  in  the  forge;  and 
A  ifick  bathed  in  hot  ashes,  which  thereby  becom- 
(tb  more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are  some  bodies 
vhich  do  L'quefy  or  dissolve  by  fire :  as  metals, 
vti,  &e.  and  other  bodies  which  dissolve  in  water ; 
teolt,  sugar,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  former  pro- 
mdeth  him  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  heat : 
fee  canse  of  the  latter  proeeedeth  from  the  opening 
^  the  tangible  parts,  which  desire  to  receive  the 
Bqoor.  Again,  there  are  some  bodies  that  dissolve 
vith  both ;  as  gum,  &c.  And  those  be  such  bodies, 
u  on  the  one  side  have  good  store  of  spirit ;  and 
00  the  other  side,  have  the  tangible  parts  indigent 
«r  moisture ;  for  the  former  helpeth  to  the  dilating 
of  the  ipirits  by  the  fire;  and  the  latter  stimulateth 
tb*  parti  to  receive  the  liquor. 

ErperimeiU  soiitary  touching  bodies  fragile  and 
tough. 

^1.  Of  bodies  some  are  fragile;  and  some  are 
to^,  and  not-  fragile  ;  and  in  the  breaking,  some 
fa|ilc  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is ;  some 
•ttitter  and  fly  in  many  places.  Of  fragility,  the 
»»iBc  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended ;  and  there- 
^cre  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal ;  and  so  fic- 
»ae  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth;  and 
«^T  wood  than  green.  And  the  cause  of  this  un- 
"PJwsi  to  extension,  is  the  small  quantity  of 
•ptnl* ;  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  farthereth  the  exten- 
■00  or  dilatation  of  bodies  ;  and  it  is  ever  concomi- 
*«at  with  porosity,  and  with  dryness  in  the  tangi- 
W*  parts :  contrariwise,  tough  bodies  have  more 
spirit,  and  fewer  pores,  and  moister  tangible  parts: 
AfT^forc  we  see  that  parchment  or  leather  will 
Wtttch,  paper  will  not;  woollen  cloth  will  tenter, 
Knfn  scarcely. 

^tptriment  solitart/  touching  the  two  kinds  of 
pneumaticals  in  bodies, 

^2.  All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  of  two  seve- 
»i  natures,  pneumatical  and  tangible ;  and  it  is 
Veil  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  substance  is 
« «oine  bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in 
*wifr  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten  in ;  as  in  bodies 
•fcnecatc  by  heat  or  age :  for  in  them,  when  the 
^^^t  spirit  gocth  forth,  and  the  moisture  with  it, 
^  air  with  time  getteth  into  the  pores.  And  those 
"*Ji€i  are  ever  the  more  fragile ;  for  the  native 
^»trit  is  more  yielding  and  extensive,  especially  to 
^•Dow  the  parts,  than  air.  The  native  spirits  also 
■tot  great  diversity ;  as  hot,  cold,  active,  dull,  &c. 
*h«Tice  proceed  most  of  the  virtues  and  qualities, 


as  we  call  them,  of  bodies :  but  the  air  intermixed 
is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  insipid,  and 
without  any  exstimulation. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  concretion  and  disso- 
lution of  bodies, 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly  solved 
by  the  contrary ;  as  ice,  which  is  congealed  by  cold, 
is  dissolved  by  heat ;  salt  and  sugar,  which  are  ex- 
cocted  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by  cold  and  moisture. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  these  operations  are  rather  re- 
turns to  their  former  nature,  than  alterations;  so 
that  the  contrary  cureth.  As  for  oil,  it  doth  neither 
easily  congeal  with  cold,  nor  thicken  with  heat. 
The  cause  of  both  effects,  though  they  be  produced 
by  contrary  efllcients,  seemeth  to  be  the  same ;  and 
that  is,  because  the  spirit  of  the  oil  by  either  means 
exhaleth  little,  for  the  cold  keepeth  it  in  ;  and  the 
heat,  except  it  be  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth. 
As  for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible 
parts,  yet  as  to  the  spirits,  it  doth  rather  make  them 
swell  than  congeal  them  :  as  when  ice  is  congealed 
in  a  cup,  the  ice  will  swell  instead  of  contracting, 
and  sometimes  rift 

Experiment  solitary  touching  hard  and  soft 
bodies. 

844.  Of  bodies,  some  we  see  are  hard,  and  some 
soft  :  the  hardness  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  jejune- 
ness  of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tan- 
gible parts:  both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile,  and  less 
enduring  of  pressure ;  as  steel,  stone,  glass,  dry 
wood,  &c.  Softness  cometh,  contrariwise,  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  spirits,  which  ever  helpeth  to 
induce  yielding  and  cession,  and  by  the  more  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  thereby  are 
more  sliding  and  following  :  as  in  gold,  lead,  wax, 
&c.  But  note,  that  soft  bodies,  as  we  use  the  word, 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  that  easily  giveth  place 
to  another  body,  but  altereth  not  bulk,  by  rising  in 
other  places  :  and  therefore  we  see  that  wax,  if  you 
put  any  thing  into  it,  doth  not  rise  in  bulk,  but  only 
giveth  place  :  for  you  may  not  think,  that  in  print- 
ing of  wax,  the  wax  riseth  up  at  all ;  but  only  the 
depressed  part  giveth  place,  and  the  other  remain- 
eth  as  it  was.  The  other  that  altereth  bulk  in  the 
cession,  as  water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  stone 
or  any  thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  easily, 
but  then  they  rise  all  over ;  which  is  a  false  cession; 
for  it  is  in  place,  and  not  in  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  ductile  and 
tensile, 

845.  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals, 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires ;  wool,  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  or  thread,  have  in  them  the 
appetite  of  not  discontinuing  strong,  which  maketh 
them  follow  the  force  that  pulleth  them  out;  and 
yet  so,  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own 
body.  Viscous  bodies  likewise,  as  pitch,  wax,  bird- 
lime, cheese  toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  rope.  But 
the  difierence  between  bodies  fibrous  and  bodies 
viscous  is  plain :  for  all  wool,  and  tow,  and  cotton^ 
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and  silk,  especially  raw  silk,  have,  besides  their  de- 
sire of  continuance,  in  regard  of  the  tenuity  of  their 
thread,  a  greediness  of  moisture :  and  by  moisture 
to  join  and  incorporate  with  other  thread ;  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  wreathing;  as  appeareth  by  the 
twisting  of  thread,  and  the  practice  of  twirling 
about  of  spindles.  And  we  see  also,  that  gold  and 
silver  thread  cannot  be  made  without  twisting. 

Eocperiment  solitary  touching  other  passions  of 
matter,  and  characters  of  bodies, 

846.  The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  im- 
pressible; figurable  and  not  figurable;  mouldable 
and  not  mouldable ;  scissile  and  not  scissile ;  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions, 
applied  unto  the  instruments  and  uses  which  men 
ordinarily  practise ;  but  they  are  all  but  the  effects 
of  some  of  these  causes  following,  which  we  will 
enumerate  without  applying  them,  because  that  will 
be  too  long.  The  first  is  the  cession  or  not  cession 
of  bodies,  into  a  smaller  space  or  room,  keeping  the 
outward  bulk,  and  not  flying  up.  The  second  is  the 
stronger  or  weaker  appetite  in  bodies  to  continuity, 
and  to  fiy  discontinuity.  The  third  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  bodies  to  contract  or  not  contract :  and  again, 
to  extend  or  not  extend.  The  fourth  is  the  small 
quantity  or  great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in 
bodies.  The  fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical, 
whether  it  be  native  spirit  of  the  body,  or  common 
air.  The  sixth  is  the  nature  of  the  native  spirits  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  active  and  eager,  or  duU 
and  gentle.  The  seventh  is  the  emission  or  deten- 
tion of  the  spirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  the 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  spirits  in  bodies, 
while  they  are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  collocation 
be  equal  or  unequal ;  and  again,  whether  the  spirits 
be  coacervate  or  diffused.  The  tenth  is  the  density 
or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  eleventh  is  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts.  The 
twelfth  is  the  digestion  or  crudity  of  the  tangible 
parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of  the  matter, 
whether  sulphureous  or  mercurial,  watery  or  oily, 
dry  and  terrestrial,  or  moist  and  liquid;  which 
natures  of  sulphureous  and  mercurial,  seem  to  be 
natures  radical  and  principal.  The  fourteenth  is 
the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  trans- 
verse, as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textiles, 
more  inward,  or  more  outward,  &c.  The  fifteenth 
is  the  porosity  or  imporosity  betwixt  the  tangible 
parts,  and  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  pores. 
The  sixteenth  is  the  collocation  and  posture  of  the 
pores.  There  may  be  more  causes ;  but  these  do 
occur  for  the  present. 

EoBperiment  solitary  touching  induration  by 
sympathy, 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  it, 
when  it  beginneth  to  congeal,  make  a  little  dint  or 
hole,  and  put  quicksilver  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
linen  into  that  hole,  and  the  quicksilver  will  fix  and 
run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  This  is  a 
noble  instance  of  induration,  by  consent  of  one  body 
with  another,  and  motion  of  excitation  to  imitate; 


for  to  ascribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of  lead,  is  lesi 
probable.  Query,  whether  the  fixing  may  be  in 
such  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured  like  othei 
metals  ?  For  if  so,  you  may  make  works  of  it  fbi 
some  purposes,  so  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  honey  and  sugar. 

848.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  ii^ 
somuch  as  we  have  lost  those  observations  and  pre* 
parations  of  honey  which  the  ancients  had,  whoi  il 
was  more  in  price.  First,  it  seemeth  that  then 
was  in  old  time  tree-honey,  as  well  as  bee-hooej, 
which  was  the  tear  or  blood  issuing  from  the  treei 
insomuch  as  one  of  the  ancients  relateth,  that  ii 
Trebisond  there  was  honey  issuing  from  the  boi^ 
trees,  which  made  men  mad.  Again,  in  ancie&l 
time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  'Ui 
own  nature,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  sugar, 
and  was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.  They  had  also  i 
wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  thus.  The; 
crushed  the  honey  into  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  strained  the  liquor :  after  they  boiled  it  it 
a  copper  to  the  half;  then  they  poured  it  into  earthen 
vessels  for  a  small  time ;  and  after  turned  it  into 
vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years.  Thej 
have  also  at  this  day,  in  Russia  and  those  northern 
countries,  mead  simple,  which,  well  made  and 
seasoned,  is  a  good  wholesome  drink,  and  very  dear, 
They  use  also  in  Wales  a  compound  drink  of  inea4 
with  herbs  and  spices.  But  meanwhile  it  wtH 
good,  in  recompence  of  that  we  have  lost  in  hooef, 
there  were  brought  in  use  a  sugar-mead,  for  so  v« 
may  call  it,  though  without  any  mixture  at  all  ol 
honey ;  and  to  brew  it,  and  keep  it  stale,  as  the; 
use  mead :  for  certainly,  though  it  would  not  be  m 
abstersive,  and  opening,  and  solutive  a  drink  « 
mead ;  yet  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  more  lenitive,  and  fit  to  be  used  in  sharp  di» 
eases :  for  we  see,  that  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  and 
ale  hath  good   effects  in  such  cases. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  finer  sort  of 
base  metals, 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  irM 
a  kind  of  steel  in  some  places,  which  would  polid 
nlmost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  And  that  thexf 
was  in  India  a  kind  of  brass,  which,  being  polished, 
could  scarce  be  discerned  from  gold.  This  wai  ii 
the  natural  ure :  but  I  am  doubtful,  whether  mco 
have  sufl!ciently  refined  metals,  which  we  coosl 
base ;  as  whether  iron,  brass,  and  tin  be  refined  m 
the  height  ?  But  when  they  come  to  such  a  Hm* 
ness,  as  serveth  the  ordinary  use,  they  tiy  W 
^ther. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cements  and  quenifA 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cements  oik 
der  earth  that  are  very  soft ;  and  yet,  taken  forih 
into  the  sun,  harden  as  hard  as  marble :  there  an 
also  ordinary  quarries  in  Somersetshire,  whidi  to 
the  quarry  cut  soft  to  any  bigness,  and  in  the  baiM* 
ing  prove  firm  and  hard. 
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Erperimeni  solitanf  ioucking  the  altering  of  the 
colour  of  hairs  and  feathers, 

85L  LiviBg  creatures  generally  do  change  their 
hxir  vieh  age,  turning  to  be  grey  and  white :  aa  is  seen 
ii  Den,  though  some  earlier,  some  later ;  in  horses 
tbM  are  dappled,  and  turn  white ;  in  old  squirrels  that 
trngrifiy;  and  many  others.  So  do  some  birds ;  as 
erpptf  from  grey  turn  white ;  hawks  from  brown 
ton)  more  white.  And  some  birds  there  be  that  upon 
their  moulting  do  turn  colour;  as  robin-red-breasts, 
after  their  moulting,  growing  to  be  red  again  by 
dtgrwi;  80  do  goldfinches  upon  the  head.  The  cause 
ii;,  for  that  moisture  doth  chiefly  colour  hair  and  fea- 
tben,  and  dryness  tumeth  them  grey  and  white :  now 
bif  in  age  waxelh  dryer ;  so  do  feathers.  As  for 
fauWrs,  al^r  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers, 
and  ID  ^  one  as  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So 
|}>f  beard  U  younger  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
Mh,  lor  the  most  part,  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of 
this  i^roond  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter- 
ing the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of  hoary 
ban.    But  of  this  see  the  fifth  experiment 

Exptriment  solitart/  touching  the  differences  of 
tiring  creatures,  male  and  female. 

ti52.  The  difiVrence  between  male  and  female, 
maome  creatures,  is  not  to  be  discerned,  otherwise 
i^n  m  tlie  parta  of  generation :  as  in  horses  and 
nam,  dogs  and  bitches,  doves  he  and  she,  and 
«thm.  But  some  differ  in  magnitude,  and  that  di- 
nnly ;  for  in  most  the  male  is  the  greater ;  as  in 
vai,  pheasants,  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  the  like : 
nA  in  some  few,  as  in  hawks,  the  female.  Some 
di&r  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the  quantity, 
rriapation,  and  colours  of  them ;  as  he-lions  are 
bifnte,  and  have  great  manes:  the  she-lions  are 
ineoth  tike  eats.  Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon  the 
forehead  than  cows;  the  peacock,  and  pheasant-cock, 
sad  ^Idfincb-cock,  have  glorious  and  fine  colours ; 
the  beos  have  not  Generally  the  males  in  birds 
have  (atrest  feathers.  Some  differ  in  divers  features : 
v  boeki  have  boms,  does  none  ;  rams  have  more 
vrratbed  home  than  ewes  ;  cocks  have  great  combs 
nA  apurs^  hena  little  or  none;  boars  have  great 
faogi,  sows  much  less ;  the  turkey-cock  hath  great 
*ad  fwf Uing  gills,  the  hen  hath  less ;  men  have 
gnmaUy  deeper  and  stronger  voices  than  women. 
^one  differ  in  fiaculty  ;  as  the  cocks  amongst  sing- 
tftf-Wnla  are  the  best  singers.  The  chief  cause  of 
^  these,  no  doubt,  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more 
ttTRigth  of  heat  than  the  females ;  which  appeareth 
iQ^iesUy  in  this,  that  all  young  creatures  males 
vv  like  females ;  and  so  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt  crea- 
torrs  of  all  kinds,  like  females.  Now  heat  causeth 
;'rfainea  of  growth,  generally,  where  there  is  mois- 
•wi*  enough  to  work  upon  :  but  if  there  be  foimd 
»n  any  creature,  which  is  seen  rarely,  an  over-great 
^t  in  proportion  to  the  moisture,  in  them  the  fe- 
n^  ia  the  greater }  as  in  hawks  and  sparrows. 
And  if  the  beat  be  balanced  with  the  moisture, 
(bfii  there  is  no  difference  to  be  seen  between  male 
>nd  female ;  as  in  the  instances  of  horses  and  dogs, 
^'e  see  also,  that  the  horns  of  oxen  and  cowr,  for 


the  most  part,  are  larger  than  the  bulls ;  which  is 
caused  by  abundance  of  moisture,  which  in  the 
horns  of  the  bull  faileth.  Again,  heat  causeth  pilo- 
sity  and  crispation,  and  so  likewise  beards  in  men.  It 
also  expelleth  finer  mdsture,  which  want  of  heat 
cannot  expel ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  feathers.  Again,  heat  doth  put  forth 
many  excrescences,  and  much  s<^d  matter,  which 
want  of  Jieat  cannot  do  :  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
horns,  and  of  the  greatness  of  them ;  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  combs  and  spurs  of  cocks,  gills  of 
turkey-cocks,  and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  also  dilateth 
the  pipes  and  organs,  which  causeth  the  deepness 
of  the  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  spirits,  and 
that  causeth  the  cock  singing-bird  to  excel  the  hen. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  comparative  mag- 
nitude  of  living  creatures, 

853.  There  be  fishes  greater  than  any  beasts ;  as 
the  whale  is  far  greater  than  the  elephant :  and 
beasts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For  fishes, 
the  cause  may  be,  that  because  they  live  not  in  the 
air,  they  have  not  their  moisture  drawn  and  soaked 
by  the  air  and  sun-beams.  Also  they  rest  always  in 
a  manner,  and  are  supported  by  the  water :  whereas 
motion  and  labour  do  consume.  As  for  the  greatness  of 
beasts  more  than  of  birds,  it  is  caused,  for  that  beasts 
stay  longer  time  in  the  womb  than  birds,  and  there 
nourish  and  grow ;  whereas  in  birds,  after  the  egg  laid, 
there  is  no  farther  growth  or  nourishment  from  the 
female ;  for  the  sitting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourish. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  exossation  of  fiuits, 

854.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means 
of  producing  fruits  without  cores  or  stones.  And 
this  we  add  farther,  that  the  cause  must  be  abun- 
dance of  moisture  ;  for  that  the  core  and  stone  are 
made  of  a  dry  sap :  and  we  see,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  blossom,  without  fruit ; 
as  in  cherries  with  double  flowers ;  much  more  into 
fruit  without  stone  or  cores.  It  is  reported,  that  a 
cion  of  an  apple,  grafted  upon  a  colewort  stalk, 
sendeth  forth  a  great  apple  without  a  core.  It  is 
not  nnlikely,  that  if  the  inward  pith  of  a  tree  were 
taken  out,  so  that  the  juice  came  only  by  the  bark, 
it  would  work  the  effect.  For  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  in  pollards,  if  the  water  get  in  on  the  top,  and 
they  become  hollow,  they  put  forth  the  more.  We 
add  also,  that  it  is  delivered  for  certain  by  some, 
that  if  the  cion  be  grafted  the  small  end  downwards, 
it  will  make  fruit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  stones. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  melioration  of 
tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be 
in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth,  as  is 
affirmed,  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  towards 
charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and 
otherwise  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit ;  but  the 
English  tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as  being  too  dull 
and  earthy  :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco,  though  that 
be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get  no  credit  for  the 
same  cause  :  so  that  a  trial  to  make  tobacco  more 
aromatical,  and  better  concocted,  here  in  England, 
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were  a  thing  of  great  profit.  Some  have  gone  about 
to  do  it  by  drenching  the  English  tobacco  in  a  de- 
coction or  infusion  of  Indian  tobacco :  but  those  are 
but  sophistications  and  toys;  for  nothing  that  is 
once  perfect,  and  hath  run  its  race,  can  receive  much 
amendment.  You  must  ever  resort  to  the  beginnings 
of  things  for  melioration*  The  way  of  maturation  of 
tobacco  must,  as  in  other  plants,  be  from  the  heat 
either  of  the  earth  or  of  the  sun :  we  see  some 
leading  of  this  in  musk-melons,  which  are  sown 
upon  a  hot-bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned 
upon  the  south  sun,  to  give  heat  by  reflection ;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  increaseth  the  heat,  and  covered 
with  straw  to  keep  them  from  cold.  They  remove 
them  also,  which  addeth  some  life :  and  by  these 
helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  as  in  Italy 
or  Provence.  These,  and  the  like  means,  may  be 
tried  in  tobacco.  Inquire  also  of  the  steeping  of  the 
roots  in  some  such  liquor  as  may  give  them  vigour 
to  put  forth  strong. 

ExperimeTU  solitary  touching  several  heats  working 
the  same  effects, 

856.  Heat  of  the  sun  for  the  maturation  of  fruits ; 
yea,  and  the  heat  of  vivification  of  h'ving  creatures, 
are  both  represented  and  supplied  by  the  heat  of 
fire;  and  likewise  the  heats  of  the  sim,  and  life,  are 
represented  one  by  the  other.  Trees  set  upon  the 
backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit  sooner.  Vines, 
that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the  window  of  a  kitchen, 
have  sent  forth  grapes  ripe  a  month  at  least  before 
others.  Stoves  at  the  back  of  walls  bring  forth 
oranges  here  with  us.  Eggs,  as  is  reported  by  some, 
have  been  hatched  in  the  warmth  of  an  oven.  It 
is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  the  ostrich  layeth 
her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
discloseth  them. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  swelling  and  dilatation 
in  boilings 

857.  Barley  in  the  boiling  sweUeth  not  much ; 
wheat  swelleth  more  ;  rice  extremely  ;  insomuch  as 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  unboiled,  will  arise  to  a  pint 
boiled.  The  cause  no  doubt  is,  for  that  the  more 
close  and  compact  the  body  is,  the  more  it  will 
dilate:  now  barley  is  the  most  hollow;  wheat  more 
solid  than  that ;  and  rice  most  solid  of  all.  It  may 
be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentour, 
and  more  depertible  nature  than  others :  as  we  see 
it  evident  in  coloration ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of 
brasil  or  wine. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  dulcoration  of 
fruits. 

858.  Fruit  groweth  sweet  by  rolling,  or  pressing 
them  gently  with  the  hand ;  as  rolling  pears,  dama- 
scenes, &c. :  by  rottenness;  as  medlars,  services, 
sloes,  hips,  &c. :  by  time  ;  as  apples,  wardens,  pome- 
granates, &c. :  by  certain  special  maturations ;  as 
by  laying  them  in  hay,  straw,  &c. :  and  by  fire  ;  as 
in  roasting,  stewing,  baking,  &c.  The  cause  of  the 
sweetness  by  rolling  and  pressing,  is  emollition, 
which  they  properly  induce ;  as  in  beating  of  stock- 


fish, flesh,  &c. :  by  rottenness  is,  for  that  the  spinti 
of  the  fruit  by  putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereb| 
digest  the  hairder  part,  for  in  all  putrefactions  then 
is  a  degree  of  heat:  by  time  and  keeping  iSybecaoM 
the  spirits  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tangi* 
ble  parts,  and  attenuate  them :  by  several  maturSi 
tions  is,  by  some  degree  of  heat :  and  by  fire  is,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  work  of  heat  to  refine,  and  to 
incorporate;  and  all  sourness  consisteth  io  some 
grossness  of  the  body ;  and  all  incorporation  doth 
make  the  mixture  of  the  body  more  equal  in  all  id 
parts ;  which  ever  induceth  a  milder  taste. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  JUsh  ediblt^  and  net 
edible. 

859.  Of  fleshes,  some  are  edible ;  some,  except 
it  be  in  famine,  not.     For  those  that  are  not  ediblf^ 
the  cause  is,  for  that  they  have  commonly  too  much 
bitterness  of  taste;    and  therefore  those  creatorM 
which  are  fierce  and  choleric  are  not  edible;  a^ 
lions,  wolves,  squirrels,  dogs,  foxes,  horses,  &c.    X» 
for  kine,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  swine,  conies,  hares,  &c, 
we  see  they  are  mild  and  fearluL     Yet  it  is  true, 
that  horses,  which  are  beasts  of  courage,  have  beea, 
and  are  eaten  by  some  nations ;  as  the  Scythians 
were   called   Hyppophagi ;    and  the  Chinese  est 
horse-flesh  at  this  day;  and  some  ginttons  hate 
used  to  have  coifs  flesh  baked.     In  birds,  such  u 
are  camivors,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  commonly  do 
good  meat ;  but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  cbcdene 
nature  of  those  birds,  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh: 
for  pewets,  gulls,  shovellers,  ducks,  do  feed  upon  flesii, 
and  yet  are  good  meat     And  we  see  that  those 
birds  which  are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flesh,  are  good 
meat  when  they  are  very  young;  as  hawks,  roob 
out  of  the  nest,  owls,  &c.     Man's  flesh  is  not  eaten. 
The  reasons  are  three :  first,  because  men  in  hama- 
nity  do  abhor  it :  secondly,  because  no  living  ctt^ 
ture  that  dieth  of  itself  is  good  to  eat :  and  therefore 
the  cannibals  themselves  eat  no  man's  flesh  of  those 
that  die  of  themselves,  but  of  such  as  are  slain. 
The  third  is,  because  there  must  be  generaDy  some 
disparity  between  the  nourishment  and  the  body 
nourished;  and  they  must  not  be  over-near,  or  hkc: 
yet  we  see,  that  in  great  weaknesses  and  consomp- 
tions,  men  have  been  sustained  with  women's  milk  ; 
and  Ficinus,  fondly,  as  I  conceive,  advtseth,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  the 
arm  of  some  wholesome  young  man,  and  the  Uood 
to  be  sucked.     It  is  said  that  witches  do  greedily 
eat  man's  flesh :  which  if  it  be  true,  besides  a  deril' 
ish  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to  proceed,  for  that 
man's  flesh  may  send  up  high  and  pleasing  fapoars. 
which  may  stir  the  imagination ;  and  witched  feli- 
city is  chiefly  in  imagination,  as  hath  been  said. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  salamander, 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  ofthe 
salamander,  that  it  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  forte 
also  to  extinguish  the  fire,  ft  must  have  two  thio^ 
if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation  :  the  one  a  very  rlosr 
skin,  whereby  flame,  which  in  the  midst  is  not  so 
hot,  cannot  enter;  for  we  see  that  if  the  palm  of  the 
hand  be  anointed  thick  with  white  of  tggt  and  then 
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aqoft  TitK  be  poured  upon  it,  and  inflamed,  yet  one 
msy  fudore  the  flame  a  pretty  while.  The  other  is 
some  extreme  cold  and  quenching  virtue  in  the  body 
of  tbit  creature,  which  choketh  the  flre.  We  see 
that  milk  quencheth  wild-fire  better  than  water, 
becaose  it  entereth  better. 

EsperifMHt  Moiitary  touching  the  contrary  operations 
of  time  upon  fruits  and  liquors. 

861.  Time  doth  change  fruit,  as  apples,  pears, 
pomegmnates,  &e.  from  more  sour  to  more  sweet : 
but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that  are  of  the 
juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  sour :  as 
wort,  mutte,  new  verjuice,  &c.  The  cause  is,  the 
congregation  of  the  spirits  together:  for  in  both 
kinds  the  spirit  is  attenuated  by  time ;  but  in  the 
tint  kind  it  is  more  diflTused,  and  more  mastered  by 
tbe  grosser  parts,  which  the  spirits  do  but  digest : 
bat  in  drinks  the  spirits  do  reign,  and  finding  less 
opposition  of  the  pt^rts,  become  themselves  more 
Ktrong;  which  causeth  also  more  strength  in  the 
hqoor;  such  as,  if  the  spirits  be  of  the  hotter  sort, 
the  liquor  becometh  apt  to  bum:  but  in  time,  it 
cametfa  likewise,  when  the  higher  spirits  are  eva* 
porated,  more  sourness. 

Experiment  solitetry  touching  blows  and  bruises. 

962.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
plates  of  metal,  and  especially  of  brass,  applied 
presently  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from  swell- 
ing. The  cause  is  repercussion,  without  humecta- 
ttoQ  or  entrance  of  any  body :  for  the  plate  hath  only 
I  rirtual  cold,  which  doth  not  search  into  the  hurt ; 
vhereu  all  plasters  and  ointments  do  enter.  Sure- 
ly, the  eause  that  blows  and  bruises  induce  swellings 
ill  for  that  the  spirits  resorting  to  succour  the  part 
that  labouretb,  draw  also  the  humours  with  them : 
for  we  see,  that  it  is  not  the  repulse  and  the  return 
of  tbe  humour  in  the  part  strucken  that  causeth  it ; 
for  that  gouts  and  tooth-aches  cause  sweUing,  where 
there  is  no  percussion  at  alL 

Btperiment  solitary  touching  the  orrice  root. 

863.  The  nature  of  the  orrice  root  is  almost 
ODgnlar;  for  there  be  few  odoriferous  roots  ;  and  in 
tbiMe  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the  same 
cweetaeu  with  the  wood  or  leaf:  but  the  orrice  is 
not  sweet  io  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flower  any  thing 
•0  tweet  as  the  root.  The  root  seemeth  to  have  a 
tender  dainty  heat  t  which,  when  it  cometh  above 
ifoaad  to  the  sun  and  the  air,  vanisheth :  for  it  is  a 
gnat  molHfier ;  and  hath  a  smell  like  a  violet 

E^psriment  solitary  touching  the  compression 
of  liquors, 

S64.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  a 
r»t  vessel  fhU,  drawn  into  bottles,  and  then  the 
liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  not  fill  the  ves- 
k1  again  so  fuU  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may  take  in 
tdore  Uqaor:  and  that  this  holdeth  more  in  wine 
than  in  water.  The  cause  may  be  trivial  i  namely, 
by  tbe  expense  of  the  liquor,  in  regard  some  may 
Hick  to  the  aides  of  tbe  bottles  :  but  there  may  be  a 
!  more  aabtilei  which  is,  that  the  liquor  in  the 


vessel  is  not  so  much  compressed  as  in  the  bottle ; 
because  in  the  vessel  the  liquor  meeteth  with  liquor 
chiefly ;  but  in  the  bottles  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
meeteth  with  the  sides  of  the  bottles,  which  com- 
press it  so  that  it  doth  not  open  again. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  working  of  water 
upon  air  contiguous. 

865.  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth  it, 
but  moisteneth  it  not,  except  it  vapour.  The  cause 
is.  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition, 
without  communication  of  substance ;  but  moisture 
not:  and  to  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an 
imbibition :  but  where  the  bodies  are  of  such  several 
levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle  not,  there  can 
follow  no  imbibition.  And  therefore,  oil  likewise 
lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water,  without  commixture : 
and  a  drop  of  water  running  swiftly  over  a  straw  or 
smooth  body,  wetteth  not 

Ejcperiment  solitary  touching  the  nature  of  air. 

866.  Star-light  nights,  yea,  and  bright  moon-shine 
nights,  are  colder  than  cloudy  nights.  The  cause 
is,  the  dryness  and  fineness  of  the  air,  which  there- 
by becometh  more  piercing  and  sharp ;  and  there- 
fore great  continents  are  colder  than  islands :  and  as 
for  the  moon,  though  itself  inclineth  the  air  to 
moisture,  yet  when  it  shineth  bright,  it  argueth  the 
air  is  dry.  Also  close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air; 
which,  it  may  be,  is,  for  that  the  true  cause  of  cold 
is  an  expiration  from  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which 
in  open  places  is  stronger  ;  and  again,  air  itself,  if 
it  be  not  altered  by  that  expiration,  is  not  without 
some  secret  degree  of  heat;  as  it  is  not  likewise 
without  some  secret  degree  of  light :  for  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night ;  but  that 
air  hath  a  little  light  proportionable  to  the  visual 
spirits  of  those  creatures. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  eyes  and  sight. 

86r.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  same  way ; 
for  when  one  eye  moveth  to  the  nostril,  the  other 
moveth  from  the  nostril.  The  cause  is  motion  of 
consent,  which  in  the  spirits  and  parts  spiritual  is 
strong.  But  yet  use  will  induce  the  contrary ;  for 
some  can  squint  when  they  will :  and  the  common 
tradition  is,  that  if  children  be  set  upon  a  table  with 
a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will  move  outwards, 
as  affecting  to  see  the  light  and  so  induce  squinting. 

868.  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut 
than  with  both  open.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  visual  unite  themselves  more,  and  so  become 
stronger.  For  you  may  see,  by  looking  in  a  glass, 
that  when  you  shut  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  other 
eye  that  is  open  dilateth. 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  sight  meet  not  in  one  angle, 
see  things  double.  The  cause  is,  for  that  seeing  two 
things,  and  seeing  one  thing  twice,  worketh  the  satne 
efi*ect :  and  therefore  a  little  pellet  held  between  two 
fingers  laid  across,  seemeth  double. 

870.  Pore-blind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer 
lights ;  and  likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near 
hand,  than  those  that  are  not  pore-blind ;  and  can 
read  and  write  smaller  letters.     The  cause  is,  for  that 
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the  spirits  Tisaal  in  those  that  are  pore-blind,  are 
thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others ;  and  therefore  the 
greater  Kght  disperseth  them.  For  the  same  caase 
they  need  contracting;  bat  being  contracted,  are 
more  strong  than  the  visual  spirits  of  ordinary  eyes 
are;  as  when  we  see  through  a  level,  the  sight  is  the 
stronger ;  and  so  is  it  when  you  gather  the  eye-lids 
somewhat  close :  and  it  is  commonly  seen  in  those 
that  are  pore-blind,  that  they  do  much  gather  the 
eye-lids  together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would 
see  to  read,  put  the  paper  somewhat  afar  off :  the 
cause  is,  for  that  old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to 
those  of  pore-blind  men,  unite  not,  but  when  the 
object  is  at  some  good  distance  from  their  eyes, 

871.  Men  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over- 
against  the  sun  or  a  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  a 
little  before  their  eyes.  The  reason  is,  for  that  the 
glaring  of  the  sun  or  the  candle  doth  weaken  the 
eye ;  whereas  the  light  circumfused  is  enough  for 
the  perception.  For  we  see  that  an  over-light 
maketh  the  eyes  dazzle ;  insomuch  as  perpetual 
looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blindness. 
Again,  if  men  come  out  of  a  great  light  into  a  dark 
room ;  and  contrariwise,  if  they  come  out  of  a  dark 
room  into  a  light  room,  they  seem  to  have  a  mist  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  see  worse  than  they  shall  do 
after  they  have  stayed  a  little  while,  either  in  the 
light  or  in  the  dark.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  visual  are,  upon  a  sudden  change,  disturbed 
and  put  out  of  order ;  and  till  they  be  recollected 
do  not  perform  their  function  well.  For  when  they 
are  much  dilated  by  light,  they  cannot  contract  sud- 
denly ;  and  when  they  are  much  contracted  by  dark- 
ness, they  cannot  dilate  suddenly.  And  excess  of 
both  these,  that  is,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction 
of  the  spirits  visual,  if  it  be  long,  destroyeth  the  eye. 
For  as  long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurteth 
the  eye  by  dilatation ;  so  curious  painting  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the 
eye  by  contraction. 

872.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  anger  the  eyes 
wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes,  but  the  ears, 
and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
in  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager ;  which 
is  most  easily  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are 
translucid;  though  withalit  maketh  both  the  cheeks 
and  the  gills  red :  but  in  blushing,  it  is  true  the 
spirits  ascend  likewise  to  succour  both  the  eyes  and 
the  face,  which  are  the  parts  that  labour ;  but  then 
they  are  repulsed  by  the  eyes,  for  that  the  eyes,  in 
shame,  do  put  back  the  spirits  that  ascend  to  them, 
as  unwilling  to  look  abroad :  for  no  man  in  that 
passion  doth  look  strongly,  but  dejectedly ;  and  that 
repulsion  from  the  eyes  diverteth  the  spirits  and 
heat  more  to  the  ears,  and  the  parts  by  them. 

873.  The  objects  of  the  sight  may  cause  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  the  spirits,  but  no  pain  or 
great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hath  been 
said.  The  glimpses  and  beams  of  diamonds  that 
strike  the  eye ;  Indian  feathers,  that  have  glorious 
colours ;  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden  ;  the  coming 
into  a  fair  room  richly  furnished ;  a  beautiful  per- 
son ;  and  the  like ;  do  delight  and  exhilarate  the 
spirits  much.     The  reason  why  it  holdeth  not  in 


the  offence  is,  for  that  the  sight  is  the  most  qiiritaa 
of  the  senses;  whereby  it  hath  no  object  groi 
enough  to  offend  it  But  the  cause  chiefly  us  k 
that  there  be  no  active  objects  to  offend  the  eyi 
For  harmonical  sounds,  and  discordant  sounds,  ai 
both  active  and  positive :  so  are  sweet  smells  an 
stinks :  so  are  bitter  and  sweet  in  tastes :  so  ai 
over-hot  and  over-cold  in  touch  :  but  blackness  aij 
darkness  are  indeed  but  privatives ;  and  therefoi 
have  little  or  no  activity.  Somewhat  ihey  do  ca 
tristate,  but  very  little. 

Ea^erimeiU  solitary  touching  the  colour  of  the  tt^ 
or  other  tcater, 

874.  Water  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise,  lookd 
blacker  when  it  is  moved,  and  whiter  when  it  re^ 
eth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the  motxA 
the  beams  of  light  pass  not  straight,  and  therefoi 
must  be  darkened;  whereas,  when  it  reatetb,  d 
beams  do  pass  straight.  Besides,  splendour  hath^ 
degree  of  whiteness ;  especially  if  there  be  a  littl 
repercussion:  for  a  looking-glass  with  the  steel  b 
hind,  looketh  whiter  than  glass  simple.  This  n 
periment  deserveth  to  be  driven  farther,  in  tiyii 
by  what  means  motion  may  hinder  sigbL 

Experiment  solitary  touching  skell-^k. 

875.  Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  andes^ 
compared  and  sorted  with  the  insecta ;  but  I  see  t 
reason  why  they  should;  for  they  have  male  «l 
female  as  other  fish  have :  neither  are  they  bred  1 
putrefaction;  especially  such  as  do  move.  Nc%^ 
theless  it  is  certain,  that  oysters,  and  cockles,  m 
mussels,  which  move  not,  have  no  diseriminare  sd 
Query,  in  what  time,  and  how  they  are  bred  ? 
seemeth,  that  shells  of  oysters  are  bred  where  ncj 
were  before ;  and  it  is  tried,  that  the  great  hori 
mussel,  with  the  fine  shell,  that  breedeth  in  pood 
hath  bred  within  thirty  years:  but  then,  which 
strange,  it  hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  od 
gape  and  shut  as  the  oysters  do^  bat  remove  in 
one  place  to  another. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  righl  stda  amd 
the  left. 

876.  The  senses  are  alike  strong,  both  on  the  n^ 
side  and  on  the  left ;  but  the  limbs  on  the  right  $i\ 
are  stronger.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  bin 
which  is  the  instrument  of  sense,  is  alike  on  b«j 
sides ;  but  motion,  and  abilities  of  moving,  are  aoa 
what  holpen  from  the  liver,  which  lietb  on  the  ri^ 
side.  It  may  be  also,  for  that  the  utiisfs  are  n 
in  exercise  indifferently  on  both  sides  from  the  tiq 
of  our  birth ;  but  the  limbs  are  used  most  on  *\ 
right  side,  whereby  custom  helpeth ;  for  we  see  iki 
some  are  left-handed;  which  are  such  as  have  nsi 
the  left  hand  most. 

Experiment  solifary  touching  frietion*^ 

877.  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  (Mby  2i 
full ;  as  we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  cuii^iHf  \ 
horses,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  draw  gn4ti 
quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts:  and  a^ 
because  they  draw  the  aliment  more  forcibl;-  in* 
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vidiffl:  and  again,  because  they  relax  the  pores, 
md  to  make  better  passage  for  the  spirits,  blood, 
udaliffleot:  lastly,  because  they  dissipate  and  digest 
Of  imtile  or  excrementitious  moisture  which  lieth 
n  the  flesh ;  all  which  help  assimilation.  Frictions 
tb  do  Biore  fill  and  impingnate  the  body,  than 
cufdie.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  frictions  the  in- 
varj  parts  are  at  rest ;  which  in  exercise  are  beaten, 
wasj  times,  too  mnch :  and  for  the  same  reason,  as 
ft  hare  noted  heretofore,  galley-slayes  are  fat  and 
fctfaj,  beeaose  they  stir  the  limba  m(Mre»  and  the  in- 
rail  |wti  less. 

itftrment  tolitary  tcuching  globes  appearing  fiat 
at  distance, 

^.  AH  globes  alar  off  appear  flat  The  cause 
%  for  that  distance,  being  a  secondary  object  of 
sgiit,  is  not  otherwise  discerned,  than  by  more  or 
tw  tight;  which  disparity,  when  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tftned,  all  seemeth  one :  as  it  is,  generally,  in  ob- 
jrctt  Dot  distinctly  discerned ;  for  so  letters,  if  they 
U  fo  (ir  off  as  they  cannot  be  discerned,  show  but 
II  %  doikith  paper ;  and  all  engravings  and  embo8»- 
npT  a&r  ofi;  appear  plain. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  shadows. 

8/9.  The  uttermost  parts  of  shadows  seem  ever  to 
tRffible.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  little  motes 
!  tbch  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there 
{  W  ao  wind ;  and  therefore  those  moving,  in  the 
awtifig  of  the  light  and  the  shadow,  from  the  light 
^  tbe  ibadow,  and  from  the  shadow  to  the  light, 
^  ibow  the  shadow  to  move,  because  the  medium 

BOfttL 

ixftriment  solitary  touching  the  rolling  and  break- 
ing of  the  seas. 

W.  Shallow  and  narrow  seas  break  more  than 
d^  ind  large.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  the  impul- 
at«  being  the  same  in  both,  where  there  is  greater 
qwitity  of  water,  and  likewise  space  enough,  there 
t^  vster  rolleth  and  moveth,  both  more  slowly,  and 
vitb  a  ibper  rise  and  fall :  but  where  there  is  less 
vtln,  and  less  space,  and  the  water  dasheth  more 
HBsai  the  bottom,  there  it  moveth  more  swiftly, 
•ad  more  in  precipice ;  for  in  the  breaking  of  the 
WTcs  there  is  ever  a  precipice. 

•Cipmiifx/  solitary  touching  the  dulcaration  of  salt 
water. 

^L  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
Avatar  boiled,  or  boiled  and  cooled  again,  is  more 
f^tiUe,  than  of  itself  raw :  and  yet  the  taste  of  salt 
a  diitiQationa  by  fire  riseth  not,  for  the  distilled 
vitQ  will  be  fresh.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
■h  put  of  the  water  doth  partly  rise  into  a  kind  of 
fc»B  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment 
*  the  bottom  ;  and  so  is  rather  a  separation  than 
in  mporation.  But  it  is  too  gross  to  rise  into  a 
nponr ;  and  ao  is  a  bitter  taste  likewise  ;  for  simple 
^^<tllled  waters,  of  wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not 
bitcr. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  the  return  of  saltness 
in  pits  upon  the  sea-shore. 

882.  It  hath  been  set  down  before,  that  pits  upon 
the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by  percolation 
of  the  salt  through  the  sand ;  but  it  is  farther  noted, 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  in  some  places  of 
Africa,  after  a  time,  the  water  in  such  pits  will  be- 
come brackish  again.  The  cause  is,  for  that  after 
a  time,  the  very  sands  through  which  the  salt 
water  passeth,  become  salt ;  and  so  the  strainer  itself 
is  tinctured  with  salt.  The  remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig 
still  new  pits,  when  the  old  wax  brackish ;  as  if  you 
would  change  your  strainer. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  simili- 
tude of  substance. 

883.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  andents,  that 
salt  water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it,  in  less  time 
than  fresh  water  will  dissolve  it.  The  cause  may 
be,  for  that  the  salt  in  the  precedent  water  doth,  by 
similitude  of  substance,  draw  the  salt  new  put  in  un- 
to it ;  whereby  it  diffuseth  in  the  liquor  more  speed- 
ily. This  is  a  noble  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  for  it 
showeth  means  of  more  quick  and  easy  infusions ; 
and  it  is  likewise  a  good  instance  of  attraction  by 
similitude  of  substance.  Try  it  with  sugar  put  into 
water  formerly  sugared,  and  into  other  water  un- 
sugared. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction. 

884.  Put  sugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  above,  part 
under  the  wine,  and  you  shall  find,  that  which  may 
seem  strange,  that  the  sugar  above  the  wine  will 
soften  and  dissolve  sooner  than  that  within  the  wine. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  wine  entereth  that  part  of 
the  sugar  which  is  under  the  wine,  by  simple  infu- 
sion or  spreading ;  but  that  part  above  the  wine  is 
likewise  forced  by  sucking ;  for  all  spongy  bodies 
expel  the  air  and  draw  in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous: 
as  we  see  it  also  in  sponges  put  part  above  the 
water.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  to  see  how  you 
may  make  more  accurate  infusions,  by  help  of 
attraction. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  heat  under  earth. 

885.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than  in 
summer ;  and  so  air  in  caves.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
in  the  hither  parts,  under  the  earth,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  some  heat,  as  appeareth  in  sulphureous 
veins,  &e.  which  shut  dose  in,  as  in  winter,  is  the 
more ;  but  if  it  perspire,  as  it  doth  in  summer,  it  is 
the  less. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fiying  in  the  air. 

886.  It  is  reported,  that  amongst  the  Leucadians, 
in  ancient  time,  upon  a  superstition  they  did  use  to 
precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  sea; 
tying  about  him  with  strings,  at  some  distance,  many 
great  fowls;  and  fixing  unto  his  body  divers  feathers, 
spread,  to  break  the  falL  Certainly  many  birds  of 
good  wing,  as  kites,  and  the  h'ke,  would  bear  up  a 
good  weight,  as  they  fly ;  and  spreading  of  feathers 
Uiin  and  close,  and  in  great  breadth,  will  likewise 
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bear  up  a  great  weight,  being  even  laid,  without 
tilting  upon  the  sides.  The  farther  extension  of  this 
experiment  for  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  dye  of  scarlet, 

887.  There  is  in  some  places,  namely  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  a  little  shrub  which  they  call  holly-oak,  or 
dwarf-oak  :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  riseth  a 
tumour  like  a  blister ;  which  they  gather,  and  rub 
out  of  it  a  certain  red  dust,  that  converteth,  after  a 
while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine,  as  is 
reported,  when  they  begin  to  quicken :  with  this 
dust  they  dye  scarlet. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  malejiciaiing, 

888.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men 
impotent  to  accompany  with  their  wives.  The  like 
is  practised  in  Gascony  ;  where  it  is  called  nouer  1' 
eguillette.  It  is  practised  always  upon  the  wedding- 
day.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers  themselves  do  it, 
by  way  of  prevention ;  because  thereby  they  hinder 
other  charms ;  and  can  undo  their  own.  It  is  a 
thing  the  civil  law  taketh  knowledge  of;  and  there- 
fore is  of  no  light  regard. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  rise  of  water  by 
means  ofjlame, 

889.  It  is  a  common  experiment,  but  the  cause 
is  mistaken.  Take  a  pot,  or  better  a  glass,  because 
therein  you  may  see  the  motion,  and  set  a  candle 
lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of  water,  and  turn 
the  mouth  of  the  pot  or  glass  over  the  candle,  and 
and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  They  ascribe  it 
to  the  drawing  of  heat ;  which  is  not  true :  for  it 
appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion  of  nexe,  which 
they  call  ne  detur  vacuum  ;  and  it  proceedeth  thus. 
The  flame  of  the  candle,  as  soon  as  it  is  covered, 
being  sufibcated  by  the  close  air,  lesseneth  by  little 
and  little ;  during  which  time  there  is  some  little 
ascent  of  water,  but  not  much  :  for  the  flame  occu- 
pying less  and  less  room,  as  it  lesseneth,  the  water 
succeedeth.  But  upon  the  instant  of  the  candle's 
going  out,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  deal  of 
water ;  for  that  the  body  of  the  flame  filleth  no 
more  place,  and  so  the  air  and  the  water  succeed. 
It  worketh  the  same  eflect,  if  instead  of  water  you 
put  flour  or  sand  into  the  bason :  which  showeth, 
that  it  is  not  the  flame's  drawing  the  liquor  as 
nourishment,  as  it  is  supposed;  for  all  bodies  are 
alike  unto  it  as  it  is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe ;  inso- 
much as  I  have  seen  the  glass,  being  held  by  the 
hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  bason  and  all ;  the  motion 
of  nexe  did  so  clasp  t\)e  bottom  of  the  bason.  That 
experiment,  when  the  bason  was  lifted  up,  was 
made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water :  nevertheless 
this  is  true,  that  at  the  very  first  setting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bason, 
it  draweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and  then  standeth 
at  a  stay,  almost  till  the  candle's  going  out,  as  was 
said.  This  may  show  some  attraction  at  first:  but 
of  this  we  will  speak  more,  when  we  handle  attrac- 
tions by  heat. 


Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  infiuencts  of 
the  moon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  what 
more  secret  influences  they  have,  besides  the  two 
manifest  influences  of  heat  and  h'ght,  we  shall  speak 
when  we  handle  experiments  touching  the  celestitl 
bodies;  meanwhile  we  will  give  some  directions 
for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and  influences 
of  the  moon,  which  is  our  nearest  neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  are 
four;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat;  the  inducing  of 
putrefaction ;  the  increase  of  moisture ;  the  exciting 
of  the  motions  of  spirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  have 
formerly  prescribed  to  take  water  warm,  and  to  set 
part  of  it  against  the  moon-beams,  and  part  of  it 
with  a  screen  between;  and  to  see  whether  that 
which  standeth  exposed  to  the  beams  will  not  cool 
sooner.  But  because  this  is  but  a  small  interposi- 
tion, though  in  the  sun  we  see  a  small  shade  doth 
much,  it  were  good  to  try  it  when  the  moon  shineth, 
and  when  the  moon  shineth  not  at  all ;  and  with 
water  warm  in  a  glass  bottle,  as  weU  as  in  a  dish ; 
and  with  cinders ;  and  with  iron  red-hot,  &c. 

891.  For  the  inducing  of  putrefaction,  it  were 
good  to  try  it  with  flesh  or  fisK  exposed  to  the  moon- 
beams; and  again  exposed  to  the  air  when  the 
moon  shineth  not,  for  the  like  time;  to  see  whether 
will  corrupt  sooner:  and  try  it  also  with  capon,  or 
some  other  fowl,  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it  will 
mortify  and  become  tender  sooner :  try  it  also  with 
dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  having  a  little  water  cast 
upon  them,  to  see  whether  will  putrify  sooner.  Try 
it  also  with  an  apple  or  orange,  having  holes  made  in 
their  tops,  to  see  whether  will  rot  or  mould  sooner. 
Try  it  also  with  Holland  cheese,  having  wine  put 
into  it,  whether  will  breed  mites  sooner  or  greater. 

892.  For  the  increase  of  moisture,  the  opinion 
received  is ;  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest ;  and  hair, 
and  nails,  and  hedges,  and  herbs,  cut,  &c.  will  grow 
soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon.  Also  that  brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
calves,  &c.  are  fullest  in  the  full  of  the  moon :  and 
so  of  marrow  in  the  bones  :  and  so  of  oysters  and 
cockles,  which  of  all  the  rest  are  the  easiest  tried  if 
you  have  them  in  pits. 

893.  Take  some  seeds,  or  roots,  as  onions,  &c. 
and  set  some  of  them  immediately  after  the  change; 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  immediately  after  the 
full :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be ;  the  earth  also 
the  same  as  near  as  may  be ;  and  therefore  best  in 
pots.  Let  the  pots  also  stand  where  no  rain  or  sun 
may  come  to  them,  lest  the  difierence  of  the  wea- 
ther confound  the  experiment :  and  then  see  In  what 
time  the  seeds  set  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  come 
to  a  certain  height ;  and  how  they  difier  from  those 
that  are  set  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 

894.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth 
moister  and  fuller  upon  the  full  of  the  moon :  and 
therefore  it  were  good  for  those  that  have  moist 
brains,  and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of  lig- 
num, aloes,  rosemary,  frankincense,  &c.  about  the 
full  of  the  moon.     It  is  like  also,  that  the  humours 
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in  men*8  bodies  increase  and  decrease  as  the  moon 
doth:  and  therefore  it  were  good  to  purge  some 
daycjr  two  after  the  full;  for  that  then  the  hu- 
moors  will  not  replenish  so  soon  again. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  you  most  note  that  the  growth  of  hedges, 
herbs,  hair,  &c.  is  caused  from  the  moon,  by  excit- 
ing of  the  spirits,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the 
motttnre.  But  for  spirits  in  particular,  the  great 
iDstance  is  in  lunacies. 

896.  There  may  be  other  secret  effects  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  moon,  which  are  not  yet  brought  into 
obwrvation.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  so  fall  out  that 
the  wind  be  north,  or  north-east,  in  the  full  of  the 
moon,  it  increaseth  cold;  and  if  south,  or  south- 
wrrt,  it  disposeth  the  air  for  a  good  while  to  warmth 
aod  rain ;  which  would  be  observed. 

897.  It  may  be,  that  children  and  young  cattle, 
tbat  are  brought  forth  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  are 
itrwiger  and  larger  than  those  that  are  brought 
forth  in  the  wane  ;  and  those  also  which  are  begot- 
teo  in  the  full  of  the  moon :  so  that  it  might  be 
good  husbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their  fe- 
males, somewhat  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  It 
may  be  also,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  breed  the  better  birds ;  and  a  number  of  the 
like  effects  which  may  be  brought  into  observation. 

I     Query  also,  whether  great  thunders  and  earthquakes 
be  not  most  in  the  full  of  the  moon. 

Ejrpertment  soUtart/  touching  vinegar, 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  vinegar  is  a  kind  of 
patrefaction  :  and  in  making  of  vinegar,  they  use  to 
«et  vessels  of  wine  over-against  the  noon  sun ;  which 
oJleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits,  and  leaveth  the 
Hqoor  more  sour  and  hard.  We  see  also,  that  burnt 
^ne  it  more  hard  and  astringent  than  wine  unbumt. 
It  if  said,  tbat  cider  in  navigations  under  the  line 
lipeneth,  when  wine  or  beer  soureth.  It  were  good 
*t>  iet  a  rundlet  of  verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in 
•OBfflier,  as  they  do  vinegar,  to  see  whether  it  will 
ripen  and  sweeten. 

^tf^ment  tolitary  touching  creatures  that  sleep  all 
winter, 

899.  There  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all  win- 
ter, as  the  bear,  the  hedge-hog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  &c. 
These  all  wax  fat  when  they  sleep,  and  egest  not. 
The  cawe  of  their  fattening  during  their  sleeping 
time,  in«y  be  the  want  of  assimilating;  for  what- 
•«efer  astimilateth  not  to  flesh  tumeth  either  to 
»»est  or  fat.  These  creatures,  for  part  of  their 
Ueeping  time,  have  been  observed  not  to  stir  at  all ; 
»n<l  for  the  other  part,  to  stir,  but  not  to  remove. 
Aftd  they  get  warm  and  close  places  to  sleep  in. 
^'hen  the  Flemings  wintered  in  Nova  ZembIa,  the 


bears  about  the  middle  of  November  went  to  sleep ; 
and  then  the  foxes  began  to  come  forth,  which  durst 
not  before.  It  is  noted  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  she-bear  breedeth,  and  lyeth  in  with  her  young, 
during  that  time  of  rest :  and  that  a  bear  big  with 
young  hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  generation  of  crea- 
tures by  copulation,  and  by  putrefaction, 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by  co- 
pulation between  male  and  female :  some  by  putre- 
faction :  and  of  those  which  come  by  putrefaction, 
many  do,  nevertheless,  afterwards  procreate  by  co- 
pulation. For  the  cause  of  both  generations  :  first, 
it  is  most  certain,  that  the  cause  of  all  vivification  is 
a  gentle  and  proportionable  heat,  working  upon  a 
glutinous  and  yielding  substance :  for  the  heat  doth 
bring  forth  spirit  in  that  substance :  and  the  sub- 
stance being  glutinous  produceth  two  effects;  the 
one,  that  the  spirit  is  detained,  and  cannot  break 
forth  :  the  other,  that  the  matter  being  gentle  and 
yielding,  is  driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  after  some  swelling,  into  shape  and  mem- 
bers. Therefore  all  sperm,  all  menstruous  substance, 
all  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putre- 
faction, have  evermore  a  closeness,  lentor,  and  se- 
quacity.  It  seemeth  therefore,  that  the  generation 
by  sperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,  have  two  dif- 
ferent causes.  The  first  is,  for  that  creatures  which 
have  a  definite  and  exact  shape,  as  those  have  which 
are  procreated  by  copulation,  cannot  be  produced  by 
a  weak  and  casual  heat ;  nor  out  of  matter  which 
is  not  exactly  prepared  according  to  the  species. 
The  second  is,  for  that  there  is  a  greater  time  re- 
quired for  maturation  of  perfect  creatures ;  for  if  the 
time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any  length,  then 
the  spirits  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be  mature; 
except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  have 
continuance  of  the  heat,  access  of  some  nourishment 
to  maintain  it,  and  closeness  that  may  keep  it  from 
exhaling:  and  such  places  are  the  wombs  and  ma- 
trices of  the  females.  And  therefore  all  creatures 
made  of  putrefaction  are  of  more  uncertain  shape; 
and  are  made  in  shorter  time ;  and  need  not  so  per- 
fect an  enclosure,  though  some  closeness  be  com- 
monly required.  As  for  the  heathen  opinion,  which 
was,  that  upon  great  mutations  of  the  world,  perfect 
creatures  were  first  engendered  of  concretion;  as 
well  as  frogs,  and  worms,  and  flies,  and  such  like, 
are  now ;  we  know  it  to  be  vain :  but  if  any  such 
thing  should  be  admitted,  discoursing  according  to 
sense,  it  cannot  l>e,  except  you  admit  of  a  chaos 
first,  and  commixture  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  the 
frame  of  the  world,  once  in  order,  cannot  affect  it  by 
any  excess  or  casualty. 
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Eocperiments  in  consort  touching  the  transmission 
and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues,  and  the  force 
of  imagination. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full  of 
superstition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  imagination, 
which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato  and 
others,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that  the 
world  was  one  entire  perfect  living  creature ;  inso- 
much as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  pro- 
phet, affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world,  dranring  in 
water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living 
creature,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit  i  which  also  they 
held,  calling  it  spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of 
the  world :  by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for 
they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul 
or  essential  form  of  the  universe.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
great,  as  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sense 
and  the  aflects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly 
make  a  transcursion  throughout  the  whole  body ; 
so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate,  that  no  distance 
of  place,  nor  want  of  indisposition  of  matter,  could 
hinder  magical  operations ;  but  that,  for  example, 
we  might  here  in  Europe  have  sense  and  feeling  of 
that  ♦which  was  done  in  China;  and  likewise  we 
might  work  any  effect  without  and  against  matter ; 
and  this  not  holpen  by  the  co-operation  of  angels  or 
spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature. 
There  were  some  also  that  staid  not  here ;  but  went 
farther,  and  held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man,  whom 
they  call  the  microcosm,  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  be- 
liefs, it  might  command  nature ;  for  Paracelsus,  and 
some  darksome  authors  of  magic,  do  ascribe  to  ima- 
gination exalted  the  power  of  miracle-working  faith. 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have 
been  in  part  entertained. 

But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  "  lucema  Dei 
spiraculura  hominis,"  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety 
and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx 
of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what  the  force  of  ima- 
gination is  {  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon 
another  body :  wherein  it  will  be  like  that  labour 
of  Hercules,  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas,  to 
separate  from  superstition  and  magical  arts  and 
observations,  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure  natu- 
ral ;  and  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  condemned. 
And  although  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  in  more  places  than  one,  yet  we  will  now  make 
some  entrance  thereinto. 

Experiments  in  consort,  monitory,  touching  transmis- 
sion of  spirits,  and  the  force  of  imagination, 

901.  Men  are  to  be  admonished  that  they  do  not 


withdraw  credit  from  the  operations  by  transmissioQ 
of  spirits,  and  force  of  imagination,  because  the 
effects  fail  sometimes.  For  as  in  infection,  and 
contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague,  and  the 
like,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  infection  is  received, 
many  times,  by  the  body  passive,  but  yet  is,  by  the 
strength  and  good  disposition  thereof,  repulsed  and 
wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  into  a  disease  $  so 
much  more  in  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  or 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  impression  taketh,  bat  it 
encountered  and  overcome  by  the  mind  and  spirit, 
which  is  passive,  before  it  work  any  manifest  effect 
And  therefore  they  work  most  upon  weak  minds 
and  spirits ;  as  those  of  women,  sick  persons,  super- 
stitious and  fearful  persons,  children,  and  yoaog 
creatures : 

"  Nescio  quit  teneros  oculut  mihi  fiuicinat  agnrw  :*' 

The  poet  speaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs.  As 
for  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon  kiogt 
and  magistrates,  it  may  be  ascribed,  besides  the 
main,  which  is  the  protection  of  God  over  those  that 
execute  his  place,  to  the  weakness  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  imaginant :  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or 
a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  such 
persons. 

902.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other 
side,  that  they  do  not  easily  give  place  and  credit  to 
these  operations,  because  they  succeed  many  times; 
for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  oft  to  be  truly  ascnb> 
ed  unto  the  force  of  affection  and  imagination  upon 
the  body  agent ;  and  then  by  a  secondary  means  it 
may  work  upon  a  diverse  body  :  as  for  example,  if 
a  man  carry  a  planet's  seal,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part 
of  a  beast,  believing  strongly  that  it  will  help  him 
to  obtain  his  love ;  or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of 
hurt  in  fight;  or  to  prevail  in  a  suit,  &c.  it  may 
make  him  more  active  and  industrious:  and  again, 
more  confident  and  persisting,  than  otherwise  he 
would  be.  Now  the  great  effects  that  may  come  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  especially  in  civil  busi- 
ness, who  knoweth  not  ?  For  we  see  audacity  doth 
almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds; 
and  the  state  of  human  actions  is  so  variable,  that 
to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  won- 
ders :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy  and  mistak- 
ing to  ascribe  that  to  the  force  of  imagination  upon 
another  body  which  is  but  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  the  proper  body ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  imagination  and  vehement  affection  work  greatir 
upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant ;  as  we  shall  show 
in  due  place. 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they  are 
not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  operations;  so 
much  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  fact  or  effect; 
and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not  done^ 
And  therefore,  as  divers  wise  judges  have  pr^ 
scribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  rashly  be- 
lieve the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence 
against  them.      For  the  witches   themselves  an: 
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usA^ioiiUTe,  and  believe  ofttimes  they  do  that  which 
dtfjdo  not :  and  people  are  credulous  in  that  pomt, 
mi  ready  to  impute  acddentt  and  natural  opera- 
(Mtt  to  witchcraft.  It  is  worthy  the  observing, 
Hat  both  in  ancient  and  late  times,  as  in  the  Thes- 
flkra  vitcbes,  and  the  meetings  of  witehes  that 
tmt  been  recotdtd  by  so  many  late  confessions,  the 
pett  wonders  which  they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the 
m,  tnulbnning  themselves  into  other  bodies,  &c. 
m  still  rq)orted  to  be  wrought,  not  by  incantations 
n  mvmoBies,  bat  by  ointments,  and  anointing  them- 
■irM  ill  ova.  This  may  justly  move  a  man  to 
(kok  riitt  these  fables  are  the  effects  of  imagination  : 
for  u  t»  ecrtatn  that  ointments  do  all,  if  they  be  laid 
« ifly  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut 
D  the  rtpoars,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 
And  Tor  the  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical 
antDfoti,  it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  soporifer- 
«.  For  snotnting  of  the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  back- 
hne.  we  know,  is  used  for  procuring  dead  sleeps  : 
lod  if  any  man  say  that  this  effect  would  be  better 
^  by  inward  potions ;  answer  may  be  made,  that 
lb  SKdidnes  which  go  to  the  ointments  are  so 
*aif,  that  if  they  were  used  inwards,  they  would 
^  tbmt  that  use  them :  and  therefore  they  work 
(«<«%,  though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  several  kinds  of  the  operations 
ty  tnniiDission  of  spirits  and  imagination,  which 
«B  Rite  no  small  light  to  the  experiments  that 
Uov.  All  operations  by  transmission  of  spirits 
•i  inagination  have  this ;  that  they  work  at  dis- 
»Kt,  and  not  at  touch ;  and  they  are  these  being 
AitiBguiihed. 

^.  The  first  is  the  transmission  or  emission  of 
1^  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodies ;  as  in 
t'oiin  and  infections:  and  this  is,  of  aU  the  rest, 
•b  aunt  corporeal. 
Bit  f cm  mutt  remember  withal,  that  there  be  a 
Uiiber  of  those  emissions,  both  wholesome  and  un- 
'^^Jnomc,  that  give  no  smell  at  all :  for  the  plague, 
HST  times  when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  scent  at  all : 
nd  there  be  many  good  and  healthful  airs  that  do 
9f>nr  by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ 
tt  in  nell  from  other  airs.  And  under  this  head 
w  aay  place  aU  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  sub- 
*>fe  ii  material,  odour-like;  whereof  some  never- 
tirim  are  strange,  and  very  suddenly  diffused ;  as 
»  ahrration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  ^gypt, 
^^^  immediately,  upon  the  rising  of  the  river  of 
^ilui.  whereof  we  have  spoken. 
^>  The  second  is  the  transmission  or  emission 
f  Lhow  things  that  we  call  spiritual  species  :  as 
mblet  and  sounds ;  the  one  whereof  we  have 
Biil^  sad  the  other  we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 
W move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  but  then 
*f  mjnire  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their 
*»nu$«imi  is  easily  stopped. 
M.  The  third  is  the  emissions,  which  canse  at- 
finvsiof  certain  bodies  at  distance ;  wherein  though 
^  loadstone  be  commonly  placed  in  the  first  rank, 
«  we  ttnnk  good  to  except  it,  and  refer  it  to  another 
nd:  but  the  drawing  of  amber  and  jet,  and  other 
^ric  bodies,  and  the  attraction  in  gold  of  the  spirit 
fquick^lver  at  distance;  and  the  attraction  of  heat 


at  distance ;  and  that  of  fire  to  naphtha ;  and  that 
of  some  herbs  to  water,  though  at  distance;  and 
divers  others ;  we  shall  handle,  but  yet  not  under 
this  present  title,  bat  under  the  title  of  attraction  in 
generaL 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emission  of  spirits,  and 
immateriate  powers  and  virtues,  in  those  things 
which  work  by  the  universal  configuration  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  world;  not  by  forms,  or  celestial  in- 
fluxes, as  is  vainly  tau^t  and  received,  but  by  the 
primitive  nature  of  matter,  and  the  seeds  of  things. 
Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  suppose,  the  working  of 
the  loadstone,  which  is  by  consent  with  the  globe 
of  the  earth  :  of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  gravity, 
which  is  by  consent  of  dense  bodies  with  the  globe 
of  the  earth:  of  this  kind  is  some  disposition  of 
bodies  to  rotation,  and  particidarly  from  east  to 
west:  of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float 
and  refloat  of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of 
the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  These 
immateriate  virtues  have  this  property  differing 
from  others;  that  the  diversity  of  the  medium  hin- 
dereth  them  not ;  but  they  pass  through  all  mediums, 
yet  at  determinate  distances.  And  of  these  we  shall 
speak,  as  they  are  incident  to  several  titles. 

908.  The  fifth  is  the  emission  of  spirits;  and 
this  is  the  principal  in  our  intention  to  handle  now 
in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the  spirits 
of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  spirits :  and  this  is 
of  a  double  nature;  the  operations  of  the  affec- 
tions, if  they  be  vehement ;  and  the  operation  of  the 
imagination,  if  it  be  strong.  But  these  two  are 
so  coupled,  as  we  shall  handle  them  together ;  for 
when  an  envious  or  amorous  aspect  doth  infect  the 
spirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  affection  and 
imagination. 

909.  The  sixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  those  two  manifest  ones,  of  heat  and 
light.  But  tliese  we  will  handle  where  we  handle 
the  celestial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  seventh  is  the  operations  of  sympathy, 
which  the  writers  of  natural  magic  have  brought 
into  an  art  or  precept :  and  it  is  this  ;  that  if  yon 
desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  or  disposition  upon 
a  person,  you  should  take  the  living  creature,  in 
which  that  virtue  is  most  eminent,  and  in  perfection ; 
of  that  creature  you  must  take  the  parts  wherein  that 
virtue  chiefly  is  collocate i  again,  you  must  take  those 
parts  in  the  time  and  act  when  that  virtue  is  most  in 
exercise;  and  then  you  must  apply  it  to  that  part 
of  roan  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  consisteth.  As 
if  you  would  superinduce  courage  and  fortitude,  take 
a  lion  or  a  cock ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth,  or  paw 
of  the  lion ;  or  the  heart  or  spur  of  the  cock :  take 
those  parts  immediately  after  the  lion  or  the  cock 
have  been  in  fight ;  and  let  them  be  worn  upon  a 
man's  heart  or  wrist.  Of  these  and  such  like  sym* 
pathies,  we  shall  speak  under  this  present  title. 

911.  The  eig:hth  and  last  is,  an  emission  of  im- 
materiate virtues ;  such  as  we  are  a  little  doubtful 
to  propound,  it  is  so  prodigious ;  but  that  it  is  so 
constantly  avouched  by  many :  and  we  have  set  it 
down  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  to  examine  things  to  the 
bottom;  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or  reject 
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upon  improbabilitiet,  until  there  hath  passed  a  due 
examination.  This  is  the  sympathy  of  individuals; 
for  as  there  is  a  sympathy  of  species,  so  it  may  be 
there  is  a  sympathy  of  individuals  :  that  is,  that  in 
things,  or  the  parts  of  things  that  have  been  once 
contiguous  or  entire,  there  should  remain  a  trans- 
mission of  virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other :  as  be- 
tween the  weapon  and  the  Wound.  Whereupon  is 
blazed  abroad  the  operation  of  unguentum  teli :  and 
so  of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  stick  of  elder,  &c.  that  if 
part  of  it  be  consumed  or  pntrified,  it  will  work 
upon  the  other  part  severed.  Now  we  will  pursue 
the  instances  themselves. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  emiesion  of  spirit* 
in  vapour  or  exhalation^  odour-like » 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without 
manifest  sense,  as  hath  been  said.  And  they  report, 
that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  scent  of  the  smell  of 
a  mellow  apple ;  and,  as  some  say,  of  May-flowers : 
and  it  is  also  received,  that  smells  of  flowers  that 
are  mellow  and  luscious,  are  ill  for  the  plague ;  as 
white  lilies,  cowslips,  and  hyacinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such 
as  continually  are  about  them  that  have  the  plague ; 
as  keepers  of  the  sick,  and  physicians ;  nor  again 
by  such  as  take  antidotes,  either  inward,  as  mithri- 
date,  juniper-berries,  rue,  leaf  and  seed,  &c.  or  out- 
ward, as  angelica,  zedoary,  and  the  like,  in  the 
mouth ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the  like  in  perfume ;  nor 
again  by  old  people,  and  such  as  are  of  a  dry  and 
cold  complexion.  On  the  other  side,  the  plague 
taketh  soonest  hold  of  those  that  come  out  of  a 
fresh  air,  and  of  those  that  are  fasting,  and  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  is  likewise  noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more 
than  to  a  stranger. 

914.  The  most  pernicious  infection,  ^  next  the 
plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have 
been  long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept ;  whereof  we 
have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thrice ; 
when  both  the  judges  that  set  upon  the  jail,  and 
numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  business  or  were 
present,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Therefore  it 
were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such  cases  the  jail  were 
aired  before  they  be  brought  forth. 

915.  Out  of  question,  if  such  foul  smells  be  made 
by  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they  consist  chiefly  of 
man's  flesh  or  sweat  putrified;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  that  are  most  pernicious ;  but  such  airs  as 
have  some  similitude  with  man's  body ;  and  so  in- 
sinuate themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits.  There 
may  be  great  danger  in  using  such  compositions,  in 
great  meetings  of  people  within  houses;  as  in 
churches,  at  arraignments,  at  plays  and  solemnities, 
and  the  like :  for  poisoning  of  air  is  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  poisoning  of  water,  which  hath  been 
used  by  the  Turks  in  the  wars,  and  was  used  by 
£mmanuel  Comnenus  towards  the  christians,  when 
they  passed  through  his  country  to  the  Holy  Land. 
And  these  impoisonments  of  air  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  meetings  of  people,  because  the  much 
breath  of  people  doth  farther  the  reception  of  the 
infection ;  and  therefore,  where  any  such  thing  is 


feared,  it  were  good  those  public  places  were  per- 
fumed, before  the  assemblies. 

916.  The  empoisonment  of  particular  persons  by 
odours,  hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed  gloves, 
or  the  like :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle  the  poison 
that  is  deadly,  with  some  smells  that  are  sweet, 
which  also  maketh  it  the  sooner  received.  Plagues 
also  have  been  raised  by  anointings  of  the  chinks  of 
doors,  and  the  like ;  not  so  much  by  the  touch,  as 
for  that  it  is  common  for  men,  when  they  find  any 
thing  wet  upon  their  fingers,  to  put  them  to  their 
nose  ;  which  men  therefore  should  take  heed  how 
they  do.  The  best  is,  that  these  compositions  of  in- 
fectious airs  cannot  be  made  without  danger  of  death 
to  them  that  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may 
have  some  antidotes  to  save  themselves;  so  that 
men  ought  not  to  be  secure  of  it 

917.  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great 
plagues  by  the  putrefaction  of  great  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  when  they  have  been  dead  and 
cast  upon  heaps. 

918.  It  bappeneth  often  in  mines,  that  there  are 
damps  which  kill,  either  by  suffocation,  or  by  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  those  that  deal 
much  in  refining,  or  other  works  about  metals  and 
minerals,  have  their  brains  hurt  and  stupified  by 
the  metidline  vapours.  Amongst  which  it  is  noted, 
that  the  spirits  of  quicksilver  either  fly  to  the  tkoll, 
teeth,  or  bones ;  insomuch  as  gilders  use  to  have  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouth,  to  draw  the  spirits  of 
the  quicksilver ;  which  gold  afterwards  they  find  to 
be  whitened.  There  are  also  certain  lakes  and  pits, 
such  as  that  of  Avemus,  that  poison  birds,  as  is 
said,  which  fly  over  them,  or  men  that  stay  too  long 
about  them. 

919.  The  vapour  of  charcoal,  or  sea-coal,  in  a 
close  room,  hath  killed  many ;  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  cometh  without  any  ill  smell, 
but  stealeth  on  by  little  and  little,  inducing  only  a 
faintness,  without  any  manifest  strangling.  When 
the  Dutchmen  wintered  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  that 
they  could  gather  no  more  sticks,  they  fell  to  make 
Are  of  some  sea-coal  they  had,  wherewith,  at  firsts 
they  were  much  refreshed;  but  a  little  after  they 
had  set  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a  general  silence 
and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  company  fell 
down  in  a  swoon ;  whereupon  they  doubting  what  it 
was,  opened  their  door  to  let  in  air,  and  so  saved 
themselves.  The  eflect,  no  doubt,  is  wrought  by 
the  inspissation  of  the  air ;  and  so  of  the  breath  and 
spirits.  The  like  ensueth  in  rooms  newly  plaister- 
ed,  if  a  fire  be  made  in  them ;  whereof  no  less  man 
than  the  emperor  Jovinianus  died. 

920.  Vide  the  experiment  803,  touching  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  air,  upon  the  flrst  showers, 
after  a  long  drought. 

921 .  It  hath  come  to  pass,  that  some  apothecaries, 
upon  stamping  of  colloquintida,  have  been  put  into 
a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

922.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  bum  a  pepper  they 
call  Guinea-pepper,  which  hath  such  a  strong  spirit. 
that  it  provoketh  a  continual  sneezing  in  those  that 
are  in  the  room. 
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921  [t  is  Kn  ancient  tradition,  that  blear-ejes 
i^ktl  tound  eyes ;  and  that  a  menstruous  woman, 
toDking  upon  a  glass,  doth  rust  it :  nay,  they  have 
n  opinion  which  seeroeth  febnlous,  that  nenstroous 
vooen  gfoing  over  a  field  or  garden,  do  corn  and 
krrbs  good  by  killing  the  worms. 

924.  The  tradition  is  no  less  ancient,  that  the 
Uslisk  Idlleth  by  aspect ;  and  that  the  wol(  if  he 
see  a  man  first,  by  aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarse. 

925.  Perfiimes  convenient  do  dry  and  strengthen 
the  bnn,  and  stay  rheums  and  dkfluxions,  as  we 
M  in  fiixne  d  rosemary  dried,  and  lignum  aloes ; 
ttd  cabmos  taken  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils :  and 
BO  doubt  there  be  othes  perfumes  that  do  moisten 
nd  iv&esh,  and  are  fit  to  be  used  in  burning  agues, 
emufflplioos,  and  too  much  wakefulness ;  such  as 
uf  foi^water,  vinegar,  lemon-peels,  violets,  the 
hxm  of  vines  sprinkled  with  a  little  rose-water,  &e. 

926.  They  do  use  in  sudden  faintings  and  swoon- 
Dgi  to  pot  a  handkerchief  with  rose-water  or  a 
tittle  vinegar  to  the  nose;  which  gathereth  together 
i^  the  spirits,  which  are  upon  point  to  resolve 
vd  fidl  away. 

927-  Tobacco  comforteth  the  spirits,  and  dis- 
ebrgfth  weariness,  which  it  worketh  partly  by 
A^ing,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  which 
ra^enaeth  the  spirits.  It  were  good  therefore  to 
trj  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  they  do  in 
lidAceo,  of  other  things ;  as  well  to  dry  and  comfort, 
«*  fer  other  intentions.  I  wish  trial  be  made  of  the 
dmng  fiune  of  rosemary,  and  lignum  aloes,  before- 
nrntifliied,  in  pipe  ;  and  so  of  nutmeg,  and  folium 
indtm,  Ac 

928,  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  l>een  ap- 
praved  for  refreshing  the  spirits  and  procuring 
•pprdte;  hot  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat  or 
TCt  ia  not  so  good,  because  the  earth  has  spent  her 
<vrat  breath  in  regetables  put  forth  in  summer.  It 
n  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you  sow  barley. 
B«t  because  ploughing  is  tied  to  seasons,  it  is  best 
to  lake  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by  dig- 
fng  vitb  the  spade,  or  standing  by  him  that  dig- 
(Mh.  Gentlewomen  may  do  themselves  much  good 
^bieeliDg  upon  a  cushion,  and  weeding.  And 
iHeie  things  you  may  practise  in  the  best  seasons ; 
»hich  ia  ever  the  early  spring,  before  the  earth  put- 
^b  forth  the  vegetables,  and  in  the  sweetest  earth 
?««  can  choose.  It  would  be  done  also  when  the 
^ta  a  little  off  the  gronnd,  lest  the  vapour  be  too 
»ot«t  I  knew  a  great  man  that  lived  long,  who 
M  a  clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every 
■xsming  as  he  sat  in  his  bed ;  and  he  would  hold 
dit  bead  over  it  a  good  pretty  while.  I  commend 
^  aoiaetimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in 
•saw  Malmsey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of 
Ibe  earth  and  wine  together  may  comfort  the  spirits 
ibf  more;  provided  always  it  be  not  taken  for  a 
beathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 

^.  They  have  in  physic  use  of  pomanders,  and 
kaola  sf  powders,  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting 
^  tbe  heart,  provoking  of  sleep,  &c.  For  though 
ihoae  things  be  not  so  strong  as  perfumes,  yet  you 
■■f  have  them  continually  in  your  hand ;  whereas 
l^i^mes  yon  can  lake  but  at  times :  and  besides, 
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there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better  of  them- 
selves, than  when  they  come  to  the  fire ;  as  nigella 
roroana,  the  seed  of  melanthium,  nmomum,  &c. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  used, 
do  cool  and  condense  the  spirits ;  and  I  wish  the    ^ 
same  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.     The  one  is 
nitre,  which  I  would  have  dissolved  in  Malmsey,  or 
Greek  wine,  and  so  the  smell  of  the  wine  taken  ;  or 

if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour  of  it  upon  a 
firepan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rose-water  and 
vinegar-  The  other  is  the  distilled  water  of  wild 
poppy,  which  I  wish  to  be  mingled,  at  half,  with 
rose-water,  and  so  taken  with  some  mixture  of  a 
few  cloves  in  a  perfuming-pan.  The  like  would  be 
done  with  the  distilled  water  of  saffron  flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  musk,  .ind  amber,  and  civet,  are 
thought  to  farther  venereous  appetite  ;  which  they 
may  do  by  the  refreshing  and  calling  forth  of  the 
spirits. 

932.  Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as  were 
of  sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain, 
and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion  :  which  they  may  do 
by  a  kind  of  sadness,  and  contristation  of  the  spirits : 
and  partly  also  by  heating  and  exalting  them.  We 
see  that  amongst  the  Jews  the  principal  perfume  of 
the  sanctuary  was  forbidden  all  common  uses. 

933.  There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by  the 
writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant 
dreams  :  and  some  others,  as  they  say,  that  procure 
prophetical  dreams ;  as  the  seeds  of  flax,  flea-wort,  &c. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, nourish ;  especially  the  odour  of  wine :  and 
we  see  men  an  hungered  do  love  tg  smell  hot  bread. 
It  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying, 
heard  a  woman  in  the  house  complain,  that  she 
should  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast  and  solemnity, 
which  she  much  desired  to  see,  because  there  would 
be  a  corpse  in  the  house;  whereupon  he  caused 
loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  sent  for,  and  opened  them, 
and  poured  a  little  wine  into  them ;  and  so  kept 
himself  alive  with  the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feast 
was  past.  I  knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast, 
sometimes  three  or  four,  yea,  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink ;  but  the  same  man  used  to  have 
continually  a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelled  on : 
and  amongst  those  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs  of 
strong  scent ;  as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  the  like. 

935.  They  do  use,  for  the  accident  of  the  mother, 
to  bum  feathers  and  other  things  of  ill  odour  :  and 
by  those  ill  smells  the  rising  of  the  mother  is  put 
down. 

936.  There  be  aire  which  the  physicians  advise 
their  patients  to  remove  unto,  in  consumptions  or 
upon  recovery  of  long  sicknesses:  which,  commonly, 
are  plain  charo pains,  but  grazing,  and  not  over-grown 
with  heath  or  the  like  ;  or  else  timber-shades,  as  in 
forests,  and  the  like.  It  is  noted  also,  that  groves 
of  bays  do  forbid  pestilent  aire ;  which  was  account- 
ed a  great  cause  of  the  wholesome  air  of  Antiochia. 
There  be  also  some  soils  that  put  forth  odorate 
herbs  of  themselves ;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram, 
pennyroyal,  camomile  ;  and  in  which  the  brier  roses 
smell  almost  like  musk-roses  ;  which,  no  doubt,  are 
signs  that  do  discover  an  excellent  air. 
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937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having 
healthful  air  in  their  houses ;  which  will  never  be 
if  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and 
doors ;  for  the  one  maketh  the  air  close,  and  not 
fresh,  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding  unequal ; 
which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows 
also  should  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  in 
use  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  low.  Also  stone- 
walls are  not  wholesome  ;  but  timber  is  more  whole- 
some ;  and  especially  brick :  nay,  it  hath  been  used 
by  some  with  great  success  to  make  their  walls 
thick  ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk  between  the  bricks, 
to  take  away  all  dampishness. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  emission  of  spiritual 
species  which  affect  the  senses, 

938.  These  emissions,  as  we  said  before,  are 
handled,  and  ought  to  be  handled  by  themselves 
under  their  proper  titles  :  that  is,  visibles  and  audi- 
bles,  each  a  part :  in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  give 
some  general  observations  common  to  both.  First, 
they  seem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly,  they  work 
swiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  large  distances. 
Fourthly,  in  curious  varieties.  Fifthly,  they  are 
not  effective  of  any  thing;  nor  leave  no  work  be- 
hind them ;  but  are  energies  merely :  for  their 
working  upon  mirrors  and  places  of  echo  doth  not 
alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies ;  but  it  is  the  same 
action  with  the  original,  only  repercussed.  And  as 
for  the  shaking  of  windows,  or  rarifying  the  air  by 
great  noises;  and  the  heat  caused  by  burning- 
glasses,  they  are  rather  concomitants  of  the  audible 
and  visible  species,  than  the  effects  of  them.  Sixthly, 
they  seem  to  be  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as 
they  affect  only  such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance, 
as  is  the  spirit  of  living  creatures. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  emission  of  im- 
materiate  virtues  from  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
men,  either  In/  affections^  or  by  imaginations,  or 
g       by  other  impressions, 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  stories,  that  where 
children  have  been  exposed,  or  taken  away  young 
from  their  parents ;  and  that  afterwards  they  have 
approached  to  their  parents'  presence,  the  parents, 
though  they  have  not  known  them,  have  had  a 
secret  joy  or  other  alteration  thereupon. 

940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer,  that 
made  Antonius  believe,  that  his  genius,  which  other- 
wise was  brave  and  confident,  was  in  the  presence 
of  Octavianus  Cssar,  poor  and  cowardly  :  and  there- 
fore he  advised  him  to  absent  himself  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him.  This  sooth- 
sayer was  thought  to  be  suborned  by  Cleopatra,  to 
make  him  live  in  ^gypt,  and  other  remote  places 
from  Rome.  Howsoever  the  conceit  of  a  predomi- 
nant or  mastering  spirit  of  one  man  over  another,  is 
ancient,  and  received  still,  even  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  some  men  that  are 
of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  do  incline  the 
con^wny  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  that  others  that  are  of 
a  jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry 
and  cheerful.     And  agaiuy-that  some  men  are  lucky 


to  be  kept  company  with  and  employed :  and  othen 
unlucky.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable  to  reason,  that 
there  are  at  the  least  some  light  efikudons  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  when  men  are  in  presence  one  wi& 
another,  as  well  as  from  body  to  body. 

942.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  old  men  vbo 
have  loved  young  company,  and  been  convemot 
continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  lifis ;  their 
spirits,  as  it  seemeth,  being  recreated  by  socb  com* 
pany.  Such  were  the  ancient  sophists  and  rheto- 
ricians; which  ever  had  yoong  aoditors  and  (iia- 
ciples ;  as  Qorgias,  Protagoras,  Isoerates,  &e.  who 
lived  till  they  were  a  hundred  yean  old.  And  to 
likewise  did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  school 
masters ;  such  as  was  Orbilius,  &c. 

943.  Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bon- 
ness,  so  great  effects,  as  a  man  may  reasooabh 
doubt,  that  besides  the  very  daring,  and  eamestneM, 
and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should  be 
some  secret  binding,  and  stooping  of  other  meo't 
spirits  to  such  persons. 

944.  The  affectioos,  no  doubt,  do  make  the  ipiriti 
more  powerful  and  active;  and  especially  dXM 
affections  which  draw  the  spirits  into  the  tjn: 
which  are  two;  love,  and  envy,  which  is  csOed 
oculos  malus.  As  for  love,  die  Platonists,  some  of 
them,  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  spirit  of  the  lonr 
doth  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  person  lored; 
which  causeth  the  desire  of  return  into  the  bodf 
whence  it  was  emitted :  whereupon  fblloweth  M 
appetite  of  contact  and  conjtmction  whidi  is  in 
lovers.  And  this  is  observed  likewise,  that  tU 
aspects  which  procure  love,  are  not  gaiings,  bit 
sudden  glances  and  dartings  of  the  eye.  As  U* 
envy,  that  emitteth  some  malign  and  poisoocni 
spirit,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  spirit  of  another  j 
and  is  likewise  of  greatest  force  when  the  east  el 
the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted  alao^  that  i] 
is  most  dangerous  when  an  envious  eye  is  cast  ap« 
persons  in  glory,  and  triumph,  and  joy.  The  retao^ 
whereof  is,  for  that  at  such  times  the  spirits  cobM 
forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  dH 
percussion  of  the  envioas  eye  more  at  hiand :  id 
therefore  it  hath  been  noted,  that  al^er  gna 
triumphs,  men  have  been  ill-disposed  for  some  ds5t 
following.  We  see  the  opinion  of  fescination  v 
ancient,  for  both  effects;  of  procuring  love;  mi 
sickness  caused  by  envy :  and  fascination  is  ever  h\ 
the  eye.  But  yet  if  there  be  any  such  inf^ctkm  6c« 
spirit  to  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  workccl 
by  presence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone ;  yet  mat 
forcibly  by  the  eye. 

945.  Fear  and  shame  are  likewise  infective:  fo 
we  see  that  the  starting  of  one  will  make  anotk 
ready  to  start :  and  when  one  man  is  out  of  eoa 
(enance  in  a  company,  others  do  Kkewise  Uuth  x 
his  behalf. 

/Now  we  will  speak  of  the  force  of  imagiaatio 
aipon  other  bodies;  and  of  the  means  to  essl 
and  strengthen  it  Imagination,  in  this  placr, 
understand  to  be,  the  representation  of  an  indhridari 
thought.  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds:  the  tffl 
joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  cone;  ^ 
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Hcond  jolixd  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past ; 
vii  the  diird  is  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they  were 
ftwuU  for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imaginations 
fejgnei  and  at  pleasure ;  as  if  one  should  imagine 
neb  t  man  to  be  in  the  vestments  of  a  pope,  or  to 
ittve  wings.  1  single  out,  for  this  time,  that  which 
if  vith  &ith  or  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The 
isqinntjon  of  this  subject  in  our  way,  which  is  by 
mdiffdoD,  is  wonderful  hard :  for  the  things  that  are 
frjMirttd  are  foil  of  fables ;  and  new  experiments 
en  birdly  be  made,  but  with  extreme  caution ;  for 
the  teasoa  which  we  will  hereafter  declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
intQ{M»  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  including  like- 
vise  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb ;  the  second  is, 
Ihr  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as  plants,  wood, 
ikotf  metal,  &c  ;  the  third  is,  the  power  of  it  upon 
(he  ipihts  of  men  and  living  creatures :  and  with 
tbii  lut  we  will  only  meddle. 

Tht  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  con- 
ctintlj  and  strongly  beUeving  that  such  a  thing  shall 
IVf  u  that  such  a  one  will  love  him ;  or  that  such 
i  one  will  grant  him  his  request;  or  that  such  a 
one  iball  recover  a  sickness ;  or  the  like  ;  it  doth 
help  say  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing  itself. 
An!  here  again  we  must  wanly  distinguish  ;  for  it 
N  not  meant,  as  hath  been  partly  said  before,  that 
it  dioold  help  by  making  a  man  more  stout,  or 
Bure  indii8tnou8f  in  which  kind  a  constant  belief 
teb  much,  but  merely  by  a  secret  operation,  or 
tnding,  or  changing  the  spirit  of  another :  and  in 
tiu<  it  if  hard,  aa  we  began  to  say,  to  make  any  new 
experiment ;  for  I  caimot  command  myself  to  be- 
W  what  I  will,  and  so  no  trial  can  be  made.  Nay, 
u  is  wane ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  imagineth  doubt- 
Agiy,  or  with  fear,  must  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagina- 
tion bare  any  power  at  all ;  for  a  man  representeth 
thit  oftener  that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by 
ttother,  in  whom  he  may  create  belief  and  not  by 
hunaelf;  until  himself  have  found  by  experience, 
tb«t  imagination  doth  prevai) ;  for  then  experience 
v<vketh  in  himself  belief  i  if  the  belief  that  such  a 
thing  shall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief  that  his 
in^ination  may  procure  it 

d46.  For  example ;  1  related  one  time  to  a  man 
^M  wu  curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things, 
th«t  I  Mw  a  kind  of  juggler,  that  had  a  pair  of  cards, 
ud  WQuM  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought  This 
pretended  learned  man  told  me,  it  was  a  mistaking 
ia  mr;  '*  for,"  said  he,  **  it  was  not  the  knowledge 
»f  the  man's  thought,  for  that  is  proper  to  God, 
^t  it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought  upon  him,  and 
bioHog  his  imagination  by  a  stronger,  that  he  could 
thmk  no  other  card."  And  thereupon  he  asked  me 
*  ^9tian  or  two,  which  I  thought  he  did  but  cun- 
^^7$  knowing  before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of 
^  JHS^^^'  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  •*  do  you  remember 
whether  he  told  the  card  the  roan  thought,  himself 
or  bade  another  to  tell  it?"  I  answered,  as  was 
<n)e.  Chat  he  bade  another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he 
•«4  "  So  I  thought :  for,'*  said  he,  "  himself  could 
QOC  hare  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination ;  but  by 
^clHag  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the 
o  2 


juggler  was  some  strange  man,  and  could  do  strange 
things,  that  other  man  caught  a  strong  imagina- 
tion." I  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity 
he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me  another 
question :  saith  he,  "  Do  you  remember,  whether 
he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and  afterwards 
told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what  he  should  think ; 
or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  man's  ear 
that  should  tell  the  card,  telling  that  such  a  man  should 
think  such  a  card,  and  after  bade  the  man  think  a 
card?"  I  told  him,  as  was  true,  that  he  did  first 
whisper  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  a  man  should 
think  such  a  card :  upon  this  the  learned  man  did 
much  exult  and  please  himself,  saying;  "  Lo,  you 
may  see  that  my  opinion  is  right :  for  if  the  man 
had  thought  first,  his  thought  had  been  fixed; 
but  the  other  imagining  first,  bound  his  thought." 
Which  though  it  did  somewhat  sink  with  me,  yet 
I  made  it  lighter  than  I  thought  and  said ;  I  thought 
it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
servants ;  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  ^o  to 
think,  for  they  were  both  my  father's  servants ;  and 
he  had  never  played  in  the  house  before.  The  jug- 
gler also  did  cause  a  garter  to  be  held  up ;  and  took 
upon  him  to  know,  that  such  a  one  should  point  in 
such  a  place  of  the  garter ;  as  it  sh.oul4  be  near  so 
many  inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  so  many  ^o  the 
shorter;  and  still  he  did  it,  by  first  telling  the 
imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  actor  think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weight 
thereof,  but  because  it  doth  handsomely  open  the 
nature  of  the  question,  I  return  to  that  I  said ;  that 
experiments  of  imagination  must  be  practised  by 
others,  and  not  by  a  man's  self.  For  there  be 
three  means  to  fortify  belief:  the  first  is  experi- 
ence ;  the  second  is  reason ;  and  the  third  is  autho- 
rity :  and  that  of  these  which  is  far  the  most  potent, 
is  authority ;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds ;  belief  in 
an  art;  and  belief  in  a  man.  And  for  things  of 
belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercise  them  by  him^ 
self;  but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  another. 
Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology,  and  find  a 
figure  prosperous ;  or  believe  in  natural  magic,  and 
that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone,  or  such  a  piece  of  a 
living  creature,  carried,  wiU  do  good ;  it  may  help 
his  imagination  :  but  the  belief  in  a  man  is  far  the 
more  active.  But  howsoever,  all  authority  must  be 
out  of  a  man's  self,  turned,  as  was  said,  either  upon 
an  art  or  upon  a  man :  and  where  authority  is  from 
one  man  to  another,  there  the  second  must  be  igno- 
rant, and  not  learned,  or  full  of  thoughts;  and  such 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  witches  and  superstitious 
persons ;  whose  beliefs,  tied  to  their  teachers  and 
traditions,  are  no  whit  controlled  either  by  reason 
or  experience ;  and  upon  the  same  reason,  in  magic, 
they  use  for  the  most  part  boys  and  young  people, 
whose  spirits  easiliest  take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  be  three  ways : 
the  authority  whence  the  belief  is  derived ;  means 
to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination;  and 
means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it 

948.  For  the  authority,  we  have  already  spoken 
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as  for  the  second,  namely,  the  means  to  quicken 
and  corroborate  the  imagination;  we  see  what  hath 
been  used  in  magic,  if  there  be  in  those  practices 
any  thing  that  is  purely  natural,  as  vestments, 
characters,  words,  seals ;  some  parts  of  plants,  or 
living  creatures  ;  stones ;  choice  of  the  hour :  ges- 
tures and  motions ;  also  incenses  and  odours ;  choice 
of  society,  which  increase th  imagination ;  diets  and 
preparations  for  some  time  before.  And  for  words, 
there  have  been  ever  used,  either  barbarous  words, 
of  no  sense,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  imagination ; 
or  words  of  similitude,  that  may  second  and  feed  the 
imagination ;  and  this  was  ever  as  well  in  heathen 
charms,  as  in  charms  of  latter  times.  There  are 
used  also  Scripture  words ;  for  that  the  belief  that 
religious  texts  and  words  have  power,  may  strengthen 
the  imagination.  And  for  the  same  reason,  hebrew 
words,  which  amongst  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue, 
and  the  words  more  mystical,  are  often  used. 

949.  For  the  refreshing  of  the  imagination, 
which  was  the  third  means  of  exalting  it,  we  see 
the  practices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax,  and 
the  like,  that  should  melt  by  little  and  little ;  or 
some  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  should 
putrify  by  little  and  little  ;  or  the  like :  for  so  oft 
as  the  imaginant  doth  think  of  those  things,  so  oft 
doth  he  represent  to  his  imagination  the  effect  of 
that  he  desireth . 

950.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is 
less  credible  that  it  should  be  so  incorporeal,  and 
immateriate  a  virtue,  as  to  work  at  great  distances, 
or  through  all  mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies :  but 
that  the  distance  must  be  competent,  the  medium 
not  adverse,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
Therefore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies  in 
absence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed  from 
man  to  man,  as  fame  is ;  as  if  a  witch,  by  imagina- 
tion, should  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be  natu- 
rally :  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of  some  that 
«ometh  to  the  witch ;  and  from  that  party  upon  the 
imagination  of  another ;  and  so  upon  another ;  till 
it  come  to  one  that  hath  resort  to  the  party 
intended ;  and  so  by  him  to  the  party  intended  him- 
self. And  although  they  speak,  that  it  sufliceth  to 
make  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  the  garment,  or  the 
name  of  the  party,  or  the  like ;  yet  there  is  less 
credit  to  be  given  to  those  things,  except  it  be  by 
working  of  evil  spirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demon- 
strate the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies, 
are  few  or  none :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
are  no  clear  proofs ;  for  that  they  may  be  by  a 
tacit  operation  of  malign  spirits  :  we  shall  tlierefore 
be  forced,  in  this  inquir}*,  to  resort  to  new  experi- 
ments ;  wherein  we  can  give  only  directions  of 
trials,  and  not  any  positive  experiments.  And  if 
any  man  think  that  we  ought  to  have  stayed  till  we 
had  made  experiment  of  some  of  them  ourselves,  as 
we  do  commonly  in  other  titles,  the  truth  is,  that 
these  effects  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies  have 
so  little  credit  with  us,  as  we  shall  try  them  at 
leisure ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  will  lend  others 
the  way. 

95 L    When    you  work    by  the   imagination  of 


another,  it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  yoQ  work, 
have  a  precedent  opinion  of  yon  that  you  can  do 
strange  things ;  or  that  you  are  a  man  of  art,  as  they 
call  it ;  for  else  the  simple  affirmation  to  another, 
that  this  or  that  shall  be,  can  work  but  a  weak  im- 
pression in  his  imagination. 

952.  It  were  good,  because  you  cannot  diieen 
fully  of  the  strength  of  imagination  in  one  man  more 
than  another,  that  you  did  use  the  imagination  of 
more  than  one,  that  so  yon  may  light  upon  a 
strong  one.  As  if  a  physician  should  tell  three  or 
four  of  his  patient's  servants,  that  their  roaster  sh^ 
surely  recover. 

953.  The  imagination  of  one  that  you  shall  otf. 
such  is  the  variety  of  men's  minds,  cannot  be  alwart 
alike  constant  and  strong ;  and  if  the  success  fdlov 
not  speedily,  it  will  faint  and  lose  strength.  7b 
remedy  this,  you  must  pretend  to  him,  whose  ins- 
gination  you  use,  several  degrees  of  means,  by  which 
to  operate :  as  to  prescribe  him  that  every  three  days, 
if  he  find  not  the  success  apparent,  he  do  use  sik 
other  root,  or  part  of  a  beast  or  ring,  &^c  as  being' 
of  more  force ;  and  if  that  fail,  another ;  and  if  ihif, 
another,  till  seven  times.  Also  you  must  prescribe 
a  good  large  time  for  the  effect  you  promise ;  as  if 
you  should  tell  a  servant  of  a  sick  man  that  hii 
master  shall  recover,  but  it  will  be  fourteen  dayi  en 
he  findeth  it  apparently,  &c.  All  this  to  entertain 
the  imagination  that  it  waver  less. 

954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  m  diings  taket 
into  the  body  ;  incenses  and  perfumes  tnken  at  th« 
nostrils  ;  and  ointments  of  some  parts,  do  natandk 
work  upon  the  imagination  of  him  that  taketh  them. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  greatly  co-operate  witk 
the  imagination  of  him  whom  you  use,  if  yon  pr^ 
scribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  for  th* 
work  which  he  desireth,  that  he  do  tske  such  a  pi!l, 
or  a  spoonful  of  liquor;  or  bum  such  an  incense: 
or  anoint  his  temples,  or  the  soles  of  his  feet,  i^iih 
such  an  ointment  or  oil :  and  you  must  choo6«,  foi 
the  composition  of  such  pill,  perfume,  or  ointmetifj 
such  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  littlie  more 
gross  or  muddy ;  whereby  the  imagination  will  fil 
the  better. 

955.  The  body  passive,  and  to  be  wrought  upou^ 
I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant,  is  better  wrought  upon, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at  some  times  than  M 
others  :  as  if  you  should  prescribe  a  servant  abrol 
a  sick  person,  whom  you  have  possessed  that  h\\ 
master  shall  recover,  when  his  master  is  fast  asleep 
to  use  such  a  root,  or  such  a  root.  For  imaginatiw 
is  like  to  work  better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  mtt 
awake :  as  we  shall  show  when  we  handle  dreanu. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  imagn 
visible  work  better  than  other  conceits:  as  if  yw 
would  remember  the  word  philosophy,  you  sh»I 
more  surely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  such  a  mar 
for  men  are  best  places,  is  reading  upon  Aristutle^i 
"  Physics :"  than  if  you  should  imagine  him  to  lerr 
"  I'll  go  study  philosophy."  And  therefort-  xhii 
observation  would  be  translated  to  the  subject  •« 
now  speak  of:  for  the  more  lustrous  the  imaginatiM 
is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  iherefwr  1 
conceive,  that  you  shall,  in  that  experiment,  whereal 
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we  ipake  before,  of  bioding  of  thoughts,  less  fail, 
if  you  tell  one  that  such  a  one  shall  name  one  of 
tftolj  men,  than  if  it  were  one  of  twenty  cards.  The 
fxperimoit  of  binding  of  thoughts  would  be  diver- 
sM  and  tried  to  the  foil :  and  you  are  to  note, 
tbetber  it  hi(  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always. 
957.  It  U  good  to  consider,  upon  what  things 
izBajfimtion  hath  moat  force :  and  the  rule,  as  I 
ooocc3?e,ifl,  that  it  hath  most  force  upon  things  that 
bare  the  lightest  and  easiest  motions.  And  there- 
fore above  all,  upon  the  spirits  of  men  :  and  in  them, 
flpQD  foch  affections  as  move  lightest  {  as  upon  pro- 
airing  of  bve  ;  binding  of  lust,  which  is  ever  with 
toagioation ;  upon  men  in  fear ;  or  men  in  irreso- 
litMD;  and  the  like.  Whatsoever  is  of  this  kind 
Vfuld  be  throQghly  inquired.  Trials  likewise  would 
be  msde  upon  plants,  and  that  diligently  :  as  if  you 
dtoold  tell  a  man,  that  such  a  tree  would  die  this 
ytv,  and  will  him  at  these  and  these  times  to  go 
mo  it,  to  see  how  it  thriveth.  As  for  inanimate 
tiiiigs,  it  is  true,  that  the  motions  of  shuffling  of 
eank,  or  casting  of  dice,  are  very  light  motions : 
ud  there  is  a  folly  very  usual,  that  gamesters  ima- 
gne,  that  some  that  stand  by  them  bring  them  ill 
lick.  There  would  be  trial  also  made,  of  holding  a 
ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling  him  that 
hobkth  it,  before,  that  it  shall  strike  so  many  times 
i|uoit  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more ;  or  of 
Mdiiig  a  key  between  two  men's  fingers,  without  a 
Aum ;  and  to  tell  those  that  hold  it,  that  at  such 
t  name  it  shall  go  off  their  fingers  :  for  these  two 
ire  extreme  light  motions.  And  howsoever  I  have 
»o  opinion  of  these  things,  yet  so  much  I  conceive 
to  be  true;  that  strong  imagination  hath  more, 
facte  upon  things  living,  or  that  have  been  living,! 
than  tbings  merely  inanimate  :  and  more  force  like-l 
vite  upon  light  and  subtile  motions,  than  up^ 
BotioDs  vehement  or  ponderous. 

958.  It  is  a  usual  observation,  that  if  the  body 
•f  ooe  murdered  be  brought  before  the  murderer, 
lite  vounds  will  bleed  afresh*  Some  do  affirm,  that 
^  dead  body,  upon  the  presence  of  the  murderer, 
to  opened  the  eyes;  and  that  there  have  been 
•Qch  like  motions,  as  well  where  the  parties  murder- 
«1  bsvc  been  strangled  or  drowned,  as  where  they 
lave  been  killed  by  wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this 
putidpaieth  of  a  miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment, 
^  uaually  bringeth  murders  to  light :  but  if  it  be 
>tteral,  it  must  be  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of 
ottrnage,  to  make  men  impotent  towards  their  wives, 
which,  u  we  have  formerly  touched,  is  so  frequent 
to  Zaot  and  Gascony,  if  it  be  natural,,  must  be  re- 
^ai  to  the  imagination  of  him  that  tieth  the  point 
I  noeeive  it  to  have  the  less  affinity  with  witch- 
ed because  not  peculiar  persons  only,  such  as 
viicbtf  are,  but  any  body  may  do  it. 

^'pertpunu  in  consort  touching  the  secret  virtue  of 
sifmpathy  and  antipathy. 

960.  There  be  many  things  that  work  upon  the 
•piila  of  man  by  secret  ^mpathy  and  antipathy : 
the  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn,  have  been  an- 
nenily  and  generally  received,  and  curiously  as- 


signed to  work  several  effects.  So  much  ia  true ; 
that  stones  have  in  them  fine  spirits,  as  appeareth 
by  their  splendour  j  and  therefore  they  may  work  by 
consent  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  to  comfort  and  esr 
hilarate  them.  Those  that  are  the  best,  for  that 
effect,  are  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  hyacinth 
oriental,  and  the  gold  stone,  which  is  the  yellow 
topaz.  As  for  their  particular  proprieties,  there  is 
no  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  But  it  is  manifest, 
that  light,  above  all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting 
the  spirits  of  men:  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  more  novelty. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why  precious  stones 
comfort  And  therefore  it  were  good  to  have  tinct- 
ed  lanthoms,  or  tincted  screens,  of  glass  coloured 
into  green,  blue,  carnation,  crimson,  purple,  &c.  and 
to  use  them  with  candles  in  the  light  So  likewise 
to  have  round  glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured 
through,  but  with  colours  laid  between  crystals, 
with  handles  to  hold  in  one's  hand.  Prisms  are 
also  comfortable  things.  They  have  of  Paris-work, 
looking-glasses,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  small 
crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones,  of  all 
colours,  that  are  most  glorious  and  pleasant  to  be- 
hold ;  especially  in  the  night  The  pictures  of  In- 
dian feathers  are  likewise  comfortable  and  pleasant 
to  behold.  So  also  fair  and  clear  pools  do  greatly 
comfort  the  eyes  and  spirits,  especially  when  the 
sun  is  not  glaring,  but  over-cast ;  or  when  the  moon 
shineth. 

961.  There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  com- 
fort the  spirits;  and  they  be  of  three  intentions; 
refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient  For  refriger- 
ant, I  wish  them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of  coral,  as  is 
used ;  and  it  hath  been  noted  that  coral,  if  the  party 
that  weareth  it  be  indisposed,  will  wax  pale ;  which 
I  believe  to  be  true,  because  otherwise  distemper  of 
heat  will  make  coral  lose  colour.  I  commend  also 
beads,  or  little  plates  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of 
nitre,  either  alone,  or  with  some  cordial  mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without 
manifest  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  is 
full  of  astriction,  but  yet  is  unctuous,  and  not  cold ; 
and  is  conceived  to  impinguate  those  that  wear  such 
beads;  I  commend  also  beads  of  hartshorn  and 
ivory ;  which  are  of  the  like  nature ;  also  orange 
beads;  also  beads  of  lignum  aloes,  macerated  first 
in  rose-water,  and  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  carduus  benedictus :  also  the  roots  of 
piony  the  male ;  and  of  orrice  ;  and  of  calamus  aro- 
maticus  ;  and  of  rue. 

964.  The  cramp  no  doubt  cometh  of  contraction 
of  sinews;  which  is  manifest,  in  that  it  cometh 
either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  as  after  consumptions,  and 
long  agues  ;  for  cold  and  dryness  do,  both  of  them, 
contract  and  corrugate.  We  see  also,  that  chafing 
a  little  above  the  place  in  pain,  easeth  the  cramp ; 
which  is  wrought  by  the  dilatation  of  the  contracted 
sinews  by  heat  There  are  in  use  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  cramp,  two  things;  the  one,  rings  of  sea- 
horse teeth  worn  upon  the  fingers ;  the  other,  bands 
of  green  periwinkle,  the  herb,  tied  aboutthecalf  of  the 
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leg,  or  the  thigh,  ftc.  where  the  cramp  useth  to 
come.  I  do  find  this  the  more  strange,  because  nei- 
ther of  these  have  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  I  judge  therefore,  that  their  working 
is  rather  upon  the  spirits,  within  the  nerves,  to  make 
them  strive  less,  than  upon  the  bodily  substance  of 
the  nerves. 

965.  1  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other  kinds 
of  bracelets,  for  comforting  the  heart  amd  spirits : 
the  one  of  the  trochisk  of  vipers,  made  into  little 
pieces  of  beads;  for  since  they  do  great  good  in- 
wards, especially  for  pestilent  agues,  it  is  like  they 
will  be  effectual  outwards ;  where  they  may  be  ap- 
plied in  greater  quantity.  There  would  be  trochisk 
likewise  made  of  snakes;  whose  flesh  dried  is 
thought  to  have  a  very  opening  and  cordial  virtue. 
The  other  is,  of  beads  made  of  the  scarlet  powder, 
which  they  call  kermes ;  which  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes :  the 
beads  would  be  made  up  with  ambergrease,  and 
some  pomander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received  and  confirmed 
by  divers  trials,  that  the  root  of  the  male  piony  dried, 
tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling  sickness; 
and  likewise  the  incubus,  which  we  call  the  mare. 
The  cause  of  both  these  diseases,  and  especially  of 
the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach,  is  the  grossness  of 
the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter  into  the  cells  of 
the  brain :  and  therefore  the  working  is  by  extreme 
and  subtile  attenuation;  which  that  simple  hath. 
I  judge  the  like  to  be  in  castoreum,  musk,  rue  seed, 
agnus  castus  seed,  &c. 

967.  There  is  a  stone  which  they  call  the  blood- 
stone, which  worn  is  thought  to  be  good  for  them  that 
bleed  at  the  nose :  which,  no  doubt,  is  by  astriction 
and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Query ,  if  the  stone  taken 
out  of  the  toad's  head,  be  not  of  the  like  virtue ;  for 
the  toad  loveth  shade  and  coolness. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment 
of  the  horse-tooth  ring,  and  the  garland  of  peri- 
winkle, how  that  those  things  which  assuage  the 
strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  contrary  to  the 
intention  desired :  for  in  the  curing  of  the  cramp, 
the  intention  is  to  relax  the  sinews ;  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  spirits  that  they  strive  less,  is  the  best 
help :  80  to  procure  easy  travails  of  women,  the  in- 
tention is  to  bring  down  the  child ;  but  the  best  help 
is,  to  stay  the  coming  down  too  fast:  whereunto 
they  say,  the  toad-stone  likewise  helpeth.  So  in 
pestilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to  expel  the  infec- 
tion by  sweat  and  evaporation  :  but  the  best  means 
to  do  it  is  by  nitre,  diascordium,  and  other  cool 
things,  which  do  for  a  time  arrest  the  expulsion, 
till  nature  can  do  it  more  quietly.  For  as  one  saith 
prettily ;  "  In  the  quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  pesti- 
lent ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come  to  quench 
the  fire  of  a  house ;  which  are  so  busy,  as  one  of 
them  letteth  another."  Surely  it  is  an  excellent 
axiom,  and  of  manifold  use,  that  whatsoever  ap- 
peaseth  the  contention  of  the  spirits,  farthereth 
their  action. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend  the 
wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a  snake,  for  preserving  of 
health.     I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  that  the 


snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  catting  her 
spoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of  us 
eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart's  bom,  because  thcwe 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  for  Pericia 
the  Athenian  used  it,  and  it  is  yet  in  use,  to  wev 
little  bladders  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of  arsenic;  m 
preservatives  against  the  plague:  not  at  they  cod- 
ceive  for  any  comfort  they  yield  to  the  spirilt,  bat 
for  that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  tbe 
venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96,  and  97, 
touching  the  several  sympathies  and  antipathies  for 
medicinal  ose. 

972.  It  is  said,  that  the  guts  or  skin  of  a  woK 
being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure  the  colic.  Urn 
true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacity  sod 
digestion  ;  and  so  it  may  be  the  parts  of  bliii  com- 
fort the  bowels. 

973.  We  see  scare-crows  are  set  op  to  keep  fairdi 
from  com  and  fruit;  it  is  reported  by  some,  tbil 
the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  op  to 
a  dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin ;  sudi  at  nn 
weasels,  pole-cats,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  tb 
head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much;  for  those  vennm 
with  US  know  dogs  better  than  wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  some  creatures,  when  their 
heads  are  roasted,  taken  in  wine,  are  said  tostrengtlv 
en  the  memory ;  as  the  brains  of  hares,  bnum  of 
hens,  brains  of  deers,  &c.  And  it  seemedi  to  be 
incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures  that  art 
fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  use,  is  reported 
to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out  of  their 
graves ;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolf-bane,  tod 
cinque-foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat 
But  I  suppose,  that  the  soporiferoos  medicines  mc 
likest  to  do  it ;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  mito^ 
drake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium,  saffron,  poplar 
leaves,  &c. 

976.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  affections  of 
beasts  when  they  are  in  strength  do  add  some  riitoe 
unto  inanimate  things ;  as  that  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
devoured  by  a  wolt  moveth  itching;  that  a  itow 
bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  behig  thrown  at  him,  diook 
in  powder,  provoketh  choler. 

977.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  diet  rf 
women  with  child  doth  work  much  npon  the  into; 
as  if  the  mother  eat  qninces  much,  and  coriandf^ 
seed,  the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  repress  and  stir 
vapours  that  ascend  to  the  brain,  it  will  make  thf 
child  ingenious ;  and  on  the  contrary  side,  if  tke 
mother  eat  much  onions  or  beans,  or  such  vsporw) 
food ;  or  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  imDwdp- 
rately  ;  or  fast  much ;  or  be  given  to  mnch  mosinj:; 
all  which  send  or  draw  vapours  to  the  head?  it  efr 
dangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatic,  or  of  impe^ 
feet  memory :  and  I  make  the  same  jndgmeot  of 
tobacco  often  taken  by  the  mother. 

978.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  report,  thii 
the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near  the  heart,  comfbrtf  A 
the  heart,  and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true  ih«l 
the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beast  And  thnl  the 
same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape,  applied  to  the  nf«l 
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vf  head,  hdpeth  the  wit }  and  its  good  for  the  faUing 
fidmets:  the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast,  and  hath  a 
dry  train ;  which  may  be  some  eause  of  attenuation 
of  fSpooTS  in  the  head.  Yet  it  is  said  to  move 
dmau  alsa  It  may  be  the  heart  of  a  man  would 
io  more,  but  that  it  is  more  against  men's  minds  to 
ueit;  except  it  be  in  such  as  wear  the  reliques  of 


979.  The  flesh  of  a  hedge>hog,  dressed  and  eaten, 
ti  laid  to  be  a  great  drier :  it  is  true  that  the  juice 
of  a  hedge-hog  must  needs  be  harsh  and  dry,  be- 
tsmt  it  putteth  forth  so  many  prickles :  for  plants 
alio  that  are  fbU  of  prickles  are  generally  dry ;  as 
\km%,  thoms,  berberries^  and  therefore  the  ashes 
of  ifl  hedge-hog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desiecative 
offistnlas. 

980.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  of 
Uood;  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mixture 
of  btliDf  that  are  glutinous  ;  so  it  may  also  partake 
ti  a  aeciet  propriety,  in  that  the  blood  draweth 
Din's  flesh.  And  it  is  approved  that  the  moss  which 
^roweth  npon  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  will 
moch  UcK)d  potently :  and  so  do  the  dregs  or  pow- 
derof  Wood,  severed  from  the  water,  and  dried. 

9BL  It  hath  been  practised,  to  make  white  swal- 
lon,  by  anointing  of  the  eggs  with  oil  Which 
fifct  may  be  produced,  by  the  stopping  of  the  pores 
«f  the  ^11,  and  making  the  juice  that  putteth  forth 
^  fieathers  afterwards  more  penurious.  And  it 
Bajr  be,  the  anointing  of  the  eggs  will  be  as  effec 
Qal  is  the  anointing  of  the  body ;  of  which  vide  the 
npmment  93. 

981  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg^  or 
14ood  nuBgled  with  salt-water,  doth  gather  the  salt- 
»«i,  lad  maketh  the  water  sweeter.  This  may  be 
t^adheiion;  as  in  the  sixth  experiment  of  clarifi- 
o«»n:  it  may  be  also,  that  blood,  and  the  white  of 
<D  ^f  which  is  the  matter  of  a  living  creature, 
^n  iome  sympathy  with  salt:  for  all  life  hath  a 
irmptthy  with  salt.  We  see  that  salt  laid  to  a  cut 
finger  boileth  it ;  so  as  it  seemeth  salt  draweth  blood, 
H  weQ  u  blood  draweth  salt 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the 
■ft«r  hath  an  antipathy  vrith  the  lungs,  if  it  com- 
cih  near  the  body,  and  «rodeth  them.  Whereof  the 
c«ue  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  of  heating 
(be  breath  and  spirits ;  as  cantharides  have  upon 
^e  vatery  parti  of  the  body,  as  urine  and  hydropi- 
^  water.  And  it  is  a  good  rule,  that  whatsoever 
^h  an  operation  upon  oertain  kinds  of  matters, 
*^t,  hi  man's  body,  worketh  most  upon  those  parts 
tlinein  that  kind  of  matter  aboundeth. 

9*i  Generally  that  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted, 
«r  rieeroed,  hath  antipathy  with  the  same  thing 
•*>«  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  sound ;  and  with 
A«»e  parts  which  do  excem :  as  a  carcass  of  man 
^  BTOst  infections  and  odious  to  man ;  a  carrion  of 
t  kone  to  a  horse,  Set, ;  purulent  matter  of  wounds, 
>&d  okers,  carbuncles,  pocks,  scabs,  leprosy,  to 
••nid  flesh ;  and  the  excrement  of  every  species  to 
'*»«  ercature  that  excemeth  them:  but  the  excre- 
BCTti  are  less  pernicious  than  the  corruptions. 

W.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know 
Ibt  dog-killer ;  when,  as  in  times  of  infection,  some 


petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dugs ;  and  that 
though  they  have  never  seen  him  before,  yet  they 
will  all  come  forth,  and  bark  and  fly  at  him. 

986.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation,  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  so  un- 
certain, as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination 
ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it  first 
throughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  secret 
passages  of  sympathy  between  persons  of  near  blood  ,* 
as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children, 
husbands,  wives,  &c.  There  be  many  reports  in 
history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  near- 
ness, men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  my- 
self remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father 
d3ring  in  London,  two  or  three  days  before  my  fa- 
ther's death,  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers 
English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's  house  in  the 
country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar. 
There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle  or  no  I 
cannot  say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a 
sense  of  their  wives  breeding  children,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  those  that  are  near  in  blood,  there 
may  be  the  like  passage,  and  instincts  of  nature,  be- 
tween great  friends  and  enemies:  and  sometimes 
the  revealing  is  unto  another  person,  and  not  to  the 
party  himself.  I  remember  Philippus  Commineus, 
a  grave  writer,  reporteth,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate,  said  one  day  after  mass 
to  king  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  :  "  Sir,  your 
mortal  enemy  is  dead ;"  what  time  duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Granson  against 
the  Switzers.  Some  trial  also  would  be  made, 
whether  pact  or  agreement  do  any  thing ;  as  if  two 
friends  should  agree,  that  such  a  day  in  every  week, 
they,  being  in  far  distant  places,  should  pray  one  for 
another ;  or  should  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for 
another's  sake;  whether  if  one  of  them  should 
break  their  vow  and  promise,  the  other  should  have 
any  feeling  of  it  in  absence. 

988.  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and 
affections  of  singular  persons,  it  is  probable  the 
force  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
affections  of  multitudes :  as  if  a  victory  should  be 
won  or  lost  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there  not 
some  sense  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concem- 
eth ;  because  of  the  great  joy  or  grief  that  many 
men  are  possessed  with  at  once  P  Pius  Quintus,  at 
the  very  time  when  that  memorable  victory  was 
won  by  the  christians  against  the  Turks,  at  the 
naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing  of  causes 
in  consistory,  brake  off  suddenly,  and  said  to  those 
about  him,  "It  is  now  more  time  we  should  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  great  victory  he  hath  granted 
us  against  the  Turks :"  it  is  true,  that  victory  had  a 
Sjrmpathy  with  his  spirit ;  for  it  was  merely  his  work 
to  conclude  that  league.  It  may  be  that  revelation 
was  divine;  but  what  shall  we  say  then  to  a  number 
of  examples  amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans? 
where  the  people  being  in  theatres  at  plays,  have 
had  news  of  victories  and  overthrows,  some  few 
days  before  any  messenger  could  come. 

It  is  true,  that  that  may  hold  in  these  things, 
which  is  the  general  root  of  superstition :  namely. 
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that  men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when 
they  miss ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  for- 
get and  pass  over  the  other.  But  touching  divina- 
tion, and  the  misgiving  of  minds,  we  shall  speak 
m«re  when  we  handle  in  general  the  nature  of 
minds,  and  souls,  and  spirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  some  rules  of  imagi- 
nation; and  touching  the  fortifying  of  the  same. 
We  have  set  down  also  some  few  instances  and  di- 
rections, of  the  force  of  imagination  upon  beasts,  &c. 
upon  plants,  and  upon  inanimate  bodies :  wherein 
you  must  still  observe,  that  your  trials  be  upon  sub- 
tle and  light  motions,  and  not  the  contrary ;  for  you 
will  sooner  by  imagination  bind  a  bird  from  singing 
than  from  eating  or  flying :  and  I  leave  it  to  every 
man  to  choose  experiments  which  himself  thinketh 
most  commodious ;  giving  now  but  a  few  examples 
of  every  of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  some  imaginant,  observing  the  rules 
formerly  prescribed,  for  binding  of  a  bird  from 
singing ;  and  the  like  of  a  dog  fVom  barking.  Try 
also  the  imagination  of  some,  whom  you  shall  ac- 
commodate with  things  to  fortify  it,  in  cock-fights, 
to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other  more 
cowardly.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks, 
or  in  coursing  of  a  deer,  or  hare,  with  grey-hounds : 
or  in  horse  races ;  and  the  like  comparative  mo- 
tions :  for  you  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken 
or  slack  a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him 
stand  still,  that  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  also  you  may  try  the  force  of 
imagination  upon* the  lighter  sort  of  motions:  as 
upon  the  sudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of  herbs ; 
or  upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other;  or  upon 
their  closing  and  opening,  &c. 

992.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the  force 
of  imagination,  upon  staying  the  working  of  beer 
when  the  barm  is  put  in ;  or  upon  the  coming  of 
butter  or  cheese,  after  the  churning,  or  the  rennet 
be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  every  where  al- 
leged, for  example  of  secret  proprieties  and  influxes, 
that  the  torpedo  marina,  if  it  be  touched  with  a  long 
stick,  doth  stupify  the  hand  of  him  that  toucheth  it. 
It  is  one  degree  of  working  at  a  distance,  to  work 
by  the  continuance  of  a  fit  medium ;  as  sound  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  striking  upon  a  bow- 
string, if  the  bora  of  the  bow  be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute 
much  to  the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of 
living  creatures;  so  as  they  be  taken  from  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  still  alive  :  as  if  the  crea- 
tures still  living  did  infuse  some  immateriate  virtue 
and  vigour  into  the  part  severed.  So  much  may  be 
true ;  that  any  part  taken  from  a  living  creature 
newly  slain,  may  be  of  greater  force  than  if  it  were 
taken  from  the  like  creature  dying  of  itself^  because 
it  is  fuller  of  spirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of  in- 
dividuals in  plants  and  living  creatures ;  as  to  cut 
off  a  stock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  you  cut 
off  to  putrify,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  the  rest 
of  the  stock :  or  if  you  should  cut  off  part  of  the 


tail  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to  potri^, 
and  so  see  whether  it  will  fester,  or  keep  from  head- 
ing, the  part  which  remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  ccotiBae 
love,  if  one  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  of  the  hair 
of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing of  the  imagination :  and  perhaps  a  gbve,  or 
other  like  favour,  may  as  well  do  it 

997.  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been 
entire,  or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the  most  in- 
credible ;  yet  according  onto  our  faithful  manner  of 
examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little 
mention  of  it  The  taking  away  of  waru  by  rob- 
bing them  witli  somewhat  that  afterwards  is  put  to 
waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and 
I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own 
experience*  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  i^kni 
one  of  my  fingers :  afterwards,  when  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paria,  there  grew 
upon  both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least 
a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  English  am- 
bassador's lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  saper- 
stition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts :  whereupon  she  got  &  piece  of  laid 
with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with 
the  fat  side  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which 
I  had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  aun,  upon  a 
post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the  south. 
The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks  space  all 
the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart  which  I 
had  so  long  endured,  for  company.  But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in  a  short 
time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  agaia: 
but  the  going  away  of  that  which  had  stayed  to 
long  doth  yet  stick  with  me.  They  say  the  like  i» 
done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  green  elder 
stick,  and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  mock. 
It  would  be  tried  with  coros  and  wens*  and  stich 
other  excrescences.  I  would  have  it  also  tried  with 
some  parts  of  Uving  creatures  that  are  nearest  the 
nature  of  excrescences ;  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the 
spurs  of  cocks,  the  horns  of  beasts,  &e.  And  I 
would  have  it  tried  both  ways;  both  by  rabljong 
those  parts  with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before ;  and  by 
cutting  off  some  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it 
to  consume :  to  see  whether  it  will  work  any  effect 
towards  the  consumption  of  that  part  which  wna 
once  joined  with  it 

998.  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched,  that 
the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh  the  woond, 
will  heal  the  wound  itselt  In  this  experiment, upoa 
the  relation  of  men  of  credit  though  myself,  as  yet. 
am  not  fully  inclined  to  beheve  it  you  ahall  note 
the  points  following :  first  the  ointment  wherewith 
this  is  done  is  made  of  divert  ingrcdienta  i  whereof 
the  strangest  and  hardest  to  come  by,  are  the  moM 
upon  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  unburicd ;  and  the 
fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  gene- 
ration. These  two  last  1  could  easily  suspect  to  be 
prescribed  as  a  8tarting<4iole;  that  if  the  experimeat 
proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the  beastA 
were  not  killed  in  the  due  time;  for  as  lor  the  moo^ 
it  is  certain  there  is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland 
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opoo  Bbin  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied.  Thei 
dhet  ingredients  are,  the  blood-stone  in  powder/ 
lod  Mme  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a  virtu^ 
(ostmeh  blood;  as  also  the  moss  hath.  And  the' 
d»cription  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chemical  dispensatory  of  Crollius.  Secondly, 
iht  arne  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  the  hnrt  itself 
wmkfth  not  the  effect;  but  only  applied  to  the 
wttpon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like  well,  they  do  not 
oUcrre  the  confecting  of  the  ointment  under  any 
errtain  constellation ;  which  commonly  is  the  ex- 
one  of  magical  medicines  when  they  fail,  that  they 
tfre  HOC  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourth- 
ly, it  may  be  applied  to  the  weapon,  though  the 
putxbnit  be  at  great  distance.  Fifthly,  it  seemeth 
tbe  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  need- 
fol  toconetur ;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the  know- 
Irdfe  of  the  party  wounded:  and  thus  much  has 
t«n  tried,  that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake, 
bith  been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  without  the  know- 
Wfeof  the  party  hnrt,  and  presently  the  party  hurt 
bi  been  hi  great  rage  of  pain,  till  the  weapon  was 
ic^ioiiited.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  you  can- 
WK  gvt  tfie  weapon,  yet  if  you  put  an  instrument  of 
it»  orwood,  resembling  the  weapon,  into  the  wound, 
ThfTfby  it  bleedeth,  the  anointing  of  that  instru- 
•nl  will  serve  and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt 
■bonld  be  a  device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure 
a  request  and  use :  because  many  times  you  cannot 
««w  by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the  wound 
B9X  be  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  wine,  or 
^t  party's  own  water ;  and  then  bound  up  close  in 
isf  Haen,  and  no  more  dressing  renewed  till  it  be 
«*wle.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  must  be  wrapped 
Bp  close,  as  far  aa  the  ointment  goeth,that  it  taketh 
■ovind.  Ninthly,  the  ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off 
fro©  the  sword  and  keep  it,  will  serve  again ;  and 
B»lw  increase  in  virtue  than  diminish.  Tenthly, 
^  vifl  core  in  far  shorter  time  than  ointments  of 
Teonds  commonly  do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast 
M  veil  as  a  man  ;  which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest, 
^fcanie  it  snbjecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial. 

^^prriwtent  solitary  touching  secret  proprieties, 
^.  I  would  have  men  know,  that  though  I  re- 


prehend the  easy  passing  over  the  causes  of  things, 
by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden  virtues,  and 
proprieties,  for  this  hath  arrested  and  laid  asleep  all 
true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I  do  not  understand, 
but  that  in  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much 
will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto 
indication  cannot  so  fully  reach :  and  this  not  only 
in  specie,  but  in  individuo.  So  in  physic ;  if  you 
will  cure  the  jaundice,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
the  medicine  must  not  be  cooling;  for  that  will 
hinder  the  opening  which  the  dit>ease  requireth : 
that  it  must  not  be  hot ;  for  that  will  exasperate 
choler :  that  it  must  go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the 
obstruction  which  causeth  the  disease,  &c.  But  you 
must  receive  from  experience  that  powder  of  Cha- 
mspytis,  or  the  like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the 
jaundice.  So  again,  a  wise  physician  doth  not  con- 
tinue still  the  same  medicine  to  a  patient ;  but  he 
will  vary,  if  the  first  medicine  doth  not  apparently 
succeed  :  for  of  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the 
jaundice,  stone,  agues,  &c.  that  will  do  good  in  one 
body  which  will  not  do  good  in  another ;  according 
to  the  correspondence  the  medicine  hath  to  the 
individual  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  general  sympathy 
o/ men*  s  spirits. 

1000.  The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity, 
fame,  honour,  submission  and  subjection  of  other 
men's  minds,  wills,  or  affections,  although  these 
things  may  be  desired  for  other  ends,  seemeth  to  be 
a  thing  in  itself,  without  contemplation  of  conse- 
quence, grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man. 
This  thing,  surely,  is  not  without  some  signification, 
as  if  all  spirits  and  souls  of  men  cnme  forth  out  of 
one  divine  limbus ;  else  why  should  men  be  so  much 
affected  with  that  which  others  think  or  say  ?  The 
best  temper  of  minds  desirefh  good  name  and  true 
honour :  the  lighter,  popularity  and  applause :  the 
more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny ;  as  is  seen 
in  great  conquerors  and  troublcrs  of  the  world :  and 
yet  more  in  arch-heretics;  for  the  introducing  of  new 
doctrines  is  likewise  an  affectation  of  tyranny  over 
the  understandings  and  beliefs  of  men. 
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A  M^ORK  UNFINISHED. 


TO  THE  READER. 

This  fable  my  lord  devised,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model  or  description  of  a  eol- 
lege,  instituted  for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the 
benefit  of  men;  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Works.  And  even 
so  far  his  lordship  hath  proceeded,  as  to  finish  that  part  Certainly  the  model  is  more  vast  and  high, 
than  can  possibly  be  imitated  in  all  things ;  notwithstanding  most  things  therein  are  within  men's  power 
to  effect.  His  lordship  thought  also  in  this  present  fable,  to  have  composed  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of  the 
best  state  or  mould  of  a  commonwealth  ;  but  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long  work,  his  desire  of  coHecting 
the  Natural  History  diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  degrees  before  it 

This  work  of  the  New  Atlantis,  as  much  as  concemeth  the  English  edition,  his  lordship  designed  for 
this  place  ;  in  regard  it  hath  so  near  affinity,  in  one  part  of  it,  with  the  preceding  Natural  History. 
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Ws  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and 
Japan,  by  the  South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals  for 
twelve  months ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the  east, 
though  soft  and  weak,  for  five  months  space  and 
more.  But  then  the  wind  came  about,  and  settled 
in  the  west  for  many  days,  so  as  we  could  make 
little  or  no  way,  and  were  sometimes  in  purpose  to 
turn  back.  But  then  again  there  arose  strong  and 
great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a  point  east,  which 
carried  us  up,  for  all  that  we  could  do,  towards  the 
north  :  by  which  time  our  victuals  failed  us,  though 
we  had  made  good  spare  of  them.  So  that  finding 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wilderness  of 
waters  in  the  world,  without  victual,  we  gave  our- 
selves for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Yet 
we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above, 
who  showeth  "  his  wonders  in  the  deep;"  beseech- 
ing him  of  his  mercy,(that  as  in  the  beginning  he 
discovered  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth 
dry  land ;  so  he  would  now  discover  land  to  us,  that 
we  might  not  perish.^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
next  day  about  evening,  we  saw  within  a  kenning* 
before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick  clouds, 
which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land ;  knowing 
how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was  utterly  un- 
knoTin ;   and  might  have  islands  or  continents,  that 


hitherto  were  not  come  to  light.  Wherefore  we 
bent  our  course  thither,  where  we  saw  the  appear 
ance  of  land  all  that  night ;  and  in  the  dawning  of 
the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  discern  that  it  wa« 
a  land,  fiat  to  our  sight  And  full  of  boscage,  which 
made  it  show  the  more  dark.j  And  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  sailing,  we  enterea  into  a  good  haven, 
being  the  port  of  a  fair  city  ;  not  great  indeed,  but 
well  built,  and  that  gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the 
sea;  and  we  thinking  every  minute  long  till  wc 
were  on  land,  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  ofiercd 
to  land.  But  straightways  we  saw  divers  of  the 
people  with  batons  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  for- 
bidding us  to  land ;  yet  without  any  cries  or  fierce- 
ness, but  only  as  warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they 
made.  Whereupon  being  not  a  h'ttle  discomforted, 
we  were  advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 
During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  amall 
boat,  with  about  eight  persons  in  it ;  whereof  one  of 
them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  came  aboard  our 
ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at  all.  And  when 
he  saw  one  of  our  number  present  himself  somewhat 
afore  the  rest,  he  drew  forth  a  little  scroll  of  parch- 
ment, somewhat  yellower  than  our  parchmeo^  and 
shining  like  the  leaves  of  writing-tables,  but  pther- 
wise  soft  and  flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  owr  fbre- 
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BoM  man.    fn  which  scroll  were  written  in  ancient 

Hebrew,  and  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in  good  Latin 

i  the  school,  and  in  Spanish,  these  words  ;  "  Land 

jt  Dot,  none  of  yon,  and  provide  to  he  gone  ttom 

dtb  coast  wirhin  sixteen   days,  except  you  have 

Ib^ier  time  given  you :  meanwhile,  if  you  want 

Ml  water,  or  Tictna],  or  help  for  ydur  sick,  or  thatj 

yoorihip needeth  repair,  write  down  your  wants/ 

tul  yoo  shall  have  that  which  helongeth  to  mercy .'^ 

This  sToU  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  cherubim'4 

vingi,  not  spread,  but  hanging  downwards,  and  hf 

tb'n  a  cross.     This  being  delivered,  the  officer 

:  fttarned,  sod  left  only  a  servant  with  ns  to  receive 

I  larsuwer.  Consulting  hereupon  amongst  ourselves, 

I  %f  fere  anieh  perplexed.     The  denial  of  landing, 

lod  haity  warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much ;  on 

Ike  oilier  sideOo  find  that  the  people  had  languages, 

nj  were  lo  fbll  of  humanity,  did  comfort  us  not 

I  Bltle.J^nd  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that 

|iMnfl(Mt  was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and  as  it 

tttf  a  errtain  presage  of  good.^  Our  answer  was 

■  the  Spanish  tongue  \  **  That  for  our  ship,  it  was 

Hi);  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and  contrary 

vn^thsn  any  tempests.     For  our  sick,  they  were 

tally,  and  in  very  ill  case ;  so  that  if  they  were  not 

fmnitted  to  land,  they  ran  in  danger  of  their  lives." 

IphffathfT  wants  we  set  down  in  particular ;  adding, 

(^hat  we  had  some  little  store  of  merchandise,  which 

Vir  ptrased  them  to  deal  for,  it  might  supply  our 

I  fcnh  without  being  chargeable  unto  them.'J^    We 

,  ^ed  sQfiie  reward  in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and 

»P»w  of  eriiDsoD  velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer ; 

^  the  lervant  took  them  not,  nor  would  scarce 

I  ^  spon  them ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in 

I  *o<her  little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  despatched  our 
•wfr,  there  came  towards  us  a  person,  as  it  seemed, 
•'plaoe.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  sleeves, 
Itakhidof  water-ehamblet,  of  an  excellent  azure 
'  •'*».  fer  more  glossy  than  ours ;  his  under  apparel 
••»  pwtt  and  so  was  his  hat,  being  in  the  form 
i^itirhaae,  daintily  made,  and  not  so  huge  as  the 
^*i*nk  tatbans ;  and  the  locks  of  his  hair  came 
^  bdow  the  brims  of  it.  A  reverend  man  was 
j^M  behold.  Qle  cnme  in  a  boat,  gilt  in  some  part 
^^wiflj  four  persons  more  only  in  that  boat; 
*i  »u  followed  by  another  boat,  wherein  were 
•■aetweBty.7  When  he  was  come  within  u  flight 
*(fOt  of  onr  sAip,  signs  were  made  to  us,  that  we 
™i»M  tend  fbrth  some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water, 
•^  we  presently  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the 
F"»apsl  man  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our 
^"^  with  him.  When  we  were  come  within 
,*  yaids  of  their  boat,  they  called  to  us  to  stay, 
*■!  not  to  approach  farther ;  which  we  did.  And 
*f^pon  the  man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood 
^*nd  with  a  loud  voice  in  Spanish,  asked,  "  Are  ye 
j^tiaiwf*  We  answered,  "we  were;**  fearing 
« Waa,  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen  in  the 
•option.  At  which  answer  the  said  person 
bN  sp  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  and  drew  it 
^y  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the  gesture  they  use 
»»»tn  they  ihank  God,  and  then  said :  ^If  ye  will 
•*nr,  an  of  you,  by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that 


ye  are  no  pirates  ;  nor  have  shed  blood  lawfully  nor 
unlawfully  within  forty  days  past :  you  may  have 
licence  to  come  on  land."^  We  said,  "  we  were  all 
ready  to  take  that  oath."  Whereupon  one  of  those 
that  were  with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  notary,  « 
made  entry  of  this  act.  Which  done,  another  of 
the  attendants  of  the  great  person,  which  was  with 
him  in  the  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had  spoken  a 
little  to  him,  said  aloud ;  fMy  lord  would  have  you 
know,  that  it  is  not  of  pniSe  or  greatness,  that  he 
Cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but  for  that  in  your 
answer  yon  declare,  that  you  have  many  sick  amongHt 
you,  he  was  warned  by  the  conservator  of  health  of 
the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a  distance.'^  We  bowed 
ourselves  towards  him  and  answered,  **  we  were  his 
humble  servants ;  and  accounted  for  great  honour, 
and  singular  humanity  towards  us,  that  which  was 
already  done ;  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of 
the  sickness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious."  So  * 
he  returned ;  and  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to 
us  aboard  our  ship ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of 
that  country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between 
orange  tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  excel- 
lent odour.  He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  for  a  preser-  ^ 
vative  against  infection.  He  gave  us  our  oath; 
(JJ^By  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  merits  :'^and  after 
told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  we  should  be  sent  to,  and  brought  to  the 
Strangers'  house,  so  he  called  it,  where  we  should  be 
accommodated  of  things,  both  for  our  whole,  and 
for  our  sick.  So  he  left  us ;  and  wheii  we  offered 
him  some  pistolets,  he  smiling,  said,  ^he  must  not 
be  twice  paid  for  one  labourj?  meaning,  as  I  take* 
it,  that  he  had  a  salary  suffiaent  of  the  state  for  his 
service.  For,  as  I  after  learned,  they  call  an  officer 
that  taketh  rewards,  Twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  his  cane,  and 
told  us,  "(^e  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Strangers' 
house ;  and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because 
we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our 
business.)  (For**  said  he,  "  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  there  shall  first  go  with  me,  some  few  of  you, 
and  see  the  place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  conve- 
nient for  you ;  and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick, 
and  the  rest  of  your  number,  which  we  will  bring 
on  land."  )  We  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  this 
care,  which  he  took  of  desolate  strangers,  God  would 
reward.  And  so  six  of  us  went  on  land  with  him  : 
and  when  we  were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and 
turned  to  us,  and  said,  *(lie  was  but  our  servant, 
and  our  guide.")  He  led  us  through  three  fair 
streets ;  and  all  the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered 
some  people  on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row  i^  but 
in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonden 
at  us,  but  to  welcome  us ;  ^ nd  divers  of  them,  as  we 
passed  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad; 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  welcome. 
The  Strangers'  house  is  a  fair  and  spacious  house, 
built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our 
brick  ;  and  with  handsome  windows,  some  of  glass, 
some  of  a  kind  of  caml)ric  oiled.  He  brought  us 
first  into  a  fair  parlour  above  stairs,  and  then  asked  us, 
"  What  number  of  persons  we  were  ?  And  how  many 
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sick?"  We  answered,  «*we  are  in  all,  «ick  and 
whole,  one  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were 
seventeen."  He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a  little, 
and  to  stay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which  was  about 
an  hour  after;  and  then  he  led  us  to  see  the 
chambers,  which  were  provided   for  us,  bein^  in 

,  number  nineteen :  they  having  cast  it,  as  it  seem- 
eth,  that  four  of  those  chambers,  which  were  better 

^  than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of  the  principal 
men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them  alone  by  them- 
selves; and  the  other  fifteen  chambers,  were  to  lodge 
us  two  and  two  together.  The  chambers  were 
handsome  and  cheerful  chambers,  and  furnished 
civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a  long  gallery,  like  a 
dorture,  where  he  showed  us  all  along  the  one  side, 
for  the  other  side  was  but  wall  and  window,  seven- 
teen cells,  very  neat  ones,  having  partitions  of  cedar 
wood.  Which  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  forty, 
many  more  than  we  needed,  were  instituted  as  an 
infirmary  for  sick  persons.  And  he  told  us  withal, 
that  as  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  his  cell  to  a  chamber :  for  which  pur- 
pose there  were  set  forth  ten  spare  chambers,  besides 
the  number  we  spake  of  before.  This  done,  he 
brought  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  op  his 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge 
or  command,  said  to  us,  "  Ye  are  to  know  that  the 
custom  of  the  land  reqnireth,  that  after  this  day  and 
to-morrow,  which  we  give  you  for  removing  of  your 
people  from  your  ship,  you  are  to  keep  within  doors 
for  three  days.  /  But  let  it  not  trouble  you,  nor  do 
not  think  yourselves  restrained,  but  rather  left  to 
your  rest  and  ease.  You  shall  want  nothing,  and 
there  are  six  of  our  people  appointed  to  attend  you, 
for  any  business  you  may  have  abroad."  We  gave 
him  thanks,  with  all  affection  and  respect,  and  said, 
"  God  surely  is  manifested  in  this  land."     We  offer- 

^  ed  him  also  twenty  pistolets ;  but  he  smiled,  and 
only  said ;  "  What?  twice  paid !"  And  so  he  left  us. 
Soon  after  our  dinner  was  served  in;  which  was 
right  good  viands,  both  for  hrend  and  meat :  better 

(than  any  collegiate  diet  that  I  have  known  in  Europe. 
We  had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and 
good  ^  wine  of  the  grape ;  a  drink  of  grain,  such  as 
is  wilh  us  our  ale,  but  more  clear ;  and  a  kind  of 
cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country ;  a  wonderful 
pleasing  and  refreshing  drink.  Besides,  there  were 
brought  in  to  us  great  store  of  those  8carleti>range8 
for  our  sick :  which,  they  said,  were  an  assured  re- 
medy for  sickness  taken  at  sea.  l^^here  was  given 
•  us  also  a  box  of  small  grey  or  whitish  pills,  which 
they  wished  our  sick  should  take,  one  of  the  pills* 
every  night  before  sleep;  which,  they  said,  would 
hasten  their  recovery.^  The  next  day,  after  that  our 
trouble  of  carriage,  and  removing  of  our  men  and 
goods  out  of  our  ship,  was  somewhat  settled  and 
quiet,  I  thought  good  to  call  our  company  together ; 
and  when  they  were  assembled  said  unto  them; 
"  My  dear  friends,  let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it 
standeth  with  us.  We  are  men  cast  on  land,  as 
Jonas  was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were 
as  buried  in  the  deep  :  and  now  we  are  on  land,  we 
are  but  between  death  and  life  /  for  we  are  beyond 
both  the  old  world  and  the  newjiand  whether  ever 


we  shall  see  Europet  God  only  knoweth.  It  is  a 
kind  of  miracle  hath  brought  us  hither :  and  it  mast 
be  little  less  that  shall  bring  us  hence.  Therefore 
in  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 
present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  efery 
man  reform  his  own  ways.  A  Besides  we  are  cone 
here  amongst  a  christian  pe!>ple»  full  of  piety  and 
humanity :  let  us  not  bring  that  confusion  of  fact 
upon  ourselves,  as  to  show  our  vices  or  unworthinea  ' 
before  them.  )  Yet  there  is  more :  for  they  have  by 
commandment,  though  in  form  of  courtesy,  cloistered 
us  within  these  walls  for  three  days :  who  knpveth 
whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  taste  of  our  manaers 
and  conditions  ?  ^  And  if  they  find  them  bad,  to 
banish  us  straightways  ;  if  good,  to  give  us  farther 
time.^  For  these  men,  that  they  have  given  us  for 
attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us.  There- 
fore for  God's  love,  and  as  we  love  the  weal  of  oor 
souls  and  bodies,  let  us  so  behave  ourselves  as  vc 
may  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  a 
the  eyes  of  this  people."  Our  company  with  one 
voice  thanked  roe  for  my  good  admonition,  and  pro- 
mised me  to  live  soberly  and  civilly,  and  without 
giving  any  the  least  occasion  of  offence.  'So  we 
spent  our  three  days  joyfully,  and  without  care,  in 
expectation  what  would  be  done  with  us  when  they 
were  expired.  During  which  time,  we  had  every 
hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick;  who  thought 
themselves  cast  into  some  divine  pool  of  healing; 
they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past,  there 
came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen  before, 
clothed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  save  that  his 
turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on  the  top. 
He  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.  At  bis  coming 
in  he  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad. 
We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  sod 
submissive  manner ;  as  looking  that  from  him  we 
should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.  He  desired 
to  speak  with  some  few  of  us :  whereupon  six  of  us 
only  stayed,  and  the  rest  avoided  the  room.*  He 
said,  '*  I  am  by  ofiSce  governor  of  this  House  of 
Strangers,  and  by  vocation  I  am  a  christian  priest; 
and  therefore  am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  ser- 
vice,(both  as  strangers,  and  chiefly  as  Christians. 
Somelhings  I  may  tell  you,  which  I  think  you  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  hear.  The  state  hath  given 
you  licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks/ and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions 
ask  farther  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  pre* 
cise  ^nd  I  do  not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  for  you  such  farther  time  as  may  be  coofe- 
nient.  Ye  shall  also  understand,  that  the  Strangers' 
House  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  aforeband; 
for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty-seven  years ; 
for  so  long  it  is  since  any  stranger  arrived  in  tbix 
part:  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care;  the  state  will^ 
defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay  ;  neither  shall  you 
stay  one  day  the  less  for  that.  (As  for  any  mer- 
chandise you  have  brought,  ye  shall  be  well  used, 
and  have  your  return  either  in  merchandise,  or  in 
gold  and  silver :  for  to  us  it  is  all  one.]^  And  if  voa 
have  any  other  request  to  make,  hide  it  not.  ^or 
ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make  your  ooonteimnce  to 
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&fl  by  tbe  answer  yc  shall  receiver)  Only  this  I 
mact  feQ  yon,  that  none  of  yon  must  go  above  a 
iAnm,"  that  Is  with  them  a  mile  and  a  half,  "  from 
fe  Tails  of  the  city  without  special  leave."  We 
vtTWfred,  after  we  had  looked  awhile  one  npon  ^n- 
dhft;  admiring  thi9(igracioii8  and  parent-like  usage^ 
*•  Aitf  ve  eould  not  tell  what  to  say :  for  we  wantea 
vDfb  to  express  our  thanks;  and  his  noble  Aree 
^tn  left  us  nothing  to  ask.  It  seemed  to  us,  that 
«f  bid  before  ns  a  picture  of  our  salvation  in  hea- 
^a:  for  we  that  were  awhile  since  in  the  jaws  of 
^b,  were  now  brought  into  a  place  where  we 
fbood  nothing  hut  consolations.  For  the  command- 
KBt  Isid  upon  ns,  we  would  not  fail  to  obey  it, 
IbMigfa  it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should  be 
atofd  to  tread  farther  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
pwnA/*  We  added;  **  Uiat  our  tongues  should 
Ik  elcat e  to  the  rooft  of  our  mouths,  ere  we  should 
%rt  ehher  his  reverend  person,  or  this  whole 
•Koo  in  our  prayers."  We  also  most  humbly  be- 
■Bght  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true  servants,  by 
«]at  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were  bounden, 
trm^  rod  presenting  both  our  persons  and  all  we 
OH)  «t  his  feet  He  said  ;  **  he  was  a  priest,  and 
Med  lai(a^priest'8  reward ;  which  was  our  brotherly 
bn,  and  the  good  of  our  sods  and  bodies.'^  So  he 
tint  frtmi  us,  not  without  tears  of  tenderness  in  his 
f^t  and  left  us  also  confused  with  joy  and  kind- 
•»»,«yiiig  amongst  ourselves,  "  that  we  were  come 
■Bir  i  land  of  angels,  which  did  appear  to  us  daily, 
•4  prevent  us  with  comforts  which  we  thought  not 
<  much  less  expected." 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  governor 
*>Be  to  OS  againyand  after  salutations  said  fami- 
krif.that  he  was  come  to  visit  us;  and  called  for 
*ch«r,  and  sat  him  down  :^^d  we  being  some  ten 
l^w.  the  rest  were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  else  gone 
j^»n«4  tat  down  with  him.  J  And  when  we  were  seU 
W  brpn  thus  :  "  We  of  this  island  of  Bensalem," 

t«o  ihey  call  it  in  their  language,  "  have  this  j 
I  If  mcauK  of  our  solitary  situation,  and  of  the 
V*  ^  secrecy  which  we  have  for  our  travellers, 
M  (an  rare  admisicion  of  strangers ;  we  know  well 
•«  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  are  ourselves 
I^^Mwn.  ^Therefore  because  he  that  knoweth  least 
^^itAWtmk  questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the 
«"tftimiient  of  the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions, 
fc«n  that  I  ask  you."  We  answered  ;  "  That  we 
WnWy  thanked  him  that  he  would  give  us  leave  so 
•**>?  and  that  we  conceived  by  the  taste  we  had 
^^''^ly,  that  there  was  no  worldly  thing  on  earth 
*we  worthy  to  be  known  than  the  state  of  that 
^py  land.  But  above  all,"  we  said,  **  since  that 
•►  WWB  met  from  the  several  ends  of  the  world, 
•i  ^oped  assuredly  that  we  should  meet  one  day  in 
ftt  Lmgdom  of  heaven,  for  that  we  were  both  parts 
^''^'"'rtians,  we  desired  to  know,  in  respect  that  land 
•tt  10  rrmote,  and  so  divided  by  vast  and  unknown 
**»  ftrnn  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on 
J*^  •ho  was  the  apostle  of  that  nation,  and 
^  «  •a*  converted  to  the  faith  ?"  It  appeared 
*•  iw  Eh«  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this 
•"  1»«i»iw:  he  said,  **(Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you,> 
^  Bikisg  this  question  m  the  first  place;  for  it 


showeth  that  you  *  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven;* and  I  shall  gladly  and  briefly  satisfy  your 
demand.  "  ' 

**  About  twenty  years  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by  the 
people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  island,  withinjoigh^.the  night  was*  clou(fy  and 
calm,  as  it  mifht  be  some  mile  into  the  sea,  a  great 
pillar  of  li^ht;  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column 
or  cylinder  rising  from  the  sea,  a  great  way  up  to- 
wards heaven :  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  seen  a  large 
cross  of  light,  more  bright  and  resplendent  than  the 
body  of  the  pillar.  Upon  which  so  strange  a  spec- 
tacle, the  people  of  the  city  gathered  apace  together 
upon  the  sands  to  wonder ;  and  so  after  put  them- 
selves into  a  number  of  small  boats,  to  go  nearer  to 
this  marvellous  sight  But  when  the  boats  were 
come  within  about  (sixty  yards  of  the  pillar,^hey  U 
found  themselves  all  Dound,  and  could  go  no  farther, 
yet  so  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might 
not  approach  nearer :  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as 
in  a  theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  a  heavenly 
sign.  It  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  ot  the 
boats  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  society  of(Solo- 
mon's  house,  which  house  or  college,  my  good  bre- 
thren, is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom  Awho  having 
awhile  attentively  and  devoutly  vietK^d  and  con- 
templated this  pillar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon  hia 
face ;  and  then  raising  himself  up  upon  his  knees, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his  prayers 
in  t))is  manner :        > 

(^*Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth;  thou  hast 
vou^safed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to 
know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of  them ; 
and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the  gene- 
rations of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of 
nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illusions  of 
all  sorts^  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before 
this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we  now  see  before 
our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true  miracle ;  /€nd  for- 
asmuch as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  thou  never 
workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end, 
for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws,  and  thou 
exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great  cau8e)/we  most 
humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and 
to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy  i) 
.which  thou  dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by 
sending  it  unto  us/J 

**  When  he  hadmade  this  prayer,  he  presently 
found  the  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  unbound ; 
whereas  all  the  rest  remained  still  fast;  and  taking 
that  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to  approilch,  he  caused 
the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silence  rowed  towards 
the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  aAd  # 
cross  of  light  brake  up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it 
were  into  a  firmament  of  many  stars;  which  also 
vanished  soon  after,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of  cedar,  dry,  and 
not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though  it  swam.  And 
in  the  fore-end  of  it  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a 
small  green  branch  of  palm ;  and  when  the  wise 
man  had  taken  it  with  all  reverence  into  his  boat, 
it  opened  of  itself,  and  there  were  found  in  it  a  book 
and  n  letter ;  both  written  in  fine  parchment,  and 
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wrapped  in  tindons  of  linen.  The  book  contained 
all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, according  as  you  have  them,  for  we  know 
well  what  the  churches  with  you  receive,  and  the 
Apocalypse  itself:  and  some  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  not  at  that  time  writ- 
ten, were  nevertheless  in  the  book:  and  for  the 
letter  it  was  in  these  words : 

**  *  I  Bartholomew,  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  tome  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I 
should  commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  1  do  testify  and  declare,  unto  that  people 
where  God  shall  ordain  this  ark  to  come  to  land, 
that  in  the  same  day  is  come  unto  them  salvation, 
and  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus/ 

'*  There  was  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well 
the  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle, 
conform  to  that  of  the  apostles  ii/the  original  gift 
of  tongues.  For  there  being  at  that  time  in  this 
land,  Hebrews,  Persians,  and  Indians,  besides  the 
natives,  every  one  read  upon  the  book  and  letter,  as 
if  they  had  been  written  in  his  own  language.^  And 
thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity,  as  the  re- 
main of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  by  an  ark, 
through  the  apostolical  and  miraculous  evangelism 
of  St  Bartholomew."  And  here  he  paused,  and  a 
messenger  came  and  called  him  from  us.  So  this 
was  all  that  passed  in  that  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  governor  came  again  to 
us  immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself, 
saying ;  **  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from 
us  somewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make  ns 
amends,  and  spend  time  with  us,  if  we  held  his 
company  and  conference  agreeable.'*  We  answered, 
"  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  ns,  as 
we  forgot  both  dangers  past  and  fears  to  come,  for 
the  time  we  heard  him  speak ;  and  that  we  thought 
an  hour  spent  with  him,  was  worth  years  of  our 
former  life."  He  bowed  himself  a  little  to  us,  and 
after  we  were  set  again,  he  said  ;  "  Well,  the  ques- 
tions are  on  your  part."  One  of  our  number  said, 
after  a  little  pause  ;  "  that  there  was  a  matter  we 
were  no  less  desirous  to  know,  than  fearful  to  ask, 
lest  we  might  presume  too  far.  But  encouraged  by 
his  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  scarce 
think  ourselves  strangers,  being  his  vowed  and  pro- 
fessed servants,  we  would  take  the  hardiness  to  pro- 
pound it:  humbly  beseeching  him  if  he  thought  it 
not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would  pardon  it, 
though  he  rejected  it."  We  said  j  "  we  well  ob- 
served those  his  words,  which  he  formerly  spake, 
that  this  happy  island  where  we  now  stood,  was 
known  to  few,  and  yet  knew  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  which  we  found  to  be  true,  considering 
they  had  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  knew  muCh 
of  our  state  and  business;  and  yet  we  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  all  the  remote  discoveries  and  navi- 
gations of  this  last  age,  never  heard  any  of  the  least 
inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island.  This  we  found 
wonderful  strange ;  for  that  all  nations  have  inter- 
knowledge  one  of  another,  either  by  voyage  into 
foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers  that  come  to  them : 


and  though  the  travefler  into  a  foreign  coimtry  dolii 
commonly  know  more  by  the  eye,  than  he  that  staj. 
eth  at  home  ean  by  relation  of  the  traveller;  yet 
both  ways  suffice  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge,  in 
some  degree,  on  both  parts.  Bnt  for  this  island. 
we  never  heard  tell  of  any  ship  of  theirs,  that  bad 
been  seen  to  arrive  upon  any  shore  of  Europe ;  no, 
nor  of  either  the  East  or  West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  ajij 
ship  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  had  mtiit 
return  from  them.  And  yet  the  marvel  rested  nnt 
in  this.  For  the  sitnation  of  it,  as  his  lordship  said. 
in  the  secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might 
cause  it.  But  then,  that  they  should  have  kno«. 
ledge  of  the  languages,  books,  affairs  of  those  that 
lie  at  such  a  distance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  wr 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of;  for  that  it  seemrfl 
to  us  a  condition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and 

p  beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others,  and  jft 
to  have  others  open,  and  as  in  a  light  to  them."  At 
this  speech  the  governor  gave  a  gracious  smile,  and 
said;  "  that  we  did  well  to  ask  pardon  for  thii 
question  we  now  asked ;  for  that  it  imported,  as  if 
we  thought  this  land  a  land  of  magicians,  that  sent 
forth  spirits  of  the  air  into  all  parts*  to  bring  them 
news  and  intelligence  of  other  countries."  It  was  an- 
swered by  us  all.  In  aU  possible  humbleness,  but  yet 
with  a  countenance  taking  knowledge  that  we  knev 
that  he  spake  it  but  merrily,  ^  That  we  were  apt 
enough  to  think  there  was  something  supernatural  in 
this  island,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magical. 
Bnt  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly,  what  it  wai 
that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  any  such  conceit,  but  because  we 
remembered,  he  had  given  a  touch  in  his  fonner 
speech,  that  this  land  had  laws  of  secrecy  touching 
strangers."  To  this  he  said ;  **  You  remember  it 
aright ;  and  therefore  in  that  I  shall  say  to  you,  I 

(must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  wiU  be  enough  left  to 
give  you  satisfaction.'^ 

-^""  You  shall  understand,  that  which  perhaps  yon 
will  scarce  think  credible,  thal(j|ibout  three  thousand 
years  ago,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navigation  of  the 
world,  especially  for  remote  voyages,  was  greater 
than  at  this  day.^  Do  not  think  with  yoursehres, 
that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  increased  with  ton 
within  these  six-score  years :  1  know  it  well ;  snd 
yet  I  say  greater  then  than  now :  whether  it  vnn, 
that  the  example  of  the  ark,  that  saved  the  rem- 
nant of  men  from  the  universal  dehige,  gave  men 
confidence  to  adventure  upon  the  waters,  or  what  it 
was,  but  such  is  the  truth.  The  Phoenicians,  and 
especially  the  Tyrians,  had  great  fleets.  So  had  the 
Carthaginians  their  colony,  which  is  yet  fiirthefct 
west.  Toward  the  east,  the  shipping  of  Egypt*  and 
of  Palestine,  was  likewise  great.  China  ako,  sod 
the  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which 
have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then  in  tall 
ships.  This  island,  as  appeareth  by  foithfnl  legit- 
ters  of  those  times,  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong 
ships  of  great  content  Of  all  this  tfiere  is  widt  yw 
sparing  memory,  or  none  >  but  we  have  laiige  know- 
ledge thereof 

"  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  fre^ieot^ 
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fd  hy  the  shipt  aod  ressels  of  all  the  nations  before 
Dinned.  AncC  as  it  cotneth  to  pass,  they  had  many 
tiznei  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no  sailors, 
that  came  with  them ;  as  Persians,  Chaldeans, 
Arabians,  so  as  almost  all  nations  of  might  and  fame 
rrfoHed  hithec;  of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  and 
bttle  tribe  with  us  at  this  day.  And  for  our  own 
ihipt,  they  went  sundry  voyages,  as  well  to  your 
Rtrairs,  which  you  call  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as 
to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
vaa ;  a$  to  Pegiiin,  which  is  the  same  with  Camba- 
Iinf,  snd  Quinsy,  upon  the  Oriental  seas,  as  far  as 
to  the  borders  of  the  East  Tartary. 

"At  the  same  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  more,  the 

inhaWtants  of  the  great  Atlantis  did  flourish.     For 

though  the  narration  and  description  which  is  made 

by  a  great  man  with  you/that  the  descendants  of 

Keptiuie  planted  there  ;Y>md  of  the  magnificent 

tfoiple,  palace,  city,  and  hill;    and  the  manifold 

ctruomof  goodly  navigable  rivers,  which,  as  so  many 

chaim,  environed  the  same  site  and  temple;  and 

the  several  degrees  of  ascent,  whereby  men   did 

cBnb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scala  cosli ; 

he  all  poetical  and  fabulous :  yet  so  much  is  true, 

that  the  said  country  of  Atlantis,  as  well  that  of 

Peru,  then  Coya,  as  that  of  Mexico,  then  named 

Tyrambel,  were  mighty  and  proud  kingdoms,  in  arms, 

ihipping,  and  nches :  so  mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or 

At  leaat  within  the  space  often  years,  they  both  made 

two  great  expeditions,  they  of  Tyrambel,  through 

theAllaotic  to  the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  they  of 

^*f\\  through  the  Sonth  sea  upon  this  our  island : 

>nd  for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into  Europe, 

the  mine  author  amongst  you,  as  it  seemeth,  had 

Mtne  relation  from  the  i£gyptian  priest  whom  he 

titfth.  For  assuredly,  such  a  thing  there  was.   But 

whether  it  were  the  ancient  Athenians  that  had  the 

slory  of  the  repulse  and  resistance  of  those  forces,  I 

«!i  lay  nothing :  but  certain  it  is,  there  never  came 

Uck  either  ship,  or  man,  from  that  voyage.  Neither 

M  the  other  voyage  of  those  of  Coya  upon  us  had 

Wtter  fortune,  if  they  had  not  met  with  enemies  of 

greater  clemency.     For  the  king  of  this  island,  by 

twme  Altabin,  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  warrior ; 

knowing  well  both  his  own  strength,  and  that  of  his 

wemies ;  handled  the  matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their 

^nd^oTces  from  their  ships,  and  entoiled  both  their 

n«»y  and  their  camp,  with  a  greater  power  than 

Aein,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  compelled  them 

to  render  themselves  without  striking  stroke  :(and 

«ftn  they  were  at  his  mercy,  contenting  himself 

^f  with  their  oath,  that  they  should  no  more  bear 

«nM  against  Wm,  dismissed  them  all  in  safety .^But 

the  dtvine  revenge  overtook  not  long  after  those 

I'Wttd  enterprises.     For  within  less  than  the  space 

^^m  hondred  ycars^lhe  great  Atlantis  was  utterly 

'*al  and  destroyed  :vpot  by  a  great  earthquake,  as 

J^t  mm  saith,  for  that  whole  tract  is  little  subject 

'tt  evthqqakes,  but  by  a  particular  deluge  or  inon- 

^H*;  those  countries  having,  at  this  day,  far 

*I^*«J*»  rivers,  and  far  higher  mountains,  to  oour 

^«wa  waters,  than  any  part  of  the  old  world.VSut 

'*  w  tin^  that  the  same  inundation  was  not  deep ; 

*"*  PMt  folly  foot,  in  most  places,  from  the  ground : 


so  that  although  it  destroyed  man  and  beast  gene- 
rally, yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods ' 
escaped.  Birds  also  were  saved  by  flying  to  the 
high  trees  and  woods.^  For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
depth  of  the  water ;  yet  that  inundation,  though  it 
were  shallow,  had  a  long  continuance;  whereby  they 
of  the  vale,  that  were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want 
of  food,  and  other  things  necessary.  So  as  marvel 
you  not  at  the  thin  population  of  America,  nor  at 
the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  ;^for  you 
must  account  your  inhabitants  of  America  as  a  young 
people ;  younger  a  thousand  years,  at  the  least,  than 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  that  there  was  so  much 
time  between  the  universal  flood  and  their  particular  ^ 
inundation,  j  For  the  poor  remnant  of  human  seed, 
which  remained  in  their  mountains,  peopled  the 
country  again  slowly,  by  little  and  little  ;/and  being 
simple  and  savage  people,  not  like  Noati  and  his 
sons,  which  was  the  chief  family  of  the  earth,  they 
were  not  able  to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to 
their  posterityjand  having  likewise  in  their  moun- 
tainous habitations  been  use^in  respect  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  those  regions,  to  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  tigers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that 
they  have  in  those  parts :  when  after  they  came 
down  into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intolerable  heats 
which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter  ap- 
parel, they  were  forced  to  begin  the  custom  of  going 
naked,  which  continueth  at  this  day^Only  they 
take  great  pride  and  delight  in  the  feathers  of  birds; 
and  this  also  they  took  from  those  their  ancestors 
of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto  it  by  the 
infinite  flights  of  birds,  that  came  up  to  the  high 
grounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below.j  So  you  see, 
by  this  main  accident  of  time,  we  lost  our  traflic 
with  the  Americans,  with  whom,  of  all  others,  in 
regard  they  lay  nearest  to  us,  we  had  most  commerce. 
As  for  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  most  mani- 
fest, that  in  the  ages  following,  6vhether  it  were  in 
respect  of  wars,  or  by  a  natural  revolution  of  time, 
navigation  did  every  where  greatly  decay  j  and 
especially  far  voyages,  the  rather  by  the  use  of 
galleys,  and  such  vessels  as  could  hardly  brook  the 
ocean,  were  altogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then, 
that  part  of  intercourse  which  could  be  from  other 
nations  to  sail  to  us,  you  see  how  it  hath  long  since 
ce^ed ;  except  it  were  by  some  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that 
other  part  of  intercourse,  which  might  be  by  our 
sailing  to  other  nations,  I  must  yield  you  some 
other  cause.  For  I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say  truly, 
but  our  shipping,  for  number,  strength,  mariners, 
pilots,  and  all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation, 
is  as  great  as  ever :  and  therefore  why  we  should 
sit  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  you  an  account  by  it- 
self: and  it  will  draw  nearer  to  give  you  satisfaction 
to  your  principal  question. 

"There  reigned  in  this  island,  about  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  a  king  whose  memory  of  all 
others  we  most  adore  ;  not  superstitiously,  but  as  a 
divine  instrument,  though  a  mortal  man  ;  his  name 
was  Solomona:  and  we  esteem  him  as  the  lawgiver 
of  our  nation.     This  king  had  a  large  heart,  inscru- 
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table  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent  to  make  his 
kingdom  and  people  happy.  He  therefore  taking 
into  consideration,  how  sufficient  and  substantive 
this  land  was  to  maintain  itself  without  any  aid  at 
all  of  the  foreigner,  being  five  thousand  six  hundred 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  rare  fertility  of  soil,  in  the 
greatest  part  thereof;  and  finding  also  the  shipping 
of  this  country  might  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both 
by  fishing  and  by  transportations  from  port  to  port, 
and  likewise  by  sailing  mito  some  small  islands  that 
are  not  far  from  iis,  and  are  under  the  crown  and 
laws  of  this  state ;  and  recalling  into  his  memory 
the  happy  and  flourishing  estate  wherein  this  land 
then  was  ;  so  as  it  might  be  a  thousand  ways  altered 
to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  better; 
thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical 
intentions,  but  only,  as  far  as  human  foresight  might 
reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that,  which  was  in  his 
time  so  happily  established.  Therefore  amongst 
his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  he  did 
ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions,  which  we  have, 
touching  entrance  of  strangers ;  which  at  that  time, 
\though  it  was  after  the  calamity  of  America,  was 
frequent  ;  (doubting  novelties,  and  commixture  of 
manners.^J)lt  is  true,  the  like  law,  against  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  without  licence,  is  an  ancient 
law  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  and  yet  continued  in 
use :  but  there  it  is  a  poor  thing ;  and  hath  made 
them  a  curious,  ignorant,  fearful,  foolish  nation. 
But  our  lawgiver  made  his  law  of  another  temper. 
For  first,  he  hath  preserved  all  points  of  humanity, 
in  taking  order,  and  making  provision  for  the  relief! 
of  strangers  distressed,  whereof  you  have  tasted." 
At  which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  up  and 
bowed  ourselves.  He  went  on.  '*  That  king  also, 
(jiiiU  desiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together  0 
and  thinking  it  against  humanity  to  detain  strangers 
here  against  their  wills ;  and  against  policy  that 
they  should  return,  and  discover  their  knowledge  of 
this  estate,  he  took  this  course :  he  did  ordain,  that 
(of  the  strangers  that  should  be  permitted  to  land,  as 
many,  at  all  times,  might  depart  as  would ;  but  as 
many  as  would  stay,  should  have  very  good  con- 
ditions, and  means  to  live,  from  the  stateTV  Wherein 
he  saw  so  far,  that  now  in  so  many  ages  since  the 
prohibition,  we  have  memory,  not  of  one  ship  that 
ever  returned,  and  but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at 
several  times,  that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms. 
What  those  few  that  have  returned  may  have  *re- 
ported  abroad  I  know  not :  but  you  must  think, 
whatsoever  they  have  said,  could  be  taken  where 
they  came  but  for  a  dream.  Now  for  our  travelling 
from  hence  into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought 
fit  altogether  to  restrain  it.  So  is  it  not  in  China. 
For  the  Chinese  sail  where  they  will  or  can  ;  which 
showeth  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a 
law  of  pusillanimity  and  fear.  But  this  restraint  of 
ours  hath  one  only  exception,  which  is  admirable  ; 
preserving  the  good  which  cometh  by  communicat- 
ing with  strangers,  and  avoiding  the  hurt ;  and  I 
will  now  open  it  to  you.  And  here  I  shall  seem  a 
little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by  and  by  find  it  per- 
tinent. Ye  shall  understand,  my  dear  friends,  that 
amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  one  above 


all  hath  the  pre-eminence.  It  was  the  erecHoo  i 
institution  of  an  order  or  society  which  we  < 
Solomon's  House ;  the  noblest  foundation,  as 
think,  that  ever  was  upon  the  earth,  and  the  1^ 
thorn  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sti^ 
of  the  works  and  creatures  of  GodJ)  Some  tiling 
bearcth  the  founder's  name  a  little  corrupted,  a^ 
it  should  be  Solomona's  House.  But  the  reec^ 
write  it  as  it  is  spoken.  So  as  I  take  it  to  be  | 
nominate  of  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
famous  with  you,  and  no  stranger  to  us ;  for  we  h^ 
some  parts  of  his  works,  which  with  you  axe  lo 
namely,  that  Natural  History  which  he  wrote  of 
plants,  '  from  the  cedar  of  Libanos,  to  the  m 
that  groweth  out  of  the  wall;'  and  of  all  things  tl 
have  life  and  motion.  This  maketh  me  think,  tJ 
our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolise  in  ma 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  li^ 
many  years  before  him,  honoured  him  with  the  d 
of  this  foundation.  And  I  am  the  rather  indoc^d 
be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I  find  in  ancient  recoj 
this  order  or  society  is  sometimes  called  Solomi^ 
House,  and  sometimes  the  college  of  the  six  d^ 
works  :  whereby  I  am  satisfied,  that  ^r  excel! j 
king  had  learned  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  l^ 
created  the  world,  and  all  thaStherein  is,  within  ^ 
days ;  and  therefore  he  instituting  that  house  for  i 
finding  out  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  when] 
God  might  have  the  more  glory  in  the  iprorkmankl^ 
of  them,  and  men  the  more  fruit  in  the  use  of  tbtj 
did  give  it  also  that  second  name.  But  now  to  co^ 
to  our  present  purpose.  When  the  king  bad  ^ 
bidden  to  all  his  people  navigation  into  any  pi 
that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he  made  neverthek 
this  ordinance ;  that  every  twelve  years  there  fthai| 
be  set  forth,  out  of  this  kingdom,  two  ships  apfo^ 
ed  to  several  voyages ;  that  in  either  of  these  (kj 
there  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  j 
brethren  of  Solomon's  House ;  whose  erraml  i^ 
only  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  afifairs  and  state  < 
those*  countries  to  which  they  were  designed ;  tj 
especially  of  the  sciences,  arts,  manufacture*,  id 
inventions  of  all  the  world ;  and  withal  to  bring  i^ 
us  books,  instruments,  and  patterns  in  every  kis^ 
that  the  ships,  after  they  had  landed  the  breihrt 
should  return ;  and  that  the  brethren  should  t^ 
abroad  till  the  new  mission.  These  shi|)8  arr  ^ 
otherwise  fraught,  than  with  store  of  victuals  a^ 
good  quantity  of  treasure  to  remain  «ith  \\ 
brethren,  for  the  buying  of  such  things,  and  re»«^ 
ing  of  such  persons,  as  they  should  think  fit.  N^ 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  vulgar  sort  of  manocj 
are  contained  from  being  discovered  at  land ;  4^ 
how  they  that  must  be  put  on  shore  for  any  u^ 
colour  themselves  imder  the  names  of  other  nation] 
and  to  what  places  these  voyages  have  been  de^ 
ed ;  and  what  places  of  rendezvous  are  appoini^ 
for  the  new  missions ;  and  the  like  eircamstance*  i 
the  practice ;  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  is  it  much  | 
your  desire.  But  thus  you  8ee(we  maintain  a  in^ 
not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewels;  nor  for  silks;  nnr/j 
spices;  nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter ^  N 
only  for  God*s  first  creature,  which  wa*  liitbt)  I 
have  light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  pnrtt  of  i  \ 
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worUL"  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  was  silent; 
sad  so  were  we  alL  For  indeed  we  were  all 
asSooisbed  to  hear  so  strange  things  so  probably 
Mli.  And  he  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to 
amj  scnievfaat,  bnt  had  it  not  ready,  in  great  courtesy 
tank  OS  oC  and  descended  to  ask  us  questions  of  our 
▼ufvge  snd  foitunet,  and  in  the  end  concluded,  that 
v«  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves,  what  time 
•f  Btif  we  would  demand  of  the  state  ;  and  bade 
OS  not  10  scant  ourselves ;  for  he  would  procure 
SBcii  time  as  we  desired.  Whereupon  we  all  rose 
•pir  nd  presented  ourselves  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his 
t^^Kt,  Imt  be  would  not  suffer  us }  and  so  took  his 
Inve.  But  when  it  came  once  amongst  our  people, 
that  the  state  used  to  oflner  conditions  to  strangers 
Aift  vtmM  stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of 
4Br  men  to  look  to  our  ship;  and  to  keep  them 
^Q«  going  presently  to  the  governor  to  crave  con- 
Aoooi.  But  with  much  ado  we  refrained  them, 
^  fil  Ke  might  agree  what  course  to  take. 

We  took  ourselves  now  for  free  men,  seeing  there 
YSf  90  danger  of  our  utter  perdition ;  and  lived  most 
]sy6dly,  going  abroad  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
I  men  m  the  eity  and  places  adjacent  within  our  ted- 
ier ;  and  obtaining^cquaintance  with  many  of  the 
oty,  not  of  the  meuiest  quality ;  at  whose  hands 
wr  fbond  such  humanity,  and  such  a  freedom  and 
^  iiane  to  take  strangers  as  it  were  into  their  bosom, 
•  vss  enough  to  make  us  forget  all  that  was  dear 
I' Is  us  in  our  own  countries :  and  continually  we  met 
'  vttb  oumy  things,  right  worthy  of  observation  and 
ttiiticn;  ai  indeed,  if  there  be  a  mirror  in  the 
•odd  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is  that  country. 
Qse  day  there  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to 
'  a  frtsc  of  the  fomtly,  as  they  call  it  A  mo«t  natu- 
si  pieui^  and  reverend  custom  it  is,  showing  that 
astim  to  be  compounded  of  all  goodness.  This  is 
ihe  mumer  of  it  It  is  granted  to  any  man,  that 
Aftll  five  to  see  thirty  persons  descended  of  his  body 
tSm  together,  and  all  above  three  years  old,  to 
anks  thia  least,  which  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
•Ute.  The  father  of  the  family,  whom  they  call 
AeTirBan,  two  days  before  the  feast,  taketh  to  him 
ihf?e  of  such  friends  as  he  liketh  to  choose ;  and  is 
untted  also  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  or  place, 
vhcre  the  least  is  celebrated ;  and  all  the  persons  of 
t^  family  of  both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend  him. 
Tlifie  two  day«  the  Tirsan  sitteth  in  consultation 
Mnrereing  the  good  estate  of  the  family.  There,  if 
iKnv  be  any  discords  or  suits  between  any  of  the 
fcftiily,  they  are  compounded  and  appeased.  There, 
tf  iny  of  the  femily  be  distressed  or  decayed,  order 
utskea  for  their  relief;  and  competent  means  to  live. 
11»«itv  if  Any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses, 
l^r  are  reproved  and  censured.  So  likewise 
tineCkm  ia  given  touching  marriages,  and  the  course 
^\ik  which  any  of  them  should  tiUce,  with  divers 
«<bef  the  like  orders  and  advices.  The  governor 
••kn<|i,  to  the  end  to  put  in  execution,  by  his  pub- 
ic si^iority,  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirsan, 
^  diey  Aiould  be  disobeyed ;  though  that  seldom 
"••dftk  ^  such  reverence  and  obedience  they  give  to 
^  order  of  nature.  The  Tirsan  doth  also  then 
^'er  fihoo9e  one  man  from  amongst  his  sons,  to  live 
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in  the  house  with  him:  who  is  called  ever  after  the 
Son  of  the  Vine.  The  reason  wiU  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feast-day,  the  father,  or  Tirsan,  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the 
feast  is  celebrated;  which  room  hath  a  half  pace 
at  the  upper  end.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him,  with  a 
table  and  carpet  before  it  Over  the  chair  is  a  state 
made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an  ivy  some- 
what whiter  than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a  silver  asp, 
but  more  shining :  for  it  is  green  all  winter.  And 
the  state  is  curiously  wrought  with  silver  and  silk 
of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  binding  in  the  ivy ; 
and  is  ever  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  family ;  and  veiled  over  at  the  top  with  a  fine 
net  of  silk  and  silver.  But  the  substance  of  it  is 
true  ivy  J  whereof,  after  it  is  taken  down,  the  friends 
of  the  fiunily  are  desirous  to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig 
to  keep.  The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his 
generation  or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the 
females  following  him ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother, 
from  whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended, 
there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a 
carved  window  of  glass,  leaded  with  gold  and  blue ; 
where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seen.  When  the  Tir- 
san is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  the  chair ; 
and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  against  the 
wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  difference 
of  sex,  and  stand  upon  their  feet  When  he  is  set 
the  room  being  always  full  of  company,  but  well 
kept  and  without  disorder;  after  some  pause  there 
cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  a  taratan, 
which  is  as  much  as  a  herald,  and  on  either  side 
of  him  two  young  lads ;  whereof  one  carrieth  a 
scroll  of  their  shining  yellow  parchment ;  and  the 
other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a  long  foot  or 
stalk.  The  herald  and  chUdren  are  clothed  with 
mantles  of  sea- water  green  sattin ;  but  the  herald's 
mantle  is  streamed  with  gold,  and  hath  a  train. 
Then  the  herald  with  three  curtesies,  or  rather  in- 
clinations, cometh  up  as  far  as  the  half  pace ;  and 
there  first  taketh  into  his  hand  the  scroll.  This 
scroll  is  the  king's  charter,  containing  gift  of  reve- 
nue, and  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  points  of 
honour,  granted  to  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  is 
ever  styled  and  directed,  '*  To  such  an  one,  our  well- 
beloved  friend  and  creditor  :"  which  is  a  title  pro- 
per only  to  this  case.  For  they  say,  ^he  king  is 
debtor  to  no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  subjects.) 
The  seal  set  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's 
image,  imlKWsed  or  moulded  in  gold ;  and  though 
such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  right, 
yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the 
number  and  dignity  of  the  family.  This  charter  the 
herald  reudeth  aloud:  and  while  it  is  read,  the  father 
or  Tirsan  standeth  up,  supported  by  two  of  his  sons, 
such  as  he  chooseth.  Then  the  herald  mounteth 
the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the  charter  into  his 
hand :  and  with  that  there  is  an  acclamation  by  all 
that  are  present  in  their  language,  which  is  thus 
much :  "  Happy  are  the  people  of  Bensalem."  Then 
the  herald  taketh  into  his  hand  from  the  other  child 
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the  cluster  of  grapes,  which  it  of  gold;  both  the 
stalk  and  the  grapes.^  But  the  grapes  are  daintily 
enamelled;  and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the 
greater  number,  the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple, 
with  a  little  sun  set  on  the  top;  if  the  females, 
then  they  are  enamelled  into  a  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  crescent  on  the  top.  The  grapes  are  in 
number  as  many  as  there  are  descendants  of  the 
family^  jThis  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth 
also  to  tKe  Tirsan ;  who  presently  delivereth  it  over 
to  that  son,  that  he  had  formerly  chosen  to  be  in 
the  house  with  him:  who  beareth  it  before  his 
fether  as  an  ensign  of  honour,  when  he  goeth 
in  public,  ever  after ;  and  is  Jthereupon  called  the 
Son  of  the  Vine.  After  this  ceremony  ended,  the 
father  or  TirsaQ  retireth;  and  after  some  time 
Cometh  forth  again  to  dinner,  where  he  sitteth  alone 
under  the  state  as  before ;  and  none  of  his  descend- 
ants sit  with  him,  of  what  degree  or  dignity  soever, 
except  he  hap  to  be  of  Solomon's  House.  He.  is 
served  only  by  his  own  children,  such  ns  are  male ; 
who  perform  unto  him  all  service  of  the  table  upon 
the  knee ;  and  the  women  only  stand  about  him, 
leaning  against  the  wall.  The  room  below  the  half 
pace  hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  guests  that 
are  bidden  ;  who  are  served  with  great  and  comely 
order  ;^and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which,  in  the 
greatesr  feasts  with  them,  lasteth  never  above  an 
hour  and  a  half,  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  invention  of  him  that  composeth  it, 
for  they  have  excellent  poesy,  but  the  subject  of  it 
is,  always,  the  praises  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and 
Abraham ;  whereof  the  former  two  peopled  the  world, 
and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  faithful :  con- 
cluding ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  iti  whose  birth  the  births  of  .all  are 
only  blessed.^  Dinner  being  done,  the  Tirsan  re- 
tireth again ;  and  having  withdrawn  himself  alone 
\  into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  some  private  prayers, 
he  Cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to  give  the  blessing; 
with  all  his  descendants,  who  stand  about  him  as  at 
the  first.  Then  he  calleth  them  forth  by  one  and 
by  one,  by  name,  as  he  pleaseth,  though  seldom  the 
order  of  age  be  inverted.  The  person  that  is  called, 
the  table  being  before  removed,  kneeleth  down  before 
the  chair,  and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing  in  these 
words :  *'  Son  of  Bensalem,  or  daughter  of  Bensalem, 
thy  father  saith  it;  the  man  by  whom  thou  hast 
breath  and  life  speaketh  the  word ;  The  blessing  of 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  the 
Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of  thy 
pilgrimage  good  and  many.*'  T))is  he  saith  to  every 
of  them ;  and  that  done,  if  there  be  any  of  his  sons 
of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  so  they  be  not  above 
two,  he  calleth  for  them  again ;  and  saith,  laying 
his  arm  over  their  shoulders,  they  standing;  f'Sons, 
it  is  well  ye  are  born,  give  God  the  praise,  and 
persevere  to  the  end."  S  And  withal  he  delivereth  to 
either  of  them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure  of  an  ear 
of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear  in  the  front  of 
their  turban  or  hat.  (jhis  done,  they  fall  to  music  and 
dances,  and  other  recreations,  after  their  manner,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day .\  This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feast. 


By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I  was 
fallen  into  strait  acquaintance  with  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  whose  name  was  Joabin.  He  was  a  Jew, 
and  circumcised  :  for  they  have  some  few  stirps  of 
Jews  yet  remaining  among  them,  whom  they  leave 
to  their  own  religion :  which  they  may  the  better 
do,  because  they  are  of  a  far  differing  disposition 
from  the  Jews  in  other  parts.  For  whereas  they 
hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and  have  a  secret  inbred 
rancour  against  the  people  amongst  whom  they  live ; 
these,  contrariwise,  give  tmto  our  Saviour  many  high 
attributes,  and  love  the  nation  of  Bensalem  extremely. 
Surely  this  man  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  ac- 
knowledge that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  and 
that  he  was  more  than  a  man ;  and  he  would  tell 
how  God  made  him  ruler  of  the  seraphims  which 
guard  his  throne ;  (§nd  they  call  him  also  the  milken 
way^d  the  Eliah  of  the  Messias;  and  many  other 
high  names  ;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his 
divine  Majesty,  yet  they  are  fkr  from  the  language 
of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem, 
this  man  would  make  no  end  of  eommending  it: 
being  desirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there, 
to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were  of 
the  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  son,  whom 
they  called  Nachoran ;  and  that  Moses,  by  a  secret 
cabala,  ordained  the  laws  of  Bensalem  which  they 
now  use ;  and  that  when  the  Messias  should  come, 
and  set  in  his  throne  at  Hienisalem,  the  king  of 
Bensalem  should  set  at  his  feet,  whereas  other  kings 
should  keep  a  great  distance.  But  yet  setting  aside 
these  Jewish  dreams,  the  man  was  a  wise  man,  and 
learned,  and  of  great  policy,  and  excellently  seen  in 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  nation.  Amongst  other 
discourses,  one  day  1  told  him  I  was  much  affected 
with  the  relation  I  had  from  some  of  the  eompany, 
of  their  custom  in  holding  the  feast  of  the  fimiily; 
for  that,  methought,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  solem- 
nity wherein  nature  did  so  much  preside.  And  be> 
cause  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  the 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him,  what 
laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  marriage; 
aijd  whether  they  kept  marriage  well ;  and  whether 
they  were  tied  to  one  wife  ?  For  that  where  population 
is  so  much  affected,  and  such  as  with  them  it  seemed 
to  be,  there  is  commoidy  permission  of  plurality  of 
wives.  To  this  he  said,  "  You  have  reason  for  to 
commend  that  excellent  institution  of  the  feast  of 
the  family;  and  indeed  we  have  experience,  that 
those  families  that  are  partakers  of  the  blessing  of 
that  feast,  do  flourish  and  prosper  ever  after  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  But  hear  roe  now,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  know.  Yoo  shall  understand, 
that  there  is  not  under  the  heavens  so  ehaste  a 
nation  as  this  of  Bensalem ;  nor  so  free  from  all 
pollution  or  foulness.  It  is  the  virgin  of  the  worid. 
I  remember  I  have  read  in  one  of  our  European 
books,  of  an  holy  hermit  among  you,  that  desired  to 
see  the  spirit  of  fornication  ;  and  there  appeared  to 
him  a  little  foul  ugly  Jfithi<^ :  but  if  he  had  dedrrd 
to  see  the  spirit  of  chastity  of  fiensalem,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  him  in  the  likeness  pf  a  fiilr  bAo- 
tiful  cherubim.  For  there  is  nothing  am<mgstiiiosta] 
men  more  fair  and  admirable,  than  the  cbivte  minds 
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of  this  people.  Know  therefore  that  with  them 
(here  are  no  Btews,  no  disaolute  houses,  no  cour- 
DOT  anj  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay,  they 
T,  with  detestation,  at  you  in  Europe,  which 
peioit  such  things.  They  say,  ye  have  put  mar- 
rage  out  of  oflke ;  for  marriage  is  ordained  a 
ftndj  for  unlawful  concupiscence ;  and  natural 
cD(ira|RKenee  seemeth  as  a  spur  to  marriage.  But 
then  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy  more  agreeable 
ID  their  cnrrupt  will,  marriage  is  almost  expulsed. 
And  therefore  there  are  with  you  seen  infinite  men 
ihat  marry  not,  but  choose  rather  a  libertine  and 
uapQie  single  life,  tlian  to  be  yoked  in  marriage  ; 
ni  many  that  do  marry,  marry  late,  when  the 
feimt  waA  strength  of  their  years  is  past.  And 
'vhfo  they  do  marry,  what  is  marriage  to  them 
fast  a  vfTT  bargain ;  wherein  is  sought  alliance,  or 
fwtion,  oc  reputation,  with  some  desire,  almost  in- 
ASrrnit,  of  issue;  and  not  the  faithfiil  nuptial  union 
«(niii  soil  wife,  that  was  first  instituted.  Neither 
'» it  possible,  that  those  that  have  cast  away  so 
Wttiy  so  much  of  their  strength  should  greatly 
ti(«en  children,  being  of  the  same  matter,  as  chaste 
hrn  ilo.  So  likewise  during  marriage,  is  the  case 
Bnch  amended,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  those  things 
»Mf  tolerated  only  for  necessity  ?  No,  but  they 
mnxin  itil]  as  a  very  afiTront  to  marriage.  The 
^«anthly  of  those  dissolute  places,  or  resort  to 
•mrtMam,  arc  no  more  punished  in  married  men 
iliao  is  bachelors.  And  the  depraved  custom  of 
^^  and  the  delight  in  meretricious  embrace- 
oflUi,  where  Nin  is  turned  into  art,  maketh  marriage 
« M  thin*,  and  a  kind  of  imposition  or  tax.  They 
Wtr  jou  defend  these  things,  as  done  to  avoid 
firwtrrerils;  as  advoutries,  defiouring  of  virgins, 
wtAtonl  lust,  and  the  like.  But  they  say,  this  is 
•r»p«terotts  wisdom  4  and  they  call  it  Lot's  oficr, 
vltn  to  Mve  his  guests  from  abusing,  ofllered  his 
feghlen:  nay,  they  say  farther,  that  there  is  Ji/ile 
pisrd  ia  this  (  for  that  the  same  vices  and  appetites 
^  itill  remain  and  abound ;  unlawful  lust  being  like 
« ftirnsee,  that  if  you  stop  the  flames  altogether  it 
^fl  qoemhi  but  if  you  give  it  any  vent  it  will  rage. 
Ai  for  masculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it; 
^  ytx  there  are  not  so  faithful  and  ii^violate 
^^<ii<i«)^  in  the  world  again  as  are  there ;  and  to 
•Mt  geoerally,  as  I  said  before,  1  have  not  read 
^  ««y  wch  chastity  in  any  people  as  theirs.  And 
'Mr  tttoiU  aaying  is,  That  whosoever  is  unchaste 
<"«wi  reverence  himself:  and  they  say.  That  the, 
'"wmce  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the  chief- 
f  u  bridle  of  nil  vices.'*  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
^  food  Jew  paused  a  little ;  whereupon  I,  far  more 
*i11iBf  to  hear  him  speak  on  than  to  speak  my- 
*^«  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that  upon  his  pause  of 
*PKcfa  I  abould  not  be  altogether  silent,  said  only 
'*»a }  •*  that  I  would  say  to  him,  as  the  widow  of 
^^^Tppteaaid  to  Elias ;  that  he  was  come  to  bring  to 
•«wty  o«r  sins  j  and  that  I  confess  the  righteous- 
*»  of  Benialem  was  greater  than  the  righteous- 
^  of  Europe.'*  At  which  speech  he  bowed  his 
■«*l  sad  watt  on  in  this  manner  :  «•  They  have 
«!«>  many  wise  and  excellent  laws  touching  mar- 
"^e.  They  allow  no  polygamy ;  they  have  ordain- 
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ed  that  none  do  intermarry,  or  contract,  until  a  i 
month  be  passed  from  their  first  interview. 
Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors :  for 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inherit- 
ance. I  have  read  in  a  book  of  one  of  your  men, 
of  a  feigned  commonwealth,  where  the  married 
couple  are  permitted  before  they  contract,  to  see 
one  another  naked.  This  they  dislike;  for  they 
think  it  a  scorn  to  give  a  refusal  after  so  familiar 
knowledge :  but  because  of  many  hidden  defects  in 
men  and  women's  bodies,  they  have  a  more  civil 
way ;  for  they  have  near  every  town  a  couple  of 
pools,  which  they  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where 
it  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  man,  and 
another  of  the  friends  of  the  woman,  to  see  them 
severally  bathe  naked." 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one 
that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  huke,  that 
spake  with  the  Jew  :  whereui)on  he  turned  to  me 
and  said ;  ''  You  will  pardon  me,  for  1  am  command- 
ed away  in  haste."  The  next  morning  he  camcvto 
me  again  joyful,  as  it  seemed,  and  said,  "  There  is 
word  come  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  that  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Solomon's  House  will  be  here  tills 
day  seven-night ;  we  have  seen  none  of  them  this 
dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in  state ;  but  the  caifse 
of  his  coming  is  secret.  I  will  provide  you  and  your 
fellows  of  a  good  standing  to  see  his  entry."  I 
thanked  him,  and  told  him,  1  was  most  glad  of  the 
news.  The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and  age,  comely  or 
person,  and  had  an  aspect  a^  if  he  pitied  meiJ  He 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  cape.  His  under  garment  was  of  ex- 
cellent white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with  a 
girdle  of  the  same ;  and  a  sindon  or  tippet  of  the 
same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that  were 
curious,  and  set  vrith  stone ;  and  shoes  of  peach- 
coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the  shoulders. 
His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  Montera ; 
and  his  locks  curled  below  it  decently :  they  were  of 
colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut  round,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  his  hair,  somewhat  lighter.  He 
was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  without  wheels,  litter- 
wise,  with  two  horses  at  either  end,  richly  trapped 
in  blue  velvet  embroidered;  and  two  footmen  on 
each  side  in  the  like  attire.  The  chariot  was  all  of 
cedar,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  crystal ;  save  that  the 
fore-end  had  pannels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of 
gold,  and  the  hinder-end  the  lik^  of  emeralds  of  the 
Peru  colour.  There  was  also  a  sun  of  gold,  radiant 
upon  the  top,  in  the  midst ;  and  on  the  top  before  a 
small  cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  displayed.  The 
chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued  upon 
blue.  He  had  before  him  fifty  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  sattin  loose  coats  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  stockings  of  white  silk;  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet ;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet ;  with  fine  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hatbands.  Next  be- 
fore the  chariot  went  two  men  bare-headed,  in  linen 
garments  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the  other  a 
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pastoral  slafT,  like  a  sheep-hook :  neither  of  them  of 
metal,  hut  the  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the  pastoral 
staff  of  cedar.  Horsemen  he  had  none,  neither  be- 
fore nor  behind  his  chariot :  as  it  seemeth,  to  avoid 
all  tumult  and  trouble.  Behind  his  chariot  went 
all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the  companies  of 
the  city.  He  sat  alone,  upon  cushions  of  a  kind  of 
excellent  plush,  blue;  and  under  his  foot  curious 
carpets  of  silk  of  divers  colours,  like  the  Persian, 
but  far  finer.  He  held  up  his  bare  hand  as  he  went, 
as  blessing  the  people,  but  in  silence.  The  street 
was  wonderfully  well  kept ;  so  that  there  was  never 
any  army  had  thdr  men  stand  in  better  battle-array, 
than  the  people  stood.  The  windows  likewise  were 
not  crowded,  but  every  one  stood  in  them  as  if  they 
had  been  placed.  When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew 
said  to  me ;  ''I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I 
would,  in  regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid 
upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  person." 
Three  days  after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and 
said ;  "  Ye  are  happy  men ;  for  the  father  of 
Solomon's  House  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being 
here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will 
admit  all  your  company  to  his  presence,  and  have 
private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  ye  shall 
choose :  and  for  this  hath  appointed  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to  give 
you  his  blessing,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the  fore- 
moon."  We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I  was 
chosen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  access.  We 
found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged,  and 
carpeted  udder  foot,  without  any  degrees  to  the  state ; 
he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and  a 
rich  cloth  of  state  over  his  head,  of  blue  sattin  em- 
broidered. He  was  alone,  save  that  he  had  two 
pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one,  finely  attifed 
in  white.  His  under-garments  were  the  like  that 
we  saw  him  wear  in  tl^  chariot;  but  instead  of  his 
gown,  he  had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,  of  the 


larging  of  the  bounds  of  human   empire,   to  the 
effecting  of  all  things  possible.^ 

"  The  preparations  and  instmrnenta  are  these. 
We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  several  depths : 
the  deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fiithooi ;  and  some 
of  them  are  digged  and  made  under  great  hills  and 
mountains :  so  that  if  you  reckon  together  the  depth 
of  the  hill  and  the  depth  of  the  cave,  ^ey  are,  some 
of  them,  above  three  miles  deep.  For  we  find  that 
the  depth  of  a  hill,  and  the  depth  of  a  eare  from 
the  flat,  is  the  same  thing ;  both  remote  alike  from 
the  sun  and  heaven's  beams,  and  firom  the  open  air. 
These  caves  we  call  the  lower  region.  And  we  use 
them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations, 
and  conservations  of  bodies.  We  use  them  likewise 
for  the  imitation  of  natural  mines:  and  the  produc 
ing  also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  compositioDt 
and  materials  which  we  use  and  lay  there  for  many 
years.  We  use  them  also  sometimes,  which  may 
seem  strange,  for  curing  of  some  diseases,  and  for 
prolongation  of  life,  in  some  hermits  that  choose  to 
live  there,  well  accommodated  of  all  things  necrs-, 
sary,  and  indeed  Hve  very  long ;  by  whom  also  we 
learn  many  things. 

"  We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we 
put  divers  cements,  as  the  Chineses  do  their  porcd- 
lane.  But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and 
some  of  them  more  fine.  We  have  also  great  va- 
riety of  competts,  and  soils,  for  the  making  of  the 
earth  fruitful.  "^ 

"  We  have  high^towers  ;  the  highest  about  half 
a  mile  in  height;  and  some  of  them  likewise  set 
upon  high  mountains ;  so  that  the  vantage  of  the 
hill  with  the  tower,  is  in  the  highest  of  them  three 
miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call  the  upper 
region ;  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  places 
and  the  low,  as  a  middle  region.  We  use  these 
towers,  according  to  their  several  heights  and  sitoa- 
r  tioas,  for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conservation,  and 


same   fine  black,  fastened  about  him.    When  we(  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors ;  as  winds,  rain,  snow, 
carae  in,  as  we  were  taught,  we  bowed  low  at  mir  ^ail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors  also!    And  upon 


first  entrance ;  and  when  we  were  come  near  his 
chair,  he  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved, 
and  in  posture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of  us 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  tippet 
That  done,  the  rest  departed,  and  I  remained.  Then 
he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and  caused 
mo  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  spake  to  me  thus  in 
the  Spanish  tongue  : 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son  / 1  will  give  thee  the 
greatest  jewel  I  h%^e.  For  I  will  impart  unto  thee, 
for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  relation  of  the  true 
slate  of  Solomon's  Housed  Son,  to  make  you  know 
the  true  state  of  Solomon's  House,  I  will  keep  this 
order.  TFirst,  I  will  set  forth  unto  you  tfie  end  of 
our  foundation.  Secondly,  the  preparations  and 
instruments  we  have  for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the 
several  employments  and  functions  whereto  our 
fellows  are  assigned.  And,  fourthly,  the  ordinances 
and  rites  which  we  observe. 

^**  The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of 
causes,  and  secret  motions  of  things;  and  the  en- 


N 


them,  in  some  places,  are  dwellings  of  hermits, 
whom  we  visit  sometin^,  and  instruct  what  to 
observe.  ^ 

"  We  have  great  lakes  both  salt  and  fresh,  where- 
of  we  have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them 
also  for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies :  for  we  find 
a  difference  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  he- 
low  the  earth;  and  things  buried  in  water,  ^e 
have  also  pools,  of  which  some  do  strain  fresh  water 
out  of  salt ;  and  others  by  art  do  turn  fresh  water 
into  salt.  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea :  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  »omt 
works,  wherein  is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  the 
sea.  We  have  likewise  violent  streams  and  cata- 
racts, which  serve  us  for  many  motions:  and  like- 
wise engines  for  multiplying  and  enforcing  of  winds, 
to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 
N  "  We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wcUt  and 
fountains,  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  soorees 
and  baths ;  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphnrt  ^teeh 
brass,  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  And  «g«^*^ 
we  have  little  wells  for  infusions  of  wanytWo?*' 
where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  qmckerirfWWf 
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thai  m  veweU  or  bsKuia.  And  amongst  them  we 
Ittvea  valer,  which  we  call  water  of  paradise,  being, 
bf  tint  we  do  to  it,  made  very  sovereign  for  health 
ttd  ffftlofigation  of  life. 

**  We  have  alao  great  and  spacious  houses,  where 
»t  ioiitate  and  demonstrate  meteors ;  as  snow,  bail, 
BIO,  noie  artificial  rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water, 
tbondefs,  lightnings;,  also  generations  of  bodies  in 
lir;  as  froga,  flies,  and  divers  others. 

"  We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  calK 
thirafaers  of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as  we 
Ibialc  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  divers  dis- 
ma,  and  preservation  of  health. 

"  We  have  also  ^r  and  large  baths,  of  several 
vxfuiei,  for  the  cure  of  diseas^^|^nd4heJrestoring 
«r  D«o*s  body  from  areJ^iMfVimfotfieS,  for  the 
csofinniDg  of  it  in  strength  of  sinews,  vital  parts, 
lad  the  very  juice  and  substance  of  the  body. 

**  We  have  alao  large  and  various  orchards  and 
^rion^  whfrein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty, 
» luie^  of  ground  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees 
ud  herbs:  and  aome  very  spacious,  where  t^ees  and 
'Wmcs  are  set,  whereof  we  make  divers  kinds  of 
hnk%  besides  the  vineyards.  In  these  we  prac- 
tot  likeviae  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inocu- 
liting,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit  trees,  which 
rndneetfa  many  efiects.  And  we  make,  by  art,  in  the 
BBt  orchards  and  gardens,  trees  and  flowers  to 
little  earlier  or  later  than  their  seasons  i  and  to 
«Ae  up  and  bear  more  speedily  than  by  their  na- 
I W  eomie  they  do.  We  make  them  also  by  art 
pnter  mueh  than  their  nature ;  and  their  fruit 
pnter  and  sweeter*  and  of  differing  taste,  smell, 
Mbir.  and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many  of 
1^  we  so  o^r,  a«  they  become  of  medicinal  use. 

"  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise 
^  Biztares  c^  esurths  without  seeds  ;  and  likewise 
t*  Bake  divera  new  plants,  differing  from  the  vul- 
|V(  aad  to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into  an- 
<iber. 

*  We  have  alto  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts 
'^bcsAiand  birds»  which  we  use  not  only  for  view 
«  mtiKs^  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials ; 
**t  thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may  be 
^"■fht  upon  the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we  find 
■^  itnnge  effects ;  as  continuing  life  in  them, 
*^h  dtvers  parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be 
^nthed,  and  taken  forth}  resuscitating  of  some 
ifctt  leem  dead  in  appearance ;  and  the  like.  We 
<>?  <laa  an  poisons  and  other  medicines  upon  them, 
••  nS  of  ehirurgery  as  physic.  By  art  likewise, 
•t  make  them  greater  or  taller  than  their  kind  is ; 
^  coatrariwise  dwarf  them,  and  stay  their  growth : 
*5  nake  them  more  fruitful  and  bearing  than  their 
^  B  5  and  contrariwise  barren,  and  not  genera- 
^'  Also  we  make  them  differ  in  colour,  shape, 
•wiwty,  anny  ways.  We  find  means  to  make  com- 
"ai^nesaad  copulations  of  divers  kinds,  which  have 
l^'^AKed  many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as 
^  ePBaeral  ofanion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
'"^  •erpents,  worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrefaction; 
•Hereof  aoQe  are  advanced  ia  effect  to  be  perfect 
"**«»»»,  Hke  beasts,  or  birds ;  and  have  sexes,  and 
^  pv«t«gate.     Neither  do  we  this  by  chance,  but 


we  know  beforehand,  of  what  matter  and  conimixi- 
ture,  what  kind  of  those  creatures  will  arise. 

**  We  have  also  particular  pools,  where  we  make 
trials  upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts 
and  birds. 

"  We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation 
of  those  kinds  of  worms,  and  flies,,  which  are  of 
special  use ;  such  as  are  with  you  your  silk-worms 
and  bees. 

"  I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-houses,  bake-houses,  and  kitchens,  where  are 
made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rare  and  of 
special  effects.  Wines  we  have  of  grapes;  and 
drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits,  of  grains,  and  of  roots : 
and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  sugar,  manna,  and 
fruits  dried  and  decocted.  Also  of  the  tears  or 
wounding  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of  canes.  And 
these  drinks  are  of  several  ages,  some  to  the  age  or 
last  of  forty  years.  We  have  drinks  also  brewed 
with  several  herbs,  and  roots,  and  spices ;  yea,  with 
several  fleshes,  and  white  meats ;  whereof  some  of 
the  drinks  are  such  as  they  are  in  effect  meat  and 
drink  both :  so  that  divers,  especially  in  age,  do 
desire  to  live  with  them,  with  little  or  no  meat  or 
bread.  And  above  all,  we  strive  to  have  drinks  of 
extreme  thin  parts,  to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and 
yet  without  all  biting,  sharpness,  or  fretting ;  inso- 
much as  some  of  them  put  upon  the  back  of  your 
hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass  through  to  the 
palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the  month.  We  have 
also  waters  which  we  ripen  in  that  fashion  as  they 
become  nourishing ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  excel- 
lent drink  ;  and  many  will  use  no  other.  Breads 
we  have  of  several  grains,  roots,  and  kernels :  yea, 
and  some  of  flesh,  and  fish,  dried ;  with  divers  kinds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings :  so  that  some  do  ex- 
tremely move  appetites ;  some  do  nourish  so,  as  di* 
vers  do  live  on  them,  without  any  other  meat ;  who  live 
very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have  some  of  them  so 
beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified,  yet  without 
all  corrupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  stomach  will 
turn  them  into  good  chylua,  as  well  as  a  strong 
heat  would  meat  otherwise  prepared.  We  have 
some  meats  also,  and  breads  and  drinks,  which  taken 
by  men  enable  them  to  fast  long  after:  and  some 
other,  that  used  make  the  very  flesh  of  men's  bodies 
sensibly  more  hard  and  tough,  and  their  strength  far 
greater  than  otherwise  it  would  be. 

'<  We  have  dispensatories,  or  shops  of  medicines  ; 
wherein  you  may  easily  think,  if  we  have  such  va- 
riety of  plants  and  living  creatures  more  than  you 
have  in  Europe,  (for  we  know  wj^^t  you 'have,)  the 
simples,  drugs,  and  ingredients  of  medicines  must 
likewise  be  in  so  much  the  greater  variety.  We 
have  them  likewise  of  divers  ages,  and  long  ferment- 
ations. And  for  their  preparations,  we  have  not 
only  all  manner  of  exquisite  distillations  and  separa- 
tions, and  especially  by  gentle  heats  and  percola- 
tions through  divers  strainers,  yea,  and  substances ; 
but  also  exact  forms  of  composition  whereby  they 
incorporate  almost  as  they  were  natural  simples. 

'*  We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which 
you  have  not :  and  stuffs  made  by  them ;  as  papers, 
linen,  silks,  tissues;   dainty  works  of  feathers  of 
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wonderful  lustre  ;  excellent  dyes,  and  many  others: 
and  shops  likewise  as  well  for  such  as  are  not 
/  brought  into  vulgar  use  amongst  us,  as  for  those 
that  are.  For  you  must  know,  that  of  the  things 
before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown  into  use 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  yet,  if  they  did  flow 
from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them  also  for  pat- 
terns and  principals. 
r  "  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities,  and 
that  keep  great  diversity  of  heats ;  fierce  and  quick ; 
strong  and  constant ;  soft  and  mild ;  blown,  quiet, 
dry,  moist;  and  the  likeVBut  above  all,  we  have 
heats  in  imitation  of  the  shn's  and  heavenly  bodies' 
heats,  that  pass  divers  inequalities,  and,  as  it  were, 
orbs,  progresses,  ^d  returns,  whereby  we  produce 
admirable  effect^ .  Besides,  we  have  heats  of  dungs, 
and  of  bellies  and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
-their  bloods  and  bodies ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs^laid 
up  moist ;  of  lime  unquenched ;  and  such  like)^  In- 
struments also  which  generate  heat  only  by  motionx 
And  farther,  places  for  strong  insolations :  and  again, 
places  under  the  earth,  which,  by  nature  or  art, 
yield  heat.  These  divers  heats  we  use,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requireth. 

"  We  have  also  perspective  houses,  where  we 
make  demonstrations  of  all  lights  and  radiations; 
and  of  all  colours ;  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and 
transparent,  we  can  represent  unto  you  all  several 
colours:  not  in  rainbows,  as  it  is  in  gems  and 
prisms,  but  of  themselves  single.  We  represent 
also  all  multiplications  of  light,  which  we  carry  to 
great  distance ;  and  make  so  sharp,  as  to  discern 
small  points  and  lines :  also  all  colorations  of  light : 
all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the  sight,  in  figures, 
magnitudes,  motions,  colours :  all  demonstrations  of 
shadows.  We  find  also  divers  means  yet  unknown 
to  you,  of  producing  of  light  originally  from  divers 
bodies.  We  procure  means  of  seeing  objects  afar 
off;  as  in  the  heaven  and  remote  places ;  and  repre- 
sent things  near  as  far  off;  and  things  afar  off  as 
near;  making  feigned  distances.  We  have  also 
\  helps  for  the  sight,  far  above  spectacles  and  glasses 
in  use.  We  have  also  glasses  and  means,  to  see 
small  and  minute  bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly ;  as 
the  shapes  and  colours  of  small  flies  and  worms, 
grains,  and  flaws  in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  seen ;  observations  in  urine  and  blood,  not  other- 
wise to  be  seen.  We  make  artificial  rainbows, 
halos,  and  circles  about  light  We  represent  also  all 
manner  of  reflections,  refractions,  and  multiplica- 
tions of  visual  beams  of  objects. 

*'  We  have  alflR>  precious  stones  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  to  you  unknown ; 
crystals  likewise ;  and  glasses  of  divers  kinds ;  and 
amongst  them  ^some  of  metals  vitrificated,  and 
other  materials,  besides  those  of  which  you  make 
glass.  Also  a  number  of  fossils,  and  imperfect 
minerals,  which  you  have  not  Likewise  loadstones 
of  prodigious  virtue ;  and  other  rare  stones,  both 
natural  and  artificial. 

''  We  have  also  sound-houses,  where  we  practise 
and  demonstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  generation. 
We  have  harmonies  which  you  have  not,  of  quarter- 
sounds,  and  lesser  slides  of  sounds.    Divers  instru- 


ments of  music  likewise  to  you  unknown,  loiiif 
sweeter  than  any  you  have ;  together  with  bells  and 
rings  that  are  dainty  and  sweet.  We  rfpretcot 
small  sounds  as  great  and  deep;  likewise  gmt 
sounds  extenuate  and  sharp ;  we  make  diYtn 
tremblings  and  warblings  of  sounds,  which  b  their 
original  are  entire.  We  represent  and  imitate  ill 
articulate  sounds  and  letters,  and  the  voices  ud 
notes  of  beasts  and  birds.  We  have  eertain  he]pi» 
which  set  to  the  ear  do  farther  the  hearing  gretUjr. 
We  have  also  divers  strange  and  artifidal  ecbos,  xu 
fleeting  the  voice  many  times,  and  as  it  were  totsiqg 
it :  and  some  that  give  back  the  voice  louder  thu 
it  came;  some  shriller,  and  some  deeper;  yea,  lose 
rendering  the  voice  differing  in  the  letters  or  articaJ 
late  sound  from  that  they  receive.  We  hate  aim 
means  to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and  pipes,  ii 
strange  lines  and  distances. 

*'  We  have  also  perfume-houses ;  wherewith  ir« 
join  also  practices  of  taste.  We  multiply  smeQ^ 
which  may  seem  strange.  We  imitate  smelh^ 
making  all  smells  to  breathe  out  of  other  nnttntt^ 
than  those  that  give  them.  We  make  diven  iai^ 
tations  of  taste  likewise,  so  that  they  will  deceive 
any  man's  taste.  And  in  this  house  we  eontain  aUfl 
a  confitnre-house ;  where  we  make  all  sweat-oietiil 
dry  and  moist;  and  divers  pleasant  wine%  miUoj 
broths,  and  salads,  in  far  greater  variety  than  yM 
have. 

"  We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  p» 
pared  engines  and  instruments  for  all  sorts  sf  dJ 
tions.  There  we  imitate  and  practise  lo  nsM 
swifter  motions  than  any  you  have,  either  out  d 
your  muskets,  or  any  engine  that  you  have ;  Md  d 
make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  easfly,  ao{ 
with  small  force,  by  wheels  and  other  means:  sni 
to  make  them  stronger,  and  more  violent  than  ywil 
are ;  exceeding  your  greatest  cannons  and  ba^iib 
We  represent  also  ordnance  and  instraments  of  vi^ 
and  engines  of  all  kinds :  and  likewise  new  mixttotl 
and  compositions  of  gun-powder,  wild-fires  barsioj 
in  water,  and  unquenchable.  Also  fire-works  of  u 
variety  both  for  pleasure  and  use.  We  Imitate  ab 
flights  of  birds ;  we  have  some  degrees  of  llyiBg  ii 
the  air ;  we  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  undf 
water,  and  brooking  of  seas;  also  swimmiog-gifdki 
and  supporters.  We  have  divers  corioas  clocks 
and  other  like  motions  of  return,  and  some  perpd 
tual  motions.  We  imitate  also  motions  of  livH 
creatnres,  by  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishe^ 
and  serpents ;  we  have  also  a  great  nmnber  of  06^ 
various  motions,  strange  for  equality,  fineness,  aa^ 
subtilty. 

V.  '*  We  have  also  a  mathematical  houses  where  sr 
represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geometry  1 
astronomy,  exquisitely  made.^ 

/^'  We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  seniei 
where  we  represent  all  manner  of  feats  of  jngglini 
false  apparitions,  impostures,  andillosions;  andthcj 
fallacies.^  And  surely  you  will  easily  believe*  tbi 
we  that  have  so  many  things  truly  natural,  whtti 
induce  admiration,  could  in  a  world  of  partieiilti 
deceive  the  senses,  if  we  would  dis^ise  those  tbingt 
and  labour  to  make  them  seem  more  miracnloai 
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But  ve  do  hate  all  impoaturet  and  lies :  insomuch 
M  ve  hate  severely  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows, 
QBder  pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not 
fbov  any  natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or  swell- 
in;;  bot  only  pure  as  it  is,  and  without  all  afiecta- 
(ioaef  strangeness. 

''These  are,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomon's 
Home. 

**  For  the  aereral  employments  and  offices  of  our 
felloira;  we  have  twelve  that  sail  into  foreign 
noatries,  under  the  names  of  other  nations,  for  our 
on  ve  conceal^  who  bring  us  the  books,  and  ab- 
daetiy  and  patterns  of  experiments  of  all  other 
(UIB.    These  we  call  merchants  of  light. 

"Wc  have  three) that  collect  the  experiments 
vhieb  are  in  ^  books.    These  we  call  depredators. 

•We  have{Uire^  that  collect  the  experiments  of 
tO  mecbantcal  arts ;  and  also  of  liberal  sciences ; 
tad  alio  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into  arts. 
Theie  we  call  mystery-men. 

•  We  have  three  )that  try  new  experiments,  such 
a  themselves  think  good.  These  we  call  pioneers 
wwaen.         ,         , 

"  We  have  ihree.'that  draw  the  experiments  of 
tile  former  four  into  titles,  and  tables,  to  give  the 
^tfi<r  Ught  for  the  drawing  of  observations  and 
<aoiBi  oat  of  them.     These  we  call  compilers. 

*  We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  looking 
^  the  experiments  of  their  fellows,  and  cast  about 
W  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  use  and  practice 
fo  man's  life  and  knowledge,  as  well  for  works,  as 
kr  plain  demonstration  of  causes,  means  of  natural 
^^tioQs,  and  the  easy  and  clear  discovery  of  the 
virtues  and  parts  of  bodies.  These  we  call  dowry- 
>K&  or  bendactors. 

**  Then  after  divers  meetings  and  consults  of  our 
tkolt  nomber,  to  consider  oi  the  former  labours 
nd  coUeetioos,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out  of 
^%  U>  direct  new  experiments,  of  a  higher  light, 
^^  penetrating  into  nature  than  the  former.  These 
*e  on  lamps. 

"  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  ex- 
Pwineots  so  directed,  and  report  them.  These  we 
call  iooedators. 

''Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  former 
^•Wferies  by  experiments  into  greater  observa- 
tMWi  sxioms,  and  aphorisms.  These  we  call  inter-' 
P»«fii  of  nature. 

"  We  have  also,  as  you  must  think,  novices  and 
apprentices,  that  the  succession  of  the  former  em- 
piqjred  men  do  not  fiiil :  besides  a  great  number  of 
KTvanti,  and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And  this 
n  do  also:  we  have  consultations,  which  of  the  in- 
*^^(Mit  and  experiences  which  we  have  4^'scoveced 
•^  be  published,  and  which  not:  and  take  all  an 
«*  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of  those  which 


we  think  fit  to  keep  secret :  though  some  of  those 
we  do  reveal  sometimes  to  the  state,  and  some  not. 

"  For  our  ordinances  and  rites :  we  have  two  very 
long  and  fair  galleries :  in  one  of  these  we  place 
patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare 
and  excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the 
statues  of  all  principal  inventors.  There  we  have 
the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  discovered  the 
West  Indies:  dso  the  inventor  of  ships:  your  monk 
that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and  of  gunpow- 
der: the  inventor  of  music :  the  inventor  of  letters : 
the  inventor  of  printing :  the  inventor  of  observa- 
tions of  astronomy :  the  inventor  of  works  in  metal : 
the  inventor  of  glass :  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the 
worm  :  the  inventor  of  wine :  the  inventor  of  com 
and  bread :  the  inventor  of  sugars :  and  all  these 
by  more  certain  tradition  than  you  have.  Then 
have  we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  of  excellent 
works;  which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too 
long  to  make  descriptions  of  them ;  and  besides,  in 
the  right  understanding  of  those  descriptions,  you 
might  easily  err.  For  upon  evei^  invention  of  value, 
we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a 
liberal  and  honourable  reward.  These  statues  are, 
some  of  brass;  some  of  marble  and  touchstone; 
some  of  cedar,  and  other  special  woods  gilt  and 
adorned ;  some  of  iron ;  some  of  silver ;  some  of 
gold. 

''  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvel- 
lous works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  imploring  his 
aid  and  blessing  for  the  illumination  of  our  labours ; 
and  the  turning  of  them  into  good  and  holy  uses. 

"  Lastly,  we  have  circuits  or  visits  of  divers  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  where,  as  it  cometh  to 
pass,  we  do  publish  such  new  profitable  inventions 
as  we  think  good.  And  we  do  also  declare  natural 
divinations  of  diseases,  plagues,  swarms  of  hurtful 
creatures,  scarcity,  tempests,  earthquakes,  great  in- 
undations, comets,  temperature  of  the  year,  and  di- 
vers other  things ;  and  we  give  counsel  thereupon 
what  the  people  shall  do  for  the  prevention  and 
remedy  of  them." 

And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  stood  up ;  and  I, 
as  I  had  been  taught,  kneeled  down ;  and  he  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  my  head  and  said :  "  God  bless 
thee,  my  son,  and  God  bless  this  relation  which  I 
have  made.  I  give  thee  leave  to  publish  it  for  the  | 
good  of  other  nations ;  for  we  here  are  in  God's  I 
bosom,  a  land  unknown."  And  so  he  left  me ;  hav- 
ing assigned  a  value  of  about  two  thousand  ducats, 
for  a  bounty  to  me  and  my  fellows.  For  they  give 
great  largesses  where  they  come  upon  all  occasions. 

• 
[The  rest  woe  not  perfected,'] 


MR.  BACON 
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SiLBNCB  were  the  best  celebration  of  that  which  I 
mean  to  commend;  for  who  would  not  use  silence, 
where  silence  is  not  made  P  and  what  crier  can  make 
silence  in  such  a  noise  and  tumult  of  vain  and  popu- 
lar opinions  ?  My  praise  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
mind  itself.  The  mind  is  the  man,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mind.     A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth. 

[The  mind  itself  is  but  an  accident  to  knowledge ;  for 
knowledge  is  a  double  of  that  which  is.     The  truth 

II  of  being,  and  the  truth  of  knowing,  is  all  one.  And 
the  pleasures  of  the  affections  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures 
of  the  intellect  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the 
affections  ?  Is  it  not  a  true  and  only  natural  plea^ 
sure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  ?  Is  it  not  know- 
ledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  pertur- 
bations? How  many  things  are  there  which  we 
imagine  not?  How  many  things  do  we  esteem  and 
value  otherwise  than  they  are  P  This  ill-propor- 
tioned estimation,  these  vain  imaginjitions,  these  be 
the  clouds  of  error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  per- 
turbation. Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a 
man's  mind  to  be  raised  above  the  confusion  of 
things ;  where  he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  error  of  men  P  Is  this  but 
a  vein  only  of  delight,  and  not  of  discovery  P  of  cdn- 
tentment,  and  not  of  benefit  P  Shall  we  not  as  well 
discern  the  riches  of  nature's  warehouse,  as  the 
benefit  of  her  shop  P  Is  truth  ever  barren  P  Shall 
he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects, 
and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commo- 
dities P  But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put 
upon  a  wrong  head  P  Would  any  body  believe  me, 
if  I  should  verify  this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  P  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  inven- 
tion, by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath  been 
these  many  hundred  years  P  The  industry  of  arti- 
ficers maketh  some  small  improvement  of  things 
invented;  and  chance  sometimes  in  experimenting 
maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  which  is  new : 
but  all  the  disputation  of  the  learned  never  brought 
to  light  one  effect  of  nature  before  unknown.  When 
things  are  known  and  found  out,  then  they  can 
descant  upon  them,  they  can  knit  them  into  certain 


causes,  they  can  reduce  them  to  their  principles.  ] 
any  instance  of  experience  stand  against  them,  the 
can  range  it  in  order  by  some  distinctions.  But  al 
this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit,  it  can  work  nothing, 
do  not  doubt  but  that  common  notioos  which  we  ca] 
reason,  and  the  knitting  of  them  together,  which  v 
call  logic,  are  the  art  of  reasoD  and  stndies.  Ba 
they  rather  cast  obscurity,  than  gain  light  to  (b^ 
contemplation  of  nature.  All  the  philosophy  o 
nature  which  is  now  received,  is  either  the  philoso 
phy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  other  of  the  alchemisCi 
That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations  in  wonk 
in  ostentation,  in  confutation,  in  sects,  in  achooU,  ii 
disputations.  The  Grecians  were,  as  one  of  tfaeai 
selves  saith,  **  yon  Grecians,  ever  children."  The] 
knew  little  antiquity ;  they  knew,  except  fiU)les,  no 
much  above  R^e  hundred  yean  before  themselret 
They  knew  but  a  small  portion  of  the  worid.  Tha 
of  the  alchemists  hath  the  foundation  in  imposture 
in  auricular  traditions  and  obscurity.  It  was  catch 
ing  hold  of  religion,  but  the  principle  of  it  is,  **  Po 
pulus  vult  decipi."  So  that  I  know  no  great  diffei 
ence  between  these  great  philosophers,  btit  that  tbt 
one  is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other  is  a  whii 
pering  folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  fiei 
vulgar  observations,  and  the  other  out  of  a  (H 
experiments  of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  £ulft] 
to  multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  faileth  U 
multiply  gold.  Who  would  not  smile  at  Aristotlf 
when  he  admireth  the  eternity  and  invariableofA 
of  the  heavens,  as  there  were  not  the  like  in  tK 
bowels  of  the  earth  P  Those  be  the  confines  aW 
borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  continoA 
alteration  and  incursion  are.  The  superficies  sn 
upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of  varieties.  Tbi 
superficies  and  lower  parts  of  the  heavens,  which  «< 
call  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  is  full  of  varietj 
There  is  much  spirit  in  the  one  part,  that  canooC  bi 
brought  into  mass.  There  is  much  massy  body  in  tbi 
other  place,  that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit  Tb< 
common  air  is  as  the  waste  ground  between  the  bor 
ders.  Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomfra,  1 
mean  not  these  few  carmen  which  drive  the  etrtt 
about,  but  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  feign  tfa 
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DOflo  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  in  motion,  and 
the  rett  in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and  so  are 
aopeDed  to  imagine  a  double  motion  :  whereas 
hoff  evident  is  it,  that  that  which. they  call  a  con- 
trary Bodon,  is  hot  an  abatement  of  motion.  The 
find  mrs  overgo  Saturn,  and  so  in  them  and  the 
rest  all  is  but  one  motion,  and  the  nearer  the  earth 
the  slover.  A  motion  also  whereof  air  and  water 
in  putidpate,  though  much  interrupted.  But  why 
do  1  in  a  conference  of  pleasure  enter  into  these 
peat  Butters,  in  sort  that  pretending  to  know  much, 
I  tboeld  forget  what  is  seasonable  ?  Pardon  me,  it 
m  beosose  all  things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned 
I  vitli  qweches,  but  knowledge  itself  is  more  beauti- 
M  diaii  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon 
it.  And  let  not  me  seem  arrogant  without  respect 
to  theie  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so  give 
tmj  man  his  due,  as  I  give  Time  his  due,  which 
u  to  ditcover  truth.  Many  of  these  men  had  great 
vits,  fu  abore  mine  own,  and  so  are  many  in  the 
■ttToiities  of  Europe  at  this  day.  But  alas,  they 
Jam  nothing  there  but  to  believe  :  first  to  believe 
llttt  others  know  that  which  they  know  not ;  and 
after  themselves  know  that  which  they  know  not 
Bit  indeed  fiicility  to  believe,  impatience  to  doubt, 


temerity  to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contra- 
dict, end  to  gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in 
words,  resting  in  part  of  nature ;  these  and  the  like, 
have  been  the  things  which  have  forbidden  the  happy 
match  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to 
vain  notions  and  blind  experiments  :  and  what  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may  be, 
it  is  not  hard  to  consider.  Printing,  a  gross  inven- 
tion ;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the 
way  ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  before :  what 
a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the  world  in 
these  times ;  the  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other 
in  the  state  of  war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure, 
commodities,  and  navigation!  And  those,  I  say, 
were  but  stumbled  upon  and  lighted  upon  by  chance. 
Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  sovereignty  of  man  lieth 
hid  in  knowledge ;  wherein  many  things  are  reserved, 
which  kings  with  their  treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with 
their  force  command;  their  spials  and  intelligen- 
cers can  give  no  news  of  them,  their  seamen  and 
discoverers  cannot  sail  where  they  grow :  now  we 
govern  nature  in  opinions,  but  we  are  thrall  unto 
her  in  necessity  ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in 
invention,  we  should  command  her  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  ihe  UmiU  and  end  of  knowledge. 

Iff  the  divine  nature,  both  religion  and  philo- 
sophy hath  acknowledged  goodness  in  perfection, 
science  or  providence  comprehending  all  things,  and 
absolate  sovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  aspiring  to 
the  throne  of  power,  the  angels  transgressed  and 
fell;  in  presuming  to  come  within  the  oracle  of 
knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ;  but  in  pur- 
suit towards  the  similitude  of  God's  goodness  or 
love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is  nothing  else 
but  goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied,  neither 
man  or  spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or  shall 
trahsgress. 

The  angel  of  Ught  that  was,  when  he  presumed 
before  his  fall,  said  within  himself,  "  I  will  ascend 
and  be  like  unto  the  Highest ;"  not  God,  but  the 
Highest.  To  be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no 
part  of  his  emulation  :  knowledge,  being  in  creation 
an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which  did  most 
solicit  him;  only  because  he  was  a  minister  he 
aimed  at  a  supremacy;  therefore  his  climbing  or 
ascension  was  turned  into  a  throwing  down  or  pre- 
cipitation. 

Man  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was  tempted  be- 
fore he  fell,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion, 
'*  that  he  should  be  like  unto  God."  But  how  f  not 
simply,  but  in  this  part,  ^  knowing  good  and  eviL" 
For  being  in  his  creation  invested  with  sovereignty 
of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not  needy  of  power 
or  dominion.  But  again,  being  a  spirit  newly  en- 
closed in  a  body  of  earth,  he  was  fittest  to  be  allured 
with  appetite  of  light  and  liberty  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  this  approaching  and  intruding  into  God's 
secrets  and  mysteries,  was  rewarded  with  a  farther 
removing  and  estranging  from  God's  presence. 
But  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  there  is  no  danger 
in  contending  or  advancing  towards  a  similitude 
thereof;  as  that  which  is  open  and  propounded  to 
oar  imitation.     For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen 


and  all  other  errors  of  religion  have  ever  confetfd 
that  it  sounds  not  like  man,  "  Love  your  enemies 
be  you  like  unto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  suffb 
eth  his  rain  to  fall  both  upon  the  just  and  the  ori 
just,"  doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  poto 
commit  no  excess.  So  again  we  find  it  often  i« 
peated  in  the  old  law,  "  Be  you  holy  as  I  am  bol?;^ 
and  what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness,  as  we  coo 
sider  it  separate,  and  guarded  from  all  miztore,  aoJ 
all  access  of  evil  P 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  mm 
ber  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  vid 
caution  and  distinction ;  being  now  to  open  a  fooi> 
tain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  th< 
issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  U\\\  I 
thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place,  t^ 
make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule  sd 
guide  the  course  of  the  waters ;  by  setting  dowi 
this  position  or  firmament,  namely,  **  That  all  knov^ 
ledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to  be  referred 
to  use  and  action." 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inqair^ 
into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  U 
any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  wiD  oi 
God;  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himselt  It  k 
true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God 
hath  for  end,  as  to  the  natures  of  the  creatarf« 
themselves,  knowledge ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  Goi 
no  knowledge,  but  wonder :  which  is  nothing  else 
but  contemi^ation  broken  off,  or  losing  its^  Nsf 
farther,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's  sebo(i 
"  The  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun,  which  open- 
eth  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe,  butobsciurth 
and  concealeth  the  celestial ;"  so  doth  the  sense 
discover  natural  things,  but  darken  and  that  op 
divine.  And  this  appeareth  sufficiently  in  that  there 
is  no  proceeding  in  invention  of  knowledge,  but  by 
similitude ;  and  God  is  only  sel^ltke,  having  ootbiof 
in  common  with  any  creature,  otherwise  than  ss  io 
shadow  and  trope.  Therefore  attend  his  will  t» 
himself  openeth  it,  and  give  onto  faith  that  wbieb 
unto  faith  belongeth  ;  for  more  worthy  it  is  to  be^ 
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iifTe,  than  to  think  or  know,  considering  that  in 
koovledgp,  as  we  now  are  capable  of  it,  the  mind 
aiffereth  from  inferior  natures ;  but  in  all  belief  it 
oflereth  from  a  spirit,  which  it  holdeth  superior, 
i&d  Bore  authorised  than  itself. 

ToeoQclude ;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite,  that 
both  di^ne  and  human  knowledge  hath  received  by 
tbe  iDtenningling  and  tempering  the  one  with  the 
dihtr:  as  that  which  hath  filled  the  one  full  of 
heresies,  and  the  other  full  of  speculative  fictions 
lad  vaatties. 

6m  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary 
ntmnity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplation  an 
OTcr-Iarge  scope,  do  offer  too  great  a  restraint  to 
oatsni  and  lawful  knowledge ;  being  unjustly  jealous 
ihit  every  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge  wherewith 
Ibeir  eoneeits  have  not  been  acquainted,  should  be 
i»  high  an  elevation  of  man's  wit,  and  a  searching 
Md  nfcHmg  too  far  into  God's  secrets ;  an  opinion 
Aitmeth  either  of  envy,  which  is  proud  weakness, 
aoj  to  be  censured  and  not  confuted,  or  else  of  a 
Apcdtfol  simplicity.  For  if  they  mean  that  the  ig- 
sMiBce  of  a  second  cause  doth  make  men  more  de- 
fvQtljr  to  depend  upon  the  providence  of  God,  as 
aippaiiiig  the  effects  to  come  immediately  from  his 
iud;  I  demand  of  them,  as  Job  demanded  of  his 
fnaii,  «*  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for  man 
m  gratify  him  ?"  But  if  any  man,  without  any 
Milter  hmnour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that  this 
%|iagfkrther  and  forther  into  the  mine  of  natural 
Pledge,  is  a  thing  without  example,  and  uncom- 
iBflided  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fniitless ;  let  him  re- 
ansber  and  be  instructed :  for  behold  it  was  not 
Iksl  pore  light  of  natural  knowledge,  whereby  man 
n  {vadise  was  able  to  give  unto  every  living  crea- 
tve  a  name  according  to  his  propriety,  which  gave 
"ccaooD  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  an  aspiring  desire 
(oittah)  to  that  part  of  moral  knowledge,  which  de- 
•«th  of  good  and  evil,  whereby  to  dispute  God's 
B^mnaBdments,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  revela- 
tim  of  his  win,  which  was  the  original  temptation. 
Aai  Ae  flnrt  holy  records,  which  within  those  brief 
iBemorials  of  things  which  passed  before  the  flood, 
fotend  (tw  things  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but 
^y  lineages  and  propagations,  yet  nevertheless 
^««ir  the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of 
nBiie  and  works  in  metal.  Moses  again,  who  was 
^  reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the 
^S^tkn  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and 
•^"^f  in  matter  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  the 
^g;  as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordi- 
^y  petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to 
«*»«  vritten  a  natural  history  of  all  that  is  green, 
^  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  which  is  but  a  rudiment 
^****<n  putrefaction  and  an  herb,  and  also  of  all 
^  Kvetk  and  moveth.  And  if  the  book  of  Job  be 
'•nj'd  oter,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  aspersion 
•|Mtiiral  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same  Solomon  the 
™f  affcrmeth  directly,  that  the  glory  of  God  "is 
Jj*f<»c«l  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to 
^  U  onl,"  as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of 
«>iHren,  tbs  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his 
^^%  to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out ;  for  in 
^^^H  the  king  he  intendeth  man,  taking  such  a 


condition  of  man  as  hath  most  excellency  and 
greatest  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  alluding 
also  to  his  own  person,  being  truly  one  of  those 
clearest  burning  lamps,  whereof  himself  speaketh 
in  another  place,  when  he  saith,  "  The  spirit  of  man 
is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  searcheth  all 
inwardness ;"  which  nature  of  the  soul  the  same 
Solomon  holding  precious  and  inestimable,  and  therein 
conspiring  with  the  affection  of  Socrates,  who  scorn- 
ed the  pretended  learned  men  of  his  time  for  rais- 
ing great  benefit  of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxa- 
goras  contrariwise,  and  divers  others,  being  bom  to 
ample  patrimonies,  decayed  them  in  contempla- 
tion, delivereth  it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  "  Buy 
the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;"  and  so  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scruple,  as  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  a  humour  of 
the  ipind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  nature,  and 
an  instinct  from  God  ;  the  same  author  defineth  of 
it  fuUy,  saying,  ''  God  hath  made  every  thing  in 
beauty  according  to  season ;  also  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  out  the 
work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  :"  declaring  not  obscurely  that  God  hath  framed 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of 
the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  the  signature 
thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light ;  yea,  not  only  satis- 
fied in  beholding  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitude 
of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  those 
ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  these 
changes  are  infallibly  observed.  And  although  the 
highest  generality  of  motion,  or  summary  law  of 
nature,  God  should  still  reserve  within  his  own  cur- 
tain ;  yet  many  and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  second- 
ary operations  which  are  within  man's  sounding. 
This  is  a  thing  which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so 
plainly  speak  as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  know- 
ledge appeareth  to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting, 
so  it  may  seem  the  spreading  and  flourishing,  or  at 
least  the  bearing  and  fructifying  of  this  plant,  by  a 
providence  of  God,  nay  not  only  by  a  general  provi- 
dence, but  by  a  special  prophecy,  was  appointed  to 
this  autumn  of  the  world  :  for  to  my  understanding, 
it  is  not  violent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now  after  the 
event,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter  times,  it  is  said, 
"  Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and  science  shall  be 
increased ;"  as  if  the  opening  of  the  world  by  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  and  the  farther  discovery  of 
knowledge,  should  meet  in  one  time  or  age. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  there  are  besides  the  au- 
thorities of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons  of 
exceeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  religion 
should  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  because  it  leadeth  to  the  greater 
exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
and  other  scriptures  do  often  invite  ns  to  consider, 
and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
God  ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  shows  which  first  ofier  themselves  to  our 
senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the  majesty  of 
God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store  of  some  ex- 
cellent jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  set  out  to  the 
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street  in  hU  shop.  The  other  reason  is,  because  it 
is  a  singular  help  and  a  preservative  against  unbe- 
lief and  error ;  for,  saith  our  Saviour,  "  You  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God ;''  lay- 
ing before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we 
will  be  secured  from  error ;  first  the  Scriptures  re- 
vealing the  will  of  God,  and  then  the  creatures  ex- 
pressing his  power ;  for  that  latter  book  will  certify 
us,  that  nothing  which  the  first  teacheth  shall  be 
thought  impossible.  And  most  sure  it  is,  and  a 
true  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  natural 
philosophy  inclineth  the  mind  to  atheism,  but  a  finr- 
ther  proceeding  bringeth  the  mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then  :  Let  no  man  presume  to  check 
the  liberality  of  God's  gifts,  who,  as  was  said,  **  hath 
set  the  world  in  man's  heart"  So  as  whatsoever 
is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world,  he  hath  fitted  it 
to  the  comprehension  of  man's  mind,  if  man  will  open 
and  dilate  the  powersof  his  understanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this 
so  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to  that 
use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of  man ; 
for  otherwise  all  manner  of  knowledge  becometh 
malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as  carrying 
the  quahty  of  the  serpent's  sting  and  malice,  it 
maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  as  the  Scripture 
saith  excellently,  *'  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but 
charity  buildeth  up."  And  again,  the  same  author 
doth  notably  disavow  both  power  and  knowledge, 
such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  goodness  or  love ;  for 
saith  he,  **  If  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  I  could  remove 
mountains,"  there  is  power  active  ;  "  if  I  render  my 
body  to  the  fire,"  there  is  power  passive  j  *•  if  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,"  there  is 
knowledge,  for  language  is  but  the  conveyance  of 
knowledge,  <*  all  were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor 
lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or  fame, 
or  enablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true  ends  of 
knowledge  ;  some  of  these  being  more  worthy  than 
other,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate :  but  it  is 
a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  in  great  part,  of  man 
to  the  sovereignty  and  power,  for  whensoever  he 
shall  be  able  to  call  the  creatures  by  their  true 
names,  he  shall  again  command  them,  which  he 
had  in  his  first  state  of  creation.  And  to  speak 
plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery  of  all  operations 
and  possibilities  of  operations  from  immortality,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  the  meanest  mechanical  practice. 
And  therefore  knowledge,  that  tendeth  but  to  satis- 
faction, is  but  as  a  courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure, 
and  not  for  fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge  that 
tendeth  to  profit,  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as 
the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalsjita;  which 
while  she  goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she 
hindereth  the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to 
some  particular  point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius, 
which  putteth  down  one  tyrant ;  and  not  like  Her- 
cules, who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress 
tyrants  and  giants  and  monsters  in  every  part. 


It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed ;  the  one,  that  vanity 
must  be  the  end  in  all  human  eflcects;  eternity  be^ 
ing  resumed,  though  the  revolutions  and  periods 
may  be  delayed.  The  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as  in 
executing ;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that  labour  and 
travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the  brows, 
more  than  of  the  body;  that  is,  such  travel  as  is 
joined  with  the  working  and  discursion  of  the  spirits 
in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  excellently, 
*'  The  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but  the  wise 
man  considereth  which  way ;"  signifying  the  elec- 
tion of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  than  the  mul- 
tiplication of  endeavour.  It  is  true  also  that  there 
is  a  limitation  rather  potential  than  actual,  which  is 
when  the  effect  is  possible,  but  the  time  or  place 
yieldeth  not  the  matter  or  basis  whereupon  man 
should  work.  But  notwithstanding  these  precincts 
and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed,  and  appeal  thereof 
made  to  time,  with  renunciation  nevertheless  to  all 
the  vain  and  abusing  promises  of  alchemists  sod 
magicians,  and  such  like  light,  idle,  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, and  fantastical  wits  and  sects,  thai  the  new- 
foimd  world  of  land  was  not  greater  addition  to  the 
ancient  continent,  than  there  remaineih  at  this  day 
a  world  of  inventions  and  sciences  unknown,  having 
respect  to  those  that  are  known,  with  this  differeace, 
that  the  ancient  regions  of  knowledge  will  seem  ss 
barbarous,  compared  with  the  new;  as  the  new 
regions  of  people  seem  barbarous,  compared  to  many 
of  the  old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man's 
life  with  new  commodities,  appeareth  by  the  esti- 
mation that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided  that' 
unto ;  for  whereas  founders  of  states,  lawgivers,  ex- 
tirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  were  ho- 
noured but  with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods, 
inventors  were  ever  consecrated  amongst  the  gods 
themselves.  And  if  the  ordinary  ambitioiis  of  men 
lead  them  to  seek  the  amplification  of  their  own 
power  in  their  countries,  and  a  better  amlntioo  than 
that  hath  moved  men  to  seek  the  amplification  of  the 
power  of  their  own  countries  amongst  other  nations; 
belter  ngain  and  more  worthy  must  that  aspiring  be, 
which  seeketh  the  amplification  of  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world :  the  rather, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  culpable 
of  much  perturbation  and  injustice ;  but  this  is  a 
w^ork  truly  divine,  which  cometh  in  aura  leni,  with- 
out  noise  or  observation. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that 
port  or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  is 
unchangeable  in  his  ways,  doth  infallibly  continue 
and  observe ;  that  is,  the  felicity  wherewith  be  hath 
blessed  an  humility  of  mind,  such  as  rather  labour- 
eth  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  voluoei 
of  his  creatures,  than  to  solicit  and  urge,  and  as  it 
were  to  invocate  a  man's  own  spirit  to  dhrine,  and 
give  oracles  unto  him.  For  as  in  the  inqoiiy  of 
divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man  hath  ever  indsncd  to 
leave  the  oracles  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in 
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Ac  wktute  of  their  own  inyentions ;  so  in  the  self- 
■ae  nuumer,  in  inquisition  of  nature,  they  have 
ffcr  left  the  oracles  of  God's  works,  and  adorned 
the  deoeifing  and  deformed  imagery,  which  the  un- 
qtal  mirrors  of  their  own  minds  have  represented 
otto  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in 
ihi  front,  and  heginning  of  this  work,  without  hesi- 
tuAm  or  reservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no 
\m  tree  in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than 
m  GmTi  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall 
<tter  Into  it,  **  except  he  become  first  as  a  little 

Of  the  impediments  of  knowledge. 
Being  the  IVth  chapter,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

In  mne  things  it  h  more  hard  to  attempt  than 
H  aelneff ;  which  falleth  out,  when  the  difficulty 
•  Qot  n  much  in  the  matter  or  subject,  as  it  is  in 
^  crossufss  and  indisposition  of  the  mind  of  man 
n  think  of  any  such  thing,  to  wiU  or  to  resolve  it ; 
od  therdbre  Titus  Livius  in  his  declamatory  digres- 
sm,  vberein  he  doth  depress  and  extenuate  the 
iMioQr  of  Alexander's  conquests,  saith,  "  Nihil  aliud 
^um  bene  ansns  vana  contemnere  :"  in  which  sort 
of  tUn^it  is  the  manner  ci  men  first  to  wonder  that 
ttfaicfa  thing  should  be  possible,  and  after  it  is 
^  OQt,  to  wonder  again  how  the  world  should 
■i»  it  10  hag.  Of  this  nature  I  take  to  be  the  in- 
^ntno  and  diseovery  of  knowledge,  &c. 

TV  impediwienie  which  have  been  in  the  times,  and 
in  diversion  of  wits. 

Being  the  Vth  chapter,  a  small  fragment  in  the 
beginning  of  that  chapter. 

The  enconnters  of  the  times  have  been  nothing 
^vMiniUe  and  prosperous  for  the  invention  of  know- 
^«  ao  as  it  is  not  only  the  daintiness  of  the  seed 
to  take,  and  the  ill  mixture  and  unliking  of  the 
r^VMl  to  nourish  or  raise  this  plant,  but  the  ill 
••son  nko  of  the  weather,  by  which  it  hath  been 
^t(^fd  and  blasted.  Especially  in  that  the  seasons 
***t  been  proper  to  bring  up  and  set  forward  other 
"^  hasty  and  indifferent  plants,  whereby  this  of 
^wWge  hath  been  starved  and  overgrown ;  for 
^  (he  descent  o(  times  always  there  hath  been  some- 
^*i  else  in  reign  and  reputation,  which  hath 
("Kf^Uy  aliened  and  diverted  wits  and  labours  from 
*k*t  employment. 

For  as  for  the  uttermost  antiquity,  which  is  like 
^  that  muffles  her  head,  and  tells  tales,  I  cannot 
P'^^wnc  much  of  it ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  imi- 
**<*  the  manner  of  those  that  describe  maps,  which 
■*»efl  they  come  to  some  far  countries,  whereof  they 
^  00  knowledge*  set  down  how  there  be  great 
•^<««id  deserts  there  :  so  I  am  not  apt  to  affirm 
||ui  they  knew  little,  because  what  they  knew  is 
^  known  to  us.  But  if  you  will  judge  of  them 
*f  <he  Inst  traees  that  remain  to  us,  you  will  con- 
^^f  tboBgh  not  so  scornfully  as  Aristotle  doth, 
'k*l  iftiib  our  ancestors  were  extreme  gross,  as  those 
'^t  etme  newly  from  being  moulded  out  of  the 
^Jf  or  some  earthly  substance ;  yet  reasonably  and 


probably  thus,  that  it  was  with  them  in  matter  of 
knowledge,  but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  day. 
For  at  that  time  the  world  was  altogether  home- 
bred, every  nation  looked  little  beyond  their  own 
confines  or  territories,  and  the  world  had  no  thorough 
lights  then,  as  it  hath  had  since  by  commerce  and 
navigation,  whereby  there  could  neither  be  that 
contributi<m  of  wits  one  to  help  another,  nor  that 
variety  of  particulars  for  the  correcting  the  cus- 
tomary conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  collection  of  wits 
of  several  parts  or  nations,  so  neither  could  there  be 
any  succession  of  wits  of  several  times,  whereby  one 
might  refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  had  not  his- 
tory to  any  purpose.  And  the  manner  of  their  tra- 
ditions was  utterly  unfit  and  unproper  for  amplifi- 
cation of  knowledge.  And  again,  the  studies  of  those 
times,  you  shaU  find,  besides  wars,  incursions,  and 
rapines,  which  were  then  almost  every  where  betwixt 
states  adjoining,  the  use  of  leagues  and  confedersr 
cies  being  not  then  known,  were  to  populate  by 
multitude  of  wives  and  generation,  a  thing  at  this 
day  in  the  waster  part  of  the  West-Indies  principally 
effected;  and  to  build,  sometimes  for  habitation, 
towns  and  cities ;  sometimes  for  feme  and  memory, 
monuments,  pyramids,  colosses,  and  the  like.  And 
if  there  happened  to  rise  up  any  more  civil  wits ; 
then  would  he  found  and  erect  some  new  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  such  as  now  of  late  years,  when 
the  world  was  revolute  almost  to  the  like  rudeness 
and  obscurity,  we  see  both  in  our  own  nation  and 
abroad  many  examples  of,  as  well  in  a  number  of 
tenures  reserved  upon  men's  lands,  as  in  divers  cus- 
toms of  towns  and  manors,  being  the  devises  that 
such  wits  wrought  upon  in  such  times  of  deep  igno- 
rance, Sec. 

The  impediments  of  knowledge  for  want  of  a  true 
succession  of  wits,  and  that  hitherto  the  length  of 
one  man's  life  hath  been  the  greatest  measure  if 
knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

In  arts  mechanical  the  first  devise  cometh  short- 
est, and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth.  But  in  sciences 
of  conceit,  the  first  author  goeth  farthest,  and  time 
leeseth  and  corrupteth.  Painting,  artillery,  sailing, 
and  the  like,  grossly  managed  at  first,  by  time  ac- 
commodate and  refined.  The  philosophies  and 
sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Bemocritus,  Hippocrates, 
of  most  vigour  at  first,  by  time  degenerated  and  im- 
based.  In  the  former,  many  wits  and  industries 
contributed  in  one.  In  the  latter  many  men's  wits 
spent  to  deprave  the  wit  of  one. 

The  error  is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the  re- 
ceiver. He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to 
deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  soonest  believed, 
and  not  as  may  easiliest  be  examined.  He  that  re- 
ceiveth  knowledge  desireth  rather  present  satisfac- 
tion than  expectant  search,  and  80  rather  not  to 
doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh  the  author 
not  to  lay  open  his  weakness  :  and  sloth  maketh  the 
disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prizes. 
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to  be  a  profband  interpreter  and  commenter,  to  be  a 
sharp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
compounder  and  abridger.  And  this  is  the  unfor- 
tonate  succession  of  wits  which  the  world  hath  yet 
had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge  goeth 
not  on  husbanded  or  improved,  but  wasted  and  de- 
cayed. For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that  will 
neyer  arise  again  higher  than  the  level  from  which 
it  felL  And  therefore  to  go  beyond  Aristotle  by  the 
light  of  Aristotle,  is  to  think  that  a  borrowed  light 
can  increase  the  original  light  from  whom  it  is  taken. 
So  then,  no  true  succession  of  wits  having  been  in 
the  W0rld ;  either  we  must  conclude,  that  knowledge 
is  but  a  task  for  one  man's  life,  and  then  vain  was 
the  complaint,  that  "  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long :" 
or  else,  that  the  knowledge  that  now  is,  is  but  a 
shrub  ;  and  not  that  tree  which  is  never  dangerous, 
but  where  it  is  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  good  and 
evil ;  which  desire  ever  riseth  upon  an  appetite  to 
elect,  and  not  to  obey,  and  so  containeth  in  it  a 
manifest  defection. 

That  the  pretended  euccesi/icn  of  wits  hath  been 
evil  placed,  forasmuch  as  after  variety  of  sects 
and  opinions,  the  most  popular  and  not  the  truest 
prevailelh  and  weareth  out  the  rest. 

Being  the  Vllth  chapter,  a  fragment 
It  is  sensible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  first 
into  search  and  inquiry,  according  to  the  several 
frames  and  compositions  of  their  understanding, 
they  light  upon  differing  conceits,  and  so  all  opin- 
ions and  doubts  are  beaten  over;  and  then  men 
having  made  a  taste  of  all,  wax  weary  of  variety, 
and  so  reject  the  worst,  and  hold  themselves  to  the 
best,  either  some  one  if  it  be  eminent ;  or  some  two 
or  three,  if  they  be  in  some  equality ;  which  after- 
wards are  received  and  carried  on,  and  the  rest 
extinct. 

But  truth  is  contrary :  and  that  time  is  like  a 
river,  which  carrieth  down  things  which  are  light 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which 
is  sad  and  weighty.  For  howsoever  governments 
have  several  forms,  sometimes  one  governing,  some- 
times few,  sometimes  the  multitude ;  yet  the  state 
of  knowledge  is  ever  a  democracy,  and  that  prevail- 
eth  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  con- 
ceits of  people.  As  for  example,  there  is  no  great 
doubt,  but  he  that  did  put  the  beginnings  of  things 
to  be  solid,  void,  and  motion  to  the  centre,  was  in 
better  earnest  than  he  that  put  matter,  form,  and 
shift ;  or  he  that  put  the  mind,  motion,  and  matter. 
For  no  man  shall  enter  into  inquisition  of  nature, 
but  shall  pass  by  that  opinion  of  Democritus ;  where- 
as he  shall  never  come  near  the  other  two  opinions, 
but  leave  them  aloof,  for  the  schools  and  table-talk. 
Yet  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  because  they  be 
both  agreeable  to  popular  sense,  and  the  one  was 
uttered  with  subtil ty  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  the  other  with  a  style  of  ornament  and  majesty, 
did  hold  out,  and  the  other  give  place,  &c. 


Of  the  impediments  of  knowledge,  in  handling  ti  ^ 
parts,  and  in  slipping  off  particular  science*  fr^ 
the  root  and  stock  of  universal  knowledge. 
Being  the  VIII th  chapter,  the  whole  chaptrr. 

Cicero  the  orator,  willing  to  magnify  his  own  pro 
fession,  and  thereupon  spending  many  words  ti 
maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  shop  of  go« 
words  and  elegancies,  but  a  treasury  and  receipt « 
all  knowledges,  so  far  forth  as  may  appertain  to  il^ 
handling  and  moving  of  the  minds  and  afiectioos  « 
men  by  speech ;  maketh  great  complaint  of  i^ 
school  of  Socrates;  that  whereas  before  his  tin 
the  same  professors  of  wisdom  in  Greece  did  pt% 
tend  to  teach  an  universal  sapience  and  knowled^ 
both  of  matter  and  words,  Socrates  divorced  tbeol 
and  withdrew  philosophy,  and  left  rhetoric  to  itsefi 
which  by  that  destitution  became  but  a  barren  am 
unnoble  science.  And  in  particular  aciencea  we  te^ 
that  if  men  fall  to  subdivide  their  labours,  as  to  l^ 
an  oculist  in  physic,  or  to  be  perfect  in  some  a^ 
title  of  the  law,  or  the  like,  they  may  prove  res^ 
and  subtile,  but  not  deep  or  sufficient,  no,  not  in  ths 
subject  which  they  do  particularly  attend,  becao^ 
of  that  consent  which  it  hath  with  the  rest.  Aaj 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  of  the  chaia  ^ 
sciences,  how  they  are  linked  together,  inaomacli  4 
the  Grecians,  who  had  terms  at  will,  have  fitted  i 
of  a  name  of  Circle-Learning.  Nevertheleaa,  I  th^ 
hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards  the  advann 
ment  and  farther  invention  of  knowledge,  that  pM 
ticular  arts  and  sciences  have  been  disancorporiMI 
from  general  knowledge,  do  not  understand  one  ad 
the  same  thing,  which  Cicero's  discourse  and  th 
note  and  conceit  of  the  Grecians  in  their  word  Ci^ 
cle-Leaming  do  intend.  For  I  mean  not  that  od 
which  one  science  hath  of  another  for  ornament  o 
help  in  practice,  as  the  orator  hath  of  knowled^ 
of  affections  for  moving,  or  as  military  science  itfj 
have  use  of  geometry  for  fortifications ;  bat  I  mt^ 
it  directly  of  that  use  by  way  of  supply  of  light  ui 
information,  which  the  particulars  and  instancn  4 
one  science  do  yield  and  present  for  the  framing  « 
correcting  of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  iht% 
very  truth  and  notion.  And  therefore  that  examfl 
of  oculists  and  title  lawyers  doth  come  nearer  mj 
conceit  than  the  other  two;  for  sciences  disHngnithti 
have  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge  to  b 
augmented  and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  thttt 
of;  as  well  as  the  parts  and  members  of  a  sciend 
have  upon  the  maxims  of  the  same  science,  and  th 
mutual  light  and  consent  which  one  part  recdTH] 
of  another.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  Copenii 
cus  in  astronomy,  which  astronomy  itself  cano^ 
correct,  because  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  tb 
appearances ;  yet  natural  philosophy  doth  eorreci 
On  the  other  side,  if  some  of  the  aneient  phifosophcri 
had  been  perfect  in  their  observations  of  astrooom] 
and  had  called  them  to  counsel  when  they  mad 
their  principles  and  first  axioms,  they  wouM  oete 
have  divided  their  philosophy,  as  the  oosmographc^ 
do  their  descriptions  by  globes,  making  one  pldlow 
phy  for  heaven,  and  another  for  under  heaftn^  i 
in  effect  they  do. 
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So  if  the  Boral  philotophers,  that  hare  spent 
nch  an  infinite  quantity  of  debate  touching  good 
od  the  highest  good*  had  cast  their  eye  abroad 
Hpoo  oitiire^  and  beheld  the  appetite  that  is  in  all 
tbingi  to  receive  and  to  gi?e$  the  one  motion  affect- 
isf  preifrvatioo,  and  the  other  multiplication; 
tjbch  ippetttes  are  most  evidently  seen  in  living 
aiitiirei,in  the  pleasure  of  nourishment  and  genera- 
ikot  aid  in  man  do  make  the  aptest  and  most 
■tml  division  of  all  his  desires,  being  either  of 
OR  of  pleasure,  or  sense  of  {>ower ;  and  in  the 
■imnl  frame  of  the  world  are  figured,  the  one  in 
tht  bams  of  heaven  which  issue  forth,  and  the 
«bfr  is  the  lap  of  the  earth  which  takes  in :  and 
^pn,  if  they  had  obserred  the  motion  of  congruity, 
« idtBadoD  of  the  parts  in  respect  of  the  whole, 
flUeot  in  so  many  particulars :  and  lastly,  if  they 
M  CQoddered  the  motion,  familiar  in  attraction  of 
fa^  to  spproach  to  that  which  is  higher  in  the 
ne  kiod :  when,  by  these  observations,  so  easy 
nd  eoncarring  in  natural  philosophy,  they  should 
Un  foond  out  this  quaternion  of  good,  in  enjoying 
irfroHon,  effecting  or  operation,  consenting  or  pro- 
ponton,  ind  approach  or  assumption ;  they  would 
kspi  nved  and  abridged  much  of  their  long  and 
nsMag  dtscourseB  of  pleasure,  Tirtue,  duty,  and 
f^pon  So  Hkewise  in  this  same  logic  and  rhetoric, 
V  «ti  of  aignment  and  grace  of  speech,  if  the 
fnciMiters  of  them  would  but  have  gone  a  form 
W«r,  and  looked  but  into  the  observations  of  gram- 
^eooecming  the  kinds  of  words,  their  derivations, 
Mixiooi,  and  syntax,  specially  enriching  the  same, 
^  die  helpa  of  several  languages,  with  their 
AfeiBf  proprieties  of  words,  phrases,  and  tropes ; 
fought  hare  found  out  more  and  better  footstepa 
tfcoonncn  reason,  help  of  disputation,  and  advantages 
tf  eniUition,  than  many  of  these  which  they  have 
pivpoonded.  So  again,  a  man  should  be  thought  to 
^Tt  if  be  did  note  how  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and 
>iK  ire  many  of  them  the  same.  The  repetitions 
^inductions  in  speech,  and  the  reports  and  hannt- 
^  of  soonds  in  music,  are  the  very  same  things, 
fttaicb  bath  almost  made  a  book  of  the  Lacedse- 
■wiai  khkd  of  jetting,  which  joined  every  pleasure 
tMh  distttte.  "*  Sir,"  said  a  man  of  art  to  Philip 
%  flf  Macedon,  when  he  controlled  him  in  his 
wy,  **God  forbid  your  fortune  should  be  such  as 
f  Wr  diese  things  better  than  I."  In  taxing  his 
IPBiiaee  in  his  art,  he  represented  to  him  the  per- 
^M  grtitness  of  his  fortune,  leaving  him  no  vacant 
^tar  m  mean  a  skilL  Now  in  music  it  is  one 
1^  ordinariest  flowers  to  fall  from  a  discord,  or 
^  tone,  upon  a  sweet  accord.  The  figure  that 
^*«wo  and  the  rest  commend,  as  one  of  the  best 
Nbu  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine  checking  of 
'ipKtation,  is  no  lets  well  known  to  the  musicians, 
aba  they  have  a  special  grace  in  flying  the  close 
*c>dniee.  And  these  are  no  allusions  but  direct 
'*^>naiities,  the  same  delights  of  the  mind  being 
^h»  foasd  not  only  in  music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral 
l*^*^by,  policy,  and  other  knowledges,  and  that 
"**coft  in  the  one,  whieh  is  more  apparent  in  the 
'^;  yea,  and  that  discovered  in  the  one,  which  is 
*<foottdatall  in  the  other;  and  to  one  science 


greatly  aiding  to  the  invention  and  augmentation  of 
another.  And  therefore,  without  this  intercourse, 
the  axioms  of  sciences  will  fall  out  to  be  neither  full 
nor  true ;  but  will  be  such  opinions,  as  Aristotle  in 
some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when  he  saith, 
*'  These  are  the  opinions  of  persons  that  have  respect 
but  to  a  few  things."  So  then  we  see,  that  this  note 
leadeth  us  to  an  administration  of  knowledge  in  some 
such  order  and  policy,  as  the  king  of  Spain,  in  re- 
gard of  his  great  dominions,  useth  in  state :  who, 
though  he  hath  particular  councils  for  several  coun- 
tries and  affairs,  yet  hath  one  council  of  state,  or  last 
resort,  that  receiveth  the  advertisements  and  certifi- 
cates from  all  the  rest.  Hitherto  of  the  diversion, 
succession,  and  conference  of  wits. 

Thai  the  end  and  scope  of  knowledge  hath  been 
generally  mietaken,  and  that  men  were  never  well 
advised  what  it  was  they  sought. 

Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately   preceding 
the  Inventory,  and  inducing  the  same. 

It  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  labours 
of  men  have  been  converted  to  the  severe  and  origi- 
nal inquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  in  those  who  have 
pretended,  what  hurt  hath  been  done  by  the  affecta- 
tion of  professors,  and  the  distraction  of  such  as  were 
no  professors ;  and  how  there  was  never  in  eflfect 
any  conjunction  or  combination  of  wits  in  the  first 
and  inducing  search,  but  that  every  man  wrought 
apart,  and  would  either  have  his  own  way,  or  else 
would  go  no  farther  than  his  guide,  having  in  the 
one  case  the  honour  of  a  first,  and  in  the  other  the 
ease  of  a  second ;  and  lastly,  how  in  the  descent 
and  continuance  of  wits  and  labours,  the  succession 
hath  been  in  the  most  popular  and  weak  opinions, 
like  unto  the  weakest  natures,  which  many  times 
have  most  children  ;  and  in  them  also  the  condition 
of  succession  hath  been  rather  to  defend  and  to 
adorn,  than  to  add ;  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  addition 
to  be  rather  a  refining  of  a  part,  than  an  increase  of 
the  whole.  But  the  impediments  of  time  and  acci- 
dents, though  they  have  wrought  a  general  indispo- 
sition, yet  are  they  not  so  peremptory  and  binding,  as 
the  internal  impediments  and  clouds  in  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man,  whereof  it  now  followeth  to  speak. 

The  Scripture,  speaking  of  the  worst  sort  of  error, 
saith,  **  Errare  fecit  eos  in  invio  et  non  in  via."  For 
a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by  rounding  up  and 
down  ;  but  if  men  have  failed  in  Uieir  very  direction 
and  address,  that  error  will  never  by  good  fortune 
correct  itself.  Now  it  hath  fared  with  men  in  their 
contemplations,  as  Seneca  saith  it  fareth  with  them 
in  their  actions,  *'  De  partibus  vitsB  quisque  deliberat, 
de  summa  nema"  A  course  very  ordinary  with 
men  who  receive  for  the  most  part  their  final  ends 
from  the  inclination  of  their  nature,  or  from  common 
example  and  opinion,  never  questioning  or  examin- 
ing them,  or  reducing  them  to  any  clear  certainty ; 
and  use  only  to  call  themselves  to  account  and  de- 
liberation touching  the  means  and  second  ends,  and 
thereby  set  themselves  in  the  right  way  to  the  wrong 
place.  So  likewise  upon  the  natural  curiosity  and 
desire  to  know,  they  have  put  themselves  in  way 
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without  foresight  or  consideration  of  their  journey's 
end. 

For  I  find  that  even  those  that  have  sought  know- 
ledge for  itself  and  not  for  benefit,  or  ostentation,  or 
any  practical  enablement  in  the  course  of  their  life, 
hmve  nevertheless  propounded  to  themselves  a  wrong 
mark,  namely,  satisfaction,  which  men  call  truth,  and 
not  operation.  For  as  in  the  courts  and  services  of 
princes  and  states,  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  give 
satisfaction  than  to  do  the  business ;  so  in  the  in- 
quiring of  causes  and  reasons  it  is  much  easier  to 
find  out  such  causes  as  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, 
and  quiet  objections,  than  such  causes  as  will  direct 
him  and  give  him  light  to  new  experiences  and  in- 
ventions. And  this  did  Celsus  note  wisely  and  truly, 
how  that  the  causes  which  are  in  use,  and  whereof 
the  knowledges  now  received  do  consist,  were  in 
time  minors  and  subsequents  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  particulars,  out  of  which  they  were  induced  and 
collected  :  and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  those 
causes  which  discovered  particulars,  but  only  the 
particulars  being  first  found,  men  did  fall  on  gloss- 
ing and  discoursing  of  the  causes;  which  ia  the 
reason,  why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath  the  curse 
of  barrenness,  and  is  courtesan-like,  for  pleasure, 
and  not  for  fruit.  Nay,  to  compare  it  rightly,  the 
strange  fiction  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation  of 
Scylla,  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this  phi- 
losophy and  knowledge :  a  fair  woman  upward  in 
the  parts  of  show,  but  when  you  come  to  the  parts 
of  use  and  generation,  barking  monsters;  for  no 
better  are  the  endless  distorted  questions,  which 
ever  have  been,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  the  end 
and  womb  of  such  knowledge 

But  yet,  nevertheless,  here  I  may  be  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  some  which  may  have  much  in  their 
pen  the  referring  sciences  to  action  and  the  use  of 
man,  which  mean  quite  another  matter  than  I  do. 
For  they  mean  a  contriving  of  directions,  and  pre- 
cepts for  readiness  of  practice,  which  I  discommend 
not,  so  it  be  not  occasion  that  some  quantity  of  the 
science  be  lost ;  for  else  it  will  be  such  a  piece  of 
husbandry,  as  to  put  away  a  manor  lying  somewhat 
scattered,  to  buy  in  a  close  that  ^ieth  handsomely 
about  a  dwelling.  But  my  intention  contrariwise  is 
to  increase  and  multiply  the  revenues  and  posses- 
sions of  man,  and  not  to  trim  up  only,  or  order  with 
conveniency  the  grounds  whereof  he  is  already 
stated.  Wherefore  the  better  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, that  I  mean  nothing  less  than  words,  and 
directly  to  demonstrate  the  point  which  we  are  now 
upon,  that  is,  what  is  the  true  end,  scope,  or  office 
of  knowledge,  which  I  have  set  down  to  consist  not 
in  any  plausible,  delectable,  reverend,  or  admired 
discourse,  or  any  satisftictory  arguments,  but  in 
effecting  and  working,  and  in  discovery  of  particu- 
lars not  revealed  before,  for  the  better  endowment  and 
help  of  man's  life ;  I  have  thought  good  to  make, 
as  it  were,  a  kalendar,  or  inventory  of  the  wealth, 
furniture,  or  means  of  man,  according  to  his  present 
estate,  as  far  as  it  is  known ;  which  I  do  not  to 
show  any  universality  of  sense  or  knowledge,  and 
much  less  to  make  a  satire  of  reprehension  in  re- 
spect of  wants  and  errors,  but  partly  because  cogi- 


tations new  had  need  of  aome  groMnets  and  incul- 
cation to  make  them  perceived,  and  chiefly  to  the 
end,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  upon  the  account 
and  state  now  made  and  cast  up,  it  may  appear  wbat 
increase  this  new  manner  of  use  and  administiadon 
of  the  stock,  if  it  be  once  planted,  shall  bring  with 
it  hereafter;  and  for  the  time  present,  in  caae  1 
should  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and  re- 
veal this  new  light  as  I  purpose,  yet  I  may  at  the 
least  give  some  awaking  note,  both  of  the  wants  in 
man's  present  condition,  and  the  natore  of  the  rap- 
plies  to  be  wished ;  though  for  mine  own  part  neither 
do  I  much  build  upon  my  present  antieSpationa, 
neither  do  I  think  ourselves  yet  learned  or  wise 
enough  to  wish  reasonably ;  for  as  it  aska  aome 
knowledge  to  demand  a  questbn  not  impertinent ; 
so  it  asketh  some  sense,  to  make  a  wish  not  afaanrd. 

The  Inventory^  or  an  enumeration  and  view  of  inv€m» 
tions  already  discovered  in  use,  together  vtVA  a 
note  of  the  wants,  and  the  nature  of  the  suppiie^ 

Being  the  Xth  chapter ;  and  this  a  small  fragment 
thereof^  being  the  preface  to  the  Inventory. 

The  ^ainest  method,  and  most  directly  pertinent 
to  this  intention,  will  be  to  make  distribution  of 
sciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their  portiona, 
according  to  the  use  and  tribute  which  they  yield 
and  render  to  the  conditions  of  man's  life,  and  under 
those  several  uses,  being  as  several  offices  of  pro- 
visions, to  charge  and  tax  what  may  be  reaaonably 
exacted  or  demanded,  not  guiding  ourselves  neither 
by  the  poverty  of  experiences  and  probations,  nor 
according  to  the  vanity  of  credulous  imaginatiooa ; 
and  then  upon  those  charges  and  taxations  to  dis- 
tinguish and  present,  as  it  were,  in  several  columns, 
what  is  extant  and  already  found,  and  what  is  de- 
fective and  farther  to  be  provided:  Of  which  pro- 
visions, because  in  many  of  them,  after  the  manner 
of  slothful  and  faulty  officers  and  accomptanta,  it 
will  be  returned,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  no  such  are 
to  be  had,  it  will  be  fit  to  give  some  light  of  the 
nature  of  the  supplies,  whereby  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  they  are  to  be  compassed  and  procured. 
And  yet  nevertheless  on  the  other  side  again,  it  will 
be  as  fit  to  check  and  control  the  vain  and  void 
assignations  and  gills,  whereby  certain  ignorant, 
extravagant,  and  abusing  wits  have  pretended  to 
endue  the  state  of  man  with  wonders,  dififering  as 
much  from  truth  in  nature,  as  Cesar's  Commentaries 
dififereth  from  the  acts  of  King  Arthur,  or  Huon  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  story.  For  it  is  true  that  Csaar  did 
greater  things  than  those  idle  wita  had  the  audacity 
to  feign  their  supposed  worthies  to  have  done;  but 
he  did  them  not  in  that  monstrous  and  fabulous 


The  chapter  immediaiely  following  the  Inventory, 

Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  thereof. 

It  appeareth  then,  what  is  now  in  proposition* 
not  by  general  circumlocution,  but  by  particular  note, 
no  former  philosophy  varied  in  terms  or  method; 
no  new  placet  or  speculation  upon  particnUra  aW 
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mif  kimvm;  no  referring  to  action,  by  any  manual 
tffiactiDe;  bat  the  revealing  and  discovering  of  new 
infaioni  and  (^lerations.     This  to  be  done  without 
tfit  nxori  and  conjectures  of  art,  or  the  length  or 
Realties  of  experience ;  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
ridrb  inventions  have  been  described  as  they  could 
fce  ^Mofered ;  for  yoar  eye  cannot  pass  one  kenning 
titfaout  fortber  saih'ng :  only  we  have  stood  upon 
the  best  advantages  of  the  notions  received,  as  upon 
«  flxnot,  to  show  the  knowledges  adjacent  and  con- 
km^    If  therefore  the  true  end  of  knowledge,  not 
pnpAnuied,  hath  bred  large  error,  the  best  and  per-^ 
irtteft  cannon  of  the  same  end,  not  perceived,  will 
MQie  lonie  declination.     For  when  the  butt  is  set 
i|V  mtu  need  not  rove,  but  except  the  white  be 
phtti  men  cannot  level.   This  perfection  we  mean, 
wt  in  tbe  worth  of  the  effects,  but  in  the  nature  of 
t^  direction ;  for  our  purpose  is  not  to  stir  up  men's 
kopn.  but  to  guide  their  travels.     The  fulness  of 
indko  to  work,  and  produce  any  effect,  consisteth 
a  tvo  conditions,  certainty  and  liberty.     Certainty 
M,  vheo  the  direction  is  not  only  true  for  the  most 
pvt,  bot  inCdlible.     Liberty  is,  when  the  direction 
k  ut  restrained  to  some  definite  means,  but  coro- 
^ebendeth  all  the  means  and  ways  possible;  for 
t^  pwt  saith  well,  **  Sapientibus  undique  lats  sunt 
*it,^  tod  where  there  is  the  greatest  plurality  of 
(koife,  there  is  the  greatest  singularity  of  choice, 
iwkt  as  a  conjectural  direction  maketh  a  casual 
<^  10  a  particular  and  restrained  direction  is  no 
te  esnal  than  uncertain.      For  those  particular 
Anns  vhereunto  it  is  tied,  may  be  out  of  your  power, 
•raiay  be  accompanied  with  an  overvalue  of  preju- 
^  J  tod  so  if  for  want  of  certainty  in  direction, 
^  m  frustrated  in  success,  for  want  of  variety  in 
iirt^ka  you  are  stopped  in  attempt     If  therefore 
jm  (firection   be  certain,  it  must  refer  you,  and 
pint  jm  to  somewhat,  which  if  it  be  present,  the 
<fct  you  seek  will  of  necessity  follow,  else  may 
}<n  perform  and  not  obtain.    If  it  be  free,  then  must 
ft  teier  you  to  somewhat,  which  if  it  be  absent  the 
(fKt  you  seek  will  of  necessity  withdraw,  else  may 
7^  btfe  power  and  not  attempt.      This  notion 
Imtotte  had  in  light,  though  not  in  use.     For  the 
^  coounended  rules  by  him  set  down,  whereby  the 
o»«nw  of  sciences  are  precepted  to  be  made  con- 
'Wible,  and  which  tfie  latter  men  have  not  without 
'fefsncy  somaroed,  the  one  the  rule  of  truth,  be- 
anie it  preventeth  deceit ;   the  otfier  the  rule  of 
pndenee,  because  it  freeth  election ;  are  the  same 
^^in  speculation  and  affirmation,  which  we  now 
•^wre.    An  example  will  make  my  meaning  at- 
'■ned,  and  yet  percase  make  it  thought  that  they 
•towlitnot 

Let  the  effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let 
•*<  firit  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  inter- 
"HBgled,  or  broken  in  small  portion  together,  white- 
>n»  win  ensue  ;  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking  of  the 
*»y»  «f  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  like.  This  di- 
'*ciioo  is  certain,  but  very  particular;  and  restrain- 
*4  Mag  tied  but  to  air  and  water.  Let  the  second 
**r*«i6n  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as  before  with 
wy  trtafparent  body,  such  nevertheless  as  is  unco- 
i*M«d  and  more  grossly  transparent  than  air  itself, 


that  then,  &c  as  glass  or  crystal,  being  beaten  to 
fine  powder,  by  the  interposition  of  the  air  becometh 
white ;  the  white  of  an  egg^  being  clear  of  itself,  receiv- 
ing air  by  agitation  becometh  white,  receiving  air  by 
concoction  becometh  white ;  here  you  are  freed  from 
water,  and  advanced  to  a  clear  body,  and  still  tied  to 
air.  Let  the  third  direction  exclude  or  remove  the 
restraint  of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber,  sap- 
phires, &c.  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become 
white  in  wine  and  beer ;  which  brought  to  froth, 
become  white.  Let  the  fourth  direction  exclude 
the  restraint  of  a  body  more  grossly  transparent  than 
air,  as  in  flame,  being  a  body  compounded  between 
air  and  a  finer  substance  than  air :  which  flame,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  smoke,  which  is  the  third  sub- 
stance that  incorporateth  itself  and  dieth,  the  flame 
would  be  more  perfect  white.  In  all  these  four  di- 
rections air  still  beareth  a  part.  Let  the  fifrh  di- 
rection then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both  transparent^ 
but  in  an  unequal  degree,  be  mingled  as  befiure, 
whiteness  will  follow :  as  oil  and  water  beaten  to 
an  ointment,  though  by  settling,  the  air  which 
gathereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporate,  yet  remain- 
eth  white  :  and  the  powder  of  glass,  or  crystal  put 
into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth  place,  yet  re- 
maineth  white,  though  not  so  perfect.  Now  are  you 
fk^ed  from  air,  but  still  are  you  tied  to  transparent 
bodies.  To  ascend  farther  by  scale  I  do  forbear, 
partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the  example  to  an 
over-great  length,  but  chiefly  because  it  would  open 
that  which  in  this  work  I  determine  to  reserve ;  for 
to  pass  through  the  whole  history  and  observations  of 
colours  and  objects  visible,  were  too  long  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  our  purpose  is  now  to  give  an  example 
of  a  free  direction,  thereby  to  distinguish  and  de- 
scribe it:  and  not  to  set  down  a  form  of  interpreta- 
tion how  to  recover  and  attain  it.  But  as  we  intend 
not  now  to  reveal,  so  we  are  circumspect  not  to  mis- 
lead ;  and  therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  re- 
turning to  our  purpose  in  hand,  we  admit  the  sixth 
direction  to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies, 
which  are  unequal  equally,  that  is,  in  a  simple  pro- 
portion, do  represent  whiteness ;  we  will  explain 
this,  though  we  induce  it  not.  It  is  then  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  absolute  equality  produceth  transpa- 
rence, inequality  in  simple  order  or  proportion  pro- 
duceth whiteness,  inequality  in  compound  or  re- 
spective order  or  proportion  produceth  other  colours, 
and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  produceth  black- 
ness; which  diversity,  if  so  gross  a  demonstration 
be  needful,  may  be  signified  by  four  tables;  a  blank, 
a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley ;  whereof  the  fret  is 
evident  to  admit  great  variety.  Out  of  this  asser- 
tion are  satisfied  a  multitude  of  effects  and  observa- 
tions, as  that  whiteness  and  blackness  are  most  in- 
compatible with  transparence ;  that  whiteness  keep- 
eth  light,  and  blackness  stoppeth  light,  but  neither 
passeUi  it;  that  whiteness  or  blackness  are  never 
produced  in  rainbows,  diamonds,  crystals,  and  the 
like ;  that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye;  that  whiteness  seemeth  to  have  an 
affinity  with  dryness,  and  blackness  with  moisture ; 
that  adustion  causeth  blackness,  and  calcination 
whiteness;  that  flowers  are  generally  of  fresh  co- 
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lours,  nnd  rarely  black,  &c.  all  which  I  do  now 
mention  confusedly  by  way  of  derivation,  and  not  by 
way  of  induction.  The  sixth  direction,  which  I 
have  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and  competent 
liberty,  for  whiteness  fixed  and  inherent ;  but  not 
for  whiteness  fantastical,  or  appearing,  as  shall  be 
afterwards  touched.  But  first  do  you  need  a  reduc- 
tion back  to  certainty  or  verity ;  for  it  is  not  all 
position  or  contexture  of  unequal  bodies  that  will 
produce  colours ;  for  aqua  fortis,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c. 
more  manifestly,  and  many  other  substances  more 
obscurely,  do  consist  of  very  unequal  parts,  which 
yet  are  transparent  and  clear.  Therefore  the  re- 
duction must  be,  that  the  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies 
so  intermingled  as  before,  be  of  a  certain  grossness, 
or  magnitude ;  for  the  unequalities  which  move  the 
sight  must  have  a  farther  dimension  and  quality, 
than  those  which  operate  many  other  effects.  Some 
few  grains  of  saffron  will  give  a  tincture  to  a  tun  of 
water,  but  so  many  grains  of  civet  will  give  a  per- 
fume to  a  whole  chamber  of  air.  And  therefore 
when  Democritus,  from  whom  Epicurus  did  borrow 
it,  held  that  the  position  of  the  solid  portions  was 
the  cause  of  colours ;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  this 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  the  portions 
are  required  to  be  of  some  magnitude.  And  this  is 
one  cause  why  colours  have  little  inwardness  and 
necessitude  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  things, 
those  things  resembling  in  colour,  which  otherwise 
differ  most,  as  salt  and  sugar  :  and  contrariwise  dif- 
fering in  colour,  which  otherwise  resemble  most,  as 
the  white  and  blue  violets,  and  the  several  veins  of 
one  agate  or  marble,  by  reason  that  other  virtues 
consist  in  more  subtile  proportions  than  colours  do; 
and  yet  are  there  virtues  and  natures  which  require 
a  grosser  magnitude  than  colours,  as  well  as  scents 
and  divers  other  require  a  more  subtile ;  for  as  the 
portion  of  a  body  will  give  forth  scentj  which  is  too 
small  to  be  seen,  so  the  portion  of  a  body  will  show 
colours,  which  is  too  small  to  be  endued  with 
weight;  and  therefore  one  of  the  prophets  vrith 
great  elrpancy  describing  how  all  creatures  carry 
no  proportion  towards  God  the  Creator,  saith,  **  that 
all  the  nations  in  respect  of  him  are  like  the  dust 
upon  the  balance ;"  which  is  a  thing  appeareth,  but 
weigheth  not.  But  to  return,  there  resteth  a  farther 
freeing  of  this  sixth  direction :  for  the  clearness  of 
a  river  or  stream  showeth  white  at  a  distance,  and 
crystalline  glasses  deliver  the  face  or  any  other  ob- 
ject falsified  in  whiteness,  and  long  beholding  the 
snow,  to  a  weak  eye,  giveth  an  impression  of  azure, 
rather  than  of  whiteness.  So  as  for  whiteness  in 
apparition  only,  and  representation,  by  the  qualify- 
ing of  the  light,  altering  the  intermedium,  or  affect- 
ing the  eye  itself,  it  reacheth  not.  But  you  must 
free  your  direction  to  the  producing  of  such  an  in- 
cidence, impression,  or  operation,  as  may  cause  a 
precise  and  determinate  passion  of  the  eye,  a  matter 
which  is  much  more  easy  to  induce  than  that  which 
we  have  passed  through  ;  but  yet  because  it  hath  a 
full  coherence  both  with  that  act  of  radiation,  which 
hath  hitherto  been  conceived  and  termed  so  unpro- 
perly  and  untruly,  by  some,  an  eflfluxion  of  spiritual 
species,  and  by  others,  an  investing  of  the  inter- 


medium, with  a  motion  which  succeanvely  is  coO' 
veyed  to  the  eye,  and  with  the  act  of  sense,  wherein 
I  should  likewise  open  that  which  I  think  good  to 
withdraw,  I  will  omit 

Neither  do  1  contend,  bat  that  this  notion,  which 
I  call  the  freeing  of  a  direction  in  the  received  phi- 
losophies, aa  far  as  a  swimming  anticipation  could 
take  hold,  might  be  perceived  and  discerned ;  being 
not  much  other  matter  than  that  which  they  did  not 
only  aim  at  in  the  two  rules  of  axioms  before  re- 
membered, but  more  nearly  also  than  that  which 
they  term  the  form  or  fonnal  canse,  or  that  which 
they  call  the  true  difference ;  both  which  neverthe- 
less, it  seemeth,  they  propound  rather  aa  impossi- 
bilities and  wishes,  than  as  things  -within  the  com- 
pass of  human  comprehension :  for  Plato  caateth 
his  burthen,  and  saith,  "  that  he  will  revere  him  as 
a  God,  that  can  truly  divide  and  define ;"  which  can- 
not be  but  by  true  forms  and  differences,  wherein  I 
join  hands  with  him,  confessing  as  much,  as  yet 
assuming  to  myself  little ;  for  if  any  man  can,  by 
the  strength  of  his  anticipations,  find  out  forms.  1 
will  magnify  him  with  the  foremost.  But  as  anr 
of  them  would  say,  that  if  divers  things,  which 
many  men  know  by  instruction  and  observation, 
another  knew  by  revelation,  and  without  those 
means,  they  would  take  him  for  somewhat  super- 
natural  and  divine;  so  1  do  acknowledge,  that  if  any 
man  can  by  anticipations  reach  to  that  which  a  weak 
and  inferior  wit  may  attain  to  by  interpretation,  he 
cannot  receive  too  high  a  title.  Nay,  I  for  mj  part 
do  indeed  admire  to  see  how  far  some  of  them  luve 
proceeded  by  their  anticipations ;  but  how  ?  it  is  as 
I  wonder  at  some  blind  men,  to  see  what  shift  they 
make  without  their  eye-sight;  thinking  with  myself 
that  if  I  were  blind,  I  could  hardly  do  it  Again, 
Aristotle's  school  confesseth,  that  there  is  no  true 
knowledge  but  by  causes,  no  true  cause  but  the  form, 
no  true  form  known  except  one,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  allow  ;  and  therefore  thus  far  their  evi- 
dence standeth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there 
hath  been  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  knowledge,  and 
that  we  propound  now  that  which  is  agreed  to  be 
worthiest  to  be  sought,  and  hardest  to  be  found. 
There  wanteth  now  a  part  very  necessary,  not  by 
way  of  supply,  but  by  way  of  caution :  for  as  it  is 
seen  for  the  most  part,  that  the  outward  tokens  and 
badge  of  excellency  and  perfection  are  more  incident 
to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that  which  is 
true,  but  for  a  meaner  and  baser  sort ;  aa  a  diiUine 
is  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  spinel,  and  a 
counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  true  angel, 
than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  China  gold ;  in 
like  manner,  the  direction  carrieth  a  resemblance 
of  a  true  direction  in  verity  and  liberty,  which  in- 
deed is  no  direction  at  all.  For  though  your  direc- 
tion seem  to  be  certain  and  free,  by  pointing  you  to 
nature  that  is  unseparable  from  the  nature  you  in- 
quire upon ;  yet  if  it  do  not  carry  you  on  a  degree 
or  remove  nearer  to  action,  operation,  or  light,  to 
make  or  produce,  it  is  but  superficial  and  connterw 
feit.  Wherefore  to  secure  and  warrant  what  is  a 
true  direction,  though  that  general  note  I  have  given 
be  pernpicuous  in  itself,  for  a  roan  shall  soon  cmr 
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vith  himself,  whether  he  be  ever  the  near  to  effect 

ud  opente  or  no,  or  whether  he  have  won  but  an 

Htsnei  or  raricd  notion,  yet  for  better  instruction  I 

till  delifef  three  particular  notes  of  caution.     The 

fint  is,  that  the  nature  discorered  be  more  original 

thin  the  nature  supposed,  and  not  more  secondary, 

orof  thf  like  degree :  as  to  make  a  stone  bright,  or 

l9  Btke  it  smooth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to  say, 

■ake  it  e?en ;  but  to  make  a  stone  even,  it  is  no  good 

(linctiOB  to  9RJ,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it  smooth : 

lirtfae  rule  is,  that  the  diaposition  of  any  thing  re- 

icmng  to  the  state  of  it  in  itself  or  the  parts,  is  more 

cifigiral  than  that  which  is  relative  or  transitive  to- 

virdi  soother  thing.    So  evenness  is  the  disposition 

of  the  stone  in  itself,  but  smooth  is  to  the  hand,  and 

Uigfat  to  the  eye,  and  yet  nevertheless  they  all  cluster 

od  tmteux ;  and  yet  the  direction  is  more  nnperfect, 

if  it  do  appoint  you  to  such  a  relative,  as  is  in  the 

ame  kind,  and  not  in  a  diverse.  For  in  the  direction, 

t  produce  brightness  by  smoothness,  althougl)  pro- 

frrly  it  win  no  degree,  and  will  never  teach  you 

9j  new  particulars  before  unknown,  yet  by  way  of 

■iggntion  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may  draw  your 

eooKdefttion  to  some  particulars  known  but  not  re* 

ffinnkered;   as  you  shall  sooner  remember  some 

fndical  means  of  making  smoothness,  than  if  you 

M  (bsd  your  consideration  only  upon  brightness ; 

Utt  if  the  direction  had  been  to  make  brightness, 

h  making  reflection,  as  thus,  make  it  such  as  you 

«»f  iee  yoor  face  in  it ;  this  is  merely  secondary, 

tel  belpeth  neither  by  way  of  informing,  nor  by 

vtj  of  soggttting.     So  if  in  the  inquiry  of  white- 

Bm  fon  were  directed  to  make  such  a  colour  as 

<Md  lie  seen  farthest  in  a  dark  light ;  here  you 

w  adrtneed  nothing  at  all.     For  these  kinds  of 

Wore*  are  but  proprieties,  effects,  circumstances, 

cffictinfnces,  or  what  else  you  shall  like  to  call  them, 

Qd  not  radical  and  formative  natures  towards  the 

*M»ffe  supposed.     The  second  caution  is,  that  the 

tttore  inquired  be  collected  by  division  before  com- 

^tioo,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  by  coroposi- 

^  sobaltem,  before  you  ascend  to  composition 

«MQte,ftc. 

^^f  iaitmal  and  profound  errors  and  superstitions 
«■  ike  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of 
(^  m  fictions  which  offer  themselves  to  the  nn- 
^eniAmding  in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge, 

^nigtheXVIth  chapter,  and  this  a  small  fragment 
tbereof,  being  a  preface  to  the  inward  clenches 
of  the  mind. 

The  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  wei«  of 
^maa  shape,  was  rather  justly  derided  than  seriously 
f«»ifnted  by  the  other  sects,  demanding  whether 
**wy  kind  of  sensible  creatures  did  not  think  their 
"^  figure  fairest,  as  the  horse,  the  bull,  and  the 
tike,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in  their  own  forms, 
n  m  appetite  of  lust  appeared.  And  the  heresy  of 
^  Anthropomorphites  was  ever  censured  for  a 
pon  rooceit,  bred  in  the  obscure  cells  of  solitary 
9umkt  that  never  looked  abroad.  Again,  the  fable  so 
»tll  known  of  "  Quia  pinxit  leonem,"  doth  set  forth 
»Hlj  that  there  is  an  error  of  priAe  and  partiality, 
Q  2 


as  well  as  of  custom  and  familiarity.  The  reflection 
also  from  glasses  so  usually  resembled  to  the  imagery 
of  the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  reeeive  error 
and  variety  both  in  colour,  magnitude,  and  shape, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  yet  no 
use  hath  been  made  of  these  and  many  the  like  ob> 
servations  to  move  men  to  search  out,  and  upon  search 
to  give  true  cautions  of  the  native  and  inherent  errors 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  coloured  and  cor* 
rupted  all  his  notions  and  impressions. 

I  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four 
idols,  or  false  appearances  of  several  and  distinct 
sorts,  every  sort  comprehending  many  subdivisions : 
the  first  sort,  I  call  idols  of  the  nation  or  tribe ;  the 
second,  idols  of  the  place ;  the  third,  idols  of  the 
cave ;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre,  &c. 

Here  followeth  an  abridgement  of  divers  chapters  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Interpretation  op  Nature. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

That  in  deciding  and  determining  of  the  truth  of 
knowledge,  men  have  put  themselves  upon  trials  not 
competent.  That  antiquity  and  authority,  common 
and  confessed  notions,  the  natural  and  yielding  con- 
sent of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  coherence  of  a 
knowledge  in  itself,  the  establishing  of  principles 
with  the  touch  and  reduction  of  other  propositions 
unto  them,  inductions  without  instance  contradictory, 
and  the  report  of  the  senses,  are  none  of  them 
absolute  and  infallible  evidence  of  truth ;  and  bring 
no  security  suflicient  for  effects  and  operations.  That 
the  discovery  of  new  works  or  active  directions  not 
known  before,  is  the  only  trial  to  be  accepted  of; 
and  yet  not  that  neither,  in  case  where  one  particular 
giveth  light  to  another ;  but  where  particulars  in- 
duce an  axiom  or  observation,  which  axiom  found 
out,  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars.  That 
the  nature  of  this  trial  is  not  only  upon  the  point, 
whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even 
upon  the  point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  no. 
Not  because  you  may  always  conclude,  that  the  axiom 
which  discovereth  new  instances  is  true ;  but  con- 
trariwise you  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  it  discover 
not  any  new  instance,  it  is  vain  and  untrue.  That 
by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  understood 
new  recipes,  but  new  assignations ;  and  of  the  di- 
versity between  these  two.  That  the  subtilty  of 
words,  arguments,  notions,  yea  of  the  senses  them- 
selves, is  but  rude  and  gross  in  comparison  of  the 
subtilty  of  things.  And  of  the  slothful  and  flatter- 
ing opinions  of  those  which  pretend  to  honour  the 
mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abstracting  it  from 
particulars;  and  of  the  inducements  and  motives 
whereupon  such  opinions  have  been  conceived  and 
received. 

CHAPTER  Xlir. 

Of  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  search  of 
causes  and  productions  of  things  concrete,  which  are 
infinite  and  transitory ;  and  not  of  abstract  natures, 
which  are  few  and  permanent     That  these  natures 
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are  as  the  alphabet  or  simple  letters,  whereof  the 
variety  of  things  consisteth ;  or  as  the  colours  min- 
gled in  the  painter's  shell,  wherewith  he  is  able  to 
make  infinite  variety  of  faces  or  shapes.  An  enume- 
ration of  tliem  according  to  popular  note.  That 
at  the  first  one  would  conceive  that  in  the  schools 
by  natural  philosophy  were  meant  the  knowledge  of 
the  efficients  of  things  concrete  ;  and  by  metaphysic 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  natures  simple;  which 
is  a  good  and  fit  division  of  knowledge :  but  upon 
examination  there  is  no  such  matter  by  them  intended. 
That  the  little  inquiry  into  the  production  of  simple 
natures,  showeth  well  that  works  were  not  sought ; 
because  by  the  former  knowledge  some  small  and 
superficial  deflexions  from  the  ordinary  generations 
and  productions  may  be  found  out,  but  the  discovery 
of  all  profound  and  radical  alteration  must  arise  out 
of  the  latter  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  error  in  propounding  the  search  of  the 
materials,  or  dead  beginnings  or  principles  of  things, 
and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and  ap- 
plications. That  the  whole  scope  of  the  former 
search  is  impertinent  and  vain ;  both  because  there 
are  no  such  beginnings,  and  if  there  were  they  could 
not  be  known.  That  the  latter  manner  of  search, 
which  is  all,  they  pass  over  compendiously  and 
slightly  as  a  bye  matter.  That  the  several  conceits 
in  that  kind ;  as  that  the  lively  and  moving  begin- 
nings of  things  should  be  shift  or  appetite  of  matter 
to  privation;  the  spirit  of  the  world,  working  in 
matter  according  to  platform ;  the  proceeding  or 
fructifying  of  distinct  kinds  according  to  their  pro- 
prieties ;  the  intercourse  of  the  elements  by  media- 
tion of  their  common  qualities ;  the  appetite  of  like 
portions  to  nnite  themselves  ;  amity  and  discord,  or 
sympathy  and  antipathy;  motion  to  the  centre,  with 
motion  of  stripe  or  press ;  the  casual  agitation,  ag- 
gregation, and  essays  of  the  solid  portions  in  the 
void  space ;  motion  of  shuttings  and  openings  ;  are 
all  mere  nugations.  And  that  the  calculating  and 
ordination  of  the  true  degrees,  moments,  limits,  and 
laws  of  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof 
all  works  and  effects  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a 
far  other  nature  than  to  consist  in  such  easy  and  wild 
generalities. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  in  an- 
ticipations. That  I  call  anticipations,  the  voluntary 
collections  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge, 
which  is  every  man's  reason.  That  though  this  be 
a  solemn  thing,  and  serves  the  turn  to  negotiate 
between  man  and  man,  because  of  the  conformity 
and  participation  of  men's  minds  in  the  like  errors, 
yet  towards  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works 
it  is  of  no  value.  That  civil  respects  are  a  let  that 
this  pretended  reason  should  not  be  so  contemptibly 
spoken  of,  as  were  fit  and  medicinable,  in  regard 
that  hath  been  too  much  exalted  and  glorified,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  man's  estate.     Of  the  na- 


ture of  words,  and  their  facility  and  aptness  to  cover 
and  grace  the  defects  of  anticipations.  That  it  is  no 
marvel  if  these  anticipations  have  brought  forth  such 
diversity  and  repugnance  in  opinions,  theories,  or 
philosophies,  as  so  many  fable,  of  several  argmnentt. 
That  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  customs  and  govern- 
ment been  in  most  times  somewhat  adverse  to  vucb 
innovations,  though  contemplative,  there  might  have 
been,  and  would  have  been  many  more.  That  the 
second  school  of  the  Academics  and  the  sect  of 
Pyrrho,  or  the  considerers,  that  denied  comprehen- 
sion as  to  the  disabling  of  roan's  knowledge,  enter- 
tained in  anticipations,  is  well  to  be  allowed  :  but 
that  they  ought,  when  they  had  overthrown  and 
purged  the  floor  of  the  ruins,  to  have  sought  to 
build  better  in  place.  And  more  especially  that 
they  did  unjustly  and  prejudicially,  to  charge  the 
deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  senses,  which  admit- 
teth  very  sparing  remedy;  being  indeed  to  have 
been  charged  upon  the  anticipations  of  the  mind, 
which  admitteth  a  perfect  remedy.  That  the  infor- 
mation of  the  senses  is  sufficient,  not  becaose  they 
err  not,  but  because  the  use  of  the  sense  in  diaco- 
vering  of  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  not  imme- 
diate. So  that  it  is  the  work,  eflect,  or  instance, 
that  trieth  the  axiom,  and  the  sense  doth  but  try 
the  work  done  or  not  done,  being  or  not  being. 
That  the  mind  of  man  in  collecting  knowledge 
needeth  great  variety  of  helps,  as  well  as  the  hand 
of  man  in  manual  atid  mechanical  practices  needeth 
great  variety  of  instruments.  And  that  it  were  a 
poor  work,  that  if  instruments  were  removed,  men 
would  overcome  with  their  naked  hands.  And  of 
the  distinct  points^  of  want  and  insufficiency  in  the 
mind  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

That  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  vessel  of 
that  content  or  receipt  to  comprehend  knowledge 
without  helps  and  supplies ;  so  again  it  is  not  sin- 
cere, but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tincture.  Of  the  in- 
herent and  profound  errors  and  superstitions  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of  idols  or 
false  appearances  that  ofler  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge;  that  is  to 
say,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idols  of  the  palace, 
the  idols  of  the  cave,  and  the  idols  of  the  theatre  r 
that  these  four,  added  to  the  incapacity  of  the  mind, 
and  the  vanity  and  malignity  of  the  affections,  leave 
nothing  but  impotency  and  confusion.  A  recital  of 
the  particular  kinds  of  these  four  idols,  with  some 
chosen  examples  of  the  opinions  they  have  begot, 
such  of  them  as  have  supplanted  the  state  of  knom- 
ledge  most 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  errors  of  such  as  have  descended  and  ap- 
plied themselves  to  experience,  and  attempted  to 
induce  knowledge  upon  particulars.  That  they 
have  not  had  the  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to 
free  themselves  wholly  from  antidpationt,  but  have 
made  n  confusion  and  intermixture  of  anticipations 
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lod  obserrations,  and  so  Tanlshed.  That  if  any 
bve  bad  the  strength  of  mind  generally  to  purge 
twiy  and  discharge  all  anticipations ;  they  have  not 
bad  that  greater  and  donble  strength  and  patience 
of  mind,  as  well  to  repel  new  anticipations  after  the 
mr  and  search  of  particulars,  as  to  reject  old  which 
lire  in  their  mind  before ;  but  have  ^m  particu- 
Iin  and  history  flown  up  to  principles  without  the 
ofan  degrees,  and  so  fi^ed  all  the  middle  gene- 
talities  or  axioms,  not  by  way  of  scale  or  ascension 
from  puticnlars,  but  by  way  of  derivation  from 
pnociples,  whence  hath  issued  the  infinite  chaos  of 
shadows  and  moths,  wherewith  both  books  and  minds 
)&n  been  hitherto,  and  may  be  yet  hereafter  much 
Bore  pestered.  That  in  the  course  of  those  deriva- 
tioM  to  make  them  yet  the  more  unprofltable,  they 
karp  naed,  when  any  light  of  new  instance  opposite 
to  anf  assertion  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the 
maet  than  to  amend  the  rule.  That  if  any  have 
bad,  or  ihall  have  the  power  and  resolution  to  for- 
tify and  enclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipations, 
yrt  if  be  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be  cautioned  by 
^  full  onderstandingof  the  nature  of  the  mind  and 
iprit  of  man,  and  therein  of  the  states,  pores,  and 
pMges  both  of  knowledge  and  error,  he  hath  not 
tem  nor  shall  not  be  possibly  able  to  guide  or  keep 
» bii  course  aright.  That  those  that  have  been 
twiTemnt  In  experience  and  observation,  have  used, 
theg  they  have  intended  to  discover  the  cause  of 
tty  effect,  to  fix  their  consideration  narrowly  and 
oactlf  upon  that  effect  itseH  with  all  the  circum- 
«wc«  thereof,  and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many 
vsyt  as  can  be  devised ;  which  course  amounteth 
fet  to  a  tedious  curiosity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in 
v^ning,  and  not  in  knowing.  And  that  they 
^  not  used  to  enlarge  their  observation  to  match 
aid  sort  that  effect  with  instances  of  a  diverse  sub- 
krt,  which  must  of  necessity  be  before  any  cause  be 
*M»d  out  That  they  have  passed  over  the  obser- 
ntioo  of  instances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  stayed 
Aeir  attention  chiefly  upon  instances  of  mark  ; 
•bmaa  the  other  sort  are  for  the  most  part  more 
fiynifi«t>t,  and  of  better  light  and  information. 
That  every  particular  that  worketh  any  effect,  is  a 
tbmg  compounded,  more  or  less,  of  diverse  single 
j^atUTM,  more  manifest  and  more  obscure,  and  that 
«  appearelh  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the  effect 
'*  to  be  lacribed ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  they  have 
**k«»  a  course  without  breaking  particulars,  and 
'**»*ing  them  by  exclusions  and  inclusions  to  a 
^fniite  point,  to  conclude  upon  inductions  in  gross; 
vhieb  empirical  course  is  no  less  vain  than  the 
•cboIaiticaL  That  all  such  as  have  sought  action 
•fid  work  out  of  their  inquiry,  have  been  hasty  and 
pfwaing  to  discover  some  practices  for  present  use, 
*nd  not  to  discover  axioms.  Joining  with  them  the 
"'v  fttsignations  as  their  sureties.  That  the  fore- 
'inning  of  the  mind  to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms 
wtheentnmce,  is  like  Atalnnta's  golden  ball  that 
(•^dweth  and  interrupteth  the  course  ;  and  is  to  be 
"^ibhed  till  you  have  ascended  to  a  certain  stage 
and  degree  of  generalities ;  which  forbearance  will 
(^iibml^recompensedintheend;  and  that  chance 
•ttcotercth  new  inventions  by  one  and   one,  hut 


science  by  knots  and  clusters.  That  they  have  not 
collected  sutiicient  quantity  of  particulars,  nor  them 
in  sufllcient  certainty  and  subtilty,  nor  of  all  several 
kinds,  nor  with  those  advantages  and  discretions  in 
the  entry  and  sorting  which  are  requisite ;  and  of 
the  weak  manner  of  collecting  natural  history,  which 
hath  been  used.  Lastly,  that  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  formulary  of  interpretation,  the  work  whereof 
is  to  abridge  experience,  and  to  make  things  as 
certainly  found  out  by  axiom  in  short  time,  as  by 
infinite  experience  in  ages. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

That  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  knowledge  for  the  covering  and  pal- 
liating of  ignorance,  and  the  gracing  and  overvalu- 
ing of  that  they  utter,  are  without  number;  but 
none  more  bold  and  more  hurtful  than  two:  the  one, 
that  men  have  used  of  a  few  observations  upon  any 
subject  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  art ;  by  filling 
it  up  with  discourse,  accommodating  it  with  some 
circumstances  and  directions  to  practice,  and  digest- 
ing it  into  method,  whereby  men  grow  satisfied  and 
secure,  as  if  no  more  inquiry  were  to  be  made  of 
that  matter;  the  other,  that  men  have  used  to  dis- 
charge ignorance  with  credit,  in  defining  all  those 
effects  which  they  cannot  attain  unto,  to  be  out  of 
the  compass  of  art  and  human  endeavour.  That 
the  very  styles  and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many 
characters  of  imposture,  some  choosing  a  style  of 
pugnacity  and  contention,  some  of  satire  and  repre- 
hension, some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes 
and  examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  dis- 
course, some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of 
exactness  of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation ; 
without  disclosing  the  true  motives  and  proofs  of 
their  opinions,  or  free  confessing  their  ignorance  or 
doubts,  except  it  be  now  and  then  fbr  a  grace,  and 
in  cunning  to  win  the  more  credit  in  the  rest,  and 
not  in  good  faith.  That  although  men  be  free  from 
these  errors  and  encumbrances  in  the  will  and  affec- 
tion, yet  it  is  not  a  thing  so  easy  as  is  conceived,  to 
convey  the  conceit  of  one  man's  mind  into  the  mind 
of  another,  without  loss  or  mistaking,  especially  in 
notions  new  and  differing  fh)m  those  that  are  re- 
ceived. That  never  any  knowledge  was  delivered 
in  the  same  order  it  was  invented,  no  not  in  the 
mathematics,  though  it  should  seem  otherwise,  in 
regard  that  the  propositions  placed  last  do  use  the 
propositions  or  grants  placed  first  for  their  proof 
and  demonstration.  That  there  are  forms  and  me- 
thods of  tradition  wholly  distinct  and  differing,  ac- 
cording to  their  ends  whereto  they  are  directed. 
That  there  are  two  ends  of  tradition  of  knowledge, 
the  one  to  teach  and  instruct  for  use  and  practice, 
the  other  to  impart  or  intimate  for  re-examination 
and  progression.  That  the  former  of  these  ends 
requfreth  a  method  not  the  same,  whereby  it  was 
invented  and  induced,  but  such  as  is  most  compen- 
dious and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  used  and  ap- 
plied. That  the  latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where 
a  knowledge  is  delivered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
on  by  a  succession  of  labours,  rcquireth  a  method 
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whereby  it  may  be  transposed  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  collected,  to  the  end  it  may 
be  discerned  both  where  the  work  is  weak,  and 
where  it  breaketh  off.  That  this  latter  method  is 
not  only  imfit  for  the  former  end,  but  also  impos- 
sible for  all  knowledge  gathered  and  insinuated  by 
anticipations,  because  the  mind  working  inwardly  of 
itself,  no  man  can  give  a  just  account  how  he  came 
to  know  that  knowledge  which  he  hath  received, 
and  that  therefore  this  method  is  peculiar  for  know- 
ledge gathered  by  interpretation.  That  the  discre- 
tion anciently  observed,  though  by  the  precedent  of 
many  vain  persons  and  deceivers  disgraced,  of  pub- 
lishing part  and  reserving  part  to  a  private  succes- 
sion, and  of  publishing  in  a  manner  whereby  it  shall 
not  be  to  the  capacity  nor  taste  of  all,  but  shall  as  it 
were  single  and  adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid 
aside,  both  for  the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded, 
and  the  strengthening  of  affection  in  the  admitted. 
That  there  are  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that 
there  be  no  occasion  given  to  error,  and  that  it 
carry  a  vigour  to  root  and  spread  against  the  vanity 
of  wits  and  injuries  of  time;  all  which,  if  they 
were  ever  due  to  any  knowledge  delivered,  or  if 
they  were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  here- 
tofore delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affec- 
tions, the  principle  whereof  hath  been  despair  or 
diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the  diffi- 
culty, obscurity,  and  infiniteness  which  belongeth  to 
the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that  men  have  not 
known  their  own  strength ;  and  that  the  supposed 
difficulties  and  vastness  of  the  work  is  rather  in  show 
and  muster,  than  in  state  or  substance,  where  the 
true  way  is  taken.  That  this  diffidence  hath  moved 
and  caused  some  never  to  enter  into  search,  and 
others,  when  they  have  been  entered,  either  to  give 
over,  or  to  seek  a  more  compendious  course  than  can 
stand  with  the  nature  of  true  search.  That  of  those 
that  have  refused  and  prejudged  inquiry,  the  more 
sober  and  gravt  sort  of  wits  have  depended  upon 
authors  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vnin  and  credu- 
lous resorted  to  revelation  and  intelligence  with 
spirits  and  higher  natures.  That  of  those  that  have 
entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen  upon  some 
conceits,  which  they  after  consider  to  be  the  same 
which  they  have  found  in  former  authors,  have  sud- 
denly taken  a  persuasion  that  a  man  shall,  but  with 
much  labour,  incur  and  light  upon  the  same  inven- 
tions which  he  might  with  ease  receive  from  others, 
and  that  it  is  but  a  vanity  and  self-pleasing  of  the 
wit  to  go  about  again,  as  one  that  would  rather  have 
a  flower  of  his  own  gathering,  than  much  better 
gathered  to  his  hand.  That  the  same  humour  of 
sloth  and  diffidence  suggesteth,  that  a  man  shall  but 
revive  some  ancient  opinion,  which  was  long  ago 
propounded,  examined,  and  rejected.  And  that  it  is 
easy  to  err  in  conceit,  that  a  man's  observation  or 
notion  is  the  same  with  a  former  opinion,  both  be- 
cause new  conceits  must  of  necessity  he  uttered  in 


old  words,  and  because  upon  true  and  erroneouA 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  condo- 
sion,  as  several  lines  or  circles  that  cut  in  some  one 
point.  That  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  have 
descended  into  search  have  chosen  for  the  mo«t 
artificial  and  compendious  course,  to  induce  prin- 
ciples out  of  particulars,  and  to  reduce  all  other 
propositions  unto  principles ;  and  so,  instead  of  the 
nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way,  or  a  mere 
labyrinth.  That  the  two  contemplative  ways  have 
some  resemblance  with  the  old  paraUe  of  the  tvo 
moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  with  uncertainty  and 
difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainness  and  certainty; 
and  the  other  beginning  with  show  of  plainness  aivl 
certainty,  and  ending  in  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
Of  the  great  and  manifest  error  and  untrue  conceit 
or  estimation  of  the  infiniteness  of  particolan, 
whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is  in  discoorae  and  de- 
rivations ;  and  of  the  infinite  and  most  laborious  exn 
pense  of  wit  that  hath  been  employed  upon  toys  and 
matters  of  no  fruit  or  value.  That  although  the 
period  of  one  age  cannot  advance  men  to  the 
farthest  point  of  interpretation  of  nature*  except  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  with  greater  helps  thsi^ 
can  be  expected,  yet  it  cannot  fail  in  much  lest  space 
of  time  to  make  return  of  many  singular  commodi- 
ties towards  the  state  and  occasions  of  man's  life^ 
That  there  is  less  reason  of  distrust  in  the  coiose  o^ 
interpretation  now  propounded,  than  in  any  know- 
ledge formerly  delivered,  because  this  course  doth 
in  sort  equal  men's  wits,  and  leaveth  no  great  ad^ 
vantage  or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent 
motions  of  the  spirit.  That  to  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  round  by  aim  of  hani 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  in 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much 
alike. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  two 
extreme  humours  of  admiration  of  antiquity  and  lore 
of  novelty  *,  and  again,  of  over-servile  reverence,  or 
over-light  scorn  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  aiEec- 
tion  of  pride,  specially  of  one  kind,  which  is  the 
disdain  of  dwelling  and  being  conversant  much  in 
experience  and  particulars,  especially  such  as  art 
vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  base  and  ignoble  in  os^. 
That  besides  certain  higher  mysteries  of  pride, 
generalities  seem  to  have  a  dignity  and  solemnity,  ia 
that  they  do  not  put  men  in  mind  of  their  fanilitf 
actions,  in  that  they  have  less  affinity  with  atts 
mechanical  and  illiberal,  in  that  they  are  not  » 
subject  to  be  controlled  by  persons  of  mean  obserra* 
tion,  in  that  they  seem  to  teach  men  that  they  knov 
not,  and  not  to  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  All 
which  conditions  directly  feeding  the  humour  t£ 
pride,  particulars  do  want  That  the  majesty  of 
generalities,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  nuad  io 
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taking  them,  if  they  be  truly  collected,  and  be  indeed 
the  direct  reflexions  of  things,  cannot  be  too  much 
oa^fied.  And  that  it  is  true,  that  interpretation 
is  the  Tery  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and 
{progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered  from 
impediffleots.  And  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a 
deflexion  or  declination  by  accident. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  state 
of  heathen  religion,  and  other  superstitions  and 
errors  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  religion 
(here  bath  not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  except  it  be 
tkf  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour.  That  a  re- 
iigioo  which  consisteth  in  rites  and  forms  of  ado- 
rttioo,  and  not  in  confessions  and  beliefs,  is  adverse 
to  knowledge  ;  because  men  having  liberty  to  in- 
ifme  and  discourse  of  theology  at  pleasure,  it  com- 
etfa  to  pass  that  all  inquisition  of  nature  endeth  and 
Gffliteth  itself  in  such  metaphysical  or  theological  di^ 
coarse;  whereas  if  men's  wits  be  shut  out  of  that 
port,  it  tumeth  them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to 
ie(k  reason  of  reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such 
tfts  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion 
tkat  is  jealous  of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourse, 
opinions,  and  sects,  as  misdoubting  it  may  shake  the 
haMiaaa,  or  that  cherisheth  devotion  upon  sim- 


plicity and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  effects 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverse  to 
knowledge.  That  such  is  the  religion  of  the  Turk, 
and  such  hath  been  the  abuse  of  christian  religion 
at  some  several  times,  and  in  some  several  factions. 
And  of  the  singular  advantage  which  the  christian 
religion  hath  towards  the  fartherance  of  true  know- 
ledge, in  that  it  excludeth  and  interdicteth  human 
reason,  whether  by  interpretation  or  anticipation, 
from  examining  or  discussing  of  the  mysteries  and 
principles  of  faith. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  society,  and  the  policies  of  state.  That  there 
is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor  order  or 
quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some  point  of 
contrariety  towards  true  knowledge.  That  mon- 
archies incline  wits  to  profit  and  pleasure,  and  com- 
monwealths to  glory  and  vanity.  That  universities 
incline  wits  to  sophistry  and  affectation;  cloisters 
to  fables  and  unprofitable  subtilty ;  study  at  large 
to  variety ;  and  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  mix- 
ture of  contemplations  with  an  active  life,  or  retiring 
wholly  to  contemplations,  do  disable  and  hinder  the 
mind  more. 
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1.  Fbancis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner.  The 
knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now  possessed, 
especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magni- 
tude and  certainty  of  works.  The  physician  pro- 
nounceth  many  diseases  incurable,  and  faileth  oft  in 
the  rest  The  alchemists  wax  old  and  die  in  hopes. 
The  magicians  perform  nothing  that  is  permanent 
and  profitable.  The  mechanics  take  small  light  from 
natural  philosophy,  and  do  but  spin  on  their  own 
little  threads.  Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inven- 
tions ;  but  that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So 
he  saw  well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  very 
unperfect,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought 
to  light,  but  in  great  length  of  time ;  and  that  those 
which  are,  came  not  to  light  by  philosophy. 

2.  He  thought  also  this  state  of  knowledge  was 
the  worse,  because  men  strive  against  themselves  to 
save  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  this  poverty.  For  the  physician,  besides 
the  cauteles  of  practice,  hath  this  general  cantele  of 
art,  that  he  diachargeth  the  weakness  of  his  art 
upon  supposed  impossibilities ;  neither  can  his  art 
be  condemned,  when  itself  judgeth.  That  philoso- 
phy also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge  of  physic 
which  now  is  in  use  is  hewed,  receiveth  certain  po- 
sitions and  opinions,  which,  if  they  be  well  weighed, 
induce  this  persuasion,  that  no  great  works  are  to 
be  exx>ected  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man ;  as  in 
particular,  that  opinion,  that  "  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  fire  differ  in  kind ;"  and  that  other,  « that  com- 
position is  the  work  of  man,  and  mixture  is  the 
work  of  nature,"  and  the  like :  all  tending  to  the 
circumscription  of  man's  power,  and  to  artificial  de- 
spair; l^illing  in  men  not  only  the  comfort  of  ima- 
gination,  but  the  industry  of  trial :  only  upon  vain- 
glory, to  have  their  art  thought  perfect,  and  that  all 
is  impossible  that  is  not  already  found.  The  al- 
chemist dischargeth  his  art  upon  his  own  errors, 
either  supposing  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
of  his  authors,  which  maketh  him  listen  after  auricu- 


lar traditions ;  or  else  a  failing  in  the  true  proportion 
and  scruples  of  practice,  which  maketh  him  renei 
infinitely  his  trials;  and  finding  also  that  he  Kgfal 
eth  upon  some  mean  experiments  and  cooclo^oiJ 
by  the  way,  feedeth  upon  them,  and  magnifietl 
them  to  the  most,  and  supplieth  the  rest  in  hope* 
The  magician,  when  he  findeth  something,  at  bl 
conceiveth,  above  nature  effected,  thinketh^  when  i 
breach  is  once  made  in  nature,  that  it  ia  aU  one  « 
perform  great  things  and  small;  not  seeing,  Ihd 
they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  kind,  whereii 
magic  and  superstition  hath  played  in  all  timH 
The  mechanical  person,  if  he  can  refine  an  inren 
tion,  or  put  two  or  three  observations  or  practices  td 
gether  in  one,  or  couple  things  better  with  tbeil 
use,  or  make  the  work  in  less  or  greater  volumd 
taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.  So  he  oaw  weQ 
that  men  either  persuade  themselves  of  new  inveo 
tions  as  of  impossibilities ;  or  else  think  they  ari 
already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  few  hands ;  d 
that  they  account  of  those  little  industries  and  «i 
ditions,  as  of  inventions :  all  which  tumeth  to  th^ 
averting  of  their  minds  from  any  just  and  constanl 
laboiur,  to  invent  farther  in  any  quantity. 

3.  He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  befon 
themselves  the  variety  and  perfection  of  works  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to  mA* 
mire  the  provisions  of  man,  than  to  apprehend  hi^ 
wants ;  not  considering,  that  the  original  inventioin 
and  conclusions  of  nature,  which  are  the  life  of  aQ 
that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor  deeply  fetched ;  ani 
that  the  rest  is  but  the  subtile  and  ruled  motion  of  the 
instrument  and  hand ;  and  that  the  shop  therein  is 
not  unlike  the  library,  which  in  such  nnmber  el 
books  containeth  for  the  far  greater  part,  nothing 
but  iterations,  varied  sometimes  in  form,  but  not 
new  in  substance.  So  he  saw  plainly,  that  <^iniaB 
of  store  was  a  cause  of  want;  and  that  both  worb 
and  doctrines  appear  many,  and  are  few. 

4.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  uttered  to 
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men  in  a  fonn,  as  if  every  thing  were  finished ;  for 
it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  methods ;  which  in  their 
liiTistons  do  seem  to  include  all  that  may  be.  And 
hoir  weakly  soever  the  parts  are  filled,  yet  they 
cany  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  thereby 
the  writiogs  of  some  received  authors  go  for  the  very 
art:  whereas  antiquity  used  to  deliver  the  knowledge 
which  the  mind  of  man  had  gathered,  in  observa- 
lioDs,  aphorismSy  or  short  and  dispersed  sentences, 
or  gmall  tractates  of  some  parts  that  they  had  dili- 
gfody  meditated  and  laboured;  which  did  invite 
men,  both  to  ponder  that  which  was  invented,  and 
to  add  and  supply  forther.  But  now  sciences  are 
deHfered  to  be  believed  and  accepted,  and  not  to  be 
exanined  and  farther  discovered ;  and  the  succes- 
lioo  if  between  master  and  disciple,  and  not  between 
hnrentor  and  continuer  or  advancer ;  and  therefore 
aeiences  stand  at  a  stay,  and  have  done  for  many 
ages,  and  that  which  is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that 
vhich  is  qoestioQ  is  kept  question,  so  as  the  columns 
of  no  fbrUier  proceeding  are  pitched.  And  there- 
fore be  saw  plainly  men  had  cut  themselves  ofi^  firom 
^ber  invention ;  and  that  it  is  no  marvel,  that  that 
ii  not  obtained  which  hath  not  been  attempted,  but 
rather  shut  out  and  debarred. 

5.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  almost 
XvnenOy  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfaction, 
or  for  gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and  ornament, 
and  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta's  balls,  which 
hindfr  the  race  of  invention.  For  men  are  so  far 
in  tiiese  courses  from  seeking  to  increase  the  mass 
of  koowledgei  as  of  that  mass  which  is  they  will 
tilbe  no  more  than  will  serve  their  turn :  and  if  any 
floe  amongst  so  many  seeketh  knowledge  for  itself, 
)ret  be  rather  seeketh  to  know  the  variety  of  things, 
than  to  discern  of  the  truth  and  causes  of  them ; 
»dif  his  inquisition  be  yet  more  severe,  yet  it  tend- 
eth  rather  to  judgment  than  to  invention ;  and 
nther  to  discover  truth  in  controversy,  than  new 
matter;  and  if  his  heart  be  so  large  as  he  propound- 
«th  to  himself  farther  discovery  or  invention,  yet  it 
n  rather  of  new  discourse  and  speculation  of  causes, 
than  of  elTectf  and  operations.  And  as  for  those 
that  have  so  much  in  their  mouths,  action  and  use 
«nd  practice,  and  the  referring  of  sciences  there- 
onto;  they  mean  it  of  application  of  that  which  is 
koowiii  and  not  of  a  discovery  of  that  which  is  un- 
kaovn.  So  he  mw  plainly,  that  this  mark,  namely, 
iSTRitioD  of  ferther  means  to  endow  the  condition 
uid  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or  works,  was  al- 
moM  never  yet  set  up  and  resolved  in  man's  inten- 
tioQ  and  inquiry. 

S.  He  thought  also,  that,  amongst  other  know- 
ledges, natural  philosophy  hath  been  the  least  fol- 
lowed sod  laboured.  For  since  the  christian  faith, 
the  grratest  rwmber  of  wits  have  been  employed, 
»d  the  greatest  helps  and  rewards  have  been  con- 
fmd  upon  divinity.  And  before-time  likewise,  the 
peatest  part  of  the  studies  of  philosophers  was  con- 
•wned  in  moral  philosophy,  which  was  as  the 
heathen  divinity.  And  in  both  times  a  great  part 
of  the  best  wits  betook  themselves  to  law,  pleadings, 
a«dcatises  of  estate  i  specially  in  the  time  of  the 
rettoess  of  the  Romans,  who  by  reason  of  their 


large  empire  needed  the  service  of  all  their  able 
men  for  civil  business.  And  the  time  amongst  the 
Grecians,  in  which  natural  philosophy  seemed  most 
to  fiourish,  was  but  a  short  space ;  and  that  also 
rather  abused  in  difiering  sects  and  conflicts  of 
opinions  than  profitably  spent  Since  which  time, 
natural  philosophy  was  never  any  profession,  nor 
never  possessed  any  whole  man,  except  perchance 
some  monk  in  a  cloister,  or  some  gentleman  in  the 
country,  and  that  very  rarely ;  but  became  a  science 
of  passage,  to  season  a  little  young  and  tmripe  wits, 
and  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  other  arts,  espe- 
ciaUy  physic  and  the  practical  mathematics.  So  as 
he  saw  plainly,  that  natural  philosophy  hath  been 
intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath  occupied 
the  least  part  of  their  time ;  and  that  in  the  weakest 
of  their  age  and  judgment 

7.  He  thought  also,  how  great  opposition  and 
prejudice  natural  philosophy  had  received  by  super- 
stition, and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  he  found  that  some  of  the  Grecians,  which 
first  gave  the  reason  of  thunder,  had  been  con- 
demned of  impiety;  and  that  the  cosmographers* 
which  first  discovered  and  described  the  roundness 
of  the  earth,  and  the  consequence  thereof  touching 
the  antipodes,  were  not  much  otherwise  censured 
by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  christian  church ;  and 
that  the  case  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of  the 
boldness  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  dependences  in 
the  monasteries,  who  having  made  divinity  into  an 
art,  have  almost  incorporated  the  contentious  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  into  the  body  of  christian  retigion : 
and  generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout  sim- 
plicity this  opinion,  that  the  secrets  of  nature  were 
the  secrets  of  God ;  and  part  of  that  glory  where- 
into  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be 
oppressed;  and  that  the  desire  in  men  to  attain  to 
so  great  and  hidden  knowledge,  hath  a  resemblance 
with  that  temptation  which  caused  the  original  fall ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  men  of  a  devout  policy,  he 
noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  people  depend  upon 
God  the  more,  when  they  are  less  acquainted  with 
second  causes ;  and  to  have  no  stirring  in  philoso- 
phy, lest  it  may  lead  to  an  innovation  in  divinity,  or 
else  should  discover  matter  of  farther  contradiction 
to  divinity.  But  in  this  part,  resorting  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures^  and  holy  examples,  and 
to  reason,  he  rested  not  satisfied  alone,  but  much 
confirmed.  For  first  he  considered  that  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  by  the  light  whereof  man  discerned 
of  every  living  creature,  and  imposed  names  ac- 
cording to  their  propriety,  was  not  the  occasion  of 
the  fall ;  but  the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
afiected  to  the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's 
commandments,  but  for  man  to  direct  himself. 
Neither  could  he  find  in  any  Scripture,  that  the  in- 
quiry and  science  of  man  in  any  thing,  under  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  is  determined  and  restrained, 
but  contrariwise  allowed  and  provoked.  For  con- 
cerning all  other  knowledge  the  scripture  pronounc- 
eth,  •*  That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal,  but  it 
is  the  glory  of  man  (or  of  the  king,  for  the  king  is 
but  the  excellency  of  man)  to  invent ;"  and  again, 
"  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  where- 
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with  he  searcheth  every  secret ;"  and  again  most 
eflTectiially,  "  That  God  hath  made  all  things  beau- 
tiful and  decent,  according  to  the  return  of  their 
seasons ;  also  that  he  hath  set  the  world  in  man's 
heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end:" 
showing  that  the  heart  of  man  is  a  continent  of  that 
concave  or  capacity,  wherein  the  content  of  the 
world,  that  is,  all  forms  of  the  creatures,  and  what- 
soever is  not  God,  may  be  placed,  or  received ;  and 
complaining,  that  through  the  variety  of  things, 
and  vicissitudes  of  times,  which  are  but  impediments 
and  not  impuissances,  man  cannot  accomplish  his 
invention.  In  precedent  also  he  set  before  his  eyes, 
that  in  those  few  memorials  before  the  flood,  the 
Scripture  honoureth  the  name  of  the  inventors  of 
music  and  works  in  metal;  that  Moses  had  this 
addition  of  praise,  that  he  was  seen  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ^Egyptians;  that  Solomon,  in  his  grant  of 
wisdom  from  God,  had  contained,  as  a  branch  thereof, 
that  knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  history 
of  all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  and  of  all 
that  breathethr  that  the  book  of  Job,  and  many 
places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  aspersion  of  na- 
tural philosophy;  that  the  church  in  the  bosom  and 
lap  thereof,  in  the  greatest  injuries  of  times,  ever 
preserved,  as  holy  relics,  the  books 'of  philosophy 
and  all  heathen  learning  ;  and  that  when  Gregory, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  became  adverse  and  unjust  to 
the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity,  it  was  censured  for 
pusillanimity  in  him,  and  the  honour  thereof  soon 
after  restored,  and  his  own  memory  almost  perse- 
cuted  by  his  successor  Sabinian ;  and  lastly,  in  our 
times,  and  the  ages  of  our  fathers,  when  Luther  and 
the  divines  of  the  protestant  church  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Jesuits  on  the  other,  have  enterprised  to 
reform,  the  one  the  doctrine,  the  other  the  disci- 
pline and  manners  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  saw 
well  how  both  of  them  have  awaked  to  their  great 
honour  and  succour  all  human  learning.  And  for 
reason,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  evident 
than  this,  that  all  knowledge,  and  especially  that  of 
natural  philosophy,  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  glory  of  God  in  his  power,  providence, 
and  benefits,  appearing  and  engraven  in  his  works, 
which  without  this  knowledge  are  beheld  but  as 
through  a  veil :  for  if  tl)e  heavens  in  the  body  of 
them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  the  eye,  much 
more  do  they  in  the  rule  and  decrees  of  them  declare 
it  to  the  understanding.  And  another  reason,  not 
inferior  to  this,  is,  that  the  same  natural  philosophy 
principally  amongst  all  other  human  knowledge, 
doth  give  an  excellent  defence  against  both  extremes 
of  religion,  superstition,  and  infidelity ;  for  both  it 
freeth  the  mind  from  a  number  of  weak  fencies  and 
imaginations,  and  it  raiseth  the  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge that  to  God  all  things  are  possible ;  for  to 
that  purpose  speaketh  our  Saviour  in  that  first  canon 
against  heresies,  delivered  upon  the  case  of  the  re- 
surrection, "  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  teaching  that  there  are  but 
two  fountains  of  heresy,  not  knowing  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  revealed,  or  at  least  made  most  sen- 


sible in  his  creatures.  So  as  he  saw  well,  that  a 
tural  philosophy  was  of  excellent  use  to  the  en 
ation  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  and,  that  whKh 
admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  of  cupentitioiw 
is  nevertheless  a  help  to  faith.  He  saw  liken i« 
that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  h^ 
no  true  ground ;  but  must  spring  either  oni  of  me 
ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excess  of  devotion,  to  h« 
divinity  all  in  all,  whereas  it  should  be  only  abo 
all ;  both  which  states  of  mind  may  be  best  pi 
doned ;  or  else  out  of  worse  causes,  namely,  oat 
envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  deserveth  to  ' 
despised ;  or  out  of  some  mixture  of  imposture, 
tell  a  lie  for  God's  cause ;  or  out  of  an  impious  & 
fidence,  as  if  men  should  fear  to  discover  some  thiq 
in  nature  which  might  subvert  faith.  But  ^11  ] 
saw  well,  howsoever  these  opinions  are  in  rig 
reason  reproved,  yet  they  leave  not  to  be  ou 
eflfectual  hinderances  to  natural  philosophy  m 
invention. 

8.  He  thought  also,  that  there  wanted  not  gre 
contrariety  to  the  farther  discovery  of  acieocts 
regard  of  the  orders  and  customs  of  universities, « 
also  in  regard  of  common  opinion.  For  in  onirc 
sities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almost  eoofiQ 
to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  diaaenteth 
propoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is  enough 
make  him  thought  a  person  turbtdent ;  wbertai 
it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  difference  to  1 
made  between  matters  contemplative  and  ariii 
For  in  government  change  is  suspected,  though 
the  better ;  but  it  is  natural  to  arts  to  be  in  perpett 
agitation  and  growth.  Neither  is  the  danger  alii 
of  new  light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove ;  and  t 
vulgar  and  received  opinions,  nothing  is  more  ui« 
or  more  usually  complained  of,  than  that  it  is  ii 
posed  for  arrogancy  and  presumption,  for  men 
authorize  themselves  against  antiquity  and  antha 
towards  whom  envy  is  ceased,  and  reverence  by  til 
amortised:  it  not  being  considered  what  Aristol 
himself  did,  upon  whom  the  philosophy  that  nov 
chiefly  dependeth,  who  came  with  a  profested  oa 
tradiction  to  all  the  world,  and  did  pot  all  his  «) 
nions  upon  his  own  authority  and  argument,  ai 
never  so  much  as  nameth  an  author,  but  to  eonfia 
and  reprove  him ;  and  yet  his  success  well  folfiU 
the  observation  of  Him  that  said,  **  If  a  man  cos 
in  his  own  name,  him  vrill  you  receive."  Men  tkii 
likewise,  that  if  they  should  give  themselves  to  i\ 
liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of  inquiry,  that  tlu 
shall  light  again  upon  some  conceits  and  contemiii 
tions  which  have  been  formerly  offered  to  the  wed 
and  have  been  put  down  by  better,  which  hate  pc 
vailed  and  brought  them  to  oblivion  %  not  seeia 
that  howsoever  the  property  and  breeding  of  knm 
ledges  is  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  yet  the  ti 
mation  and  price  of  them  is  in  the  multitude,  or 
the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  persons  meani 
learned.  So  as  those  knowledges  are  like  to  I 
received  and  honoured,  which  have  their  fbnndati< 
in  the  subtilty  or  finest  trial  of  common  sense,  i 
such  as  fill  the  imagination,  and  not  such  knoidedi 
as  is  digged  out  of  the  hard  mbe  of  history  aad  r 
perience,  and  falleth  out  to  be  in  some  points  u  * 
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e  to  common  sense,  or  popular  reason,  as  religion, 
or  more.  Which  kind  of  knowledge,  except  it  be 
(kfivered  with  strange  advantages  of  eloquence  and 
pover,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and  disclose  a  little 
ID  the  world,  and  straight  to  vanish  and  shut  again. 
So  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  (he  nature  of  a  river 
or  flood,  that  bringeth  down  to  us  that  which  is 
light  and  blown  up,  and  sioketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  solid  and  grave.  So  he  saw  well,  that  both 
iQ  the  state  of  religion,  and  in  the  administration  of 
Wamiog,  and  in  common  opinion,  there  were  many 
and  coodnual  stops  and  traverses  to  the  course  of 
nrention. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  the  invention  of  works 
aad  ferther  possibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more 
fecial  manner  than  that  of  speculative  truth ;  for 
Wndes  the  impediments  common  to  both,  it  hath 
Vf  itself  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  the  vain 
ffomisei  and  pretences  of  alchemy,  magic,  astrology, 
wEd  foch  other  arts,  which,  as  they  now  pass,  hold 
aoeh  more  of  imagination  and  belief,  than  of  sense 
ad  demonstration.  But  to  use  the  poet*s  language, 
mm  ooght  to  have  remembered,  that  although  Ixion 
Di  a  cloud  in  the  likeness  of  Juno  begat  Centaurs 
aid  Chimaeras,  yet  Jupiter  also  of  the  true  Juno 
begat  Yulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither  is  it  just  to  deny 
cttdit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts  of  Alexander,  be- 
ftsae  the  like  or  more  strange  have  been  feigned 
•(  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or  other  fabulous  wor- 
Aiet.  But  though  this  in  true  reason  should  be, 
ad  that  men  ought  not  to  make  a  confusion  of  un- 
hM;  yet  he  saw  well  it  could  not  otherwise  be  in 


event,  but  that  experience  of  untruth  had  made  ac- 
cess to  truth  more  difficult,  and  that  the  ignominy 
of  vanity  hath  abated  all  greatness  of  mind. 

10.  He  thought  also,  there  was  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  an  affection  naturally  bred  and  fortified, 
and  farthered  by  discourse  and  doctrine,  which  did 
pervert  the  true  proceeding  towards  active  and  ope- 
rative knowledge.  This  was  a  false  estimation,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and  par- 
ticulars, subject  to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter,  and 
which  are  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  medi- 
tate, harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise,  infinite  as 
is  supposed  in  number,  and  no  ways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion  or  state  of  mind 
received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  school  of 
Plato,  who  thinking  that  particulars  rather  revived 
the  notions,  or  excited  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than 
merely  informed ;  and  having  mingled  his  philoso- 
phy with  superstition,  which  never  favoureth  the 
sense,  extolleth  too  much  the  understanding  of  man 
in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And  again,  Aristotle's 
school,  which  giveth  the  due  to  the  sense  in  assertion, 
denieth  it  in  practice  much  more  than  that  of  Plato. 
For  we  see  the  schoolmen,  Aristotle's  successors, 
which  were  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  rested  only 
upon  agitation  of  wit;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good 
example  of  inquiry  by  induction  and  view  of  par- 
ticulars ;  though  in  such  a  wandering  manner  as  is 
of  no  force  or  fruit.  So  that  he  saw  well,  that  the 
supposition  of  the  sufficiency  of  man's  mind  hath 
lost  the  means  thereof. 
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Charta  stiggestionis,  sive  memoriafixa. 


The  sun-beams  hot  to  sense. 

The  moon-beams  not  hot,  but  rather  conceived 
to  have  a  quality  of  cold,  for  that  the  greatest  colds 
are  noted  to  be  about  the  full,  and  the  greatest  heats 
about  the  change.     Query, 

The  beams  of  the  stars  have  no  sensible  heat  by 
themselves ;  but  are  conceived  to  have  an  augmenta- 
tive heat  of  the  sun-beams  by  the  instance  following. 
The  same  climate  arctic  and  antarctic  are  observed 
to  differ  in  cold,  viz.  that  the  antarctic  is  the  more 
cold,  and  it  is  manifest  the  antarctic  hemisphere  is 
thinner  planted  with  stars. 

The  heats  observed  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in 
June ;  at  which  time  the  sun  is  nearest  the  great- 
est fixed  stars,  viz.  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis, 
Spica  Yirginis,  Sinus,  Canicula. 

The  conjunction  of  any  two  of  the  three  highest 
planets  noted  to  cause  great  heats. 

Comets  conceived  by  some  to  be  as  well  causes  as 
effects  of  heat,  much  more  the  stars. 

The  sun-beams  have  greater  heat  when  they  are 
more  perpendicular  than  when  they  are  more  ob- 
lique ;  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  summer  and  winter  in 
the  same  region;  and  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
the  hours  of  mid-day,  mornings,  e?enings  in  the 
same  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  August  than 
in  May  or  June,  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than 
under  the  line:  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat,  because  the  sun  there  doth  as 
it  were  double  a  cape. 

The  heats  more  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than 
at  noon ;  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and  con- 
tinuance of  heat 

The  sun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  shineth  forth 
between  clouds,  than  when  the  sky  is  open  and 
serene. 


The  middle  region  of  thejiir  hath  manifest  ef- 
fects of  cold,  notwithstanding  locally  it  be  nearer  the 
sun,  commonly  imputed  to  antiperistasis,  assuming 
that  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  hot  either  by  approach 
or  by  reflexion,  and  that  falleth  in  the  middle  term 
between  both ;  or  if,  as  some  conceive,  it  be  only  by 
reflexion,  then  the  cold  of  that  region  resteth  chiefly 
upon  distance.  The  instances  showing  the  cold  of 
that  region,  are  the  snows  which  descend,  the  hails 
which  descend,  and  the  snows  and  extreme  colds 
which  are  upon  high  mountains. 

But  Qu,  of  such  mountains  as  adjoin  to  sandy 
vales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales,  which  minister  no 
vapours  ;  or  of  mountains  above  the  region  of 
vapours,  as  is  reported  of  Olympus,  where  any  in- 
scription upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar  remained  un- 
touched of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  also  re- 
ported, that  men  carry  up  sponges  with  vinegar  to 
thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fine  for  re- 
spiration, which  seemeth  not  to  stand  with  coldness. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  So  doth  the  interposition  of  any  body,  which 
we  term  shades;  but  yet  the  nights  in  summer  are 
many  times  as  hot  to  the  feeling  of  men's  bodies  as 
the  days  are  within  doors,  where  the  beams  of  the 
sun  actually  beat  not. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  from  the 
celestial  bodies  or  from  the  air,  but  that  which 
cometh  by  the  sun-beams.  For  in  the  countries 
near  the  pole,  we  see  the  extreme  colds  end  in  the 
summer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nova  Zerobia, 
where  they  could  not  disengage  their  barks  from 
the  ice,  no  not  in  July,  and  met  with  great  moun- 
tains of  ice,  some  floating,  some  fixed,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  being  the  heart  of  summer. 

The  caves  under  the  earth  noted  to  be  warmer  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  so  the  waters  that  spring 
from  within  the  earth. 

Great  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  na- 
turally burning  after  the  manner  of  iEtna,  in  Iceland ; 
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Ihe  tile  vritten  of  Greenlandf  and  divers  other  the 
mid  countries.* 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  such  as  are 
fbllf  r  of  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  which  are  matters  apt  for 
fire,  and  the  woods  themselves  mcH-e  combustible 
tkan  (bote  in  much  hotter  countries ;  as  for  example, 
ir,  pineapple,  juniper :  Qu,  whether  their  trees  of 
Ibc  ame  kind  that  ours  are,  as  oak  and  ash,  bear 
tot,  in  tbe  more  cold  cotmtries,  a  wood  more  brittle 
•id  leadf  to  take  lire  than  the  same  kinds  with 
II? 

The  sim-beams  heat  manifestly  by  reflexion,  as 
li  eoontries  pent  in  with  hills,  upon  walls  or  build- 
iegi,  Qpon  pavements,  upon  gravel  more  than  earth, 
ma\  aitble  more  than  grass,  upon  rivers  if  they  be 
w  my  open,  &c. 

The  Qiriting  or  collection  of  the  sun-beams  multi- 
^h  heat,  as  in  burning-glasses,  which  are  made 
teier  ia  the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  as  1  take  it, 
entniy  to  spectacles ;  and  the  operation  of  them  is, 
'« I  remember,  first  to  place  them  between  the  sun 
•id  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then  to  draw  them  up- 
Tird  towards  the  sun,  which  it  is  true  maketh  the 
«g)(  of  the  cone  sharper.  But  then  I  take  it  if 
Ac  glass  had  been  first  placed  at  the  same  distance, 
bvbieh  it  is  after  (frawn,  it  would  not  have  had 
iit  force,  and  yet  that  had  been  all  one  to  the 
^H'liesi  of  the  angle.     Qu. 

So  in  that  the  sun's  beams  are  hotter  perpendi- 
^^tAf  than  obliqnely,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the 
ttbi  of  the  beams,  which  in  case  of  perpen- 
Wttity  reflect  into  the  very  same  lines  with  the 
*"tt;  Hid  the  farther  from  perpendicularity  the 
^t^  obtuse  the  angle,  and  the  greater  distance  be- 
>*(«)  the  direct  beam  and  the  reflected  beam. 

The  nm-beams  raise  vapours  out  of  the  earth, 
•J  when  they  withdraw  they  fell  back  in  dews. 

The  Bin-beams  do  many  times  scatter  the  mists 
»*^»h  sre  in  the  mornings. 

The  son-beams  cause  the  divers  returns  of  the 
VfU,  phurts,  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  for  we  see  in 
"Bootees  and  the  like,  that  there  is  coming  on  at 
••^  fruit  ripe,  froit  unripe,  and  blossoms  j  which 
^J  ihow  that  the  plant  worketh  to  put  forth  con- 
**■«%,  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of  the  accesses 
*^  receises  of  the  sun,  which  call  forth  and  put 

The  excenive  heat  of  the  sun  doth  wither  and 
^^^  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  cold  doth  nip  and 
•''•w  them. 

The  heat  or  beams  of  the  sun  doth  take  away 
^  wieU  of  flowers,  specially  such  as  are  of  a  milder 

Th»  beams  of  the  sun  do  disclose  summer  flowers, 
^  the  pimpernel,  marigold,  and  almost  all  flowers 
"**.  for  they  close  commonly  morning  and  evening, 
•*  nj  overcast  weather,  and  open  in  the  brightness 
«  the  iim;  which  is  bnt  imputed  to  dryness  and 
**»<ure,  which  doth  make  the  beams  heavy  or 
f^i  wd  not  to  any  other  propriety  in  the  snn- 
***wi  w  they  report  not  only  a  closing  but  a 

*  No  ilodii  but  inibite  power  of  the  beat  of  tbe  sun  in  cold 
^n«i,  though  it  be  not  to  the  analogy  of  men,  and  fruits, 


bending  or  inclining  in  the  heliotropiuro  and  calen- 
dula.    Qu, 

The  sun-beams  do  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth  to 
them  a  sweetness  or  fetness ;  and  yet  some  sultry 
hot  days  overcast,  are  noted  to  ripen  more  than 
bright  days. 

The  sun-beams  are  thought  to  mend  distilled 
watei  .9,  the  glasses  being  well  stopped,  and  to  make 
them  the  more  virtuous  and  fragrant. 

The  son-beams  do  turn  wine  into  vinegar ;  but 
Qu,  whether  they  would  not  sweeten  verjuice  ? 

The  sun-beams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is 
set  in  them. 

The  sun-beams  do  take  away  the  lustre  of  any 
silks  or  arras. 

There  is  almost  no  mine  but  lieth  some  depth  in 
the  earth ;  gold  is  conceived  to  lie  highest,  and  in 
the  hottest  countries,  yet  Thracia  and  Hungary  are 
cold,  and  the  hills  of  Scotiand  have  yielded  gold, 
but  in  small  grains  or  quantity. 

If  you  set  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  root  will  perish,  and  the  stock  will  put 
forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

Some  trees  and  plants  prosper  best  in  the  shade : 
as  the  bayes,  strawberries,  some  wood-flowers. 

Almost  all  flies  love  the  sun-beams,  so  do  snakes ; 
toads  and  worms  the  contrary. 

The  sun-beams  tanneth  the  skin  of  man  ;  and  in 
some  places  tumeth  it  to  black. 

The  sun-beams  are  hardly  endured  by  many,  but 
cause  head-ache,  feintness,  and  with  many  they  cause 
rheums ;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are  comfortable. 

The  sun  causes  pestilence,  which  with  us  rages 
about  autumn :  but  it  is  reported  in  Barbary  they 
break  up  about  June,  and  rage  most  in  the  winter. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  and  living 
creatures,  agree  in  some  things  which  pertain  to 
vivification ;  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  will  set  for- 
ward an  apricot-tree  as  well  as  the  sun ;  the  fire  will 
raise  a  dead  butterfly  as  well  as  the  sun ;  and  so  will 
the  heat  of  a  living  creature.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
in  sand  will  hatch  an  egg,     Qu. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  countries 
nothing  so  violent  as  that  of  fire,  no  not  scarcely  so 
hot  to  the  sense  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  sun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  well  as  heat. 
The  other  celestial  bodies  manifest  in  light,  and  yet 
non  constat  whether  all  borrowed,  as  in  the  moon ; 
but  obscure  in  heat 

The  southern  and  western  wind  with  us  is  the 
warmest,  whereof  the  one  bloweth  from  the  son,  the 
other  from  the  sea ;  the  northern  and  eastern  the 
more  cold.  Qu.  whether  in  the  coast  of  Florida,  or 
at  Brasil,  the  east  wind  be  not  the  warmest,  and  the 
west  the  coldest;  and  so  beyond  the  antarctic  tropic, 
the  southern  wind  the  coldest 

The  air  useth  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thunders. 

The  sea  and  air  ambient  appeareth  to  be  hotter 
than  that  at  land;  for  in  the  northern  voyages  two 
or  three  degrees  farther  at  the  open  sea,  they  find 
less  ice  than  two  or  three  degrees  more  south  near 
land :  but  Qu,  for  that  may  be  by  reason  of  the 
shores  and  shallows. 

The  snows  dissolve  fastest  upon  the  sea-coasts, 
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yet  the  winds  are  counted  the  bitterest  from  the  sea, 
and  such  as  trees  will  bend  from.     Qv. 

The  streams  or  doods  of  brightness  which  appear 
in  the  firmament,  being  such  through  which  the 
stars  may  be  seen,  and  shoot  not,  but  rest,  are  signs 
of  heat 

The  pillars  of  light,  which  are  so  upright,  and  do 
commonly  shoot  and  vary,  are  signs  of  cold ;  but 
both  these  are  signs  of  drought 

The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  sense  colder ; 
as  in  winds,  fannings,  ventilabra. 

The  air  in  things  fibrous,  as  fleeces,  furs,  &c 
warm ;  and  those  stuffs  to  the  feeling  warm. 

The  water  to  man's  body  seemeth  colder  than  the 
air ;  and  so  in  summer,  in  swimming  it  seemeth  at 
the  first  going  in ;  and  yet  after  one  hath  been  in  a 
while,  at  the  cometh  forth  again,  the  air  seemeth 
colder  than  the  water. 

The  snow  more  cold  to  the  sense  than  water,  and 
the  ice  than  snow ;  and  they  have  in  Italy  means  to 
keep  snow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of  their  drinks : 
Qu.  whether  it  be  so  in  froth  in  respect  of  the 
liquor  ? 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hottest  at  the  first  going 
in. 

The  frost  dew  which  we  see  in  hoar  frost,  and  in 
the  rimes  upon  trees  or  the  like,  accounted  more 
mortifying  cold  than  snow ;  for  snow  cherisheth  the 
ground,  and  any  thing  sowed  in  it;  the  other  biteth 
and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling 
more  than  wood :  yea,  more  than  jet  or  amber,  or 
horn,  which  are  no  less  smooth. 

The  snow  is  ever  in  the  winter  season,  but  the 
hail,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  ice,  is  ever  in 
the  summer  season ;  whereupon  it  is  conceived,  that 
as  the  hollows  of  the  earth  are  warmest  in  the 
winter,  so  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldest  in  the 
summer;  as  if  they  were  a  fiigue  of  the  nature  of 
either  from  the  contrary,  and  a  collecting  itself  to 
an  union,  and  so  to  a  farther  strength. 

So  in  the  shades  under  trees,  in  the  summer, 
which  stand  in  an  open  field,  the  shade  noted  to  be 
colder  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  efiecteth  congelation  in  liquors,  so  as  they 
do  consist  and  hold  together,  which  before  did  run. 

Cold  breaketh  glasses,  if  they  be  close  stopped, 
in  frost,  when  the  liquor  freeze th  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  are  dry  and 
brittle,  cleft  and  crack,  ^raque  dissiliunt;  so  of 
pots  of  earth  and  glass. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatures  more 
fragile. 

Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  swell  in  the 
joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and  turn  more  blue. 

Bitter  frosts  do  make  all  drinks  to  taste  more 
dead  and  flat 

Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  flesh  more  asper 
and  rough. 

Cold  causes  rheums  and  distillations  by  compress- 
ing the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like  reason. 

Cold  increases  appetite  in  the  stomach,  and  will- 
ingness to  stir. 

Cold  maketh  the  fire  to  scald  and  sparkle. 


Paracelsus  reporteth,  that  if  a  glass  of  wine  be  ) 
upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  frost,  it  will  leave  so< 
liquor  unfrozen  in  the  centre  of  the  g^laas,  whi 
excelleth  spiritns  vini  drawn  by  fire. 

Cold  in  Muscovy,  and  the  like  connlrieft,  caui 
those  parts  which  are  voidest  of  blood,  as  the  nu 
the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  mortify  and  ni 
especially  if  you  come  suddenly  to  Ore,  skfkcr  y 
have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  they  are  sure 
moulder  and  dissolve.  They  use  for  remedy,  as 
said,  washing  in  snow  water. 

If  a  man  come  out  of  a  bitter  cold  «addenJy 
the  fire,  he  is  ready  to  swoon,  or  be  overcome. 

So  contrariwise  at  Nova  Zembla,  when  th^ 
opened  their  doors  at  times  to  go  fofth.  he  thi 
opened  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  overcome. 

The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  cold  countries.  No 
way,  &c.  very  abundant 

The  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  laid  in  the  clii 
in  great  abundance. 

In  Nova  Zembla  they  found  no  beasts  but  beaj 
and  foxes,  whereof  the  bears  gave  over  to  be  sec 
about  September,  and  the  foxes  began. 

Meat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  frost 
weather,  than  at  other  times. 

In  Iceland  they  keep  fish,  by  exposing  it  to  th 
cold,  from  putrifying  without  salt. 

The  nature  of  man  endureth  the  colds  in  fhi 
countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biarmia,  Lappia,  Iceland 
Greenland ;  and  that  not  by  perpetual  keeping  ii 
stoves  in  the  winter  time,  as  they  do  in  Ru^ia  :  bu 
contrariwise,  their  chief  fairs  and  intercourse  ii 
written  to  be  in  the  winter,  because  the  ice  eveni 
and  levelleth  the  passages  of  waters,  plashes,  &c. 

A  thaw  after  a  frost  doth  greatly  rot  and  mellow 
the  ground. 

Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes,  and  causeth  blind* 
ness  in  many  beasts,  as  is  reported. 

The  cold  maketh  any  solid  substance,  as  wood^ 
stone,  metal,  put  to  the  flesh,  to  cleave  to  it,  and  t«i 
pull  the  flesh  after  it,  and  so  put  to  any  cloth  that 
is  moist. 

Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  beasts  more  thick  and 
long,  as  foxes  of  Muscovy,  sables,  &c. 

Cold  make  the  pilage  of  most  beasts  incline  to 
grayness  or  whiteness,  as  foxes,  bears,  and  so  the 
plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  also  the  crests  of 
cocks  and  their  feet  white,  as  is  reported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  leap  out  of  the 
walls,  and  out  of  locks,  and  the  like. 

Extreme  cold  maketh  leather  tobestififlike  horn. 

In  frosty  weather  the  stars  appear  clearest  and 
most  sparkling. 

In  the  change  from  frost  to  open  weather,  or  from 
open  weather  to  frosts,  commonly  great  mists. 

In  extreme  colds  any  thing  never  so  little  which 
arresteth  the  air  maketh  it  to  congeal ;  as  we  see  in 
cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of  the  least  and 
weakest  threads  that  is,  and  yet  drops  gather  about 
it  like  chains  of  pearL 

So  in  frosts,  the  inside  of  glass  windows  gathereth 
a  dew ;  Qu,  if  not  more  without 

Qu.  Whether  the  sweating  of  marble  and  stones 
be  in  frost,  or  towards  rain. 
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Oil  m  time  of  frost  gathereth  to  a  substance,  as 
r  UtJlow  ;   and  it  is  said  to  sparkle  some  time,  so  as 

giTcth  a  light  in  the  dark. 

The  coantries  which  lie  covered  with  snow,  have 

hastier  maturation  of  all  grain  than  in  other 
mntriesy  all  being  within  three  months,  or  there- 
loots. 

Qv.  It  is  said,  that  compositions  of  honey,  as 
ead,  do  ripen,  and  are  most  pleasant  in  the  great 
4ds. 

The  frosts  with  us  are  casual,  and  not  tied  to  any 
mths,  so  as  they  are  not  merely  caused  by  the 
seess  of  the  sun,  but  mixed  with  some  inferior 
IBses.  In  the  inland  of  the  northern  countries,  as 
\  Russia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or  four  months 
r  Sowemher,  December,  January,  February,  is  con- 
pot,  Tis.  clear  and  perpetual  ft*08t,  without  snows 
r  rains. 


There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  ap- 
proach of  a  matter  hot,  will  not  take  heat  by  tran- 
sition  or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  but  is  in  a 
kind  of  consumption,  if  it  carry  heat  in  itself;  for 
all  fired  things  are  ready  to  consume ;  chafed  things 
are  ready  to  fire;  and  the  heat  of  men's  bodies 
needeth  aliment  to  restore. 

The  transition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting 
of  substance,  and  yet  remaineth  after  the  body  heated 
18  withdrawn:  for  it  is  not  like  smells,  for  they 
leave  some  airs  or  parts;  not  like  light,  for  that 
abideth  not  when  the  first  body  is  removed ;  not 
unlike  to  the  motion  of  the  loadstone,  which  is 
lent  without  adhesion  of  substance,  for  if  the  iron 
be  filed  where  it  was  rubbed,  yet  it  will  draw  or 
turn 
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INQUISITIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COMPOUNDING  OP  METAL 


To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with 
flint,  or  other  stone,  For  if  it  can  be  incorporated 
without  over-great  charge,  or  other  incommodity, 
the  cheapness  of  the  flint  or  stone  doth  make  the 
compound  stuff  profitable  for  divers  uses.  The 
doubts  may  be  three  in  number. 

First,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all,  other- 
wise than  to  a  body  that  will  not  hold  well  togelher, 
but  become  brittle  and  uneven  P 

Secondly,  Although  it  should  incorporate  well, 
yet  whether  the  stuff  will  not  be  so  stubborn  as  it 
will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  whereby  the 
charge  in  working  will  overthrow  the  cheapness  of 
the  material  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  incorporate,  except 
the  iron  and  stone  be  first  calcined  into  powder  ? 
And  if  not,  whether  the  charge  of  the  calcination 
will  not  eat  out  the  cheapness  of  the  material  P 

The  uses  are  most  probable  to  be ;  first  for  the 
implements  of  the  kitchen ;  as  spits,  ranges,  cob- 
irons,  pots,  &c. ;  then  for  the  wars,  as  ordnance, 
portcullises,  grates,  chains,  &c. 

Note ;  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  so  probable 
to  be  served  with  such  a  stuff;  as  locks,  clocks, 
small  chains,  &c.  because  the  stuff  is  not  like  to  be 
tough  enough. 

For  the  better  use,  in  comparison  of  iron,  it  is 
like  the  stuff  will  be  far  lighter :  for  the  weight  of 
iron  to  flint  is  double  and  a  third  part ;  and,  second- 
ly, it  is  like  to  rust  not  so  easily,  but  to  be  more 
clean. 

The  ways  of  trial  are  two :  first,  by  the  iron  and 
stone  of  themselves,  wherein  it  must  be  inquired, 
what  are  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt.  Second- 
ly, with  an  additament,  wherein  brimstone  is  ap- 
proved to  help  to  the  melting  of  iron  or  steel.  But 
then  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the  charge  of 
the  additament  will  not  destroy  the  profit. 

It  must  be  known  also,  what  proportion  of  the 
stone  the  iron  will  receive  to  incorporate  well  with 
it,  and  that  with  once  melting ;  for  if  either  the  pro- 
portion be  too  small,  or  that  it  cannot  be  received 
but  piecemeal  by  several  meltings,  the  work  cannot 
be  of  value. 


To  make  proof  of  the  incorporating  of  iron  and 
brass.  For  the  cheapness  of  the  iron  in  comjmrison 
of  the  brass,  if  the  uses  may  be  served,  doth  promise 
profit.  The  doubt  will  be  touching  their  incor- 
porating; for  that  it  is  approved,  that  iron  will  not 
incorporate,  neither  with  brass  nor  other  metals,  of 
itself,  by  simple  fire :  so  as  the  inquiry  must  be  upon 
the  calcination,  and  the  additament,  and  the  charge 
of  them. 

The  uses*will  be  for  such  things  as  are  now  made 
of  brass,  and  might  be  as  well  served  by  the  com- 
pound stuff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be  chiefly  of 
the  toughness,  and  of  the  beauty. 

First,  therefore,  if  brass  ordnance  could  be  made 
of  the  compound  stuff,  in  respect  of  the  cheapness 
of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  vantage  which  brass  ordnance  hath  over  iron, 
is  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  because  it  will  hold  the 
blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the  iron 
can  be ;  whereby  it  saveth  both  in  the  quantity  of 
the  material,  and  in  the  charge  and  commodity  of 
mounting  and  carnage,  in  regard,  by  reason  of  the 
thinness,  it  beareth  much  less  weight :  there  may 
be  also  somewhat  in  being  not  so  easily  over-heated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Those  things  wherein 
the  beauty  or  lustre  are  esteemed,  are  andirons,  and 
all  manner  of  images,  and  statues,  and  columns,  and 
tombs,  and  the  like.  So  as  the  doubt  will  be  double 
for  the  beauty ;  the  one,  whether  the  colour  will 
please  so  well,  because  it  will  not  be  so  like  gold  as 
brass?  The  other,  whether  it  will  polish  so  well? 
Wherein  for  the  latter  it  is  probable  it  will ;  for  steel 
glosses  are  more  resplendent  than  the  like  plates  of 
brass  would  be ;  and  so  is  the  glittering  of  a  blade. 
And  besides,  I  take  it,  andiron  brass,  which  they 
call  white  brass,  hath  some  mixture  of  tin  to  help 
the  lustre.  And  for  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be 
by  some  small  mixture  of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use 
to  brass  in  the  yellow  alchemy ;  it  will  easily  re- 
cover that  which  the  iron  loseth.  Of  this  the  eye 
must  be  the  judge  upon  proof  made. 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters,  and  the 
like,  the  beauty  will  not  be  so  much  respected,  so  m 
the  compound  stuff  is  like  to  pass. 
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For  the  better  use  of  the  compocmded  stuff,  it  will 
W  sweeter  and  cleaner  than  brass  alone,  which 
^ieldeth  a  smell  or  soilfness ;  and  therefore  may  be 
better  fnr  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brewing. 
It  win  also  be  harder  than  brass,  where  hardness 
msf  be  required. 

For  the  trial,  the  doubts  will  be  two :  first,  the 
orer-weight  of  brass  towards  iron,  which  will  make 
irao  float  on  the  top  in  the  melting.  This  perhaps 
will  be  hempen  with  the  calaminar  stone,  which  con- 
sented so  well  with  brass,  and,  as  I  take  it,  is  lighter 
tfcm  iron.  The  other  doubt  will  be  the  stiffbess 
and  dryness  of  iron  to  melt ;  which  must  be  holpen 
either  by  moistening  the  iron,  or  opening  it.  For 
tfie  first,  perhaps  some  mixture  of  lead  will  help. 
Which  is  as  much  more  liquid  than  brass,  as  iron  is 
few  liquid.  The  opening  may  be  holpen  by  some 
Bixture  of  aalphur :  so  as  the  trials  would  be  with 
hna,  iron,  calaminar  stone,  and  sulphur ;  and  then 
^^  with  the  same  composition,  and  an  addition 
«r  some  lead ;  and  in  all  this  the  charge  must  be 
enuidered,  whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the 
dftpoess  of  iron  P 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation 
fif  metals  for  magnificence  and  delicacy.  The  one 
br  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statue-metal, 
ind  bell-meta],  and  trumpet-metal,  and  string-metal ; 
Hi  bU  these^  though  the  mixture  of  brass  or  copper 
•fconld  be  dearer  than  the  brass  itself,  yet  the  plea- 
«rf  win  advance  the  price  to  profit 

First  therefore  for  statue-metal,  see  Pliny's  mix- 
tsrei,  which  are  almost  forgotten,  and  consider  the 

TTjIikewiae  the  mixture  of  tin  in  large  proportion 
^1h  copper,  and  observe  the  colour  and  beauty,  it 
|«ing  polished.  But  chiefly  let  proof  be  made  of  the 
wwporating  of  copper  or  brass  with  glass-metal, 
fr>r  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like  to  add  a  great  glory 
>A^  shining. 

?0r  bell.metal.  First,  it  is  to  be  known  what  is 
the  compocition  which  is  now  in  use.  Secondly,  it 
»  probable  that  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  metal  that 
^  help  the  clearness  of  the  sound,  and  the  moist- 
VKW  that  duUeth  it ;  and  therefore  the  mixtures  that 
»»  probable,  are  steel,  tin,  glass-met nl. 

For  string-metal,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the  same 
nMOQ ;  save  that  glass-metal  may  not  be  used,  be- 
^*^^  it  will  make  it  too  brittle ;  and  trial  may  be 
mide  with  mixture  of  silver,  It  being  but  a  delicacy, 
tith  iron  or  brass. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
^  «n  equal  quantity,  or  with  two  parts  silver  and 
<*'»  part  tin,  and  to  observe  whether  it  be  of  equal 
^oty  and  Inatre  with  pure  silver ;  and  also  whether 
"  j\f]d  no  Boiliness  more  than  silver  P  And  again, 
•J^er  it  win  endure  the  ordinary  fire  which  be- 
"^giih  to  ehafing-4li8he8,  posnets,  and  such  other 
•fl^er  vessela  ?  And  if  it  do  not  endure  the  fire,  yet 
■tielherby  some  mixture  of  iron  it  may  not  be  made 
«orc  fixed  P  For  if  it  be  in  beauty  and  aU  the  uses 
^^'TMBid  pqtml  to  silver,  it  were  a  thing  of  singular 
pwjlt  to  the  state,  and  to  all  particular  persons,  to 
Jtwny^  tilver  plate  or  vessel  into  the  compound  stufl; 
^»»»Jf  a  kind  of  silver  electre,  and  to  turn  the  rest 
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into  coin.  It  may  be  also  questioned,  whether  the 
compound  stuflf  will  receive  gilding  as  well  as  silver, 
and  with  equal  lustre  ?  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
common  allay  of  silver  coin  is  brass,  which  doth 
discolour  more,  and  is  not  so  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals,  in 
such  sort  as  they  can  never  rise  again,  is  a  thing  of 
great  profit.  For  if  a  quantity  of  silver  can  be  so 
buried  in  gold,  as  it  win  never  be  reduced  again, 
neither  by  fire,  nor  parting  waters,  nor  other  ways : 
and  also  that  it  serve  all  uses  as  well  as  pure  gold, 
it  is  in  efifect  aU  one  as  if  so  much  silver  were  turned 
into  gold ;  only  the  weight  will  discover  it ;  yet  that 
taketh  oflf  but  half  of  the  profit  j  for  gold  is  not  fuUy 
double  weight  to  silver,  but  gold  is  twelve  times 
price  to  silver. 

The  burial  must  be  by  one  of  these  two  ways, 
either  by  the  smallness  of  the  proportion,  as  perhaps 
fifty  to  one,  which  wiU  be  but  six-pence  gains  in 
fifty  shillings ;  or  it  must  be  holpen  by  somewhat 
which  may  fix  the  silver,  never  to  be  restored  or 
vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorporated  into  such  a 
mass  of  gold;  for  the  less  quantity  is  ever  the 
harder  to  sever :  and  for  this  purpose  iron  is  the 
likest,  or  coppel  stuff,  upon  which  the  fire  hath  no 
power  of  consumption. 

The  making  of  gold  seemeth  a  thing  scarcely 
possible ;  because  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  metals,  and 
to  add  matter  is  impossible:  and  again,  to  drive 
metals  into  a  narrower  room  than  their  natural  ex- 
tent beareth,  is  a  condensation  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  to  make  silver  seemeth  more  easy, 
because  both  quicksilver  and  lead  are  weightier  than 
silver ;  so  as  there  needeth  only  fixing,  and  not  con- 
densing. The  degree  unto  this  that  is  already 
known,  is  infusing  of  quicksilver  in  a  parchment,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  molten  lead  when  it  cool- 
eth ;  for  this  stupifieth  the  quicksilver  that  it  run- 
neth no  more.  This  trial  is  to  be  advanced  three 
ways.  First,  by  iterating  the  melting  of  the  lead, 
to  see  whether  it  wiU  not  make  the  quicksilver 
harder  and  harder.  Secondly,  to  put  realgar  hot  into 
the  midst  of  the  quicksilver,  whereby  it  may  be  con- 
densed, as  well  from  within  as  without.  Thirdly, 
to  try  it  in  the  midst  of  molten  iron,  or  molten  steel, 
which  is  a  body  more  likely  to  fix  the  quicksilver 
than  lead.  It  may  be  also  tried,  by  incorporating 
powder  of  steel,  or  coppel  dust,  by  pouncing  into  the 
quicksilver,  and  so  to  proceed  to  the  stupifying. 

Upon  glass  four  things  would  be  put  in  proof. 
The  first,  means  to  make  the  glass  more  crystalline. 
The  second,  to  make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  and  for 
fire,  though  it  come  not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable. 
The  third,  to  make  it  coloured  by  tinctures,  com- 
parable to  or  exceeding  precious  stones.  The  fourth, 
to  make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  galletyle ; 
that  is,  to  have  the  colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon, 
being  a  stuff  between  a  porcelane  and  a  glass. 

For  the  first,  it  is  good  first  to  know  exactly  the 
several  materials  whereof  the  glass  in  use  is  made  ; 
window-glass,  Normandy  and  Burgundy,  ale-house 
glass,  English  drinking-glass :  and  then  thereupon 
to  consider  what  the  reason  is  of  the  coarseness 
or  clearness ;  and  from  thence  to  rise   to  a  con- 
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sideration  how  to  make  some  additaments  to  the 
coarser  materials,  to  raise  them  to  the  whiteness  and 
crystalline  splendour  of  the  finest. 

For  the  second,  we  see  pebbles,  and  some  other 
stones,  will  cut  as  fine  as  crystal,  which  if  they  will 
melt,  may  be  a  mixture  for  glass,  and  may  make  it 
more  tough  and  more  crystalline.  Besides,  we  see 
metals  will  vitrify ;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of  the 
glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of  ordinary 
gLnss  metal,  will  make  the  whole  mass  more  tough. 

For  the  third,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured 
window-glass,  such  as  is  coloured  in  the  pot,  and  not 
by  colours 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  stuff  galletyle  is  made, 
and  how  the  colours  in  it  are  varied;  and  thereupon 
to  consider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of  glass-metal 
find  them,  whereof  I  have  seen  the  example. 

Inquire  what  be  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt 
Of  them  take  half  a  pound,  and  of  iron  a  pound  and 
half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  see  whether 
they  will  incorporate,  being  whole,  with  a  strong 
fire.  If  not,  try  the  same  quantity  calcined:  and  if 
they  will  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  them,  and 
burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  and  half  a 
pound  of  iron ;  two  ounces  of  the  calaminar  stone. 


an  oimce  and  a  half  of  brimstone,  an  ounce  of  leftu 
calcine  them,  and  see  what  body  they  make ;  and  i 
they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  it  biimisbed. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  & 
ounce,  and  melt  them  together,  and  make  a  plate  c 
them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tia  a 
ounce,  of  glass-metal  half  an  ounce ;  stir  them  «e 
in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plai 
of  them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half,  tin  fot 
ounces,  brass  two  ounces ;  make  a  plate  of  thfi 
burnished. 

Take  of  silver  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  ouimtc 
make  a  little  say-cup  of  it,  and  burnish  it. 

To  inquire  of  the  materials  of  ever>'  of  the  kind  < 
glasses,  coarser  and  finer,  and  of  the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glass-metal,  of  stoii 
calcined,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vitrified  metal,  and  a  pound  < 
ordinary  glass-metal,  and  see  whether  they  n ill  14 
corporate,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  all  coloured  glasses,  and  leai 
the  ingredients  whereby  they  are  coloured. 

Inquire  of  the  substance  of  galletyle. 


ARTICLES   OF    QUESTIONS 


MINERALS. 


THE  LORD  BACON'S  QUESTIONS,  WITH  DR-  MEVEREL'S  SOLUTIONS. 


Concerning  the  compcunding^  incorporating ^  or  union 
of  metals  or  miner  ah.  Which  subject  is  the  Jirst 
tetter  of  his  Lordship's  Alphabet. 

With  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by  simple 
eolliquefaction,  and  with  what  notP  And  in  what 
quantity  it  will  incorporate  ;  and  what  kind  of  body 
the  compound  makes  ? 

Gold  with  silver,  which  was  the  ancient  electrum : 
gold  with  quicksilver :  gold  with  lead  t  gold  with 
copper:  gold  with  brass:  gold  with  iron:  gold 
with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  silver :  silver  with  quicksilver : 
silver  with  lead :  silver  with  copper :  silver  with 
brass  :  silver  with  iron :  Plinius  secund.  lib.  xxxiii. 
9.  "  Miscuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  fermm," 
silver  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  quicksilver:  quicksilver  with  lead : 
quicksilver  with  copper :  quicksilver  with  brass : 
quicksilver  with  iron  :  quicksilver  with  tin. 


So  of  lead :  lead  with  copper :  lead  wilh  bniM 
lead  with  iron :  lead  with  tin.     Plin.  xxxiv.  9. 

So  of  copper :  copper  with  brass :  copper  vi^ 
iron  :  copper  with  tin. 

So  of  brass :  brass  with  iron :  brass  with  tin. 

So  of  iron:  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  comiDV 
and  known  P  And  what  are  the  proportions  of  tbci 
mixtures  P     As, 

Latten  of  brass,  and  the  calaminar  st«ne. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  of,  &c.  and  the  counterfeit  plate,  whid 
they  call  alchemy. 

The  decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more,  ar 
too  long  to  inquire  of,  except  there  be  aone  rftn 
positions  of  them  already  observed. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  any  two  me\s^ 
which  will  not  mingle  of  themselves,  will  mtnHi 
with  the  help  of  another;  and  what. 

What  compotmds  will  be  madeof  metml  with  ftoe* 
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rod  6(hCT  foisils ;  as  latten  is  made  with  brass  and 
fhf  e»ltmioar  stone ;  as  all  the  metals  incorporate 
vith  rhriol;  all  with  iron  powdered ;  all  with  flint,  &c. 

So«e  few  of  these  would  be  inquired  of,  to  dis- 
doie  thenatare  of  the  rest. 

Whether  metals  or  other  fossils  will  incorporate 
9\fh  molten  glass,  and  what  body  it  makes  ? 

Tbe  quantity  in  the  mixture  would  be  well  con- 
ttiered ;  for  some  small  quantity  perhaps  will  in- 
Mrporete,  as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

tpon  the  compound  body,  three  things  are  chiefly 
tobeolnerred:  the  colour;  the  fragility  or  pliant- 
irti;  tbe  volatility  or  fixation,  compared  with  the 
ample  bodies. 

For  |iresent  use  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule  :  con- 
ifer tbe  price  of  the  two  simple  bodies ;  consider 
1^  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in  use ; 
tliPD  ieeif  you  can  make  a  compound,  that  will  save 
«ffv  in  price,  than  it  will  lose  in  dignity  of  the  use. 

At  for  example  ;  consider  the  price  of  brass  ord- 
«o«;  consider  again  the  price  of  iron  ordnance, 
ni  then  consider  wherein  the  brass  ordnance  doth 
erel  the  iron  ordnance  in  use ;  then  if  you  can 
•ake  s  compound  of  brass  and  iron  that  will  be  near 

■  yood  in  use,  and  much  cheaper  in  price,  then 
Aire  it  profit  lioth  to  the  private  and  the  common- 
•with.  So  of  gold  and  silver,  the  price  is  double 
rf  twelve :  the  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not 
»ch,  the  splendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to 
**ne  eyes,  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  silvered  rapiers,  &c. 
JW  main  dignity  is,  that  gold  bears  the  fire,  which 
irfvPT  doth  not :  but  that  is  an  excellency  in  nature, 
^  it  18  nothing  at  all  in  use  ;  for  any  dignity  in 
^  I  know  none,  but  that  silvering  will  sully  and 
baker  more  than  gilding;  which  if  it  might  be  cor- 
wifd  with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit : 
W I  do  somewhat  marvel  that  the  latter  ages  have 
Iw  the  ancient  electmm,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
^fr  with  gold  :  whereof  I  conceive  there  may  be 
boch  iwe,  both  in  coin,  plate,  and  gilding. 

It  u  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  version  of 
^tali  impossibility,  or  at  least  great  difficulty,  as 

■  twlting  of  gold,  silver,  copper.  On  the  other 
■if,  in  the  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of  metals, 
^tt  it  deceit  and  villany.  But  it  should  seem  there 

*  4  middle  way,  and  that  is  by  new  compounds,  if 
fcc  ways  of  incorporating  were  well  known. 

^»t  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will  re- 
eve from  vegetables,  without  being  dissolved  in  their 
•Stance:  as  when  the  armourers  make  their  steel 
^^^  tough  and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of  water  or 
wcp  of  herbs ;  when  gold  being  grovvn  somewhat 
i^iih  1^  recovering,  is  made  more  pliant  by  throw- 
*g  in  shreds  of  tanned  leather,  or  by  leather  oiled. 

^ote,  that  in  these  and  like  shows  of  imbibition, 

*  »pre  good  to  try  by  the  weights,  whether  the 
'^irht  be  increased,  or  no ;  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is  to 

*  doobied  that  there  is  no  imbibition  of  substance, 
^^  of>ly  fhst  the  application  of  that  other  body  doth 
"•pote  and  invite  the  metal  to  another  posture  of 
^"1.  than  of  itself  it  would  have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  colli- 
■w-fsctinn,  lor  the  better  discovery  of  the  nature 
wd  consents  and  dissents  of  metals,  it  would  be  like- 
R  2 


wise  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  dissolutions. 
What  metals  being  dissolved  in  strong  waters  will 
incorporate  well  together,  and  what  not  ?  Which 
is  to  be  inquired  particularly,  as  it  was  in  coUique-* 
factions. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissolutions  which 
will  not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  efiects  are  :  as 
the  bullition ;  the  precipitation  to  the  bottom  ;  the 
ejaculation  towards  the  top;  the  suspension  in  the 
midst :  and  the  like. 

Note,  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong 
waters  may  hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  the 
dissents  of  the  metals  themselves  ;  therefore  where 
the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  yet  the  incorporation 
followeth  not,  you  may  conclude  the  dissent  is  in  the 
metals ;  but  where  the  menstrua  are  several,  not  so 
certain. 

Dr,  MeveraCg  annaer  to  th€  foregoing  quentiottSf  con- 
cerning the  compounding^  incorporating,  or  union 
of  metals  and  minerals. 

Gold  will  incorporate  with  silver  in  any  propor- 
tion. Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. — "Omni  auro  inest 
argentum  vario  pondere ;  alibi  dena,  alibi  nona,  alibi 
octava  parte — Ubicunque  quinta  argenti  portio  in- 
venitur,  electrum  vocatur."  The  body  remains  fixt, 
solid,  and  coloured,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  two  metals. 

Gold  with  quicksilver  easily  mixeth,  but  the  pro- 
duct is  imperfectly  fixed ;  and  so  are  all  other  metals 
incorporate  with  mercury. 

Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  any  proportion, 
the  common  allay. 

Gold  incorporates  with  brass  in  any  proportion. 
And  what  is  said  of  copper  is  true  of  brass,  in  the 
union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  will  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,  the  ancient  allay, 
Isa.  i.  25. 

What  was  said  of  gold  and  quicksilver,  may  be 
said  of  quicksilver  and  the  rest  of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Pliny  mentions 
such  a  mixture  for  triumphales  statuce,  lib.  xxxiii. 
9.  "  Miscentur  argento,  tertia  pars  ceris  Cyprii 
tenuissimi,  quod  coronarium  vocant,  et  sulphuris  vivi 
quantum  argenti."     The  same  is  true  of  brass. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore  I 
wonder  at  that  which  Pliny  hath,  lib.  xxxiii.  9. 
"Miscuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  ferrum."  And 
what  is  said  of  this  is  true  of  the  rest ;  for  iron  in- 
corporateth  with  none  of  them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mixture 
was  the  pot  metal  whereof  Pliny  speaks,  lib.  xxxiv. 
9.  "  Temis  aut  quatemis  libris  plumbi  argentarii 
in  centenas  leris  additis." 

Lead  incorporates  with  tin.  The  mixture  of 
these  two  in  equal  proportions,  is  that  which  was 
anciently  called  "  plumbum  argentarium,"  Plin.  lib. 
xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  such  a  mix- 
ture were  the  mirrors  of  the  Romans.     Plin.  "  At- 
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que  at  omaia  de  speculis  peragantur  hoc  loco,  op- 
tima apud  majores  erant  Bnindusina,  stanno  et  eere 
mistia."  Lib.  xxxiii.  9. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use. 

1.  Fine  tin.  The  mixture  is  thus:  pure  tin  a 
thousand  pounds,  temper  fifty  pounds,  glass  of  tin 
three  pounds. 

2.  Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead. 
Temper  is  thus  made :  the  dross  of  pure  tin,  four 
pounds  and  a  half;  copper,  half  a  pound. 

3.  Brass  is  made  of  copper  and  calaminaris. 

4.  Bell-metal.  Copper,  a  thousand  pounds ;  tin 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  brass, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

5.  Pot-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brass  one 
pound,  and  arsenicum  three  ounces. 

7.  Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auri- 
pigment 

There  be  divers  imperfect  minerals,  which  will 
incorporate  with  the  metals :  being  indeed  metals 
inwardly,  but  clothed  with  earths  and  stones:  as 
pyritis,  calaminaris,  misy,  chalcitis,  sory,  vitriolum. 

Metals  incorporate  not  with  glass,  except  they  be 
brought  into  the  form  of  glass. 

Metals  dissolved.  The  dissolution  of  gold  and 
silver  disagree,  so  that  in  their  mixture  there  is 
great  ebullition,  darkness,  and  in  the  end  a  precipi- 
tation of  black  powder. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  agrees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  dissolution 
of  mercury  and  iron  agree  with  all  the  rest 

Silver  and  copper  disagree,  and  so  do  silver  and 
lead.     Silver  and  tin  agree. 

The  second  letter  of  the  cross-row,  touching  the 
,  separation  of  metals  and  mitierals. 

Separation  is  of  three  sorts;  the  first  is,  the 
separating  of  the  pure  metal  from  the  ore  or  dross, 
which  we  call  refining.  The  second  is,  the  draw- 
ing one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which  we 
call  extracting.  The  third  is,  the  separating  of  any 
metal  into  its  original  or  materia  prima,  or  element, 
or  call  them  what  you  will ;  which  work  we  will 
call  principiation. 

1.  For  refining,  we  are  to  inquire  of  it  according 
to  the  several  metals;  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  Inci- 
dentally we  are  to  inquire  of  the  first  stone,  or  ore, 
or  spar,  or  marcasite  of  metals  severally,  and  what 
kind  of  bodies  they  are,  and  of  the  degrees  of  rich- 
ness. Also  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  means  of  sepa- 
rating, whether  by  fire,  parting  waters,  or  otherwise. 
Also  for  the  manner  of  refining,  you  are  to  see  how 
you  can  multiply  the  heat,  or  hasten  the  opening, 
and  so  save  the  charge  in.  the  fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  blast  of  the  fire ;  in  the  manner  of  the 
furnace,  to  multiply  heat  by  union  and  reflexion ; 
and  by  some  additament,  or  medicines  which  will 
help  the  bodies  to  open  them  the  soone  . 

Note,  the  quickening  of  the  blast,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  may  be  the  same 
for  all  metals ;  but  the  additaments  must  be  several, 


according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  metala.  Note  again, 
that  if  you  think  that  multiplying  of  the  additamenti 
in  the  same  proportion  that  you  multiply  the  ore, 
the  work  will  follow,  you  may  be  deceived:  for 
quantity  in  the  passive  will  add  more  reaiatance, 
than  the  same  quantity  in  the  active  will  add  force. 

2.  For  extracting,  you  are  to  inquire  what  metaU 
contain  others,  and  likewise  what  not;  as  lead,  sil- 
ver; copper,  silver,  &c. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  extraction  should 
exceed  the  worth,  yet  that  is  not  the  matter :  for  at 
least  it  will  discover  nature  and  possibility,  the  other 
may  be  thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  likewise  to  inquire,  what  the  differences 
are  of  those  metals  which  contain  more  or  less  other 
metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poorness  or 
richness  of  the  metals  or  ore  in  themselves.  A«  the 
lead  that  contains  roost  silver  is  accounted  to  be 
more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwise  poorer  in  itself. 

3.  For  principiation,  I  cannot  aflirm  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  or  not ;  and  I  think  the 
chemists  make  too  much  ado  about  it :  but  howso- 
ever it  be,  be  it  solution  or  extraction,  or  a  kind  of 
conversion  by  the  fire ;  it  is  diligently  to  be  inquired 
what  salts,  sulphur,  vitriol,  mercury,  or  the  like 
simple  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  metals, 
and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr.  MevereCs  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions^ 
touching  the  separations  of  metals  and  minerals, 

1.  For  the  means  of  separating.  After  that  the 
ore  is  washed,  or  cleansed  from  the  earth,  there  is 
nothing  simply  necessary,  save  only  a  wind  furnace 
well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  hearth,  in 
shape  oval,  sufficiently  fed  with  charcoal  and  ore, 
in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  first  separation,  I  have  ob- 
served none ;  the  dross  the  mineral  brings  being 
sufficient  The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that 
iron-stone  is  hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of 
metal,  and  that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross. 
But  in  lead  and  tin  the  contrary  is  noted.  Yet  in 
melting  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  calcined 
formerly  by  fire»  or  strong  waters,  there  is  good  use 
of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  armoniac,  and 
salt-petre. 

2.  In  extracting  of  metals.  Note,  that  lead  and 
tin  contain  silver.  Lead  and  silver  contain  gold. 
Iron  contains  brass.  Silver  is  best  separated  from 
lead  by  the  test  So  gold  from  silver.  Yet  the 
best  way  for  that  is  aqua  regia. 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  boldly  af- 
firm, that  there  are  no  such  principals  as  sal,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury,  which  can  be  separated  from  any 
perfect  metals.  For  every  part  so  separated,  may 
easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal  without  substi- 
tution of  that,  or  those  principles  which  chemist 
imagine  to  be  wanting.  As  suppose  you  talte  the 
salt  of  lead ;  this  salt,  or  as  some  name  it,  lalphvr, 
may  be  turned  into  perfect  lead,  by  melting  it  with 
the  like  quantity  of  lead  which  contains  principles 
only  for  itself. 

I  acknowledge  tiiat  there  is  quicksilver  and  brim- 
stone found  in  the  imperfect  minerals:  but  thoM 
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at  oKtere^  remote  materials,  and  not  the  chemist's 
prifidples.  As  if  you  dissolve  antimony  by  aqua 
n^  there  will  be  real  brimstone  swimming  upon 
lb«  water :  as  appears  by  the  colour  of  the  fire  when 
il  ii  bvDt,  and  by  the  smell. 

The  third  Utter  of  the  croet^ow,  touching  the  vari- 
ttim  of  wteiaU  into  several  shapes,  bodies,  or  na- 
iwHy  the  partieuiars  whereof  follow, 

Imctnre:  turning  to  rust:  calcination:  sublima- 
(M  X  precipitation :  amalgamatizing,  or  turning  into 
I  toll  body :  vitrification :  opening  or  dissolving  into 
iK^oor:  sprontings,  or  branchings,  or  arborescents : 
iatintion  and  mollification :  making  tough  or  brit- 
tk :  fobtility  and  fixation :  transmutation,  or  version. 

For  tincture :  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  metal  may 
te  tinged  through  and  through,  and  with  what,  and 
•to  vbat  colours ;  as  tinging  silver  yellow,  tinging 
rapprr  white,  and  tinging  red,  green,  blue ;  espe- 
MJly  vith  keeping  the  lustre. 

Itm,  tincture  of  glasses. 

Itfin,  tincture  of  marble,  flint,  or  other  stone. 

For  turning  into  rust,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be 
n^oired;  by  what  corrosives  it  is  done,  and  into 
tlMt  coknrs  it  turns ;  as  lead  into  white,  which 
Itrr  can  ceruss ;  iron  into  yellow,  which  they  call 
9^X08  martis ;  quicksilver  into  vermilion ;  brass 
kto  green,  which  they  caU  verdigrease. 

For  calcination  ;  how  every  metal  is  calcined,  and 
ktu  what  kind  of  body,  and  what  is  the  exquisitest 
^  of  calcination. 

For  sublimation;  to  inquire  the  manner  of  sub- 
briBf,  and  what  metals  endure  subliming,  and  what 
My  &e  sublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewise ;  by  what  strong  water 
nery  metal  will  precipitate,  and  with  what  addita- 
ttctiti,  and  in  what  time,  and  into  what  body. 

So  (or  amalgama ;  what  metals  will  endure  it, 
vhat  ire  the  means  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  mau- 
ler of  the  body. 

For  ritrifieation  likewise ;  what  metals  will  en- 
^  it,  what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  into  what  co- 
W  it  turns ;  and  farther,  where  the  whole  metal 
a  tamed  into  glass,  and  where  the  metal  doth  but 
^>og  ia  the  glassy  parts ;  also  what  weight  the  vi- 
tnfied  body  bears,  compared  with  the  crude  body  ; 
iko  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a  kind  of 
^th  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will  admit  of 
ttraiog  baek  again,  and  what  not 

For  dissolution  into  liquor,  we  are  to  inquire 
v^t  if  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  any  metal, 
vhI  m  the  negative,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one 
a^  not  upon  the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua 
^  diaolve  any  metal,  and  which  most  exactly. 
Iieoi,  the  process  or  motion  of  the  dissolution,  the 
•«noer  of  rising,  boiling,  vapouring  more  vident, 
^  nore  gentle,  causing  much  heat  or  less.  Item, 
(he  quantity  or  charge  that  the  strong  water  will 
^1  and  then  give  over.  Item,  the  colour  into 
^ieh  the  liquor  will  turn.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be 
wqwred,  whether  there  be  any  menstruum  to  dis- 
m\ft  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting,  or  corroding ; 
^^  openelh  the  body  by  sympathy,  and  not  by 
Qtmheity  or  violent  penetration. 


For  sprouting  or  branching,  though  it  be  a  tiling 
but  transitory,  and  a  kind  of  toy  or  pleasure,  yet 
there  is  a  more  serious  use  of  it :  for  that  it  disco- 
vereth  the  delicate  motions  of  spirits,  when  they  put 
forth  and  cannot  get  forth,  like  unto  that  which  is 
in  vegetables. 

For  induration,  or  mollification;  it  is  to  be  in- 
quired what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder, 
and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer.  And 
this  inquiry  tendeth  to  two  ends:  first,  for  use;  as 
to  make  iron  soft  by  the  fire  makes  it  malleable. 
Secondly,  because  induration  is  a  degree  towards 
fixation,  and  mollification  towards  volatility;  and 
therefore  the  inquiry  of  them  will  give  light  towards 
the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the  same 
kind,  but  yet  worthy  of  an  inquiry  apart,  espe- 
cially to  join  hardness  with  toughness,  as  making 
glass  malleable,  &c.  and  making  blades  strong  to 
resist  and  pierce,  and  yet  not  easy  to  break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal 
branch  to  be  inquired:  the  utmost  degree  of  fix- 
ation is  that  whereon  no  fire  will  work,  nor  strong 
water  joined  with  fire,  if  there  be  any  such  fixa- 
tion possible.  The  next  is  when  fire  simply  will 
not  work  without  strong  waters.  The  next  is  by 
the  test.  The  next  is  when  it  will  endure  fire 
not  blown,  or  such  a  strength  of  fire.  The  next  is 
when  it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  is  malleable.  The 
next  is  when  it  is  not  malleable,  but  yet  is  not  fluent, 
but  stupified.  So  of  volatility,  the  utmost  degree  is 
when  it  will  fly  away  without  returning.  The  next 
is  when  it  win  fly  up,  but  with  ease  return.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the  helm 
by  a  kind  of  exsufllation  without  vapouring.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  melt  though  not  rise.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  soften  though  not  melt.  Of  all 
these  diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  several 
metals,  especially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees. 

For  transmutation  or  version.  If  it  be  real  and 
true,  it  is  the  farthest  part  of  art,  and  would  be  well 
distinguished  from  extraction,  from  restitution,  and 
from  adulteration.  I  hear  much  of  turning  iron  into 
copper;  I  hear  also  of  the  growth  of  lead  in  weight, 
which  cannot  be  without  a  conversion  of  some 
body  into  lead :  but  whatsoever  is  of  this  kind,  and 
well  expressed,  is  dihgently  to  be  inquired  and  set 
down. 

Dr,  MevereCs  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions, 
concerning  the  variation  of  metals  and  minerals, 

1.  For  tinctures,  there  are  none  that  I  know,  but 
that  rich  variety  which  springs  from  mixture  of  me- 
tals with  metals,  or  imperfect  minerals. 

2.  The  imperfect  metals  arc  subject  to  rust,  all  of 
them  except  mercury,  which  is  made  into  vermilion 
by  solution,  or  calcination.  The  rest  are  rusted  by 
any  salt,  sour,  or  acid  water.  Lead  into  a  white 
body  called  cerussa.  Iron  into  a  pale  red  called 
ferrugo.  Copper  is  turned  into  green,  named  serugo, 
les  viride.  Tin  into  white :  but  this  is  not  in  use, 
neither  hath  it  obtained  a  name. 

The  Scriptures  mention  the  rust  of  gold,  but  that 
is  in  regard  of  the  allay. 
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3.  Calcination.  All  metals  may  be  calcined  by 
strong  waters,  or  by  admixtion  of  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury.  The  imperfect  metals  may  be  calcined  by 
continuance  of  simple  fire )  iron  thns  calcined  is 
called  crocus  martis. 

And  this  is  their  best  way.  Gold  and  silver  are 
best  calcined  by  mercury.  Their  colour  is  grey. 
Lead  calcined  is  very  red.     Copper  dusky  red. 

4.  Metals  are  sublimed  by  joining  them  with 
mercury  or  salts.  As  silver  with  mercury,  gold  with 
sal  armoniac,  mercury  with  vitriol. 

5.  Precipitation  is,  when  any  metal  being  dis- 
solved into  a  strong  water,  is  beaten  down  into  a 
powder  by  salt  water.  The  chiefest  in  this  kind  is 
oil  of  tartar. 

6.  Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of 
mercury  with  any  other  of  the  metals.  The  manner 
is  this  in  gold,  Uie  rest  are  answerable :  take  six 
parts  of  mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  crucible,  and 
pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold  made  red  hot  in  an- 
other crucible,  stir  these  well  together  that  they  may 
incorporate;  which  done,  cast  the  mass  into  cold 
water  and  wash  it.  This  is  called  the  amalgama  of 
gold. 

7.  For  vitrification.  All  the  imperfect  metals 
may  be  turned  by  strong  fire  into  glass,  except  mer- 
cury ;  iron  into  green ;  lead  into  yellow ;  brass  into 
blue ;  tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and  silver  I 
have  not  known  them  vitrified,  except  joined  with 
antimony.  These  glassy  bodies  may  be  reduced  into 
the  form  of  mineral  bodies. 

8.  Dissolution.  All  metals  without  exception 
may  be  dissolved. 

(I.)  Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or 
vitriolated  water;  yea,  by  common  water,  if  it  be 
first  calcined  with  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  aqua 
for  lis  with  great  ebullition  and  heat,  into  a  red  li- 
quor, so  red  as  blood. 

(2.)  Lead  is  fittest  dissolved  in  vinegar,  into  a 
pale  yellow,  making  the  vinegar  very  sweet 

(3.)  Tin  is  best  dissolved  with  distilled  salt  water. 
It  retains  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

(4.)  Copper  dissolves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  same 
liquor,  into  a  blue. 

(5.)  Silver  hath  its  proper  menstruum,  which  is 
aqua  fortis.  The  colour  is  green,  with  great  heat 
and  ebullition. 

(6.)  Gold  is  dissolved  with  aqua  regia,  intoayel- 
low  liquor,  with  little  heat  or  ebullition. 

(7.)  Mercury  is  dissolved  with  much  heat  and 
boiling,  into  the  same  liquors  which  gold  and  silver 
are.     It  alters  not  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half 
their  weight  of  fixed  metals,  and  equal  of  mercury ; 
if  the  workman  be  skilfuL 

9.  Sprouting.  This  is  an  accident  of  dissolution. 
For  if  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  then  within 
short  time  the  metals  will  shoot  into  certain 
crystals. 

10.  For  induration,  or  mollification,  they  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  fixed  mercury  and  sulphur. 
I  have  observed  little  of  them,  neither  of  toughness 
nor  brittleness. 

11.  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I  ac- 


knowledge except  the  two  utmost,  which  never  were 
observed. 

12.  The  question  of  transmutation  is  Tery  doubt, 
ful.  Wherefore  I  refer  your  honour  to  the  Iburth 
tome  of  **  Theatrum  Chymieom :"  and  there,  to  that 
tract  which  is  entitled  '*  Disquisitio  Heliana  f*  where 
you  shall  find  full  satisfaction. 

The  fourth  Utter  of  the  erou^ow^  timcking 
restitution. 

First,  Uierefore,  it  Is  to  be  inquixed  in  &e  nega^ 
tive,  what  bodies  will  never  return,  either  1^  their 
extreme  fixings,  as  in  tome  Titrificatioii8»  or  Iqp  ex- 
treme volatility. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of  re- 
duction ;  and  first  by  the  fire,  whieh  is  bat  by  con- 
gregation of  homogeneal  parts. 

The  second  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  tome 
body  that  hath  consent  with  them.  As  iron  draw- 
eth  down  copper  in  water;  gold  draweth  quicksil- 
ver in  vapour ;  whatsoever  is  of  this  kind,  is  veiy 
diligently  to  be  inquired. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  time,  or  age,  will 
reduce  without  help  of  fire  or  body. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment 
to  union  or  restitntion,  whieh  is  sometimes  called 
mortification ;  as  when  quicksilver  is  mortified  with 
turpentine,  spittle,  or  butter. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  the  metal  re- 
stored, difiereth  in  any  thing  from  the  metal  rare :  as 
whether  it  become  not  more  churlish,  altered  in  cck 
lour,  or  the  like. 

Dr,  MevereVs  answers  touching  the  restitutions  of 
metals  and  minerals. 

Reduction  is  ehiefly  efiected  hy  fire,  wherein  if 
they  stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  vapoor 
away,  and  so  do  all  manner  of  salts  which  separated 
them  in  minimas  partes  before. 

Reduction  is  singularly  holpen,  by  joining  store 
of  metal  of  the  same  nature  with  it  in  the  meltiog. 

Metals  reduced  are  somewhat  churlish,  but  not 
altered  in  colour. 

THE  LORD  VERULAM'S  INQUISITION 

Concerning  the  versionst  transmutations ^  nmltipliea 
tions,  and  effections  of  bodies. 

Earth  by  fire  is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  stone,  and  serveth  for  building,  as 
stone  doth ;  and  the  like  of  tile.      Qu.  the  manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar  used 
in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entire  and  very 
hard  matter  like  a  stone. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and  gra- 
vel, you  shall  find  great  stones,  where  you  may  see 
the  pebbles  or  gravel,  and  between  them  a  subi^tance 
of  stone  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  pebble  itself. 

There  are  some  springs  of  water,  wherein  if  you 
put  wood,  it  will  turn  into  the  nature  of  stone :  so  ss 
that  within  the  water  shall  be  stone,  and  that  above 
the  water  continue  wood. 

The  slime  about  the  reins  and  bladder  in  man^s 
body  turn  into  stone :  and  stone  is  likewise  fbuwi 
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ota  ia  rhe  gall ;  and  Bometines,  though  rarely,  in 
fena  porta. 

QwBff,  what  time  the  substance  of  earth  in  quar- 
ntt  Mketh  to  be  tamed  into  stones  P 

Wtier,  as  it  seems,  turaeth  into  crystal,  as  is 
«Ri  m  divers  cares,  where  the  crystal  hangs  in 
stilliddiis. 

Tiy  wood,  or  the  stalk  of  herbs,  buried  in  quick- 
fiivcr,  whether  it  wiD  not  grow  hard  and  stony. 

They  speak  of  a  stone  engendered  in  a  toad's  head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat, 
fosod  an  egg  tnnied  into  stone,  the  white  and  the 
folk  keeping  their  eolonr,  and  the  shell  glistering 
like  a  stone  cut  with  comers. 

Try  some  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
«  wood,  or  some  soft  substance :  bat  let  it  not  touch 
^  wster,  because  it  may  not  putrify. 

They  speak,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  lying 
loQf  }Q  the  son,  will  turn  stone. 

Mod  in  water  ttnms  into  shells  of  fishes,  as  in 
borsMDUssels,  in  fresh  ponds,  old  and  over-grown. 
And  the  substance  is  a  wondrous  fine  substance, 
tght  and  shining. 

A  SPEECH  TOUCHING  THE   RECOVERING 
OF  DROWNED  MINERAL  WORKS, 

Prtpared/or  the  parliament  fas  Mr,  Bushel  affirmed  J 
ty  th$  Fueaunt  of  St,  Albans^  then  Lord  High 
ChanctUor  of  England.^ 

NT  LOBOS   AND   GBNTLBMKHi 

Ths  king,  my  royal  master,  was  lately  graciously 
pletfed  to  move  some  discourse  to  me  concerning 
Mr.  Sstton's  hoepita],  and  such  like  worthy  found- 
itioH  of  memorable  piety:  which  humbly  seconded 
^  oyielf,  drew  his  majesty  into  a  serious  consider- 
«wiof  the  mineral  treasures  of  his  own  territories^ 
w<l  the  p^u^tieal  discoveries  of  them  by  way  of  my 
ftttlosophical  theory:  which  he  then  so  well  re- 
toted,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature  digestion  of 
nj  whole  design,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your 
'^'"Wps  understand  how  great  an  inclination  he 
^  to  further  so  hopeful  a  work,  for  the  honour  of 
^dmimotn,  as  the  most  probable  means  to  relieve 
^  the  poor  thereof,  without  any  other  stock  or  bc- 
■erolcnce,  than  that  which  divine  bounty  should 
wnffT  on  their  own  industries  and  honest  labours, 
M  covering  all  such  drowned  mineral  works,  as 
^ve  been,  or  shall  be  therefore  deserted. 

Aod,  my  lords,  all  that  is  now  desired  of  his 
^jesty  and  your  lordships,  is  no  more  than  a  gra- 
^**w  »ct  of  this  present  parliament  to  authorize 
^^  herein,  adding  a  mercy  to  a  munificence,  which 
"r  the  penons  of  such  strong  and  able  petty  felons, 
'J'^  in  tnie  penitence  for  their  crimes,  shall  implore 
^^  majesty's  mercy  and  permission  to  expiate  their 
"fcaect  1^  iheir  assiduous  labours  in  so  innocent 
«*»^^>efula  work. 

For  by  this  onchargeable  way,  my  lords,  have  I 
P"*P<*ed  to  erect  the  academical  fabric  of  this  island's 
*<>*<>wm's  House,  modelled  in  my  New  Atlantis. 

•  See  Mr.  Bee's  extract,  p.  18,  J9. 


And  I  can  hope,  my  lords,  that  my  midnight  studies, 
to  make  our  countries  fiourisli  and  outvie  European 
neighbours  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts,  have 
not  so  ingratefully  affected  your  noble  intellects, 
that  yon  will  delay  or  resist  his  majesty's  desires, 
and  my  humble  petition  in  this  benevolent,  yea,  mag- 
nificent affair;  since  your  honourable  posterities 
may  be  enriched  thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to 
make  the  world  my  heir,  and  the  learned  fathers  of 
my  Solomon's  House,  the  successive  and  sworn 
trustees  in  the  dispensation  of  this  great  service,  for 
God's  glory,  my  prince's  magnificence,  this  parlia- 
ment's honour,  our  country's  general  good,  and  the 
propagation  of  my  own  memory. 

And  I  may  assure  your  lordships,  that  all  my 
proposals  in  order  to  this  great  architype,  seemed 
so  rational  and  feasible  to  my  royal  sovereign,  oiu* 
christian  Solomon,  that  I  thereby  prevailed  with 
his  majesty  to  call  this  honourable  parliament,  to 
confirm  and  empower  me  in  my  own  way  of  mining, 
by  an  act  of  the  same,  after  his  majesty's  more 
weighty  affairs  were  considered  in  your  wisdoms ; 
both  which  he  desires  your  lordships,  and  you  gen- 
tlemen that  are  chosen  as  the  patriots  of  your  re- 
spective coimtries,  to  take  speedy  care  of:  which 
d(me,  I  shall  not  then  doubt  the  happy  issne  of  my 
undertakings  in  this  design,  whereby  concealed 
treasures,  which  now  seem  utterly  lost  to  mankind, 
shall  be  confined  to  so  universal  a  piety,  and  brought 
into  use  by  the  industry  of  converted  penitents, 
whose  wretched  carcasses  the  impartial  laws  have, 
or  shall  dedicate,  aa  untimely  feasts,  to  the  worms 
of  the  earth,  in  whose  womb  those  deserted  mineral 
riches  must  ever  lie  buried  as  lost  abortments,  un- 
less those  be  made  the  active  midwivea  to  deliver 
them.  For,  my  lords,  I  himibly  conceive  them  to 
be  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  effect  this  great  work, 
for  the  ends  and  causes  which  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed. 

All  which,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your  grave 
and  solid  judgments  to  conclude  of,  together  with 
such  other  assistances  to  this  frame,  as  your  own 
oraculous  wisdom  shall  intimate,  for  the  magnifying 
our  Creator  in  his  inscrutable  providence,  and 
admirable  works  of  nature. 

Certain  experiments  made  by  the  Lord  Bacon  about 
weight  in  air  and  water, 

A  NEW  sovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to 
the  piece  in  brass,  overweigheth  in  the  water  nine 
grains:  in  three  sovereigns  the  difference  in  the 
water  is  but  twenty-four  grains. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight 
of  lead,  four  grains  in  the  water,  in  brass  grains  for 
gold  :  in  three  sovereigns  about  eleven  grains. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight 
of  stones  in  the  air,  at  least  sixty-five  grains  in  the 
water :  the  grains  being  for  the  weight  of  gold  in 
brass  metal. 

A  glass  filled  with  water  weighing,  in  Troy 
weights,  thirteen  ounces  and  five  drams,  the  glass 
and  the  Water  together  weigheth  severally,  viz.  the 
water  nine  ouncea  and  a  half,  and  the  glass  four 
ounces  and  a  dram. 
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A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  seven  drams  and 
R  half,  a  pebble  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  bladder 
makes  three  ounces  six  drams  and  a  half,  the  stone 
weighing  seven  drams. 

The  bladder,  as  above,  blown,  and  the  same 
fallen,  weigheth  equal. 

A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty-six 
grains  :  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three  quarters:  the  water 
weigheth  in  several  eleven  ounces  one  dram  and  a 
half,  and  the  sponge  three  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  dram.     First  time. 

The  sponge  and  water  together  weigh  fifteen 
ounces  and  seven  drams:  in  several,  the  water 
weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  seven  drams,  and  the 
sponge  three  ounces  seven  drams  and  a  half.  Se- 
cond time. 

Three  sovereigns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in  silver 
in  the  air,  differ  in  the  water. 

For  false  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other  thick. 

The  stick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and 
twenty  grains,  being  laid  in  the  balance. 

The  stick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
end  of  the  beam,  and  so  much  from  the  tongue, 
weigheth  twenty-eight  grains ;  the  difference  is 
twenty-two  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end 
of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a  half,  weigheth  half  a 
dram  and  twenty-four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight 
of  the  said  stick  in  the  balance  by  four  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  hanged  down  beneath  the 
thread,  as  near  the  tongue  as  is  possible,  weigheth 
only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  b^ing  made  equal  in  the  air, 
and  weighing  severally  seven  drams;  the  one  balance 
being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other  hanging  in 
the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  five 
drams  and  three  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight 
in  the  air,  one  dram  and  a  half,  and  twenty-seven 
grains. 

The  same  trial  being  made  the  second  time,  and 
more  truly  and  exactly  betwixt  gold  and  gold, 
weighing  severally,  as  above ;  and  making  a  just 
and  equal  weight  in  the  air,  the  one  balance  being 
put  into  the  water  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  the 
other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  fifty-five  grains,  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  five 
grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh- 
ing severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two 
drams  and  nineteen  grains;  the  balance  kept  the 
same  depth  in  the  water  as  abovesaid. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  silver  and  silver, 
weighing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  ba- 
lance in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and 
twenty-five  grains.  So  it  abateth  two  drams  and 
thirty-five  grains ;  the  same  depth  in  the  water 
observed. 

In  iron  and  iron,  weighing  severally  each  balance 
in  the  air  seven  drams,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams  and  eighteen  grains ;  and 


abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  forty- 
two  grains ;  the  depth  observe  as  above. 

In  stone  and  stone,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  equally  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  writer 
weigheth  only  two  drams  and  twenty-two  grmxB ; 
and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  fonr  drama  and 
thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  as  above. 

In  brass  and  brass,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  in  each  balance,  equal  in  the  air,  the  balance 
in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  twenty- 
two  grains;  and  abateth  in  the  water  two  drams 
and  thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  obeerved. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  air  and  water, 
the  balance  in  the  air  overweigheth  the  other  in 
the  water  one  dram  and  twenty-eight  grains ;  the 
depth  in  the  water  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  showeth  the 
weights  of  several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water. 
It  is  of  use  in  lading  of  ships,  and  other  bottocns, 
and  may  help  to  show  what  burden  in  the  several 
kinds  they  will  bear. 

Certain  sudden  thmighU  of  the  Lord  Bacon's^  *et 
down  by  him  under  the  title  ^Expekiuxnts  for 
Profit. 

Muck  of  leaves :  muck  of  river,  earth,  and  chalk : 
muck  of  earth  closed,  both  for  saltrpetre  and  muck : 
setting  of  wheat  and  peas :  mending  of  crops  fay 
steeping  of  seeds :  making  peas,  cherries,  and  straw- 
berries  come  early :  strengthening  of  earth  for  often 
returns  of  radishes,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c. ;  making 
great  roots  of  onions,  radishes,  and  other  esculent 
roots :  sowing  of  seeds  of  trefoil :  setting  of  woad : 
setting  of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the  rawns : 
grafting  upon  boughs  of  old  trees:  making  of  a 
hasty  coppice :  planting  of  osiers  in  wet  grounds : 
making  of  candles  to  last  long :  building  of  chtni- 
neys,  furnaces,  and  ovens,  to  give  heat  with  lesa 
wood:  fixing  of  logwood:  other  means  to  make 
yeUow  and  green  fixed :  conserving  of  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  all  summer :  re- 
covering of  pearl,  coral,  turcoise  colour,  by  a  con- 
servatory of  snow :  sowing  of  fennel :  brewing  with 
hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom,  hips,  bramble-berries, 
woodbines,  wild  thyme,  instead  of  hops,  thistles: 
multiplying  and  dressing  artichokes. 

Certain  experimetUs  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  about  the 
commixture  of  liquors  only,  not  solids,  without 
heat  or  agitation,  but  only  by  single  con^ositiom 
and  settling. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water,  al- 
though it  be  much  lighter  than  oil,  yet  so  as  if  the 
first  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  sop,  or  otherwise, 
it  stayeth  above;  and  if  it  be  once  mingled,  it 
severeth  not  again,  as  oil  doth.  Tried  with  water 
coloured  with  safiVon. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water  hath 
a  kind  of  clouding,  and  motion  showing  no  ready 
commixture.     Tried  with  safilron. 

A  dram  of  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regis,  with  a 
dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  commixed,  gave  a 
green  colour,  but  no  visible  motion  in  the  parts. 
Note,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  gold  was,  twelve 
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pvtt  vtler  to  one  part  body :  and  of  the  copper 
m,  nx  parts  water  to  one  part  body. 

Oil  of  tlmonds  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine 
leveRth,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  remaineth  on  the 
■f^  nd  the  oil  in  the  bottom. 

Gold  dindved,  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  a 
dnffl  of  each  doth  commix,  and  no  other  apparent 
ilimtioQ. 

(^neksflfer  dissolved  with  gold  dissolved,  a  dram 
tf  eaeh,  doCh  torn  to  a  mouldy  liqnor,  black,  and 
lb  smidk'f  water. 

Note,  the  disadotioQ  of  the  gold  was  twelve  parts 
■tter,  at  gopra,  and  one  part  metal :  that  of  water 
TO  two  parts,  and  one  part  metal. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quicksilver  commixed,  a  dram 
tf  each,  at  the  first  showed  a  white  milky  substance 
It  lb«  top,  but  soon  after  mingled. 

OQof  Titrid  eommixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  a  dram 
if  Melt,  tometh  into  a  red  dark  colour;  and  a  sub- 
iaxt  thick  almost  like  pitch :  and  upon  the  first 
Moi  gathereth  an  extreme  heat,  not  to  be  endured 
^  teach. 

Diadntian  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commixed, 
idnmof  each,  gathereth  a  great  heat  at  the  first, 
addarkeneth  the  gold,  and  maketh  a  thick  yellow. 

Spiiit  of  wine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each, 
hardjrouDgle;  Ae  oil  of  vitriol  going  to  the  hot- 
^  and  the  spirit  of  wine  lying  above  in  a  milky 
A^iiUDee.  It  gathereth  also  a  great  heat,  and  a 
•««neii  in  the  taste. 

^  of  ritriol  and  dissolution  of  quicksilver,  a  dram 
^  ^  maketh  an  extreme  strife,  and  casteth  up  a 
^  ;ro0s  fume,  and  after  casteth  down  a  white 
to  of  curds,  or  sands ;  and  on  the  top  a  slimish 
>^»tuee,  and  gathereth  a  great  heat 

Oil  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed  a  dram 
Bf  e&ch,  turn  into  a  thick  and  red-coloured  sob- 
■^;  but  no  such  heat  as  appeared  in  the  com- 
Msre  with  the  oil  of  vitrioL 

Oil  of  petndeum  and  spirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of 
wh,  intermingle  otherwise  than  by  agitation,  as 
^iod  water  do{  and  the  petroleum  remaineth 
M  tbe  top. 

Oil  of  ritriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
■to  t  moddy  substance,  and  gathereth  some 
*vinth ;  there  residing  a  black  cloud  in  the  bottom, 
^  a  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

^^t  of  wine  and  red- wine  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
^b,  at  the  first  faJH,  one  of  them  remaineth  above, 
kt  bf  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  of 
^  mingle  not ;  but  the  oil  of  almonds  remaineth 
"Uwe. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each, 
^•J^Jmxed,  do  mingle,  without  any  apparent  sepa- 
'*n«i  whkh  might  be  in  respect  of  the  colour. 

K»oLilioo  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of 
^  do  fim  put  a  milky  substance,  into  the  bottom, 
ttd  after  incorporate  into  a  mouldy  substance. 


Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part 
spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulateth  little, 
but  mingleth  ;  and  the  spirit  swims  not  above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,  in  equal  por- 
tions, do  hardly  incorporate,  but  the  oil  cometh 
above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  last ;  and  the  milk 
appeareth  in  some  drops  or  bubbles. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth  co- 
agulate ;  the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol 
goeth. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage 
somewhat  more  liquid. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and  a 
hal(  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  being 
commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage  more  thick. 

The  white  of  an  egg  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth 
bake  the  egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do  easily 
incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds, 
incorporate  not,  but  the  oil  swims  above. 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  dis- 
solved upon  the  fire,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds put  together  and  stirred,  do  not  so  incorporate, 
but  that  when  it  is  cold  the  wax  gathereth  and 
swims  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  cast  into  an  ounce 
of  sugar  seething,  sever  presently,  the  sugar  shoot- 
ing towards  the  bottom. 

A  catalogue  of  bodies  aitractive  and  not  attractive^ 
together  with  experimental  observations  about  at' 
traction. 

These  following  bodies  draw:  amber,  jet,  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  carbuncle,  iris,  the  gem  opale,  ame- 
thyst, bristollina,  crystal,  clear  glass,  glass  of  anti* 
mony,  divers  flowers  from  mines,  sulphur  mastic, 
hard  sealing-wax,  the  harder  rosin,  arsenic. 

These  following  bodies  do  not  draw :  smaragd, 
achates,  comeolus,  pearl,  jaspis,  chalcedonius,  ala- 
baster, porphyry,  coral,  marble,  touchstone,  haema- 
tites, or  blood-stone  ;  smyris,  ivory,  bones,  ebon-tree, 
cedar,  cypress,  pitch,  softer  rosin,  camphire,  galba- 
num,  ammoniac,  storax,  benzoin,  loadstone,  asphal- 
tum.* 

These  bodies,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  draw  not, 
though  never  so  finely  polished. 

In  winter,  if  the  air  be  sharp  and  clear,  sal  gem- 
meum,  roch  allnm,  and  lapis  specularis,  will  draw. 

These  following  bodies  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  if 
the  mass  of  them  be  small :  chaff,  woods,  leaves, 
stones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine ;  earth, 
water,  oiL 

«  The  drawing  of  iron  excepted. 
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Grains  of  youth. 

Takb  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergrease  three 
grains,  of  orris-powder  two  grains,  of  white  poppy- 
seed  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  of  saffron  half  a  grain, 
with  water  of  orange-flowers,  and  a  little  tragacanth ; 
make  them  into  small  grains,  four  in  number.  To 
be  taken  at  four  a-clock,  or  going  to  bed. 

Preserving  ointments. 

Take  of  deers  suet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  six  grains, 
of  saffron  five  grains,  of  bay-salt  twelve  grains,  of 
Canary  wine,  of  two  years  old,  a  spoonful  and  a  half. 
Spread  it  on  the  inside  of  your  shirt,  and  let  it  dry, 
and  then  put  it  on. 

A  purge  familiar  for  opening  the  liver. 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochiscat  one 
dram  and  a  half,  steep  them  in  claret  wine  burnt 
with  mace ;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram,  steep  it 
with  the  rest,  and  make  a  mass  of  pills,  with  syrup, 
aeetos.  simplex.  But  drink  an  opening  broth  be- 
fore it,  with  succory,  fennel,  and  smallage  roots>  and 
a  little  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  the  spirits. 

Take  gold  perfectly  refined  three  ounces,  quench 
it  six  or  seven  times  in  good  claret  wine ;  add  of 
nitre  six  grains  for  two  draughts :  add  of  saflron 
prepared  three  grains,  of  ambergrease  four  grains, 
pass  it  through  an  hippocras  bag,  wherein  there  is 
a  dram  of  cinnamon  gross  beaten,  or,  to  avoid  the 
dimming  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take  two  spoon- 
fuls of  (his  to  a  draught  of  fresh  claret  wine. 

The  preparing  of  saffron. 

Take  six  grains  of  saffron,  steeped  in  half  parts  of 
wine  and  rose  water,  and  a  quarter  part  vinegar  : 
then  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

IVine  against  adverse  melancholyf  preserving  the 
senses  and  the  reason. 

Take  the  roots  of  buglos  well  scraped  and  cleans- 
ed from  their  inner  pith,  and  cut  them  into  small 
slices ;  steep  them  hi  wine  of  gold  extinguished  ut 
supra,  and  add  of  nitre  three  grains,  and  drink  it  ut 
supra,  mixed  with  fresh  wine ;  the  roots  must  not 
continue  steeped  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
they  must  be  changed  thrice. 


Breakfast  preservative  against  the  gout  and  rheuau. 

To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  two 
days  together,  one  grain  of  castorai  in  my  ordinary 
broth. 

The  preparation  of  garlic. 

Take  garlic  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  soft  &tc 
in  claret  wine,  for  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  an'i 
steep  it  in  vinegar;  whereto  add  two  drams  of  doves, 
then  take  it  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  for  use. 

The  artificial  preparation  cf  damask  rases  f  tin-  smell. 

Take  roses,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  ihem  in  a 
clear  day  in  the  hot  sun  :  then  their  smell  will  be 
as  gone.  Then  cram  them  into  an  earthen  bottle, 
very  dry  and  sweet,  and  stop  it  very  close ;  they 
will  remain  in  smell  and  eolour  both  fresher  than 
those  that  are  otherwise  dried.  Note,  the  first  dry- 
ing, and  close  keeping  upon  it,  preventeth  all  putre- 
faction, and  the  second  spirit  cometh  forth,  made 
of  the  remaining  moisture  not  dissipated. 

A  restorative  drink. 

Take  of  Indian  maiz  half  a  pound,  grind  it  Bot 
too  small,  but  to  the  fineness  of  ordinary  meal,  and 
then  bolt  and  searce  it,  that  all  the  husky  part  may 
be  taken  away.  Take  of  eryngium  roots  three 
ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of  enula  two  drams,  of  muce 
three  drams,  and  brew  them  with  ten  shilling  beer 
to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons :  and  this  do,  either 
by  decocting  them  in  a  bottle  of  wort,  to  be  after 
mingled  with  the  beer,  being  new  tapped*  or  other- 
wise infuse  it  in  the  new  beer,  in  a  bag.  Uae  this 
familiarly  at  meals. 

Against  the  toasts  of  the  body  by  heat. 

Take  sweet  pomegranates,  and  strain  them  Gghtly, 
not  pressing  the  kernel,  into  a  glass ;  where  put  some 
little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  three  grains  of  ambergrease,  and  a  pretty  deal 
of  fine  sugar.  It  is  to  be  drunk  every  morning  whilst 
pomegranates  last. 

Methusalem  water.  Against  alt  asperity  and  f  om- 
faction  of  inward  parts,  and  all  adustion  of  the 
bloodf  and  generally  against  the  dryness  of  age. 

Take  crevises  very  new,  q.  s.  boil  them  well  in 
claret  wine ;   of  them  take  only  the  shells,  and  rob 
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tkn  feiy  clean,  especially  on  the  inside,  that  they 
■w  be  ^oroaghly  cleansed  from  the  meat  Then 
TBsh  them  three  or  four  times  in  fresh  claret  wine, 
heated:  sdU  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the  fish-taste 
be  qmte  taken  awaj.  But  in  the  wine  wherein 
thfj  lie  washed,  steep  some  tops  of  green  rose- 
waty;  then  dry  the  pore  shell  thoroughly,  and  bring 
them  to  an  exquisite  powder.  Of  this  powder  take 
dtne  drams.  Take  also  pearl,  and  steep  them  in 
linegsr  twehre  hours,  and  dry  off  the  vinegar ;  of 
ttii  powder  alto  three  drams.  Then  put  the  shell 
povder  and  pearl  powder  together,  and  add  to  them 
if  ginger  one  scruple,  and  of  white  poppy-seed  half 
iftroplf,  and  steep  them  in  spirit  of  wine,  wherein 
■X  grains  of  saffiron  have  been  dissolred,  seven 
ham.  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat  vapour  away  all 
tk  iptrit  of  wioe,  and  dry  the  powder  against  the 
an  witfaoot  fire<  Add  to  it  of  nitre  one  dram,  of 
Mbfrgrease  one  scruple  and  a  half)  and  so  keep 
this  powder  for  use  in  a  clean  glass.  Then  take  a 
pottle  of  tnilk,  and  slice  in  it  of  fresh  encumbers,  the 
ittfr  pith  only,  the  rind  being  pared  off,  four 
fincff,  and  draw  forth  a  water  by  distillation. 
Tike  of  claret  wine  a  pint,  and  quench  gold  in  it 
ter  timet. 

Of  the  wine,  and  of  the  water  of  milk,  take  of 
(vh  three  ounces,  of  the  powder  one  scruple,  and 
^nnk  it  in  the  morning ;  stir  up  the  powder  when 
Vn  drink,  add  walk  upon  it. 

^  €maiogu$  of  €uiringent9,  openers,  and  eardiaU, 
inMtrummUal  to  health, 

ASTRINOBNTt. 

Red  rote,  black-berry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower  of 
pemegraoate,  mint,  aloes  well  washed,  myrobalanes, 
^  sgrestia  fraga,  mastich,  myrrh,  saffron,  leaves 
flf  nxemary,  rhubarb  received  by  infusion,  cloves, 
►nice-berries,  coma,  wormwood,  bole  armeniac, 
*»led  earth,  cinquefoll,  tincture  of  steel,  sanguis 
Mollis,  coral,  amber,  quinces,  spikenard,  galls, 
1^  blood-stone,  mummy,  amomum,  galangal, 
cypreta,  iry,  psyllum,  hooseleek,  salloir,  mullein, 
nar.oakJeaves,  lignum  aloes,  red  sanders,  mulberry, 
■«dltis,  flowers  of  peach-trees,  pomegranates,  pears, 
J*lmule,  pith  of  kernels,  pnrslain,  acacia,  laudanum, 
^'^facanth,  thus  olibani,  comfrey,  shepherd's  purse, 
Hygonmm. 

^^^ent$,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  cturroborate  the 
f^ftt,  and  which  confirm  and  refresh  such  of  them 
**  en  looee  or  languishing, 

Rownary,  mint,  especially  with  vinegar,  cloves, 
wiWmoD,  cardamom,  lign-aloes,  rose,  myrtle,  red 
"^^  ortonea,  red  wine,  ehalybeat  wine,  five- 
^*r  grass,  plantane,  apples  of  cypress,  berberries, 
^V^  ienice-berries,  cornels,  ribes,  sour  pears, 
nmbetia. 

'^ftringen^  siyptie,  which  iy  their  styptic  virtue 
wuof  stay  fluxes. 

Sl««,  acaeta,  rind  of  pomegranates  infused,  at 
f^^^^ree  hours,  the  styptic  virtue  not  coming  forth 
n»  Wwer  time.     Alum,  galls,  juice  of  sallow,  syrup 


of  unripe  quidcet,  balaustia,  the  whites  of  eggt  bdl- 
ed  hard  in  vinegar. 

Astringents,  which  by  their  cold  and  earthy  nature 
may  stay  the  motion  of  the  humours  tending  to 
a  flux. 

Sealed  earth,  sanguis  draconis,  coral,  pearls,  the 
shell  of  the  fish  dactylns. 

Astringents,  which  by  the  thickness  of  their  sulh 
stance  stuff  as  it  were  the  thin  humours,  and  there- 
by stay  fluxes. 

Rice,  beans,  millet,  cauls,  dry  cheese,  fresh  goats' 
milk. 

Astringents,  which  by  virtue  of  their  glutinous  sub- 
stance restrain  a  flux,  and  strengthen  the  looser 
parts, 

Karabe,*  mastich,  spodium,  hartshorn,  frankin- 
cense, dried  bulls  pistle,  gum  tragacanth. 

Astringents  purgative,  which,  having  by  their 
purgative  or  expulsive  power  thrust  out  the 
humours,  leave  behind  them  astrictive  virtue. 

Rhubarb^  especially  that  which  is  toasted  against 
the  fire :  myrobalanes,  tartar,  tamarinds,  an  Indian 
fruit  like  green  damascenes. 

Astringents  which  do  very  much  suck  and  dry  up 
the  humours,  and  thereby  stay  fluxes. 

Rust  of  iron,  crocus  martis,  ashes  of  spices. 

Astringents,  which  by  their  nature  do  dull  the  spirits, 
and  lay  asleep  the  expulsive  virtue,  and  take  away 
the  acrimony  of  all  humours. 

Laudanum,  mithridate,  diascordium,  diacodium. 

Astringents,  which,  by  cherishing  the  strength  of  the 
parts,  do  comfort  and  confirm  their  retentive 
power, 

A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth :  whelps,  or  young 
healthy  boys,  applied  to  the  stomach :  hippocratie 
trines,  so  they  be  made  of  austere  materials. 

oPBNias. 

Succory,  endive,  betony,  liverwort,  petroselinum, 
smallage,  asparagus,  roots  of  grass,  dodder,  tama- 
risk, j uncus  odoratus,  lacca,  cupparus,  wormwood, 
chamiepitys,  fumaria,  scurvy-grass,  eringo,  nettle, 
ireos,  elder,  hyssop,  aristolochia,  gentian,  costns,  fen- 
nel root,  maiden-hair,  harts-toiigue,  daffodilly,  asarum, 
snrsaparilla,  sassafras,  acorns,  abrotonum,  aloes,  aga- 
ric, rhubarb  infused,  onions,  garlic,  bother,  squilla, 
sowbread,  Indian  nard,  Celtic  nard,  bark  of  laurel- tree, 
bitter  almonds,  holy  thistle,  camomile,  gun-powder, 
sows  (millepedes),  ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park 
leaves  (vitex),  centaury,  lupines,  chamcedrys,  costum, 
aromios,  bistort,  camphire,  daucus  seed,  Indian  bal- 
sam, scordium,  sweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimony. 

CORDIALS. 

Flowers  of  basil  royal,  flores  caryophyllati,  flowers 
of  buglot  and  borage,  rind  of  citron,  orange  flowers, 
*  Perhaps  be  meant  the  fruit  of  Karobe. 
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rotemaiy  and  its  flowers,  saffron,  musk,  amber, 
folium,  1.  e.  nardi  foliam,  balm-gentle,  pimpernel, 
gems,  gold,  generous  wines,  fragrant  apples,  rose, 
rosa  mosehata,  cloves,  lign-aloes,  mace,  cinnamon, 
nntmeg,  cardamom,  galingal,  vinegar,  kermes  berry, 
herba  mosehata,  betony,  white  sanders,  camphire, 
flowers  of  heliotrope,  penny  royal,  scordiam,  opium 
corrected,  white  pepper,  nasturtiom,  white  and  red 
bean,  castnm  dulce,  dactylus,  pine,  fig,  egg-shell, 
vinum  malvaticum,  ginger,  kidneys,  oysters,  crevises, 
or  river  crabs,  seed  of  nettle,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
sesaminum  oleum,  asparagus,  bulbous  roots,  onions, 
garlic,  eruca,  daucus  seed,  eringo,  siler  montanus, 
Uie  smell  of  musk,  cynethi  odor,  caraway  seed, 
flower  of  puis,  aniseed,  pellitory,  anointing  of  the 
testicles  with  oil  of  elder  in  which  pellitory  hath  been 
boiled,  cloves  with  goats  milk,  olibanum. 

An  extract  by  the  Lord  Bacon,  for  his  own  use,  out 
of  the  book  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  together 
with  some  new  advices  in  order  to  health. 

1.  Once  in  the  week,  or  at  least  in  the  fortnight, 
to  take  the  water  of  mithridate  distilled,  with  three 
parts  to  one,  or  strawberry- water  to  aUay  it ;  and 
some  grains  of  nitre  and  safllron,  in  the  morning  be- 
tween sleeps. 

2.  To  continue  my  broth  with  nitre ;  but  to  inter- 
change it  every  other  two  days,  with  the  juice  of 
pomegranates  expressed,  with  a  little  cloves,  and 
rind  of  citron. 

3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration*  as 
followeth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  six  grains  of  cremor 
tartan,  and  as  much  enula. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  some  infusion  of  fennel- 
roots  in  the  vinegar,  and  four  grains  of  angelica- 
seed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the  vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  so  immediately  before  supper,  and 
to  have  the  broth  speciaUy  made  with  barley,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  and  cresses. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  grains 
of  tartar,  and  two  of  enula,  to  cut  the  more  heavy 
and  viscous  humours ;  lest  rhubarb  work  only  upon 
the  lightest 

To  take  sometimes  the  oxymel  before  it,  and 
sometimes  the  Spanish  honey  simple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for 
two  days  together,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  castor,  in 
my  broth,  and  breakfast. 

5.  A  cooling  clyster  to  be  used  once  a  month,  after 
the  working  of  the  maceration  is  settled. 

Take  of  barley-water,  in  which  the  roots  of  bu- 
gloss  are  boiled,  three  ounces,  with  two  drams  of  red 
sanders,  and  two  ounces  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  and 
one  ounce  of  dactyles,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fat  caricks ;  let  it  be  strained,  and  add  to  it  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  syrup  of  violets:  let  a  clyster  be  made. 
Let  this  be  taken,  with  veal,  in  the  aforesaid  de- 
coction. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fume  of  lign-aloes, 

*  Viz.  of  rhubarb  infused  into  a  draueht  of  white  wine  and 
beer,  mingled  together  for  the  space  of  b^  an  hour,  once  in 
six  or  seven  days.  See  the  Lord  Bacon's  Life,  by  Dr.  Raw- 
ley,  towards  the  end. 


rosemary  and  bays  dried,  which  I  use ;  but  once  da 
a  week  to  add  a  little  tobacco,  without  otherwise 
taking  it  in  a  pipe. 

7.  To  appoint  every  day  an  hour  ad  afiectua  In- 
tentionales  et  sanos.     Qu.  de  particnlari. 

8.  To  remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  smelt  to  or  Banff- 
ed  op. 

10.  In  the  third  hour  after  the  sun  is  risen,  to 
take  in  air  from  some  high  and  open  place,  with  a 
ventilation  of  rose  moschsts,  and  fresh  violets  ;  and 
to  stir  the  earth,  with  infusion  of  wine  and  mint. 

1 1.  To  use  ale  with  a  little  enula  campana,  car- 
duus,  germander,  sage,  angelica-seed,  creraes  of  a 
middle  age,  to  beget  a  robust  heat. 

12.  Mithridate  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  of  bread  dipt  in  vino  odorato^  with 
syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  a  little  amber,  at  going  to  bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  poatnre 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

15.  Four  precepts.  To  break  off  custom.  7V> 
shake  off  spirits  ill  disposed.  To  meditate  on  youth. 
To  do  nothing  against  a  man's  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach.  Inquire  concerning  other  things  uaefial 
in  that  kind. 

1 7.  To  use  once  during  supper  time  wine  in  which 
gold  is  quenched. 

18.  To  use  anointing  in  the  morning  lightly  with 
oil  of  almonds,  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  a  gentle 
rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  second  infusion  of  the  vine  of  oak. 

20.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  shells  of 
crabs,  and  a  little  chalk. 

21.  Ale  of  raisins,  dactyles,  potatoes,  pistachios, 
honeyi  tragacanth,  mastic. 

22.  Wine  with  swines  flesh  or  harts  flesh. 

23.  To  drink  the  first  cup  at  supper  hot,  and  half 
an  hour  before  supper  something  hot  and  aromatised. 

24.  Chalybeates  four  times  a  year. 

25.  Pilulae  ex  tribus,  once  in  two  months,  but 
after  the  mass  has  been  macerated  in  oil  of  almonds. 

26.  Heroic  desires. 

27.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with  lyc 
ex  sale  nigro,  camomile,  sweet  marjoram,  fennel, 
sage,  and  a  little  aqua  vits. 

28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfast. 

29.  To  beat  the  flesh  before  roasting  of  it 

30.  Maceration  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel- 
barrows. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and  then 
renews.     Consider  of  the  ways  to  effect  it. 

MEDICAL  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

His  Lordship*s  usual  receipt  for  the  Gout,      To 
which  he  refers,  Nat,  Hist,  Cent,  I,    JV.  60. 

1.  Thepoultis, 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  croinb 
only  thin  cut ;  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow  to 
a  pulp.  Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  a  half  of  Ihr 
powder  of  red  roses ;  of  saffron  ten  grains ;  of  oil  of 
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POM  an  oonoe ;  let  it  be  spread  upon  a  linen  cloth, 
ud  applied  lokewann,  and  continued  for  three  hours 

ipioe. 

2.  The  bath  or  fomentaticn. 

Take  of  sage  leaves  half  a  handful;  of  the  root 
fif  hemlock  sliced  six  drams ;  of  briony  roots  half  an 
mtti  of  the  leaves  of  red  roses  two  pugils ;  let 
than  be  boiled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein  steel  hath 
been  quenched,  till  the  liquor  come  to  a  quart 
After  the  straining,  put  in  half  a  handful  of  bay  salt 
Let  it  be  used  with  scarlet  cloth,  or  scarlet  wool, 
dipped  in  the  liquor  hot,  and  so  renewed  seven  times ; 
tO  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

3.   The  plaster. 

Take  eniplastrttm  diachalciteos,  as  much  as  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  part  you  mean  to  cover.  Let  it  be  dis- 
ttlred  with  oil  of  roses,  in  such  a  consistence  as  will 
nek;  sod  spread  upon  a  piece  of  hoUand,  and  applied. 

Bit  Letdthifs  brUh  and  fomentaticn  for  the  stone. 

The  broth. 

Take  one  dram  of  eryngium  roots,  cleansed  and 
ificed;  and  boil  them  together  with  a  chicken.  In 
the  end,  add  of  elder  flowers,  and  marigold  flowers 
together,  one  pugU ;  of  angelica-seed  half  a  dram,  of 
»»wiM  of  the  sun  stoned,  fifteen;  of  rosemary, 
thyme,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

to  six  ounces  of  this  broth  or  thereabouts,  let 
tiwf  be  dissolved  of  white  cremor  tartar!  three 
gnins. 

Svery  third  or  fourth  day,  take  a  small  toast  of 
■UKhet,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new 
drawn,  snd  sprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  sugar.  You 
luj  make  the  broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the  one- 
Wf  eveiy  day. 

If  yoQ  find  the  atone  to  stir,  forbear  the  toast  for 
» cooric  or  twa  The  intention  of  this  broth  is,  not 
to  void,  but  to  undermine  the  quarry  of  the  stones 
o  the  kidneys. 

The  fomentation. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pellitory  of  the 
^l  together,  one  handful ;  of  flowers  of  camomile 
nd  meUlot,  together,  one  pugil ;  the  root  of  marsh- 


mallows,  one  ounce ;  of  anise  and  fennel  seeds,  to- 
gether, one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  flax  seed  two 
drams.     Make  a  decoction  in  spring  water. 

The  second  receipt^  showing  the  way  of  making 
a  certain  ointment,  which  his  Lordship  called 
UnguentumfragranSf  sive  Romanum,  the  fragrant 
or  Roman  unguent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  two  ounces :  let  them  be  set  upon  a 
very  gentle  fire,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of  juniper 
till  they  are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de-luce 
powdered,  damask  roses  powdered,  together,  one 
dram ;  of  myrrh  dissolved  in  rose-water  half  a  dram ; 
of  cloves  half  a  scruple ;  of  civet  four  grains ;  of 
musk  six  grains;  of  oil  of  mace  expressed  one 
drop ;  as  much  of  rose-water  as  sufllceth  to  keep 
the  unguent  from  being  too  thick.  Let  all  these  be 
put  together  in  a  glass,  and  set  upon  the  embers  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of 
juniper. 

Note,  that  in  the  confection  of  this  ointment, 
there  was  not  used  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  aud 
a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  suet :  and  that  all 
the  ingredients,  except  the  oil  of  almonds,  were 
doubled  when  the  ointment  was  half  made,  because 
the  fat  things  seemed  to  be  too  predominant 

The  third  receipt,     A  manus  Christi  for  the 
stomach. 

Take  of  the  best  pearls  very  finely  pulverised,  one 
dram;  of  sal  nitre  one  scruple;  of  tartar  two 
scruples ;  of  ginger  and  galingal,  together,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  of  calamus,  root  of  enula  campana,  nut- 
mcgf  together,  one  scruple  and  a  half;  of  amber  six- 
teen grains ;  of  the  best  musk  ten  grains ;  with  rose- 
water  and  the  finest  sugar,  let  there  be  made  a 
roanus  Christi. 

The  fourth  receipt.     A  secret  for  the  stomach. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings,  steep  them 
in  sack,  or  alicant,  changed  twice,  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn  forth.  Then  take 
the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
beat  them  to  an  excellent  powder.  Of  that  powder, 
with  the  syrup  of  citron,  make  a  small  pill,  to  be 
taken  before  supper. 
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A    FRAGMENT 


COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


TO  THE  LORD  MOUNTJOYE. 


I  81ND  you  the  last  part  of  the  best  book  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  Lordship  knoweth,goeth 
for  the  best  author.  But  saving  the  civil  respect  which  is  due  to  a  received  estimation,  the  man  being  a 
Grecian,  and  of  a  hasty  wit,  having  hardly  a  discerning  patience,  much  less  a  teaching  patience,  hath  so 
delivered  the  matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a  good  house-hen,  which  without  any  strangeness 
will  sit  upon  pheasants'  eggs.  And  yet  perchance,  some  that  shall  compare  my  lines  with  Aristotle's 
lines,  will  muse  by  what  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I  could  draw  these  conceits  out  of  that  place. 
But  1,  that  should  know  best,  do  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  had  my  light  from  him ;  for  where  he  gave 
me  not  matter  to  perfect,  at  the  least  he  gave  me  occasion  to  invent.  Wherein  as  I  do  him  right,  being 
myself  a  man  that  am  as  free  from  envying  the  dead  in  contemplation,  as  from  envying  the  living  in 
action  or  fortune  :  so  yet,  nevertheless,  still  I  say,  and  I  speak  it  more  largely  than  before,  that  in  perns- 
iiig  the  writings  of  this  person  so  much  celebrated,  whether  it  were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he 
did  it  upon  glory  and  affectation  to  be  subtile,  as  one  that  if  he  had  seen  his  own  conceits  clearly  and  per- 
spicuously delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of  love  with  them  himself;  or  else  upon  policy,  to 
keep  himself  close,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenger  of  all  the  world,  and  had  raised  infinite  contra- 
diction :  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  do  not  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himself  well 
of  that  he  seemeth  to  conceive ;  nor  to  be  a  master  of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  I  for  my  part 
also,  though  I  have  brought  in  a  new  manner  of  handling  this  argument,  to  make  it  pleasant  and  light- 
some, pretend  so  to  have  overcome  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  but  that  the  full  understanding  and  use  of 
it  will  l>c  somewhat  dark,  and  best  pleasing  the  taste  of  such  wits  as  are  patient  to  stay  the  digesting 
and  soluting  unto  themselves  of  that  which  is  sharp  and  subtile.  Which  was  the  cause,  joined  with  the 
love  and  honour  which  I  bear  to  your  Lordship,  as  the  person  I  know  to  have  many  virtues,  and  an  excel- 
lent order  of  them,  which  moved  me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  your  Lordship  after  the  ancient  manner : 
choosing  both  a  friend,  and  one  to  whom  I  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable. 


OF  THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


In  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil ;  and  of  good,  what  is  greater,  and  of 
evil,  what  is  less. 

So  that  the  persuader's  labour  is,  to  make  things 
appear  good  or  evil,  and  that  m  higher  or  lower 
degree  ;  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and 
solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  co- 
lours, popularities,  and  circumstances ;  which  are  of 
such  force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment 
either  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully 
and  considerately  attending  and  pondering  the  mat- 


ter. Besides  their  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
subject  in  appearance,  and  so  to  lead  to  error,  they 
are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
opinions  and  persuasions  which  are  true ;  for  rea^ 
sons  plainly  delivered,  and  always  after  one  manner, 
especially  with  fine  and  fastidious  minds,  enter  but 
heavily  and  dully :  whereas  if  they  be  varied,  and 
have  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  them  by  these 
forms  and  insinuations,  they  cause  a  stronger  appre- 
hension, and  many  times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to 
a  resolution.      Lastly,  to  make  a  true   and   safe 
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jodgment,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence 
to  the  mind,  th»n  the  discorering  and  reprehension 
of  these  colonrs,  shewing  in  what  cases  they  hold, 
•od  in  what  they  deceive :  which,  as  it  cannot  be 
done  bat  out  of  a  very* universal  knowledge  of  the 
natore  of  things,  so  being  performed,  it  so  cleareth 
maa's  judgOMnt  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to 
dide  into  any  error. 


k  Tnble  of  the  cdours  or  appearances  of  Good  and 
Evil,  and  their  degrees,  as  places  of  persuasion 
and  dissoasioa,  and  their  several  falkdes,  and 
the  elenchea  of  them. 

I. 

Cut  CiBter^  partes  vel  sect<B  secundas  unanimiter 
dtftTunt,  cum  gingulcB  principatum  »ibi  vindicentf 
miior  retiquis  videtur.  Nam  primas  quttque  ex 
vtitt  vide  fur  sumere,  secundas  autem  ex  vera  el 
merit 0  tribuere. 

So  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  sect  of  Acade- 
nid,  which  suspended  all  asseveration,  for  to  be  the 
best.  For,  saith  he,  ask  a  Stoic  which  philosophy 
H  tree,  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  ask  him, 
vhich  approacheth  next  to  the  truth,  he  will  confess 
th«  Academies.  So  deal  with  the  Epicure,  that  will 
Ktrce  endure  the  Stoic  to  be  in  sight  of  him ;  so 
1000  M  he  hath  placed  himself,  he  will  place  tiie 
Acadenics  next  him.  So  if  a  prince  took  divers 
cotspetiton  to  a  place,  and  examined  them  severally, 
vboin  next  themselves  they  would  rarest  commend, 
it  were  like  the  ablest  man  should  have  the  most 
second  voices. 

The  Adlax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  req»ect 
of  enfy,  for  men  are  accustomed,  after  themselves 
sod  their  own  faction,  to  incline  unto  them  which 
are  toitett,  and  are  least  in  their  way,  in  despite  and 
derogation  of  them  that  hold  them  hardest  to  it.  So 
tbat  this  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-eminence  is  a 
B^B  of  enervation  and  weakness. 

II. 

Cujui  exceilentia  vel  exuperantta  melior^  id  tolo 
genere  melius. 

Appertaining  to  this  are  the  forms :  "  Let  us  not 
vaador  in  generalities  :  Let  us  compare  particular 
with  particular,"  &c.  This  appearance,  though  it 
*^m  of  strength,  and  rather  logical  than  rhetorical, 
yeliivcryoftafallax. 

Sometiroe  because  some  things  are  in  kin  1  very 
c*nal,  which  if  they  escape  prove  excellent ;  so 
^at  the  kind  is  inferior,  because  it  is  so  subject  to 
P*nl,  but  that  which  is  excellent  being  proved  is 
"tpmor:  as  the  blossom  of  March,  and  the  blossom 
of  May,  whereof  the  French  verse  goeth  : 

"  Burgeon  dc  Mars,  enfans  de  Paris, 
St  un  tf«chape,  il  en  vaut  dix." 

^d  that  the  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better  than 
'he  hloatom  of  March  ;  and  yet  the  best  blossom  of 
Mar^  is  better  than  the  best  blossom  of  May. 


Sometimes  because  the  nature  4>f  some  kinds  is  to  be 
more  equal,  and  more  different,  and  not  to  have  very 
distant  degrees ;  as  h^th  been  noted,  in  tjie  warmer 
climates  the  people  are  generally  more  wise,  but  in 
the  northern  climates  the  wits  of  chief  are  greater. 
So  in  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by 
duel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go 
on  the  one  side  ;  and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross, 
it  would  go  on  the  other  side :  for  excellencies  go 
as  it  were  by  chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  more  certain 
nature ;  as  by  discipline  in  war. 

Lastly ;  many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which 
countervail  that  which  they  have  excellent:  and 
therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than 
stone  {  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

IIL 

Quod  ad  veritatem  refertur,  majus  est,  quam  quod 
ad  opinionem.  Modus  autem  et  probatio  ejus^ 
quod  ad  opinionem  pertinet,  h<BC  est :  quod  quis, 
si  clam  putaret  fore,  facturus  non  esset. 

So  the  Epicures  say  of  the  Stoics'  felicity  placed 
in  virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  fielicity  of  a  player,  who  if 
he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applause, 
he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance  ; 
and  therefore  diey  call  virtue  bonum  theatrale  :  but 
of  riches  the  poet  saith, 

"  Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaado." 

And  of  pleasure, 

"  Grata  sub  imo 
Gaudia  corde  premens,  vultu  simulante  pudorem." 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  somewhat  subtile, 
though  the  answer  to  the  example  be  ready,  for 
virtue  is  not  chosen  propter  auram  popularem ;  but 
contrariwise,  maxime  omnium  teipsum  reverere ;  so 
as  a  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  solitudine,  and 
not  only  in  theatro,  though  percase  it  will  be  more 
strong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  a  heat  which  is 
doubled  by  reflexion.  But#that  denieth  the  suppo- 
sition, it  doth  not  reprehend  the  fallax ;  whereof  the 
reprehensicm  is :  Allow  that  virtue,  such  as  is  joined 
with  labour  and  conflict,  would  not  be  chosen  but 
for  feme  and  opinion :  yet  it  followeth  not  that  the 
chief  motive  of  the  election  should  not  be  real  and 
for  itself :  for  fame  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and 
not  causa  constituens  or  efficiens.  A  s  if  there  were  two 
horses,  and  the  one  would  do  better  without  the  spur 
than  the  other  c  but  again,  the  other  with  the  spur 
would  far  exceed  the  doing  of  the  former,  giving  him 
the  spur  also :  yet  the  latter  will  be  judged  to  be  the 
better  horse.  And  the  form,  as  to  say,  "  Tush,  the  life 
of  this  horse  is  but  in  the  spur,''  will  not  serve  as  to  a 
wise  judgment :  for  since  the  ordinary  instrument  of 
horsemanship  is  the  spur,  and  that  it  is  no  matter 
of  impediment  or  burden,  the  horse  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted the  less  of,  which  will  not  do  well  without 
the  spur ;  but  raUier  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
delicacy  than  a  virtue.  So  glory  and  honour  are  the 
spurs  of  virtue  ;  and  although  virtue  would  languish 
without  them,  yet  since  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  virtue,  virtue  is  not  to  be  said  the  less  chosen 
for  itself,  because  it  needeth  the  spur  of  fame  and 
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reputation :  and  therefore  thnt  position,  **  nota  ejus, 
quod  propter  opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem 
eligitur,  haec  est ;  quod  quis,  si  clam  putaret  fore, 
&ctnnis  non  esset,^  is  reprehended. 

IV. 

Quod  rem  integram  servat^  banum  ;  quod  sine  reeepiu 
Mt,  malum  :  nam  $e  recipere  nan  pos9e,  impoten- 
iUB  genu9  eit ;  poientia  autem  bonum. 

Hereof  ^sop  framed  the  fable  of  the  two  frogs, 
that  consulted  together  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
many  plashes,  that  they  had  repaired  to,  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  one  propounded  to 
go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  was  like  the 
water  would  not  fail  there  ;  but  the  other  answered, 
"  Yea,  but  if  it  do  fail,  how  shall  we  get  up  again  ?" 
And  the  reason  is,  that  human  actions  are  so  uncer> 
tain  and  subject  to  perils,  as  that  seemeth  the  best 
course  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it.  Apper- 
taining to  this  persuasion,  the  forms  are  :  You  shall 
engage  yourself;  on  the  other  side,  '*  Tantum,  quan- 
tum voles,  sumes  ex  fortnnft,"  &c.  You  shall  keep 
the  matter  in  your  own  hand. 

The  reprehension  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and 
resolving  in  all  actions  is  necessary.  For  as  he 
saith  well,  Not  to  resolve,  is  to  resolve ;  and  many 
times  it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engageth  as 
far  in  some  other  sorts,  as  to  resolve.  So  it  is  but 
the  covetous  man's  disease,  translated  in  power;  for 
the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  because  he 
will  have  his  full  store  and  possibility  to  enjoy  the 
more  ;  so  by  this  reason  a  man  should  execute  no- 
thing, because  he  should  be  still  indifferent,  and  at 
liberty  to  execute  any  thing.  Besides,  necessity 
and  this  same  jacta  est  alea,  hath  many  times  an 
advantage,  because  it  awaketh  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  strengtheneth  endeavour;  "  Csteris pares, 
necessitate  certe  superiores  estis. 


Quod  ex  pluribus  constat  et  dimsibilibus  est  majus, 
quam  quod  ex  paucioribus,  et  magis  unum  ;  nam 
omnia  per  partes  eonsiderata  majora  videntur : 
quare  et  pluralitas  partium  magnitudinem  prce  se 
fert :  fortius  autem  operatur  pluralitas  partium 
si  ordo  absit ;  nam  indueit  similitudinem  injtnitif 
el  impedit  eomprehensionem. 

This  colour  seemeth  palpable  ;  for  it  is  not  plu- 
rality of  parts  without  majority  of  parts,  that  maketh 
the  total  greater ;  yet  nevertheless  it  often  carries 
the  mind  away,  yea,  it  deceiveth  the  sense ;  as  it 
seemeth  to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it 
be  all  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees  or 
buildings,  or  any  other  marks  whereby  the  eye  may 
divide  it.  So  when  a  great  monied  man  hath  divided 
his  chests,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he  seemeth  to  him- 
self richer  than  he  was;  and  therefore  a  way  to 
amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it,  and  to  make  ana< 
tomy  of  it  in  several  parts,  and  to  examine  it  ac- 
cording to  several  circumstances.  And  this  maketh 
the  greater  show  if  it  be  done  without  order,  for 
confusion  maketh  things  muster  more ;  and  besides, 


what  is  set  down  by  order  and  division,  doth  demon- 
strate that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but  all  is 
there ;  whereas,  if  it  be  without  order,  both  the  mind 
comprehendeth  less  than  that  which  is  aet  down ; 
and  besides,  it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might 
be  said  than  is  expressed. 

This  colour  deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  that  ii 
to  be  persuaded,  do  of  itself  over-cooceive,  or  pre- 
judge of  the  greatness  of  any  thing;  for  then  the 
breaking  of  it  will  make  it  seem  lera,  because  he 
maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  troth : 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  the 
time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock  or  faour-glass, 
than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  moment, 
and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up  the* moments, 
than  divide  the  day.     So  in  a  dead  plain   the  way 
seemeth  the  longer,  because  the  eye  hath  precon- 
ceived it  shorter  than  the  truth,  and  the  fmstniting 
of  that  maketh  it  seem   longer  than   the    truth. 
Therefore  if  any  man  have  an  over-great  opinion  of 
any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by  breaking  it  into 
several  considerations  he  shall  make  it  seem  greater 
to  him,  he  will  be  deceived ;  and  therefore  in  such 
cases  it  is  not  safe  to  divide,  but  to  extol  the  entire 
still  in  general.     Another  case  wherein  this  colour 
deceiveth,  is  when  the  matter  broken  or  divided  is 
not  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  mind  at  once,  in 
respect  of  the  distracting  or  scattering  of  it ;  and 
being  entire  and  not  divided,  is  comprehended  :  as 
a  hundred  pounds  in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  ahow 
more  than  in  one  gross  heap,  so  as  the  heapa  be  all 
upon  one  table  to  be  seen  at  once,  otherwise  not : 
as  flowers  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds  will  show 
more  than  if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  so  as  alf 
those  beds  be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objects  to 
view  at  once,  otherwise  not:  and  therefore   men, 
whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are  com- 
monly counted  greater  landed  than  those  whoae  Uv- 
ings  are  dispersed,  though  it  be  more,  becauae  of 
the  notice  and  comprehension.     A  third  case  where- 
in this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  so  properly  a 
case  of  reprehension,  as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  being 
in  effect  as  large  as  the  colour  itself;  and  that  is. 
"  omnis  compositio  indigentis  cujusdam  in  singulis 
videtur  esse  particeps,"  because  if  one  thing  woold 
serve  the  turn,  it  were  ever  best,  but  the  defect  and 
imperfections  of  things  hath  brought  in  that  help 
to  piece  them  up ;  as  it  is  said,  '*  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  plurima,  nnum  sufficit."      So  likewise 
hereupon  ^sop  framed  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the 
cat ;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a  number  of 
shifts  and  devices  he  had  to  get  from  the  hounds, 
and  the  cat  said  he  had  but  one,  which  was  to  climb  a 
tree,  which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than  all  the 
rest ;  whereof  the  proverb  grew,  "Multa  novit  vnlpes, 
sed  felis  unum  magnum.''     And  in  the  moral  of  this 
fable  it  comes  likewise  to  pass,  that  a  good  sure 
friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch,  than  all  the  strata- 
gems and  policies  of  a  man's  own  wif.     So  it  falle th 
out  to  be  a  common  error  in  negotiating,  whereas 
men  have  many  reasons  to  induce  or  persuade,  ther 
strive  commonly  to  utter  and  use  them  all  at  onf^e, 
which  weakeneth  them.   For  it  argneth,  as  was  said, 
a  neediness  in  every  of  the  reasons  by  itself  as  if  one 
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id  not  tnut  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to  an- 
ctber,  bel|aDg  himself  only  with  that :  <*  £t  qnae  non 
prNBOt  dngula,  multa  juvant."  Indeed  in  a  set 
ipeech  in  an  assembly,  it  is  expected  a  roan  should 
DM  all  bis  reasons  in  ihe  case  he  handleth,  but  in  pri- 
Tite  persuasions  it  is  always  a  great  error.  A  fourth 
me  wherein  this  colour  may  be  reprehended,  is  in  re- 
ipRt  of  that  same  **  via  unita  fortior,"  according  to 
the  tale  of  the  French  king,  that  when  the  emperor's 
sabitgador  had  recited  his  master's  style  at  large, 
fkieh  coDsisteth  of  many  countries  and  dominions; 
ibe  French  king  willed  his  chancellor,  or  other 
omister,  to  repeat  over  France  as  many  times  as  the 
other  hid  recited  the  aeveral  dominions ;  intending 
i(  was  e<{iiiYalent  with  them  all,  and  more  compact- 
ed and  am  ted.  There  is  also  appertaining  to  this 
edonr  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing  doth 
h«ip  i^  not  by  way  of  adding  a  show  of  magnitude 
wto  it,  bnt  a  note  of  excellency  and  rarity ;  where- 
of die  forms  are.  Where  shall  you  find  such  a  con- 
aneaee?  Great  but  not  compete  ;  for  it  seems  a 
bi  work  of  nature  or  fortune,  to  make  any  thing 
a  his  kind  greater  than  ordinary,  than  to  make  a 
Ange  composition.  Yet  if  it  be  narrowly  con- 
adered,  this  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encoun- 
kfed,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions 
*  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casualty  or  jeo- 
jwly;  for  from  that  which  is  excellent  in  great- 
*«,  somewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may  be  a 
faay,  and  yet  sufficient  left ;  but  from  that  which 
^  his  price  in  composition  if  you  take  away  any 
^g,  or  any  part  do  Aiil,  all  is  disgrace. 

I  VL 

'  r  ■ 
vx/ii  /»nra/to  6oita,  malum  ;  cujus  privatio  mala, 

boHum^ 

The  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was 
I  f^  which  is  changed  for  the  better,  are,  He  that  is 
n  hell  thinks  there  is  no  other  heaven.  "  Satis 
Votua,**  Acorns  were  good  tiU  bread  was  found, 
fc.  And  of  the  other  aide,  the  forms  to  make  it 
■w^Ted,  that  that  was  good  which  was  changed 
fcf  the  worse,  are,  "  Bona  magis  carendo  quam  fru- 
f^  sentimus :  Bona  k  tergo  formosissima :"  Good 
*ing»  never  appear  in  their  full  beauty,  till  they 
BOD  their  back  and  be  going  away,  &c. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  that  the  good 
•»  nil  whieh  is  removed,  may  be  esteemed  good  or 
wil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 
J*that  if  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the 
WDier  condition  was  evil,  but  less  good :  for  the 
f^wtt  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the 
»nwwe  of  it  to  give  pUce  tothe  fruit,  be  a  compara- 
^  gtiod.  So  in  the  tale  of  JEsop,  when  the  old 
fc«»ting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  cast  down  his 
*«^n,  and  called  for  Death ;  and  when  Death  came 
jjjtnow  his  will  with  him,  said,  it  was  for  nothing 
"•  to  help  him  up  with  his  burden  again :  it  doth 
^  ftJlww,  timt  because  death  which  was  the  pri- 
•**»<»  of  the  burden,  wae  ill,  therefore  the  burden 
»«  g«od*  And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary  form  of 
■»Jon»  nceessarium  aptly  reprehendeth  this  colour; 
w  "privatio  mali  neccssarii  est  main,"  and  yet  that 

^01,  u  s 


doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  necessary  eviU 
but  it  is  evil. 

Again,  it  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,  that  there  is 
an  equality  in  the  change  of  privation,  and  as  it 
were  a  dilemma  boni,  or  a  dilemma  mali :  so  that 
the  corruption  of  the  one  good,  is  a  generation  of 
the  other.  Sorti  pater  eqous  utrique  est :  and  con- 
trary, the  remedy  of  the  one  evil  is  the  occasion 
and  commencement  of  another,  as  in  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis. 

VII. 

Quod  bono  vicinum,  bonum  ;    quod  a  bono  remolum, 
malum. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  contrary, 
and  distant  in  nature  and  quality,  are  also  severed 
and  disjoined  in  place:  and  things  like  and  con- 
senting in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it  were  quar- 
tered together;  for,  partly  in  regard  of  the  nature 
to  spread,  multiply,  and  aflfect  in  similitude}  and 
partly  in  regard  of  the  nature  to  break,  expel,  and 
alter  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  contrary,  most 
things  do  either  associate,  and  draw  near  to  them- 
selves the  like,  or  at  least  assimilate  to  Aiemselves 
that  which  approacheth  near  them,  and  do  also 
drive  away,  chase  and  exterminate,  their  contraries. 
And  that  is  the  reason  commonly  yielded,  why  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  should  be  coldest,  because 
the  sun  and  stars  are  either  hot  by  direct  beams,  or 
by  reflexion.  The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  re- 
gion, the  reflected  beams  from  the  earth  and  seas 
heat  the  lower  region.  That  which  is  in  the  midst, 
being  ferthest  distant  in  place  from  these  two  re- 
gions of  heat,  are  most  distant  in  nature,  that  is, 
coldest ;  which  is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot  per 
antiperistasin,  that  is,  environing  by  contraries: 
which  was  pleasantly  taken  hold  of  by  him  that 
said,  that  an  honest  man,  in  these  days,  must  needs 
be  more  honest  than  in  ages  heretofore,  propter  an- 
tiperistasin, because  the  shutting  of  him  in  the  midst 
of  contraries,  must  needs  make  the  honesty  stronger 
and  more  compact  in  itself. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is:  first,  many 
things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind  do  as  it  were  en- 
gross to  themselves  all,  and  leave  that  which  is 
next  them  most  destitute  :  as  the  shoots  or  under- 
wood that  grow  near  a  great  and  spread  tree,  is  the 
most  pined  and  shrubby  wood  of  the  field,  because 
the  great  tree  doth  deprive  and  deceive  them  of  sap 
and  nourishment ;  so  he  saith  weU,  "  divitis  servi 
maxirae  servi :"  and  the  comparison  was  pleasant  of 
him,  that  compared  courtiers  attendant  in  the  courts 
of  princes  without  great  place  or  office,  to  fasting- 
dnys,  which  were  next  the  hdy-days,  but  otherwise 
were  the  leanest  days  in  all  the  week. 

Another  reprehension  is,  that  things  of  greatness 
and  predominancy,  though  they  do  not  extenuate  the 
things  adjoining  in  substance,  yet  they  drown  them 
and  obscure  them  in  show  and  appearance;  and 
therefore  the  astronomers  say.  That  whereas  in  aU 
other  planets  conjunction  is  the  perfectest  amity ; 
the  sun  contrariwise  is  good  by  aspect,  but  evil  by 
conjunction. 
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A  third  reprehension  it,  because  evil  approachelh 
to  good  sometimes  for  concealment,  sometimes  for 
protection ;  and  good  to  evil  for  conversion  and  re- 
formation. So  hypocrisy  draweth  near  to  religion 
for  covert,  and  hiding  itself;  "  scepe  latet  vitium 
proxlmitate  boni :"  and  sanctanry-men,  which  were 
commonly  inordinate  men  and  malefactors,  were 
wont  to  be  nearest  to  priests  and  prelates,  and  holy 
men ;  for  the  majesty  of  good  things  is  such  as  the 
confines  of  them  are  reverend.  On  the  other  side, 
our  Saviour,  charged  with  nearness  of  publicans 
and  rioters,  said,  "  the  physician  approacheth  the 
sick,  rather  than  the  whole." 

VIIL 

Quod  quis  cufpd  sud  cmlraxit^  majun  malum  :  quod 
ab  extemis  imponitur,  minus  malum. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sting  and  remorse  of 
the  mind  accusing  itself  double th  all  adversity :  con- 
trariwise, the  considering  and  recording  inwardly, 
that  a  man  U  clear  and  free  from  fault  and  just  im- 
putation, doth  attemper  outward  calamities.  For  if 
the  evil  be  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  conscience  both, 
there  is  a  gemination  of  it ;  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one, 
and  comfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compensation : 
so  the  poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  most  passion- 
ate lamentations,  and  those  that  forerun  final  despair, 
to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  torturing  of  a  man's 
life. 

"  Seqtic  unum  clamat  caasamque  caputqae  malorum." 

And  contrariwise,  the  extremities  of  worthy  per- 
sons have  been  annihilated  in  the  consideration  of 
their  own  good  deserving.  Besides,  when  the  evil 
cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind  of  evapo- 
ration of  grief,  if  it  come  by  human  injury,  either  by 
indignation,  and  meditating  of  revenge  from  ourselves,* 
or  by  expecting  or  fore-conceiving  that  Nemesis  and 
retribution  will  take  hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt : 
or  if  it  be  by  fortune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  left  a 
kind  of  expostulation  against  the  divine  powers ; 

"  Atque  deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater.*' 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own 
fault,  there  all  strikes  deadly  inwards,  and  suflfocateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  first  in  respect 
of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our  faults  is  in  nostrd  po- 
testate ;  but  amendment  of  our  fortune  simply  is  not. 
Therefore,  Demosthenes,  in  many  of  his  orations, 
saith  thus  to  the  people  of  Athens:  ''That  which 
having  regard  to  the  time  past  is  the  worst  point 
and  circumstance  of  all  the  rest;  that  as  to  the 
time  to  come  is  the  best :  what  is  that  ?  Even  this, 
that  by  your  sloth,  irresolution,  and  misgovemment, 
your  affairs  are  grown  to  this  declination  and  decay. 
For  had  you  used  and  ordered  your  means  and 
forces  to  the  best,  and  done  your  parts  every  way  to 
the  full,  and,  notwithstanding,  your  matters  should 
have  gone  backward  in  this  manner  as.  they  do,  there 
had  been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reparation ; 
but  since  it  hath  been  only  by  your  own  errors,"  &c. 
So  Epictetus  in  his  degrees  saith.  The  worst  state 
of  man  is  to  accuse  external  things,  better  than 


that  to  accuse  a  man's  sel(  and  best  of  all  to  accuse 
neither. 

Another  reprehension  of  this  colour  it,  in  respect  of 
the  well  bearing  of  evils  wherewith  a  man  can  charge 
nobody  but  himself,  which  maketh  them  the  less. 

**  Leve  fit  quod  brne  fcrtor  onos," 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  either  ex- 
tremely proud,  and  will  take  no  fault  to  themselves, 
or  else  very  true  and  cleaving  to  themselvea*  whoi 
they  see  the  Uame  of  any  thing  that  fall«  out  ill 
must  light  upon  themselves^  have  no  other  shift  but 
to  bear  it  out  well«  and  to  make  the  least  of  it ;  for 
as  we  see  when  sometimes  a  fault  is  committed,  and 
before  it  be  known  who  is  to  blame,  much  ado  it 
made  of  it ;  but  after,  if  it  appear  to  be  done  by  a 
son,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a  near  fnend»  then  it  is  b'gbt 
made  of:  so  much  more  when  a  man  must  take  it 
upon  himself.  And  therefore  it  is  commonly  seen, 
that  women  that  marry  husbands  of  their  own  choos- 
ing against  their  friends'  consents,  if  they  be  never 
so  ill  used,  yet  you  seldom  see  them  complaint  but  set 
a  good  face  on  it. 

IX. 

Qnod  operd  et  virtute  nostrd  partum  est,  majvs 
bonum  ;  quod  ab  alieno  beneficio  tet  ab  indulgentid 
fortuTKB  delatum  M/,  minus  bonum. 

The  reasons  are,  first,  the  future  hope,  because 
in  the  favours  of  others,  or  the  good  winds  of  fortune, 
we  have  no  state  or  certainty ;  in  our  endeavours  or 
abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  have  purchased 
us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  them  as  ready,  and 
better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure  another. 

The  forms  be :  You  have  won  this  by  play.  You 
have  not  only  the  water,  but  you  have  the  receipt, 
you  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  lost,  &c. 

Next,  because  these  properties  which  we  enjoy 
by  the  benefit  of  others,  carry  with  them  an  obliga- 
tion, which  seemeth  a  kind  of  burden;  whereas 
the  others,  which  derive  from  themselves,  are  like 
the  freest  patents,  '<  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo ;" 
and  if  they  proceed  from  fortune  or  providence,  yet 
they  seem  to  touch  us  secretly  with  the  reverence  of 
the  divine  powers,  whose  favours  we  taste,  and  there- 
fore work  a  kind  of  religious  fear  and  restraint : 
whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that  comes  to  pass  which 
the  prophet  speaketh,  *'  leetantur  et  exultant,  immo- 
lant  plagis  suis,  et  sacrificant  reti  suo." 

Thirdly,  because  that  which  cometh  unto  us  with- 
out our  own  virtue,  yieldeth  not  that  commendation 
and  reputation;  for  actions  of  great  felicity  may 
draw  wonder,  but  praise  less ;  as  Cicero  said  to 
Cssar,  ''Quae  miremur,  habemus;  que  laitdemus, 
expectamus." 

Fourthly,  because  the  purchases  of  our  own  in- 
dustry are  joined  commonly  with  labour  and  strife^ 
which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the 
fruition  of  our  desires  more  pleasant.  Suavis  eilms 
til  venatu. 

On  the  other  side,  there  be  four  counter  colours 
to  this  colour,  rather  than  reprehensions,  because 
they  be  as  large  as  the  colour  itselt   First,  because 
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felieity  ttemeth  to  be  a  character  of  the  favour  and 
lore  of  the  diyine  powers,  and  accordingly  worketh 
both  eoofidenee  in  oursehres,  and  respect  and  autho- 
rity from  others.  And  this  felicity  extendeth  to 
miny  casual  things,  whereunto  the  care  or  virtue  of 
mo  cannot  extend,  and  therefore  seemeth  to  be  a 
luger  good;  as  when  Ceesar  said  to  the  sailor, 
"Csearem  portas  et  fortnnam  ejus,"  if  he  had  said, 
"et  virtutem  ejus,"  it  had  been  small  comfort 
sgilmst  a  tempest,  otherwise  than  if  it  might  seem 
upon  merit  to  induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatsoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  industry, 
stfmi  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit  and  art,  and 
therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed ;  whereas 
felicity  it  inimitable :  so  we  generally  see,  that  things 
of  ntnre  seem  more  excellent  than  things  of  art, 
Wcaase  they  be  inimitable :  for  "  quod  imitabile  est, 
potentid  qo^dam  vnlgatum  est" 

Thirdly,  felicity  commendeth  those  things  which 
tmt  without  our  own  labour;  for  they  seem  gifts, 
od  the  other  seem  pennyworths :  whereupon  Plu- 
tnrh  nith  elegantly  of  ihe  acts  of  Timoleon,  who 
vas  80  fbrtonate,  compared  with  the  acts  of  Agesi- 
Uqs  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they  were  like  Homei^s 
vfnes,  tbey  ran  so  easily  and  so  well.  And  there- 
fare  il  18  the  word  we  give  unto  poesy,  terming  it  a 
^M  vein*  because  facility  seemeth  ever  to  come 
froo  happiness. 

Fourthly,  this  same  prster  spem,  vel  prsoter  ex- 
^tam,  doth  increase  the  price  and  pleasure  of 
■any  things  :  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to  those 
iliiDgs  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and  compass. 


^t^uprivatimiis  major  videiur,  quam  gradus  dimi- 
uii'oiu  ;  ei  rursus  gradus  inceptxtmis  major  vide- 
fKT,  ftam  gradu$  incrementi. 

It  ii  a  position  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is 
BO  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  there- 
fate  the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  act,  seem- 
eth larger  than  the  degrees  of  increase  and  decrease ; 
^  to  a  monoculos  it  is  more  to  lose  one  eye  than  to 
&  B»n  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one  have  lost 
^'▼m  chlldrcB,  It  is  more  grief  to  him  to  lose  the 
^  than  an  the  rest ;  because  he  is  spes  gregis. 
And  therefore  Sibylla,  when  she  brought  her  three 
^oob,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double  the  whole 
pnce  of  both  the  other,  because  the  burning  of  that 
bad  been  gradus  privationis,  and  not  diminutionis. 

This  colour  is  reprehended  first  in  those  things, 
^  08C  and  service  whereof  resteth  in  sufficiency, 
w»peteney,  or  determinate  quantity :  as  if  a  man 
^  (0  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is 
>u)re  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that 
^vt  pence  supposed  to  be  wanting  to  want  ten 
^olhngB  more;  so  the  decay  of  a  man's  estate  seems 
to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he  first 
P*^  behind,  more  than  afterwards,  when  he  proves 
^'^^^iog  «oHh.  And  hereof  the  common  forms  are, 
**  Sera  in  ftmclo  parsimonia,"  and,  As  good  never  a 


whit,  as  never  the  better,  &c.  It  is  reprehended 
also  in  respect  of  that  notion,  "  Corruptio  unius, 
generatio  alterius :"  so  that  gradus  privationis  is 
many  times  less  matter,  because  it  gives  the  cause 
and  motive  to  some  new  course.  As  when  Demos- 
thenes reprehended  the  people  for  hearkening  to 
the  conditions  offered  by  king  Philip,  being  not 
honourable  nor  equal,  he  saith  they  were  but  ali- 
ments of  their  sloth  and  weakness,  which  if  they 
were  taken  away,  necessity  would  teach  them 
stronger  resolutions.  So  Doctor  Hector  was  wont 
to  say  to  the  dames  of  London,  when  they  com- 
plained they  were  they  could  not  tell  how,  but  yet 
they  could  not  endure  to  take  any  medicine ;  he 
would  tell  them,  their  way  was  only  to  be  sick,  for 
then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any  medicine. 

Thirdly,  this  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in  respect 
that  the  degree  of  decrease  is  more  sensitive  than 
the  degree  of  privation ;  for  in  the  mind  of  man 
gradus  diminutionis  may  work  a  wavering  between 
hope  and  fear,  and  so  keep  the  mind  in  suspense, 
from  settling  and  accommodating  in  patience  and 
resolution.  Hereof  the  common  forms  are.  Better 
eye  out  than  always  ache  *,  Make  or  mar,  &c. 

For  the  second  branch  of  this  colour,  it  depends 
upon  the  same  general  reason :  hence  grew  the 
common  place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  every 
thing :  "  dimidiom  facti  qui  bene  ccBpit  habet" 
This  made  the  astrologers  so  idle  as  to  judge  of  a 
man's  nature  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation  of  the 
moment  of  his  nativity  or  conception.  This  colour 
is  reprehended,  because  many  inceptions  are  but,  as 
Epicurus  termeth  them,  tentamenta,  that  is,  imper- 
fect offers  and  essays,  which  vanish  and  come  to  no 
substance  without  an  iteration  ;  so  as  in  such  cases 
the  second  degree  seems  the  worthiest,  as  the  body- 
horse  in  the  cart,  that  draweth  more  than  the  fore- 
horse.  Hereof  the  common  forms  are,  The  second 
blow  makes  the  fray,  the  second  word  makes  the 
bargain ;  "  Alter  malo  principium  dedit,  alter  mo- 
dum  abstulit,"  etc.  Another  reprehension  of  this 
colour  is  in  respect  of  defatigation,  which  makes 
perseverance  of  greater  dignity  than  inception  :  for 
chance  or  instinct  of  nature  may  cause  inception ; 
.but  settled  affection,  or  judgment,  maketh  the  con- 
tinuance. 

Thirdly,  This  colour  is  reprehended  in  such  things, 
which  have  a  natural  course  and  inclination  contrary 
to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception  is  continually 
evacuated  and  gets  no  start;  but  there  behoveth 
"  perpetua  inceptio ; "  as  in  the  common  form, 
"  Non  progredi  est  regredi,  Qui  non  proficit  deficit :" 
running  against  the  hill;  rovring agamst the  stream, 
&c.  For  if  it  be  with  the  stream  or  with  the  hill, 
then  the  degree  of  inception  is  more  than  all  the 
rest.  • 

Fourthly,  This  colour  is  to  be  tmderstood  of  "  gra- 
dus inceptionis  a  potentiA  ad  actum,  comparatus 
cum  gradu  ab  actu  ad  incrementum."  For  other- 
wise "  major  videtur  gradus  ab  impotentid  ad  po- 
tentiam,  quam  k  potentiA  ad  actum." 
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ESSAYS   OR  COUNSELS 
CIVIL  AND  MORAL, 


TO  MR.  ANTHONY  BACON,  HIS  DEAR  BROTHER. 

LOVING   AND    DELOVED    BROTHER| 

I  do  now  like  some  that  have  an  orchard  ill  neighboured,  that  gather  their  fitiit  before  it  is  ripe,  to 
prevent  stealing.  These  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to  print;  to  labour  the  stay  of  them  had 
been  troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  pass  had  been  to  adventure  the  wrong  they 
might  receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by  some  garnishment  which  it  might  please  any  that  should  set  them 
forth  to  bestow  upon  them.  Therefore  I  held  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  myself,  as  they  passed 
long  ago  from  my  pen,  without  any  farther  disgrace  than  the  weakness  of  the  author.  And  as  I  did 
ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing  men's  conceits,  except  they  be  d 
some  nature,  from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them ;  so  in  these  particulars  I  have  played  myself  the 
inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  understanding  in  them  contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  religion  o^ 
manners,  but  rather,  as  I  suppose,  medicinable.  Only  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  because  they  win 
be  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  which  though  the  silver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  smalL  But  since 
they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  would  needs  travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred  them  to  you  that 
are  next  myself;  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof,  I  assure  yon,  1 
sometimes  wish  your  infirmities  translated  upon  myself,  that  her  majesty  might  have  the  service  of  m 
active  and  able  a  mind ;  and  I  might  be  with  excuse  confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies,  fct 
which  I  am  fittest :  so  commend  I  you  to  the  preservation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 

Your  entire  loving  Brother, 

From  nuj  chamber  at  Gray^s-Inn^  FRAN.  BACON. 

t/n's  30th  of  January  f  1597. 


TO  MY  LOVING  BROTHER,  SIR  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  KNIGHT. 

My  last  Essays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God.  Lookini; 
amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  nature :  which  if  I  myself  shall  not  soffer 
to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former.  Missing  my  brother,  1 
found  you  next;  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance,  and  of  strait  friendship  and  society,  and  l«^ 
tictilarly  of  communication  in  studies :  wherein  I  must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to  you.  For  as  my 
business  found  rest  in  my  contemplations,  so  my  contemplations  ever  found  rest  in  your  loving  confeience 
and  judgment.     So  wishing  you  all  good,  I  remain 

1612.  Your  loving  brother  and  friend, 

FRAN.  BACON. 
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V)  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
HIS  GRACE,  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  OP  ENGLAND. 

nCSLLEIfT  LORD, 

Solomon  says,  **  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious  ointment ;"  and  I  assure  myself  such  will  your  Grace's 
name  be  with  posterity.  For  your  fortime  and  merit  both  have  been  eminent:  and  you  have  planted 
tbiogt  that  are  like  to  last.  I  do  now  publish  my  Essays;  which  of  all  my  other  works  have  been  most 
current:  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  I  have  enlarged  them 
both  in oamber  and  weight;  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my 
tffKtioa  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them  both  in  English  and  in  Latin  : 
for  I  do  conceive,  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  universal  language,  may  last  as  long  as 
books  last  My  Instauration  I  dedicated  to  the  king  :  my  History  of  Henry  the  Seventfi,  which  I  have 
now  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of  Natural  History,  to  the  prince  :  and  these  I  dedicate  to 
lour  Grace;  being  of  the  best  fruits,  that  by  the  good  increase  which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours  I 
touM  yield,     God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand. 

1^25,  Your  Grace*s  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

FRAN.  ST.  ALBAN. 


L  OP  TRUTH. 


^'fUT  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate  ;  and  would 
not  stay  (or  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
^ht  in  giddiness ;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix 
t  belief;  affecting  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as 
to  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  philosophers  of 
^  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  discours- 
ng  wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there 
be  not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of 
tbe  ancients.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and 
l^boor  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor 
%ain,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  impoteth  upon  men's 
thoughts ;  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour :  but  a  na- 
tural though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself.  One  of 
the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the  mat- 
19,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it, 
^  men  should  love  lies ;  where  neither  they  make 
6tf  pleasure,  as  with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as 
nth  the  merchant;  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I 
'lanot  tell :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open 
^jrlight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mum- 
wiet,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately 
ttd  dabtily  as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
c^Mac  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
<^ :  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond 
or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  beat  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
tnj  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
■m's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
T^tioQs,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like ; 
Uu  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men 
poor  shrunken  things ;  full  of  melancholy  and  in- 
<£>po8ition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  F  One  of 
tli€  fiuhers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy,  vinum 
lianKmam ;  because  it  filleth  the  imagination,  and 
1H  it  ja  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  he.  But  it  is  not 
the  he  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but  the  lie 
(hat  shiketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that  doth  the 
bwt,  such  at  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever 
^hese  things  are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments 
wd  aUrctions,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  it- 


self, teacheth,  that  ihe  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is  the  sove- 
reign good  of  human  nature.  The  first  creature  of 
God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the 
sense;  the  last  was  the  hght  of  reason;  and  his 
sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  his  ■ 
Spirit  First  he  breathed  b'ght  upon  the  face  of 
the  matter  or  chaos ;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the 
face  of  man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspiretli 
hght  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that 
beautified  the  sect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to 
the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well :  "  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed 
upon  the  sea :  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of 
a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures 
thereof  below :  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  a  hill 
not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene;  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below :" 
so  always,  that  this  prospect  be  vrith  pity,  and  not 
with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is,  heaven  up- 
on earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity, 
rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth, 
to  the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear 
and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature ; 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  coin 
of  gold  and  silver;  which  may  make  the  metal  work 
the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For  these  winding  and 
crooked  courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent ;  which 
goeth  basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet 
There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with 
shame,  as  to  be  foynd  false  and  perfidious.  And 
therefore  Montague  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired 
the  reason,  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such 
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a  disgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he, 
"  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God, 
and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of 
falsehood,  and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  possibly  be 
so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  Christ 
Cometh  **  he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the  earth." 

IL  OF  DEATH. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark :  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  in- 
creased with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the 
contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and 
passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious; 
but  the  -fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is 
weak.  Yet  in  religious  meditations,  there  is  some- 
times mixture  of  vanity  and  of  superstition.  Yon 
shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars'  books  of  mortifica- 
tion, that  a  man  should  think  with  himself,  what 
the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end  pressed 
or  tortured ;  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of 
death  are,  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and 
dissolved ;  when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less 
pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb :  for  the  most  vital 
parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.  (^  And  by  him 
that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  natural  man, 
it  was  well  said,  **  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret,  quam 
mors  ipsa."  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  dis- 
coloured face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  /«Jt  is 
worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in 
the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death :  and  therefore  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendants 
about  him,  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Re- 
venge triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour 
aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre-occupateth 
it ;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain 
himself,  pity,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections, 
provoked  many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to 
their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers. 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nicenes^  and  satiety ;  "  cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tantum 
fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest."  A 
man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor 
miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same 
thing  so  oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to 
observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  men  till  the  last  instant  Augustus  Coesar 
died  in  a  compliment ;  "  Livia,  conjugii  nostri  me- 
mor  vive,  et  vale."  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as 
Tacitus  saith  of  him ;  **  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  cor- 
pus, non  dissimulatio,  deserebant."  Vespasian  in  a 
jest,  sitting  upon  the  stool ;  "  Ut  puto,  dens  fio." 
Galba  with  a  sentence;  "  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  popnli 
Romani ;"  holding  forth  his  neck.  Septimius 
Severus  in  despatch ;  "  Adeste,-si  quid  mihi  restat 
agendum :"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  be- 
stowed too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great 


preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better 
saith  he,  **  qui  finem  vits  extremum  inter  munem 
ponit  naturae."  It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be 
bom ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  u 
painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  eame&t 
pursuit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  there- 
fore a  mind  fixt  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  i« 
good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death :  but  tbore 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  **  None  di- 
mittis;"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  end* 
and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also;  that  it 
openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguisheth 
envy. — '*  Extinctus  amabitur  idem." 

III.  OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing,  when  itself  is  well  cootainni 
^dthin  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  aod 
divisions  about  religion  were  evila  unknown  to  Ibc 
heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  religion  <d 
the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies,  than  in  any  constant  belief.  For  yoo  oaj 
imagine  what  kind  of  faith  tiieira  was,  when  the 
chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church  were  Ae 
poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that 
he  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefbre  his  worship  and 
religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  We 
shall  therefore  speak  a  few  words  cooeeming  the 
unity  of  the  church :  what  are  the  fhiits  thereof; 
what  the  bounds ;  and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  onto  tiie  weD-pIeasiBg  of 
God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  two ;  the  one  tovardi 
those  that  are  without  the  church ;  the  other  to- 
wards those  that  are  within.  For  the  former;  it  ii 
certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  othen 
die  greatest  scandals;  yea  more  than  corruptioD  of 
manners.  For  as  in  the  natural  body,  a  woood,  or 
solution  of  eontinuity,  is  worse  than  a  eormpt 
humour;  so  in  the  spiritual.  So  that  nothing  doth 
so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church,  and  drire 
men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of  unity:  ud 
therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pasa^  (bat 
one  saith,  "  ecce  in  deserto ;"  another  saith,  "  ecte 
in  penetralibus;"  that  is,  when  some  men  seek  Chmt 
in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  oet- 
ward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  too- 
tinually  to  sound  in  men's  ears,  **  nolite  exire,"  ^ 
not  out.  The  doctor  of  the  gentiles,  the  profirittt 
of  whose  vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  special  cm 
of  those  without,  saith ;  ^  If  a  heathen  come  is, 
and  hear  you  speak  with  several  tongues,  will  he  o0( 
say  that  you  are  mad?"  And  certainly  it  is  fcttJ« 
better,  when  atheists,  and  profane  persons,  do  bnr 
of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary  opxnions  in  rett^ 
gion;  it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  ^ 
maketh  them  '*  to  sit  down  in  the  chah-  of  (be 
scomers."  It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vooched  is 
so  serious  a  matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  weO  (be 
deformity :  there  is  a  master  of  scoffing ;  that  in  bii 
catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library  acta  do«i 
this  title  of  a  book ;  '« The  Morris-dance  of  Hei** 
tiquea.**    For  indeed  every  icct  of  them  hath  • 
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fifCTse  posture  or  cringe  by  themseWes,  which  can- 
■oC  Km  more  derision  in  woridUngs  and  depraved 
politici;  who  are  apt  to  eonteron  holy  things. 

Aa  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it 
k  peace ;  which  containeth  infinite  blessings :  it 
efUbliaheth  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  outward 
pffRce  of  the  chorch  distilleth  into  peace  of  con- 
Bcienee ;  end  it  tnnieth  the  labours  of  writing  and 
readnig  of  controversies  into  treatises  of  mortification 
snd  derotioik 

Conceming  the  bounds  of  unity ;  the  true  placing 
of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be 
two  extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of 
prificatioo  is  odious.  **  Is  it  peace,  Jehn  ?  What 
hsit  diou  to  do  with  peace  ?  turn  thee  behind  me." 
Pttoe  18  not  the  matter,  but  following  the  party. 
Cootrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans,'  and  lukewarm 
pcTBODS,  thmk  they  may  aceommodate  points  of  re- 
E^cn  by  middle  ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and 
sitty  reconcilements;  as  if  they  would  make  an  ar- 
faitrement  between  God  and  man.  Both  these  ex- 
treaea  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be  done,  if 
Ibe  league  of  christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour 
kiHLself,  were,  in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof, 
tganilly  and  plainly  expounded :  **  he  that  is  not  with 
m  is  against  as  :*'  and  again,  '*  he  that  is  not  against 
lis  is  with  ns :"  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental, 
sod  of  substance,  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
sad  distingirished  from  points  not  merely  of  faith, 
bat  of  opinioD,  order,  or  good  intention.  This  is  a 
iHag  maw  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done 
alieadf ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially,  it  would 
>ir  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to 
my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rend- 
ing God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controversies. 
The  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
k  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
ftboQt  it,  kandled  only  by  contradiction.  For  as  it  is 
noted  by  one  of  the  fathers,  Christfs  coat  indeed  had 
DO  seaun ;  but  the  church's  vesture  was  of  divers 
roioors:  whereupon  he  saith,  "in  veste  varietas  sit, 
sesssora  non  sit;"  they  be  two  things,  unity,  and 
oflllbrmlty.  The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  great ;  but  it  is  driven  to  an 
over-great  subtihy  and  obscnrity ;  so  that  it  becom- 
rtfa  SI  thing  rather  ingem'ous  than  substantial.  A 
man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding,  shall 
•omctimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well 
viihin  himseir.  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thmg,  and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree. 
And  if  heome-sotopass  in  that  distance  of  judgment 
vhfdi  b  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think 
that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern 
that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend 
the  ^me  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  P  The  nature 
*»f  anch  controversies  is  excellently  expressed  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  warning  and  precept  that  he  giveth  con- 
erming  the  same ;  **  devita  profanas  vocum  novita- 
ieit,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis  scientise."  Men 
create  oppositions  which  are  not  j  and  put  them  into 
new  terms  so  fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought 
to  govern  the  terra,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the 
meaning;  There  be  also  two  folse  peaces  or  unities  -, 


the  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an 
implicit  ignorance ;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the 
dark  :  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct 
admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental  points.  For 
truth  and  falsehood,  in  such  things,  are  like  the  iron  / 
and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image ; 
they  may  cleave,  butlhey  will  not  incorporate. 

Conceming  the  means  of  procuring  unity ;  men 
must  beware,  diat  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of 
religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the 
laws  of  charity,  and  of  human  society.  There  be 
two  swords  amongst  christians,  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  But  we  may  not  take 
up  the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahoipet's  s^ord,  or  ^ 
like  unto  it ;  that  is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or 
by  sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences  ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or 
intermixture  of  practice  against  the  state;  much 
less  to  nourish  seditions ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  /  '^ 
and  rebellions ;  to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's 
hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all 
government,  which  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  For  ^ 
this  is  but  to  dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ; 
and  so  to  consider  men  as  christians,  as  we  forget 
that  they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he 
beheld  the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed ; 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit  aoadere  mslorum," 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the 
massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder-treason  of  Eng- 
land ?  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more  epicure 
and  atheist  than  he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  sword  3 
is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspection,  in  cases 
of  religion  ;  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  / 
the  hands  of  the  common  people.  Let  that  be  lefl 
unto  the  anabaptists,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great 
blasphemy,  when  the  devil  said,  **  I  will  ascend,  and 
be  like  the  Highest ;"  but  it  is  greater  blasphemy 
to  personate  God,  and  bring  him  in  saying,  "  I  will 
descend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of  darkness."  And 
what  is  it  better  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  de- 
scend to  the  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murther- 
ing  princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of 
states  and  governments  ?  Surely,  this  is  to  bring 
down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  in  the  6hape  of  a  vulture  or  raven  ;  and  to  set, 
out  of  the  bark  of  a  christian  church,  a  flag  of  a  bark  f 
of  pirates  and  assassins.  Therefore  it  is  most  neces- 
sary, that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree ; 
princes  by  their  sword;  and  all  learnings,  both 
christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod ;  do 
damn  and  send  to  hell  for  ever  those  facts  and  opin- 
ions, tending  to  the  support  of  the  same ;  as  hath 
been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in  counsels 
conceming  religion,  that  counsel  of  the  apostle 
would  be  prefixed ;  "  Ira  hominis  non  implet  justi- 
tiam  Dei."  And  it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a 
wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenuously  ccmfcssed; 
That  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure  of 
consciences,  were  commonly  interested  therein  them- 
selves for  their  own  ends. 
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IV.     REVENGE. 

^  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 

t  '^  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed 
it  out  For  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend 
the  law;  but  the  revenge  of -that^wiMmg  putteth  the 
law  out  of  office.  Certainly  in  taking  revenge,  a 
man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy  ;  but  in  passing  it 
over,  he  is  su^rior :  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  par- 
don. And  Solotnbn,  I  am  sure,  saith,  **  It  is  the 
glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an  offence."  That  which 
is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men  have 
enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come : 
therefore  they  do  but  trifle  with  themselves  that 
labour  in  past  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a 
MTong  for  the  wrong's  sake;  but  thereby  to  pur- 
chase himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the 
like.  Therefore  why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man 
for  loving  himself  better  than  me  P  And  if  any  man 
should  do  wrong,  merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why  ?  yet 
it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  or 
scratch,  because  they  can  do  no  other.  The  most 
tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which 
there  is  no  law  to  remedy :  but  then  let  a  man  take 
heed  the  revenge  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  to 
punish ;  else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and 
it  is  two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  revenge, 
are  desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  com- 
eth :  this  is  the  more  generous ;  for  the  delight 
seemeth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt,  as  in 
making  the  party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cow- 


magnum,  habere  fragilitatem  horaiius,  secmitatrin 
Dei."  This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed.  And  the  poeta 
indeed  have  been  busy  with  it  t  for  it  is  in  effect 
the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fictioa  ol 
the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be  witbovd 
mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach  to  Um 
state  of  a  christian :  that  Hercuks,  when  he  wrz4 
to  unbind  Prometheus,  by  whom  human  nature  is 
represented,  sailed  the  length  of  the  great  oeeaa  in 
an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher ;  lively  describing  chris- 
tian resolution,  that  saileth  in  the  frail  baric  of  the 
flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world.  But  to  speak 
in  a  mean :  ^e  virtue  oC  prosperity  is  temperance ; 
the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude ;  which  in  mo. 
rals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  U  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greatei 
benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  ^ 
vour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  Itstm 
to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearae-likc 
airs  as  carols :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Gliosl 
hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  affltctioos  ol 
Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  nol 
M'ithout  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is 
not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needk^ 
works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have 
a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than 
to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lights 
some  ground :  judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue 
is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they 


•^      ards  are  like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.^  ^are  incensed  or  crushed  ^for  prosperity  doth  be^ 


Cosmus,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying 
against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those 
wrongs  were  unpardonable.  "You  shall  read," 
saith  he,  "  that  we  are  coomianded  to  forgive  our 
enemies ;  but  you  never  read,  that  we  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  friends."  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job 
was  in  a  better  tune ;  "  Shall  we,"  saith  he,  "  take 
good  at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take 
evil  also?"  And  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion. 
This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieth  revenge, 
keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
heal,  and  do  welL  Public  revenges  are  for  the 
most  part  fortunate :  as  that  for  the  death  of  Ca>sar ; 
for  the  death  of  Pertinax;  for  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  France ;  and  many  more :  but  in  pri- 
vate revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay  rather,  vindictive 
persons  live  the  life  of  witches ;  who  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 

V.     OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  an  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which  belong 
to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things 
that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired :  "  Bona 
rerum  secundarum  optabilia,  adversarum  mirabilia." 
Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature, 
they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  than  the  other,  much  too  high  for  a 
heathen.  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the 
frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  "  Vere 


discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtn^ 

VI.     OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation  is  but  41  faint  kind  of  policy,  or 
wisdom ;  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit,  and  a  t^nag 
heart,  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it. 
Therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  poUticLans  that 
are  the  great  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  Livia  sorted  well  with  the  arts  of 
her  husband,  and  dissimulation  of  her  son ;  attribute 
ing  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dissimulation  to 
Tiberius.  And  again,  when  Mucianus  encouragetli 
Vespasian  to  take  arms  against  Vitellius,  he  saith; 
We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Auguc- 
tus,  nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tibenos. 
These  properties  of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulativo 
or  closeness,  are  indeed  habits  and  faculties  aeveral 
and  to  be  distinguished.  For  if  a  man  have  that 
penetration  of  judgment  as  he  can  discera  what 
things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
and  what  to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whoa 
and  when,  which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts 
.  of  life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,  to  him  a  halit 
of  dissimulation  is  a  hinderance  and  a  poorness 
But  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  to  that  judgment,  then 
it  is  left  to  him,  generally,  to  be  close  and  a  dissem- 
bler. For  where  a  man  cannot  choose,  or  vary  in 
particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and 
wariest  way  in  general ;  like  the  going  aofdy  by  one 
that  cannot  well  see.     Certainly  the  ablest  men  th*it 
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tnr  were,  have  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness 
of  dnling,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity ; 
bvf  then  they  were  like  horses  well  managed ;  fbr 
thef  could  tell  passing  well  when  to  stop  or  turn : 
and  It  such  times,  when  they  thought  the  case  in- 
ittd  rrquired  dissimulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it 
case  to  pass,  that  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad 
of  their  good  feith  and  clearness  of  dealing  made 
thta  iloost  inrisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  Teiling 
of  a  man's  selt  The  first,  closeness,  reservation, 
mmi  secrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himself  without 
«faseff«tion,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  what  he  is. 
Hie  second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative,  when  a 
nam  lets  fell  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not 
that  he  is.  And  the  third,  simulation  in  the  affirm- 
mn,  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns 
aad  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy ;  it  is  indeed  the 
TutK  of  a  confessor ;  and  assuredly  the  secret  man 
Ihesieth  many  confessions ;  for  who  will  open  him- 
vlf  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler  ?  but  if  a  man  be  thought 
•eiTVt,  it  inviteth  discovery ;  as  the  more  close  air 
Mcketh  in  the  more  open :  and  as  in  confession  the 
Rvealing  u  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of 
snian*s  heart;  so  secret  men  come  to  knowledge  of 
any  things  in  that  kind;  while  men  rather  dis- 
^arj^  their  minds,  than  impart  their  minds.  In 
Irv  words,  mysteries  are  due  to  secrecy.  Besides, 
^  ny  truth,  nakedness  is  uncomely  as  well  in  mind 
tt  body ;  and  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's 
manners  and  actions  if  they  be  not  altogether  open. 
if  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
nia  and  credulous  withal.  For  he  that  talketh 
^hat  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth 
ML  Therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  se- 
nccy  ia  both  politic  and  moraL  And  in  this  part  it 
ift^ood  that  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to 
^eak.  For  the  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the 
tncts  of  his  countenance  is  a  great  weakness  and 
^^^nying;  by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more 
tttrked  and  believed  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation ;  it  follow- 
tth  many  times  upon  secrecy,  by  a  necessity :  so 
tat  he  that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissambler  in 
«iDe  degree.  For  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a 
Ms  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between  both, 
ttd  lo  be  secret,  without  swaying  the  balance  on 
ciiher  side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  ques- 
iMia,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that, 
•itboat  an  absurd  silence,  he  must  show  an  inclina- 
litin  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as 
hudi  by  hia  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As  for  equi- 
*<^tt0iis,  or  oraeulons  speeches,  they  cannot  hold 
■tt  lon^  80  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except 
U  give  himaelf  a  little  scope  of  dissimulation, 
»tich  is  ac  it  were  but  the  skirts  or  train  of  secrecy. 
Bat  Ibr  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation 
v4  faUe  profession ;  that  I  hold  more  culpable  and 
^  politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters. 
hd  therefore  a  general  custom  of  simulation,  which 
ii  thia  last  degree,  is  a  vice  rising  either  of  a  natu- 
Al  feUenefla,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a  niind  that  hath 
hoae  ama  faalls;  which  because  a  man  must  needs 


disguise,  it  maketh  him  practise  simulation  in  other 
things  lest  his  hand  should  be  out  of  ure. 

The  great  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion are  three.  First,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and 
to  surprise.  For  where  a  man's  intentions  are  pub«> 
hshed,  it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  against 
them.  The  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's  self  a 
fair  retreat :  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  mani- 
fest declaration,  he  must  go  through,  or  take  a  fall. 
The  third  is,  the  better  to  discover  the  mind  of  an- 
other. For  to  him  that  opens  himself,  men  will 
hardly  show  themselves  adverse ;  but  will  fain  let 
him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  speech  to  free- 
dom of  thought  And  therefore  it  is  a  good  shrev^ 
proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  Tell  a  lie  and  find  a  truth ; 
as  if  there  were  no  way  of  discovery  but  by  simu- 
lation. There  be  also  three  disadvantages  to  set 
it  even.  The  first,  that  simulation  and  dissimu- 
lation commonly  carry  with  them  a  show  of  fear- 
fulness,  which  in  any  business  doth  spoil  the  feathers 
of  round  flying  up  to  the  mark.  The  second,  that 
it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many, 
that  perhaps  would  otherwise  co-operate  with  him  t 
and  makes  a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own 
ends.  The  third  and  greatest  is,  that  it  depriveth 
a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal  instruments  for 
action ;  which  is  trust  and  belief.  The  best  com- 
position and  temperature  is,  to  have  openness  in 
fame  and  opinion;  secrecy  in  habit;  dissimulation 
in  seasonable  use ;  and  a  power  to  feign,  if  there  be 
no  remedy. 

VIL   OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret ;  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears:  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours;  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter; 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the 
remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  genera- 
tion is  common  to  beasts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and 
noble  works,  are  proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man 
shall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  have 
proceeded  from  childless  men ;  which  have  sought 
to  express  the  images  of  their  minds,  where  those 
of  their  bodies  have  failed :  so  the  care  of  posterity 
is  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity.  They 
that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses,  are  most 
indulgent  towards  their  children;  beholding  them 
as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of 
their  work;  and  so  both  children  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  their 
several  children  is  many  times  unequal ;  and  some- 
times unworthy ;  especially  in  the  mother ;  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  "  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an 
ungrracions  son  shames  the  mother."  A  man  shall 
see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  of  the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made 
wantons ;  but  in  the  midst,  some  that  are  as  it  were 
forgotten,  who  many  times  nevertheless  prove  the 
best.  The  illiberality  of  parents  in  allowance  to- 
wards their  children,  is  a  harmful  error;  makes 
them  base;  acquaints  them  with  shiAs;  makes 
them  sort  with  mean  company ;  and  makes  them 
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surfeit  more  when  they  come  to  plenty :  and  there> 
fore  the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority 
%  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner,  both  parents,  and  schoolmas- 
ters, and  servants,  in  creating  and  breeding  an  emu- 
lation between  brothers,  during  childhood,  which 
many  times  sorteth  to  discord  when  they  are  men, 
and  distnrbeth  families.  The  Italians  make  little 
difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near 
kinsfolks;  but  so  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not, 
though  they  pass  not  through  their  own  body.  And, 
to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much  a  like  matter ; 
insomuch  that  we  see  a  nephew  sometimes  resem* 
bleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinsman,  more  than  his  own 
parent ;  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  choose 
betimes  the  vocations  and  courses  they  mean  their 
children  should  take ;  for  then  they  are  most  flexible; 
and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the 
disposition  of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It 
is  true,  that  if  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the  chil- 
dren be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it; 
but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  '*  Optimum  elige, 
suave  et  facile  illud  facie t  consuetudo."  Younger 
brothers  are  commonly  fortunate,  but  seldom  or  never 
where  the  elder  are  disinherited. 

VIIL     OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 

He  that   hath  wife   and  children,   hath   given 

^  hostages  to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to 
great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 
Certainly  the  best  works  and  of  greatest  merit  for 
the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childless  men ;  which,  both  in  affection  and  means, 
.  have  married  and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it  were 
great  reason,  that  those  that  have  children  should 
have  greatest  care  of  future  times ;  unto  which  they 
know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges. 
Some  there  are,  who  though  they  lead  a  single  life, 
yet  their  thoughts  do  end  vrith  themselves,  and  ac- 
count future  times  impertinences.  Nay,  there  are 
some  other,  that  account  wife  and  children  but  as 

>  bills  of  charges.     Nay  more,  there  are  some  foolish 

rich  covetous  men,  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no 
children,  because  they  may  be  thought  so  much  the 
richer.  For  perhaps  they  have  heard  some  talk. 
Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich  man ;  and  another  ex- 
cept to  it.  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  chil- 
dren :  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But 
flifi  mnst^ordinaiy  .CAUse^of  a  singlo  life  is  lifa^fty ; 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous 
minds,  which  are' so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  as 

'X.  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters 

to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  best 
friends,  best  masters,  best  servants,  but  not  always 
best  subjects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away ;  and 
almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single 
life  doth  well  with   churchmen:    for  charity  will 

,  ' ,  hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pooL 
It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magistrates :  for  if 
they  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  servant 
five  times  worse  than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find 
the  crenerals  commonly,  in  their  hortatives,  put  men 


in  mind  of  their  wives  a^d  children.  And  I  think 
the  despising  of  marriage  amongst  the  Toiks,  maketh 
t&e  vulgar  soldiers  more  base.  Certainly,  wife  and 
children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  hnmaaity ;  and 
single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitaUe,  because  their  means  are  less  exhaust ; 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  emel  and  hard- 
hearted, good  to  make  severe  inqoisitorsy  beeause 
their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave 
natures,  led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant,  art 
commonly  loving  husbands;  as  was  said  of  Ulysses, 
"  vetulam  suam  pr»tulit  immortalitatL"  Chaste 
women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  presuming 
upon  the  merit  of  their  chastity.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obedience,  in  the 
wife,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise ;  which  the  wiU 
never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are  yooag 
men's  mistresses ;  companions  for  middle  age ;  and 
old  men's  nurses.  So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
to  marry  wlmn  he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed 
one  of  the  wise  men,  that  made  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, when  a  man  should  marry  P  ''  A  young  man 
not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  It  is  often  teen, 
that  bad  husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it 
be,  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kind- 
ness when  it  comes;  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride 
in  their  patience.  But  this  never  fails  if  the  bad 
husbands  were  of  their  own  choosing,  against  their 
friends'  consent ;  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make 
good  their  own  folly. 

IX.     OF  ENVY. 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy. 
They  both  have  vehement  wishes;  they  frame  them- 
selves readily  into  imaginations  and  suggestions: 
and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye;  especially  upon 
the  presence  of  the  objects;  which  are  the  points 
that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there 
be.  We  see  likewise,  the  Scripture  calleth  envy  as 
evil  eye :  and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of 
the  stars,  evil  aspects ;  so  that  still  there  aeemeth  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaeolatioa 
or  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been  so 
curious,  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke 
or  percussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are, 
when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ;  I 
for  that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy :  and,  besides,  at  \ 
such  times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do 
come  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet 
the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities,  though  not  unworthy 
to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place,  we  will  handle,  what 
persons  are  apt  to  envy  others;  what  persons  are 
most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves ;  and  wteit  n 
the  difference  betm'cen  public  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  eavieth 
virtue  in  others.  For  men's  minds  will  either  feed  ' 
upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ;  and  who 
wanteth  the  one,  will  prey  upon  the  other:  and 
whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another^s  virtue,  will 
seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depressing  aaodief  s 
fortune. 
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A  nun  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive,  is  commonly 

OTuni?  for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  matters 

oiBiot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  own 

'  state  r  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  he  taketh 

f  iktod  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes 

«f  odwn;  neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own 

hnoea  fiod  much  matter  for  envy.     For  envy  is  a 

.  fi6&ig  passion,  and  walketh  the  streets,  and  doth 

M  kfcp  home  j  <*  Non  est  curiosos,  quin  idem  sit 

aaierolss." 

Meo  of  noble  birth  are  notec  to  be  envious  to- 
wds  new  men  when  they  rise :  for  the  distance 
a  aJtoed;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
v)Kn  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and 
Isuxdi,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  possibly 
wai  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to  impair 
iMbei's;  except  these  defects  light  upon  a  very 
kite  snd  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh  to  make 
^  nataral  wants  part  of  his  honour ;  in  that  it 
^Kmld  be  said,  that  an  eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did 
M(h  great  matters ;  affecting  the  honour  of  a  mira- 
<fc:  M  it  was  in  Narses  the  eunuch,  and  Agesilaus 
ttd  Tunerlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  that  rise  after  cala- 
I  ^ties  and  misfortunes ;  for  they  are  as  men  fallen 
I  nt  vitb  the  times,  and  think  other  men's  harms  a 
:  ttdfoiption  of  their  own  sufferings. 
,  Tbej  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out 
rf  krity  and  vain-glory,  arc  ever  envious,  for  they 
ttimot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible  but  many, 
iiKnne  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass  them, 
^ich  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the  emperor, 
(^t  raoftally  envied  poets,  and  painters,  and  artifi- 
•w,  in  wotIis  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  exceL 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks,  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
ftove  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to 
tsry  their  equals  when  they  are  raised  For  it 
Ml  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and 
p*ntfelb  at  them,  and  cometh  oftener  into  their  re- 
aembrmce,  and  incnrreth  likewise  more  into  the 
■««  of  others;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from 
•ptfch  and  lame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more  vile 
iid  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  because, 
^n  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was  no- 
Mj  to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  those  that  are  apt 
Hfuiy. 

CoDcemlDg  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
»vy  t  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they 
we  advanced,  are  less  envied.  For  their  fortune 
^nxieth  but  due  imto  them ;  and  no  man  envieth 
tke  pajrment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards,  and  liberality 
"•thcf.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  com- 
ftrug  of  a  man's  self;  and  where  there  is  no  com- 
^•zifon,  no  envy ;  and  therefore  kings  are  not  en- 
^d  but  tfy  kings.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted, 
**i  unworthy  persons  are  most  envied  at  their  first 
>flttii^ln,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better;  where- 
■  contrariwise,  persons  of  worth  and  merit  are  most 
(nifd  when  their  fortune  continueth  long.  For  by 
liM  tine^  though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it 
^aih  not  the  same  lustre ;  for  fresh  men  grow  up 
tat  darken  It 


Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth : 
besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to  their  for- 
tune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  sim-beams,  that  beat  hotter  /  ^ 
upon  a  bank  or  steep  rising  ground  than  upon  a  flat. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced 
by  degrees,  are  less  envied  than  those  that  are  ad- 
vanced snddeidy,  and  per  saltum. 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  g^reat 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy : 
for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly, 
and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  healeth  ^  ^ 
envy:  wherefore  you  shall  observe,  that  the  more 
deep  and  sober  sort  of  politic  persons,  in  their  greats 
ness,  are  ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a  life 
they  lead,  chanting  a  **  Quanta  patimur :"  not  that 
they  feel  it  so,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  envy. 
But  this  is  to  be  tmderstood  of  business  that  is  laid 
upon  men,  and  not  such  as  they  call  unto  themselves : 
for  nothing  increaseth  envy  more,  than  an  unneces- 
sary and  ambitious  engrossing  of  business :  and  no- 
thing doth  extinguish  envy  more,  than  for  a  great 
person  to  preserve  all  other  inferior  officers  in  their 
full  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  their  places :  for 
by  that  means  there  be  so  many  screens  between  ^ 

him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy,  which 
carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent 
and  proud  manner :  being  never  well  but  while  they 
are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either  by  outward 
pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  opposition  or  com- 
petition :  whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice  ( 
to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves  sometimes  of  pur- 
pose to  be  crossed  and  overborne  in  things  that  do 
not  much  concern  them.  Notwithstanding,  so  much 
is  true,  that  the  carriage  of  greatness  in  a  plain 
and  open  manner,  so  it  be  without  arrogancy  and 
vain-glory,  doth  draw  less  envy,  than  if  it  be  in  a 
more  crafty  and  cunning  fashion.  For  in  that  course 
a  man  doth  but  disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be 
conscious  of  his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but 
teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part;  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it 
of  witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy,  but 
the  cure  of  witchcraft:  and  that  is,  to  remove  the 
lot,  as  they  call  it,  and  to  lay  it  upon  another.  For 
which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring 
in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to  Q 
derive  the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themselves; 
sometimes  upon  ministers  and  servants,  sometimes 
upon  colleagues  and  associates,  and  the  like :  and 
for  that  turn,  there  are  never  wanting  some  persons 
of  violent  and  undertaking  natures,  who,  so  they 
may  have  power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any 
cost. 

Now  to  speak  of  public  envy.     There  is  yet  some 
good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private  there  is 
none.      For  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that       ' 
eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great:  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones,  to  keep  them      / ' 
within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  invidia,  gooth 
in  the  modem  languages  by  the  name  of  discontent- 
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ment ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  handh'ng  sedition. 
I  ^  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection :  for  as 

'  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound,  and 

tainteth  it ;  so  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and 
tumeth  them  into  an  ill  odour ;  and  therefore  there 
is  little  won  by  intermingling  of  plausible  actions: 
for  that  doth  argue  but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy, 
which  hurteth  so  much  the  more  ;  as  it  is  likewise 
usual  in  infections,  which  if  you  fear  them,  you  call 
them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon 
principal  officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings 
and  estates  themselves.  But  this  is  a  sure  rule,  that  if 
the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great,  when  the  cause 
of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  the  envy  be  general  in 
a  manner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an  estate,  then 
the  envy,  though  hidden,  is  truly  upon  the  state 
itself.  And  so  much  of  public  envy  or  discontent- 
ment, and  the  difl^erence  thereof  from  private  envy, 
which  was  handled  in  the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the  affec- 
tion of  envy :  that  of  all  other  affections,  it  is  the 
most  importune  and  continual :  for  of  other  affec- 
tions there  is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then :  and 
therefore  it  is  well  said,  '*  Invidia  festos  dies  non 
agit :"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  some  or  other.  And 
it  is  al80  noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man 
pine,  which  other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are 
not  so  continual.  It  is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and 
the  most  depraved ;  for  which  cause  it  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  the  devil,  who  is  called  "the  envious 
man,  that  soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night :" 
as  it  always  cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh 
subtilty,  and  in  the  dark ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  things,  such  as  is  the  wheat. 

X.   OF  LOVE. 

The  stage  is  more  beholden  to  love,  than  the  life 
of  man.    For  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of 
^  1^        comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but  in  life 
it  doth  much  mischief,  sometimes  like  a  siren,  some- 
times like  a  fury.      Youmaj  nbfiprv**,  thnt  nm^nQat 


loumaj 

all  the  grgfltjand  worthy  persons,  whereof  the  me- 
mory remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent,  there  is 
not  one  that  hath  Keen  transported  to  the  mad  de- 
gree of  love  ;  which  shows,  that  great  spirits  and 
great  business  do  keep  out  this  weak  passion.  You 
must  except  nevertheless  Marcus  Antonius,  the  half 
partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
the  decemvir  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  former  was 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man  and  inordinate ;  but  the 
latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man :  and  therefore 
it  seems,  though  rarely,  that  love  can  find  entrance, 
not  only  into  an  open  heart,  hut  also  into  a  heart 
^  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor 
saying  of  Epicurus ;  "  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri 
theatrum  sumus:"  as  if  man,  made  for  the  con- 
templation of  heaven,  and  all  noble  objects,  should 
do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  httle  idol,  and  make 
himself  subject,  though  not  of  the  mouth,  as  beasts 
are,  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for  In'ghcr 
•v..-«^ggg       It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess 


of  this  passion ;  and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and 
value  of  things  by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  per' 
petual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  lore. 
Neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it 
hath  been  well  said,  that  the  arch  flatterer,  with 
whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence,  is  a 
man's  self ;  certainly  the  lover  is  more.  For  there 
was  never  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of 
himself,  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved ;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lore, 
and  to  be  wise.  Neither  doth  this  weakness  appear  | 
to  others  only,  and  not  to  the  party  loved,  bat  to  the 
loved  most  of  all ;  except  the  love  be  reciproqnr. 
For  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever  rewarded 
either  with  the  reciproque,  or  with  an  inward  am! 
secret  contempt :  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought 
to  beware  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only 
other  things,  but  itself.  As  for  the  other  losses,  the 
poef  8  relation  doth  well  figure  them ;  that  he  that 
preferred  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pal- 
las:   for  yhncnAiFAr  <Mifi»<»ni»^}^  ti^n  iupch  of  amOTOgg 

affV^i^tiftti,  qniHMl.  t^}^  riches  and  wisdoni  ■Ttrtr 
passion  hath  its  floods  in  the  very  timet  of  weak- 
ness, which  are  great  prosperity,  and  great  adversity : 
though  this  latter  hath  been  less  observed:  both 
which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent, 
and  therefore,  show  it  to  be  the  child  of  foDy.  \ 
They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  lave, 
yet  make  it  keep  quarter;  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life :  for  if  it 
check  once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes, 
and  raaketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true  to 
their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial  men 
are  given  to  love :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they  are 
given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid 
in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  in- 
clination and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which  if 
it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth  natural!)' 
spread  itself  towards  many,  and  maketh  men  be- 
come humane  and  charitable;  as  it  is  seen  sometimrs 
in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind ;  hiendlv 
love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and 
embaseth  it. 

XL     OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants :  servants 
of  the  sovereign  or  state ;  servants  of  fame ;  and 
servants  of  business :  so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in 
their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire,  to  seek  power, 
and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over  others, 
and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto 
place  is  laborious ;  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater 
pains :  and  it  is  sometimes  base ;  and  by  indignities 
men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippeiy. 
and  the  regress  is  either  a  downfal,  or  at  least  an  - 
eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing.  **  Cum  non  sis 
qui  fueris,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere  ?**  Nay,  retire 
men  cannot  when  they  would;  neither  will  Aey 
when  it  were  reason ;  but  are  impatient  of  private- 
ness,  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the 
shadow  :  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  satting  ' 
at  their  street  door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age 
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I  mcorn.  Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  bor- 
fftothermen's  opimons  to  think  themselves  happy ; 
h  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot 
lad  it;  bat  if  they  think  with  themselves  what  other 
afB  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain 
he  u  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by 
R|nrt,  when  perhaps  they  find  the  contrary  within, 
yortheyare  the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs; 
tkoogh  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  own  foalts. 
Cntidnly  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to 
Iheotsdfes,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of 
hmut  they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health 
rtber  of  body  or  mind.  ♦*  lUi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
fn  nota  nimis  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur  sibi."  In 
jlktt  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil ;  whereof 
ihe  Utter  is  a  curse ;  for  in  evil  the  best  condition 
•Bot  10  will,  the  second  not  to  can.  But  power  to 
^  good  it  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  For 
<pod  thoughts,  though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards 
wn  m  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they 
k pit  in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power 
vi  place ;  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Itentand  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion; 
ni  consdeDce  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment 
^  nan's  rest  For  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of 
Wi  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God's 
«t  "  Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  aspiceret  opera,  qus 
ieeniBt  manus  suce,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona 
jw;"  and  then  the  sabbath.  In  the  discharge  of 
m  }^c,  set  before  thee  the  best  examples;  for 
•ititioo  is  a  globe  of  precepts.  And  after  a  time 
rtWfore  thee  thine  own  example ;  and  examine  thy- 
^rtricdy,  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first 
M^lMt  not  also  the  examples  of  those,  that  have 
■Bnol  tbemmlves  ill  in  the  same  place :  not  to  set 

*  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory;  but  to  direct 
^telf  what  to  avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without 
wmy  or  scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but 
fW  let  it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  pre- 
"fcnti,  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  things  to  the 
Iwiortitution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how  they 
p" ^generated;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both  times : 
rf  the  ancient  time  what  is  best;  and  of  the  latter 
fte  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to  make  thy  course 
^^}  that  men  may  know  beforehand  what  they 
•y  apect ;  bnt  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory ; 
jj  nprwi  thyself  well  when  thou  digressest  from 
hnk.  Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir 
^T»e«dons  of  jurisdiction :  and  rather  assume  thy 
J*>t  in  silence,  and  de  facto,  than  voice  it  with 
■nn*  and  challenges.     Preserve  likewise  the  rights 

*  ^nor  places :  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
fcthiei;  than  to  be  busy  in  alL     Embrace  and  in- 

*  helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy 
*^j  aad  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  in- 
"noation,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good 
^  The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four ;  de- 
^  nrniptioa,  roughness,  and  facility.  For  de- 
2*1  give  easy  access;  keep  times  appointed ;  go 
■"^^h  with  that  which  is  in  hand ;  and  interface 
w  hqiifteti  iHit  nf  necessity.  For  corruption ;  do 
JM  wJy  Irind  thine  own  hands,  or  thy  servant's  hand, 
««  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also 
w*  offering.     For  integrity  used  doth  the  one ; 


but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest  detesta- 
tion of  bribery,  doth  the  other :  and  avoid  not  only^ 
the  fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found 
variable,  and  changeth  manifestly  without  manifest 
cause,  giveth  suspicion  of  corruption.  Therefore 
always  when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course, 
profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the 
reasons  that  move  thee  to  change ;  and  do  not  think 
to  steal  it  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  in* 
ward,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is 
commonly  thought  but  a  bye- way  to  close  corruption. 
For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent ; 
severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth  hate. 
Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave, 
and  not  taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than 
bribery.  For  bribes  come  but  now  and  then ;  but  if 
importunity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall 
never  be  without  As  Solomon  saiA ;  **  to  respect 
persons  is  not  good ;  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  a  piece  of  bread."  It  is  roost  true  that  was 
anciently  spoken,  "  A  place  showeth  the  man :"  and 
it  showeth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the 
worse ;  **  omnium  consensu,  capax  imperii,  nisi  im- 
perasset,"  saith  Tacitus  of  Galba :  but  of  Vespasian 
he  saith ;  **  solus  imperantium  Yespasianus  mutatus 
in  melius."  Though  the  one  was  meant  of  suf- 
ficiency, the  other  of  manners  and  affection.  It  is 
an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit, 
whom  honour  amends.  For  honour  is,  or  should 
be,  the  place  of  virtue:  and  as  in  nature  things  i 
move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  ' 
place  ;  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority 
settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  2- 
winding-stair ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to 
side  a  man's  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising ;  and  to 
balance  himself  when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory 
of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou 
dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art 
gone.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them,  and 
rather  call  them  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than  ex- 
clude them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be 
called.  Be  not  too  sensible,  or  too  remembering  of 
thy  place  in  conversation,  and  private  answers  to 
suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said,  When  he  sits  in 
place  he  is  another  man. 

XIL    OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet  worthy 
a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question  was  asked  of 
Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  P 
He  answered.  Action.  What  next  ? — Action.  What 
next  again  ?— Action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best ; 
and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he 
commended.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an 
orator,  which  is  but  superficial  and  rather  the  virtue 
of  a  player,  should  be  placed  so  high  above  those 
other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the 
rest:  nay  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all  But 
the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature, 
generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ;  and 
therefore  those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part 
of  men's  minds  is  taken,  are  most  potent  Wonder- 
ful like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  business ;  what 
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first  ? — Boldness.  What  second  and  third  ?— Bold- 
ness. And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and 
baseness,  far  inferior  to  other  parts.  But  neverthe- 
less it  doth  fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those 
that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment,  or  weak  in 
courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part;  yea,  and  pre- 
Taileth  with  wise  men  at  weak  tiir  .  therefore  we 
see  it  hath  done  wonders  in  p  r  states,  but  with 
senates  and  princes  less ;  and  uiore  ever  upon  the 
first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action,  than  soon 
after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise. 
Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural 
body,  so  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  politic  body: 
men  that  undertake  great  cures,  and  perhaps  have 
been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want 
the  grounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold 
out :  nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do 
Mahome^s  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people 
believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from 
the  top  of  it  offer  up  prayers  for  the  observers  of 
his  law.  The  people  assembled :  Mahomet  called 
the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and  again;  and  when 
the  hill  stood  still  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but 
said,  "  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Maho- 
met will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men  when  they 
have  promised  great  matters,  and  iailed  most  shame- 
fully, yet,  if  they  have  the  perfection  of  boldness, 
they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and 
no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment 
bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  behold ;  nay,  and  to  the 
vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridicu- 
lous: for  if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laughter, 
doubt  you  not  but  great  boldness  is  seldom  without 
some  absurdity :  especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when 
a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts  his 
face  into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as 
needs  it  must ;  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a 
little  go  and  come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like 
occasion,  they  stand  at  a  stay;  like  a  stale  at  chess, 

^  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir : 
but  this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire,  than  for  a  seri- 
ous observation.     This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 

l^  boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and 
inconveniences :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good 
in  execution :  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold  persons 
is,  that  they  never  command  in  chie(  but  be  se- 
conds, and  under  the  direction  of  others.  For  in 
counsel,  it  is  good  to  see  dangers ;  and  in  execution 
not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

XIII.     OF  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS  OF 
NATURE. 

I  take  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the 
weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  called  phi- 
lanthropia ;  and  the  word  humanity,  as  it  is  used,  is 
a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness  I  call  the 
habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This 
of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the  great-* 
est,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity ;  and  without 
it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no 
\  V  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to 
^  the  theological  virtue,  charity,  and  admits  no  excess 
'■"'     -for.     The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused 


the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desife  of  knowledge  in  * 
caused  man  to  fall :  bnt  in  charity  there  is  no  excesa  j 
neither  can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  Th^ 
inclination  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  ths 
nature  of  roan ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  t^ 
wards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures) 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people,   whs 
nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  tQ 
dogs  and  birds  :  insomuch,  aa  Busbechius  reporteth« 
a  christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to  havs 
been   stoned,   for   gagging,   in   a   waggishness,    a 
long-billed  fowL     Errors  indeed  in  this  virtue   o| 
goodness  or  charity  may  be  committed.  The  Italiaoi 
have  an  ungracious  proverb ;  **  Tanto  boon  che  val 
niente ;''  So  good  that  he  Is  good  for  nothing.     And 
one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel, 
had  the  confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in  plain 
terms,  that  the  christian  £uth  had  given  np  good 
men  in  prey  to  those  that  are  tyrannical  and  un- 
just:   which  he  spake,  because  indeed  there  was 
never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  did  so  much  msignifj 
goodness,  as  the  christian  religion  doth :  therefore 
to  avoid  the  scandal,  and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good 
to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  a  habit  ao  ex^ 
cellent     Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in 
bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but 
^ility  or  softness,  which  taketh  an  honest  mind 
prisoner.     Neither  give  thou  ^sop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had 
a  barley-cora.     The  examine  of  God  teacheth  the 
lesson  truly ;  "  he  sendeth  his  rain  and  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ; "  bnt  he 
doth  not  rain  wealth  nor  shine  honour  and  Tirtues 
upon  men  equally :  common  benefits  are  to  be  com- 
municated with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  cboier. 
And  beware,  how  in  making  the  portraitnre  thoo 
breakest  the  pattern ;  for  divinity  maketh  the  lore 
of  ourselves  the  pattern,  the  love  of  our  seigfabonn 
but  the  portraiture  :  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it 
to  the  poor,  and  follow  me."     But  sell  not  all  thou 
hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me ;  that  is,  ex- 
cept thou  have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou  mayest  do 
as  much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great:  for 
otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams  thou  driest  the 
fountain.    Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodnesi 
directed  by  right  reason ;  but  there  is  in  some  men. 
even  in  nature,  a  disposition  towards  it ;  as  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  natural  malignity.     For  there 
be,  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  good  of 
others.     The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeih  but 
to  a  crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppot>^, 
or  difficileness,  or  the  like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to 
envy,  and  mere  mischief.   Such  men,  in  other  men's 
calamities,  are  as  it  were  in  season,  and  are  ever  on 
the  loading  part :   not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that 
licked  Lasarus*  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still 
buzzing  upon  any  thing  that  is  raw ;  misanthrofn, 
that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  tli« 
bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose 
in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had.     Such  dispositions 
are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  ther 
are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of  j  like  . 
to  knee-timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  or-  ' 
dained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houMs  that 
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yi  stand  firm.  The  parts  and  signa  of  goodness 
H  nsftoy.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  Co 
nngtrs,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
at  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  ofT  from  other  lands. 
Ha  continent  that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be  compas- 
taate  towards  the  affictions  of  others,  it  shows 
lit  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded 
Mf  when  it  gives  the  halm.  If  he  easily  pardons 
M  remits  offenoes,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is  plant- 
libore  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot  If  he 
t  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he 
Vg^  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash.  But 
ivre  ill,  if  he  have  St  Paul's  perfection,  that  he 
■U  wish  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ  for  the 
patioo  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  di- 
It  nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ 

XIV.    OP  NOBILITY. 

¥•  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of  an 
kt£,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  persons.  A 
ttirchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever 
fare  and  absolute  tyranny ;  as  that  of  the  Turks : 
IvobiUty  attempers  sovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes 
f  the  pecple  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royaL 
U  for  democmcies,  they  need  it  not ;  and  they  are 
luiHnly  more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition, 
where  there  are  sdrps  of  nobles ;  for  men's  eyes 
upon  the  business,  and  not  upon  the  persons :  or 
vpoD  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business^  sake,  as 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the 
last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 
f  RHgion,  and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond, 
**  wl  respects.  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Low 
frtotries,  in  their  government,  excel :  for  where 
■^^  is  an  eqtmlity,  the  consultations  are  more 
pflbrnt,  and  the  payments  and  tributes  more 
i^'^r&L  A  great  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty 
►  »  monarch,  but  diminisheth  power;  and  putteth 
V  nd  spirit  into  the  people,  but  presseth  their 
■ftme.  U  in  well  when  nobles  are  not  too  great 
w  Mterdgnty,  nor  for  justice  ;  and  yet  maintained 
iJhat  bright,  as  the  insolency  of  inferiors  may  be 
Wm  upon  them,  before  it  come  on  too  fast  upon 
^  majeity  of  kings.  A  numerous  nobility  caus- 
^  pomty  and  inconvenience  in  a  state,  for  it  is 
kKircharge  of  expense;  and  besides,  it  being  of 
^*wty  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be 
^  in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion 
'•*"^«cn  hoQotir  and  means. 

^  for  nobility  in  particular  persons  ?  it  is  a  reve- 
^  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not 
M^W;  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and 
N«t;  bow  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble 
■""^f*  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and 
*^en  of  time !  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  act 
*'p<>wer,  but  ancient  nobility  is  the  act  of  time. 
^•e  thai  sre  first  raised  to  nobility,  are  commonly 
•*»«  ▼irtuous,  bnt  less  innocent,  than  their  descend- 
*J'*|fo'  there  is  rarely  any  rising,  but  by  a  com- 
•™«  t»f  good  and  evil  arts :  bnt  it  is  reason  the 
*«ofy  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  posterity, 
•»  tte  Mts  die  with  themselves.    Nobility  of 


birth  commonly  abateth  industry  ;  and  he  that  is  not 
indus^ous  envieth  him  that  is.  Besides,  noble  per- 
sons cannot  go  much  higher ;  and  he  that  standeth 
at  a' stay,  when  others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions 
of  envy.  On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  /  f 
the  passive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly  kings 
that  have  able  meiLi  ilheir  nobility,  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,- and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business :  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  bom 
in  some  sort  to  command. 

XV.    OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  kalen-      ^ 
ders  of  tempests  in  state ;  which  are  conmionly  great-      V 
est  when  things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural  tempests      ^.  . 
are  greatest  about  the  equinoctia.  And  as  there  are 
certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind,  and  secret  swellings/ 
of  seas,  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states :       \ 

"  lUe  etiam  cncos  instare  tumultns 
6»pe  monet,  fhiudesque  et  operta  tumescere  bells." 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  state, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  open,  and  in  like  sort 
false  news  often  running  up  and  down  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced,  are 
amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil  giving  the 
pedigree  of  Fame,  saith,  she  was  sister  to  the  giants. 

"  Iliam  Terra  parens,  ira  irritata  Deorum, 
Extremam,  ut  perhibent,  Ceo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit'* 

As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past :  but 
they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  to 
come.  •Howsoever  he  noted  it  right,  that  seditious 
tumults,  and  seditious  fames,  difiler  no  more,  but  as 
brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine ;  espe- 
cially if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  actions  of  a 
state,  and  the  most  plausible,  and  which  ought  to 
give  greatest  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense  and 
traduced :  for  that  shows  the  envy  great,  as  Tacitus 
saith  ;  "  conflata  magna  invidia,  seu  bene,  seu  male, 
gesta  premunt."  Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  be- 
cause these  fames  are  a  sign  of  troubles,  that  the 
suppressing  of  them  with  too  much  severity  should 
be  a  remedy  of  troubles.  For  the  despising  of  them 
many  times  checks  them  best :  and  the  going  about 
to  stop  them,  doth  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived. 
Also  that  kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  speaketh 
of,  is  to  be  held  suspected  ;  "  Erant  in  ofilcio,  sed 
tamen  qui  mallent  mandata  imperantium  interpretari 
quam  exequi ;"  disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon 
mandates,  and  directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the 
yoke,  and  assay  of  disobedience :  especially  if  in 
those  dispu tings,  they  which  are  for  the  direction, 
speak  fearfully  and  tenderly;  and  those  that  are 
against  it,  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  well,  when  princes,  that 
ought  to  be  common  parents,  make  themselves  as  a 
party,  and  lean  to  a  side,  it  is  as  a  boat  that  is  over^ 
thrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side :  as  was 
well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third  of  France ; 
for  first,  himself  entered  league  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  protestants;  and  presently  after  the  same 
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league  was  turned  upon  himselt  For  when  the 
authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  accessary  to  a 
cause,  and  that  there  be  other  bands,  that  tie  faster 
than  the  band  of  sovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put 
almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions, 
are  carried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the 
reverence  of  government  is  lost  For  the  motions 
of  the  grreatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to  be 
as  the  motions  of  the  planets  under  primum  mobile, 
according  to  the  old  opinion ;  which  is,  that  every 
of  them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  highest  motion, 
and  softly  in  their  own  motion.  And  therefore  when 
great  ones  in  their  own  particular  motion  move 
violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresseth  it  well,  *<  libe- 
rius,  quam  nt  imperantium  meminissent ;"  it  is  a 
\  sign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame.  For  reverence  Is  that 
wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threaten- 
€th  the  dissolving  thereof ;  "  solvam  cingula  regum." 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government 
are  mainly  shaken  or  weakened,  which  are  religion, 
justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,  men  had  need  to  pray 
for  fair  weather.  But  let  us  pass  from  this  part  of 
predictions,  concerning  which,  nevertheless,  more 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  followeth,  and 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  materials  of  seditions ;  then 
of  the  motives  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions.  It  is  a 
Ihing  well  to  be  considered ;  for  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  seditions,  if  the  times  do  bear  it,  is  to  take 
away  the  matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel  pre- 
pared, it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come 
that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  seditions  is 
of  two  kinds  :  much  poverty,  and  much  discontent- 
ment. It  is  certain,  so  many  overthrown  'estates, 
so  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth  well  the 
state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war: 

**  Hinc  Qsura  vorex,  rapidimi<^oe  in  tempore  foenut, 
Hinc  concussa  fidei,  et  multu  utile  beUum." 

This  same  "  multis  utile  bellum  "  is  an  assured  and 
infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions  and 
troubles.  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  estate  in 
the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and  necessity 
in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent  and 
great  For  the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst 
As  for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body 
like  to  humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to 
gather  a  preternatural  heat,  and  to  inflame.  And 
let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of  them  by  this ; 
whether  they  be  just,  or  unjust ;  for  that  were  to 
imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable ;  who  do  often 
spurn  at  their  own  good :  nor  yet  by  this ;  whether 
the  griefs  whereupon  they  rise  be  in  fact  great  or 
small.  For  they  are  the  most  dangerous  discontent- 
ments, where  the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling. 
<'  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non  item."  Besides,  in 
great  oppressions,  the  same  things  that  provoke  the 
patience,  do  withal  mate  the  courage ;  but  in  fears 
it  is  not  so.  Neither  let  any  prince  or  state  be  se- 
cure concerning  discontentments,  because  they  have 
been  often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath 
ensued  ;  for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapour,  or  fume, 
doth  not  turn  into  a  storm;  so  it  is  nevertheless 


true,  that  storms,  though  they  blow  over  diven 
times,  yet  may  fall  at  last;  and  as  the  S^mnish  piv> 
verb  noteth  well,  the  cord  breaketh  at  last  by  the 
weakest  pulL 

The  causes  and  motions  of  seditiona  are,  inoon- 
tion  in  religion,  taxes»  alteration  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppressioo, 
advancement  of  unworthy  persons,  strangers,  dearthi, 
disbanded  soldiers,  factions  grown  desperate ;  and 
whatsoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  kdtteth 
them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  may.be  some  general  pre- 
servatives, whereof  we  will  speak;  as  for  the  jast 
cure,  it  must  answer  to  the  particular  disease ;  od 
so  be  left  to  counsel,  rather  than  role. 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove  by 
all  means  possible  that  material  cause  of  sedition, 
whereof  we  spake ;  which  is  want  and  poverty  in 
the  estate.  To  which  purpose  sorveth  the  opening 
and  well  balancing  of  trade  ;  the  cherishing  of  ma- 
nufactures ;  the  banishing  of  idleness ;  the  represi- 
ing  of  waste  and  exeess  by  sumptuary  laws ;  the 
improving  and  husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the  regalat- 
ing  of  prices  of  things  vendible  ;  the  moderating  of 
taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Generally  it  is  to 
be  foreseen,  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  esp^ 
cially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by  wars,  do  not  exceed 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should  maintsin 
them.  Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  number:  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend 
more,  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooeer 
than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather 
more.  Therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and 
other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over-proportion  to 
the  common  people,  doth  speedily  bring  a  state  to 
necessity:  and  so  doth  likewise  an  overgrown  clergy: 
for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  stock :  and  in  like 
manner,  when  more  are  bred  scholars,  than  prefer- 
ments can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  forasmuch 
as  the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the  fo> 
reigner,  for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten  is  some- 
where lost,  there  be  but  three  things  which  one 
nation  selleth  unto  another ;  the  commodity  as  na- 
ture yieldeth  it;  the  manufacture;  and  the  vcctwe 
or  carriage.  So  that  if  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth 
will  flow  as  in  a  spring  tide.  And  it  cometh  miny 
times  to  pass,  that  '*  materiam  superabit  opus,"  that 
the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the  mat^ 
rial,  and  enricheth  a  state  more  ;  as  is  notably  seen 
in  the  Low-Countrymen,  who  have  the  best  mines 
above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  oted,  tfaxt 
the  treasures  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not  gathered 
into  few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state  may  hare 
a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve.  And  money  is  like 
muck,  not  good  except  it  be  spread.  This  is  done 
chiefly  by  suppressing,  or  at  the  least  keeping  ^ 
strait  hand  upon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury,  en- 
grossing, great  pasturages,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least  the 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  state,  as  we  know, 
two  portions  of  subjects,  the  noblesse,  and  the  com- 
monalty.   When  one  of  these  is  discontent,  the 
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togff  is  not  great ;  for  common  people  are  of  slow 
■otion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort ; 
oad  the  greater  sort  are  of  small  strength,  except 
fbe  moltirade  be  apt  and  ready  to  move  of  them- 
lelw*.  Then  is  the  danger,  when  the  greater  sort 
do  bnt  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters  amongst 
Ik  meaner,  that  then  they  may  declare  themselves. 
Tte  poets  feign,  that  the  rest  of  the  gods  M'ould 
kre  botmd  Jupiter ;  which  he  hearing  of,  by  the 
fontel  nf  Pallas,  sent  for  Briareus  with  his  hundred 
kifids  to  come  in  to  bis  aid.  An  emblem,  no  doubt, 
ID  show,  how  safe  it  is  for  monarchs  to  make  sure 
of  the  good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discon- 
taitmeiits  to  eraporate,  so  it  be  without  too  great 
isulency  or  bravery,  is  a  safe  way.  For  he  that 
ttraeth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound 
Uted  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers,  and  per- 
auiou  impoethuroations. 

The  part  of  Epimethens  might  well  become  Pro- 
■Hheus,  in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for  there  is 
0t  a  better  provision  against  them.  Epimetheus, 
v^ien  jfriefi  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at  last  shut  the 
a  and  kept  Hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Cer- 
Ittnlj  the  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  enter- 
taimn^  of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to 
bpef,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison 
l(  fiseontentments.  And  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a 
«i«*  government  and  proceeding,  when  it  can  hold 
■en's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfac- 
fan:  and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  man* 
•ff,  at  DO  evil  shall  appear  so  peremptory,  but  that 
il  hath  some  outlet  of  hope ;  which  is  the  less  hard 
i«  do,  because  both  particular  persons  and  factions 
<K  apt  enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to 
'fefe  that  which  they  believe  not 

^w,  the  foresight  and  prevention  that  there  be 
M  Hkely  or  fit  head,  whereunto  discontented  persons 
wy  resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join,  is  a 
liown  bat  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I  under- 
hand a  fit  bead  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness  and 
(>P«tatioQ;  that  hath  confidence  with  the  discontent- 
•4  party,  and  upon  whom  they  torn  their  eyes ;  and 
(kat  il  thought  discontented  in  his  own  particular : 
•tiieh  kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be  won  and  re- 
^t^tii  to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast  and  true 
•ttner;  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of  the 
•n*  party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  the 
*P«tation.  Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking 
*f  afl  ^tions  and  combinations  that  are  adverse  to 
^  stale,  and  setting  them  at  distance,  or  at  least 
ft«tnist  amongst  themselves,  is  one  not  of  the  worst 
'"'^to.  For  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those  that 
fc»M  with  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  be  full  of 
^•■cordand  faction;  and  those  that  are  against  it  be 
«tire  and  united. 

I  have  notedt  that  some  witty  and  sharp  speeches 
»l»ich  have  fallen  from  princes,  have  given  fire  to 
*^<ioni.  Cseaar  did  himself  infinite  hurt  in  that 
•P^^l  "  SyUa  nescivit  literas,  non  potiiit  dictare:" 
*iT  il  ^  nUerly  cut  off  that  hope  which  men  had 
**''<w»«4,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other  give 
*»h«  dietarorship*  Galba  undid  himself  by  that 
•peechj  "  Leg!  a  se  militem,  non  emi:'*  for  it  put 
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the  soldiers  out  of  hope  of  the  donative.  Probus 
likewise  by  that  speech,  "  Si  vixero,  non  opus  erit 
amplius  Romano  imperio  militibus  ;*'  a  speech  of 
great  despair  for  the  soldiers :  and  many  the  like. 
Surely,  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and 
ticklish  times,  to  beware  what  they  say ;  especially 
in  these  short  speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts, 
and  are  thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  inten> 
tions.  For,  as  for  large  discourses,  they  are  flat 
things,  and  not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  be  with- 
out some  great  person,  one,  or  rather  more,  of  mili- 
tary valour,  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing  of 
seditions  in  their  beginnings.  For  without  that, 
there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the 
first  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit.  And  the 
state  nmneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Tacitus  saith, 
*'  atque  is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  pessimum  faci- 
nus  auderent  pauci,  plures  vellent,  omnespaterentur." 
But  let  such  military  persons  be  assured  and  well 
reputed  of,  rather  than  factious  and  popular ;  holding 
also  good  correspondence  with  the  other  great  men 
in  the  state ;  or  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

XVI.     OF  ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, 
because  his  ordinary  M'orks  convince  it.  It  is  true, 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion :  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity. 
Nay  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of 
atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ;  that  is,  the 
school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus. 
For  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence 
duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God ;  than  that 
an  army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without 
a  divine  marshal.  The  Scripture  saith,  "  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God :"  it  is  not 
said,  '*  the  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart"  So  as 
he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he 
would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it, 
or  be  persuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a 
God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were 
no  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism 
is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than 
by  this;  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that 
their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  them- 
selves, and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
consent  of  others :  nay  more,  you  shall  have  atheists 
strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  sects : 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them 
that  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  whereas 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  thing 
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as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves? 
Epicurus  is  charged,  tliat  he  did  but  dissemble,  for 
his  credit's  sake,  when  he  affirmed  there  were  bless- 
ed natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  themselves  without 
having  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world. 
Wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in  secret 
he  thought  there  was  no  God.  But  certainly  he  is 
traduced ;  for  his  words  are  noble  and  divine  :  "  Non 
deos  vulgi  negare  profanum;  sed  vulgi  opiniones 
diis  applicare  profanum.*'  Plato  could  have  said  no 
more.  And  although  he  had  the  confidence  to  deny 
the  administration,  he  had  not  the  power  to  deny 
the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  west  have  names 
for  their  particular  gods,  though  they  have  no  name 
for  God :  as  if  the  heathens  should  have  had  the 
names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c,  but  not  the  word 
DeuM :  which  shows,  that  even  those  barbarous 
people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the 
latitude  and  extent  of  it.  So  that  against  atheists 
the  very  savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtilest 
philosophers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare ;  a 
Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some 
others ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they 
are  ;  for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  or 
superstition,  arc  by  the  adverse  part  branded  with 
the  name  of  atheists.  But  the  great  atheists  indeed 
are  hypocrites ;  which  are  ever  handling  holy  things, 
but  without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cau- 
terised in  the  end.  The  causes  of  atheism  are; 
divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many ;  for  any  one 
main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides;  but  many 
divisions  introduce  atheism.  Another  is,  scandal  of 
priests  ;  when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard 
saith,  **  non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos : 
quia  nee  sic  populus,  ut  sacerdos."  A  third  is  cus- 
tom of  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters;  which 
doth  by  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  reli- 
gion. And  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with 
peace  and  prosperity :  for  troubles  and  adversities 
do  more  bow  men's  minds  to  religion.  They  that 
deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility:  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he 
be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and 
ignoble  creature.  It  destroys  likewise  magnanimity, 
and  the  raising  of  human  nature :  for  take  an  exam- 
ple of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  cour- 
age he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himself  main- 
tained by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God, 
or  melior  natura  :  which  courage  is  manifestly  such, 
as  that  creature,  without  confidence  of  a  better  na- 
ture than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  forte  and  faith, 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain  : 
therefore  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in 
this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the  means 
to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  par- 
ticular persons,  so  it  is  in  nations  :  never  was  there 
such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Home;  of  this 
state  hear  what  Cicero  saith :  "  Quam  voluraus,  li- 
cet, patres  conscripti,  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  nu- 
mero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate 
Poenos,  nee  artibus  Grsecos,  nee  denique  hoc  ipso 
hujus  gentis  et   terne   domestico  nativoque  sensu 


Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos;  sed  pietate,  ae  religione, 
atque  hdcunA  sapientiA,  quod  deorum  immortaliom 
numine  omnia  regi  gubernariqoe  perspeximux,  om- 
nes  gentes  nationesque  superavimus.*' 


XVII.     OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all, 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  :  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contomely:   ftnd  cer- 
tainly superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. 
Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :    "  Surely," 
saith  he,  "  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  shoald  say, 
there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that 
they  should  say,  that  there  was  one  Plutarch*  that 
would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ; 
as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn."     And  as  the  con- 
tumely is/greater  towards   God,  so  the  danger  is 
greater  towards  men.     Atheism  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  lawa,  to  re- 
putation ;  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward 
moral  virtue,  though  religion  were   not :  but  super- 
stition dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men.     Therefore  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states  ;  for  it  makes  men  waiy  of 
themselves,  as  looking  no  farther  :  and  wc  see  the 
times  inclined  to  atheism,  as  the  time  of  Aogostus 
Caesar,   were  civil  times.      But  superstition  hath 
been  the  confusion  of  many  states ;  and  bringeth  in 
a  new  primum  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres 
of  government     The  master  of  superstition  is  the 
people ;    and  in  all  superstition  wise  men   follow 
fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  re- 
versed order.     It  was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the 
prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine 
of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway ;  that  the  school- 
men were  like  astronomers,  which  did  feign  eccen- 
trics and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs,   to 
save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things;  and  in  like  manner,  that  the  school- 
men had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate 
axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the 
church.     The  causes  of  superstition  are:  pleasing 
and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies:  excess  of  outward 
and  Pharisaical  holiness:    over-great  reverence  of 
traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church :  the 
stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and 
lucre :  the  favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions, 
which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  norelties : 
the  taking  an  aim  at   divine  matters  by  human, 
which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations: 
and  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  witti 
calamities  and  disasters.    Superstition  without  a  veil 
is  a  deformed  thing :  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to 
an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man ;  so  the  similitode  of  su- 
perstition to  religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed. 
And  as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms, 
so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of 
petty  observances.     There  is  a  superstition  in  avoid- 
ing superstition ;  when  men  think  to  do  best,  if  they 
go  farthest  from  the  superstition  formerly  received  : 
therefore  care  would  be  had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill 
purgings,  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad. 
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tbkfa  commotilf  is  done  when  the  people  is  the 

IfFOnfifT. 

XVIIL     OF  TRAVEL. 

TniTfl  in  the  yoanger  sort  is  a  part  of  education ; 
tn  (be  eMer  a  part  of  experience.  He  that  travel- 
Irth  mto  a  coimtTy  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  iht  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to  travel 
fbxt  young  men  trayel  under  some  tutor  or  grave 
•«mnt,  I  aJlow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that 
bih  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country 
kfon;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them 
iliat  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
vhfre  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek, 
vkt  rxf  rdsea  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth.  For 
rise  yoong  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad 
Me.  It  is  a  afrange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyages, 
ihtTt  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea, 
Bfn  should  make  diaries  ;  but  in  land-travel,  where- 
»  M>  mach  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they 
•flat  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
^hn  observation.  Let  diaries  therefore  be  brought 
i«tt«.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are : 
I**"  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they  give  au- 
*G»ce  to  ambassadors  ;  the  courts  of  justice  while 
^j  Hi  nnd  hear  causes  :  and  so  of  consistories  ec- 
ti*«iitic:  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the 
iDamnents  which  are  therein  extant :  the  walls 
bu)  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns,  and  so  the  ha- 
W1S  and  harbours :  antiquities  and  ruins;  libraries, 
*«>ltfgw,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are ; 
•dipping  and  navies;  houses,  and  gardens  of  state 
B^  plearare  near  great  cities ;  armories,  arsenals, 
tn^aiinef,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses,  exercises 
of  honraianship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and 
<kf  like ;  comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort 
^persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes, 
ea^ineli  and  rarities :  and  to  conclude,  whatsoever 
("memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go.  After  all 
»^icb,  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent 
"iqoiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings, 
faifralg,  capital  execntions,  and  such  shows,  men 
*»i  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  yet  are  they 
*t  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
^  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time 
^^ther  much,  this  yon  must  do ;  first,  as  was  said, 
^  must  have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before 
^  goeth.  Then  he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or 
^^.  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said 
^  hira  carry  with  him  also  some  card  or  book  de- 
bribing  the  country  where  he  travelleth,  which  will 
»*  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry.  Let  him  keep  also  a 
**^'  Let  him  not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town ; 
"^  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long : 
<*;.  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him 
'^^^  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the 
^^"^^  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac- 
'^'siijtMice.  Let  him  sequester  himself  from  the 
^mpany  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places 
^^  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where 
«  tttveHeth.  Let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one 
^*^  to  another,  procure  recommendation  to  some 
K«n  of  qutlitv  residing  in  the  place  whither  he 
T  2 


removeth  ;  that  he  may  use  his  favour  in  those  things 
he  desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may  abridge 
his  travel  with  much  profit.  As  for  the  acquaintance 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most 
of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  with  the  secre- 
taries and  employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country,  he  shall  suck  the  experi- 
ence of  many.  Let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent 
persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad ; 
that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth 
with  the  fame.  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and 
discretion  to  be  avoided:  they  are  commonly  for 
mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words.  And  let  a 
man  beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric 
and  quarrelsome  persons ;  for  they  will  engage  him 
into  their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  retumeth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance which  are  of  most  worth.  And  let  his  travel 
appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel 
or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  be  rather 
advised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories : 
and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country 
manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick 
in  some  fiowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into 
the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

XIX.     OF  EMPIRE.  • 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  things 
to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear:  and  yet  that 
commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at  the 
highest,  want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes  their 
minds  more  languishing:  and  have  many  represent- 
ations of  perils  and  shadows,  which  make  their 
minds  the  less  clear.  And  this  is  one  reason  also 
of  that  efi*ect  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of,  **  that 
the  king's  heart  is  inscrutable."  For  multitude  of 
jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant  desire,  that 
should  marshal  and  put  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh 
any  man^  heart  hard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it 
comes  likewise,  that  princes  many  times  make  them- 
selves desires,  and  set  their  hearts  upon  toys ;  some- 
times upon  a  building ;  sometimes  upon  erecting  of 
an  order;  sometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a  person; 
sometimes  upon  obtaining  excellency  in  some  art, 
or  feat  of  the  hand  ;  as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp ; 
Domitian  for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow ; 
Commodus  for  playing  at  fence  ;  Caracalla  for  driv- 
ing chariots ;  and  the  like.  This  seemeth  incredible 
unto  those  that  know  not  the  principle,  That  the 
mind  of  man  is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  pro- 
fiting in  small  things,  than  by  standing  at  a  stay  in 
great.  We  see  also,  that  kings  that  have  been  for- 
tunate conquerors  in  their  first  years,  it  being  not 
possible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that 
they  must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
turn  in  their  latter  years  to  he  superstitious  and 
melancholy :  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Dioclesian, 
and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  others; 
for  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and  findeth  a  stop, 
falleth  out  of  his  own  fevour,  and  is  not  the  thing 
he  was. 
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To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire :  it  is 
a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep ;  for  both  temper  and 
distemper  consist  of  contraries.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange 
them.  The  answer  of  ApoUonins  to  Vespasian  is 
full  of  excellent  instruction :  Vespasian  asked  him, 
what  was  Nero's  overthrow  ?  He  answered,  Nero 
could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  govern- 
ment sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high, 
sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as 
the  unequal  and  untimely  interchange  of  power 
pressed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  laUer 
times,  in  princes'  affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and 
shiftings  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are 
near ;  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them 
aloof.  But  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  fortune : 
and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer 
matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can 
forbid  the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.  The 
diiRculties  in  princes'  business  are  many  and  great ; 
but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often  in  their  own  mind. 
For  it  is  common  with  princes,  saith  Tacitus,  to  will 
contradictories.  "  Sunt  plerumque  regum  voluntates 
vehementes,  et  inter  se  contraris."  For  it  is  the 
solecism  of  power,  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and 
yet  not  to  endure  the  mean. 

Kings  have-to  deal  with  their  neighbours;  their 
wives ;  their  children ;  their  prelates  or  c]ergy  ; 
their  nobles;  their  second  nobles  or  gentlemen; 
their  merchants ;  their  commons ;  and  their  men  of 
war ;  and  from  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and 
circumspection  be  not  used. 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given,  the  occasions  are  so  variable,  save 
one,  whieh  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes  do 
keep  due  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do 
overgrow  so,  by  increase  of  territory,  by  embracing 
of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,  as  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them,  than  they  w^ere.  And 
this  is  generally  the  work  of  standing  counsels,  to 
foresee  and  to  hinder  it.  During  that  triumvirate  of 
kings.  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  England;  Francis 
the  First,  king  of  France ;  and  Charies  the  Fifth, 
emperor,  there  was  such  a  watch  kept,  that  none  of 
the  three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other 
two  would  straightways  l>alance  it,  either  by  confe- 
deration, or  if  need  were  by  a  war :  and  would  not 
in  any  wise  take  up  peace  at  interest.  And  the  like 
was  done  by  that  league,  which,  Guicciardine  saith, 
was  the  security  of  Italy,  made  between  Ferdinando, 
king  of  Naples ;  Lorenzius  Medices,  and  Ludovicus 
Sforza,  potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other  of 
Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  school- 
men to  be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made 
but  upon  a  precedent  injury,  or  provocation.  For 
there  is  no  question  but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent 
danger,  though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful 
cause  of  a  war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them. 
Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband; 
Roxolana,  Soly man's  wife,  was  the  destruction  of 
that  renowned  prince,  Sultan  Mustapha ;  and  other- 


wise troubled  his  house  and  soccessioii :  Edward  the 
second  of  England  his  queen  had  the  principal  hand 
in  the  de|)06ing  and  murder  of  her  husband.  Thii 
kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared,  chiefly,  when 
the  wives  have  plots  for  the  raising  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  else  that  they  be  advowtresset. 

For  their  children:  the  tragedies  likewise  of  the 
dangers  from  them  have  been  many :  and  generaUy, 
the  entering  of  the  fathers  into  suspicion  of  their 
children  hath  been  ever  unfortonate.  The  destruc 
tion  of  Mustapha,  that  we  named  before,  was  m 
fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the 
Turks,  from  Solyman  until  this  day,  is  suspected  to 
be  untrue,  and  of  strange  Uood ;  for  that  Solymu 
the  second  was  thought  to  be  supposititiouSL  The 
destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young  prince  of  rare 
towardness,  by  Constantius  the  Great,  his  father, 
was  in  like  manner  fatal  to  his  house  ;  for  both  Con- 
stantinus  and  Constans,  his  sons,  died  violent  deaths; 
and  Constantinus  his  other  son  did  little  better; 
who  died  indeed  of  sickness,  but  after  that  Jaliajnu 
had  taken  arms  against  him.  The  destructiaii  of 
Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  ther  second  of  Macedoo, 
turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  repentancf. 
And  many  like  examples  there  are  ;  but  few  or  none 
where  the  fathers  had  good  by  such  distrust,  except 
it  were  where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  arms  against 
them;  as  was  Solymus  the  first  against  Bajazet: 
and  the  three  sons  of  Henry  the  Second,  king  of 
England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  prond  and 
great,  there  is  also  danger  from  them :  as  it  was  in 
the  iimes  of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  who  with  their  crosiers  did 
almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet  they 
had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings,  William 
Rufiis,  Henry  the  first,  and  Henry  the  second.  The 
danger  is  not  from  that  state,  but  where  it  hath  a 
dependence  of  foreign  authority;  or  where  the 
churchmen  come  in,  and  are  elected,  not  by  the 
collation  of  the  king  or  particular  patrons,  but  by 
the  people. 

For  their  nobles ;  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  it  ii 
not  amiss ;  but  to  depress  them,  may  make  a  king 
more  absoltite,  but  less  safe ;  and  less  able  to  pe^ 
form  any  thing  that  he  desires.  I  have  noted  it  in 
my  "  History  of  king  Henry  the  seventh  of  Eng- 
land," who  depressed  his  nobility;  whereupon  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  times  were  full  of  difficulties 
and  troubles :  for  the  nobility,  though  they  continued 
loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate  with  him 
in  his  business.  So  that  in  effect  he  was  fain  to  do 
all  things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles ;  there  is  not  much  danger 
from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed.  They  tnay 
sometimes  discourse  high,  but  that  doth  little  hurt: 
besides,  they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent :  and  lastly, 
being  the  most  immediate  in  authority  with  the 
common  people,  they  do  best  temper  popular  com- 
motions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  arc  vena  porta ;  and  if 
they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  ItmU, 
but  win  have  empty  veins,  and  nourish  little,     Tascs 
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ud  UDpostB  Upon  them  do  seldom  good  to  the  king's 
rfTcooei  for  that  that  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he 
iMeth  in  the  shire ;  the  particalar  rates  being  in- 
creued,  bat  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  de- 
cmsed. 

For  their  commana,  there  is  little  danger  from 
then,  except  it  be  where  they  hare  great  and  potent 
heads;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point  of  reli- 
jiao,  or  their  cnstomSp  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
vhrre  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are  used 
to  donatives,  whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  jani- 
aries,  and  pretorian  bands  of  Rome ;  but  trainings 
ttmsn,  and  arming  them  in  several  places,  and  un- 
der several  commanders,  and  without  donatives,  are 
things  of  defence  and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause 
food  or  evil  times ;  and  which  have  much  venera- 
tHA,  but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are 
10  fffifct  eomprehended in  those  two  remembrances: 
Meaiento  quod  es  homo ;"  and  *'  Memento  quod 
«  Deos,"  or  "  vice  Dei :"  the  one  bridleth  their 
povfr,  and  the  other  their  will. 

XX.     OF  COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
(nut  of  giving  counsel.  For  in  other  confidences, 
Ben  commit  the  parts  of  life ;  their  lands,  their 
goods,  their  children,  their  credit,  some  particular 
s^i  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  counsellors, 
they  commit  the  whole:  by  how  much  the  more 
ihrj  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.  The 
«i«r5t  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to 
iHy  apon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not  without: 
^t  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  his 
blewcd  Son,  **  the  Counsellor."  Solomon  hath  pro- 
•WDced,  that  *'  in  counsel  is  stability."  Things 
nil  have  their  first  or  second  agitation ;  if  they  be 
tot  loutrd  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will 
he  tocsed  Dpon  the  waves  of  fortune ;  and  be  full  of 
utncutancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of 
«  dnmken  man.  Solomon's  son  found  the  force  of 
MnucI,  sA  his  father  saw  the  necessity  of  it.  For 
Ihe  bdored  kingdom  of  God  M^as  first  rent  and 
hrokm  by  ill  counsel;  upon  which  counsel  there 
ve  let,  fbr  our  instruction,  the  two  marks  whereby 
M  eooncel  is  for  ever  best  discerned :  that  it  was 
7«og  counsel,  for  the  persons ;  and  violent  counsel, 
ki  ihe  matter. 

The  amcient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the 
ncorpoTHtion  and  inseparable  conjunction  of  counsel 
■ith  ktng«y  and  the  wise  and  politic  use  of  counsel 
bf  krags  :  the  one,  in  that  they  say  Jupiter  did  roar- 
ly  Metia,  which  signifieth  counsel;  whereby  they 
UKciKJi,  that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel ;  the 
(4htr  in  that  which  foUoweth,  which  was  thus : 
thty  tay  after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  she 
raneeir^  by  him,  and  was  with  child,  but  Jupiter 
■uffrwl  her  not  to  stay  till  she  brought  forth,  but 
t«i  her  op ;  whereby  he  became  himself  with  child, 
mA  vaa  delirered  of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head. 
Viueh  monstrous  fable  containeth  a  secret  of  em- 


pire ;  how  kings  are  to  make  use  of  their  council  of 
state :  that,  first,  they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto 
them,  which  is  the  first  begetting  or  impregnation ; 
but  when  they  are  elaborate,  moulded  and  shaped 
in  the  womb  of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  suflfer  not 
their  council  to  go  through  with  the  resolution 
and  direction,  as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  but  take 
the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it 
appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  di- 
rections, which,  because  they  come  forth  with  pru- 
dence and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  armed, 
proceeded  from  themselves,  and  not  only  firom  their 
authority,  but,  the  more  to  add  reputation  to  them- 
selves, from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniences  of  coun- 
sel, and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that 
have  been  noted  in  calling  and  using  counsel  are 
three.  First,  the  revealing  of  afifairs,  whereby  they 
become  less  secret.  Secondly,  the  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were  less  of  them- 
selves. Thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully 
counselled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  coun- 
sel, than  of  him  that  is  counselled.  For  which  in- 
couTeniences  the  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of 
France,  in  some  kings'  times,  hath  introduced  cabi- 
net councils :  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  bound  to  communicate 
all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  extract  and 
select.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  con- 
sulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare  what  he 
will  do.  But  let  princes  beware,  that  the  unsecret- 
ing  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themselves.  And 
as  for  cabinet  counsels,  it  may  be  their  motto; 
**  Plenus  rimarum  sum :  '*  one  futile  person,  that 
maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than 
many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.  It  is  true, 
there  be  some  afiairs  which  require  extreme  secrecy, 
which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  persons  be- 
sides the  king:  neither  are  those  counsels  unpros- 
perous;  for  besides  the  secrecy,  they  commonly  go 
on  constantly  in  one  spirit  of  direction  without  dis- 
traction. But  then  it  must  be  a  pradent  king,  such 
as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  in- 
ward counsellors  had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and 
especially  true  and  trusty  to  the  king's  enda ;  as  it 
was  with  king  Henry  the  seventh  of  England,  who 
in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself  to  none, 
except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakening  of  authority,  the  fable  showeth 
the  remedy.  Nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather 
exalted  than  diminished,  when  they  are  in  the  chair 
of  council;  neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved 
of  his  dependences  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over-greatness  in  one 
counsellor,  or  an  over-strict  combination  in  divers ; 
which  arc  things  soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel 
with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly  "  Non  inveniet 
fidem  super  terram"  is  meant  of  the  nature  of 
times,  and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There  be 
that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct;  not  crafty  and  involved:  let  princes 
above  all  draw  to  themselves  such  natures.    Besides, 
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counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  bnt  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another;  so 
that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends, 
it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  But  the  best 
remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counsellors,  as  well 
as  their  counsellors  know  them : 

'*  Principis  est  virtus  maximm  nosse  suos." 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too 
speculative  into  their  sovereign's  person.  The  true 
composition  of  a  counsellor  is  rather  to  be  skilful 
in  their  master's  business,  than  in  bis  nature ;  for 
then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his 
humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  if  they 
take  the  opinions  of  their  council  both  separately 
and  together :  for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but 
opinion  before  others  is  more  reverent.  In  private, 
men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours ;  and  in 
consort, men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humours; 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both  :  and  of  the  inferior 
sort,  rather  in  private,  to  preserve  freedom  ;  of  the 
greater,  rather  in  consort,  to  preserve  respect.  It  is 
in  vain  for  princes  to  take  counsel  concerning  mat- 
ters, if  they  take  no  counsel  likewise  concerning 
persons :  for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images ;  and 
the  life  of  the  execution  of  affairs  resteth  in  the  good 
choice  of  persons.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  consult 
concerning  persons  secundum  genera,  as  in  an  idea 
or  mathematical  description,  what  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  person  should  be ;  for  the  greatest 
errors  are  committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown, 
in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  truly  said, 
"  optimi  consiliarii  mortui ;"  books  will  speak  plain, 
when  counseUors  blanch.  Therefore  it  is  good  to 
be  conversant  in  them,  specially  the  books  of  such 
as  themselves  have  been  actors  upon  the  stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day,  in  most  places,  are  but 
familiar  meetings ;  where  matters  are  rather  talked 
on,  than  debated :  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the 
order  or  act  of  council  It  wore  better,  that  in  causes 
of  weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and 
not  spoken  to  till  the  next  day ;  "in  nocte  consilium." 
So  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union  between 
England  and  Scotland;  which  was  a  grave  and  or- 
derly assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for  petitions : 
for  both  it  gives  the  suitors  more  certainty  for  their 
attendance ;  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  matters  of 
estate,  that  they  may  hoc  agere.  In  choice  of  com- 
mittees, for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is 
better  to  choose  indifferent  persons,  than  to  make 
an  indifferency  by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong 
on  both  sides.  I  commend  also  standingcommissions; 
as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some 
providences ;  for  where  there  be  divers  particular 
councils,  and  but  one  council  of  estate,  as  it  is  in 
Spain,  they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  standing 
commissions ;  save  that  they  have  greater  authority. 
Let  such  as  are  to  inform  councils  out  of  their  par- 
ticular professions,  as  lawyers,  seamen,  mint-men, 
and  the  like,  be  first  heard  before  committees ;  and 
then,  as  occasion  serves,  before  the  council.  And 
let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious 
manner ;  for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  in- 
form them.     A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or 


seats  about  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form«  but  ar» 
things  of  substance ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  basiness ;  bat  in 
the  other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellor*' 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides 
in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he  opens  hia  own 
inclination  too  much  in  that  which  he  propoundrtb : 
for  else  counsellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him, 
and  instead  of  gluing  free  counsel,  sing  kim  a  aoog 
of  Placebo. 

XXL     OP  DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if 
you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  ialL  And  again, 
it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which  at  first 
offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  consumelh  pan 
and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price.  For  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  in  the  common  verse,  tumeth  a  bald 
noddle,  after  she  hath  presented  her  loeka  in  front, 
and  no  hold  taken :  or  at  least  tumeth  the  handle 
of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and  after  the  beJly, 
which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater 
wisdom,  than  well  to^ime  the  beginnings  and  onsets 
of  things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once 
seem  light :  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men. 
than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  aome 
dangers  half  way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their  approaches: 
for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall 
asleep.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived  with  too 
long  shadows,  as  some  have  been  when  the  moon 
was  low,  and  shone  on  their  enemies'  back,  and  so 
to  shoot  off  before  the  time ;  or  to  teach  dangers  to 
come  on,  by  over-early  buckling  towards  them,  is 
another  extreme.  The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the 
occasion,  as  we  said,  must  ever  be  well  weighed ; 
and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  begimungs 
of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyet, 
and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed.  For  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is 
secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity  in  the  execution. 
For  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execotion, 
there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity  ;  like  the 
motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as 
it  outruns  the  eye. 

XXIL    OF  CUNNING. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom. 
And  certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man  ;  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that 
can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  i^y  well ;  so 
there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  fac- 
tions, that  are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is 
one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  another  tioDg 
to  understand  matters ;  for  many  are  perfect  in  men's 
humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real 
part  of  business;  which  is  the  constitution  of  one 
that  hath  studied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men 
are  fitter  for  practice  than  for  counsel ;  and  they  are 
good  but  in  their  own  alley :  turn  them  to  new  nea, 
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ffid  they  hare  lost  their  aim :  so  as  the  old  rule  to 
Jiaow  a  tool  from  a  wise  man,  **  Mitte  ambos  ntidos 
iui  igooCos,  et  Tidebis,"  dotli  scarce  hold  for  them. 
Aod  becaase  these  cunning  men  are  like  haber- 
duhen  of  small  wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth 
(hnrihop. 

It  is  a  point  of  canning,  to  wait  npon  him  with 
vkam  you  speak  with  your  eye  ;  as  the  Jesuits  give 
uiopreeept;  fbr  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have 
«eitt  hearts  and  transpsrent  countenances.  Yet 
this  would  be  done  with  a  demure  abasing  of  your 
I  fft  fometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  ako  do  use. 
I  Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ob- 
tata  of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
^  puty  with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other  dis- 
mmci  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  ol>- 
jcdiona.  I  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary,  that 
Km  came  to  qoeen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills 
fofign,  but  he  would  always  first  put  her  into  some 
Afeoarse  of  estate,  that  she  might  the  less  mind 
the  bills. 

The  like  aurprise  may  be  made  by  moving  things 
vhen  the  party  it  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  con- 
adtr  sdfisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business,  that  he  doubts 
ttne  other  would  handsomely  and  effectually  move, 
kt  faim  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  move  it  himself 
■mh  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was 
■to  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a 
freater  appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer,  to 
know  more. 

Aod  because  it  works  better  when  any  thing 
Kfmeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  than  if 
1^  ofler  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  ques- 
^by  showing  another  visage  and  countenance 
t^  you  are  wont ;  to  the  end  to  give  occasion  for 
the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change ; 
>s  Kehemiah  did,  "  And  I  had  not  before  that  time 
^  tad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is 
V^  to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of 
!«•  weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice 
to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be  asked 
^  question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Narcissus 
H  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messalina 
i&d  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  him- 
«H  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name  of 
lfe«  worW ;  as  to  say,  The  world  says,  or,  There  is  a 
•jwwh  abroad. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
pot  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript, 
«•  if  it  had  been  a  bye-matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have 
"P^^  he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intend- 
^  vtotn  ;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again, 
^  ipetk  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almost 
fcpgot, 

Borne  procore  themselves  to  be  surprised  at  such 
^^  MM  it  it  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon 
^  Middenly  come  upon  them ;  and  to  be  found  with 
*  klter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  somewhat  which 
"*y  »re  not  accustomed ;  to  the  end  they  may  be 


apposed  of  those  things,  which  of  themselves  they 
are  desirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a 
man's  own  name,  which  he  would  have  another  man 
learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage.  I 
knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secretary's 
place  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet  kept  good 
quarter  between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one 
with  another  upon  the  business;  and  the  one  of  them 
said,  that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a 
monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  did  not 
affect  it :  the  other  straight  caught  up  those  words, 
and  discoursed  with  fivers  of  his  friends,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretaiy  in  the  de- 
clination of  a  monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold 
of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the  queen;  who 
hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy,  took  it  so  ill, 
as  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call, 
the  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;  which  is,  when 
that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if 
another  had  said  it  to  him;  and  to  say  truth,  it  is 
not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between  two, 
to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first  moved 
and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and 
dart  at  others,  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives ; 
as  to  say.  This  I  do  not :  as  Tigellinus  did  towards 
Burrhus,  *'  se  non  diversas  spes,  sed  incolumitatem 
imperatoris  simpliciter  spectare." 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  but  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale ;  which  serveth  both  to  keep 
themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry 
it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning,  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick 
the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait 
to  speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say ;  and  how  far 
about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters 
they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it;  it  is  a  thing  of 
great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question,  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like 
to  him,  that  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking 
in  Paul's,  another  suddenly  came  behind  him,  and 
called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat  straightways 
he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning 
are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list 
of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state, 
than  that  cunning  men  pass  for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts 
and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into  the  main 
of  it;  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient  stairs  and 
entries,  but  never  a  fair  room.  Therefore  you  shall 
see  them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the  conclusion,  but 
are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters.  And 
yet  commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  inability, 
and  would  be  thought  wits  of  direction.  Some  build 
rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and,  as  we  now 
say,  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  soundness 
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of  their  own  proceedings.  But  Solomon  saitb, 
"  Prudens  adrertit  ad  gressus  suos :  stultus  divertit 
ad  dolos/' 

XXIII.     OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S  SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself:  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden.  And  certainly 
men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves  waste  the 
public.  Divide  with  reason  between  self-love  and 
society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself,  as  thou  be  not 
false  to  others ;  especially  to  thy  king  and  country. 
It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man*s  actions,  Himself.  It 
is  right  earth.  For  that  only  stands  fast  upon  his 
own  centre :  whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity 
with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  centre  of  another 
which  they  benefit  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's 
self  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sovereign  prince,  becanse 
themselves  are  not  only  themselves,  but  their  good 
and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public  fortune.  But  it 
is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citi- 
zen in  a  republic.  For  whatsoever  affairs  pass  such 
a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends : 
which  must  needs  be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends 
of  his  master  or  state.  Therefore  let  princes  or 
states  choose  such  servants  as  have  not  this  mark ; 
except  they  mean  their  service  should  be  made  but 
the  accessary.  That  which  maketh  the  effect  more 
pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion  is  lost:  it  were  dis- 
proportion enough  for  the  servant's  good  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  ex- 
treme, when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry 
things  against  a  great  good  of  the  master's.  And 
yet  that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers,  treasurers,  am- 
bassadors, generals,  and  other  false  and  corrupt  ser- 
vants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl  of  their 
own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
master's  great  and  important  affairs.  And  for  the 
most  part,  the  good  such  servants  receive,  is  after 
the  model  of  their  own  fortune ;  but  the  hurt  they 
sell  for  that  good,  is  after  the  model  of  their  master's 
fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  extreme 
self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire,  and  it 
were  but  to  roast  their  eggs:  and  yet  these  men 
many  times  hold  credit  with  their  masters,  because 
their  study  is  but  to  please  them,  and  profit  them- 
selves :  and  for  either  respect  they  will  abandon  the 
good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches 
thereof  a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  spre  to  leave  a  house  somewhat 
before  it  fall.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that 
thnists  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room 
for  him.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is 
specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which,  as  Cicero 
says  of  Pompey,  are  "  sui  amantes  sine  rivali,"  are 
many  times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have 
all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become 
in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 


XXIV.     OF  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  iSrst  are  ill 
shapen ;  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  biiilu 
of  time.  Yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first 
bring  honour  into  their  family,  are  commcmly  more 
worthy  than  most  that  succeed ;  so  the  first  prece- 
dent, if  it  be  good,  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation. 
For  ill,  to  roan's  nature,  as  it  stands  perverted*  hath 
a  natural  motion  strongest  in  continuance;  hot  good, 
as  a  forced  motion,  strongest  at  first.  Surely  evexy 
medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  ap- 
ply new  remedies,  must  expect  new  evils ;  for  time 
is  the  greatest  innovator :  and  if  time  of  course  alter 
things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counael  shall 
not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it 
be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit  And  those  things 
which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  coo- 
federate  within  themselves:  whereas  new  things 
piece  not  so  well ;  but  though  they  help  by  their 
utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconfbrmity.  Be- 
sides, they  are  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and 
less  favoured.  All  this  is  true  if  time  stood  still ; 
which  contrariwise  moveth  so  round,  that  a  frowaxd 
retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  in- 
novation ;  and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old 
times  are  but  vL  scorn  to  the  new.  It  were  good, 
therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  iimo* 
vateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  scarce  to 
be  perceived:  for  otherwise,  whatsoever  is  new  is 
nnlooked  for;  and  ever  it  mends  some,  and  impairs 
others :  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune, 
and  thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a 
wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good 
also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the 
necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  weH 
to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth 
on  the  change ;  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that 
pretendeth  the  reformation.  And  lastly,  that  the 
novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a 
suspect;  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  '4hat  we  make 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about 
us,  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  so  to  walk  in  it." 

XXV.    OF  DESPATCH. 

Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which 
the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion, 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities  and 
secret  seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore  measure  not 
despatch  by  the  times  of  sitting,  but  by  the  adranec^ 
ment  of  the  business.  And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the 
large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed  i  so 
in  business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not 
taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  despatch. 
It  is  the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  off  speedily 
for  the  time ;  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of 
business,  because  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  an- 
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ether  by  cottiog  off:  and  business  so  handled  at 
ferenil  nttings  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly  back- 
rard  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew 
a  wiic  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he  saw 
mm  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we 
Bar  make  an  end  the  sooner.*' 

Ob  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a  rich  thing. 
For  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of 
vares ;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where 
ilkfre  is  »naU  despatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards 
hare  betn  noted  to  be  of  small  despatch :  "  Mi  venga 
U  moerfe  de  Spagna  \"  Let  my  death  come  from 
Spain ;  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Gfre  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  in- 
fcrmatioa  in  business;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the 
(pghniing,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance 
of  their  speeches :  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own 
<vder,  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
f^oua  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he 
maid  ha?e  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own 
nnrte.  But  sometimes  it  is  seen,  that  the  modera- 
larb  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time :  but  there 
•  no  such  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  state 
ti  the  qoestion ;  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  frivo- 
W  q>eeeh  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curi- 
9a  speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  as  a  robe  or 
nude  with  a  long  train  is  for  race.  Prefaces,  and 
)aMiges,  and  excusations,  and  other  speeches  of  re- 
frrmee  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of  time ;  and 
rtiw^  ihey  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are 
Intery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material,  when 
A«c  U  any  impediment  or  obstruction  in  men's 
tiSi;  for  prc-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth 
frt&ce  of  speech ;  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the 
■Bgnent  enter^ 

Above  all  things,  order  and  distribution,  and  sin- 
^g  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  despatch :  so  as  the 
ftitnbntion  be  not  too  subtile;  for  he  that  doth  not 
iWde  will  never  enter  well  into  business ;  and  he 
that  divideth  too  much,  will  never  come  out  of  it 
eJcirfy.  To  choose  time,  is  to  save  time ;  and 
Baseiionable  motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There 
b?  three  parts  of  business;  the  preparation,  the  de- 
fate  or  examination,  and  the  perfection.  Whereof, 
if  yoo  look  for  despatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the 
•wk  of  many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few. 
The  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing, 
^h  for  the  most  part  facilitate  despatch :  for  though 
tt  iboold  be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is 
■Mre  pregnant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite;  as 
*»heft  are  more  generative  than  dust. 

XXVL     OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

U  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are 
*Wr  than  tbey  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem 
^'•er  ihma  they  are.  But  howsoever  it  be  between 
lAtioas,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man. 
^*  ai  the  apostle  saith  of  godliness,  "  having 
k  Abow  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there- 
^'»*  §0  eertainly  there  arc  in  point  of  wisdom  and 
*>ffidency  that  to  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly ; 
**  mtgno  conatu  nugas.''     It  is  a  ridiculous  thing, 


and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see 
what  shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what  pro- 
spectives  to  make  superficies  to  seem  body  that  hath 
depth  and  bulk.  Some  are  so  close  and  reserved, 
as  they  will  not  show  their  wares  but  by  a  dark 
light;  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat; 
and  when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak 
of  that  they  do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not 
well  speak.  Some  help  themselves  with  counte- 
nance and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero 
saith  of  Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him,  he  fetch- 
ed one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent 
the  other  down  to  his  chin :  *'  respondes,  altero  ad 
frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso  super- 
cilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere."  Some  think 
to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  pe- 
remptory ;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that 
which  they  cannot  make  good.  Some,  whatsoever 
is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem  to  despise  or  make 
light  of  it  as  impertinent  or  curious ;  and  so  would 
have  their  ignorance  seem  judgment  Some  are 
never  without  a  difference,  and  commonly  by  amus- 
ing men  with  a  subtilty  blanch  the  matter ;  of  whom 
A.  Gellius  saith,  '*  hominem  delirum,  qui  verborum 
minutiis  rerum  frangit  pondera."  Of  which  kind 
also,  Plato  in  his  **  Protagoras"  bringeth  in  Prodi- 
cus  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that 
consisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Generally  such  men  in  aU  deliberations  find 
ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit 
to  object  and  foretell  difiUculdes :  for  when  proposi- 
tions are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if 
they  be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work :  which 
false  point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.  To 
conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  inward 
beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise 
men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion ;  but  let  no  man 
choose  them  for  employment,  for  certainly  you  were 
better  take  for  business  a  man  somewhat  absurd, 
than  over  formal. 

XXVIL     OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together,  in  few  words, 
than  in  that  speech ;  "  Whosoever  is  delighted  in 
solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast,  or  a  god."  For  it 
is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred,  and 
aversation  towards  society,  in  any  men,  hath  some- 
what of  the  savage  beast :  but  it  is  most  untrue, 
that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine 
nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude, but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a 
man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation:  such  as  is 
found  to  have  l)een  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of 
the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides  the  Candian,  Numa  the 
Roman,  Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  and  Apollonius  of 
Tyana ;  and  truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient 
hermits,  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  little 
do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it 
extendeth.     For  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces 
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are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures;  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage 
meeteth  with  it  a  little ;  **  Magna  civitas,  magna 
solitude  ;*'  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scat- 
tered, so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the 
most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods.  But 
we  may  go  farther  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is 
a  mere  and  miserable  solitude,  to  want  true  friends, 
without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness.  And 
even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  unfit  for  friend- 
ship, he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  hu- 
I  manity. 

J  A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the  heart, 
which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce. 
\Ve  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  not  much 
otherwise  in  the  mind;  you  may  take  sarza  to  open 
the  liver ;  steel  to  open  the  spleen ;  flour  of  sul- 
phur for  the  lungs;  castoreum  for  the  brain;  but 
no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to 
whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon 
the  heart,  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe,  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of 
friendship,  whereof  we  speak;  so  great,  as  they 
purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
safety  and  greatness.  For  princes,  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects 
and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to 
make  themselves  capable  thereof,  they  raise  some 
persons  to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and  almost 
equals  to  themselves;  which  many  times  sorteth 
to  inconvenience.  The  modem  languages  give  unto 
such  persons  the  name  of  favourites  or  privadoes ; 
as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  conversation :  but 
the  Roman  name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause 
thereof;  naming  them  "  participes  curarum ;"  for 
it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knoL  And  we  see  plainly, 
that  this  hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passion- 
ate princes  only,  but  by  the  wisest  and  most  politic 
that  ever  reigned,  who  have  oftentimes  joined  to 
themselves  some  of  their  servants,  whom  both  them- 
selves have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  like- 
wise to  call  them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the 
word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey,  after  sumamed  the  Great,  to  that  height, 
that  Pompey  vaunted  himself  for  Sylla's  over-match. 
For  when  he  had  the  consulship  for  a  friend  of  his 
against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a 
little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great,  Pom- 
pey turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him 
be  quiet ;  for  that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising, 
than  the  sun  setting.  With  Julius  Caesar,  Decireus 
Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him 
down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after 
his  nephew.  And  this  was  the  man  that  had  power 
with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For  when 
Ceesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard 
of  some  ill  presages,  and  especially  a  dream  of  Cal- 


pumia ;  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him,  He  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  the  senate,  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  bet- 
ter dream.  And  it  seemeth,  his  favour  was  so  great, 
as  Antonins,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited  Terbatim 
in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  •'  tchc- 
fica,"  witch;  as  if  he  had  enchanted  Cssar.  Au- 
gustus raised  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to 
that  height,  as  when  he  consulted  with  Mecenaa 
about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia»  Mscenas 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  him.  That  he  must  either 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  hi* 
life;  there  was  no^hird  way,  he  had  made  him  so 
great.  With  Tiberius  Ciesar  Sejanoa  had  ascended 
to  that  height,  as  they  two  were  tenned  and  reck- 
oned as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius  in  a  letter  to 
him  saith;  "  Htec  pro  amiciti^  nostrA  non  ocenltaTi  :** 
and  the  whde  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friend- 
ship as  to  a  goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  dear- 
ness  of  friendship  between  them  two.  The  like  or 
more  was  between  Septimius  Severus  and  PlSntia- 
nus.  For  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Plantianus ;  and  would  often  maintain 
Plantianns  in  doing  affronts  to  his  son:  and  did 
write  also  in  a  letter  to  the  senate  by  these  words : 
"  I  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over. 
live  me."  Now  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Tra- 
jan or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought 
that  this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodoesa  of 
nature ;  but  being  men  so  wise,  of  such  strengib 
and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of  them- 
selves, as  all  these  were ;  it  provelh  most  pUinl3% 
that  they  found  their  own  felicity,  though  as  great 
as  ever  happened  to  mortal  men,  but  as  an  half 
piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to  make  it 
entire ;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were  princes 
that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all  these 
could  not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  foi gotten  what  Commineus  obaerv- 
eth  of  his  first  master  duke  Charles  the  Hardy, 
namely.  That  he  would  communicate  his  secrets 
with  none:  and  least  of  all  those  secrets  which 
troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and 
saith.  That  towards  his  latter  time,  that  closeness 
did  impair,  and  a  little  perish  his  nnderstanding. 
Surely  Commineus  might  have  made  the  same  judg- 
ment also  if  it  hnd  pleased  him,  of  his  second  mas- 
ter Lewis  the  eleventh,  whose  closeness  was  indeed 
his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark, 
but  true;  "  Cor  ne  edito,"  eat  not  the  heart.  ^Cer-  i 
tainjjff  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phraaeAtfey  ^ 
tTnTwnntJjnpnjg^trwi^  ^fltpj  are  can- 

nj^s  of  their  own  Ijeaits.'  But  one  thing  is  most 
a'Hmirable,  wherewith  I  will  conclude  thls'BrstTrult 
of  friendihip,  which  is,l[5iiat  this  communicaUog  of 
a  man's  self  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects ; 
for  it  redoubleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs.  For 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that 
imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth 
the  lessj]  So  that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a 
roan's  rmnd  of  like  virtue,  as  the  alchcmista  use  to 
attribute  to  their  stone,  for  man's  body;  that  it 
worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  gaod  and 
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bmefit  of  nature.  But  yet,  without  praying  in  aid 
rf  tJchemisis,  there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in 
i1k  ordinary  course  of  nature.  For  in  bodies,  union 
Kirr^heneth  and  cherisheth  any  natural  action; 
a&i  an  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  duUeth  any 
miki)t  impression ;  and  even  so  is  it  of  minds. 

Tbe  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
BTcreign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for 
(bf  affections.  For  friendship  maketh  indeed  a 
(ur  day  in  the  affections,  from  storm  and  tempests ; 
tot  it  maketh  day-light  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
oarknets  and  confusion  of  thoughts  :  neither  is  this 
lob*  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a 
na  receiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come 
h  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind 
licniht  with  many  thoughts,  his  w4ts  and  under- 
taking do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communi- 
:«iA;  and  discoursing  with  another :  be  tosseth  his 
*fiiui^tM  more  easily;  he  marshalleth  them  more 
\iMy ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are 
*Mmd  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than 
hiouelf;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse, 
Aan  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said  by 
Iknuitoeles  to  the  king  of  Persia,  That  speech  was 
U»eloth  of  ArraSf  opened  and  put  abroad,  whereby 
(W  iffiigeiy  doth  appear  in  figure ;  whereas  in 
tlh«gbt8  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  is  this 
iKond  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening  the  under- 
Mndtng^  lestrained  only  to  such  fsiends,  as  are 
lUe  to  giTe  a  man  counsel :  they  indeed  are  best : 
^t  even,  without  that,  a  man  leameth  of  himself 
vd  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whet- 
%tH  hi8  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts 
»(.  In  a  word ;  a  man  were  better  relate  himself 
A  a  statoe  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to 
IMia  smother. 

^  DOW,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
'wplftc,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open, 
ol  feUeth  within  vulgar  observation ;  which  is 
fetUul  counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith 
*eU  in  one  of  his  snigmas,  Dry  light  is  ever  the 
Ul  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man 
fccfircth  by  counsel  from  another,  is  drier  and 
pttrfr,  than  that  which  cometh  from  his  own  under- 
•Ming  and  judgment;  which  is  ever  infused  and 
®»icfaed  in  his  affections  and  customs.  So  as 
it^re  it  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel 
(hat  a  friend  giveth«  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself, 
« there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and  of 
» flaltcrer.  For0iere  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a 
™*b'«  self;  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against^ 
^tteiy  of  a  man's  self,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Cflttwel  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  concerning  man^ 
*«i  the  other  eonceming  business.  For  the  first, 
^  beat  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is 
^  fiuthM  admosiition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  a 
Btti'a  self  to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  some- 
^'o^  t^  piercing  and  corrosive.  Reading  good 
^^  of  morality^  is  a  little  fiat  and  dead.  Observ- 
•8  our  faults  in  others,  is  sometimes  improper  for 
*^  case :  liut  the  best  receipt,  best,  I  say,  to  work, 
*1  be«t  to  take,  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It 
•  a  Mrangc  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
mmut  abmrdities  many,  especially  of  the  greater 


sort,  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of 
them  ;  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune.  For,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men 
**  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently 
forget  their  own  shape  and  favour."  As  for  busi- 
ness, a  man  may  think  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see 
no  more  than  one ;  or  that  a  gamester  seeth  always 
more  than  a  looker-on  ;  or  that  a  man  in  anger  is 
as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four  and 
twenty  letters ;  or  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off,  as 
well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other 
fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in 
all.  But  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel 
is  that  which  setteth  business  straight  And  if  any 
man  think,  that  he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be 
by  pieces ;  asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one 
man,  and  in  another  business  of  another  man ;  it  is 
well,  that  is  to  say,  better  perhaps  than  if  he  asked 
none  at  all,  but  he  runneth  two  dangers :  one,  that 
he  shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled ;  for  it  is  a  rare- 
thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend, 
to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth 
it  The  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel  given, 
hurtful  and  unsafe,  though  with  good  meaning,  and 
mixed  partly  of  mischief,  and  partly  of  remedy: 
even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician  that  is  thought 
good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  yon  complain  of,  but 
is  unacquainted  with  your  body ;  and  therefore  may 
put  you  in  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth 
your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the 
disease  and  kill  the  patient.  But  a  friend  that  is 
wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate,  will  beware 
by  farthering  any  present  business  how  he  dasheth 
upon  other  inconvenience.  And  therefore  rest  not 
upon  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather  distract 
and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship,  peace 
in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment,  fol- 
loweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the  pomegranate, 
full  of  many  kernels ;  I  mean  aid,  and  bearing  a 
part  in  all  actions  and  occasions.  Here  the  best 
way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friend- 
ship, is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are 
which  a  man  cannot  do  himself;  and  then  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients 
to  say.  That  a  friend  is  another  himself ;  for  fhat  a 
friend  is  far  more  than  himselt  Men  have  their 
time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things 
which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing 
of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  Hke.  If 
a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure, 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him. 
So  that  a  man  hath  as  it  were  two  lives  in  his 
desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  con- 
fined to  a  place  ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices 
of  life  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy : 
for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend.  How 
many  things  are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with 
any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  ?  A  man 
can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them :  a  man  cannot  sometimes 
brook  to  supplicate  or  beg;  and  a  number  of  the 
like.     But  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's 
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mouth,  which  are  blashing  in  a  man's  own.  So 
again,  a  man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations, 
which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  Co 
his  son,  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a  hus- 
band ;  to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms ;  whereas  a 
friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it 
sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these 
things  were  endless  ;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where 
a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  have 
not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

XXVIII.     OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending;  and  spending  for 
honour  and  good  actions.  Therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a 
man's  countiy,  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's 
estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard  as  it  be  within 
his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of 
servants;  and  ordered  to  the  best  show,  that  the 
bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordi- 
nary expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his 
receipts;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the 
third  part.  It  is  no  baseness  for  the  greatest,  to 
descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate.  Some  for- 
bear it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to 
bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they 
shall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured 
without  searching*  He  that  cannot  look  into  his 
own  estate  at  all,  had  need  both  choose  well  th<Me 
whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often :  for 
new  are  more  timorous  and  less  subtile.  He  that 
can  look  into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behovcth  him 
to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he 
be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving 
again  in  some  other.  As  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet, 
to  be  saving  in  apparel:  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the 
hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  stable :  and  the  like.  For 
he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds,  will 
hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a 
man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being 
too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long :  for 
hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as 
interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  at  once  will  re- 
lapse ;  for  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he  will  re- 
vert to  his  customs ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by  degrees 
induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Certainly,  who 
hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not  despise  small  things : 
and  commonly  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge 
petty  charges,  than  to  stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A 
man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which  once  be- 
gun will  continue ;  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he 
may  be  more  magnificent 

XXIX.     OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  KING- 
DOMS AND  ESTATES. 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  which 
was  haughty  and  arrogant  in  taking  so  much  to 
himself,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  observation  and 


censure,  applied  at  large  to  others.  Desired  at  a 
feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  He  could  not  fiddle, 
but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city. 
These  words,  holpen  a  little  with  a  metaphor^  may 
express  two  diflering  abilities  in  those  that  deal  in 
business  of  estate.  For  if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of 
counsellors  and  statesmen,  there  may  be  fimnd, 
though  rarely,  those  which  can  make  a  small  state 
great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle ;  as  on  the  other  side, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle 
very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to 
make  a  small  state  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the  other 
way ;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to  ruin 
and  decay.  And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts 
and  shifts,  whereby  many  counsellors  and  governors 
gain  both  favour  with  their  roasters,  and  estimation 
with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better  name  than 
fiddling ;  being  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time, 
and  gracefid  to  themselves  only,  than  tending  to  the 
weal  and  advancement  of  the  state  which  they  serve. 
There  are  also,  no  doubt«  counsellors  and  govemon 
which  may  be  held  sufficient,  negottis  pares,  able  to 
manage  affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipiceft 
and  manifest  inconveniences,  which  nevertheless  are 
far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an  estate* 
in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the  woriunen 
what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work  ;  that 
is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  and 
the  means  thrtrof.  An  argument  fit  for  great  and 
mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand;  to  the  end 
that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces  they  lose 
themselves  in  vain  enterprises :  nor  on  the  other  side, 
by  undervaluing  them,  they  descend  to  fearful  and 
pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory 
doth  fall  under  measure,  and  the  greatness  of 
finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computation. 
The  population  may  appear  by  musters ;  and  the 
number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards 
and  maps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  amongst 
civil  affairs  more  subject  to  error,  than  the  right 
valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning  the  power 
and  forces  of  an  estate.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed ;  which  is  one  of  the  least 
grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property  and  spirit  hastily 
to  get  up  and  spread.  So  are  there  states,  great  in 
territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ; 
and  some  that  have  but  a  small  dimension  of  stem  i 
and  yet  apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  mon- 
archies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armouries, 
goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants^ 
ordnande,  artillery,  and  the  like :  all  this  is  but  a 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  num- 
ber itself,  in  armies,  importeth  not  much,  where  the 
people  is  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  saith,  it 
never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be.  The 
army  of  the  Persians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was 
such  a  vast  sea  of  people,  as  it  did  somewhat 
astonish  the  commanders  in  Alexander's  army : 
who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set 
upon  them  by  night ;  but  he  answered  he  woald  not 
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p&T  the  ficlory :  and  the  defeat  was  easy.'  When 
Tl^nwestbe  Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill 
Ttch  (our  hundred  thousand  men,  discoTered  the 
amy  of  the  Bomans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thou- 
■ad,  marching  towards  him;  he  made  himself 
ouTf  with  itf  and  said,  •*  Yonder  men  are  too  many 
fitran  onbassage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight"  But 
M>re  the  mn  set,  he  found  them  enow  to  give  him 
<tm  rhase,  with  infinite  slaughter.  Many  are  the 
rxsflBpkfl  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
naof^ :  so  that  a  man  may  truly  make  a  judgment, 
t^  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any  state  is 
10  have  a  race  of  military  men.  Neither  is  money 
ikt  sznrwi  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially  said,  where  the 
■arvs  of  men's  arms,  in  base  and  effeminate  people, 
n  ^tBng.  For  Solon  said  well  to  CroBSUs,  when 
ii  ostentation  he  showed  him  his  gold,  *'  Sir,  if  any 
■^  eome  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will 
h  master  of  all  this  gold."  Therefore  let  any 
imce  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
m  ndiitia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 
And  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have  subjects 
l(m»nial  disposition,  know  their  own  strength,  un- 
ton  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto  themselves. 
h  kf  mercenary  forces,  which  is  the  help  in  this 
mf,  til  examples  show,  that  whatsoever  estate  or 
fnuce  doth  rest  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his 
fcrthers  lor  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after. 
The  blessing  of  Judah  and  lasachar  will  never 
■set;  that  the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both 
Ar  hoots  whelp,  and  the  ass  lietween  burdens. 
Neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  over-laid  with  taxes 
ikoviA  ever  become  valiant  and  martial.  It  is  true, 
ftai  taxes  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate 
fcn'i  courage  less ;  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably  in 
4<  excises  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  in  some  de- 
pc«.in  the  stibsidies  of  England.  For  you  must 
*^,  that  we  speak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
f^.  So  that  although  the  same  tribute  and  tax, 
»i>l  \*j  consent,  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the 
pwie,  yet  it  woHcs  diversly  upon  the  courage.  So 
^t  yow  may  conclude,  that  no  people  overcharged 
•ith  tribute  18  fit  for  empire. 
'  let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
^h  nobUity  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  ^oo  fast ; 
W  that  makelh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
pBsMitt  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in 
tft«t  bat  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even  as  you 
•'?  «ee  in  coppice  woods  ;  if  you  leave  your  stad- 
8*4  loo  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood, 
•wtilirubi  and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  gentle- 
■rn  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base  ;  and 
'oowiU  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  poll 
«ni  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  especially  as  to  the  infan- 
*7  vhich  is  the  nerve  of  an  army :  and  so  there 
"H  be  great  population,  and  little  strength.  This 
•hvh  I  speak  of,  hath  been  no  where  better  seen, 
'***»  by  comparing  of  England  and  France ;  whereof 
W*Rd,  though  far  less  in  territory  and  population, 
■**h  leen,  nevertheless,  nn  overmatch ;  in  regard 
tlic  middle  people  of  England  make  good  soldiertf, 
*^«h  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein 
J*  ^enee  of  king  Henry  the  seventh,  whereof  I 
"^  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life,  was 


profound  and  admirable ;  in  making  farms  and 
houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is,  main- 
tained with  such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as 
may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and 
no  servile  condition  ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings.  And 
thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character, 
which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 

"  Terra  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glcb»." 

Neither  is  that  state,  which,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found 
any  where  else,  except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,  to 
be  passed  over;  I  mean  the  state  of  free  servants, 
and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which 
are  no  ways  inferior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms : 
and  therefore  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  great  retinues,  and  hospitality  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  received  into  custom,  do 
much  conduce  unto  martial  greatness :  whereas,  con- 
trariwise, the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 
By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs  *,  that  is, 
that  the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown  or  state  bear 
a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger  subjects  that 
they  govern.  Therefore  all  states,  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers,  are  fit  for  empire. 
For  to  think  that  a  handful  of  people  can,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace 
too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it  may  hold  for  a  time, 
but  it  nill  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice 
people  in  point  of  naturalization;  whereby,  while 
they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but  when 
they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too 
great  for  their  stem,  they  became  a  windfall  upon 
the  sudden.  Never  any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so 
open  to  receive  strangers  into  their  body,  as  were 
the  Romans ;  therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accord- 
ingly, for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy. 
Their  manner  was  to  grant  naturalization,  which  they 
called  "  jus  civitatis,"  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  is,  not  only  "  jus  commercii,  jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  hereditatis ;"  but  also,  **  jus  sufifragii,"  and 
"  jus  honorum :"  and  this  not  to  singular  persons 
alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  families ;  yea,  to  cities, 
and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this,  their  custom 
of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the  Roman  plant 
was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  nations:  and 
putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  that 
it  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world, 
but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Romans : 
and  that  was  the  sure  way  of  greatness.  I  have 
marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain,  how  they  clasp  and 
contain  so  large  dominions,  virith  so  few  natural 
Spaniards  :  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is 
a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and 
Sparta  at  the  first.  And  besides,  though  they  have 
not  had  that  usage,  to  naturalize  liberally,  yet  they 
have  that  which  is  next  to  it ;  fhat  is,  to  employ, 
almost  indififerently,  all  nations  in  tlieir  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers ;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their  highest 
commands.     Nay,  it  scemeth  at  this  instant,  they 
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are  sensible  of  this  want  of  natives;  as  by  the  prag- 
matical sanction,  now  published,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts, 
and  delicate  manufactures,  that  require  rather  the 
finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature  a  contra- 
riety to  a  military  disposition.  And  generally  all 
warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger  better 
than  travail :  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken 
of  it,  if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour.  There- 
fore it  was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of 
Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the 
use  of  slaves,  which  commonly  did  rid  those  manu- 
factures. But  that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by 
the  christian  law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it, 
is,  to  leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  which  for 
that  purpose  are  the  more  easily  to  be  received,  and 
to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives 
within  those  three  kinds ;  tillers  of  the  ground,  free- 
servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong  and  manly 
arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.  not  reckon- 
ing professed  soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteth  most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as  their 
principal  honour,  study,  and  occupation.  For  the 
things  which  we  formerly  have  spoken  of,  are  but 
habilitations  towards  arms ;  and  what  is  habilitation 
without  intention  and  act?  Romulus,  after  his  death, 
as  they  report  or  feign,  sent  a  present  to  the  Romans, 
that  above  all  they  should  intend  arras,  and  then 
they  should  prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world. 
The  fabric  of  the  state  of  Sparta  was  wholly,  though 
not  wisely,  framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and 
end.  The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a 
flash.  The  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, and  others,  had  it  for  a  time.  The  Turks 
have  it  at  this  day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of 
christian  Europe  they  that  have  it,  are  in  eflect 
only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  so  plain,  that  every 
man  profiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  need- 
eth  not  to  be  stood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at 
it ;  that  no  nation,  which  doth  not  directly  profess 
arms,  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their 
mouths.  And  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most  certain 
oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue  long 
in  that  profession,  as  the  Romans  and  Turks  princi- 
pally have  done,  do  wonders :  and  those  that  have 
professed  arms  but  for  an  age,  have  notwithstanding 
commonly  attained  that  greatness  in  that  age,  which 
maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  profession 
and  exercise  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is,  for  a  state  to  have  those 
laws  or  customs,  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions,  as  may  be  pretended,  of  war.  For 
there  is  that  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  men, 
that  they  enter  not  upon  wars,  whereof  so  many  ca- 
lamities do  ensue,  but  upon  some,  at  the  least  speci- 
ous, grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand, 
for  cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect ; 
a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Ro- 
mans, though  they  esteemed  the  extending  the  limits 
of  their  empire  to  be  great  honour  to  their  generals, 
when  it  was  done ;  yet  they  never  rested  upon  that 
alone  to  begin  a  war.  First  therefore,  let  nations 
that  pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be 


sensible  of  wrongs,  either  upon  borderert,  roerchanti, 
or  politic  ministers  $  and  that  they  sit  not  too  kmg 
upon  a  provocation.  Secondly,  let  them  be  prei»ed 
and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  coofe- 
derates ;  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans :  insomuch, 
as  if  the  confederates  had  leagues  defensive  with  di- 
vers other  states,  and,  upon  invasion  oflered,  did 
implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the  Romans  wouM 
ever  be  the  foremost,  and  leave  it  to  none  other 
to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars,  which  werr 
anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or 
tacit  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
may  be  well  justified ;  as  when  the  Romana  made  a 
war  for  the  liberty  of  Greecia ;  or  when  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Athenians  made  wars,  to  set  up  or  pull 
down  democracies  and  oligarchies;  or  when  vars 
were  made  by  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  jikv 
tice  or  protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of  othen 
from  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  the  like*  L^  it 
suffice,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  great,  that  is  not 
awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither 
natural  body  nor  politic  :  and  certainly,  to  a  kingdom 
or  estate,  a  just  and  honourable  war  is  the  true  es- 
ercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a 
fever  ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise, 
and  serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  For  in  a 
slothful  peace,  both  courages  will  effeminate,  and 
manners  corrupt.  But  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness 
without  all  question,  for  greatness  it  maketh,  to  be 
still,  for  the  most  part,  in  arms  :  and  the  strength 
of  a  veteran  army,  though  it  be  a  chargeable  busi- 
ness, always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation,  amongst  all  neigh- 
bour states,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain  ;  Which 
hath  had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army, 
almost  continually,  now  by  the  space  of  six-scorf 
years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea,  is  an  abridgement  of  s 
monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey  his 
preparation  against  Ciesar,  saith,  '*  Consilium  Pom- 
peii plane  Themistocleum  est ;  putat  enim,  qui  mari 
potitur,  cum  renim  potiri"  And  without  doubt 
Pompey  had  tired  out  Ccesar,  if  upon  vain  confidence 
he  had  not  left  that  way.  We  see  the  great  efl^ts 
of  battles  by  sea.  The  battle  of  Actium  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested 
the  greatness  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  example^s. 
where  sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war ;  hot 
this  is,  when  princes  or  states  have  set  up  their  rest 
upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain  ;  thst 
he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and 
may  take  as  much  and  as  httle  of  the  war  as  he 
will.  Whereas  those  that  be  Wrongest  by  land  atp 
many  times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely, 
at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strmgth 
at  sea,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  is  great:  both  because 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  in> 
land,  but  girt  with  the  sea,  most  part  of  their  comps^i; 
and  because  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in 
great  part  but  an  accessary  to  the  command  of  the 
seas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
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hAt  in  respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  re- 
fected npon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some 
decrees  and  orders  of  chiyalry,  which  nevertheless 
ut  cooferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no 
ftUien :  and  some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the 
rtcntcbeon,  and  some  hospitals  for  maimed  soldiers, 
lod  inch  like  things.  But  in  ancient  times,  the 
twphiei  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory  ;  the 
Uaml  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those  that  died 
ID  the  wars ;  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal ;  the 
it^lc  of  emperor,  which  the  great  kings  of  the  world 
Uta  borrowed ;  the  triumphs  of  the  generals  upon 
ikir  letinm ;  the  great  donatives  and  largesses  upon 
(be  disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to 
i4&tDe  aU  men's  courages ;  bcft  above  all,  that  of 
H^  triumph,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  pageants 
OTf^tuidery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  insti- 
drtioos  that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  things ; 
honour  to  tfje  general ;  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of 
I  die  spoils;  and  donatives  to  the  army.  But  that 
IhoAoor,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself,  or 
bnQu  r  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
m  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  actual  tri- 
UBphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such  wars 

•  ibeydid  achieve  in  person;  awl  left  only,  for 
nn  achieved  by  subjects,  some  triumphal  garments 
ttd  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude  :  no  man  can,  by  care  taking,  as  the 
Vnptore  saith,  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  in  this 
hit  model  of  &  man's  body  :  but  in  the  great  frame 
4  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power 
«C princes  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  and  greatness 
(•their  kingdoms.  For  by  intTodjJgfng  such  ordi<> 
tticfj,  constitutions,  and  customer  as  we  have  now 
*Mcbed,  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity 
^  nteeesfiion.  But  these  things  are  commonly 
•^  obierved,  hot  left  to  take  their  chance. 

XXX.    OF  REGIMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
^fuc:  a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds 
f*><l  of  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  phy- 
^  to  preserve  health.  But  it  is  a  safer  conclusion 
*•  ay  this,  •*  This  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  there- 
fett  I  will  not  continue  it ;"  than  this,  "  I  find  no 
«Tence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it."  For 
ittrngth  of  nature  in  youth  passe th  over  many 
*f^ctees,  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
OHcem  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to 
4»  tlie  tame  things  still ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied. 
BtwBTe  of  sudden  ckange  in  any  great  point  of  diet, 
'•i  if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it     For  it 

•  a  »fcret  both  in  nature  and  state,  that  it  is  safer 
^  rbange  many  things  than  one.  Examine  thy 
**«tem«  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel,  and  the 
^  I  and  try  in  any  thing  thou  shalt  judge  hurtful, 
^(^  (iiKonthme  it  by  little  and  little;  but  so,  as  if 
*«J  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change, 
*oii  come  back, to  it  again ;  for  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
r»uh  that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whole- 
•*ne,  kom  that  which  is  good  particilarly,  and  fit 


for  thine  own  body.  To  be  free-minded  and  cheer- 
fully disposed,  at  hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and 
of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  last- 
ing. As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind, 
avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards, 
subtile  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilara- 
tions in  excess,  jadness  not  communicated.  Enter-  ^ 
tain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the  mind 
with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories, 
fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.  If  you  fly 
physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange 
for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it.  If  you  make 
it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary  efiiect 
when  sickness  cometh.  I  commend  rather  some 
diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent  use  of  physic, 
except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom.  For  those  diets 
alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Despise 
no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion  of  it. 
In  sickness  respect  health  principally :  and  in  | 
health,  action.  For  those  that  put  their  bodies  to 
endure  in  health,  may  in  most  sicknesses,  which 
are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and  ten- 
dering. Celsus  could  never  have  spoken  .it  as  a 
physician,  had  he  not  been  a  wise  man  withal; 
when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great  precepts  of 
health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  inter- 
change contraries ;  but  with  an  inclination  to  the 
more  benign  extreme.  Use  fasting  and  full  eating,  j 
but  rather  full  eating;  watching  and  sleep,  but  | 
rather  sleep ;  sitting  and  exercise,  but  rather  exer-  . 
cise,  and  the  like.  So  shall  nature  be  cherished,  ' 
and  yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians  are  some  of 
them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of 
the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
disease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceed- 
ing according  to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they  respect 
not  sufilciently  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take 
one  of  a  middle  temper ;  or  if  it  may  not  be  found 
in  one  man,  combine  two  of  either  sort ;  and  forget 
not  to  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your 
body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

XXXI.    OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongst  .thoughts,  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight  Certainly 
they  are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well 
guarded :  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends, 
and  they  check  with  business,  whereby  business  can- 
not go  on  currently  and  constantly.  They  dispose 
kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to 
irresolution  and  melancholy.  They  are  defects  not 
in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place 
in  the  stoutest  natures ;  as  in  the  example  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England ;  there  was  not  a  more  sus- 
picious man,  nor  a  more  stout  And  in  such  a  com- 
position they  do  small  hurt.  For  commonly  they 
are  not  admitted  but  with  examination,  whether 
they  be  likely  or  no  ?  But  in  fearful  natures  they 
gain  ground  too  fast  There  is  nothing  makes  a 
man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little :  and 
therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion,  by  procuring 
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to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
smother.  What  would  men  have  ?  Do  they  think 
those  they  employ  and  deal  with  are  saints  ?  Do 
they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own  ends,  and 
be  truer  to  themselves  than  to  them  ?  Therefore 
there  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than 
to  account  upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to 
bridle  them  as  false:  for  so  far  a  man  ought  to 
make  use  of  suspicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if  that 
should  be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him 
no  hurt  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers 
are  but  buzzes ;  but  suspicions  that  are  artificially 
nourished,  and  put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales 
and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Certainly 
the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of 
suspicions,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with  the 
party  that  he  suspects  ;  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure 
to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did 
before ;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more  cir- 
cumspect not  to  give  farther  cause  of  suspicion. 
But  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures : 
for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected, 
will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says,  "  Sospetto 
licentia  fede  ;*'  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a  passport 
to  faith }  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  discharge 
itself. 

XXXII.     OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commenda- 
tion of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than 
of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is  true  ;  as  if  it 
were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not 
what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  certain  com- 
mon-places and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and 
want  variety  ;  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most 
part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridicu- 
lous. The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion;  and  again,  to  moderate,  and  pass  to 
somewhat  else ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It 
is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversation  to 
vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  arguments;  tales  with  reasons;  asking  of  ques- 
tions with  telling  of  opinions ;  and  jest  with  earnest; 
for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to 
jade  any  thing  too  far.  f  As  for  jest,  there  be  cer- 
tain things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  it ; 
namely,  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any 
man's  present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case 
that  deserveth  pity.  Yet  there  be  some  that  think 
their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out 
somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick :  that  is 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled ; 

**  Parce,  puer,  stimuUs,  et  fortius  utere  loris." 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  diflference  be- 
tween saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that 
hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of 
.  Jljs  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory/ 
He  that  qnestioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much ;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh ; 
for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves 
in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continunlly  gather 


knowledge.  But  let  his  questions  not  he  trouble- 
some, for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser.  And  let  him  be 
sure  to  leave  other  men  their  tumato  spealu  Nay, 
if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all 
the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and 
bring  others  on ;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  Chose 
that  dance  too  long  galliards.  If  you  dissemble 
sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that  yon  are  thoaght 
to  know,  you  shall  be  thought  another  time  to  know 
that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  roan'a  self  ought 
to  be  seldom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  cme  was 
wont  to  say  in  scorn,  "He  most  needs  be  a  vise 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself;"  and  there  ih 
but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself 
with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue 
in  another ;  especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  vbere- 
unto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech'  of  touch  towards 
others  should  be  sparingly  used :  for  discourse  ought 
to  be  as  a  field,  Mrithout  coming  home  to  anj  man. 
I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  sco^  but  kept  ever 
royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of 
those  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table^  "  Tell 
truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?'* 
To  which  the  guest  would  answer,  Such  and  such  a 
thing  passed.  The  lord  would  say,  "  I  thought  he 
would  mar  a  good  dinner.*'  Discretion  of  speech  is 
more  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him 
with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good 
words,  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech, 
without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slow- 
ness :  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without 
a  goo^  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and 
weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are 
weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn : 
as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To 
use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 

XXXIIL    OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.  When  the  world  was  young,  it  be- 
gat more  children;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer :  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations  to 
be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a  plants- 
tion  in  a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where  people  are  not 
displanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others.  For  else 
it  is  rather  an  extirpation,  than  a  plantation.  Plant- 
ing  of  countries  is  hke  planting  of  woods  ;  for  you 
must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years 
profit,  and  expect  your  recompence  in  the  end.  For 
the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of 
most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true, 
speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may 
stand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 
farther.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thin^,  to 
take  the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  coudemnied 
men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they  will 
ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be 
lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victusls,  and  be 
quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  country 
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to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation.  The  people 
vbeitwith  you  plant  ought  to  be  gardeners,  plough- 
mt%  labooferi.  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  fisher- 
Ben,  fioirlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons, 
Mokt,  and  bakers.  In  a  country  of  plantation,  first 
\ook  sboDt  what  kind  of  victual  the  country  yields  of 
itielf  to  hsnd ;  as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples, 
dires,  dates,  plumljs,  cherries,  wild  honey,  and  the 
Kke,  and  make  use  of  them.  Then  consider  what 
firtitt)  or  esculent  things  there  are,  which  grow 
8|ie«<fi]y  and  within  the  year ;  as  parsnips,  carrots, 
tsnups,  onions,  radishes,  artichokes  of  Jerusalem, 
matt  uid  the  like.  For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
tbey  asktoo^much  labour:  but  with  peas  and  beans 
yo9  may  begin ;  both  because  they  ask  less  labour, 
nd  because  they  serve  for  meat,  as  well  as  for 
bead.  And  of  nee  likewise  cometh  a  great  increase, 
ud  it  is  a  kind  of  meat.  Above  all,  there  ought  to 
be  brought  store  of  bisenit,  oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and 
the  Kke,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be  had. 
For  beasts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  are  least 
Afhject  to  diseases,  and  multiply  fastest :  as  swine, 
^ok\%  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and 
(belike.  The  victual  in  plantations  ought  to  be 
expended  almost  as  in  a  besieged  town ;  that  is,  with 
mtuii  allowance.  And  let  the  main  part  of  the 
fromi  employed  to  gardens  or  com  be  to  a  common 
vfoek ;  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  then 
dtUvered  out  in  proportion ;  besides  some  spots  of 
groond  that  any  particular  person  will  manure  for 
Ku own  private  use.  Consider  likewise  what  commo- 
des the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  naturally 
field,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defray  the 
tbtrge  of  the  plantation :  so  it  be  not,  as  was  said, 
to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  business ;  as 
H  hath  6ired  with  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Wood  com- 
nonly  aboondeth  but  too  much :  and  therefore  tim- 
Wii  fitto  be  ooe.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams 
tliereopoD  to  set  the  mills;  iron  is  a  brave  commo- 
fity  where  wood  aboundeth.  Making  of  bay-salt, 
if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it,  would  be  put  in  ex- 
perience. Growing  silk  likewise,  if  any  be,  is  a 
likely  commodity.  Pitch  and  tar,  where  store  of 
fin  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail.  So  drugs  and  sweet 
♦oods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but  yield  great  profit, 
^p-aahes,  likewise,  and  other  things  that  may  be 
thoQght  of.  But  moil  not  too  much  under  ground ; 
%  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  useth 
to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other  things.  For 
{oTcrnment,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one  assisted 
^th  aome  counsel :  and  let  them  have  commission 
te  etercise  martial  laws  with  some  limitation.  And 
itia?e  aD,  lei  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the 
tilderoess,  as  they  have  &aA  always,  and  his  ser- 
^  before  their  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of 
tde  plantatioa  depend  upon  too  many  counsellors 
ud  ondertakers  in  the  country  that  planteth,  but 
npoo  a  temperate  number ;  and  let  those  be  rather 
Mblftnen  and  gentlemen,  than  merchants;  for  they 
l^k  ever  to  the  present  gain.  Let  there  be  free- 
itomi  from  custom,  till  the  plantation  be  of  strength : 
M  not  only  freedom  from  custoti,  but  freedom  to 
(ixrj  their  comiqpdities  where  they  may  make  their 
^A  of  ihtttif  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of 


caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast 
company  after  company ;  but  rather  hearken  how 
they  waste,  and  send  supplies  proportionably ;  but 
so  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  plantation, 
and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath  been  a 
great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some  plantations, 
that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and  rivers,  in 
marishand  unwholesome  grounds.  Therefore  though 
you  begin  there  to  avoid  carriage,  and  other  like 
discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather  upwards  from 
the  streams,  than  along.  It  concemeth  likewise  the 
health  of  the  plantation,  that  they  have  good  store 
of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may  use  it  in  their  vic- 
tuals when  it  shall  be  necessary.  If  you  plant 
where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them  with 
trifles  and  gingles ;  but  use  them  justly  and  graci- 
ously, with  sufficient  guard  nevertheless  :  and  do  not 
win  their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade  their 
enemies;  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amiss.  And 
send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants, 
that  they  may  see  a  better  condition  than  their  own, 
and  commend  it  when  they  return.  When  the  plan- 
tation grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant 
with  women  as  well  as  men;  that  the  plantation 
may  spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  ever  pieced 
from  without.  It  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world 
to  forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation  once  in  forward- 
ness :  for  besides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness 
of  blood  of  many  commiserable  persons. 

XXXIV.     OF  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  bafgage  of 
virtue.  The  Roman  word  is  better,  "  impedimenta." 
For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to 
virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
times loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  great 
riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit  So  saith  Solo- 
mon :  "  Where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume 
it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner,  but  the  sight  of  it 
with  his  eyes  P  "  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man, 
cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody 
of  them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them ; 
or  a  fame  of  them;  but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner. 
Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
little  stones  and  rarities  P  And  what  works  of  osten- 
tation are  undertaken,  because  there  might  seem  to 
be  some  use  of  great  riches  P  But  then  you  will  say, 
they  may  be  of  use,  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or 
troubles.  As  Solomon  saith,  "  Riches  are  as  a  strong 
hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man."  But  this 
is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagination, 
and  not  always  in  fact.  For  certainly  great  riches 
have  sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out. 
Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly.  Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  con- 
tempt of  them  :  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well 
of  Rabirius  Posthumus ;  '*  in  studio  rei  amplificands 
app^rebat,  non  avaritis  prsdam,  sed  instrumentum 
bonitati  qusri."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  be- 
ware of  hasty  gathering  of  riches  :  "  Qui  festinat  ad 
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divitias,  non  erit  insons."  The  poets  feign,  that 
when  Plutus,  which  is  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiter, 
he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent 
from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot :  meaning, 
that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour, 
pace  slowly  *,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of 
others,  as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments, 
and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man.  Bat 
it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking  him 
for  the  devil.  For  when  riches  come  from  the  devil, 
as  by  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,  they 
come  upon  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many, 
and  most  of  them  foul.  Parsimony  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent :  for  it  withholdeth 
men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The 
improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  ob- 
taining of  riches ;  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  bless- 
ing, the  earth's;  but  it  is  slow.  And  yet,  where 
men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  mul- 
tiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in 
England  that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in 
my  time :  a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep-master,  a 
great  timber-man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn- 
master,  a  great  lead-man;  and  so  of  iron,  and  a 
number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry  :  so  as  the 
oartli  seemed  a  sea  to  him,  in  respect  of  the  perpe- 
tual importation.  It  was  truly  observed  by  one, 
that  himself  came  very  hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and 
very  easily  to  great  riches.  For  when  a  man's 
stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expect  the  prime 
of  markets,  and  overcome  those  bargains,  which  for 
their  greatness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner 
in  the  industries  of  young  men,  he  cannot  but  in- 
crease mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and 
vocations  are  honest,  and  farthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good 
and  fair  dealing.  But  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of 
a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  should  wait  upon 
others'  necessity ;  broke  by  servants  and  instruments 
to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would 
be  better  chapmen,  and  the  like  practices,  which 
are  crafty  and  naught.  As  for  the  chopping  of 
bargains,  when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell 
over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  the  seller,  and  upon  the  buyer.  Sharings  do 
greatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  chosen  that  are 
trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of  gain, 
though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man 
doth  eat  his  bread  '*  in  sudore  vultus  alieni ;"  and 
beside,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays.  But  yet  certain 
though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners 
and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men,  to  serve  their 
own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  in- 
vention, or  in  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches ;  as  it  was  with  the 
first  sugar-man  in  the  Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a 
man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judg- 
ment as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  espe- 
cially if  the  times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth  upon  gains 
certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches.  And  he 
that  puts  alliipon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break, 
and  come  to  poverty :  it  is  good  therefore  to  guard 
adventures  with  certainties  that  may  uphold  losses. 
Monopolies,  and   coemption  of  wares  for  re-sale, 


where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich;  especially  if  the  party  have  intelligence 
what  things  are  like  to  come  into  request,  and  so 
store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  ser- 
vice, though  it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they 
are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other 
servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
worst  As  for  fishing  for  testaments  and  execnus^- 
ships,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  '*  Teatamenta  et 
orbos  tanquam  indagine  capi,"  it  is  yet  worse ;  by 
how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  per- 
sons, than  in  service.  Believe  not  mach  them  that 
seem  to  despise  riches ;  for  they  despise  them  that 
despair  of  them :  and  none  worse  when  they  cfxnt 
to  them.  Be  not  peimy-wise ;  riches  have  wings, 
and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  some- 
times they  must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or  to  the 
public  :  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best  in  both. 
A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the 
birds  of  prey  round  about,  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be 
not  the  better  established  in  years  and  judgment. 
Likewise  glorious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like 
sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but  the  painted 
sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrify  and 
corrupt  inwardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  ad- 
vancements by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure: 
and  defer  not  charities  till  death :  for  certainly,  if  a 
man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  tlmt  doth  so,  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

XXXV.     OF  PROPHECIES. 

I  mean  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of 
heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions ;  but  only 
of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memory, 
and  from  hidden  causes.  Saith  the  Pythonissa  to 
Saul ;  "  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall  be  with 
me."     Virgil  hath  these  verses  from  Homer: 

*'  At  domus  Mnem  cunctis  dominabitur  oris, 
£t  nati  natorani,  et  qui  aascentor  ab  illis." 

^neUL  i\i,  97. 

A  prophecy,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Seneca  the  tragedian  hath  these  verses : 

"  Venient  annis 
Secula  serit,  quibui  oceonas 
Vincula  reram  laxet,  et  ingeat 
Pateat  tellus,  Tiphysque  novoa 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  «it  tcrri* 
Ultima  Thule:'* 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed,  that  Jupiter  bathed 
her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where 
the  sun  made  his  body  run  with  sweat,  and  the  rain 
washed  it.  Philip  of  Macedon  dreamed  he  sealed 
up  his  wife's  belly ;  whereby  he  did  expound  it, 
that  his  wife  should  be  barren;  but  Aristander  the 
soothsayer  told  hith,  his  wife  was  with  child:  be^ 
cause  men  do  not  use  to  seal  vessels  that  are  empty. 
A  phantasm  that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus,  in  1^ 
tent,  said  to  him,  "  Philippis  iterum  me  Tidebts." 
Tiberius  said  to  Galba,  "  Tu  quoquei  Oalba,  degi»- 
tabis  imperium."     In  Vespasian's  time  there  went 
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I  propbecy  in  the  east,  that  thote  that  should  come 
forth «f  Jodeat  Ahoold  reign  over  the  world;  which 
tkogfa  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tkitai  eipounds  it  of  Vespasian.  Domitian  dream- 
ei  the  night  before  be  was  slain,  that  a  golden  head 
vMgiowiDg  out  of  the  nape  of  his  neck :  and  indeed 
Ibe  necessioo  that  followed  him,  for  many  years, 
wak  (golden  times.  Henry  the  sixth  of  England 
Mid  of  Henry  the  seventh,  when  he  was  a  lad,  and 
five  him  water ;  ''  This  is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy 
t^  cmwn  for  which  we  strive."  When  I  was  in 
ftiDce,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen- 
Mthrr,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caused  the 
bag  her  husband's  nativity  to  be  calculated  under  a 
UKBsme;  and  the  astrologer  gave  a  judgment,  that 
hf  ihooH  be  killed  in  a  duel ;  at  which  the  queen 
bogbed,  thinking  her  husband  to  be  above  challenges 
od  duds :  but  he  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt, 
tbt  ipbaters  of  the  staff  of  Montgomery  going  in  at 
fcii  better.  The  trivial  prophecy,  which  I  heard 
vikfo  f  was  a  child,  and  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
Wer  of  her  years,  was ; 

"  When  hcmpe  is  spun, 
England's  done." 

Wberely  it  was  generaUy  conceived,  that  after  the 
pioees  bad  reignedt  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  ibtt  word  hempe,  which  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  England  should  come 
so  otter  confusion  i  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  veri- 
tedoolj  hi  the  change  of  the  name,  for  that  the  king's 
^le  is  now  no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain. 
TVre  was  ako  another  prophecy  before  the  year 
of  eighty^ght,  which  I  do  not  well  understand  : 

"  There  ihall  be  leen  upon  a  day. 
Between  the  Baugh  and  the  May, 
The  black  fleet  ^Norway. 
When  that  U  come  and  Kone, 
Englasd  build  bouses  of  lime  and  stone, 
F«r  after  wan  shall  you  have  none." 

ft  vai  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Span- 
i^  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight.  For  that  the 
^og  ef  Spain's  tumame,  as  they  say,  is  Norway. 
The  prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 

**  Odogesimns  octavos  mirabilis  annus  :*' 

*u  tbooghi  likewise  accomplished,  in  the  sending 
of  thtt  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in  strength, 
Ik^ogh  Ml  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  swam  upon  the 
*^  As  for  Clron's  dream,  1  think  it  was  a  jest : 
^  wu,  thai  he  was  devoured  of  a  long  dragon ;  and 
»1  ns  expounfled  of  a  maker  of  sausages,  that  trou- 
Ued  him  esceeedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the 
Sk»  kind;  especially  if  you  include  dreams,  and 
P'^^Jctfoni  of  astrology.  But  I  have  set  down  these 
W  OQ^  of  certain  credit,  for  example.  My  judg- 
^>nK  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised,  and 
^ht  U^  serve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the  fire-side. 
^^gb  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
Wief :  for  otherwise,  the  spreading  or  publishing  of 
^^is  in  no  sort  to  be  despised;  for  they  have  done 
•ttch  misehiet  And  I  sec  many  severe  laws  made 
to  nippTetg  them.  That  that  hath  given  them 
P«ce,  and  some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things : 
nrjt,  thnt  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark 
IT  2 


when  they  miss;  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of 
dreams.  The  second  is,  that  probable  conjectures, 
or  obscure  traditions,  many  times,  turn  themselves 
into  prophecies:  while  the  nature  of  man,  which 
coveteth  divination,  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that, 
which  indeed  they  do  but  collect;  as  that  of  Sene- 
ca's verse.  For  so  much  was  then  subject  to  de- 
monstration, that  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  great 
parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be  probably 
conceived  not  to  be  all  sea:  and  adding  thereto 
the  tradition  in  Plato's  Timsus,  and  his  Atlanticus, 
it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  prediction. 
The  third  and  last,  which  is  the  great  one,  is,  that 
almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have 
been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  mere- 
ly contrived  and  feigned,  after  the  event  passed. 

XXXVL     OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped.  But  if  it  be  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  adust,  and 
thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So  ambitious  men, 
if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  mat- 
ters with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when 
things  go  backward ;  which  is  the  worst  property 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state.  Therefore  it 
is  good  for  princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to 
handle  it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not 
retrograde;  which,  because  it  cannot  be  without 
inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at 
aU.  For  if  they  rise  not  with  their  serrice,  they 
will  take  order  to  make  their  service  fall  with  them. 
But  since  we  have  said  it  were  good  not  to  use  men 
of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity,  it 
is  fit  we  speak,  in  what  cases  they  are  of  necessity. 
Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be 
they  never  so  ambitious :  for  the  use  of  their  ser- 
vice dispenseth  with  the  rest ;  and  to  take  a  soldier 
without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  spurs.  There  is 
also  great  use  of  ambitious  men,  in  being  screens  to 
princes,  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy  :  for  no  man 
will  take  that  part  except  he  be  like  a  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts,  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  There  is  use  also  of  ambitious  men 
in  pulling  down  the  greatness  of  any  subject  that 
over-tops;  as  Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling 
down  of  Sejanus.  Since  therefore  they  must  be 
used  in  such  cases,  there  resteth  to  speak  how  they 
are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  less  dangerous. 
There  is  less  danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  mean 
birth,  than  if  they  be  noble  ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
harsh  of  nature,  than  gracious  and  popular;  and  if 
they  be  rather  new  raised,  than  grown  cunning  and 
fortified  in  their  greatness.  It  is  counted  by  some 
a  weakness  in  princes  to  have  favourites ;  but  it  is 
of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against  ambitious 
great  ones.  For  when  the  way  of  pleasuring  and 
displeasuring  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible 
any  other  should  be  over-great.     Another  means  to 
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curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by  others  as  proud 
as  they.  But  then  there  must  be  some  middle  coun- 
sellors to  keep  things  steady ;  for  without  that  bal- 
last the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least  a 
prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  meaner  persons, 
to  be  as  it  were  scourges  to  ambitious  men.  As  for 
the  having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be  of 
fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well :  but  if  they  be  stout 
and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and 
prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of  them  down, 
if  the  affairs  require  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done 
with  safety  suddenly,  the  only  way  is,  the  inter- 
change continually  of  favours  and  disgraces,  where- 
by they  may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  be  as  it 
were  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  harmful 
the  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things,  than  that 
other  to  appear  in  every  thing ;  for  that  breeds  con- 
fusion, and  mars  business :  but  yet  it  is  Ipss  danger 
to  have  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in  business,  than 
great  in  dependences.  He  that  seeketh  to  be  emi- 
nent amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that 
is  ever  good  for  the  public.  But  he  that  plots  to 
be  the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of 
a  whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it :  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approach  to  kings 
and  principal  persons ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man*s 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  in- 
tentions, when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  man ;  and 
that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in 
another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally 
let  princes  and  states  choose  such  ministers  as  are 
more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising;  and  such  as 
love  business  rather  upon  conscience,  than  upon 
bravery :  and  let  them  discern  a  busy  nature  from  a 
willing  mind. 

XXXVII.     OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations.  But  yet,  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced 
with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing  to 
song,  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I 
understand  it,  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft, 
and  accompanied  with  some  broken  music  *,  and  the 
ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially 
in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good  grace ;  I  say 
acting,  not  dancing,  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar 
thing,)  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  should  be 
strong  and  manly,  a  base,  and  a  tenor ;  no  treble, 
and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical,  not  nice  or  dainty. 
Several  quires  placed  one  over-against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by  catches,  anthem-wise,  give  great 
pleasure.  Turning  dances  into  figure,  is  a  childish 
curiosity.  Artd  generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  those 
things  which  I  here  set  down,  are  such  as  do  natu- 
rally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonder- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be 
quietly  and  without  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty 
and  pleasure;  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye 
before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.  Let  the  scenes 
abound  with  light,  specially  coloured  and  varied : 
and  let  the  maskers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come 
down  from  the  scene,  have  some  motions  upon  the 


scene  itself  before  their  coming  down ;  for  it  draws 
the  eye  strangely,  and  makes  it  with  great  pleasure 
to  desire  to  see  that  it  cannot  perfectly  discern.  Let 
the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirpings  or 
pulings.  Let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp  anil 
loud,  and  well  placed.  The  colours  that  show  beM 
by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  d 
sea-water  green ;  and  ouches,  or  spangs,  as  they  are 
of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory.  As  tot 
rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost,  and  not  discerned.  Le^ 
the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and  soch  a^ 
become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  off;  not 
after  examples  of  known  attires ;  Turks,  poldien, 
mariners,  and  the  like.  Let  antimasks  not  be  long; 
they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboon^ 
wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes^ 
pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cnpids,  ttatoti 
moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  it  not  comi- 
cal enough  to  put  them  in  antimasks;  and  any 
thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is  on  the 
other  side  as  unfit :  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of  theoi 
be  recreative,  and  with  some  strange  changes. 
Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth  without 
any  drops  falling,  are  in  such  a  company,  as  there 
is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  nM 
refreshment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men,  another 
of  ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety.  Bat  all  U 
nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  justs,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  gloHf^ 
of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  th^ 
challengers  make  their  entry ;  especially  it  they  Ud 
drawn  with  strange  beasts  ;  as  lions,  bears,  canwis, 
and  the  like :  or  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance,  or 
in  the  bravery  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodJy 
furniture  of  their  horses  and  armour.  But  enough 
of  these  toys. 

XXXVIII.     OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overeome,  sel- 
dom extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more  tn«^ 
lent  in  the  return ;  doctrine  and  discotirse  maketh 
nature  loss  importune ;  but  custom  only  doth  tlift 
and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh  victory  orfr 
his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  (oi« 
small  tasks  ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  hy 
often  failing,  and  the  second  will  make  bim  a  small 
proceeder,  though  by  often  prevailing.  And  at  the 
first,  let  him  practise  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do 
with  bladders  or  rushes :  but  after  a  time,  let  hjm 
practise  with  disadvantages,  as  dancers  do  with 
thick  shoes.  For  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  tU 
practice  be  harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  t* 
mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  dtgrtrs 
had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  tim«; 
like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and  twenty 
letters  when  he  was  angry  :  then  to  go  lest  in  qua"" 
tity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing  wine,  cocnf 
from  drinking  healths,  to  a  draught  at  a  meal ;  and 
lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether.  Bnt  if  a  man  bsvc 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise  hitaieU 
at  once,  that  is  the  best : 

**  OptimuH  ille  aaimt  vindex,  Icdeatia  oectiu 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dodoluitque  temu.** 
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Keitber  is  the  ancient  rak  amiss,  to  bend  nature  as 
iwand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
nfht  {  miderstanding  it  where  the  contrnry  extreme 
ii  no  Tice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  him- 
m{(  with  a  peipetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
infrnaission.  For  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the 
ntw  onset  t  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever 
IB  ])nctice,  be  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors  as 
hi<  abilitiea,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both;  and 
ttine  ii  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
iotienmssjans.  But  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory 
Offf  bis  nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
gwat  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or 
temptation.  Like  as  it  was  with  ^sop's  damsel, 
tnmed  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  de- 
Biifcly  at  the  board's  end,  till  a  mouse  ran  before 
her.  Therefore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion 
^bogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he  may 
be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is  best  per- 
Of rred  in  privatcness,  for  there  is  no  affectation ;  in 
pSidon,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts ; 
rod  in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom 
\nitth  them.  They  are  happy  men,  whose  natures 
sort  with  their  vocations ;  otherwise  they  may  say, 
**  Multom  incola  fuit  anima  mea :"  when  they  con- 
nne  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect.  In  studies, 
vbattoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let 
bim  aet  hours  for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to 
hk  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any  set  times  ; 
inr  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themselves ;  so  as 
^  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suffice. 
A  nnui*8  nature  runs  either  to  herbs,  or  weeds: 
Tlifrvfore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
^tttroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.     OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  in- 
cHaation ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to 
tiwir  learning  and  infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds 
ue  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed.  And 
toeHbre,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  though  in  an 
fril-fiivourcd  instance,  there  is  no  trusting  to  the 
fcrec  of  nature,  nor  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it 
U  corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for 
tbe  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy  a  man 
•iwwld  not  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any  man's  na- 
tore,  or  his  resolute  undertakings ;  but  take  such  a 
«x  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood.  But 
Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a  Ra- 
^llsc,  nor  a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Ballazar  Gerard :  yet 
tbii  mle  holdeth  still,  that  nature,  nor  the  engage- 
tnnjt  of  words,  are  not  so  forcible  as  custom.  Only 
npentition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  of 
tbc  firat  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation  : 
4n4  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom, 
««wj  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other  things  the  pre- 
^<mnncy  of  custom  is  every  where  visible ;  inso- 
sjttcb  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess, 
PWfft,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just 
«*  they  have  done  before:  as  if  they  were  dead 
^^oaget,  and  engines  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of 
**»«tijm.  We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  cus- 
tom what  it  is.     The  Indians,  I  mean  the  sect  of 


their  wise  men,  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack 
of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire.  Nay, 
the  wives  strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their 
husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were 
wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  with- 
out so  much  as  queching.  I  remember  in  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an 
Irish  rebel  condemned  put  up  a  petition  to  the  de- 
puty that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  in 
a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used  with  former 
rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia,  ibr  penance, 
that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till 
they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many  examples 
may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body.  Therefore  since  custom  is  the  principal 
magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  en- 
deavour to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly  custom 
is  most  perfect,  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years  : 
this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an 
early  custom.  So  we  see  in  languages,  the  tongue 
is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the 
joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and 
motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.  For  it  is  true, 
that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except 
it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered  them- 
selves to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and 
prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is 
exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force  of  custom  simple 
and  separate  be  great ;  the  force  of  custom  copulate 
and  conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater.  For 
there  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emu- 
lation quickeneth,  glory  raiseth :  so  as  in  such 
places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Cer- 
tainly the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon  hu- 
man nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and 
disciplined.  For  commonwealths  and  good  govern- 
ments do  nourish  virtues  grown,  but  do  not  much 
mend  the  seeds.  But  the  misery  is,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least  to 
be  desired. 

XL.    OF  FORTUNE. 

It  rannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce 
much  to  fortune :  favour,  opportunity,  death  of  others, 
occasion  fitting  virtue.  But  chiefly,  the  mould  of  a 
man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands.  **  Faber  quis- 
que  fortunee  suce ;"  saith  the  poet.  And  the  most 
frequent  of  external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one 
man  is  the  fortune  of  another.  For  no  man  pros- 
pers so  suddenly  as  by  others'  errors.  "  Serpens 
nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  draco."  Overt  and 
apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  there  be 
secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune ; 
certain  deliveries  of  a  man^s  self,  which  have  no 
name.  The  Spanish  name,  desemboltura,  partly 
expresseth  them :  when  there  be  not  stonds,  nor 
restiveness  in  a  man's  nature ;  but  that  the  wheels 
of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune. 
For  so  Livy,  after  he  had  described  Cato  Major  in 
these  words;  "  in  illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et 
animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam 
sibi  factnrus  viderctur ;"  falleth  upon  that,  that  he 
had  versatile  ingenium.     Therefore  if  a  man  look 
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sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall  see  Fortone ;  for 
though  she  be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The 
way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky ; 
which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small 
stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together. 
So  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 
virtues,  or  rather  Acuities  and  customs,  that  make 
men  fortunate.  The  Italians  note  some  of  them, 
such  as  a  man  would  little  think.  When  they  speak 
of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they  will  throw  into 
his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  **  Poco  di  matto." 
And  certainly  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  pro- 
perties, than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too 
much  of  the  honest.  Therefore  extreme  lovers  of 
their  country,  or  masters,  were  never  fortunate,  neither 
can  they  be.  For  when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts 
without  himself,  he  goeth  not  his  own  way.  A 
hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover; 
the  French  hath  it  better,  entreprenant,  or  remnant ; 
but  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man. 
Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  it  be 
but  Ibr  her  daughters.  Confidence  and  Reputation. 
For  those  two  felicity  breedeth :  the  first  within  a 
man's  self;  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  All 
wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues, 
use  to  ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune ;  for 
so  they  may  the  better  assume  them :  and  besides, 
it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher 
powers.  So  Cesar  said  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest, 
**  Ca^arem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus."  So  Sylla 
chose  the  name  of  feliz,  and  not  of  magnus :  and  it 
hath  been  noted,  that  those  that  ascribe  openly  too 
much  to  their  own  wisdom  and  policy,  end  unfor^ 
tunate.  It  is  written,  that  Timotheus  the  Athenian, 
after  he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave  to  the  state  of 
his  government,  often  interlaced  this  speech,  "  And 
in  this  Fortune  had  no  part,"  never  prospered  in  any 
thing  he  undertook  afterwards.  Certainly  there  be, 
whose  fortunes  are  like  Vomer's  verses,  that  have  a 
slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other 
poets :  as  Plutarch  saith  of  Timoleon's  fortune,  in 
respect  of  that  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas.  And 
that  this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man's  self. 

XLL     OF  USURY. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury. 
They  say.  That  it  is  pity  the  devil  should  have 
God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe.  That  the  usurer  is 
the  greatest  sabbath-breaker,  because  his  plough 
goeth  every  Sund^.  That  the  usurer  is  the  drone 
that  Virgil  speaketh  of: 

"  Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  pnesepibus  arcent" 

That  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made 
for  mankind  after  the  fall ;  which  was,  **  In  sudore 
vultiis  tui  comedes  panem  tuum ;"  not  "In  sudore 
vultiis  alieni."  That  usurers  should  have  orange- 
tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize.  That  it 
is  against  nature,  for  money  to  beget  money  :  and 
the  like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a  *'  conces- 
sum  propter  duritiem  cordis : "  for  since  there  must 
be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men  are  so  hard  of 
heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  usury  must  be 


permitted.  Some  others  have  made  suspickms  and 
cunning  propositions  of  banks,  discovery  of  men's 
estates,  and  other  inventions.  Bot  few  have  spoken 
of  usury  usefully.  It  is  good  to  set  before  us  the 
incommodities  and  oommoditiea  of  usury;  that  the 
good  may  be  either  weighed  out,  or  culled  outi  ani 
warily  to  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  thai 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are  i  first;  that  it 
makes  fewer  merehants.  For  were  it  not  for  this 
lazy  trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  lot 
would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon  merchandis* 
ing ;  which  is  the  vena  porta  of  wealth  in  a  state* 
The  second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants.  For  s^ 
a  &rmer  cannot  husband  hit  ground  so  well,  if  he  sit 
at  a  great  rent;  so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade 
so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury.  The  third  it  incident  t» 
the  other  two;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of  costoma  of 
kings  or  states,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandtt- 
ing.  The  fourth,  that  it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a 
realm  or  state  into  a  few  hands.  For  the  usurer  being  at 
certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of 
the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box ;  an^ 
ever  a  state  flourisheth,  when  wealth  is  more  e^M^y 
spread.  The  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the  price  of 
land :  for  the  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  either 
merchandising  or  purchasing}  and  naury  way4aj» 
both.  The  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  in- 
dustries, improvements,  and  new  inventions,  wherein 
money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  iltig. 
The  last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  min  of  maoj 
men's  estatesi  which  in  process  of  time  breeds  a 
public  poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  an: 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hinder* 
eth  merchandizing,  yet  in  some  other  it  advancrth 
it:  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  trade  is 
driven  by  young  merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  in* 
terest;  so  as  if  the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep 
back  his  money,  there  wUl  ensue  preoently  a  gveai 
stand  of  trade.  The  second  is,  that  were  it  not  for 
this  easy  borrowing  upbn  interest,  men's  necessities 
would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sodden  undoing}  m 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means,  be  it 
lands  or  goods,  fiur  under  foot ;  and  so  whereas  naof 
doth  but  gnaw  upon  them,  bad  markets  would  swal- 
low them  quite  up.  As  for  mortgaging  or  pawn- 
ing, it  will  little  mend  the  matter ;  lor  either  mea 
will  not  take  pawns  without  use ;  or  if  they  do^  thr^ 
will  look  precisely  for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a 
cruel  moneyed  man  in  the  country,  that  would  oitT' 
*'  The  devil  take  this  usury,  it  keeps  ua  from  for- 
feitures of  mortgages  and  bonds."  The  third  aad 
last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive,  that  there 
would  be  ordinary  borrowing  without  profit;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  number  of  ioeoore* 
niences  that  will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped. 
Therefore  to  speak  of  the  abolishing  of  usoiy  is  idk 
All  states  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate.  ^ 
other.     So  as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to  UtofM. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglroieat 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best 
avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It  appeals 
by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  disoommod5tie» 
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of  asnry,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled.  The  one, 
(hxt  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded  that  it  bite  not  too 
Buch :  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a  means  to 
tsnfe  mottied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the 
c^mtimziDg  and  quickening  of  trade.  This  cannot 
W  done,  except  you  introduce  two  several  sorts  of 
MUTT,  a  less  and  a  greater.  For  if  you  reduce  usury 
19  one  low  rate,  it  will  ease  the  common  borrower, 
Ittf  rbe  merchant  will  be  to  seek  for  money.  And  it 
a  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being 
xht  most  lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate ; 
other  contracts  nut  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be  briefly 
limi.  That  there  be  two  rates  of  usury  j  the  one 
free  and  general  for  all;  the  other  under  licence 
vAy  to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places  of 
BWthandhring.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in  gene- 
fil  he  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred  ;  and  let  that 
rat^  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current ;  and  let 
the  state  shut  itself  out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the 
WW.  This  will  preserve  borrowing  iVom  any  general 
•top  or  dryness.  This  will  ease  infinite  borrowers 
IB  the  country.  This  will  in  good  jwrt  raise  the 
price  of  land,  because  land  purchased  at  sixteen 
jwi*  purchase,  will  yield  six  in  the  hundred  and 
««newhat  more,  whereas  this  rate  of  interest  yields 
bal  fire.  This  by  like  reason  will  encourage  and 
«}g«  industrious  and  profitable  improvements ;  be- 
aow  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than 
t»he  fi?e  in  the  hundred,  especially  having  been  used 
l">  fTWiter  profit.  Secondly,  let  there  be  certain  per- 
fcM  licensed  to  lend  to  known  merchants,  upon 
M«7  at  a  higher  rate  :  and  let  it  be  with  the  cau- 
fioM  following.  Let  the  rate  be,  even  with  the 
Qfithant  himself,  somewhat  more  easy  than  that  he 
o*d  formerly  to  pay  :  for  by  that  means  all  bor- 
foveri  ihall  hare  some  ease  by  this  reformation,  be 
^  merchant  or  whosoever.  Let  it  be  no  bank,  or 
'^wnmon  stock,  but  every  man  be  master  of  his 
o»n  money.  Not  that  I  ahogether  mislike  banks, 
tot  ihey  win  hardly  be  brooked  in  regard  of  certain 
toipicions.  Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small 
»««« for  the  licence,  and  the  rest  left  to  the  lender; 
^  if  the  abatement  be  but  small,  it  will  no  whit 
<*itoWBge  the  lender.  For  he,  for  example,  that 
**»<*  before  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner 
***c^  to  eight  in  the  himdred,  than  give  over  his 
tride  of  usury  ;  and  go  from  certain  gains,  to  gains 
^  buard.  Let  these  licensed  lenders  be  in  number 
*^failc  but  restrained  to  certain  principal  cities 
^  towns  of  merchandizing :  for  then  they  will  be 
^^y  able  to  colour  other  men's  monies  in  the 
W'ji«jy ;  so  as  the  licence  of  nine  will  not  suck 
J^*7  the  current  rate  of  five  :  for  no  man  will  lend 
^(Moies  &r  off,  nor  put  them  into  unknown  hands. 

'f  it  be  objected,  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  autho- 
'**'  pwry,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but 
I*nniwve;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  miti- 
pte  oniry  by  declaration,  than  to  suflTer  it  to  rage 
'7  eonoiTBocf . 

XLII.    OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in  hours, 
»  he  hate  lost  no  time.     But  that  happeneth  rarely. 


Generally  youth  is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so 
wise  as  the  second.  For  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts, 
as  well  as  in  ages.  And  yet  the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  the  old ;  and  imagi- 
nations stream  into  their  minds  better,  and  as  it  were 
more  divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and 
great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not 
ripe  for  action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  years :  as  it  was  with  Julius  Ceesar,  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  Of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"  Juventutem  egit  erroribus,  imo  furoribus,  plenam." 
And  yet  he  was  the  ablest  emperor  almost  of  all  the 
list  But  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth  :  as 
it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Cssar,  Cosmus  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, Gaston  de  Foix,  and  others.  On  the  other 
side,  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  com- 
position for  business.  Young  men  are  fitter  to  in- 
vent than  to  judge ;  fitter  for  execution  than  for 
counsel ;  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled 
business.  For  the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that 
fall  within  the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them ;  but 
in  new  things  abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young 
men  are  the  ruin  of  business ;  but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  been 
done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and 
manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold ;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end, 
without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ; 
pursue  some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced 
upon,  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws 
unknown  inconveniences;  use  extreme  remedies  at 
first;  and,  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not 
acknowledge  or  retract  them  ;  like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  Men  of  age  object 
too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  re- 
pent too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  full  period ;  but  content  themselves  with  a  me- 
diocrity of  success.  Certainly  it  is  good  to  com- 
pound employments  of  both ;  for  that  will  be  good 
for  the  present,  because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may 
correct  the  defects  of  both  :  and  good  for  succession, 
that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age 
are  actors :  and  lastly,  good  for  extern  accidents, 
because  authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps 
youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for 
the  politic.  A  certain  rabbin  upon  the  text,  "Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams ;"  inferreth,  that  young  men  are 
admitted  nearer  to  God  than  old ;  because  vision  is 
a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream.  And  certainly 
the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it 
intoxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the 
powers  of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the 
will  and  affections.  There  be  some  have  an  over- 
early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadeth  betimes: 
these  are  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge 
whereof  is  soon  turned ;  such  as  was  Hermogenes 
the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  exceeding  subtile ; 
who  afterwards  waxed  stupid.  A  second  sort  is  of 
those  that  have  some  natural  dispositions,  which 
have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age :  such  as  is 
a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  ;  which  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.      So  Tully  saith  of  Hortensius, 
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"  Idem  manebat,  neque  idem  decebat."  The  third 
is,  of  such  as  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first ; 
and  are  magnanimous,  more  than  tract  of  years  can 
uphold.  As  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy 
saith  in  effect,  "  Ultima  primis  cedebant" 

XLIII.     OF  BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set :  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  feature! ;  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect  Neither  is  it 
almost  seen,  that  very  beautiful  persons  are  other- 
wise of  great  virtue.  As  if  nature  were  rather  busy 
not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency. 
And  therefore  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of 
great  spirit ;  and  study  rather  behaviour  than  vir- 
tue. But  this  holds  not  always;  for  Augustus 
Ceesar,  Titus  Vespasianus,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
Edward  the  fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens, 
Ismael  the  sophi  of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great 
spirits;  and  yet  the  most  beautiful  men  of  their 
times.  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that 
of  colour ;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
beauty,  which  a  picture  cannot  express  ;  no  nor  the 
first  sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell,  whether  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer 
were  the  more  trifler ;  whereof  the  one  would  make 
a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions ;  the  other, 
by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers  faces,  to  make 
one  excellent.  Such  personages,  I  think,  would 
please  nobody  but  the  painter  that  made  them.  Not 
but  I  think  a  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than 
ever  was ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as 
a  musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music, 
and  not  by  rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces,  that  if  you 
examine  them  part  by  part,  you  shall  never  find  a 
good;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion, 
certainly,  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in  years 
seem  many  times  more  amiable ;  "  pulchrorum  au- 
tumnus  pulcher :"  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but 
by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth,  as  to  make 
up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits, 
which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last :  and  for 
the  most  part  it  makes^  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an 
age  a  little  out  of  countenance :  but  yet  certainly 
again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and 
vices  blush. 

XLIV.     OF  DEFORMITY. 

Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with 
nature ;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so  do 
they  by  nature;  being  for  the  most  part,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  void  of  natural  affection :"  and  so 
they  have  their  revenge  of  nature.  Certainly  there 
is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
where  nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the 
other.  "  Ubi  peccat  in  uno,  periclitatur  in  altero." 
But  because  there  is  in  man  an  election  touching  the 
frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame  of 


his  body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclination  are  tome- 
times  obscured  by  the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue: 
therefore  it  is  good  (o  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a 
sign  which  is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which 
seldom  faileth  of  the  effect.  Whosoever  hath  toy 
thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt, 
hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself,  to  reacue  and 
deliver  himself  from  scorn ;  therefore  all  deformed 
persons  are  extreme  bold.  First,  as  in  their  own 
defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn  ;  but  in  process 
of  time,  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stirreth  in  the  on 
industry,  and  especially  of  tliis  kind,  to  watch  and 
observe  the  weakness  of  others,  that  they  may  have 
somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  snperiors  it 
quencheth  jealousy  towards  them,  as  persons  that 
they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise :  and  it  lay- 
eth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep;  as 
never  believing  they  should  be  in  poasibility  of 
advancement,  till  they  see  them  in  possession.  So 
that,  upon  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  aa 
advantage  to  rising.  Kings  in  ancient  times,  and 
at  this  present,  in  some  countries,  were  wont  to  put 
great  trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envioo 
towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious  towards 
one.  But  yet  their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather 
been  as  to  good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than 
good  magistrates  and  officers.  And  much  like  is 
the  reason  of  deformed  persons.  Still  the  ground 
is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of  spirit,  seek  to  firee  them- 
selves from  scorn ;  which  must  be  either  by  virtue 
or  malice.  And  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled, 
if  sometimes  they  prove  excellent  persona ;  as  was 
Agesilaus,  Zanger  the  son  of  Solyman,  .^sop,  Gasca 
president  of  Peru;  and  Socrates  may  go  likewise 
amongst  them,  with  others. 

XLV.     OF  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  unifonnitf, 
except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
fabrics  of  houses  for  beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them  with  small 
cost  He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat, 
committeth  himself  to  prison.  Neither  do  I  reckon 
it  an  ill  seat  only,  where  the  air  is  unwholesome, 
but  likewise  where  the  air  is  unequal ;  as  you  shall 
see  many  fine  seats,  set  upon  a  knap  of  ground 
environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gather- 
eth  as  in  troughs ;  so  as  you  shall  have,  and  that 
suddenly,  as  great  diversity  of  heat  and  cold,  as  if 
you  dwelt  in  several  places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air 
only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat ;  but  ill  ways,  ill  mar- 
kets ;  and,  if  you  will  consult  with  Momus,  Ul  neigh- 
bours. I  speak  not  of  many  more  ;  want  of  water, 
want  of  wood,  shade,  and  shelter ;  want  of  Iniitfu)- 
ness,  and  mixture  of  grounds  of  several  natnres; 
want  of  prospect ;  want  of  level  groimds ;  want  of 
places  at  some  near  distance  for  sports  of  bunting, 
hawking,  and  races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote  ; 
having  the  commodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  dis- 
commodity of  their  overflowing ;  too  far  off  from 
great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too  near 
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dtcfli,  wbidi  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh 

fVCTj  thb^  dear ;  where  a  man  hath  a  great  living 

bJ  together,  and  where  he  is  scanted :  all  wliich, 

'  tt  h  is  impoBtible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so  it  is 

I  fpod  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a  man 

mf  txke  as  many  as  he  can  :  and  if  he  have  several 

MKRgs»  that  he  sort  them  so,  that  what  he  want- 

'  nhiotbe  one,  he  may  find  in  the  other.     Lucollus 

Bwemi  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  saw  his  stately 

fifimes  and  rooms,  so  large  and  lightsome  in  one 

I  f^  bis  houses,  said,  **  Surely  an  excellent  place  for 

HBSier,  bnt  how  do  you  do  in  winter  ?"  Lucollus 

ntstered,  **  Why,  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as 

oae  fowls  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards 

tbt  winter.'*' 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we  will 
.4  u  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art,  who  writes 
*wb**DeOratore,"  and  a  book  he  entitles  "  Orator:" 
'.Hrrraf  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art, 
^  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will  therefore 
'Aarribe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
•weot  For  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe, 
srh  huge  bnildings  as  the  Vatican,  and  Escurial, 
«■!  iome  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very  fair  room 
iith«n. 

First  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect 
|ilBep«  except  yon  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side 
•%  <he  banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Inhrr;  and  a  aide  for  the  household :  the  one  for 
•ixti  sfid  triumphs,  the  other  for  dwelling.  I  un- 
*«and  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but 
|BiA  of  the  front;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though 
MRTfiOy  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on  both  sides 
tf  igrrst  and  stately  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  front; 
^  u  it  were  joineth  them  together  on  either  hand. 
Iioold  have  on  the  one  side  of  the  banquet,  in  front, 
*t  only  goodly  room  above  stairs,  of  some  forty 
^  high ;  and  nnder  it  a  room  for  a  dressing  or 
?t1«niig  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other 
*if.  which  is  the  household  side,  I  wish  it  divided 
It  the  first  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel,  with  a  partition 
^tfxi,  both  of  good  state  and  bigness ;  and  those 
M  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the  farther 
^  *  winter  and  a  summer  parlour,  both  fair :  and 
■^r  these  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  sunk  under 
tramlt  and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with 
Pterin  and  pantries,  and  the  like.  As  for  the 
*»*^,  1  would  have  it  two  stories,  of  eighteen  foot 
^h  apiece,  above  the  two  wings;  and  goodly  leads 
V©  tbe  lop,  railed,  with  statues  interposed ;  and 
*«  »ine  tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be 
""^•ijta  flf.  The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms, 
f«  them  be  upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed 
A  with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  colour ; 
^  a  viry  (air  landing-place  at  the  top.  But  this 
*  ^«  »^  yon  do  not  appoint  any  of  the  lower  rooms 
"^  «  d)iting>pUce  of  servants ;  for  otherwise  you 
|M  hive  the  servants'  dinner  after  your  own  :  for 
w  «tvain  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunnel.  And 
j»  nmch  for  the  front.  Only  I  understand  the 
•^^ight  of  the  ftist  stairs  to  be  sixteen  foot,  which  is 
^^  height  of  the  lower  room. 

BejfooJ  ihU  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but 
">»*  odes  of  it  of  a  far  lower  building  than  the 


front  And  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court,  fair 
staircases  cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not 
within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves  :  but  those 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front, 
but  rather  proportionable  to  the  low^r  building.  Let 
the  court  not  l>e  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter :  but  only 
some  side  alleys,  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all 
stately  galleries;  in  which  galleries  let  there  be 
three,  or  five,  fine  cupolas,  in  the  length  of  it,  placed 
at  equal  distance;  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works.  On  the  household  side,  chambers 
of  presence  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  some 
bed-chambers ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that  you 
may  have  rooms  from  the  sun,  both  for  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  Cast  it  also,  that  you  may  have 
rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter ;  shady  for  sum- 
mer, and  warm  for  winter.  You  shall  have  some- 
times fair  houses  so  fuU  of  glass,  that  one  cannot 
tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold. 
For  imbowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good  use,  (in 
cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect  of  the 
uniformity  towards  the  street,)  for  they  be  pretty 
retiring  places  for  conference;  and  besides,  they 
keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  off;  for  that  which 
would  strike  almost  through  the  room,  doth  scarce 
pass  the  window.  But  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in 
the  court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court, 
of  the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  be  en- 
vironed with  the  garden  on  all  sides :  and  in  the  in- 
side, cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and  beautiful 
arches,  as  high  as  the  first  story :  on  the  under 
story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto, 
or  place  of  shade  or  estivation :  and  only  have  open- 
ing and  windows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level 
upon  the  floor,  no  whit  sunk  under  ground,  to  avoid 
all  dampishness.  And  let  there  be  a  fountain,  or 
some  fair  work  of  statues,  in  the  midst  of  this  coiirt; 
and  to  be  paved  as  the  other  court  was.  These 
buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and 
the  end  for  privy  galleries :  whereof  you  must  fore- 
see, that  one  of  them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the 
prince  or  any  special  person  should  be  sick,  with 
chambers,  bed-chamber,  antecamera  and  recamera, 
joining  to  it.  This  upon  the  second  story.  Upon 
the  ground-story,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars ; 
and  upon  the  third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery, 
upon  pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of 
the  garden.  At  both  comers  of  the  farther  side,  by 
way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich 
cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with 
crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midst ; 
and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  upon. 
In  the  upper  gallery  too,  I  wish  that  there  may  be, 
if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  running  in 
divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoid- 
ances. And  thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  palace ; 
save  that  you  must  have,  before  you  come  to  the 
front,  three  courts :  a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall 
about  it :  a  second  court  of  the  same,  but  more 
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garnished,  with  little  turrets,  or  rather  embellish- 
ments upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a 
square  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor  yet 
enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but  enclosed  with  ter- 
races, leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished  on  the  three 
sides ;  and  cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and 
not  with  arches  below.  As  for  offices,  let  them 
stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  galleries  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  palace  itself. 

XLVL     OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden :  and  indeed 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  of  the  spirits  of  man ;  without 
which,  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- 
works:  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build 
stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely  ;  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the 
royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens 
for  all  the  months  in  the  year :  in  which,  severally, 
things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  season.  For  De- 
cember and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all 
winter;  holly;  ivy;  bays ;  juniper ;  cypress-trees; 
yew ;  pine-apple  trees ;  fir-trees ;  rosemary ;  laven- 
der; periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the 
blue ;  germander ;  flags ;  orange-trees ;  lemon-trees ; 
and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved  ;  and  sweet  marjoram, 
warm  set.  There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  February,  the  mezereon  tree,  which 
then  blossoms ;  crocus  vemus,  both  the  yellow  and 
the  gray  ;  primroses ;  anemonies ;  the  early  tulip ; 
hyacinthus  orientalis;  chamairis;  fritellaria.  For 
March  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single  blue, 
which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow  daffodil  j  the 
daisy ;  the  almond-tree  in  blossom ;  the  peach-tree 
in  blossom  ;  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom ;  sweet- 
brier.  In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet; 
the  wall-flower ;  the  stock-gilliflower ;  the  cowslip ; 
flower-de-luces ;  and  lilies  of  all  natures ;  rosemary- 
flowers  ;  the  tulip ;  the  double  piony ;  the  pale  daf- 
fodil ;  the  French  honey-suckle ;  the  cherry-tree  in 
blossom ;  the  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom ; 
the  white-thorn  in  leaf;  the  lilach-tree.  In  May 
and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts;  especially  the 
blush  pink  ;  roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk, 
which  comes  later  ;  honey-suckles  ;  strawberries  ; 
bugloss ;  columbine ;  the  French  marygold :  flos 
Africanus  ;  cherry-tree  in  fruit ;  ribes ;  figs  in  fruit ; 
rasps ;  vine-flowers  ;  lavender  in  flowers ;  the  sweet 
satyrian,  with  the  white  flower ;  herba  muscaria  ; 
lilium  convallium  ;  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties  ;  musk  roses ; 
the  lime-tree  in  blossom ;  early  pears  and  plums  in 
fniit,  gennitings,  codlins.  In  August  come  plums  of 
all  sorts  in  fruit;  pears;  apricots;  berberries;  fil- 
berds ;  musk  melons ;  monks-hoods,  of  all  colours. 
In  September  come  grapes ;  apples ;  poppies  of  all 
colours ;  peaches ;  melo-cotones ;  nectarines  ;  corne- 
lians ;  wardens ;  quinces.  In  October,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  come  services ;  medlars ; 
buUaces ;  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late ;  holly- 


oaks,  and  such  like.  These  partlcalars  are  lor  the 
climate  of  London :  bat  my  meaoing  is  perceired. 
that  you  may  have  ver  perpetoom,  as  the  place 
afibrds. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes,  Hke  the  warbling 
of  music,  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more 
fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  floven 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Romj^ 
damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smeUi ;  to 
that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness :  yea,  though  it  be  in  a 
morning's  dew.  Bays  likewise  yield  no  smell,  b« 
they  grow ;  rosemary,  little ;  nor  sweet  marjoram. 
That  which  above  all  others  jrields  the  sweetest 
smell  in  the  air,  is  the  violet ;  especially  the  white 
double  violet,  which  eomes  twice  a  year ;  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  the  musk-rose  ;  then  the  strawbeny- 
leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smeOi 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines;  it  is  a  little  dost,  hke 
the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster  m 
the  first  coming  forth ;  then  sweet-brier :  then  will- 
flowers,  which  are  very  delightful,  to  be  set  under  t 
parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window ;  then  pinks  and 
gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink,  and  clo?e- 
gilliflower ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree ;  then 
the  honey-suckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  o£ 
Of  bean-flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field- 
flowers  ;  but  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  de- 
lightfully, not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trod* 
den  upon  and  crushed,  are  three ;  that  is,  bumett 
wild  thyme,  and  water  mints.  Therefore  you  are  to 
set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when 
you  walk  or  tread. 

For.  gardens,  speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings,  the  con- 
tents ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts :  a  green 
in  the  entrance;  a  heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth; 
and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst ;  besides  allefi 
on  both  sides.  And  I  like  well,  that  fonr  acres  of 
ground  be  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heath, 
four  and  four  to  either  side,  and  twelve  to  the  main 
garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleasures ;  the  one, 
because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  iban 
green  grass  kept  flnely  shi^n;  the  other,  because 
it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst ;  by  which 
you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  whieh  is 
to  enclose  the  garden.  But  because  the  alley  will 
be  long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  you 
ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  goin| 
in  the  sun  through  the  green ;  therefore  you  are, 
of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alle?t 
upon  carpenters'  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height, 
by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  -A* 
for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures,  with  divers  co- 
loured earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows 
of  the  house,  on  that  side  which  the  garden  stands, 
they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  as  good  fights, 
many  times,  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  be<t  h)  he 
square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  * 
stately  arched  hedge :  the  arches  to  be  upon  pfllaw 
of  carpenters'  work,  of  some  ten  foot  high,  sad  «^ 
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lot  broad;  and  the  spaeea  between  of  the  same  di- 
vith  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the 
•^  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge,  of  some  four 
hifh,  framed  also  upon  carpenters*  work ;  and 
the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  tur- 
with  a  bielly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds ; 
wcr  every  space  between  the  archea,  some  other 
ligttfe,  with  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass, 
for  the  sun  to  play  upon.  But  this  hedge  I 
Ml  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gen> 
}  ilope,  of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also 
flidenttiid,  that  this  square  of  the  gaiden  should 
U  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to 
I  on  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of 
|r»!Ieys;  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys  of  the 
mn  may  deliver  you :  but  there  must  be  no  al- 
k  wirh  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  great  en- 
ksrt;  not  at  the  hither  end,  for  letting  ydur  pros- 
R  irpon  the  feir  hedge  from  the  green ;  nor  at 
rfcrtherend,  for  letting  your  prospect  from  the 
^,  through  the  arches,  upon  the  heath. 
Tor  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
Ip,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising 
ftnhetesa,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into, 
tit  be  not  too  busy,  or  full  of  work ;  wherein  I, 
tny  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper 
l«bcr  garden  stuflT;  they  be  for  children.  Little 
►  hedges  round,  like  welts,  with  some  pretty  pyra- 
K I  Hkc  well  5  and  in  some  places,  fair  columns 
■»  frames  of  carpenters'  work.  I  would  also  have 
'  »fleyi  spacious  and  fair.  You  may  have  closer 
9^  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main 
ifeL  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair 
tait,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for 
V  to  wilk  a>breast ;  which  I  would  have  to  be 
Ifeet  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emboss- 
>l?;  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high ; 
f  some  fine  banqueting  house,  with  some  chim- 
1  neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass, 
[m  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  re- 
lent  J  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden 
kotetome,  and  full  of  flies  and  fVogs.  Fountains 
'  to  be  of  two  natures :  the  one  that  sprink- 
orspouteth  water;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of 
^  of  aotne  thirty  or  forty  foot  square,  but  with- 

•  Wi,  or  slimey  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  oma- 
™  of  images  gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in 
k  ^0  wtll :  but  the  main  matter  is  so  to  convey 
P  wiier,  as  it  never  stay  either  in  the  bowls,  or  in 
F  nstero;  that  the  water  be  never  by  rest  dis- 
J^ed,  green  or  red,  or  the  like ;  or  gather  any 
pow»  or  putre&ction.  Besides  that,  it  is  to  be 
««d  every  day  by  the  hand.  Also  some  steps 
f'oit,  and  some  fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well, 
k  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may 
P  »  bathing  pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and 
^^h  wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves; 

*  wttt  the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images ; 
•^»  Hkewise ;  and  withal  embellished  with 
|^»3  glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre ;  encom- 
^•d  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues.  But  the 
^^  ptnat  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
J^Pr  kind  of  fountain  ;  which  is  that  the  water 

^  pPTwiual  motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than 


the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and 
then  discharged  away  under  ground  by  some  equal- 
ity of  bores,  that  it  stay  little.  And  for  fine  devices 
of  arching  water  without  spilling  and  making  it  rise 
in  several  forms,  of  feathers,  drinking  glasses,  cano- 
pies, and  the  like,  they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on, 
but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to 
a  natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it, 
but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweet-brier  and 
honey-suckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ;  and  the 
ground  set  with  violets,  strawl>erries,  and  primroses. 
For  these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shade.  And 
these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order.  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of 
mole-hiUs,  such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,  to  be  set  some 
with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  ger- 
mander, that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye,  some 
with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets,  some  with  straw- 
berries, some  with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some 
with  red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some 
with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bears-foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly. 
Part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little 
bushes,  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without. 
The  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  berberries, 
but  here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their 
blossom,  red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemary,  bays, 
sweet  brier,  and  such  like.  But  these  standards 
to  be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of 
course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade,  some 
of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the 
unnd  blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery. 
And  those  alleys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  both 
ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  and  these  closer  alleys 
must  be  ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because 
of  going  wet.  In  many  of  these  alleys  likewise, 
you  are  to  set  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts ;  as  well  upon 
the  walls  as  in  ranges.  And  this  would  be  generally 
observed,  that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your 
fruit-trees,  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep; 
and  set  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly, 
lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the 
side  grounds,  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high, 
to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys,  ranged  on  both  sides,  with 
fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees,  and 
arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order ;  but 
these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to  leave 
the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air 
open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you 
rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to 
walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or 
day  ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the  main  garden  is 
for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
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that  largeness,  as  they  may  be  tarfed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  theni ;  that  the  birds 
may  have  more  scope,  and  natural  nestling,  and  that 
no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden, 
partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawing;  not  a  model, 
but  some  general  lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I  have 
spared  for  no  cost.  But  it  is  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things  together ; 
and  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such  things,  for  state 
and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true  pleasure 
of  a  garden. 

XLVII.     OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech,  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third,  than  by  a 
man's  self.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man  would 
draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a  man's  justification,  afterwards  to 
produce  his  own  letter ;  or  where  it  may  be  danger 
to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in 
person  is  good,  when  a  man's  face  breedeth  regard, 
as  commonly  with  inferiors ;  or  in  tender  casesj 
where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him 
with  whom  he  speaketh,  may  give  him  a  direction 
Row  far  to  goTand  generally  where  a  man  will  re- 
"sel-ve  to  Kimself  liberty,  either  to  disavow  or  to  ex- 
pound. In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to 
choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that 
that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again 
faithfully  the  success ;  than  those  that  are  cunning 
to  contrive  out  of  other  men's  business  somewhat  to 
grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the  matter  in  report, 
for  satisfaction  sake.  Use  also  such  persons  as  aflfect 
the  business  wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that 
quickeneth  much  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter; 
as  bold  men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  for 
persuasion,  crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation, 
froward  and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  not 
well  bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as  have  been 
lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals, 
afar  ofi^,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ;  except 
you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 
It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite  than  with 
those  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a  man  deal 
with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start  or  first  per- 
formance is  all ;  which  a  man  cannot  reasonably 
demand,  except  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  such 
which  must  go  before ;  or  else  a  man  can  persuade 
the  other  party,  that  he  shall  still  need  him  in  some 
other  thing ;  or  else  that  he  be  counted  the  honester 
man.  All  practice  is  to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men 
discover  themselves  in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares, 
and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have  somewhat 
done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would 
work  any  man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and 
fashions,  and  so  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  per- 
suade him  ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages,  and 
so  awe  him ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him, 


and  80  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  per 
we  must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret 
speeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them 
that  which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  negotiatic 
difficulty,  a  roan  may  not  look  to  sow  and  rei 
once ;  but  must  prepare  business,  and  so  ripen 
degrees. 

XLVllL     OF  FOLLOWERS  AND  FRIEND 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked ;  lest  wl 
man  makejh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  i 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  « 
charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  am 
portune  in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought  to 
lenge  no  higher  conditions  than  countenance,  r« 
mendation,  and  protection  from  wrongs.  Fi« 
followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  foUov 
upon  aflfection  to  him  with  whom  they  range  t! 
selves,  but  upon  discontentment  conceived  ng 
some  other :  whereupon  commonly  ensueth  th 
intelligence  that  we  many  times  see  between  | 
personages.  Likewise  glorious  followers,  who  i 
themselves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  ^ 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience ;  for  ihej 
business  through  want  of  secrecy  ;  and  they  ei 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  e 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers  likewise,  which 
dangerous,  being  indeed  espials  ;  which  inquin 
secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  o(] 
Yet  such  men  many  times  are  in  great  favoor; 
they  are  officious,  and  commonly  exchange  t 
The  following  by  certain  estates  of  men  nrn^H 
to  that  which  a  great  person  himself  p^ofes»^d 
of  soldiers  to  him  that  have  been  employed  lo 
wars,  and  the  like,  hath  ever  been  a  thing  ciriL 
well  taken  even  in  monarchies ;  so  it  be  withcot 
much  pomp  or  popularity.  But  the  most  booout 
kind  of  following,  is  to  be  followed  as  one  thai 
prehendeth  to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  i 
of  persons.  And  yet  where  there  is  no  eminnif  < 
in  sufficiency,  it  is  better  to  take  with  the  8 
passable  than  with  the  more  able.  And  hnidn 
speak  truth,  in  base  times  active  men  are  of  a 
use  than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  govrrtm 
it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally :  ffl 
countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  tl 
insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent;  because  ihfj  t 
claim  a  due.  But  contrariwise  in  favour,  to  n^  i 
with  much  difference  and  election  is  good:  ^*i 
maketh  the  persons  preferred  more  thankfol 
the  rest  more  officious ;  because  all  is  of  fsvour 
is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  «cy  i 
at  the  first;  because  one  cannot  bold  out  that] 
portion.  To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it,  Ur  o« 
not  safe ;  for  it  shows  softness,  and  gives  a  frw^ 
to  scandal  and  disreputation  ;  for  those  that  «< 
not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  irorocdmtrlT.  i 
talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  so  great  with  (fc 
and  thereby  wound  their  honour.  Yet  to  br  ^ 
tracted  with  many,  is  worse ;  for  it  makes  m« 
be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  of  chsngv. 
take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever  hcoouf** 
for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  gtwrtf 
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Mihf  Ta]e  be«t  discovereth  the  hilL  There  is  little 
fauUhip  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
kls,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That  that 
Ek  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes 
I  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 


XLIX.     OF  SUITORS. 

Many  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken; 
"  private  suits  do  putrify  the  public  good.  Many 
I  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds ;  I 
I  DOt  only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds,  that 
id  fiot  performance.  Some  embrace  suits,  which 
r  mean  to  deal  effectually  in  them  ;  but  if  they 
Hberc  may  be  life  in  the  matter  by  some  other 
they  will  be  content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take 
Irood  reward,  or  at  least  to  make  use  in  the  mean 
of  the  suitor^s  hopes.  Some  ^ake  hold  of  suits 
(or  an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or  to  make 
liformation,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwise 
tpt  pretext ;  without  care  what  become  of  the 
vhen  that  torn  is  serred :  or  generally,  to  make 
men^s  buginess  a  kind  of  entertainment  to 
to  their  own.  Nay,  some  undertake  suits, 
a  fbU  purpose  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the  end  to 
y  the  adverse  party  or  competitor.  Surely 
r  i«  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit ;  either 
|ht  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  controversy ;  or  a 
tof  desert,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition.  If  affection 
•  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side  in  justice,  let 
I  rather  use  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
br  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection  lead  a  man  to 
ibe  less  worthy  in  desert,  let  him  do  it  with- 
^^ppTtying  or  disabling  the  better  deserved.  In 
N  wbieb  a  man  doth  not  well  understand,  it  is 
I  <o  refitr  them  to  some  friend  of  trust  and  judg- 
I  that  may  report  whether  he  may  deal  in  them 
bonour ;  but  let  him  choose  well  his  referen- 
^  for  else  he  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Suitors 
wo  distasted  with  delays  and  abuses,  that  plain 
ing  in  denying  to  deal  in  suits  at  first,  and  re- 
Hki:  the  BuceeM  barely,  and  in  challenging  no 
Ir  thanks  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
f  bonoorable,  but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  fa- 
%  the  first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place ;  so 
'fcth  consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that, 
ta<*Uigence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise 
*  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken 
^  tiotc,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means, 
I  h  BQoie  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovery, 
br  igitoraot  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity ; 
*<Q  ss  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is 
fc  of  conieienee.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a  great 
te  of  obtaining ;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  for- 
WBe«,mBy  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors;  but 
k  quieken  and  awake  others.  But  timing  of  the 
H*  the  principal ;  timing,  I  say,  not  only  in  re- 
^<rf  the  person  tliat  shall  grant  it,  but  in  respect 
*«►■*  which  are  Hke  to  cross  it  Let  a  man,  in  the 
>i»of  his  mean,  rather  choose  the  fittest  mean  than 
Plwttest  mean :  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  cer- 
p  things  than  those  that  are  general.  The  repara- 
Nnft  denial  if  sometimes  equal  to  the  first  grant;  if 
wtn^w  himself  neither  dejected  nor  discontented. 


"  Iniquum  petas,  ut  aequum  feras,"  is  a  good  rule, 
where  a  man  hath  strength  of  favour;  but  otherwise 
a  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit ;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his  own 
former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easy  a  re- 
quest to  a  great  person,  as  his  letter ;  and  yet,  if  it 
be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of  his  re- 
putation. There  are  no  worse  instruments  than 
these  general  contrivers  of  suits ;  for  they  are  but  a 
kind  of  poison  and  infection  to  public  proceedings. 

L.     OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  '^ 
ability.     Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  private-  I 
ness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  \ 
for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  • 
business.     For  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  % 
judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  • 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  * 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned,  ^o  spend  * 
too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  * 
only  by  their  rules,  is  the   humour  of  a  scholar.   ^ 
They  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experi- 
ence :  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants, 
that  need  pnming  by  study  ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at^arge,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. ; '  Crafty  men 
cou|emn  studies;  simple  men  admire  them ;  and  wise 
men  use  them :  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use : 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.^  ^  Read  not  to  contradict  and 
confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted ;  nor  to 
find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  • 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  * 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to 
be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence   and  attention.' ^   Some 
books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in 
the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  r 
of  books :  else  distilled  books  are  like  common  dis- 
tilled waters,  flashy  things.     Reading  maketh  a  full  » 
man ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  ex-  « 
act  man.     And  therefore  if  a  man  write  httle,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  hava  much  cunning,  to  seem  to 
know  that  he  doth  not./  Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtile ;  natural  phi- 
losophy, deep;    moral,  grave;    logic   and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend  :  "  Abeunt  studia  in  mores."     Nay, 
there  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies;  like  as  diseases  of 
the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises:  bowling 
is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins ;  shooting  for  the 
lungs  and  breast ;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach ; 
riding  for  the  head;  and  the  like.     So  if  a  man's 
wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ; 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  ne- 
ver so  little,  he  must  begin  again  :  if  his  wit  be  not 
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apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  stady 
the  schoolmen  ;  for  they  are  cymini  sectores :  if  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one 
thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyers*  cases :  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may 
have  a  special  receipt 

LL     OF  FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise ;  that  for  a  prince 
to  govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  great  person  to  govern 
his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect  of  factions, 
is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  chiefest  wisdom  is,  either  in  ordering  those 
things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  seve- 
ral factions  do  nevertheless  agree,  or  in  dealing  with 
correspondence  to  particular  persons,  one  by  one. 
But  I  say  not,  that  the  consideration  of  factions  is 
to  be  neglected.  Mean  men,  in  their  rising,  must 
adhere ;  but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  them- 
selves, were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indiffer- 
ent and  neutral.  Yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere 
so  moderately,  as  he  be  a  man  of  the  one  faction, 
which  is  most  passable  with  the  other,  commonly 
giveth  best  way.  The  lower  and  weaker  faction  is 
the  firmer  in  conjunction:  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a 
few  that  are  stiff  do  tire  out  a  great'er  number  IhTt 
are  more  moderate.  When  one  of  the  factions  is 
extinguished,  the  remaining  subdivideth  :  as  the  fac- 
tion between  LucuUus  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of 
the  senate,  which  they  call  optimates,  held  out  a 
while  against  the  faction  of  Pompey  and  Cssar : 
but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pulled  down, 
Ciesar  and  Pompey  soon  after  brake.  The  faction 
or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octavianus  CoBsar,  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out  likewise  for  a  time  : 
but  when  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  overthrown,  then 
soon  after  Antonius  and  Octavianus  brake  and  sub- 
divided. These  examples  are  of  wars,  but  the  same 
holdeth  in  private  factions.  And  therefore  those 
that  are  seconds  in  factions,  do  many  times,  when 
the  faction  subdivideth,  prove  principals :  but  many 
times  also  they  prove  cyphers  and  cashiered ;  for 
many  a  man's  strength  is  in  opposition,  and  when 
that  feileth  he  groweth  out  of  use.  It  is  commonly 
.  seen,  that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary faction  to  that  by  which  they  enter ;  thinking 
belike  that  they  have  the  first  sure,  and  now  are 
ready  for  a  new  purchase.  The  traitor  in  faction 
lightly  gocth  away  with  it :  for  when  matters  have 
stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some  one 
man  casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks. 
The  even  carriage  between  two  factions,  proceedeth 
not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  trueness  to  a 
man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both.  Certain- 
ly in  Italy  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in  popes, 
when  they  have  often  in  their  mouth  '*  Padre  com- 
mune :"  and  take  it  to  be  sign  of  one  that  meaneth 
to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  house.  Kings 
had  need  beware  how  they  side  themselves,  and 
make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or  party ;  for  leagues 
within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies ; 
for  they  raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation 
of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king  "  tanquam  unos 


ex  nobis;"  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  Fraom 
When  factions  are  carried  too  high,  and  too  violi 
ly,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  prinoes*  and  much 
the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and  bonoe 
The  motions  of  factions  under  kings  ought  to  be  li 
the  motions,  as  the  astronomers  speak,  of  the  infei 
orbs;  which  may  have  their  proper  motions,  but  t« 
still  are  quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  ol 
primum  mobile. 

LII.     OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  extcedtog 
great  parts  of  virtue ;  as  the  stone  had  need  to  kn 
rich  that  is  set  without  foil ;  but  if  a  man  auui  tl 
well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commendatloQ  of  men,  u  il 
is  in  gettings  and  gains.     For  the  prorerb  is  tnxj 
that  light  gains  n^ake  heavy  purses ;  for  lig^t  gsia 
come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and 
So  it  is  true,  that  small  matters  win  great  coaj 
mendation,  because  they  are  continually  in  use,  ml 
in  note ;  whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  viitm 
Cometh  but  on  festivals  :  therefore  it  doth  mneb  tM 
to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is,  as  queen  Isabella  ni4 
like  perpetual  letters  commendatory*  to  have  good 
forms.     To  attain  them,  it  almost  snfficet^jatlJ 
despise  them :  for  so  shall  a  man  observe  them  m 
others;  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest  Fw 
if  he  ^lH>ur  ^QQ  piurh  tfi  PTprsis  thirn,  |^^t**°^^  M 
their  grace ;  which  is  to  be  natural  and  onafiectdl 
Some  meiTs  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  crnf 
syllable  is  measured:  how  can  a  man  coinpivbeDl 
great  matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  tf 
small  observations?     Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  A 
is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  dimi* 
nisheth  respect  to  himself;  especidly  they  be  act  tt 
be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures :  but  dw 
dwelling  upon  them  and  exalting  them  above  themoo^ 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  faith  bo4 
credit  of  him  that  speaks.     And  certainly  there  ii* 
kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting  pas- 
sages, amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singoltf 
use,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it     Amongst  a  man'i 
peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity ;  and  thnt' 
fore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state.     Amongst  amfto'i 
inferiors  one  shall  be  sure  of  reverence ;  and  tli^it- 
fore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be  familiar.     He  that  ii  too 
much  in  any  thing,  so  that  he  giveth  another  occa* 
sion  of  satiety,  maketh  himself  cheap.     To  applf 
one's  self  to  others  is  good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstit. 
tion  that  a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upoo 
facility.    It  is  a  good  precept,  generally  in  secoodin? 
another,  yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own;  RS  if 
you  will  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  d* 
tinction ;  if  you  will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  ^tli 
condition ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with 
alleging  farther  reason.      Men  had  need  be»«« 
how  they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments ;  for  U  thef 
never  so  sufiicient  otherwise ;  their  enviers  will  U 
sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the  disadvantsge 
of  their  greater  virtues.     It  is  loss  also  in  hadoestt 
to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  cttaff»  ^ 
observing  times  and  opportunities :  Solomon  a^^ 
*<  He  that  consideieth  the  wind  shall  not  mm\  «i" 
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bthit  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."  A 
^96  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
Mi  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel ; 
pt  loo  atrait  or  point  device,  but  free  for  exercise 
irnotioD. 

Lin.     OF  PRAISE. 

I 
Praise  is  the  reflexion  of  virtue :  but  it  is  as  the 

Cor  bodf  which  giveth  the  reflexion.  If  it  be 
the  eommon  people,  it  is  commonly  false  and 
t;  and  rather  foUoweth  vain  persons  than  vir- 
for  the  common  people  understand  not  many 
it  virtues :  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 
them  ;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them 
ment  or  admiration ;  but  of  the  highest  vir- 
they  have  do  sense  or  perceiving  at  all :  but 
and  species  virtutibus  similes,  serve  best  with 
Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth 
h'ght  and  swoln,  and  drowns  things  weighty 
•olid:  but  if  persons  of  quality  and  judgment 
',  then  it  is,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  Nomen 
initar  unguenti  fragrantis.''  It  fillcth  all 
about,  and  will  not  easily  away :  for  the  odours 
i»>fflnfi>ts  arc  more  durable  than  those  of  flowers, 
be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man 
justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed 
Nlj  «f  flattery ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flat- 
pr.  he  wiU  have  certain  common  attributes, 
HI  may  serve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a  cunning 
Wtttr,  he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a 
|o'»  self;  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  best  of 
^^K  therein  the  flatterer  will  uphold  him  most : 
I  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer,  look,  wherein  a 
Id  u  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  most  defective, 
i  is  most  out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will 
P  flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce,  spretd  con- 
kniil  Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and 
l|e«»i  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and 
IW  penoos;  laadando  pnecipere;  when  by  telling 
*»  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them  what 
V  ih(nM  be.  Some  men  are  praised  maliciously 
nbfir  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy  to- 
^  Uie»:  pessimum  genus  inimicorum  laudan- 
to;  maoDoeh  as  it  was  a  proverb  amongst  the 
*!«»,  that  he  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt, 
nH  kave  a  push  rise  upon  his  nose ;  as  we  say, 
M  a  twister  will  rise  upon  one's  tongue  that  tells 
I*-  Certainly  moderate  praise,  used  with  oppor- 
pr  «nd  not  vulgar,  is  that  which  doth  the  good. 
F^w  saJth,  "  He  that  praiseth  his  friend  aloud, 
m  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse." 
N  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter,  doth  irri- 
^  contradiction*  and  procure  envy  and  scorn.  To 
■"■«  a  man's  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in 

*  rueat  hut  to  praise  a  man's  oflUce  or  profession, 
9 my  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of 
■P^nimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are 
w^yes,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a  phrase 
I  ftotablc  contempt  and  scorn,  towards  civil  busi- 
■•t  for  they  call  all  temporal  business,  of  wars, 
•***«|?es,  judicature,  and  other  employments, 
["^rie,  which  is  nnder-sheriflries,  as  if  they  were 

*  matters  for   onder-sheriiTs  and   catch-poles  ; 


though  many  times  those  undcr-sherifiries  do  more 
good  than  their  high  speculations.  St  Paul,  when 
he  boasts  of  himself,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  "  I  speak 
like  a  fool  ;'*  but  speaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith, 
"  magnificabo  apostolatum  meum." 

LIV.     OF  VAIN-GLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  ^sop :  The  fly  sat  upon 
the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot-wheel,  and  said.  What  a 
dust  do  I  raise  P  So  are  there  some  vain  persons, 
that  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater 
means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  they 
think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are 
glorious  must  needs  be  factious;  for  all  bravery 
stands  upon  comparisons.  They  must  needs  be 
violent  to  make  good  their  own  vaunts :  neither  can 
they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not  efiectual ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  French  proverb,  "  Beaucoup  de  bniit, 
pcu  de  fruit :"  Much  bruit,  little  fruit  Yet  certain- 
ly there  is  use  of  this  quality  in  civil  afiairs :  where 
there  is  an  opinion,  and  fame  to  be  created,  either 
of  virtue  or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters. 
Again,  as  Titus  Livius  notcth,  in  the  case  of  An- 
tiochus  and  the  i£tolians,  there  are  sometimes  great 
eflects  of  cross  lies ;  as  if  a  man  that  negotiates  be- 
tween two  princes,  to  draw  them  tp  join  in  a  war 
against  the  third,  doth  extol  the  forces  of  either  of 
them  above  measure,  the  one  to  the  other:  and 
sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man, 
raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending 
greater  interest  than  he  hath  in  either.  And  in 
these  and  the  like  kinds,  it  often  falls  out,  that  some- 
what is  produced  of  nothing ;  for  lies  are  suflicient 
to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  substance. 
In  military  commanders  and  soldiers,  vain-glory  is  an 
essential  point;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by 
glory  one  courage  sharpeneth  another :  in  cases  of 
great  enterprise,  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  com- 
position of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  busi- 
ness ;  and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures, 
have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame 
of  learning,  the  flight  will  be  slow,  without  some 
feathers  of  ostentation :  "  Qui  de  contemnendd  glorift 
libros  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscribunt"  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of  ostentation.  Cer- 
tainly vain-glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man's 
memory ;  and  virtue  was  never  so  beholden  to  human 
nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at  the  second  hand. 
Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius 
Secundus,  borne  her  age  so  well,  if  it  had  not  been 
joined  with  some  vanity  in  themselves:  like  unto 
varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only  shine  but  last 
But  all  this  while,  when  I  speak  of  vain-glory,  I  mean 
not  of  that  property  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to 
Mucianus ;  "  omnium,  quoe  dixerat,  feceratque,  arte 
qu^am  ostentator :"  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity, 
but  of  natural  magnanimity  and  discretion :  and  in 
some  persons,  is  not  only  comely  but  gracious.  For 
excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation.  And  amongst  those 
arts,  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius 
Secundus  speaketh  of;  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein 
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a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  For,  saith  Pliny, 
very  wittily,  "  in  commending  another  you  do  your- 
self right ;  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either 
superior  to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior.  If 
he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much 
more.  If  he  be  superior,  if  he  be  not  to  be  com- 
mended, you  much  less."  Glorious  men  are  the 
scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admiration  of  fools,  the 
idols  of  parasites,  and  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts. 

LV.     OF  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a 
man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage.  For 
some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honour  and 
reputation ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly  much 
talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired.  And  some, 
contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it ; 
so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man  per- 
form that  which  hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or 
attempted  and  given  over;  or  hath  been  achieved,  but 
not  with  so  good  circumstance:  he  shall  purchase 
more  honour  than  by  affecting  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower. 
If  a  roan  so  temper  his  actions,  as  in  some  one  of 
them  he  doth  content  every  faction  or  combination 
of  people,  the  music  will  be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an 
ill  husband  of  his  honour  that  entereth  into  any 
action,  the  failing  wherein  may  disgrace  him  more 
than  the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  him. 
Honour  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another, 
hath  the  quickest  reflexion,  like  diamonds  cut  with 
fasccts.  And  therefore  let  a  man  contend  to  excel 
any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  out-shooting 
them,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow.  Discreet  follow- 
ers and  servants  help  much  to  reputation  :  "  omnis 
fama  a  domesticis  emanat."  Envy,  which  is  the 
canker  of  honour,  is  best  extinguished  by  declaring 
a  man's  self  in  his  ends,  rather  to  seek  merit  than 
fame  ;  and  by  attributing  a  man's  success  rather  to 
Divine  Providence  and  felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue 
or  policy.  The  true  marshalling  of  the  degrees  of 
sovereign  honour,  are  these.  In  the  first  place  are 
conditores  imperiorum,  founders  of  states  and  com- 
monwealths ;  such  as  were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Cssar, 
Ottoman,  Ismael.  In  the  second  place  are  legis- 
latores,  lawgivers,  which  are  also  called  second  found- 
ers, or  perpetui  principes,  because  they  govern  by 
their  ordinances,  after  they  are  gone :  such  were 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Justinian,  Edgar,  Alphonsus  of 
Castile,  the  wise,  that  made  the  Siete  partidas.  In 
the  third  place  are  liberatores,  or  salvatores ;  such 
as  compound  the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or  de- 
liver their  countries  from  servitude  of  strangers  or 
tyrants;  as  Augustus C8B8ar,Vespasianus,Aurelianu8, 
Theodoricus,  King  Henry  the  seventh  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France.  In  the  fourth 
place  are  propagatores,  or  propugnatores  imperii, 
such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their  territories, 
or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders.  And  in  the 
last  place  are  patres  patriee,  which  reign  justly,  and 
make  the  times  good  wherein  they  live.  Both  which 
last  kinds  need  no  examples,  they  are  in  such  number. 
Degrees  of  honour  in  subjects  are ;  first,  participes 


curarum,  those  upon  whom  princes  do  diachsr^ 
the  greatest  weight  of  their  aflkirs;  their  right 
hands,  as  we  call  them.  The  next  are  duces  brBi, 
great  leaders ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and 
do  them  notable  services  in  the  wars.  The  tliinj 
are  gratiosi,  favourites ;  such  as  exceed  not  thi4 
scantling,  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign,  and  harmlru 
to  the  people  :  and  the  fourth,  negotiis  pares ;  huik 
as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and  execute 
their  places  with  sufficiency.  There  is  an  hocuar 
likewise,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  grestevt. 
which  happeneth  rarely ;  that  is,  of  such  as  sacrifice 
themselves  to  death  or  danger  for  the  good  of  their 
country ;  as  was  M.  Regulus,  and  the  two  Dedi. 

LVL     OF  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  ia 
jus  dicere,  and  not  jus  dare ;  to  interpret  law,  tnd 
not  to  make  law,  or  give  law.  Else  will  it  be  like  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  which, 
under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  doth  not 
stick  to  add  and  alter ;  and  to  pronounce  that  vhick 
they  do  not  find ;  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  iotro- 
duce  novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  leirnrd 
than  witty ;  more  reverend  than  plausible ;  and  more 
advised  than  confident.  Above  all  things,  integrity 
is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  •*  Corsed,"  mih 
the  law,  '*is  he  thatremoveth  the  land>  mark.*"  The 
mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame  :  but  it  is  the 
unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land-marks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One 
foul  sentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul  ex- 
amples. For  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream :  the 
other  corrupteth  the  fountain.  So  saith  Solomoo : 
"  Fons  turbatus,  et  vena  corrupta,  est  Justus  cadens 
in  causd  sud  coram  adversario.*'  The  ofiSce  of  judgt« 
may  have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue ;  unto 
the  advocates  that  plead ;  unto  the  clerks  and  mi- 
nisters of  justice  underneath  them ;  and  to  the  so- 
vereign or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  **  Thcw 
be,"  saith  the  Scripture,  "  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood ;"  and  surely  there  be  also  that  tnni  it 
into  vinegar :  for  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  de- 
lays make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a  judge 
fs,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud ;  whereof  force  is  the 
more  pernicious  when  it  is  open  ;  and  fraud  when 
it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto  contentions 
suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  out  as  the  surfeit  uf 
courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a  just 
sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare  his  way,  by  iwi*- 
ing  valleys  and  taking  dowfi  hills ;  so  when  tliere 
appeareth  on  either  side  a  high  hand,  violent  pr**- 
secution,  cunning  advantages  taken,  combination* 
power,  great  counsel,  then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge 
seen,  to  make  inequality  equal ;  that  he  may  pl^^ 
his  judgment  as  upon  an  even  ground.  "  Qui  for- 
titer  emungit,  elicit  sanguinem;"  and  where  the 
wine-press  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  wine, 
that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone.  Judges  must  bewtre 
of  hard  constructions  and  strained  inferences ;  for 
there  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  torture  oC  Isws : 
especially  in  case  of  laws  penal  they  onglit  to  hive 
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ttic,  that  that  which  was  meant  for  terror  be  not 
taofd  into  rigour ;  and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the 
people  that  ahower  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh, 
*plaet  soper  eo8  laqueos  :*'  for  penal  laws  pressed 
vt  a  shower  of  snares  upon  the  people.  Therefore 
hi  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
crif  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by 
wif?  judges  confined  in  the  execution  ;  "  Judicis 
flffinmo  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum/'  etc.  In  causes 
d  life  and  death,  judges  ought,  as  far  as  the  law 
peniritteth,  in  justice  to  remember  mercy ;  and  to 
,  tui  a  serere  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful 
i;e  opoo  the  person. 

Sfcondly,  ibr  the  advocates  and  counsel  that 
plead:  patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  es- 
itntia]  part  of  justice ;  and  an  over-speaking  judge 
boo  wdl-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge, 
lint  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due 
|1nDe  from  the  bar ;  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit 
i0  catting  oflT  evidence  or  counsel  too  short ;  or  to 
lOtfent  infonnation  by  questions,  though  pertinent. 
I  m  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four  :  to  direct 
lib  mdence ;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  im- 
,fcrtinency  of  speech;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
|)Qliate,  the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been 
[Aid;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence.   Whatsoever 

E"  sbore  these  is  too  much  ;  and  proceedeth  either 
I  glory  and  willingness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience 
)k  hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a 
itijed  and  eqtial  attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
vt,  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  should  prevail 
r^th  judges ;  whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  in 
i*hoie  seat  they  sit,  who  "  represseth  the  presump- 
bou,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest."  But  it  is 
Bfirc  strange  that  judges  should  have  noted  favour- 
ik» ;  which  cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fees 
i«ii  snspidon  of  bye-ways.  There  is  due  from  the 
IJB^^  to  the  advocate  some  commendation  and 
ll^eiiig  where  causes  are  well  handled,  and  fairly 
1  yielded  s  especially  towards  the  side  which  obtain- 
^h  not:  for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputa- 
^  of  his  counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  con- 
ttit  of  his  cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the 
yaUk  a  civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there 
•ppeareth  conning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight 
infonnation,  indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold 
^«nce.  And  let  not  the  counsel  of  the  bar  chop 
▼tth  the  judge,  nor  wind  himself  into  handling  of 
^«  cause  anew,  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his 
«*ntence ;  but  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge 
■»«rt  the  cause  half  way;  nor  give  occasion  to  the 
party  to  say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 
T1)irdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minis- 
fcn  The  place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place; 
**i  therefore  not  only  the  bench,  but  the  foot-pace, 
*»d  precincts,  and  purprise  thereof,  ought  to  be  pre- 
*^ed  without  scandal  and  corruption.  For  cer- 
Wnly  «  grapes,"  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  will  not 
^  gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles ;"  neither  can  jus- 
fi^  yield  her  fnrit  with  sweetness,  amongst  the 
Wifia  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
•^  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  subject 
to  fcur  bad  instruments.  First,  certain  persons  that 
*te  towers  of  suits ;  which  make  the  court  swell, 
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and  the  country  pine.  The  second  sort  is  of  those 
that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of  jurisdiction,  and 
are  not  truly  amici  curiie,  but  parasiti  curiie,  in  puff- 
ing a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds,  for  their  own 
scraps  and  advantage.  The  third  sort  is  of  those 
that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts; 
persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks 
and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and 
direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into 
oblique  lines  and  labyrinths.  And  the  fourth  is,  the 
poller  and  exacter  of  fees ;  which  justifies  the  com- 
mon resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the 
bush,  whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in 
weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece.  On 
the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  prece- 
dents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding  in  the 
business  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger  of  a 
court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way  to  the 
judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sove- 
reign and  estate.  Judges  ought  above  all  to  remem- 
ber the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve  tables; 
"  salus  populi  suprema  lex ;"  and  to  know  that 
laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but 
things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired. 
Therefore  it  is  a  happy  thing  in  a  state  when 
kings  and  states  do  of^en  consult  with  judges  ;  and 
again,  when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  king 
and  state ;  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  in  business  of  state ;  the  other,  when 
there  is  some  consideration  of  state  intervenient  in 
matter  of  law.  For  many  times  the  things  deduced 
to  judgment  may  be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  rea- 
son and  consequence  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of 
estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate,  not  only  the  parts  of 
sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great 
alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent;  or  concemeth 
manifestly  any  great  portion  of  people.  And  let  no 
man  weakly  conceive,  that  just  laws  and  true  policy 
have  any  antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits 
and  sinews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let 
judges  also  remember,  that  Solomon's  throne  was 
supported  by  lions  on  both  sides ;  let  them  be  lions, 
but  yet  lions  under  the  throne ;  being  circumspect 
that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of 
sovereignty.  Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to 
them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  ofllce,  a  wise  use 
and  application  of  laws.  For  they  may  remember 
what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs, 
"  Nos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  quis  eA  uta- 
tur  legitime." 

LVIL     OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly,  is  but  a  bra- 
very of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles :  "  Be 
angry,  but  sin  not.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  anger."  Anger  must  be  limited  and  confined, 
both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first  speak,  how 
the  natural  inclination  and  habit,  to  be  angry,  may 
be  attempered  and  calmed.  Secondly,  how  the  par- 
ticular motions  of  anger  may  be  repressed,  or  at 
least  refrained  from  doing  mischief.  Thirdly,  how 
to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger,  in  another. 
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For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way,  but  to  medi- 
tate and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger, 
how  it  troubles  man's  life.  And  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is 
thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith ;  That  anger  is  like 
ruin,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls.  The 
Scripture  exhorteth  us  "to  possess  our  souls  in 
patience."  Whosoever  is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of 
possession  of  his  soul.     Men  must  not  turn  bees  j 

"  Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt" 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it 
appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns ;  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware,  that  they  carry  their 
anger  rather  with  scorn,  than  with  fear;  so  that 
they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury,  than 
below  it.  Which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  a  man 
will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 

For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motives  of 
anger  are  chiefly  three.  First,  to  be  too  sensible  of 
hurt;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himself 
hurt :  and  therefore  tender  and  delicate  persons  must 
needs  be  oft  angry ;  they  have  so  many  things  to 
trouble  them,  which  more  robust  natures  have  little 
sense  of.  The  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  con- 
struction of  the  injury  offered  to  be,  in  the  circum- 
stances thereof,  full  of  contempt.  For  contempt  is 
that  which  puttcth  an  edge  upon  anger,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  hurt  itself.  And  therefore  when  men 
are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  con- 
tempt, they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  Lastly, 
opinion  of  the  touch  of  a  man's  reputation  doth  mul- 
tiply and  sharpen  anger.  Wherein  the  remedy  is, 
that  a  man  should  have,  as  Consalvo  was  wont  to 
say,  **  telam  honoris  erassiorem."  But  in  all  rc- 
frainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time  ; 
and  to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come :  but  that  he 
foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it.  To  contain  anger  from 
mischief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two 
things  whereof  you  must  have  special  caution.  The 
one,  of  extreme  bitterness  of  words,  especially  if  they 
be  aculeate  and  proper;  for  communia  maledicta 
are  nothing  so  much :  and  again,  that  in  anger  a 
man  reveal  no  secrets;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit 
for  society.  The  other,  that  you  do  not  perempto- 
rily break  off*,  in  any  business,  in  a  fit  of  anger ; 
but  howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another ;  it 
is  done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times.  When  men 
are  frowardest  and  worst  disposed,  to  incense  them. 
Again,  by  gathering,  as  w^as  touched  before,  all  that 
you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt :  and  the 
two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries.  The  former  to 
take  good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry 
business ;  for  the  first  impression  is  much.  And 
the  other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  con- 
struction of  the  injury  from  the  point  of  contempt; 
imputing  it  to  misunderstanding,  fear,  passion,  or 
what  you  will. 


LVIII.     OF  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith,  '*  There  r%  m  new  thing  upon  tl 
earth :"  so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination,  that  i 
knowledge  was  but  remembrance ;  so  Solomon  gi 
eth  his  sentence,  **  that  all  novelty  is  but  oblivion 
Whereby  you  may  see,  that  the  river  of  Lethe  nJ 
neth  as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There  is  | 
abstruse  astrologer,  that  saith,  if  it  were  not  for  t% 
things  that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  hxi 
stars  ever  stand  at  like  distance  one  from  anoth^ 
and  never  come  nearer  together,  nor  go  farther  asm 
der;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetual 
keepeth  time)  no  individual  would  last  one  momefi 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  0a 
and  never  at  a  stay.  The  great  winding-sheets,  thi 
bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  are  two :  deluges,  li 
earthquakes.  As  for  conflagrations,  and  grr^ 
droughts,  they  do  merely  dispeople  and  destral 
Phaeton's  car  went  but  a  day.  And  the  three  yeat 
drought  in  the  time  of  Elias,  was  bat  particular,  a^ 
left  people  alive.  As  for  the  great  burnings  ll 
lightnings,  which  are  often  in  the  West  Indies,  th« 
are  but  narrow.  But  in  the  other  two  destruction 
by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be  nold 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  hap  to  be  resertej 
are  commonly  ignorant  and  mountainous  peop^ 
that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  past;  so  th^ 
the  oblivion  is  all  one,  as  if  none  had  been  left  1 
you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  In& 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or 
younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old  wtM 
and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  destruction  thj 
hath  heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakci 
(as  the  ii)gyplian  priest  told  Solon,  concerning  t^ 
island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed  by  an  eart^ 
quake,)  but  rather,  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  psrti 
cular  deluge  ;  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  tbo^ 
parts :  but,  on  the  other  side,  they  have  such  poui 
ing  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  on 
Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes  lili 
wise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than  those  vi^ 
us  ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of  geuen 
tions  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  deluge  s^rr^ 
As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel  hatb,  that  ^ 
jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  extinguish  the  mem(«| 
of  things ;  traducing  Gregory  the  Grea»,  that  ft 
did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  and 
quities ;  I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals  do  any  gnt 
effects,  nor  last  long ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  w^ 
cession  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the  lonmi 
antiquities. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  gW* 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.  It  mf\ 
be,  Plato's  great  year,  if  the  world  should  last  »4 
long,  would  have  some  effect,  not  in  renewing  th| 
state  of  like  individuals,  (for  that  f«  the  fiflu*  *« 
those,  that  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  moti 
accurate  influences  upon  these  things;  below  thi* 
indeed  they  have,)  but  in  gross.  Comets,  oot  *-! 
question,  have  likewise  power  and  effect  ovrr  llu 
gross  and  mass  of  things :  but  they  are  rather  ;f»»^j 
upon,  and  waited  upon  in  their  journey,  than  »j»<" 
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tbemd  in  their  eflbctt ;  especially  in  their  respec- 

*  dvf  eflfcts:  that  it,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  magni- 
I  tide,  eoloni,  Tersion  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the 
;  fffioo  of  beaten,  or  lasting,  prodoceth  what  kinds 

•  Ifrftcti. 

Tb«rf  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would 
lot  hare  it  given  OTer,  bat  waited  upon  a  little. 
Tiaj  uj  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries,  I 
kBOVoot  in  what  part,  that  erery  live  and  thirty 
jnOf  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  weathers 
<QBe»  shout  again ;  as  great  frost,  great  wet,  great 
fafhti,  warm  winters,  summers  with  little  heat, 
-mA  the  like  ]  and  they  call  it  the  prime.  It  is  a 
ibg  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because,  computing 
Ifeftvards,  I  have  found  some  concurrence. 

fiot  to  leave  these  points  of  oatore,  and  to  come 
tmen.  The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  amongst 
an  ii  the  vicissitude  of  sects  and  religions ;  for 
tm  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most  The  true  re- 
|p«i  is  built  upon  the  rock;  the  rest  are  tossed 
1^  the  waves  of  time.  To  speak  therefore  of  the 
#BKt  of  new  sects,  and  to  give  some  counsel  con- 
'MBiD^  them,  aa  far  as  the  weakness  of  human  judg- 
■nt  can  give  stay  to  so  great  revolutions : 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by 
Ifceords ;  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
'tf  refigion  is  decayed  and  foil  of  scandal ;  and 
.willitt  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barbar- 
p^  fm  may  donbt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
•Hct;  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  extra va- 
|Bt  sad  strange  spirit  to  make  himself  author 
wreof;  all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet  pub- 
iitied  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  proper- 
teii  ku  it  not ;  for  it  will  not  spread.  The  one  is 
ietQppIanting,  or  the  opposing  of  authority  estab- 
^ifcedi  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than  that.  The 
'Itbfr  is  the  giving  licence  to  pleasures  and  a  vo- 
•%ttoas  fife.  For  as  for  speculative  heresies,  such 
A  « ere  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the 
Inmnians,  though  they  work  mightily  upon  men's 
*^  yet  they  do  not  produce  any  great  alterations 
Bttxies;  except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil  occasions. 
'hw  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of  new  sects : 
*f  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles;  by  the  elo- 
iKsice  and  wisdom  of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and 
•T  the  sword.  For  martyrdoms,  1  reckon  them 
>»agtt  miradea;  because  they  seem  to  exceed  the 
*^|th  of  human  nature ;  and  I  may  do  the  like 
^  npntitive  and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
^*n  ii  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects 
ni  Khicms,  than  to  reform  abuses ;  to  compound 
A*  nailer  diffimences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not 
*uh  sanguinary  persecutions;  and  rather  to  take 
^thc  principal  authors,  by  winning  and  advancing 
^hm,  Chan  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many ; 
■ft  chiefly  in  three  things :  in  the  seats  or  stages 
«i  tlie  war;  in  the  weapons;  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  conduct  Wars,  in  ancient  time,  seemed  more 
**  oove  from  east  to  west :  for  the  Persians,  As- 
VnoM^  Arabians,  Tartars,  which  were  the  invaders, 
*fte  fill  eastern  people.  It  is  true,  the  Gauls  were 
*?«cm;  but  we  read  but  of  two  incursions  of  theirs; 
^t  one  to  Gallo-Gnecia,  the  other  to  Rome.  But 
X  2 


east  and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven ;  and 
no  more  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  east  or  west, 
any  certainty  of  observation.  But  north  and  south 
are  fixed :  and  it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen, 
that  the  far  southern  people  have  invaded  the 
northern,  but  contrariwise ;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  northern  tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the 
more  martial  region ;  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars 
of  that  hemisphere,  or  of  the  great  continents  that 
are  upon  the  north;  whereas  the  south  part,  for 
ought  that  is  known,  is  almost  all  sea ;  or  (which 
is  most  apparent)  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts ; 
which  is  that  which,  without  aid  of  discipline,  doth 
make  the  bodies  hardest,  and  the  courages  warmest 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state 
and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars.  For 
great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate  and  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  sub- 
dued, resting  upon  their  own  protecting  forces ;  and 
then  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  they  be- 
come a  prey.  So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne, 
after  Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather; 
and  were  not  unlike  to  befiall  to  Spain,  if  it  should 
break.  The  great  accessions  and  unions  oi  king- 
doms do  likewise  stir  up  wars.  For  when  a  state 
grows  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that 
will  be  sure  to  overflow.  As  it  hath  been  seen  in  the 
states  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  others.  Look, 
when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  people,  but 
such  as  commonly  will  not  marry  or  generate,  ex- 
cept they  know  means  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every 
where  at  this  day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no 
danger  of  inundations  of  people :  but  when  there 
be  great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  populate, 
without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it 
is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations; 
which  the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do 
by  lot ;  casting  lots  what  part  should  stay  at  home, 
and  what  should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  war-  / 
like  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  / 
sure  of  a  war.  For  commonly  such  states  are 
grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their  degenerating ;  and 
so  the  prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  en- 
courageth  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule 
and  observation ;  yet  we  see,  even  they  have  returns 
and  vicissitudes.  For  certain  it  is,  that  ordnance 
was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India; 
and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  magic.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  use  of  ordnance  have  been  in  China  above 
two  thousand  years.  The  conditions  of  weapons, 
and  their  improvements,  are,  first,  the  fetching  afar 
off";  for  that  outruns  the  danger ;  as  it  is  seen  in 
ordnance  and  muskets,  ^condly,  the  strength  of 
the  percussion ;  wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  ex- 
ceed all  arietations  ^^|jL  ancient  inventions.  The 
third  is,  the  commodious  use  of  them  ;  as  that  they 
may  serve  rn  all  weathers;  that  the  carriage  may 
be  light  and  manageable  ;  and  the  like. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war :  at  the  first,  men 
rested  extremely  upon  number;  they  did  put  the 
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wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and  valour,  pointing 
days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  out  upon  an 
even  match  :  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in  rang- 
ing and  arraying  their  battles.  After,  they  grew  to 
rest  upon  number  rather  competent  than  vast ;  they 
grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cunning  diversions, 
and  the  like ;  and  they  grew  more  skilful  in  the 
ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time  :  in  the  declining  age  of 
a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learn- 
ing hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 
almost  childish  :  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxu- 
riant and  juvenile :  then  its  strength  of  years,  when 
it  is  solid  and  reduced:  and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when 
it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust  But  it  is  not  good  to 
look  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of  vicissitude, 
lest  we  become  giddy.  As  for  the  philology  of  them, 
that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for 
this  writing. 

OF  A  KING. 

1.  A  king  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whom 
the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  great 
honour ;  but  withal  told  him,  he  should  die  like  a 
man,  lest  he  should  be  proud  and  flatter  himself,  that 
God  hath  with  his  name  imparted  unto  him  his  na- 
ture also. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  beholden 
unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and  they  do 
ordinarily  least  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too 
heavy  for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  he 
think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it 
is  made. 

4.  He  must  make  religion  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  balance  the  scale  ;  for  he  that  cast- 
eth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  scales  even,  his 
own  weight  is  contained  in  those  characters,  "  Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin,"  "  He  is  found  too  light,  his 
kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  him." 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  void  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the 
supporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  must  be  able  to  give  counsel  himself,  but 
not  rely  thereupon ;  for  though  happy  events  justify 
their  counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil  event  of 
good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  subject  than  a 
sovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  should 
not  run  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell  the 
water,  and  then,  as  papists  say  of  their  holy  wells, 
it  loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  lex 
loquens  himself,  but  because  he  animateth  the  dead 
letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his  subjects  prcB- 
mio  et  poena. 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever  dangerous. 
It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  corporal, 
that  "  omnis  subita  immutatio  est  periculosa ;"  and 
though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
fearful  apprehension ;  for  he  that  changeth  the  fun- 


damental laws  of  a  kingdom,  thinketh  there  ii  i 
good  title  to  a  crown«  but  by  conqacst 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  jnttk 
oppresseth  the  people ;  for  he  teacheth  his  jodg 
to  sell  justice ;  and  "  pretio  parata  pretio  vendifi 
justitia." 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  v« 
regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  thtq 
parsimonious;  for  store  at  home  draweih  not  U 
contemplations  abroad :  but  want  supplieth  itself 
what  is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way: 
king  herein  must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  mi 
justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  lovd 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craft,  must  as  w^ 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved ;  yet  not  loved  for  tH 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  H^ 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  mil 
festing  the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  sere 
stroke  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this  not  I 
suff*er  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for  besides  that  ll 
land  doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice  towards^ 
doth  more  retard  the  afiection  of  love,  than  the  « 
tent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it :  and  sure  where  love 
[ill]  bestowed,  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  i 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  vnt 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  p«| 
lie,  should  not  be  over-strained  to  any  one  particukj 
yet  that  his  more  special  favour  do  reflect  upon  soo 
worthy  ones,  is  somewhat  necessary,  because  tiici 
are  few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  dye  thiq 
if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  but  to  him  ij 
felix  felicitas. 

First,  that  simulata  sanctitas  be  not  in  thechorcl 
for  that  is  duplex  iniquitas. 

Secondly,  that  inutilis  aequitassit  not  in  the  ch« 
eery ;  for  that  is  inepta  misericordia. 

Thirdly,  that  utilis  iniquitas  keep  not  the  « 
chequer ;  for  that  is  crudele  latrocinium. 

Fourthly,  that  fidelis  temeritas  be  not  his  gewnl 
for  that  will  bring  but  seram  poenitentiam. 

Fifthly,  that  infidelis  prudenda  be  not  his  jecn 
tary ;  for  that  is  anguis  sub  viridi  herba. 

To  conclude  ;  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  poi* 
so  he  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  tb 
servant  of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  wiihoui 
calling  at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  « 
atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF  FAME. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster.  They  detcnU 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly ;  and  in  part  gTO«-3 
and  sententiously.  They  say.  Look,  how  nn"] 
feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  m^^  ^ 
neath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  prik 
up  so  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish :  there  follow  excellent  pwai^-'  ' 
as,  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going ;  that  ill 
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goetfa  opon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in 
(heckNids;  that  in  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a 
watcb>tower,  and  Hieth  most  by  night;  that  she 
Din^eth  things  done  with  things  not  done ;  and  that 
il\e  is  1  terror  to  great  cities.  But  that  which  pass- 
eth  all  the  rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  £arth, 
■other  of  the  giants,  that  made  war  against  Jupiter, 
md  were  by  him  destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger 
tvoogbt  forth  Fame ;  for  certain  it  is  that  rebels, 
figsred  by  the  giants,  and  seditious  femes  and  libels, 
•re  but  brothers  and  sisters,  masculine  and  femi- 
itDe.  But  now  if  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and 
briog  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and  govern  her,  and 
vith  her  fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it 
1i  Knaewhat  worth.  But  we  are  infected  with  the 
tijle  of  the  poets.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad  and  a 
feiioQs manner;  there  is  not  inaU  the  politics  a  place 
lea  handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than 
tliii  of  lame.  We  wiU  therefore  speak  of  these 
ptmits:  what  are  false  fames;  and  what  are  true 
kmn ;  and  how  they  may  be  best  discerned ;  how 
frmes  may  be  sown  and  raised ;  how  they  may  be 
ipread  and  multiplied ;  and  how  they  may  be 
cheeked  and  laid  dead.  And  other  things  concerning 
the  nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as  there 
ii  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath  not  a 
|tett  part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mucianus  undid 
Vitdlios,  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered,  that  Vitel- 


lius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of  Syria 
into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany  into 
Syria ;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infi- 
nitely inflamed.  Julius  Ceesar  took  Pompey  un- 
provided, and  laid  asleep  his  industry  and  prepara- 
tions, by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how 
Caesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not;  and  being 
wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
Italy.  Livia  settled  all  things  for  the  succession  of 
her  son  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving  out  that  her 
husband  Augustus  was  upon  recovery  and  amend- 
ment. And  it  is  a  usual  thing  with  the  bashaws, 
to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk  from  the 
janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople  and  other  towns,  as  their  manner  is. 
Themistocles  made  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  post 
apace  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians 
had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  which 
he  had  made  athwart  the  Hellespont  There  be  a 
thousand  such  like  examples,  and  the  more  they  are 
the  less  they  need  to  be  repeated,  because  a  man 
meeteth  with  them  every  where :  therefore  let  all 
wise  governors  have  as  great  a  watch  and  care 
over  fames,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs 
themselves. 

[The  rest  was  not  finished.'] 


COLLECTION  OF  APOPHTHEGMS, 


NEW  AND  OLD. 


HIS  LORDSHIPS  PREFACE. 


Julius  Cjesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  so  did  Ma- 
crobius,  a  consular  man.  I  need  say  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is  pity  Cesar's 
book  is  lost ;  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice ;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch 
and  Stobsns,  and  much  more  the  modem  ones,  draw  mucli  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  exceDent 
use.  They  are  mucrones  yerborum,  pointed  speeches.  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goad«»"  nith 
Solomon.  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  salinas,  salt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it 
where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  be  recited  upon  occsdon 
of  themselves.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and  make  them  your  own.  1  have,  for 
my  recreation  amongst  more  serious  studies,  collected  some  few  of  them  :*  therein  fanning  the  M; 
not  omitting  any  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good ;  not  for  the  meanness 
of  the  person,  but  because  they  are  dull  and  flat ;  and  adding  many  new,  that  otherwise  would  have  died 


1.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  corona- 
tion, it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to  the  chapel ;  and 
in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  was 
well  known  to  her,  either  out  of  his  own  motion,  or 
by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser  man,  presented  her 
with  a  petition ;  and  before  a  great  number  of  cour- 
tiers, besought  her  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  now 
this  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  principal 
prisoners  more  released  :  those  were  the  four  evan- 
gelists and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long 
shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were  in  prison ; 
so  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the  common 
people.  The  Queen  answered  very  gravely,  "  That 
it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  them,  whether  they 
would  be  released  or  no." 

2.  Queen  Ann  BuUen,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  called  one  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  said  unto  him, 
"Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  that  he  hath 
been  ever  constant  in  his  course  of  advancing  me : 
from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
chioness, and  from  a  marchioness  a  queen ;  and  now, 
that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour, 
he  intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom." 


3.  His  majesty  James  the  first,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  having  made  unto  his  parliament  an  excel- 
lent and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus  ;  "  I  have 
now  given  you  a  clear  mirrour  of  my  mind  ;  use  it 
therefore  like  a  mirrour,  and  take  heed  how  yoo  let 
it  fall,  or  how  you  soil  it  with  your  breath." 

4.  A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place ;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit  and 
means  making,  made  his  peace ;  whereupon  a  plea- 
sant fellow  said,  "  That  he  had  been  crushed,  bat 
that  he  saved  himself  upon  his  horns." 

5.  His  majesty  said  to  his  parliament  at  another 
time,  finding  there  were  some  causeless  jealousies 
sown  amongst  them ;  "  That  the  king  and  his  people, 
whereof  the  parliament  is  the  representative  Ixniy, 
were  as  husband  and  wife ;  and  therefore  that  of 
all  other  things  jealousy  was  between  them  most 
pernicious." 

6.  His  majesty,  when  he  thought  his  council 
might  note  in  him  some  variety  in  businesses,  though 
indeed  he  remained  constant,  would  say,  "That  the 
sun  many  times  shineth  watery ;  but  it  is  not  the 
sun  which  causeth  it,  but  some  cloud  rising  betwixt 
us  and  the  sua :  and  when  that  is  scattered,  the  sun 
is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his  former  brightness*** 

7.  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  the  book  of  the 
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etrdioal  ETcretix,  who  had  in  a  grave  argument  of 
ifinitjr  fpnnkled  many  witty  ornaments  of  poesy 
nd  bamanity,  saith ;  **  That  these  flowers  were 
Wkt  blue«  and  yellow,  and  red  flowers  in  the  com, 
vkich  make  a  pleasant  show  to  those  that  look  on, 
kt  they  hart  tfie  com." 

8.  Sir  Edward  Coke  being  Tehement  against  the 
tvo  pfOfindal  cooneils  of  Wales,  and  the  north, 
and  to  the  king  i  *'  There  was  nothing  there  but  a 
kind  of  confdaion  and  hotch-potch  of  justice  :  one 
vfnle  they  were  a  starK^hamber ;  another  while  a 
big*8  bench }  another,  a  common  pleas ;  another,  a 
Mnmismon  of  oyer  and  terminer.''  His  majesty 
nnrered ;  "  Why,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  they  be  like 
koQses  in  progress,  where  I  have  not,  nor  can  have, 
neb  distiner  rooms  of  state,  as  1  have  here  at 
Thiteball,  or  at  Hampton-court.*' 

9.  The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  moved  the 
^t  far  the  relief  of  his  estate,  to  disafibrest  some 
femts  of  his,  explaining  themselves  of  such  forests 
I*  hf  oat  of  the  way,  not  near  any  of  the  king's 
Iknset,  nor  in  the  course  of  his  progress ;  whereof 
It  should  never  have  use  nor  pleasure.  "  Why," 
■itb  the  king,  **  do  you  think  that  Solomon  had  use 
•sd  pleasure  of  all  his  three  hundred  concubines  P" 

10.  His  majesty,  when  the  committees  of  both 
Inaet  of  parliament  presented  unto  him  the  instru- 
!  nrot  of  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  |ras  merry 
'^h  them ;  and  amongst  other  pleasant  speeches, 
iboved  onto  them  the  laird  of  Lawreston,  a  Scolch- 
tun,  who  was  the  tallest  and  greatest  man  that  was 
*fc  be  teen,  and  aaid,  "  Well,  now  we  are  all  one, 
JH  none  of  you  will  say  but  here  is  one  Scotchman 
grratn  thsra  any  Englishman  ;**  which  was  an 
inbi^ous  speech  ;  but  it  was  thought  he  meant  it 
ofhimtelC 

11.  His  majesty  would  say  to  the  lords  of  his 
mmcil,  when  they  sat  upon  any  great  matter,  and 
"nne  from  eonocil  in  to  him,  "  Well,  you  have  sat, 
iot  what  have  you  hatched  ?" 

12.  When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  siege  from 
tbe  Gnvf,  the  then  secretary  came  to  queen  Eliza- 
Ml  The  queen,  having  first  intelligence  thereof, 
«id  to  the  secretary,  "  Wot  you  what ;  The  atch- 
^e  has  risen  from  the  Grave."  He  answered, 
-  What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  ?" 
Tbe  qofen  replied,   "  Yes,  without  the  sound  of 


13.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  importuned  much  by 
ay  lord  of  Eases,  to  supply  divers  great  offices  that 
ntd  been  long  void ;  the  queen  answered  nothing 
<■>  the  matter  i  but  rose  up  on  a  sudden,  and  said, 
"  1  aai  sure  my  office  will  not  be  long  void."  And 
I^  at  thst  time  there  was  much  speech  of  troubles, 
^  ^fisions  about  the  crown,  to  be  after  her 
dcseaaet  but  they  all  vanished;  and  king  James 
ome  in,  in  a  profound  peace. 

14.  The  council  did  make  remonstrance  unto 
VKto  ClbiUieth  of  the  continual  conspiracies  against 
W  Ule  ]  aod  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken, 
vba  Hood  ready  in  a  very  dangerous  and  suspicious 
"«wier  to  do  the  deed :  and  they  showed  her  the 
^ttjum  wherewith  he  thought  to  have  acted  it. 
^  therefore  they  advised  her  that  she  should  go 


less  abroad  to  take  the  air,  weakly  attended,  as  she 
used.  But  the  queen  answered ;  "  That  she  had 
rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  custody." 

15.  The  lady  Paget,  that  was  very  private  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  declared  herself  much  against  the 
match  with  Monsieur.  After  Monsieur's  death,  the 
queen  took  extreme  grief,  at  least  as  she  made 
show,  and  kept  in  within  her  bed-chamber  and  one 
ante-chamber  for  three  weeks  space,  in  tc^en  of 
mourning:  nt  last  she  came  forth  into  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  admitted  her  ladies  to  have  access 
unto  her ;  and  amongst  the  rest  my  lady  Paget  pre- 
sented herself,  and  canM  to  her  with  a  smiling 
countenance.  The  queen  bent  her  brows,  and 
seemed  to  be  highly  displeased,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Madam,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  my  extreme 
grief,  and  do  yon  come  to  me  with  a  couatenance  of 
joy  ?"  My  lady  Paget  answered,  "  Alas,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent 
from  you  three  weeks,  but  that  when  I  see  you,  I 
must  look  cheerfully."  "  No,  no,"  said  the  queen, 
not  forgetting  her  fonner  averseness  to  the  match, 
"  you  have  tome  other  conceit  in  it,  tell  me  plainly." 
My  lady  answered,  *<  I  must  obey  you ;  it  is  this.  I 
was  thinking  how  happy  your  majesty  was,  you 
married  not  Monsieur;  for  seeing  you  take  such 
thought  for  his  death,  being  but  your  friend ;  if  he 
had  been  your  husband,  sure  it  would  have  cost  you 
your  life." 

16.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
yoimg  with  child  ;  count  Soissons,  that  had  his  ex- 
pectation upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice  or  thrice 
thought  that  the  queed  was  with  child  before,  said 
to  some  of  his  friends,  **  That  it  was  but  with  a  pil- 
low." This  had  someways  come  to  the  king's  ear ; 
who  kept  it  till  such  time  as  the  queen  waxed 
great :  then  he  called  the  count  of  Soissons  to  him, 
and  said,  laying  his '  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly  ; 
"  Come,  cousin,  is  this  a  pillow  ?" — The  count  of 
Soissons  answered,  **  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  pillow  for  all 
France  to  sleep  upon." 

17.  King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  was  so 
punctual  of  his  word,  after  it  was  once  passed,  that 
they  called  him  "  The  king  of  the  faith." 

18.  The  said  king  Henry  the  fourth  was  moved 
by  his  parliament  to  a  war  against  the  protestants : 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  I  will  make  every 
one  of  you  captains;  you  shall  have  companies 
assigned  you."  The  parliament  observing  where- 
unto  his  speech  tended,  gave  over,  and  deserted  his 
motion. 

19.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  the 
commission  of  sales,  '*  That  the  commissioners  used 
her  like  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two  or  three 
great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all 
the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  they  made  her  two  or 
three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straightways." 

20.  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say  of  her  instruc- 
tions to  great  officers,  "  That  they  were  like  to  gar- 
ments, strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did  by  and 
by  wear  loose  enough." 

21.  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble ;  and  that  he  and  those 
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4tak  for  him  would  Calk  much  of  my  lord's 
is.  aad  of  his  enemies,  answered  to  one  of  them, 
*I»^  tell  you,  I  know  but  one  friend  and  one 
«^  my  lord  hath,  and  that  one  friend  is  the 
*■•*■»  "nd  that  one  enemy  is  himself." 

^  The  book  for  deposing  king  Richard  the 
•««od,  and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
•■Pfwted  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hayward,  who  was 
eommitted  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  incensed 
queen  EUiabeth  ,  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon,  being 
then  of  her  counsel  learned.  •*  Whether  there  were 
»ny  treason  contained  in  it  ?"  Who  intending  to  do 
f  im  a  pleasure,  and  to  take  off  the  queen's  bitter- 
n«M  with  a  merry  ccmceit,  answered,  "No,  Madam, 
for  treason  I  cannot  deUver  an  opinion  that  there  is 

h!nHJn  7^"^  "'"''^  ^^^°°y"  The  queen,  appre- 
bending  it  gUdly,  asked,  "How?  aild  wherein ?" 
wr.  tiacon  answered.  "  Because  he  had  stolen  many 
Tflcitis  •**^^^"*^*^'  ^^  conceits  out  of   ComeUus 

fflner  ^"  j^**  ^liiabeth  being  to  resoWe  upon  a  great 
ower,  and  being  by  some,  that  canyassed  for  others, 
|)Ui  in  some  doubt  of  that  person  whom  she  meant 
^%11  '^^^^  caUed  for  Mr.  Bacon,  and  told  him, 
*  »"«  was  like  one  with  a  lanthom  seeking  a  man;" 
una  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choice  she  had  of  a 
,iiwi  for  that  place.  Mr.  Bacon  answered  her, 
**  That  he  had  heard  that  in  old  time  there  was 
U«"aUy  painted  on  the  church  walls  the  day  of  doom, 
Htid  God  sitting  in  judgment,  and  St  Michael  by 
liim,  with  a  pair  of  balances;  and  the  soul  and  the 
good  deeds  in  the  one  balance,  and  the  faults  and 
the  evil  deeds  in  the  other:  and  the  soul's  balance 
firent  up  far  too  light.  Then  was  our  lady  painted 
i^ith  a  great  pair  of  beads,  who  cast  them  into  the 
light  balance,  and  brought  down  the  scale :  so,  he 
said,  place  and  authority,  which  were  in  her  ma- 
jesty's hands  to  give,  were  like  our  lady's  beads, 
which  though  men,  through  any  imperfections,  were 

too  light  before,  yet  when  they  were  cast  in,  made 

weight  competent" 

24.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  in  suits, 
of  her  own  nature ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh 
being  a  wise  man,  and  willing  therein  to  feed  her 
humour,  would  say  to  her ;  "  Madam,  you  do  well  to 
let  suitors  stay ;  for  I  shall  tell  you,  '  bis  dat,  qui 
cito  dat ;'  if  you  grant  them  speedily,  they  will  come 
again  the  sooner." 

25.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England,  when  queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
progress  came  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury.  and  said 
to  him,  **  My  lord,  what  a  little  house  have  you 
gotten !"  answered  her,  "  Madam,  my  house  is  well, 
l)ut  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  too  great  for  my 
house." 

26.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament  between 
the  lords'  house  and  the  house  of  commons,  about  a 
bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down  from  the  lords 
to  the  commons ;  which  bill  prayed.  That  the  lands 
of  accountants,  whereof  they  were  seized  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  might  be  liable  to  their 
arrears  to  the  queen.  But  the  commons  desired, 
That  the  bill  might  not  look  back  to  accountants 
that  were  already,  but  extend  only  to  accountants 


hereafter.  But  the  lord  treasurer  said,  ^  Why,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  had  lost  your  purse  by  the  way, 
would  you  look  forwards,  or  would  yoa  look  backf 
The  queen  hath  lost  her  purse." 

27.  The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nicholaa  Bacoo.  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  my  lord  of  Leicester  coocem- 
ing  two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed  to  think 
weU  of :  **  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  said  he»  the  one  is 
a  grave  counsellor;  the  other  is  a  proper  young 
man ;  and  so  he  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives." 

28.  My  lord  of  Leicester,  favourite  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  making  a  large  chace  about  Coni- 
bury-park ;  meaning  to  enclose  with  posts  and  mik; 
and  one  day  was  casting  up  his  charge  what  it 
would  come  to.  Mr.  Goldingham.  a  free  q>oken 
man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord,  ^  Methinki 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work." 
<*  Why,  Goldingham  ?"  said  my  lord.  "*  Marnr. 
my  lord,"  said  Goldingham.  **  count  yoa  but  opoo 
the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing." 

29.  The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nichdas  Bacon,  wu 
asked  his  opinion  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  one  of 
these  monopoly  licences  ?  And  he  answered 
"  Madam,  will  you  have  roe  speak  the  tmih  ? 
Licentia  omnes  deteriores  sumus."  We  are  all  the 
worse  for  licences. 

30.  My  lord  of  Essex,  at  the  succour  of  Roan, 
made  twq;ity-fonr  knights,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
great  number.  Divers  of  those  gentlemen  were  of 
weak  and  small  means;  which  when  queen  Elixa- 
beth  heard,  she  said,  "  My  lord  might  have  done 
well  to  have  built  his  alms-house»  before  he  made 
his  knights." 

31.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  at  Paris  upon  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  treated  with  the  king  and  queen-mother, 
and  some  other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both 
sides  were  agreed  upon  the  articles.  The  question 
was,  upon  the  security  for  the  performance.  Af^er 
some  particulars  propounded  and  rejected,  the  queen- 
mother  said,  "  Why.  is  not  the  word  of  a  king  suf- 
ficient security  ?"  One  of  the  deputies  answered* 
<'  No,  by  St  Bartholomew,  Madam." 

32.  There  was  a  French  gentleman  speaking 
with  an  English,  of  the  law  Salique ;  that  women 
were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France. 
The  English  said,  '*  Yes;  but  that  was  meant  of  the 
women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as  claimed  by 
women."  The  French  gentleman  said,  ••  Where  do 
you  find  that  gloss  P"  The  English  answered.  "  VU 
tell  you.  Sir :  look  on  the  backside  of  the  record  o( 
the  law  Salique,  and  there  you  shall  find  it  indorsed:** 
implying  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  law  Salique, 
but  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction. 

33.  A  friar  of  France,  being  in  an  earnest  dispute 
about  the  law  Salique,  would  needs  prove  it  hf 
Scripture ;  citing  that  verse  of  the  Gospel ;  **  Lilia 
agri  non  laborant  neque  nent :"  the  lilies  of  the  field 
do  neither  labour  nor  spin;  applying  it  thus:  That  the 
flower-de-luces  of  France  caimot  descend,  neither  to 
the  distaff,  nor  to  the  spade :  that  is,  not  to  a  wonan, 
nor  to  a  peasant 

34.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in 
England,  divers  of  the  great  connsellon  weie  pre- 
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Koied  from  the  French  with  jewels :  the  lord  Henry 
Rowtrd,  bein^  then  earl  of  Northampton,  and  a 
flMMellar,  was  omitted.  Whereupon  the  king  said 
to  him,  '*  My  lord,  how  happens  it  that  you  have 
bM  a  jewel  as  well  the  rest  ?**  My  lord  answered, 
Kcof^g  to  the  fable  in  iBsop ;  "  Non  sum  Gallus, 
ttque  oca  reperi  gemmam." 

35.  The  same  earl  of  Northampton,  then  lord 
^riiy  seal,  was  asked  by  king  James,  openly  at  the 
bUe«  where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king  with 
^croane;  the  king  asked  him  upon  the  sudden, 

*  My  lord,  have  you  not  a  desire  to  see  Rome  P" 
)i}  lord  prify  seal  answered,  **Yes  indeed,  Sir." 
Xhs  king  said,  •*  And  why  ?"  My  lord  answered, 
^Beesose,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  it  was  the  seat 
tf  the  greatest  monarchy,  and  the  seminary  of  the 
ksTTft  men  of  the  world,  whilst  it  was  heathen : 
iiiii  then,  secondly,  because  afterwards  it  was  the  see 
9^  w  znany  holy  bishops  in  the  primitive  church, 
moA  of  them  martyrs."  The  king  would  not  give 
U  wr,  but  said,  ••  And  for  nothing  else  P"  My  lord 
ttnrered,  **  Yea,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  for  two 
Ainfs  more:  the  one,  to  see  him,  who,  they  say, 
bth  so  great  power  to  forgive  other  men  their  sins, 
to  confess  his  own  sins  upon  his  knees  before  a 
tkpkin  or  priest :  and  the  other,  to  hear  antichrist 
«T  his  creed." 

36.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge 
y  the  northern  circuit,  and  having  brought  his 
tMi  (hat  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  as  the 
(inmg  of  sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by  one 
•f  the  malefactors  mightily  importuned  for  to  save 
Kh  life ;  which  when  nothing  that  he  had  said  did 
*viil  be  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  account  of 
Hndwd.  "Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge,  "how 
«in€  that  in  ?"  "Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
yottr  name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all 
*p«  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so  near  kindred, 
^t  they  are  not  to  be  separated."  "  Ay,  but,"  re- 
fW  judge  Bacon,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred 
ucfpt  you  be  hanged ;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until 
H  be  well  hanged." 

37.  Two  scholars  and  a  countryman  travelling 
tpon  the  road,  one  night  lodged  all  in  one  inn,  and 
«Pped  together,  where  the  scholars  thought  to  have 
fot  a  trick  upon  the  countryman,  which  was  thus  : 
tht  teholars  appointed  for  supper  two  pigeons,  and 
t  ht  capon,  which  being  ready  was  brought  up,  and 
^  having  set  down,  the  one  scholar  took  up  one 
Pg^on,  the  other  scholar  took  the  other  pigeon, 
^niktog  thereby  that  the  countryman  should  have 
*t  itiU,  mrtil  that  they  were  ready  for  the  carving 
•f  the  capon  j  which  he  perceiving,  took  the  capon 
■wl  laid  it  on  his  trencher,  and  thus  said,  "  Daintily 
<«rtrifed,  every  man  a  bird." 

38.  Jack  Roberts  was  desired  by  his  tailor,  when 
^^  reckoning  grew  somewhat  high,  to  have  a  bill 
*^hii  hand.  Roberts  said,  "  I  am  content,  but  you 
«ttt  let  no  man  know  it"  When  the  tailor  brought 
hjBi  the  bai,  he  tore  it  as  in  choler,  and  said  to  him, 

*  Tod  Qte  me  not  well ;  you  promised  me  that  no 
■an  i*ould  know  it,  and  here  you  have  put  in, 
*Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents.'  " 

39.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say  of  the 


ladies  of  queen  Elizabeth's  privy-chamber  and  bed- 
chamber, **  that  they  were  like  witches,  they  could 
do  no  hurt,  but  they  could  do  no  good." 

40.  There  was  a  minister  deprived  for  inconfor- 
mity,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  "  that  if  they 
deprived  him,  it  should  cost  a  hundred  men's  hves." 
The  party  understood  it,  as  if,  being  a  turbulent  fel- 
low, he  would  have  moved  sedition,  and  complained 
of  him  ;  whereupon  being  convented  and  apposed 
upon  that  speech,  he  said  his  meaning  was,  **  that  if 
he  lost  his  benefice,  he  would  practise  physic,  and 
then  he  thought  he  should  kill  a  hundred  men  in 
time." 

41.  Secretary  Bourn's  son  kept  a  gentleman's 
wife  in  Shropshire,  who  lived  from  her  husband,  with 
him:  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caused  her 
husband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home,  and 
offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  reparation: 
the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  to  take  his  ad- 
vice upon  this  ofier,  telling  him,  "  that  his  wife 
promised  now  a  new  life ;  and,  to  tell  him  truth,  five 
hundred  pounds  would  come  well  with  him;  and 
besides,  that  sometimes  he  wanted  a  woman  in 
his  bed."  "  By  my  troth,"  said  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
**  take  her  home,  and  take  the  money:  then  whereas 
other  cuckolds  wear  their  horns  plain,  you  may  wear 
yours  gilt" 

42.  When  Rabelais,  the  great  jester  of  France, 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  they  gave  him  the  extreme 
unction,  a  familiar  friend  came  to  him  afterwards, 
and  asked  him  how  he  did  P  Rabelais  answered, 
"Even  going  my  journey,  they  have  greased  my 
boots  already." 

43.  Mr.  Bromley,  soUcitor,  giving  in  evidence  for 
a  deed,  which  was  impeached  to  be  fraudulent,  was 
urged  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  with  his  pre- 
sumption, That  in  two  former  suits,  when  title  was 
made,  that  deed  was  passed  over  in  silence,  and 
some  other  conveyance  stood  upon.  Mr.  Justice 
Catline  taking  in  with  that  side  asked  the  solicitor, 
"  I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Solicitor,  let  me  ask  you  a  fami- 
liar question  ;  I  have  two  geldings  in  my  stable  ;  I 
have  divers  times  business  of  importance,  and  still  I 
send  forth  one  of  my  geldings,  and  not  the  other ; 
would  you  not  think  I  set  him  aside  for  a  jade  P" 
"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Bromley,  "  I  would  think  you 
spared  him  for  your  own  saddle." 

44.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell  to- 
wards water ;  whereupon  it  was  after  said,  **  that  if 
he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might  have  seen  the 
stars,  but  looking  up  to  the  stars  he  could  not  see 
the  water." 

45.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  she  to- 
wards morning  pretended  herself  to  be  ill  at  ease, 
desiring  to  lie  on  her  husband's  side ;  so  the  good 
man,  to  please  her,  came  over  her,  making  some 
short  stay  in  his  passage  over ;  where  she  had  not 
long  lain,  but  desired  to  lie  in  her  old  place  again  : 
quoth  he,  "  How  can  it  be  effected  P"  She  answered, 
"  Come  over  me  again."  "  I  had  rather,"  said  he, 
^^  go  a  mile  and  a  half  about." 

46.  A  thief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  stealing 
a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged  many  things  in  his 
own  behalf,  and  at  last  nothing  availing,  he  told  the 
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bench,  the  mare  rather  stole  him,  than  he  the  mare  ; 
which  in  brief  he  thus  related :  That  passing  OTer 
several  grounds  about  his  lawful  occasions,  he  was 
pursued  close  by  a  fierce  mastiff  dog,  and  so  was 
forced  to  save  himself  by  leaping  over  a  hedge, 
which  being  of  an  agile  body  he  effected ;  and  in 
leaping,  a  mare  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  leaped  upon  her  back,  who  running  furiously 
away  with  him,  he  could  not  by  any  means  stop  her, 
until  he  came  to  the  next  town,  in  which  town  the 
owner  of  the  mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken, 
and  here  arraigned. 

47.  Master  Mason  of  Trinity  college  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a  book  of 
him,  who  told  him,  "  1  am  loth  to  lend  my  books 
out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  tutor  to 
come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  chamber,  he  shall  as 
long  as  he  wilL''  It  was  winter,  and  some  days 
after  the  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow 
his  bellows ;  but  Mr.  Mason  said  to  his  pupil,  ^  I 
am  loth  to  lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  chamber,  but 
if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in  my 
chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

48.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  knowing  his  case  to  be  desperate,  instead  of 
pleading  he  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jesting, 
and  thus  said,  "  I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  to 
seize  and  take  away  that  man  (meaning  the  judge) 
in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  him." 

49.  In  Flanders  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and  killed 
him,  though  he  escaped  himself:  the  next  of  the 
blood  prosecuted  his  death  with  great  violence,  and 
when  he  was  offered  pecuniary  recompence,  nothing 
would  serve  him  but  lex  talionis :  whereupon  the 
judge  said  to  him,  **  that  if  he  did  urge  that  sen- 
tence, it  must  be,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  then  fall  down  upon  the  tiler." 

50.  A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
wise  just-ass  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  sent 
away  to  prison,  and  being  somewhat  refractory  after 
he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not  stir 
a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  saying,  *•  it 
were  better  to  stand  where  he  was  than  go  to  a 
worse  place:"  the  justice  thereupon,  to  show  the 
strength  of  his  learning,  took  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  go  nogus  vogus,"  instead  of 
nolens  volens. 

51.  Francis  the  first  of  France  used  for  his  plea- 
sure sometimes  to  go  disguised :  so  walking  one 
day  in  the  company  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  near 
Paris,  he  met  with  a  peasant  with  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  upon  his  arm:  so  he  called  unto  him  and 
said ;  "  By  our  lady,  these  be  good  shoes,  what  did 
they  cost  thee  ?"  The  peasant  said,  ♦*  Guess."  The 
king  said,  "  I  think  some  five  sols."  Saith  the 
peasant,  "  You  have  lied  ;  but  a  carlois."  "  What, 
villain,"  said  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  "  thou  art 
dead,  it  is  the  king."  The  peasant  replied ;  "  The 
devil  take  him  of  you  and  me,  that  knew  so  much." 

52.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome  that  was 
very  like  Augustus  Ciesar;  Augustus  took  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked  him. 


"  Was  your  mother  ever  at  Rome  ? "     He  answer- 
ed ;  "  No,  Sir,  but  my  father  was." 

53.  A  physician  advised  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes,  that  he  should  abstain  from  wine;  but  the 
patient  said,  **  I  think,  rather,  Sir,  from  vtrine  and 
water ;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blue  eye%  and 
I  have  seen  water  come  forth,  but  never  wine.** 

54.  A  debauched  seaman  being  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  account  of  awearing, 
was  by  the  justice  commanded  to  deposit  bis  fine 
in  that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two  shillings; 
he  thereupon  plucking  out  of  his  pocket  half  a 
crown,  asked  the  justice  what  was  the  rate  he  was 
to  pay  for  cursing ;  the  justice  told  him  six-pence; 
quoth  he,  "  Then  a  pox  take  you  all  for  a  company 
of  knaves  and  fools,  and  there's  half  a  crown  for  yon, 
I  will  never  stand  changing  of  money." 

55.  Augustus  Cvaar  was  invited  to  supper  by  one 
of  his  old  friends,  that  had  conversed  with  him  in 
his  less  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  entertain- 
ment; whereupon  at  his  going  away,  he  saidt  **  I 
did  not  know  that  you  and  I  were  so  fiuniliar.'* 

56.  Agathocles,  ader  he  had  taken  Syracoser  the 
men  whereof  during  the  siege,  had  in  a  bcmveiy 
spoken  of  him  all  the  villany  that  might  be«  sold 
the  Syraeusans  for  slaves,  and  said ;  **  Now  if  yoo 
use  such  words  of  me,  I  will  tell  your  maslen  of 
you." 

57.  Dionysius  the  elder,  when  he  saw  his  son  in 
many  things  very  inordinate,  said  to  him,  **  Did  you 
ever  know  me  do  such  things?"  His  son  answer- 
ed, "  No,  but  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to  your  fioher." 
The  father  replied,  '*  No,  nor  you,  if  you  take  these 
courses,  will  have  a  tyrant  to  your  son." 

58.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  hated  the  king,  being  a^ed 
by  one,  how  one  should  become  the  famousest  inan 
in  the  world,  answered,  **By  taking  away  him  thatis.'* 

59.  Agesilaus,  when  one  told  him  there  was  one 
did  excellently  counterfeit  a  nightingale,  and  would 
have  had  him  hear  him,  said;  "  Why  I  have  heard 
the  nightingale  herself." 

60.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of  a 
servant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen  by  the  heels,  thinking 
to  bend  him  to  his  servant's  desire ;  but  the  fellow 
being  stubborn,  the  servant  came  to  his  lord,  and 
told  him,  '*  Your  lordship,  I  know,  hath  gone  as  far 
as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not ;  for  yooder  fel- 
low is  more  perverse  than  before."  Said  ray  lord, 
"  Let* s  forget  him  a  while,  and  then  be  will  remem- 
ber himself." 

61.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  brought  his  lordship  a  dainty 
white  palfrey,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way.  Saith 
the  cardinal  to  him,  "  1*11  tell  thee  what  U)on  shalt 
do;  go  to  such  a  cardinal,  and  such  a  cardtaal," 
naming  him  half  a  dosen  cardinals,  and  tell  them  as 
much ;  and  so  whereas  by  thy  horse,  if  he  had  been 
sound,  thou  couldest  have  pleased  but  one,  with  thy 
lame  horse  thou  mayest  please  half  a  dosen." 

62.  A  witty  rog^e  coming  into  a  lace^shop,  said, 
he  had  occasion  for  some  lace;  choice  whereof 
being  showed  him,  he  at  last  pitched  apon  enc 
pattern,  and  asked  them,  how  much  they  would  have 
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In  to  mucfa  as  would  reach  from  ear  to  ear»  for  so 
aoeh  he  had  occasion  for.  They  told  him,  for  so 
iBoch:  so  some  few  words  passing  between  then,  he 
it  last  agreed,  and  told  down  his  money  for  it,  and 
Wgsa  to  measore  on  his  own  head,  thus  saying ; 
'One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other  is  nailed  to  the  pil- 
lory in  Bristoly  and  I  fear  yon  have  not  so  much  of 
^11  lace  by  yon  at  present  as  will  perfect  my 
hr^gaia;  therefore  this  piece  of  lace  shall  saffice  at 
fcvient  in  part  of  payment,  and  provide  the  rest  with 
lU  expedition." 

63.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that  he 
bd  with  the  Laeedcemonians  for  peace,  in  which 
TMtian  was  about  security  for  observing  the  same, 
ad,  "  The  Athenians  would  not  accept  of  any 
vrarity,  except  the  Lacedemonians  did  yield  up 
into  them  those  things,  whereby  it  might  be  mani- 
htt,  that  they  could  not  hurt  them  if  they  would." 

64.  Eniipides  would  say  of  persons  that  were 
knntifnl,  and  yet  in  some  years,  **  In  fairest  bodies 
vA  only  the  spring  is  pleasant,  but  also  the  autumn." 

65.  There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by  his 
jenenl  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  to  achieve 
tiffiiterpmei  the  captain  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  ap- 
foaa  bat  half  so  many."  "  Why  ?"  saith  the  gene- 
«L  The  oiptain  answered,  **  Because  it  is  better 
kwtt  die  tlum  more." 

66.  There  waa  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a 
frmleman  in  a  very  ill  room,  who  expostulated  with 
|lb  lomewkat  rudely ;  but  the  harbinger  carelessly 
■sit  "  You  win  take  pleasure  in  it  when  you  are 
<ltofit" 

67.  There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  **  Love  without 
Md  hath  DO  end:"  meaining,  that  if  it  were  begun 
te  opon  particular  ends  it  would  last 

'  68.  A  woman  being  suspected  by  her  husband  for 
iUiOBesty,  and  being  by  him  at  last  pressed  very 
krd  about  it,  made  him  quick  answer  with  many 
frotfitationa,  *'  that  she  knew  no  more  of  what  he 
iiid  than  the  roan  in  the  moon."  Now  the  captain 
tf  the  A\p  called  the  Moon  was  the  very  man  she  so 
Buch  bved. 

69.  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  battle, 
>sd  tiiat  it  was  reproached  to  him,  said,  '*  that  he 
^t  flies  might  fight  again." 

70.  Gonaalvo  would  say,  "  The  honour  of  a 
•Aiier  ought  to  be  of  a  strong  web  j"  meaning,  that 
Nthould  not  be  so  fine  and  curious,  that  every  little 
iiSraoe  ahould  catch  and  stick  in  it. 

7i.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought  be- 
fe  the  chamberlain  by  his  master  for  the  sin  of 
h(<>ntinency,  even  with  his  own  mistress,  the  cham- 
Matn  thrreupon  gave  him  many  christian  exhort- 
'tos ;  and  at  last  he  mentioned  and  pressed  the 
^titf  of  Joseph,  when  his  mistress  tempted  him 
»^h  the  like  crime  of  mcontinency.  "  Ay,  Sir," 
^  tbft  apprentice;  *'  but  if  Joseph's  mistress  had 
Wn  M  handsome  as  mine  is,  he  could  not  have 
faAeruc." 

r^.  Bias  gave  in  'precept,  *«  Love  as  if  you  should 
"rafter  hsie ;  and  hate  as  if  you  should  hereafter 

73.  Cineas  waa  an  excellent  orator  and  statesman, 
•»i  principal  fmnd  and  counseUor  to  Pyrrhus;  and 


falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  discerning  the 
king's  endless  ambition;  Pyrrhus  opened  himself 
unto  him,  that  he  intended  first  a  war  upon  Italy, 
and  hoped  to  achieve  it:  Cineas  asked  him,  **  Sir, 
what  will  you  do  then  P"  "  Then,"  saith  he,  "  we 
will  attempt  Sicily."  Cineas  said,  "  Well,  Sir, 
what  then?"  Said  Pyrrhus,  "  If  the  gods  favour 
us,  we  may  conquer  AfHca  and  Carthage."  **  What 
then.  Sir?"  saith  Cineas,  "Nay,  then,"  saith 
Pyrrhus,  **  we  may  take  our  rest,  and  sacrifice  and 
feast  every  day,  and  make  merry  with  our  friends." 
"  Alas,  Sir,"  said  Cineas,  "  may  we  not  do  so  now 
without  all  this  ado?" 

74.  Lamia  the  courtezan  had  all  power  with 
Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  her  instiga- 
tions he  did  many  unjust  and  cruel  acts ;  whereupon 
Lysimachus  said,  **  that  it  was  the  first  time  that 
ever  he  knew  a  whore  play  in  a  tragedy." 

75.  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend, 
*'  What  think  you  of  one  who  was  taken  in  the  act 
and  manner  of  adultery  ?"  The  other  answered, 
"  Marry,  I  think  he  was  slow  at  despatch." 

76.  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and  col- 
league in  war  was  suitor  to  him  to  pardon  an 
ofifender,  denied  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  concubine 
of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he  granted  it  to  her ; 
which  when  Pelopidas  seemed  to  take  unkindly,  he 
said,  **  Such  suits  are  to  be  granted  to  whores,  but 
not  to  personages  of  worth." 

77.  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should 
marry,  said ;  "  Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not 
at  alL" 

78.  A  company  of  scholars  going  together  to  catch 
conies,  carried  one  scholar  with  them,  which  had  not 
much  more  wit  than  he  was  born  with ;  and  to  him 
they  gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should 
be  silent,  for  fear  of  scaring  them.  But  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  before  the  rest,  but  he 
cried  aloud,  **  Ecce  multi  cuniculi,"  which  in  Eng- 
lish signifies,  "  Behold  many  conies ;"  which  he  had 
no  sooner  said,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows : 
and  he  being  checked  by  them  for  it,  answered, 
**  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought  that  the  rabbits 
understood  Latin?" 

79.  A  Welchman  being  at  a  sessions-house,  and 
seeing  the  prisoners  hold  up  hands  at  the  bar, 
related  to  some  of  his  acquaintance  there,  "  that  the 
judges  were  good  fortune-tellers ;  for  if  they  did  but 
look  upon  their  hands,  they  could  certainly  tell 
whether  they  should  live  or  die." 

80.  Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and 
orators  and  counsellors  to  the  winds :  for  that  the 
sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not 
trouble  it. 

81.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which  he 
would  put  from  himself  ironically,  saying,  **  there 
would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle,  except 
this ;  that  he  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it ;  and  others 
were  not  wise,  and  knew  it  not." 

S%  Socrates,  when  there  was  showed  him  the 
book  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure,  and  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  it»  answered ;  "  Those  things  which  I 
understood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  so  were  those 
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I   understood   not ;    but  they  require  a  diver   of 
Delos." 

83.  Bion  asked  an  envious  man  that  was  very 
sad,  "  what  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what 
good  had  befallen  unto  another  man  ?'* 

84.  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  the  people 
flocked  about  him,  and  that  one  said  to  him,  "  The 
people  come  wondering  about  you  as  if  it  were  to 
see  some  strange  beast!"  "  No,"  saith  he,  "it  is  to 
see  a  man  which  Diogenes  sought  with  his  lanthom 
at  noon-day." 

85.  A  man  being  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  inso- 
much that  which  way  soever  she  went,  he  would  be 
prying  at  her  heels;  and  she  being  so  grieved 
thereat,  in  plain  terms  told  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not 
for  the  future  leave  off  his  proceedings  in  that 
nature  she  would  graft  such  a  pair  of  horns  upon 
his  head,  that  should  hinder  him  from  coming  out 
of  any  door  in  the  house." 

86.  A  citizen  of  London  passing  the  streets  very 
hastily,  came  at  last  where  some  stop  was  made  by 
carts ;  and  some  gentlemen  talking  together,  who 
knew  him :  where  being  in  some  passion  that  he 
could  not  suddenly  pass,  one  of  them  in  this  wise 
spoke  unto  him ;  "  that  others  had  passed  by,  and 
there  was  room  enough,  only  they  could  not  tell 
whether  their  horns  were  so  wide  as  his." 

87.  A  tinker  passing  Cheapside  with  his  usual 
tone,  "  Have  you  any  work  for  a  tinker?"  an  ap- 
prentice standing  at  a  door  opposite  to  a  pillory 
there  set  up,  called  the  tinker,  with  an  intent  to  put 
a  jest  upon  him,  and  told  him,  '*  that  he  should  do 
very  well  if  he  would  stop  those  two  holes  in  the 
pillory  j"  to  which  the  tinker  answered,  "  that  if  he 
would  put  in  his  head  and  ears  a  while  in  that  pil- 
lory, he  would  bestow  both  brass  and  nails  upon 
him  to  hold  him  in,  and  give  him  his  labour  into 
the  bargain." 

88.  A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man, 
was  observed  on  the  day  of  marriage  to  be  some- 
what moody,  as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums, 
which  one  of  her  bridemen  observing,  bid  her  be 
cheery ;  and  told  her  moreover,  "  that  an  old  horse 
would  hold  out  as  long,  and  as  well  as  a  young  one, 
in  travel."  To  which  she  answered,  stroking  down 
her  belly  with  her  hand,  "But  not  in  this  road.  Sir." 

89.  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  fellow  that 
was  a  very  good  archer ;  he  was  abused  grossly 
by  another,  and  moaned  himself  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  then  a  scholar,  and  asked  his  advice,  what 
he  should  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had  been  offered 
him ;  Raleigh  answered,  "  Why,  challenge  him  at 
a  match  of  shooting." 

90.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  much 
esteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  preferred, 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of  bishops ; 
he  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature  :  he  came  one  day 
to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to  say  to 
him,  "  1  like  thee  the  better,  Whitehead,  because 
thou  livest  unmarried."  He  answered,  "  In  troth, 
Madam,  I  like  you  the  worse  for  the  same  cause." 

91.  Dr.  Laud  said,  "  that  some  hypocrites  and 
seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their  heads 
like  bulrushes,  were  like  the  little  images  that  they 


place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  vaults  of  churcbefl;, 
that  look  as  if  they  held  up  the  church,  but  are  bat 
puppets." 

92.  A  nobleman  of  this  nation,  famously  known 
for  his  mad  tricks,  on  a  time  having  taken  phyme, 
which  he  perceiving  that  it  began  well  to  worl, 
called  up  his  man  to  go  for  a  cbirurgeon  pr«ent]f, 
and  to  bring  his  instruments  with  him.  The  ckk 
rurgeon  comes  in  all  speed ;  to  whom  my  lord 
related,  that  he  found  himself  much  addicted  to 
women,  and  therefore  it  was  his  will,  that  the  caose 
of  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  therefore  com- 
manded him  forthwith  to  prepare  his  mstrumfou 
ready  for  to  geld  him :  so  the  cbirurgeon  forthwith 
prepares  accordingly,  and  my  lord  told  him  that  he 
would  not  see  it  done,  and  that  therefore  he  should 
do  his  work  the  back  way  :  so,  both  parties  beiog 
contented,  my  lord  makes  ready,  and  holds  op  his 
a — ;  and  when  he  perceives  the  cbirurgeon  very 
near  him,  he  lets  fly  full  in  his  &ce;  which  made 
the  cbirurgeon  step  back,  but  coming  presently  on 
again,  "  Hold,  hold,"  saith  my  lord,  "  i  will  better 
consider  of  it,  for  I  see  the  retentive  faculty  is  very 
weak  at  the  approach  of  such  keen  instruments." 

93.  There  was  a  cursed  page  that  his  master 
whipt  naked,  and  when  he  had  been  whipt,  would 
not  put  on  his  clothes :  and  when  his  master  bade 
him,  said,  "  Take  them  you,  for  they  are  the  hang- 
man's fees." 

94.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  west  country,  that 
gave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most  of 
the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabouts,  aud  amongst 
others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable  good 
housewife ;  and  in  the  morning  betimes  she  called  to 
one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to  the  swine,  and  asked, 
"  Are  the  pigs  served  ?"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  chamber 
was  fast  by  the  lady's,  so  as  he  heard  her :  a  little 
before  dinner,  the  lady  came  down  in  great  state 
into  the  great  chamber,  which  was  full  of  gende- 
men :  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  eye 
upon  her,  "  Madam,"  saith  he,  "  are  the  pig« 
served?"  The  lady  answered,  "You  know  best 
whether  you  have  had  your  breakfast" 

95.  There  were  fishermen  drawing  the  river  at 
Chelsea :  Mr.  Bacon  came  thither  by  chance  in  the 
afternoon,  and  offered  to  buy  their  draught:  they 
were  willing.  He  asked  them  what  they  would 
take  ?  They  asked  thirty  shillings.  Mr.  Bacon 
offered  them  ten.  They  refused  it  Why  then, 
saith  Mr.  Bacon,  I  will  be  only  a  looker  on.  Ther 
drew,  and  catched  nothing.  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  Are 
not  you  mad  fellows  now,  that  might  have  bad  an 
angel  in  your  purse,  to  have  made  merry  withal, 
and  to  have  warmed  you  throughly,  and  now  yoo 
must  go  home  with  nothing.  Ay  but,  saith  the 
fishermen,  we  had  hope  then  to  make  a  better  gain 
of  it.  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  "  Well,  my  master,  then  I 
will  tell  you,  hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  it  i« » 
bad  supper." 

96.  A  lady  walking  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  Gray's 
Inn  walks,  a^ed  him,  Whose  that  piece  of  gro«nd 
lying  next  under  the  walla  was?  He  answered, 
"  Theirs."     Then  she  asked  him.  If  those  fid^ 
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behind  the  walks  were  theirs  too  P  He  answered, 
*  Yes,  Madam,  those  are  ours,  as  you  are  ours,  to 
buk  on,  and  no  more." 

97.  H)<  lordship,  when  he  was  newly  made  lord 
Wrper,  was  in  Gray's  Inn  walks  with  Sir  Walter 
fti^tgh ;  one  came  and  told  him,  that  the  earl  of 
•  Kifter  was  above.  He  continued  upon  occasion 
i&ll  walking  a  good  while.  At  last  when  he  came 
qv  my  lord  of  Exeter  met  him,  and  said;  "My 
W,  1  have  made  a  great  venture,  to  come  up  so 
bgfa  stairs,  being  a  gouty  man."  His  lordship  an- 
i*tnd ;  "  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  have  made  the 
ireatett  venture  of  all ;  for  I  have  ventured  upon 
par  patience." 

ite.  When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  the  king's 
•ttarney,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  put  up  from  being 
Utd  Chief  Justiee  of  the  common  pleas,  to  be  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  which  is  a  place 
^  greater  honour,  but  of  less  profit ;  and  withal  was 
■fcde  privy  counsellor.  After  a  few  days,  the  lord 
Coke  meeting  with  the  king's  attorney,  said  unto 
kn;  Mr.  Attorney, this  is  all  your  doing:  it  is  you 
Alt  have  made  this  stir.  Mr.  Attorney  answered; 
'  Ah !  my  lord,  your  lordship  all  this  while  hath 
pDvn  in  breadth;  you  must  needs  now  grow  in 
Wjghi,  or  else  you  would  be  a  monster." 

&9.  One  day  queen  Elizabeth  told  Mr.  Bacon, 
HhM  my  lord  of  Essex,  after  great  protestation  of 
f«ut«ice  and  affection,  fell  in  the  end  but  upon  the 
MR  of  renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.  He 
Isswfted ;  "  I  read  that  in  nature  there  be  two  kinds 
4f  motions  or  appetites  in  sympathy  ;  the  one  as  of 
«wj  to  the  adamant,  for  perfection  ;  the  other  as  of 
1^  vine  to  the  stake,  for  sustentation ;  that  her 
B»je8ty  was  the  one,  and  his  suit  the  other." 

100.  Mr.  Bacon,  after  he  had  been  vehement  in 
|*diaaient  against  depopulation  and  enclosures; 
Ifid  that  soon  after  the  queen  told  him  that  she  had 
*fmtd  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Mill's  cause  to  certain 
Imnsellors  and  judges ;  and  asked  him  how  he  liked 
Vtt?  answered,  "Oh,  Madam,  my  mind  is  known; 
1  un  against  all  enclosures,  and  especially  against 
ntlcmd  justice." 

101.  When  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper 
I'ved,  every  room  in  Gorhambury  was  served  with  a 
inpe  of  water  from  the  ponds,  distant  about  a  mile 
off*  In  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  the 
«««  ceased.  After  whose  death,  his  lordship 
'^xniog  to  the  inheritance,  could  not  recover  the 
•'trr  without  infinite  charge:  when  he  was  lord 
Aancellor,  he  built  Verulam  house,  close  by  the 
|md  yard,  for  a  place  of  privacy  when  he  was  called 
i»r^  to  despatch  any  urgent  business.  And  being 
•ied,  why  he  built  that  house  there ;  his  lordship 
wiw^ered,  "  that  since  he  could  not  carry  the  water 
lo  hiff  house,  he  would  carry  his  house  to  the 
•attr." 

102.  When  my  lord  president  of  the  council  came 
^«t  to  be  lord  treasurer,  he  complained  to  my  lord 
^hincellor  of  the  troublesomeness  of  the  place ;  for 
'hat  ihe  exchequer  w^as  so  empty ;  the  lord  chan- 
«Uor  answered,  "  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
^^  yon  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  business  at 
^  fir«t- 


103.  When  his  lordship  was  newly  advanced  to 
the  great  seal,  Gondomar  came  to  visit  him.  My 
lord  said,  that  he  was  to  thank  God  and  the  king 
for  that  honour ;  but  yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the 
burden,  he  could  very  willingly  forbear  the  honour ; 
and  that  he  formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same 
continued  with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life.  Gon- 
domar answered,  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale  of  an 
old  rat,  that  would  needs  leave  the  world,  and  ac- 
quainted the  young  rats  that  he  would  retire  into 
his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitarily ;  and  would 
enjoy  no  more  comfort ;  and  commanded  them  upon 
his  high  displeasure, 'not  to  offer  to  come  in  unto 
him.  They  forbore  two  or  three  days;  at  last,  one 
that  was  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  incited  some  of 
his  fellows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  he  would  venture 
to  see  how  his  father  did ;  for  he  might  be  dead. 
They  went  in,  and  found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  Parmesan  cheese.  So  he  applied 
the  fable  after  his  witty  manner. 

104.  Rabelais  tells  a  tale  of  one  that  was  very 
fortunate  in  compounding  differences.  His  son  un- 
dertook the  said  course,  but  could  never  compound 
any.  Whereupon  he  came  to  his  father,  and  asked 
him  ;  what  art  he  had  to  reconcile  differences?  He 
answered ;  "  he  had  no  other  but  this :  to  watch 
when  the  two  parties  were  much  wearied,  and  their 
hearts  were  too  great  to  seek  reconcilement  at  one 
another's  hands ;  then  to  be  a  means  betwixt  them, 
and  upon  no  other  terms."  After  which  the  son 
went  home,  and  prospered  in  the  same  undertakings. 

105.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  stew- 
ard of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  such  as 
he  could  not  hold  out  therewith.  The  bishop  asked 
him,  wherein  it  chiefly  arose  ?  His  steward  told 
him,  in  the  multitude  of  his  servants.  The  bishop 
bade  him  to  make  him  a  note  of  those  that  were 
necessary,  and  those  that  might  be  spared.  Which 
he  did.  And  the  bishop  taking  occasion  to  read  it 
before  most  of  his  servants,  said  to  his  steward, 
"  Well,  let  these  remain  because  I  have  need  of 
them ;  and  these  other  also  because  they  have  need 
of  me." 

106.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  say,  "tliat 
God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked  men,  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up,  till  they  get  them  at  a  gate.  So  wicked 
men  will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death." 

107.  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  very  poor 
man's  son,  and  his  father's  house  ill  thatched,  so 
that  the  sun  came  in  in  many  places,  would  sport 
with  his  ignobility,  and  say,  *•  that  he  was  nato  di 
casa  illustre :  son  of  an  illustrious  house." 

108.  When  the  king  of  Spain  conquered  Portugal, 
he  gave  special  charge  to  his  lieutenant,  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  spoil,  lest  he  should  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  people :  the  army  also  suffered  much 
scarcity  of  victual.  Whereupon  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers would  afterwards  say,  "  that  they  had  won  the 
king  a  kingdom  on  earth,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
used  to  be  won  :  by  fasting  and  abstaining  from 
that  which  is  another  man's." 

109.  They  feigned  a  tale  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
whom  they  call  Size-ace,  that  after  his  death  he 
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went  to  hell,  and  the  porter  of  hell  said  to  him, 
*'  You  have  some  reason  to  offer  yourself  to  this 
place,  because  you  were  a  wicked  man ;  but  yet,  be- 
cause you  were  a  pope,  I  have  order  not  to  receive 
you :  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  purgatory  ;  you 
may  go  thither."  So  he  went  away,  and  sought 
about  a  great  while  for  purgatory,  and  could  find 
no  such  place.  Upon  that  he  took  heart,  and  went 
to  heaven,  and  knocked ;  and  St.  Peter  asked,  ;*  Who 
was  there?"  He  said,  "  Sixtua  pope."  Where- 
unto  St.  Peter  said,  "Why  do  you  knock?  you  have 
the  keys."  Sixtus  answered,  "  It  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
so  long  since  they  were  given,  as  I  doubt  the  wards 
of  the  lock  be  altered." 

110.  Charles,  king  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges,  he 
would  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  put  the  young  to 
his  mines,  saying,  "  that  since  they  wrought  so  hard 
above  ground,  he  would  try  how  they  could  work 
under  ground." 

111.  In  chancery,  at  one  time  when  the  counsel 
of  the  parties  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
in  question  by  the  plot ;  and  the  counsel  of  one  part 
said,  '*  We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord ;"  and  the  coun- 
sel of  the  other  part  said,  **  And  we  lie  on  this  side :" 
the  lord  chancellor  Hatton  stood  up  and  said;  '*  It 
you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will  you  have  me  to 
believe?" 

112.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  say,  when  a 
great  man  came  to  dinner  to  him,  and  gave  him  no 
knowledge  of  his  coming,  '*  Sir,  since  you  sent  me 
no  word  of  your  coming,  you  must  dine  with  me  ; 
but  if  I  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I  would  have 
dined  with  you." 

113.  Pope  Julius  the  third,  when  he  was  made 
pope,  gave  his  hat  unto  a  youth,  a  favourite  of  his, 
with  great  scandal.  Whereupon,  at  one  time,  a 
cardinal  that  might  be  free  with  him,  said  modestly 
to  him,  "  What  did  your  holiness  see  in  that  young 
man,  to  make  him  cardinal?"  Julius  answered, 
"  What  did  you  see  in  me  to  make  me 'pope  ?" 

114.  The  same  Julius  upon  like  occasion  of 
speech,  Why  he  should  bear  so  great  affection  to 
the  same  young  man  ?  would  say,  "  that  he  found 
by  astrology  that  it  was  the  youth's  destiny  to  be 
a  great  prelate ;  which  was  impossible  except  him- 
self were  pope.  And  therefore  that  he  did  raise 
him,  as  the  driver  on  of  his  own  fortune." 

115.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daught'ers  at 
the  first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At 
last  she  had  a  boy,  which  being  come  to  man's 
estate,  proved  but  simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Thou  prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he 
will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

116.  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  in 
parliament,  when  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  great 
business,  stood  much  upon  precedents,  said  unto 
them,  "  Why  do  you  stand  so  much  upon  prece- 
dents ?  The  times  hereafter  will  be  good  or  bad. 
If  good,  precedents  will  do  no  harm ;  if  bad,  power 
will  make  a  way  where  it  finds  none." 

117.  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  day  that  he  was 
beheaded,  had  a  barber  sent  to  him,  because  his 
hair  was  long;  which  was  thought  would  make  him 


more  commiserated  with  the  people.  The  barber 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  ^  Whether  he  would 
be  pleased  to  be  trimmed  ?"  **  In  good  faith,  honest 
fellow,"  saith  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  king  and  I  havf  a 
suit  for  my  head ;  and  till  the  title  be  cleared.  I 
will  do  no  cost  upon  it." 

118.  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
great  champion  of  the  popish  religion^  was  woot  to 
say  of  the  protectants  who  ground  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture, "  They  were  like  posts,  that  bring  troth  i& 
their  letters,  and  lies  in  their  mouths." 

119.  The  former  Sir  Thomas  More  bad  sent  him 
by  a  suitor  in  chancery  two  silver  flagons.  Wh« 
they  were  presented  by  the  gentleman's  vervaat,  he 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  *'  Have  him  to  the  cellar, 
and  let  him  have  of  my  best  wine :"  and,  tnniing 
to  the  servant,  said,  "  Tell  thy  master,  if  he  like  it, 
let  him  not  spare  it" 

120.  Michael  Angelo,  the  fiunona  paiater, 
painting  in  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of 
hell  and  damned  sonls,  made  one  of  the  damned 
sonls  so  like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemj,  as  everj 
body  at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  car- 
dinal complained  to  pope  Clement,  humbly  praying 
it  might  be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him,  "Why, 
you  know  very  well,  I  have  power  to  deliver  a  tonl 
out  of  purgatory,  but  not  out  of  helL" 

121.  There  was  an  agent  here  for  the  Dutch, 
called  Carroon;  and  when  he  used  to  move  the 
queen  for  farther  succours  and  more  men,  my  lord 
Henry  Howard  would  say,  ••  That  he  agreed  well 
iinth  the  name  of  Charon,  ferryman  of  hell ;  for  he 
came  still  for  more  men,  to  increase  regnum  um- 
brarum." 

122.  They  were  wont  to  call  refisrring  to  the 
masters  in  chancery,  committing.  My  lord  keeper 
£gerton,  when  he  was  master  of  the  rolls,  was  wont 
to  ask,  "  What  the  cause  had  done  that  it  should 
be  committed?" 

123.  They  feigned  a  tale,  principally  against 
doctors'  reports  in  the  chancery,  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  when  he  came  to  heaven  gate,  was  opposed, 
touching  an  unjust  decree  which  had  been  made  in 
the  chancery.  Sir  Nicholas  desired  to  see  the  order, 
whereupon  the  decree  was  drawn  up  ?  and  finding 
it  to  begin, "  Veneris,"  etc.  "Why,"  saith  he,  ♦*  I  was 
then  sitting  in  the  star-chamber  ;  this  concerns  the 
master  of  the  rolls  ;  let  him  answer  it."  Soon  after 
came  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Cordal,  who  died  in- 
deed a  small  time  after  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon ;  and  he 
was  likewise  staid  upon  it;  and  looking  into  the  or- 
der, he  found  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate 
of  Dr.  Gibson,  it  was  ordered  that  his  report  shoald 
be  decreed.  And  so  he  put  it  upon  Dr.  Gibson,  and 
there  it  stuck. 

124.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  mmllf- 
witted  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  lo 
speak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him, 
'*  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me* 
a  pain  to  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold 
your  peace." 

125.  The  same  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  upon  bill* 
exhibited  to  discover  where  lands  lay,  upon  proof 
that  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  ttwW 
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ao(  M<  h  forth,  was  wont  to  say ;  "  And  if  you  can- 
Bu(  fed  your  land  in  the  country,  how  will  yoti 
l«fe  me  find  it  in  the  chancery  ?  " 

U6.  Mr.  Howlandy  in  conference  with  a  young 
Modeat,  arguing  a  case,  happened  to  say,  <*  I  would 
vk  you  hot  this  question."  The  student  presently 
kermpted  him,  to  give  him  an  answer.  Where- 
Qseo  Mr.  Howland  gravely  said,  "  Nay,  though  I 
■k  you  a  question,  yet  I  did  not  mean  you  should 
sawn  me  r  I  mean  to  answer  myself." 

1^.  Pope  Adrian  the  sixth  was  talking  with  the 
feAr  of  Sesa,  **  that  Pasquil  gave  great  scandal,  and 
tel  he  wouM  have  him  thrown  into  the  river :"  but 
fr«i  oniwered,  "  Bo  it  not,  holy  father,  for  then  he 
viD  turn  firog  i  and  whereas  now  he  chants  but  by 
kft  he  will  then  chant  both  by  day  and  night" 

128,  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote 
^  t  great  friend  of  his,  whom  the  pope  had  newly 
liwiced  to  be  cardinal,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  his 
iiwicement,  for  the  cardinal's  own  sake ;  but  he 
IM  corry  that  himself  had  lost  a  good  iHend. 

129.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
il  Utile,  and  kept  him  prisoner:  whereupon  the 
fipe  vnt  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken 
(be  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son. 
The^ing  sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent  withal 
:^  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was  taken,  and 
te  only  in  writing,  *^  Vide  num  h«c  sit  vestis  filii 
•»•*•  **  know  now  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat." 

130.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much 
kite  made  in  a  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  *'  Stay  a 
Vtsks,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

i^U  A  master  of  the  requests  to  queen  Elizabeth 
bd  divers  times  moved  for  audience,  and  been  put 
A  At  last  he  came  to  the  queen  in  a  progress, 
M  bad  oo  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The  queen,  who 
^wd  not  the  smell  of  new  leather,  said  to  him,  **  Fy, 
^vrvM,  thy  new  boots  stink."  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
*it  if  Dot  my  new  boots  that  stink;  but  it  is  the 
«ile  bills  that  I  have  kept  so  long." 

132.  At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer 
pvt  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better 
f^  a  nranarchy.  The  replier,  who  was  a  dissolute 
*■&!  did  tax  him,  that  being  a  private  bred  man,  he 
■wiU  give  a  question  of  state.  The  answerer  said, 
w  ihk  replier  did  much  wrong  the  privilege  of 
*^K)lan^  who  would  be  much  straitened  if  they 
^oold  give  questions  of  nothing  but  such  things 
'^^'Hn  Aey  are  practised :  and  added,  "  We  have 
*■"!  yonctelf  dispute  of  virtue,  which  no  man  will 
■y  fOB  put  much  in  practice." 

131,  Qoeen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say,  "  Who- 
•tvcr  hath  a  good  presence  and  a  good  fashion, 
**nes  continual  letters  of  recommendation." 

t34.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  in  com- 
•ttdation  of  age,  *•  That  age  appeared  to  be  best  in 
^thhigs:  old  wood  best  to  bum;  old  wine  to 
•nak ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old  authors  to  read." 

135,  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
■k«  was  said  of  S^timius  Severus,  both  which  did 
infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite 
jprf  toward  their  ends,  "  that  they  should  cither 
•***v  «»ever  been  born  or  never  died." 

^M.  Orastantioe  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy. 


himself  being  a  great  builder,  as  Trajan  likewise 
was,  would  call  Trajan,  Parietaria,  wall-flower;  be- 
cause his  name  was  upon  so  many  walls. 

137.  Alunso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  of  him- 
self, "  That  he  was  a  great  necromancer,  for  that  he 
used  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead :"  meaning  of  books. 

138.  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church, 
to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread ;  and  said,  "  there 
was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  should 
be  sumptuously  furnished,  and  the  living  temples 
suffer  penury." 

139.  Many  men,  especially  such  as  affect  gravity, 
have  a  manner  after  other  men's  speech  to  shake 
their  heads.  A  great  officer  of  this  land  would  say, 
"*  It  was  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  wit  in  their  heads  or  no  P" 

140.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman  proudly 
horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza  asked  the 
great  captain,  "  Who  is  this  ?"  Who  answered, 
"  It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  appears  but  after  a 
storm." 

141.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt: 
when  it  was  reported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  casually  were,  that  he  was 
dead,  one  began  to  say,  **  Well,  if  he  be  gone,  then 
he  hath  carried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  with 
him  into  the  other  world ;"  and  another  said,  "  And 
two  hundred  of  mine ;"  and  a  third  spake  of  great 
sums  of  his.  Whereupon  one  that  was  amongst 
them  said,  "  I  perceive  now,  that  though  a  man 
cannot  carry  any  of  his  own  with  him  into  the  next 
world,  yet  he  may  carry  away  that  which  is  another 
man's." 

142.  Francis  Carvajal,  that  was  the  great  captain 
of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  had  often  given  the  chase  to 
Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander  of  the  em- 
peror's party :  he  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  em- 
peror's lieutenant  Gasca,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  used  him  with  all 
possible  courtesy ;  insomuch  as  Carvajal  asked  him, 
"  I  pray.  Sir,  who  are  you  that  use  me  with  this 
courtesy  P"  Centeno  said,  •♦  Do  not  you  know  Diego 
Centeno?"  Carvajal  answered,  "  Truly,  Sir,  I 
have  been  so  used  to  see  your  back,  as  I  knew  not 
your  face." 

143.  There  was  a  merchant  died  that  was  very 
far  in  debt ;  his  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set 
forth  to  sale.  A  stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow 
there,  saying,  "  This  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep 
upon,  since  he  could  sleep  that  owed  so  many  debts." 

144.  A  lover  met  his  lady  in  a  close  chair,  she 
thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  he  came  and  spake 
to  her.  She  asked  him,  "  How  did  you  know  me  ?" 
He  said,  "  Because  my  wounds  bleed  afireah,"  allud- 
ing to  the  common  tradition,  that  the  wounds  of  a 
body  slain  will  bleed  afresh  upon  the  approach  of 
the  murderer. 

145.  A  gentleman  brought  music  to  his  lady's 
window.  She  hated  him,  and  had  warned  him  often 
away;  and  when  he  would  not  desist,  she  threw 
stones  at  him.  Whereupon  a  gentleman  said  unto 
him,  that   was   in  his  company,  "  What   greater 
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honour  can  yon  have  to  yoar  music,  than  that  stones 
come  ahout  you,  as  they  did  to  Orpheus  P" 

146.  Coranus  the  Spaniard,  at  a  tahle  at  dinner, 
fell  into  an  extolling  his  own  father,  saying,  '*  If  he 
could  have  wished  of  God,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
amongst  men  a  better  father."  Sir  Henry  Savil 
said,  "  What^  not  Abraham  P"  Now  Coranus  was 
doubted  to  descend  of  a  race  of  Jews. 

1 47.  Bresquet,  jester  to  Francis  the  first  of  France, 
did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith  he  did  use 
to  make  the  king  sport ;  telling  him  ever  the  reason 
wl^  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar.  When 
Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  upon  confidence  of  the 
noble  nature  of  Francis,  passed  through  France,  for 
the  appeasing  of  the  rebellion  of  Gaunt,  Bresquet 
put  him  into  his  calendar.  The  king  asked  him  the 
cause.  He  answered,  "Because  you  have  suflTered 
at  the  hands  of  Charles  the  greatest  bitterness  that 
ever  prince  did  from  another,  nevertheless  he 
would  trust  his  person  into  your  hands."  **  Why, 
Bresquet,"  said  the  king,  "what  wilt  thou  say,  if 
thou  seest  him  pass  back  in  as  great  safety,  as  if  he 
marched  through  the  midst  of  Spain  P"  Saith  Bres- 
quet ;  "  Why  then  I  will  put  him  out,  and  put  in 
you." 

148.  Archbishop  Grindall  was  wont  to  say,  "that 
the  physicians  here  in  England  were  not  good  at  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases ;  but  had  only  the  power 
of  the  church,  to  bind  and  loose." 

149.  Cosmos  duke  of  Florence  was  wont  to  say 
of  perfidious  friends,  "  that  we  read,  that  we  ought 
to  forgive  our  enemies  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  we 
ought  our  friends." 

150.  A  papist  lieing  opposed  bv  a  protestant, 
"  that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  images,"  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their  sick 
in  the  streets,  that  the  shadow  of  saint  Peter  might 
come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  shadow  was  an  image, 
and  the  obscurest  of  all  images." 

151.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wise  gentle- 
man,  did  much  believe  in  Kelly  the  alchemist,  that 
he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  did  make  gold;  inso- 
much that  he  went  into  Germany,  where  Kelly  then 
was,  to  inform  himself  fully  thereof.  After  his  re- 
turn, he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury ;  where 
at  that  time  was  at  the  table  Dr.  Brown  the  phy- 
sician. They  fell  in  talk  of  Kelly.  Sir  Edward 
Dyer,  turning  to  the  archbishop,  said ;  "  I  do  assure 
your  grace,  that  what  I  shall  tell  you  is  truth  ;  I 
am  an  eye-witness  thereof;  and  if  1  had  not  seen  it, 
I  should  not  have  believed  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Kelly 
put  of  the  base  metal  into  the  crucible  ;  and  after  it 
was  set  a  little  upon  the  fire,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  perfect 
gold ;  to  the  touch,  to  the  hammer,  and  to  the  test." 
My  lord  archbishop  said ;  "  You  had  need  take  heed 
what  you  say,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for  here  is  an  infi- 
del  at  the  board."  Sir  Edward  Dyer  said  again 
pleasantly,  "  I  should  have  looked  for  an  infidel 
sooner  in  any  place  than  at  your  grace's  table." 
"  What  say  yon.  Dr.  Brown  P"  said  the  archbishop. 
Dr.  Brown  answered,  after  his  blunt  and  huddling 
manner ;  "  The  gentleman  hath  spoken  enough  for 


me."  "  Why,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  what  hath  be 
said  P"  "  Marry,"  saith  Dr.  Brown,  "he  said,  he 
would  not  have  believed  it,  except  he  had  seen  it; 
and  no  more  will  I." 

152.  Doctor  Johnson  said,  that  in  sickness  there 
were  three  things  that  were  materia] ;  the  physi- 
cian, the  disease,  and  the  patient :  and  if  any  two 
of  these  joined,  then  they  get  the  victory ;  for,  "  Ne 
Hercules  quidem  contra  duos."  If  the  pfayiiciaD 
and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes  the  disease: 
for  then  the  patient  recovers :  if  the  physidsn  and 
the  disease  join,  that  is  a  strong  disease ;  and  the 
physician  mistaking  the  cure,  then  down  goes  the 
patient:  if  the  patient  and  the  disease  join, then 
down  goes  the  physician ;  for  he  iu  discredited. 

153.  Mr.  Bettenham  said,  that  virtuous  men  were 
like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that  give  not  oat  their 
sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  or  crushed. 

154.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician: 
whereupon  one  said  to  him ;  "  You  have  done  well; 
for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were  seen,  but 
now  they  are  unseen." 

155.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the  tOt 
all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran  very  ill.  The  nest 
day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran  worse. 
There  was  one  of  the  lookers  on  asked  another; 
"  What  is  the  reason  that  this  gentleman  chaogeth 
his  colours?"  The  other  answered,  "  Sure,  because 
it  may  be  reported,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  green 
ran  worse  than  the  gentleman  in  the  orange-tawny." 

156.  Zehm  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did 
shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predecessors  wore  it 
long.  One  of  his  bashaws  asked  him.  Why  he  altered 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors?  He  answered, 
"  Because  you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the  beard, 
as  you  did  them." 

157.  iEneas  Sylvius,  that  was  pope  Pius  Secon- 
dus,  was  wont  to  say ;  that  the  former  popes  did 
wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a-work  to  debate,  whether 
the  donation  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  Sylvester, 
of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good  or  valid  in 
law  or  no  P  the  better  to  skip  over  the  matter  in 
fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any  such  thing  at  all 
or  no. 

158.  The  lord  bishop  Andrews  was  asked  at  the 
first  coming  over  of  the  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
whether  he  were  a  protestant  or  no  P  He  answered; 
"  Truly  1  know  not :  but  I  think  he  is  a  detesiantj" 
that  was,  of  most  of  the  opinions  of  Rome. 

159.  It  was  said  amongst  some  of  the  grave  pr^ 
lates  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  school- 
divines  bare  the  sway ;  that  the  sohool-men  were 
like  the  astronomers,  who  to  save  the  phienoincas, 
framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  and  epicyclest  wjd 
a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things 
were  :  so  they,  to  save  the  practice  of  the  chorch, 
had  devised  a  great  number  of  strange  positions. 

160.  ^neas  Sylvius  would  say,  that  the  christian 
faith  and  law,  though  it  had  not  been  confirmed  hy 
miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received  for  the  h*" 
nesty  thereof. 

161.  Mr.  Bacon  would  say,  that  it  was  in  k" 
business,  as  it  is  frequently  in  the  ways:  thst  the 
next  way  is  commonly  the  foulest  j  and  that  if  • 
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BOD  viH  go  the  fiuxest  way,  he  must  go  somewhat 

1^  Mr.  Bettenham,  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  used 

m  sey,  that  riches  were  like  muck  {  when  it  lay  in 

I  heap  ie  gSTe  hut  a  stench  and  ill  odour ;  hut  when 

'  ivas  spread  upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  cause 

of  ffloeh  frait 

163.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolahella, 
tilt  held  CsBsar^s  party :  Pompey  had  married  Julia, 
to  vat  Cstar's  daughter.  After,  when  Cssar  and 
finpey  took  arms  one  against  the  other,  and  Pom- 

•ycy  had  passed  the  seas,  and  Ccesar  possessed  Italy, 
Cfeero  (tayed  somewhat  long  in  Italy,  hut  at  last 
idMofer  to  join  with  Pompey ;  who  when  he  came 
IB  Idm,  Pompey  said,  '*  You  are  welcome,  but  where 
'fcft  you  your  son-in-law  ?  "  Cicero  answered,  "  With 
|o«r  fiuher-in-law." 

164.  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  eldest  son  were 
hth  shsent  from  Rome  when  the  empire  was  cast 
^DQ  Tenpasian ;  Domitian  his  younger  son  was  at 
watt,  who  took  upon  him  the  affairs  ;  and  being 
^  t  turbulent  spirit,  made  many  changes,  and  dis- 
fliced  ^Ters  officers  and  governors  of  provinces, 
■•diiig  them  sneeessors.  So  when  Vespasian  re- 
ined to  Rome,  and  Domitian  came  into  his  pre- 
A»e,  Vespasian  said  to  him ;  '*  Son,  I  looked  when 
fm  vould  have  sent  me  a  successor." 

!  16).  Nero  loved  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  used 
litibixBly,  and  called  him  wife :  there  was  a  senator 
M  Rome  that  said  secretly  to  his  friend,  *<  It  was 
|iy  Kero's  father  had  not  such  a  wife." 
;  ]66»  Qalbtt  succeeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being 
l^qised,  there  was  much  licence  and  confusion  in 
Ime  dkiring  his  empire;  whereupon  a  senator 
•tt  in  CdR  senate  ;  **  It  were  better  to  live  where 
'ttdung  is  lawful,  than  where  all  things  are  lawful." 

167.  Augustus  Caesar  did  write  to  Livia,  who  was 
■Ro^sessible  of  some  ill  words  that  had  been  spoken 
9ilhem  both:  "  Let  it  not  trouble  thee,  my  Livia, 
f  any  man  speak  ill  of  us ;  for  we  have  enough 
tic  DO  man  can  do  ill  unto  us." 

168.  Chilon  said,  that  kings,  friends,  and  favour- 
fc^  were  like  casting  counters;  that  sometimes 
V^  for  one,  sometimes  for  ten,  sometimes  for  a 
ksBdred. 

169.  Theodosius,  when  he  was  pressed  by  a  suitor, 
•d  denied  him  ;  the  suitor  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  you 
Wnised  it."  He  answered ;  "  I  said  it,  but  I  did 
w  pnsmise  it,  if  it  be  unjust." 

170.  The  Romans,  when  they  spake  to  the  people, 
•tttwont  to  style  them.  Ye  Romans:  when  com- 
•■ndera  in  war  spake  to  their  army,  they  styled 
•kcm,  My  soldiers.  There  was  a  mutiny  in  Cesar's 
•njy*  and  somewhat  the  soldiers  would  have  had, 
ftttbey  would  not  declare  themselves  in  it,  but  only 
^nsnded  a  mission,  or  discharge ;  though  with  no 
is^aitifln  It  should  be  granted :  but,  knowing  that 
^^^mr  had  at  that  time  great  need  of  their  service, 
ftott^ht  by  that  means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other 
Wres  r  whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked  mis- 
iion.  Cfuar,  after  silence  made,  said  j  "  I  for  my 
fW,  ye  Romans.^  This  title  did  actually  speak 
ifecm  to  be  dismissed:  which  voice  they  had  no 
*w>^  heard,  but  they  mutinied  again  j  and  would 
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not  suffer  him  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  until  he 
had  called  them  by  the  name  of  his  soldiers :  and 
so  with  that  one  word  he  appeased  the  sedition. 

171.  Cssar  would  say  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did 
resign  his  dictatorship;  "  Sylla  was  ignorant  of 
letters,  he  could  not  dictate." 

1 72.  Seneca  said  of  Ceesar,  "  that  he  did  quickly 
show  the  sword,  but  never  leave  it  off." 

173.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers 
then  used,  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than  of 
the  rest  which  were  present.  Whereupon  one  said 
to  him ;  "  See  your  baseness,  that  when  you  find  a 
Hberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of  him."  "  No," 
said  Diogenes,  "  but  I  mean  to  beg  of  the  rest 
again." 

174.  Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  from  a 
mean  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to  him, 
"  Friend,  thy  words  would  require  a  city." 

1 75.  They  would  say  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  Henry, 
"  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  of  France,  for  that 
he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obligations." 
Meaning,  that  he  had  sold  and  oppignorated  all  his 
patrimony  to  give  large  donatives  to  other  men. 

176.  Cesar  Borgia,  after  long  division  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna,  fell  to  accord  with 
them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that  he 
should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together  in 
person.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his  dan- 
gerous nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason,  he  might 
have  opportunity  to  oppress  them  all  together  at 
once.  Nevertheless,  he  used  such  fine  art  and  fiiir 
carriage,  that  he  won  their  confidence  to  meet,  all 
together  in  council  at  Cinigaglia ;  where  he  mur- 
dered them  all.  This  act,  when  it  was  related  unto 
pope  Alexander,  his  father,  by  a  cardinal,  as  a  thing 
happy,  but  very  perfidious ;  the  pope  said,  "  It  was 
they  that  broke  their  covenant  first,  in  coming  all 
together." 

177-  Titus  Quinctius  was  in  the  council  of  the 
Achaians,  what  time  they  deliberated,  whether  in 
the  war  then  to  follow,  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Antiochus,  they  should  confederate  themselves 
with  the  Romans,  or  with  king  Antiochus  P  In  that 
council  the  ^tolians,  who  incited  the  Achaians 
against  the  Romans,  to  disable  their  forces,  gave 
great  words,  as  if  the  late  victory  the  Romans  had 
obtained  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  had  been 
chiefly  by  the  strength  of  forces  of  the  iBtolians 
themselves :  and  on  the  other  side  the  ambassador 
of  Antiochus  did  extol  the  forces  of  his  master; 
sounding  what  an  innumerable  company  he  brought 
in  his  army ;  and  gave  the  naticms  strange  names ; 
as  Elymeans,  Caducians,  and  others.  After  both 
their  harangues,  Titus  Quinctius,  when  he  rose  up, 
said ;  '*  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  perceive  what  it 
was  that  had  joined  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  to- 
gether ;  that  it  appeared  to  be  by  the  reciprocal  ly- 
ing of  each,  touching  the  other's  forces." 

17s.  Plato  was  amorous  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Stella,  that  studied  astronomy,  and 
went  oft  in  the  clear  nights  to  look  upon  the  stars. 
Whereupon  Plato  wished  himself  heaven,  that  he 
might  look  upon  Stella  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

179.  The  Lacedcemonians  were  besieged  by  the 
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Athenians  in  the  port  of  Pyle,  which  was  won,  and 
some  slain,  and  some  taken.  There  was  one  said 
to  one  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  way  of  scorn, 
**  Were  they  not  brave  men  that  lost  their  lives  at 
the  port  of  Pyle  P  "  "  He  answered,  Certainly  a  Per- 
sian arrow  is  much  to  be  set  by,  if  it  can  choose  out 
a  brave  man/' 

180.  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury, 
that  had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money;  before 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate 
a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  consciences,  for 
that  Clodius  was  a  very  seditious  young  nobleman. 
Whereupon  all  the  world  gave  him  for  condemn- 
ed. But  acquitted  he  was.  Catulus,  the  next  day 
seeing  some  of  them  that  had  acquitted  him  to- 
gether, said  to  them  {  "  What  made  you  ask  of  us 
a  guaid  P  Were  you  afraid  your  money  should  be 
taken  from  you  P  " 

181.  At  the  same  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evi- 
dence upon  oath :  and  when  the  jury,  which  con- 
sisted of  fifty-seven,  had  passed  against  his  evidence, 
one  day  in  the  senate  Cicero  and  Clodius  being  in 
altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him,  and  said ;  '*  The 
jury  gave  you  no  credit."  Cicero  answered,  "  Five 
and  twenty  gave  me  credit :  but  there  were  two  and 
thirty  that  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had  their 
money  beforehand." 

182.  Sir  Henry  Savil  was  asked  by  my  lord  of 
Essex  his  opinion  touching  poets  P  He  answered 
my  lord;  **  that  he  thought  them  the  best  writers, 
next  to  them  that  writ  prose." 

183.  Diogenes,  having  seen  that  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  which  before  was  contemptible  and  low, 
began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was  asked,  how 
he  would  be  buried  P  He  answered,  **  With  my 
face  downwards;  for  within  a  while  ^e  world  will 
be  turned  upside  down,  and  then  I  shall  lie  right" 

184.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  say,  that  the 
Romans  were  like  sheep;  a  man  were  better  to 
drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  them. 

185.  When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta,  in  consultation  one  advised,  that 
it  should  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  popular  equality : 
but  Lycurgus  said  to  him ;  "  Sir,  begin  it  in  your 
own  house." 

186.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  in 
a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempests  made  their 
vows  to  Neptune,  and  were  saved  from  shipwreck  : 
and  was  asked,  "  How  say  you  now  P  Do  you  not 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  P  "  But  saith  he ; 
"  Ay,  but  where  are  they  painted  that  have  been 
drowned  after  their  vowsP" 

187.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  ovm  years,  and  said, 
"  she  was  but  forty  years  old."  One  that  sat  by 
Cicero  ronnded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said;  '*  She 
talks  of  forty  years  old ;  but  she  is  fiir  more,  out  of 
question."  Cicero  answered  him  again;  "  I  must 
believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  her  say  so  any  time 
these  ten  years." 

188.  There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted  before 
Julius  Cesar  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his 
face.     Julius  Ccesar,  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  cow- 


ard, told  him ;  *'  You  were  be«t  lake  heed  next  tin 
you  run  away  how  you  look  back." 

189.  There  was  a  suitor  to  Yespaaan,  who  to  M 
his  suit  fairer,  said  it  was  for  his  brothers  wbcref 
indeed  it  was  for  a  piece  of  money.  Some  abo^ 
Vespasian  told  the  emperor,  to  eroaa  him,  diat  dj 
party  his  servant  spoke  for,  was  not  his  brotha 
but  that  he  did  it  upon  a  bargain.  Yeqn^an  m 
for  the  party  interested,  and  asked  him ;  "  Wbetbj 
his  mean  employed  by  him  was  his  brother  ct  nof 
He  durst  not  teU  untruth  to  the  emperor,  and  coj 
fessed  he  was  not  his  brother.  Wbercnpoa  t^ 
emperor,  said,  **  This  do^  fetch  me  the  money,  ^ 
you  shall  have  your  suit  despatched."  Which  1 
did.  The  courtier,  which  was  the  mean,  sotic^ 
Vespasian  soon  after  about  his  suit :  "  Why,"  «ij 
Vespasian,  '*  I  gave  it  last  day  to  a  brother  ef  min^ 

190.  Vespasian  asked  of  ApoUonioi.  what  vi 
the  cause  of  Nero's  ruin  P  Who  answered,  ♦*  N«^ 
could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  be  ^ 
always  wind  up  the  strings  too  high,  or  let  tk^ 
down  too  low."  I 

191.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  ho  wasdepoi^ 
and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept  a  schooL  Many  w 
to  visit  him ;  and  amongst  others,  one  wben  1 
came  in,  opened  his  manUe  and  shook  his  doth^ 
thinking  to  give  Dionysius  a  gentle  aeom ;  bfofij 
it  was  the  manner  to  do  so  for  them  thai  came  ii 
see  him  while  he  was  a  tyrant  But  Diooyitai  o| 
to  him;  "  I  prithee  do  so  rather  when  ihoo  goj 
out,  that  we  may  see  thou  stealest  nothing  awtt-l 

192.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frot^  moniing,  ca^ 
into  the  market-place,  and  stood  naked,  ahakiogJ 
show  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the  people  came  m 
him,  pitying  him :  Plato  passing  by,  w>d  kooiii^ 
he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said  to  the  people  as  bt  v 
by ;  "If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alooe 
himself." 

193.  Aristippns  was  earnest  suitor  to  Diom» 
for  some  grant,  who  would  give  no  ear  to  his  H 
Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  DionysiM  |n« 
ed  it  One  that  stood  by  said  afterwards  to  W 
tippus ;  "  You  a  philosopher,  and  be  «o  Use  m| 
throw  yourself  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to  get  a  sm^ 
Aristippus  answered,  "  The  fault  is  not  minci  k 
the  fault  is  in  Dionysius,  that  earriea  hit  ears  ia  I 
feet" 

194.  Sokm,  when  he  wept  for  his  sotft  dcH 
and  one  said  to  him,  "  Weeping  will  not  help;"  •] 
swered,  "  Alas,  therefore  I  weep^  because  weepM 
will  not  help." 

196.  The  same  Solon  being  asked,  wheihsf  i 
had  given  the  Athenians  the  beat  lawsP  »o*«^ 
ed,  "  The  best  of  those  that  they  would  have  ^ 
ceived." 

196.  One  said  to  Aristippua ;  *TU  a  stiaage  tlui^ 
why  men  should  rather  give  to  the  pooff,  tbm  I 
phUoBophers.  He  answered,  "  Because  they  tbi^ 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor,  ibw  I 
be  philosophers." 

197.  Trajan  would  say  ^  the  vain  jeaJoo^rJ 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  thoee  that  a^ 
to  their  succession ;  •*  that  there  was  nercr  kki^  » 
did  put  to  death  his  auccessor.*' 
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198.  When  it  was  represented  to  Alexander,  to 
the  adiantage  of  Antipater,  who  was  a  stem  and 
imperioiu  min,  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieutenants 
WBR  no  purple,  but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of 
Uaekt  Alexander  said,  "  Tea,  but  Antipater  is  all 
purple  within," 

199.  Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends, 
Crtteraiaod  Hephcestionj  that  Hephsestion  lored 
Alnsndrr,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

300.  It  feQ  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Borne,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that  were 
■porting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustus  went  about 
severely  to  punish  in  them ;  but  Livia  spake  for 
tficm,  and  said,  "  It  was  no  more  to  chaste  women 
tiaiissmany  statues." 

301.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  wished  to  banish  one 
l3v  speaking  ill  of  him.     But  Philip  answered; 

*  Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
v&ere  we  are  both  unknown." 

202.  LucuDus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of  his 
wq^TSeent  houses :  Pompey  said,  '*  This  is  a  mar- 
TtUoui  fair  and  stately  house  for  the  summer  ;  but 
•ethinkB  it  should  be  very  cold  for  winter."  Lu- 
iflOiis  tnswered,  "  Do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as 
fiTTTB  finds  are,  to  change  my  habitadon  in  the 
wmtcr  season  P" 

903.  Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a 
faicr,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  couch, 
■mly  and  costly  furnished.  Diogenes  came  in, 
^  got  up  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying, 

*  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plata"  Plato  mildly 
■nrered,  "  But  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes." 

I  2I>4.  Pompey  being  commissioner  for  sending 
frain  to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth,  when  he  came  to 
|*e  aea,  Ibond  it  rery  tempestuous  and  dangerous, 
uomuch  as  those  about  him  advised  him  by  no 
Brans  to  embaric ;  but  Pompey  said,  "  It  is  of  neces- 
ihf  that  I  go,  not  that  I  Hve." 

205.  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  JEschines, 
fct  his  speeches  did  smell  of  the  lamp.  But  De- 
tooMhenes  said,  **  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
^flerroce  between  that  which  yon  and  I  do  by 
IttqvBght'' 

306.  Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talkative, 
*nd  would  eat  hard :  Antipater  would  say  of  him, 
ftst  he  was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of 
it  bat  the  tongue  and  the  paunch. 

207.  ThemistOeles,  after  he  was  banished,  and 
M  wrought  himself  into  great  favour  afterwards, 
#0  that  he  was  honoured  and  sumptuously  served, 
*^eifig  his  present  glory,  said  unto  one  of  his 
fcend%  **  If  I  had  not  been  undone,  I  had  been 
•adonc." 

308.  Phik)  JndflMis  saith,  that  the  sense  is  like 
the  ion;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the  globe  of  heaven, 
^  opens  the  globe  of  earth:  so  the  sense  doth 
**«Bare  heavenly  things,  and  reveals  earthly  things. 

309.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicum, 
)>d  very  great  offirrs  made  him  by  Darius ;  consult* 
^  with  his  captains  concerning  them,  Parmenio 
nil,  ••  Sure  I  would  accept  of  th«e  offers,  if  I  were 

*  ilexsnder."  Alexander  answered,  "  So  would  I, 
JM  were  as  Parmenio." 

210.  Alexander  was  woot  to  say,  he  knew  him- 
y  2 


self  to  be  mortal,  chiefly  by  two  things ;  sleep,  and 
lust 

21 1.  Augustus  Cssar  would  say,  that  he  wondered 
that  Alexander  feared  he  should  want  work,  having 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  as  if  it  were  not  as  hard 
a  matter  to  keep,  as  to  conquer. 

212.  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him,  that  the 
enemy  had  such  volleys  of  arrows  that  they  did 
hide  the  sun,  said,  "  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

213.  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  His  son  came  to 
him,  and  said ;  "  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you 
have  brought  a  step-mother  into  your  house  ?"  The 
old  man  answered,  '*  Nay,  quite  contrary,  son :  thou 
pleasest  me  so  well,  as  I  would  be  glad  to  have  more 
such." 

214.  Crassus  the  orator  had  a  fish  which  the 
Romans  called  Mursna,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him  ;  the  fish  died,  and  Crassus 
wept  for  it.  One  day  falling  in  contention  with 
Doroitius  in  the  senate,  Domitius,  said,  "  Foolish 
Crassus,  you  wept  for  your  Muraena."  Crassus 
replied,  **  That  is  more  than  you  did  for  both  your 
wives." 

215.  PhiUp,  Alexander's  fiither,  gave  sentence 
against  a  prisoner  what  time  he  was  drowsy,  and 
seemed  to  give  small  attention.  The  prisoner,  after 
sentence  was  pronounced,  said,  **  I  appeal."  The 
king,  somewhat  stirred,  said,  "  To  whom  do  you  ap- 
peal P"  The  prisoner  answered,  "  From  PhSip 
when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he  shall 
give  ear." 

216.  There  was  a  philosopher  that  disputed  with 
the  emperor  Adrian,  and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of 
his  friends  that  stood  by,  afterwards  said  unto  him, 
"  Methii&s  you  were  not  like  yourself  last  day,  in 
argument  with  the  emperor ;  I  could  have  answered 
better  myself."  "  Why,"  said  the  philosopher, 
**  would  you  have  me  contend  with  him  that  com- 
mands thirty  legions  P" 

217.  When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  principal 
men  of  virtue ;  insomuch  as  Parmenio  asked  him, 
"  Sir,  what  do  you  keep  for  yourself  P"  He  answered, 
"  Hope." 

218.  Vespasian  set  a  tribute  upon  urine.  Titus 
his  son  imboldened  himself  to  speak  to  his  father  of 
it }  and  represented  it  as  a  thing  indign  and  sordid. 
Vespasian  said  nothing  for  the  time ;  but  a  while 
after,  when  it  was  forgotten,  sent  for  a  piece  of  silver 
out  of  the  tribute-money ;  and  called  to  his  son,  bid- 
ding him  to  smell  to  it ;  and  asked  him,  whether  he 
found  any  offence  P  Who  said,  "  No."  "  Why  so?" 
saith  Vespasian  again ;  "  yet  this  comes  out  of  urine." 

219.  Nervathe  emperor  succeeded  Domitian,  who 
had  been  tyrannical ;  and  in  his  time  many  noble 
houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accusations ;  the 
instruments  whereof  were  chiefly  Marcellus  and 
Regulus.  The  emperor  Nerva  one  night  supped 
privately  with  some  six  or  seven :  amongst  whom 
there  was  one  that  was  a  dangerous  man ;  and  began 
to  take  the  like  courses  as  Marcellus  and  Regulus 
had  done.    The  emperor  fell  into  discourse  of  the 
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injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  former  time;  and  by 
name,  of  the  two  accusers ;  and  said,  '*  What  should 
we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them  now  ?"  -  One  of 
them  that  was  at  supper,  and  was  a  free-spoken 
senator,  said,  '*  Marry,  they  should  sup  with  us." 

220.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass  of 
money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grandfather's 
house ;  and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  case, 
signified  it  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  found  such 
treasure.  The  emperor  made  a  rescript  thus ;  "  Use 
it"  He  writ  back  again,  that  the  sum  was  greater 
than  his  estate  or  condition  could  use.  The  empe- 
ror writ  a  new  rescript,  thus :  "  Abuse  it." 

221.  Julius  Ceesar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by  ac- 
t;lamation  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed  King, 
to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  The  people 
showed  great  murmur  and  distaste  at  it.  Ciesar, 
finding  where  the  wind  stood,  slighted  it,  and  said, 
**  I  am  not  king,  but  Ciesar ;"  as  if  they  had  mis- 
taken his  name.  For  Hex  was  a  surname  amongst 
the  Romans,  as  King  is  with  us. 

222.  When  CnBSus,  for  his  glory,  showed  Solon 
his  great  treasures  of  gold,  Solon  said  to  him,  **  If 
another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you, 
he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold«" 

223.  Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns 
for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "  Why,  what  would  you 
have  given  P"  The  other  said,  "  Some  twelve  pence." 
Aristippus  said  again,  "  And  six  crowns  is  no  more 
with  me." 

224.  Plato  reprehended  severely  a  young  man 
for  entering  into  a  dissolute  house.  The  young  man 
said  to  him,  '*  Why  do  you  reprehend  so  sharply  for 
so  small  a  matter  ?"  Plato  replied,  "  But  custom 
is  no  small  matter." 

225.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  having  re- 
ceived from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  after  Philip 
had  won  the  victory  of  Chieronea  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him,  "  That  if  he 
measured  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find  it  no  longer 
than  it  was  before  his  victory." 

226.  Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated  to 
him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,  under  the  conduct 
of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughter  of  his  own 
side,  said  to  them  again,  "  Yes,  but  if  we  have  such 
another  victory,  we  are  undone." 

227.  Plato  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Socrates, 
that  he  was  like  the  apothecaries'  gally-pots ;  that 
had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owls,  and  satyrs ;  but 
within,  precious  drugs. 

228.  Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  present 
of  money.  Phocion  said  to  the  messenger,  "Why 
doth  th^  king  send  to  me,  and  to  none  else  P"  The 
messenger  answered,  "  Because  he  takes  you  to  be 
the  only  good  man  in  Athens."  Phocion  replied, 
'Mf  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him  suffer  me  to  be  so 
still" 

229.  At  a  banquet  where  those  that  were  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by  the 
ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king,  the  ambassador  re- 
lated,- that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than  his 
master,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making  im- 
possible demands,  otherwise  threatening  war;  and 


now  at  that  present  had  demanded  of  him,  to  dnni 
up  the  sea.  Whereunto  one  of  the  wise  men  S8i4 
"  I  would  have  him  undertake  it"  "  Why,"  tiid  thl 
ambassador,  "how  shall  he  come  off?"  "Tbut.1 
saith  the  wise  man ;  "  let  that  king  first  stop  th| 
rivers  which  run  into  the  sea,  which  are  no  part  d 
the  bargain,  and  then  your  master  will  perform  it.^ 

230.  At  the  same  banquet,  the  ambassador  (fa 
sired  the  seven,  and  some  other  wise  men  that  wei^ 
at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  sod 
sentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to  bis  ki^ 
the  wisdom  of  Grscia,  which  they  did ;  only  ob 
was  silent;  which  the  ambassador  perceiving,  sai 
to  him,  "  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you ;  why  do  n^ 
you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report  ?"  He  a 
swered,  "  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are  of  tb 
Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace.** 

23 1.  The  Lacedfemonians  had  in  custom  to  spn| 
very  short,  which  being  an  empire,  they  might  ^ 
at  pleasure :  but  after  their  defeat  at  Leactra,  in  m 
assembly  of  the  Grecians,  they  made  a  long  invvctiJ 
against  Epaminondas ;  who  stood  up,  and  sud  n 
more  than  this ;  •*  I  am  glad  we  have  brought  yvi 
to  speak  long." 

232.  Fabius  Maximus  being  resolved  to  draw  ilJ 
war  in  length,  still  waited  upon  HannibaFs  progtpi 
to  curb  him;  and  for  that  purpose  be  encampe 
upon  the  high  ground :  but  Terentius  his  colle*| 
fought  with  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great  peril  i 
overthrow ;  but  then  Fabius  came  down  from 
high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Whereupon  Hi 
nibal  said,  "that  he  did  ever  think  that  that 
cloud  that  hanged  upon  the  hills,  woold  at  one  i 
or  other  give  a  tempest." 

233.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  sent  < 
sioner  by  the  state,  afWr  the  second  Carthagioii^ 
war,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the  end  obtiinw 
it :  yet  one  of  the  sharper  senators  said,  "  Yon  hn^ 
often  broken  with  us  the  peaces  whereunto  you  hafj 
been  sworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  god  will  you  swear  ^ 
Hanno  answered;  "By  the  same  gods  that  hsrj 
punished  the  former  peijnry  so  severely .'* 

234.  Caxsar,  when  he  first  possessed  Rome,  Fob 
pey  being  fled,  offered  to  enter  the  sacred  tmssm 
to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there  stored ;  ad 
Metellus,  tribune  of  the  people,  did  forbid  him :  m 
when  Metellus  was  violent  in  it,  and  would  not  i^ 
sist,  Caesar  turned  to  him,  and  said ;  •*  Presufflf  w 
farther,  or  I  will  lay  you  dead."  And  when  Metrlta^ 
was  with  those  words  somewhat  astonished,  C«^ 
added ;  "  Young  man,  it  had  been  easier  for  mt  ti 
do  this  than  to  speak  it" 

235.  Caius  Marius  was  general  of  the  RoiD*rt 
against  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with  such  a  *»  o^ 
people  upon  Italy.  In  the  fight  there  w»s  a  bwj 
of  the  Cadurcians  of  a  thousand,  that  did  no(M 
service;  whereupon,  after  the  fight,  Mapu*  ^^ 
denison  them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome,  though  ibrrf 
was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of  his  firietjdi  d)i 
present  it  unto  him,  that  he  had  transgressed  tlw-  U*j 
because  that  privilege  was  not  to  be  granted  bot  Uj 
the  people.  Whereunto  Marius  answered ;  *  Th*^ 
for  the  noise  of  arms  he  could  not  hear  the  lav^'* 

236.  Pompcy  did  consummate  the  war  ajjainot 
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Scrtoriufi,  when  Metellns  had  brought  the  enemy 
loatewhat  low.  He  did  also  consummate  the  war 
against  the  fugitives,  whom  Crassus  had  before  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle.  So  when  Lucullus  had 
had  great  and  glorious  victories  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his  friends 
made,  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war.  Where- 
upon Lueollns  taking  indignation,  as  a  disgrace 
offered  to  himself  said ;  "  that  Pompey  was  a  car- 
rion crow:  when  others  had  strucken  down  the 
bodies,  then  Pompey  came  and  preyed  upon  them." 

237.  Antisthenes  being  asked  of  one  what  learn- 
ing was  most  necessary  for  man's  life  ?  answered ; 
•*  To  unlearn  that  which  is  nought." 

238.  Alexander  visited  Diogenes  in  his  tub ;  and 
when  he  asked  him,  what  he  would  desire  of  him  ? 
Diogenes  answered ;  "  That  you  would  stand  a  little 
aside,  that  the  sun  may  come  to  me." 

239.  The  same  Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about 
him  as  he  was  eating,  said ;  "  I  see,  that  even 
Diogenes  nourisheth  parasites." 

240.  Hiero  visited  by  P3rthagoras,  asked  him, 
"  of  what  condition  he  was  ?  "  Pythagoras  answered ; 
"Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  at  the  Olympian 
games."  **  Yea,"  saith  Hiero.  "  Thither,"  saith 
Pjrthagoras,  **  come  some  to  win  the  prizes.  Some 
come  to  sell  their  merchandise,  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come  to  meet  their 
frieods,  and  to  make  merry ;  bcicause  of  the  great 
confloence  of  all  sorts.  Others  come  only  to  look 
on.  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to  look  on." 
Meaning  it,  of  philosophy,  and  the  contemplative 
Hfe. 

241.  Heraclittts  the  obscure  said;  "The  dry 
light  is  the  best  soul : "  meaning,  when  the  faculties 
intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  drenched,  or,  as  it 
were,  blooded  by  the  affections. 

242.  One  of  the  philosophers  was  asked ;  "  what 
A  vice  man  differed  from  a  fool  P"  He  answered, 
"  Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that  know  them 
not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

243.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans 
against  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors  of 
provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  his  to  the 
people,  "  that  he  thought  the  provinces  would 
petition  to  the  state  of  Rome  to  have  that  law 
^pealed.  For,"  saith  he,  "  before  the  governors 
did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for 
themselves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as  much 
a«  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
ibe  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magistrates." 

244.  Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed 
signs  of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him,  in  an 
inmliing  manner :  "  We  that  are  plebeians  are  not 
troul)ledj  you  that  arc  a  philosopher  are  afraid." 
Arislippus  answered ;  "  That  there  is  not  the  like 
^fager  upon  it,  for  you  to  perish  and  for  me." 

245.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  cause 
of  Aristippus,  and  prevailed.  Afterwards  he  asked 
ArisiippuB  j  "*  Now,  in  your  distress,  what  did  Socra- 
tes do  you  good?"  Aristippus  answered;  "  Thus, 
in  making  that  which  you  said  of  me  to  be  true." 

246.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that  divers 
of  other  sects  of  pbiloeophers  did  after  turn  Epicu- 


reans; but  there  never  were  any  Epicureans  that 
turned  to  any  other  sect  Whereupon  a  philosopher 
that  was  of  another  sect,  said ;  "  The  reason  was 
plain,  for  that  cocks  may  be  made  capons,  but  capons 
could  never  be  made  cocks." 

247.  Chilon  would  say,  "  That  gold  was  tried 
with  the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold." 

248.  Simonides  being  asked  of  Hiero,  "  what  he 
thought  of  God?"  asked  a  seven-night*s  time  to  con- 
sider of  it :  and  at  the  seven-nighf  s  end  he  asked  a 
fortnight's  time;  at  the  fortnight's  end,  a  month. 
At  which  Hiero  marvelling,  Simonides  answered ; 
"  that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the  matter,  the 
more  difficult  he  found  it." 

249.  A  Spaniard  was  censuring  to  a  French  gen- 
tleman the  want  of  devotion  amongst  the  French ;  in 
that,  whereas  in  Spain,  when  the  sacrament  goes  to 
the  sick,  any  that  meets  with  it,  turns  back  and 
waits  upon  it  to  the  house  whither  it  goes ;  but  in 
France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pass  by.  But 
the  French  gentleman  answered  him,  "  There  is  rea- 
son for  it;  for  here  with  us,  Christ  is  secure  amongst 
his  friends;  but  in  Spain  there  be  so  many  Jews 
and  Moranos,  that  it  is  not  amiss  for  him  to  have  a 
convoy." 

250.  Mr.  Popham,  afterwards  lord  chief  justice 
Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and  the  house  of 
commons  had  set  long,  and  done  in  effect  nothing ; 
coming  one  day  to  queen  Elizabeth,  she  said  to 
him ;  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in 
the  commons  house  ?"  He  answered,  "  If  it  please 
your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 

251.  Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in 
love  with  a  young  gentleman  who  scorned  him; 
but  when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was  soon 
after,  he  sought  him :  Themistocles  said,  **  We  are 
both  grown  wise,  but  too  late." 

252.  Bion  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest ;  and  the  mariners,  that  were  wicked  and  dis- 
solute fellows,  called  upon  the  gods ;  but  Bion  said 
to  them,  "  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  are  here." 

253.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Per- 
sia ;  and  because  of  the  strait  jaws  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in.  One  that  heard  the  debate  said, 
"  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in ;  but  I 
hear  nobody  take  care  how  you  should  get  out" 

254.  Philip  king  of  Macedon  maintained  argu- 
ments with  a  musician  in  points  of  his  art,  some- 
what peremptorily ;  but  the  musician  said  to  him, 
"  God  forbid.  Sir,  your  fortune  were  so  hard,  that 
you  should  know  these  things  lietter  than  myself." 

255.  Antalcidas,  when  an  Athenian  said  to  him, 
"  Ye  Spartans  are  unlearned ;"  said  again,  "  True, 
for  we  have  learned  no  evil  nor  vice  of  you." 

256.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to 
come  at  queen  Elizabeth,  because  of  his  bitter 
humour.  Yet  at  one  time,  some  persuaded  the 
queen  that  he  should  come  to  her ;  undertaking  for 
him,  that  he  should  keep  within  compass :  so  he 
was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  said ;  "^  Come 
on.  Pace  ;  now  we  shaU  hear  of  our  faults."  Saith 
Pace ;  "  I  do  not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the 
town  talks  of." 
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257.  Bishop  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  court, 
**  That  he  heard  great  speech  that  the  king  was 
poor;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make 
him  rich :  for  his  part  he  had  thought  of  one  way, 
which  was,  that  they  should  help  the  king  to  some 
good  office,  for  all  his  officers  were  rich." 

258.  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  Fa- 
linus  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  who  had 
for  their  part  rather  victory  than  otherwise,  to  com- 
mand them  to  yield  their  arms :  which  when  it  was 
denied,  Falinus  said  to  Clearchus ;  "  Well  then,  the 
king  lets  you  know,  that  if  you  remove  from  the  place 
where  you  are  now  encamped,  it  is  war:  if  you  stay, 
it  is  truce.  What  shall  I  say  you  will  do  P"  Clear* 
chus  answered,  "  It  pleaseth  us,  as  it  pleaseth  the 
king."  "  How  is  that  P"  saith  Falinus.  Saith 
Clearchus,  "  If  we  remove,  war :  if  we  stay,  truce  :" 
and  so  would  not  disclose  his  purpose. 

259.  Alcibiades  came  to  Pericles,  and  stayed  a 
while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When  he  came  in, 
Pericles  civilly  excused  it,  and  said :  "  I  was  study- 
ing how  to  give  mine  account."  But  Alcibiades 
said  to  him,  *<  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  study 
rather  how  to  give  no  account." 

260.  Mendoza  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont 
to  say,  "  That  the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best 
place  that  the  king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was 
somewhat  too  near  Madrid." 

261.  When  Vespasian  passed  from  Jewry  to  take 
upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by  Alexandria,  where 
remained  two  famous  philosophers,  Apollonius  and 
Euphrates.  The  emperor  heard  the  discourse,  touch- 
ing matter  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  many.  And 
when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he  brake  off,  and  in  a 
secret  derision,  finding  their  discourses  but  spe- 
culative, and  not  to  be  put  in  practice,  said;  "  0 
that  I  might  govern  wise  men,  and  wise  men 
govern  me." 

262.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  muster,  which 
was  taken  against  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  by  a 
servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  harquebuss;  but  he  said  again,  "  that  that  was 
his  incense." 

263.  Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Seneca, 
"  That  his  style  was  like  mortar  without  lime." 

264.  Augustus  Caesar,  out  of  great  indignation 
against  his  two  daughters,  and  Posthumus  Agrippa, 
his  grandchild;  whereof  the  two  first  were  infamous, 
and  the  last  otherwise  unworthy ;  would  say,  "  That 
they  were  not  his  seed,  but  some  imposthumes  that 
had  broken  from  him." 

265.  A  seaman  coming  before  the  judges  of  the 
admiralty  for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Indies,  was  by  one  of  the  judges  much 
slighted,  as  an  insufficient  person  for  that  office  he 
sought  to  obtain ;  the  judge  telling  him,  **  that  he 
believed  he  could  not  say  the  points  of  his  compass." 
The  seaman  answered ;  "  that  he  could  say  them, 
under  favour,  better  than  he  could  say  his  Pater- 
noster." The  judge  replied ;  "  that  he  would  wager 
twenty  shillings  with  him  upon  that."  The  seaman 
taking  him  up,  it  came  to  trial:  and  the  seaman  be- 
gan, and  said  aU  the  points  of  his  compass  very 
exactly :  the  judge  likewise  said  his  Pater-noster; 


and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  required  the  wagt 
according  to  agreement;  because  the  seamsn  wi 
to  say  his  compass  better  than  he  his  Pater-noctc 
which  he  had  not  performed.  ^  Nay,  I  pray,  Si 
hold,"  quoth  the  seaman,  *'  the  wager  is  not  finish^ 
for  I  have  but  half  done :"  and  so  be  immediate 
said  his  compass  backward  very  exactly ;  which  tl 
judge  failing  of  in  his  Pater-noster,  the  seaman  ca 
ried  away  the  prize. 

266.  There  was  a  conspiracy,  against  the  empen 
Claudius  by  Scribonianus,  examined  in  the  ifoati 
where  Claudius  sat  in  his  chair,  and  one  of  hit  fm 
servants  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  In  the  r. 
amination,  that  freed  servant,  who  had  much  povi 
with  Claudius,  very  saucily,  had  almost  all  the  void 
and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorn  one  ^ 
the  examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  femiil  < 
Scribonianus ;  **  I  pray,  Sir,  if  Scribonianns  hi 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?"  E 
answered;  "  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  cbi 
and  held  my  peace." 

267.  One  was  sajdng  that  his  great  grandfstbc 
and  grandfather,  and  father,  died  at  sea:  aid  a 
other  that  heard  him,  "  And  I  were  as  yon,  I  waul 
never  come  at  sea."  "  Why,"  saith  he, "  wb« 
did  your  great  grandfather,  and  grandfather,  ai 
father  dieP"  He  answered;  "  Where  but  in  ibr 
beds  P"  He  answered ;  **  And  I  were  as  yoo. 
would  never  come  in  bed." 

268.  There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  hei^ 
or  little  heads  had  the  better  witP  And  one  m 
"  It  must  needs  be  the  litUe:  for  that  it  is  a  naxii 
'  Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus.' " 

269.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counsel  of  tl 
party  pressed  him  for  a  longer  day  to  perform  tt 
decree,  said ;  '<  Take  Saint  Bamaby's  day,  which ) 
the  longest  day  in  the  year."  Now  Saint  Bwaifj 
day  was  within  few  days  following. 

270.  One  of  the  fathers  saith,  "  That  there  ii  U 
this  diflerence  between  the  death  of  old  neo  m 
young  men ;  that  old  men  go  to  death*  and  dci^ 
comes  to  young  men." 

271.  Cassius,  after  the  defeat  of  Ciassiu  by  (1 
Parthians,  whose  weapons  were  chiefly  arrowi»  fl( 
to  the  city  of  Charras,  where  he  durst  not  stay  a> 
time,  doubting  to  be  pursued  and  besieged ;  he  b* 
with  him  an  astrologer,  who  said  to  him,  **  Sir, 
would  not  have  you  go  hence,  while  the  moon  i*  I 
the  sign  of  Scorpio."  Cassius  anaweied,  "  I  ^ 
more  afraid  of  that  of  Sagittarius." 

272.  Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say,  **  ^ 
some  things  must  be  done  nnjnstly,  that  nuuky  tbifl^ 
may  be  done  justly." 

273.  Demetrius  king  of  Macedoo  would  at  ti« 
retire  himself  fVom  business,  and  give  hims^vbdl 
to  pleasures.  One  of  those  his  retirings,  gHiag^ 
that  he  was  sick,  his  father  Antigonus  came <»tt 
sudden  to  visit  him;  and  met  a  fair  dainty  yo^ 
coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Antigonia  cdl 
in,  Demetrius  said ;  ••  Sir,  the  fever  left  me  r^ 
now."  Antigonus  replied,  "  I  think  it  was  he  tW 
I  met  at  the  door."  | 

274.  Cato  Major  would  say,  "  That  wise  m 
learned  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by  wise  nco.'* 
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275.  When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras;  "The 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die;"  he  said 
a^ain,  "  And  nature  them." 

376.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
nm  for  the  prise  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games, 
tat  he  was  very  swift,  answered ;  *'  He  would,  if  he 
might  run  with  kings." 

277-  Aotigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  to 
fiiten  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  a  time 
teird  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon 
be  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said  to  them ;  "  If 
Toa  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
fitfther  off" 

278.  Aristippus  said;  <'That  those  that  studied 
fartieular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were 
tte  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  lore  to  the  waiting 
%wnan." 

279.  The  ambassadors  of  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Intonius,  after  he  had  imposed  upon  them  a  double 
Itt,  and  ssid  {Mnly  to  him ;  *'  That  if  he  would  have 
two  tributes  in  one  year,  he  must  give  them  two 
tecd^imes  and  two  harvests." 

280.  An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  Demosthenes ; 
*Thc  Adicaians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad." 
Itoofithenes  replied,  '*  And  they  will  kill  you  if  they 
le  in  good  sense." 

281.  Splctetus  used  to  say;  *<  That  one  of  the 
:v«]gBi;  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 

«then ;  a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself;  and 

•  philosoplier  bbunea  neither   the  one  nor  the 
•her." 

2S2.  Csstar  in  his  book  that  he  made  against 
Cato,  which  is  lost,  did  write,  to  show  the  force  of 
opinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  once  ob- 
kioed  a  popular  reputation ;  '*  There  were  some 
fbt  found  Cato  drunk,  and  were  ashamed  instead 
.^rCatOw" 

283.  There  was  a  nobleman  said  of  a  great  coun- 
cilor, **  that  he  would  have  made  the  worst  larrier 
ia  the  world ;  for  he  never  shod  horse  but  he  cloyed 
to:  for  he  never  commended  any  man  to  the  king 
^  lerviee,  or  upon  occasion  of  suit,  or  otherwise, 
^  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the  end,  with  a  bui, 
ad  ibm  in  a  nail  to  his  disadvantage." 

284.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  physician.  Cock. 

•  Why  ?*'  aaith  be.     Diogenes  answered ;  **  Because 
*bea  you  crow,  men  use  to  rise." 

28&.  Th^e  was  a  gendeman  fell  very  sick,  and  a 
^Knd  of  his  said  to  Idm ;  **  Surely,  you  are  in  dan- 
ger; I  pray  send  for  a  physician."  But  the  sick 
BUD  answered}  **  It  is  no  matter,  for  if  1  die,  I  will 
^atleisare." 

286.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the  Ro^ 
ttiQg  had  statues  erected  in  their  honour,  was  asked 
^  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  **  Why  he  bad  none  P" 
He  soswcred*  **  He  had  much  rather  men  should  ask 
tt^  wonder  why  he  had  no  statue,  than  why  he  had 

•  itatnc," 


287.  A  certain  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Mere's, 
taking  great  pains  about  a  book,  which  he  intended 
to  publish,  being  well  conceited  of  his  own  wit, 
which  no  man  else  thought  worthy  of  commendation, 
brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  to  peruse  it,  and 
pass  his  judgment  upon  it ;  which  he  did :  and  find- 
ing nothing  therein  worthy  the  press,  he  said  to  him 
with  a  grave  countenance ;  *<  That  if  it  were  in  verse 
it  would  be  more  worthy."  Upon  which  words,  he 
went  immediately  and  turned  it  into  verse  and  then 
brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  again;  who  looking  there- 
on, said  soberly ;  "  Yes,  marry,  now  it  is  somewhat, 
for  now  it  is  rhyme  ;  whereas  before  it  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason." 

288.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say,  "  That  critics 
were  like  brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes." 

289.  Hannibal  said  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of 
Marcellus,  whereof  the  former  waited  upon  him, 
that  he  could  make  no  progress,  and  the  latter  had 
many  sharp  fights  with  him ;  *'  that  he  feared  Fabius 
like  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  like  an  enemy." 

290*  When  king  Edward  the  second  was  amongst 
his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  and  fro,  that  no 
man  should  know  where  he  was,  they  set  him  down 
upon  a  bank :  and  one  time,  the  more  to  disguise 
his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed  him  with  cold 
water  of  a  ditch  by:  the  king  said;  "  Well,  yet  I 
will  have  warm  water  for  my  beard ;"  and  so  shed 
abundance  of  tears. 

291.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say;  •*  That 
laws  were  like  cobwebs;  where  the  smaU  flies  were 
caught,  and  the  great  brake  through." 

292.  Lewis  Uie  eleventh  of  France,  having  much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers,  nobility, 
and  court  of  parliament,  would  say,  *'  That  he  had 
brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

293.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldier,  that 
in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with  the  fore- 
most. Afterwards,  when  the  army  generally  fled, 
the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon  it  was  said 
by  some  that  he  was  slain.  **  No  sure,"  said  one, 
"  he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hare's  flesh." 

294.  A  gentleman  that  was  punctual  of  his  word, 
and  loved  the  same  in  others,  when  he  heard  that 
two  persons  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  about  serious 
affhirs,  at  a  certain  time  and  place;  and  that  the 
one  party  failed  in  the  performance,  or  neglected  his 
hour;  would  usually  say  of  him,  "  He  is  a  yoimg 
man  then." 

295.  Anacharsis   would    say,    concerning   the 
popular  estates  of  Gracta,  that  *'  he  wondered  how     t 
at  Athens  wise  men  did  propose,  and  fools  dispose."      \ 

His  lordship,  when  he  had  fini^ed  this  collection 
of  Apophthegms,  concluded  thus !  Come,  now  all  is 
well :  they  say  he  is  not  a  wise  man  thAt  will  lose 
his  friend  for  his  wit;  but  he  is  lew  a  wise  man  that 
will  lose  his  friend  fbr  another  man's  wit 
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CONTAINED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION  IN  OCTAVO,  BUT  OMITTED  IN  LATER  COPIES. 


I.  When  queen  Elizabeth  had  advanced  Raleigh, 
she  was  one  day  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  my 
lord  of  Oxford  and  another  nobleman  stood  by.  It 
fell  oat  so,  that  the  ledge  before  the  jacks  was 
taken  away,  so  as  the  jacks  were  seen :  my  lord  of 
Oxford  and  the  other  nobleman  smiled,  and  a  little 
whispered.  The  queen  marked  it,  and  would  needs 
know  what  the  matter  was  ?  My  lord  of  Oxford 
answered ;  *'  That  they  smiled  to  see  that  when 
jacks  went  up,  heads  went  down." 

22.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man,  in  all  his 
life- time,  that  had  an  excellent  vein  in  jesting,  at 
the  very  instant  of  his  death,  having  a  pretty  16ng 
beard,  after  his  head  was  upon  the  block,  lift  it  up 
again,  and  gently  drew  his  beard  aside,  and  said ; 
"  This  hath  not  offended  the  king." 

27.  Demonax  the  philosopher,  when  he  died, 
was  asked  touching  his  burial.  He  answered, 
"  Never  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  stink  will 
bury  me."  He  that  asked  him,  said  again ;  "  Why, 
would  you  have  your  body  left  to  the  dogs  and 
ravens  to  feed  upon  ?"  Demonax  answered ;  "  Why, 
what  great  hurt  is  it,  if  having  sought  to  do  good, 
when  I  lived,  to  men ;  my  body  do  some  good  to 
beasts,  when  I  am  dead." 

30.  Phocion  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  seve- 
rity, and  no  ways  flexible  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
one  day,  when  he  spake  to  the  people,  in  one  part 
of  his  speech,  was  applauded  :  whereupon  he  turned 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked,  "  What  have  I 
said  amiss?" 

34.  Bion  was  wont  to  say  ;  "  That  Socrates,  of  all 
the  lovers  of  Alcibiades,  only  held  him  by  the  ears." 

37.  There  was  a  philosopher  about  Tiberius,  that 
looking  into  the  nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him; 
"  that  he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood." 

42.  There  was  a  bishop  that  was  somewhat  a 
delicate  person,  and  bathed  twice  a  day.  A  friend 
of  his  said  to  him ;  "  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe 
twice  a  day  ?"  The  bishop  answered ;  "  Because  I 
cannot  conveniently  bathe  thrice." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor, 
he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel ;  and  his 
lady  in  a  pew.  And  because  the  pew  stood  out  of 
sight,  his  gentleman-usher,  ever  after  service,  came, 
to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone."  So  when  the  chancellor's  place  was  taken 
from  him,  the  next  time  they  went  to  church.  Sir 
Thomas  himself  came  to  his  lady's  pew,  and  said ; 
"  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone." 

104.  A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confederates 
that  were  united  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  touch- 
ing their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that  they  should 
go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying ;  "  That  the  state  of 
Sparta  was  like  rivers ;  strong  when  they  had  run 
a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their  head." 

108.  One  was  examined  upon  certain  scandalous 


words  spoken  against  the  king.  He  confessed  tbem, 
and  said;  **  It  is  true,  I  spake  them,  and  if  the 
wine  had  not  failed,  1  had  said  much  more." 

110.  Trajan  would  say,  "  That  the  king's  exche- 
quer was  like  the  spleen ;  for  when  that  did  swell 
the  whole  body  did  pine." 

111.  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose  Bame 
was  Scoltus,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him,  for  his 
pleasure :  Scottus  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
One  time  the  king  being  merry  with  him,  md  to 
him;  "What  is  there  between  Scott  and  sot r 
Scottus  answered ;  '*  The  table  only." 

113.  There  was  a  marriage  between  a  widow  of 
great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  great  botise, 
that  had  no  estate  or  means.  Jack  Roberts  said, 
"  That  marriage  was  like  a  black  padding ;  the  oDe 
brought  blood,  and  the  other  brought  suet  and  oat* 
meal" 

149.  Croesus  said  to  Cambyses,  **  That  peace 
was  better  than  war ;  because  in  peace  the  sons  did 
bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  wars  the  fathers  did 
bury  their  sons." 

154.  Carvajal,  when  he  was  drawn  to  execution, 
being  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  and  laid  upon 
the  hurdle,  said,  '*  What !  young  in  cradle,  old  in 
cradle!" 

161.  Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scora, 
"  What  was  the  matter,  that  philosophers  haunted 
rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers?"  He 
answered,  "  Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

162.  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  still 
answered,  *'  He  had  no  leisure."  Whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  "  Why  then  give  over  to  he 
king." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen,  otherwise  of 
equal  degree,  save  that  the  one  was  of  the  andenter 
house.  The  other  in  courtesy  asked  his  hand  to 
kiss:  which  he  gave  him;  and  he  kissed  it:  hat 
said  withal,  to  right  himself  by  way  of  friendship, 
"  Well,  I  and  you,  against  any  two  of  them :"  put- 
ting himself  first 

198.  Themistocles  would  say  of  himself,  **  That 
he  was  like  a  plane  tree,  that  in  tempests  men  fied 
to  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  cropping 
his  leaves." 

199.  Themistocles  said  of  speech,  "  That  it  was 
like  arras,  that  spread  abroad  shows  fair  images, 
but  contracted  is  but  like  packs." 

211.  Lycurgus  would  say  of  divers  of  the  beroei 
of  the  heathen,  "  That  he  wondered  that  men 
should  mourn  upon  their  days  for  them  as  moiial 
men,  and  yet  sacrifice  to  them  as  gods." 

213.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
papists,  to  prove  antiquity  of  confession  in  (he  form 
that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient  timeSi  even 
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ffl  the  primitiTe  times,  amongst  other  foul  slanders 
ipread  against  the  christians,  one  was,  '*  That  they 
td.  adore  the  genitories  of  their  priests.  "Which, 
be  saith,  grew,  from  the  posture  of  the  confessant, 
and  the  priest  in  confession :  which  is,  that  the 
etmfessant  kneels  down,  before  the  priest  sitting  in 
a  raised  chair  abore  him." 

216.  Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him ;  Pyrrhus  telling  him,  that 
he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and  second 
penon  to  him.  But  Fabricius  answered,  in  a  scorn, 
to  such  a  motion,  '*  Sir,  that  would  not  be  good  for 
yoarself:  for  if  the  Epirotes  once  knew  me,  they 
will  rather  desire  to  be  governed  by  me  than  by  you." 

221.  Thalessaid;  *"  that  life  and  death  were  all 
one."  One  that  was  present  asked  him;  "Why  do 
not  you  die  then  ?"  Thales  said  again ;  "  Because 
ihey  are  all  one." 

223.  An  iSgyptian  priest,  having  conference 
vitli  Solon,  said  to  him ;  "  You  Grecians  are  ever 
children;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor 
iatiqmry  of  knowledge." 

227.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market-place 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  being  asked,  *'  What 
he  sought  ?"  he  said,  "  He  sought  a  man." 

228.  Bias  being  asked ;  How  a  man  should  order 
lu«  life  ?  answered ;  <*  As  if  a  man  should  live  long, 
w  die  quickly." 

229.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my  lord 
Bnrleigh  at  Theobalds :  and  at  her  going  away,  my 
lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  seven  knights. 
They  were  gentlemen  of  the  country,  of  my  lord's 
friends  and  neighbours.  They  were  placed  in  a  rank, 
u  the  queen  should  pass  by  the  hall,  and  to  win 
toUquity  of  knighthood,  in  order,  as  my  lord  favour- 
ed; though  indeed  the  more  principal  gentlemen 
vere  placed  lowest.  The  queen  was  told  of  it,  and 
nid  nothing;  but  when  she  went  along,  she  passed 
them  all  by,  as  far  as  the  skreen,  as  if  she  had  for- 
got it:  and  when  she  came  to  the  skreen,  she  seemed 
to  take  herself  with  the  manner,  and  said,  "  I  had 
almost  forgot  what  I  promised."  With  that  she 
turned  Imck,  and  knighted  the  lowest  first,  and  so 
Dpward.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  privy- 
cbambcr,  a  while  after  told  her ;  "  Your  majesty  was 
too  fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh."  She  answered; 
**!  have  but  fulfilled  the  Scripture;  'the  first  shall 
^  last,  and  the  last  first.*  " 


235.  Sir  Fulke  Grevill  had  much  and  private  ac- 
cess to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used  honourably, 
and  did  many  men  good ;  yet  he  would  say  merrily 
of  himself,  "  That  he  was  hke  Robin  Goodfellow ; 
for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans,  or  kept  any 
racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin :  so  what  tales 
the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other  bad 
ofiSces  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him." 

240.  There  was  a  politic  sermon,  that  had  no 
divinity  in  it,  preached  before  the  king.  The  king, 
as  he  came  forth,  said  to  bishop  Andrews ;  "  Call 
you  this  a  sermon  ?"  The  bishop  answered,  "  And 
it  please  your  majesty,  by  a  charitable  construction, 
it  may  be  a  sermon." 

244.  Henry  Noel  would  say,  "  That  courtiers  were 
like  festing-days  ;  they  were  next  the  holy-days,  but 
in  themselves  they  were  the  most  meagre  days  of 
the  week.*' 

247.  Cato  said,  "  The  best  way  to  keep  good  acts 
in  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

259.  Aristippus  said,  "  He  took  money  of  his 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

260.  A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  "  That  she 
was  with  child  by  him :"  he  answered,  "  You  know 
that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a  hedge  of 
thorns,  you  could  say.  This  thorn  pricked  me." 

263.  Democritus  said,  '*  That  truth  did  lie  in  pro- 
found pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  it  needed  much 
refining." 

266.  Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  danced 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended  :  "  The  better, 
the  worse." 

271.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  vi- 
sage, but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew 
pretty  plump  and  fat.  One  said  to  him,  "  Your  lord- 
ship doth  contrary  to  other  married  men ;  for  they 
at  the  first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat."  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said;  "Why,  there  is  no 
beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  common,  and 
put  him  into  the  several,  but  he  will  wax  fat" 

272.  Diogenes  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastard, 
casting  stones  among  the  people,  bad  him  "  take 
heed  that  he  hit  not  his  father." 

275.  It  was  said  by  many  concerning  the  canons 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  "  That  we  are  beholden  to 
Aristotle  for  many  articles  of  our  faith." 


CERTAIN  APOPHTHEGMS  OF  LORD  BACON. 
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1.  Plutarch  said  well,  "  It  is  otherwise  in  a  com- 
monwealth of  men  than  of  bees  :  the  hive  of  a  city 
"T  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there  is  least 
o^noiteorbuzEinit." 

2.  The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak  abili- 
'^w  set  in  great  place,  "  That  they  were  Hke  little 
^w  set  on  great  bases,  made  to  appear  the  less 
*»ytkeir  advancement" 


3.  He  said  again,  "  Good  fame  is  like  fire.  When 
you  have  kindled  it,  you  may  easily  preserve  it ; 
but  if  once  you  extinguish  it,  you  will  not  easily 
kindle  it  again ;  at  least,  not  make  it  bum  as  bright 
as  it  did." 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth  seeing  Sir  Edward in  her 

garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and  asked  him 
in  Italian,  "What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he 
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thinks  of  nothing  P"  Sir  Edward,  who  had  not  had 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  queen's  grants  so  soon  as 
he  hoped  and  desired,  paused  a  little;  and  then  made 
answer,  **  Madam,  he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise." 
The  queen  shrunk  in  her  head ;  but  was  heard  to 
say,  "  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  confute  you." 
Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

5.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  inquire  after  the 
piety,  integrity,  and  learning  of  the  man.  And  when 
she  was  satisfied  in  these  qualifications,  she  would 
consider  of  his  perscmage.  And  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion she  pleased  once  to  say  to  me,  "  Bacon,  how 
can  the  magistrate  maintain  his  authority  when  the 
man  is  despised  ?" 

6.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Temple-bar  along  Fleet-street,  the  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the  city 
on  the  other :  said  Mr.  Bacon  to  a  lawyer  who  stood 
next  to  him,  **  Do  but  observe  the  courtiers ;  if  they 
bow  first  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt ;  if  first  to 
us,  they  are  in  law." 

7.  King  James  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest  with 
the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to  their 
country  houses.  And  sometimes  he  would  say  thus 
to  them,  «  Gentlemen,  at  London  yon  are  like  ships 
at  sea,  which  show  like  nothing;  but  in  your  country 
villages  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which  look 
like  great  things." 

8.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who 
was  judged  no  advancer  of  the  king's  matters,  the 
king  said  to  his  solicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his  kins- 
man, "  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  say  you  of  your  cousin 
that  is  gone  ?"  Mr.  Bacon  answered,  "  Sir,  since 
your  majesty  doth  charge  me,  I'll  e'en  deal  plainly 
with  you,  and  give  you  such  a  character  of  him,  as  if 
I  were  to  write  his  story.  I  do  think  he  was  no  fit 
counsellor  to  make  your  affidrs  better ;  but  yet  he  was 
fit  to  have  kept  them  from  growing  worse."  The  king 
said,  <'  On  my  so'],  man,  in  the  first  thou  speakest 
like  a  true  man,  and  in  the  latter,  like  a  kinsman." 

9.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judg- 
ment, so  he  was  a  prince  of  a  marvellous  pleasant 
humour ;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind  two  in- 
stances of  it.  As  he  was  going  through  Lusen,  by 
Greenwich,  he  asked  what  town  it  was  P  They  said, 
Lusen.  He  asked  a  good  while  after,  *'  What  town 
is  this  we  are  now  inP"  They  said  still,  'twas 
Lusen.  "  On  my  so'l,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  be 
king  of  Lusen." 

1 0.  In  some  other  of  his  progresses,  he  asked  how 
far  it  was  to  a  town  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
They  said.  Six  miles.  Half  an  hour  after,  he  asked 
again.  One  said,  Six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse.  And  when  some  asked 
his  majesty  what  he  meant  P  "  I  must  stalk,"  said 
he,  "  for  yonder  town  is  shy,  and  flies  me." 

11.  Count  Gondomar  sent  a  com^^iment  to  my 
lord  St.  Alban,  wishing  him  a  good  Easter.  My  lord 
thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  **  He  could  not  at 
present  requite  the  count  better  than  in  returning  him 
the  like ;  that  he  wished  his  lordship  a  good  Passover." 

12.  My  lord  chancellor  Elsemere,  when  he  had 


read  a  petition  which  he  dishked,  would  say, "  y^^ 
you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  ?"  Aiaci 
party  answering,  •*Yes;"  he  would  say  fkrt] 
"Well,  so  you  shall:  nay,  you  shall  have  botH 
hands  to  it."  And  so  would,  with  both  hia  iuM 
tear  it  in  pieces. 

13.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  of 
angry  man  who  suppressed  his  passion,  ^'  Th&t 
thought  worse  than  he  spake ;"  and  of  an  &zij 
man  that  would  chide,  "  That  he  spoke  worse  tl 
he  thought" 

14.  He  wont  also  to  say,  "That  power  in  axi 
man  was  like  the  power  of  a  black  witch ;  he  ca 
do  hurt,  but  no  good  with  it"  And  he  would  a^ 
"  That  the  magicians  could  turn  water  into  Uoj 
but  could  not  turn  the  blood  again  to  water.'' 

15.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Coke,  in  the  excheqa 
gave  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  BacoDj  and  ato 
much  upon  his  higher  place ;  Sir  Francis  said 
him,  *'  Mr.  Attorney,  the  less  yon  speak  of  your  o^ 
greatness,  the  more  I  shall  think  of  it :  and  t{ 
more,  the  less." 

16.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  coming  into  the  eAil 
Arundel's  garden,  where  there  were  a  great  nmnbo] 
ancient  statues  of  naked  men  and  women,  made  a  stai^ 
and,  as  astonished*  cried  out,  "  The  resurrection  f* 

17.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for  n^ 
derate  counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  of  such 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England^  as  wonld  j 
effect  make  it  no  church ;  said  thus  to  him,  "  Si 
the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  England ;  and  j 
there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  i 
take  them  off;  but  he  were  a  strange  oculist  wl\ 
would  pull  out  the  eye." 

18.  The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  i 
say,  "  That  those  who  left  useful  studies  for  uaek^ 
scholastic  speculations,  were  like  the  Olympic  gam^ 
sters,  who  abstained  from  necessary  labonra,  tha 
they  might  be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  so." 

19.  He  likewise  often  used  this  comparison 
"  *  The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  to  pismire* 
they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  ration 
alists  are  like  the  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  theil 
own  bowels.  But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who  like  tin 
bee  hath  a  middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  boi 
digesting  that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue.'' 

20.  The  lord  St  Alban,  who  was  not  over-hast^ 
to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by  expend 
ments,  was  wont  to  say  to  some  philosophers,  whi^ 
would  not  go  his  pace,  '*  Gentlemen,  nature  is  I 
labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  you  move  iriibj 
will  make  you  lose  your  way." 

21.  The  same  lord,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Dutch^ 
men,  used  to  say,  '*  That  he  could  not  abandon  then 
for  our  safety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit"  And 
sometimes  he  would  express  the  same  sense  in  this 
manner ;  "  We  hold  the  Belgic  lion  by  the  ean.'* 

22.  The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed  not 
much  to  approve  of  his  liberality  to  his  retinue,  sftii 
to  him,  "  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece;  if  the  head  be 
lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  nmat  too.* 

23.  The  lord  Bacon  was  wont   to  wwoed 

•  See  the  substance  of  tkit  in  Kovon  Otgiam}Sa^^ 

gitata  et  Visa. 
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kadvice  of  the  [dain  old  man  at  Bnxton,  that  sold 
bibs:  a  prood  lazy  young  fellow  came  to  him 
p  besom  upon  trust ;  to  whom  the  old  man  said, 
Ismd,  hast  thou  no  money  P  borrow  of  thy  back, 
iVnrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne'er  ask  thee  again, 
hn  be  donnmg  thee  every  day." 


24.  Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man,  just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  religion,  but  was  none 
of  the  befit  livers,  "  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in  heaven. 
Every  man  thinks  as  he  wishes ;  but  if  he  be  in 
heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were  known." 


ORNAMENTA    RATIONALIA 

OR,  ELEGANT  SENTENCES, 


i  SOME  MADE,  OTHERS  COLLECTED  BY  THE  LORD  BACON;  AND  BY  HIM  PUT  UNDER 

THE  ABOVESAID  TITLE. 

I 
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"  Aleatos,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto  est 

neqnior." 
A  gamester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his  art, 

the  worse  man  he  is. 
**  Areum  intensio  frangit  t  animum,  remissio." 
Much  bending  breaks  the  bow ;  much  unbend- 
ing, the  mhid. 
**  Big  vineit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria." 
He  conqners  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes himself. 
"  Cum  vitia  prosint,  peccat,  qui  recte  facit." 
If  vices  were  upon  the  whole  matter  profitable, 

the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner. 
**  Bene  dormit,  qui  non  sentit  quod  male  dormiat." 
He  sleeps  weD,  who  feels  not  that  he  sleeps  ill. 
"  DeHberare  utilia,  mora  est  tntissima/' 
To  deliberate  about  useful  things,  is  the  safest 

delay. 
'^  Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  habet" 
The  flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can  swell 

no  higher. 
'*£t]am  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor." 
Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 
"  Etiam  celeritaa  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
In  desire,  swiftness  itself  is  delay. 
"Etiam  capiDus  unus  habet  umbram  suam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 
**  Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  servat  in  reliquiun?" 
He  that  hat  loat  his  feith,  what  has  he  left  to 

live  on? 
"  Formosa  hides  muta  commendatio  est." 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation. 
"Fortnna  nimium  quem  fovet,  stultum  facit." 
Foitmie  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  she  makes 

her  darling. 
"Fortuna  obesse  nulli  contenta  est  semeL" 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill 

tan. 
**  Fadt  gratum  fortune,  quem  nemo  videt." 


The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a  man 
happy  and  unenvied. 

16.  **  Heu !  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  Isdi,  de  quo 

non  possis  queri." 
0 !  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by 
such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  complain. 

17.  <*  Homo  toties  moritur  quoties  amittit  suos." 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 

18.  **  Hsredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est" 

The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  vizard. 

19.  **  Juctmdum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  reficit  varietas." 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  to  which  variety  does  not 

give  a  relish. 

20.  "  Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  potest." 
He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  courageous 

or  happy. 

21.  <<  In  malis  sperare  bonum,  nisi  innocens,  nemo 

potest" 
None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill 
circumstances. 

22.  "  In  vindicando,  criminosa  est  celeritas." 

In  taking  revenge,  the  very  haste  we  make  is 
criminal. 

23.  **  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est." 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laugh 

we  offend. 

24.  '*  Improbe  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  iterum  nau- 

fragium  facit." 
He  accuseth   Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes 
shipwreck  a  second  time. 

25.  **  Multis  roinatur,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam." 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  a  hundred. 

26.  **  Mora  omnis  ingrata  est,  sed  facit  sapien- 

tianL" 
All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  wise 
without  it 

27.  **  Mori  est  feUcis  antequam  mortem  invocet" 
Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death  to 

take  him  away. 
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28.  "  Malus  ubi  bonum  se  simulat,  tunc  est  pes- 

simus." 
An  ill  man  is  always  ill ;  but  he  is  then  worst 
of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint 

29.  "  Magno  cum  periculo  custoditur,  quod  multis 

placet" 
Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  that  secure, 
which  pleases  every  body. 

30.  "  Male  Tivunt  qui  se  semper  victuros  putant" 
They  think  ill,  who  think  of  living  always. 

31 .  *'  Male  secum  agit  ceger,  medicum  qui  hsredem 

facit" 
The  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself,  who  makes 
his  physician  his  heir. 

32.  **  Multos  timere  debet,  quem  multi  timent" 


He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  bimsdf 
fear  many. 

33.  "  Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qua  nil  poif 

queri." 
There  is  no  fortune  so  good,  but  it  bates  an  J 

34.  "  Pars  bencficii  est,  quod  petitur  si  bene  negtj 
It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  genteelly  »| 

is  asked  of  you. 

35.  "  Timidus  vocat  se  cautum,  parcum  sordidoi 
The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man;  and  ll 

miser  says  he  is  frugal. 

36.  '*  0  vita!  misero  longa,  felid  farevis.** 

0  life !  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  nu'sery ;  « 
to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES 

OUT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 


1.  It  is  a  strange  desire  which  men  have,  to  seek 
power,  and  lose  liberty. 

2.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life ;  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature ; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  envy. 

5.  Schism  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church  is  a 
greater  scandal  than  a  corruption  of  manners :  as, 
in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  solution  of  con- 
tinuity is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to 
weed  it  out 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  persons  live  and  die  like  witches : 
their  life  is  mischievous,  and  their  end  is  unfortunate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which  belong 
to  prosperity,  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  good  things 
which  belong  to  adversity,  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  softly. 

11.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  dis- 
covery ;  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the 
more  open. 

12.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  chil- 
dren, not  so  your  purse. 

1 3.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rise ;  for  the  distance 
is  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like 
Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother,  because  his  sacrifice 
was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  nobody  but  God 
to  look  on. 


15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatiot 
privateness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the  sbsdfli 
like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  tbc 
street  door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to  acorn. 

16.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  wtU 
next  not  to  can. 

17.  In  great  place,  ask  counsel  of  both  times: 
the  ancient  time,  what  is  best;  and  of  the  latter 
what  is  fittest 

18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  vioknUj 
their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  tirtae 
ambition  is  violent;  in  authority,  settled  and  caIo. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  is  like  prcmui 
don  in  the  orator  of  Demosthenes ;  the  first, 
and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind  :    wherefore  it  i«  ill 
counsel,  but  good  in  execution.     For  in  eooace) 
is  good  to  see  dangers ;  in  execution,  not  to  see 
except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good-nature,  man  is  but  a  better  kia^ 
of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  oonriiM 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  conviooe  it 

23.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocnt* 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  with«l 
feeling;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  canlexiie^  > 
the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  peop^ 
And  in  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  look 

25.  In  removing  superstitions,  care  would  U  ^ 
that  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  bf  w4 
taken  away  with  the  bad:  which  commonly  is <^ 
when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

26.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  be  h^ 
some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind,  and  fe<  i^^ 
commonly  tlie  case  of  kings,  to  have  few  thing*  * 
desire  and  many  things  to  fear. 
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28.  Depressioii  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  but  less  safe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  effect, 
xmiprehended  in  these  remembrances  :  remember 
thou  art  a  man ;  remember  thou  art  God's  vice- 
5frcnt :  the  one  bridle th  their  power,  and  the  other 
[heir  wilL 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agita- 
ion:  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of 
nnnsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  mther 
.0  be  skilled  in  his  master's  business  than  his  nature; 
for  then  he  is  like  to  adrise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his 
^mour. 

32.  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  be- 
brc  others  is  more  reverent. 

33.  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many  times 
i  you  stay  a  little  the  price  will  falL 

34.  Fortune  sometimes  tnmeth  the  handle  of  the 
bottle,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after, 
die  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grasp. 

35.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginning 
of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes ; 
ud  the  ends  of  them  to  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
bands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed. 

36.  There  U  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning 
fian  and  a  wise  man.  There  be  that  can  pack  the 
tards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well;  they  are  good  in 
nnvasses  and  factions,  and  yet  otherwise  mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house  on 
fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs. 

38.  New  things,  like  strangers,  are  more  admired, 
and  less  favoured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations, 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed 
hinovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce 
to  be  perceived. 

40.  They  that  reverence  too  much  old  time,  are 
bat  a  scorn  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted 
to  be  of  small  despatch.  **  Mi  vcnga  la  muerte  de 
Spftgna ;"  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for  then 
u  will  be  sure  to  be  long  a  coming. 

42.  You  had  better  take  for  business  a  man  some- 
what absurd,  than  over- formal 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open  their 
friefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as 
VirgO  says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
»heepbc. 

45.  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast.  In 
ropptce  woods,  if  you  leave  your  staddles  too  thick, 
y^m  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs 
wid  bushes. 

4ft.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a 
^ign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth 
to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
Wtjong  birdiiB,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
iQipected,  will  never  be  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difi(erence  between  snlt- 


ness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical 
vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he 
had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

51.  Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their 
riches,  nor  their  strength :  of  the  former  they  be- 
lieve greater  things  than  they  should,  and  of  the 
latter  much  less.  And  from  hence  certain  fatal 
pillars  have  bounded  the  progress  of  learning. 

52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue ;  they  can- 
not be  spared,  nor  left  behind ;  but  they  hinder 
the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  ever 
they  have  bought  out. 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  must  be  set 
flying  to  bring  in  more. 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  until  he  is  dead, 
is,  if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal  of 
another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler ;  if  it  can  move,  it 
makes  men  active ;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  becomes  adust, 
and  makes  men  melancholy. 

57.  To  take  a  soldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull 
off  his  spurs. 

58.  Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  skreens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For  no  man 
will  take  such  parts,  except  he  be  like  the  seel'd 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot 
sec  about  him. 

59.  Princes  and  states  should  choose  such  minis- 
ters as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than  rising ;  and 
should  discern  a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he 
shall  see  fortune ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she  is 
not  invisible. 

62.  Usury  bringeth  the  treasury  of  a  realm  or 
state  into  few  hands :  for  the  usurer  being  at  cer- 
tainties, and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of 
the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

63.  Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  rather  dig- 
nity of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  The  beau- 
tiful prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and 
study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  behaviour  than 
virtue, 

64.  The  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  pic- 
ture cannot  express. 

65.  He  who  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat, 
commits  himself  to  prison. 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must 
either  know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead 
him;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him;  or  his 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern  him. 

67.  Costly  followers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
those  who  are  importunate  in  suits,  are  not  to  be 
liked ;  lest,  while  a  man  maketh  his  train  longer, 
he  make  his  wings  shorter. 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things 
light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and 
solid. 
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69.  Seneca  saith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain, 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls. 

70.  Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well 
governed,  are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 

7 1 .  High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice ;  that  when 
the  body  relenteth,  the  impression  should  go 
away. 


72.  The  best  goverooients  are  always  subject  to 
be  like  the  foirest  crystals,  wherein  every  icide  «r 
grain  is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  ia  nem 
perceived. 

73.  Hollow  church  papists  are  like  Ae  roots  of 
nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not ;  but  yet  tbcy 
bear  all  the  stinging  leaves. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR 
CIVIL   CONVERSATION. 


1.  To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally,  which 
cautel,  argueth  a  staid  mind,  and  unexpected  con- 
stancy :  viz.  in  matters  of  fear,  anger,  sudden  joy 
or  grief,  and  all  things  which  may  affect  or  alter 
the  mind  in  public  or  sudden  accidents,  or  such 
like. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  stedfast  countenance, 
not  wavering  with  action,  as  in  moving  the  head  or 
hand  too  much,  which  showeth  a  fantastical,  light, 
and  fickle  operation  of  the  spirit,  and  consequently 
like  mind  as  gesture :  only  it  is  sufficient,  with 
leisure,  to  use  a  modest  action  in  either. 

3.  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave, 
severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  lei- 
surely, and  rather  drawingly,  than  hastily  :  because 
hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes, 
besides  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to  a  non- 
plus or  unseemly  stammering,  harping  upon  that 
which  should  follow ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  con- 
firmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to 
the  hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and 
countenance. 

4.  To  desire  in  discourse  to  hold  all  arguments,  is 


ridiculous,  wanting  true  judgment;  for  in  all  tkiogi 
no  man  can  be  exquisite. 

5,  6.  To  have  common  places  to  discoorse,  sal 
to  want  variety,  is  both  tedious  to  the  hearers,  nA 
shows  a  shallowness  of  conceit ;  therefore  it  is  gooi 
to  vary,  and  suit  speeches  with  the  present  oeeasMWr 
and  to  have  a  moderation  in  all  our  qieeches,  espe- 
cially in  jesting,  of  religion,  state,  great  petsoM, 
weighty  and  important  business,  poverty,  or  ssf 
thing  deserving  pity. 

7.  A  long  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speeck 
of  interlocution,  showeth  slowness:  and  a  good 
reply,  without  a  good  set  speech,  showeth  shalW 
ness  and  weakness. 

8.  To  use  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to  tbe 
matter,  is  wearisome  $  and  to  nse  none  at  all,  is  bot 
blunt. 

9.  Bashfulness  is  a  great  hinderance  to  a  nan, 
both  of  uttering  his  conceit,  and  understanding  vhit 
is  propounded  nnto  him:  wherefore  it  is  good  to 
press  himself  forwards  with  discretion,  both  is 
speech,  and  company  of  the  better  sort 

"  Uaus  promptot  fecit" 


AN   ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 


1.  I  HAVE  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find 
it  the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dream  ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon 
time  coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life 
as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead;  and  all 
those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the  breasts 
of  our  mother,  until  we  return  to  our  grandmother 
the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days ;  whereof  even 
this  is  one,  and  those  that  succeed  are  of  the  same 
nature,  for  we  die  daily ;  and  as  others  have  given 
place  to  us,  so  we  must  in  the  end  give  way  to 
others. 

2.  Physicians,  in  the  name  of  death,  include  all 
sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever 
can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwel- 
come :  but  these  things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we 
suffer  them  every  hour;  therefore  we  die  daily, 
and  I  am  older  since  I  affirmed  it. 


3.  I  know  many  wise  men,  that  fear  to  die;  r<v 
the  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refose  lo  prcnrt 
it :  besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror,  and  ihst 
exceeds  the  evit  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  soj 
man  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the  stroke  of  destfa: 
and  such  are  my  hopes,  that  if  Heaven  be  plessed 
and  nature  renew  but  my  lease  for  twenty-one  jean 
more,  without  asking  longer  days,  I  shall  be  stiQD| 
enough  to  acknowledge  without  moumsng  that  I 
was  begotten  mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  thelngb* 
way,  though  she  go  per  alta ;  this  is  sftrength  vA 
the  blood  to  virtue,  to  contemn  things  ti»t  be 
desired,  and  to  neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  bk  fetten* 
though  of  gold?  Art  thou  drowned  in  stoimty? 
Then  I  pay  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  timg^ 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  withm  tlws^io^ 
thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  hit  guard  or  skepf' 
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1ha»  k  nothing  under  heaven»  saving  a  tine  friend, 
•t^  oonot  be  eoiinted  within  the  number  of  more- 
bUes,  onto  whieh  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  thi« 
ku  freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I 
mam  not  for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend 
m  vish  to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain 
ittr  of  mj  years.  It  was  no  mean  apprehension 
tf  Lqdan,  who  says  of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels 
irongb  hell  he  knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
ibii  other  men,  but  only  by  their  louder  cryings 
jsd  tnn :  which  was  fostered  in  them  through  the 
MUffsefol  memory  of  ihe  good  days  they  had  seen, 
Iri  die  fraitfnl  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly 
Wk  btbind  them  :  he  that  was  weU  seated,  looked 
kck  it  his  portion,  and  was  loth  to  forsake  his 
Inn;  snd  others,  either  minding  marriages,  plea- 

t  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  be  excused 
dieath's  banquet :  they  had  made  an  appoint- 
it  wHh  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings,  not  the 
tbst  enlarged  them,  forgetting  how  undothedly 
tame  hither,  or  widi  what  naked  ornaments 
were  arrayed* 

Bat  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given, 
ohiervers  of  the  heathen's  rule,  **  memento  mori," 
oat  become  benighted  with  this  seeming  feli- 
V  wt  ihonld  enjoy  it  as  men  ^^parcd  to  lose, 
sot  wind  op  oar  thoughts  upon  so  perishing  a 
he  thai  ia  not  slackly  strong,  as  the  serw 
of  pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found  unready  to 
felt  the  veil  and  false  visage  of  his  perfection? 
pt  lod  having  shaken  off  her  flesh,  doth  then  set 
«|  tor  herself  and  contemning  things  that  are  under, 
Iftovi  vhat  finger  hath  enforced  her ;  for  the  souls 
tf  idiots  are  of  the  same  piece  with  those  of  states- 
icn,  hut  DOW  and  then  nature  is  at  a  feult,  and  this 
■id  guest  of  ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body, 
W 10  is  slackened  from  showing  her  wonders ;  like 
■  excellent  musician,  which  cannot  utter  himself 
^tln  t  defective  instrument 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my  course, 
Intkiiig  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold  action  with 
^^t  who  hath  the  surest  property  in  this  frail  act; 
la  itOe  is  the  end  of  all  flesh,  and  the  beginning  of 
^SfwruptioD. 

Tbb  roier  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the  most 
pft  cot  of  this  world  with  their  heels  forward ;  in 
•k«  dist  he  is  contrary  to  life;  which  being 
Pitkacd,  sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched 
jPntre,  where  being  arrived,  their  first  language  is 
(hi  of  mounting.  Nor  in  my  own  thoughts,  can  I 
^psre  men  more  fitly  to  any  thing,  than  to  the 
taan  llg.tree,  which  being  ripened  to  his  full 
■Rght,  is  said  to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the 
yb^i  whereof  she  conceives  again,  and  they 
'^tsaat  roots  in  their  own  stock. 
•  ^  maa  havhig  derived  his  being  from  the  earth, 
'Inthta  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his  nourishment 
"ft  « jdant,  and  made  ripe  for  death  he  tends  down- 
*^  and  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  eartli, 
*^  he  perisheth  not,  but  expects  a  quickening. 

7,  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from 

'  ^H$  hut  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there  are 

•jne  men,  I  l^ink,  that  stand  otherwise  persuaded. 

^^  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman,  to 


whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome ;  but  he  is 
an  importunate  guest,  and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  afiSrm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be 
taken ;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is,  that 
they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flesh, 
but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day :  which  sickly 
uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  step  out  of  this  world  unfurnished  for  their 
general  account,  and  being  all  unprovided,  desire  yet 
to  hold  their  gravity,  preparing  their  souls  to  answer 
in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  disagreeable  to  most 
citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intestate :  this 
being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they 
think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  than  before :  now 
they,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands,  think  to  scare 
destiny,  firom  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  mak- 
ing a  will,  or  to  live  longer  by  protestation  of  their 
unwillingness  to  die.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
well  made  in  this  world,  accounting  their  treasure 
by  legions,  as  men  do  devils,  their  fortune  looks 
toward  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it, 
and  desire,  if  it  be  possible,  to  put  the  evil  day  hx 
off  from  them,  and  to  adjourn  their  ungrateful  and 
killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespdcen 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and  irons ; 
to  the  poor  christian,  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley ; 
to  despairful  widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  deposed 
kings ;  to  them  whose  fortune  runs  back,  and  whose 
spirit  mutinies;  unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and 
the  grave  a  place  for  retiredness  and  rest 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  others  to 
see  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place, 
wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the 
watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before  the 
hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  a  usurer, 
and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread :  for  it  is  never 
mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of  war  and 
civil  tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace 
of  a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common 
soldiers  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  perhaps 
such  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  monies  abroad, 
and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  which  are  in 
his  house,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death,  and, 
being  hasty  of  perdition,  will  perhaps  hang  himself, 
lest  his  throat  should  be  cut ;  provided  that  he  may 
do  it  in  his  study,  surrounded  with  wealth,  to  which 
his  eye  sends  a  faint  and  languishing  salute,  even 
upon  the  turning  off;  remembering  always,  that  he 
have  time  and  liberty,  by  writing,  to  depute  himself 
as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  till  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those  that 
dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain-glory,  and 
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I  hold  such  to  be  bat  feat  boldness,  and  them  that 
dare  commit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet  for  my  part,  I  think 
nature  should  do  me  great  wrong,  if  I  should  be  so 
long  in  dying,  as  I  was  in  being  bom. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his  own 
patience ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall  be  in 
his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come ;  the  perfectest 
virtue  being  tried  in  action :  but  I  would,  out  of  a 
care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever  keep  a 
guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith  and  a  good 
conscience. 

1 1 .  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would  die 
together,  and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my  body  once ; 
that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  messengers  of  death, 
sickness,  and  affliction,  and  not  wait  long,  or  be  at- 
tempted by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to  hold 
grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  indifferent. 

But  I  consent  with  Caesar,  that  the  snddenest  pas- 
sage is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more  awakens 
our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted 
conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just, 
and  of  the  family  of  virtue ;  the  opposite  whereof 
is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  unsweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame 
deserved  ?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of 
his  own  reputation? 


I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the  like 
peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

12.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commoditiet  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  firieod 
of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him, 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not 
to  fore-flow  the  tide ;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my  in- 
terest of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would  wiik 
nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days,  nor  desire 
atiy  greater  place  than  the  front  of  good  opinion.  I 
make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  bat  to  th« 
goodness  of  them ;  nor  wish  to  die,  but  refer  myself 
to  my  hour,  which  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  things 
hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as  I  am  frail,  and  anffered 
for  the  first  fault,  were  it  given  me  to  choose,  1  shodd 
not  be  earnest  to  see  the  evening  of  my  age ;  that 
extremity  of  itself  being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  re- 
turn into  infency  :  so  that  if  perpetuity  of  life  might 
be  given  me,  I  should  think  what  the  Greek  poet 
said.  Such  an  age  is  a  mortal  evil.  And  since  I  moit 
needs  be  dead,  I  require  it  may  not  be  done  before 
mine  enemies,  that  I  be  not  stript  before  1  be  cold; 
but  before  my  friends.  The  night  was  even  now ; 
but  that  name  is  lost;  it  is  not  now  late,  but  earlj. 
Mine  eyes  begin  now  to  discharge  their  watch,  aod 
compound  with  this  fleshly  weakness  for  a  time  of 
perpetual  rest ;  and  I  shall  presently  be  as  happy  for 
a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died  the  first  hour  I  was  born. 
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I  BsuiTE  that  nothing  is  without  beginning,  bat 
fx!^',  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one  only, 

Elbe  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is  eternally 
ighty,  only  wise,  only  good  in  his  nature  ;  so  he 
jl  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous, 
M  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any 
R^toKy  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so 
Aftt  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand,  or 
Bn  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  behold- 
1^  tbe  tame  in  the  face  of  a  Mediator ;  and  there- 
kn,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things  are  pre- 
■nt,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all  worlds ; 
vithout  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impos- 
*^  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any  work  of  crea- 
^:  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  in- 
i^^dxal  society  of  three  persons  in  Godhead  for  ever. 

Bat  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness 
^  krc  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and  to 
nnmonicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  his 
<<<nial  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  Godhead 
^^d  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular 
«f  hit  creatures ;  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  Me- 
4»tor,  the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed,  whereby  God 
*fht  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his  creatures 
»?ht  ascend  to  God :  so  that  God,  by  the  recon- 
•slement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his  countenance 
^aris  his  creatures,  though  not  in  e^ual  light  and 
i^Re,  made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most 
«y  and  secret  m*ill ;  whereby  some  of  his  creatures 
»^Ht  stand,  and  keep  their  state?  others  might 
>«ol)ly  fell,  and  be  restored;  and  others  might  fall, 
"•i  tint  be  restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain 
^  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corruption :  all 
*»A  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is  the  great 
■^^wy  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with 
«  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works 
*^  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
laa  lo  be  that  creature,  to  whose  nature  the  person 
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of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  be  united:  and 
amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a  small 
fiock,  in  whom,  by  the  participation  of  himself,  he 
purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory ;  all  the 
ministration  of  angels,  damnation  of  devils  and  re- 
probates, and  universal  administration  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  dispensation  of  all  times,  having  no  other 
end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  of  God,  to  be 
further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are  one  with  their 
head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with  God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel  he 
condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself  known,  to 
become  a  Creator ;  and  by  his  eternal  Word  created 
all  things ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit  doth  comfort 
and  preserve  them. 

That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate  good, 
and  removed  from  himself  the  beginning  of  all  evil 
and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature:  but 
reserved  in  himself  the  beginning  of  all  restitution 
to  the  liberty  of  his  grace  ;  using,  nevertheless,  and 
turning  the  falling  and  defection  of  the  creature, 
which  to  his  prescience  was  eternally  known,  to 
make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel,  touching  a  Media- 
tor, and  the  work  he  purposed  to  accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept  their 
standing,  and  others  fell :  he  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  their  armies  and  generations ;  and 
gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws,  which 
we  call  nature ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  laws  of 
the  creation;  which  laws  nevertheless  have  had 
three  changes  or  times,  and  are  to  have  a  fourth  or 
last.  The  first,  when  the  matter  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  created  without  forms :  the  second,  the 
interim  of  perfection  of  every  day's  work :  the  third, 
by  the  curse,  which  notwithstanding  was  no  new 
creation  :  and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully  revealed :  so  as  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  now  remain  and  govern  invio- 
lably  till  the  end  of  the  world,  began  to  be  in  force 
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when  God  first  rested  from  his  works,  and  ceased 
to  create ;  but  received  a  j^evocation,  in  part,  by  the 
curse ;  since  which  time  they  change  not. 

That  notwithstanding  God  hath  rested  and  ceased 
from  creating  since  the  first  sabbath,  yet  neverthe- 
less he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his  divine  will  in 
all  things,  great  and  small,  singular  and  general,  as 
fully  and  exactly  by  providence,  as  he  could  by  mira- 
cle and  new  creation,  though  his  working  be  not 
immediate  and  direct,  but  by  compass ;  not  violating 
nature,  which  is  his  own  law,  upon  the  creature. 

That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  pro- 
duced by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  imme- 
diately from  God :  so  that  the  ways  and  proceed- 
ings of  God  with  spirits  are  not  included  in  nature, 
that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are 
reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and  grace: 
wherein  God  worketh  still,  and  resteth  not  from  the 
work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth  from  the  work 
of  creation ;  but  continaeth  working  till  the  end  of 
the  world :  what  time  that  work  also  shall  be  ac- 
complished, and  an  eternal  sabbath  shall  ensue. 
Likewise,  that  whensoever  God  doth  transcend  the 
law  of  nature  by  miracles,  which  may  ever  seem  as 
new  creations,  he  never  cometh  to  that  point  or  pass, 
but  in  regard  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is 
the  greater,  and  whereto  all  God's  signs  and  mira- 
cles do  refer. 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a 
reasonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  free-will,  and  in 
sovereignty:  that  he  gave  him  a  law  and  command- 
ment, which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he  kept 
it  not :  that  man  made  a  total  defection  from  God, 
presuming  to  imagine  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God,  were  not  the  mles  of  good  and 
evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  princi- 
ples and  beginnings,  and  lusted  after  the  knowledge 
of  those  imagined  beginnings ;  to  the  end,  to  depend 
no  more  upon  God's  will  revealed,  but  upon  himself 
and  his  own  light,  as  a  God ;  than  the  which  there 
could  not  be  a  sin  more  opposite  to  the  whole  law 
of  God :  that  yet,  nevertheless,  this  great  sin  was 
not  originally  moved  by  the  malice  of  man,  but  was 
insinuated  by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the 
devil,  who  was  the  first  defected  creature,  and  fell 
of  malice,  not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fall  of  man,  death  and  vanity  en- 
tered by  the  justice  of  God ;  and  the  image  of  God 
in  man  was  defoced ;  and  heaven  and  earth,  which 
were  made  for  man's  use,  were  subdued  to  corrup- 
tion by  his  fall;  but  then,  that  instantly,  and  with- 
out intermission  of  time,  after  the  word  of  God's 
law  became,  through  the  fall  of  roan,  frustrate  as  to 
obedience,  there  succeeded  the  greater  word  of  the 
promise,  that  the  righteousness  of  God  might  be 
wrought  by  faith. 

That  as  well  the  law  of  God  as  the  word  of  his 
promise  endure  the  same  for  ever :  but  that  they 
have  been  revealed  in  several  manners,  according 
to  the  dispensation  of  times.  For  the  law  was  first 
imprinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  nature,  which 
was  left  after  the  fall,  being  sufficient  to  aecnse : 
then  it  was  more  manifestly  expressed  in  die  written 
law;  and  was  yet  more  opened  iiy  the  prophets; 


and,  lastly,  expounded  in  the  true  perfection  ly  ih 
Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet,  and  perfect  mtrrpfi 
ter,  as  also  fulfiller  of  the  law.  That  likewise  tl 
word  of  the  promise  was  manifested  and  reteftH 
first,  by  immediate  revelation  and  inspiration;  tfii 
by  figures,  which  were  of  two  natures:  the  oq 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law ;  the  other,  tl 
continual  history  of  the  old  world,  and  church  i 
the  Jews;  which  though  it  be  literally  tme,  yet 
it  pregnant  of  a  perpetual  allegory  ax>d  shadow  | 
the  work  of  the  redemption  to  follow.  The  sau 
promise  or  evangile  was  more  clearly  revealed  h^ 
declared  by  the  prophets,  and  then  by  the  Son  lu^ 
self,  and  lastly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  illnminatd 
the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  | 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the  pd 
mise  and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineage  descended  q 
blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the  <M 
begotten  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  vl 
was  conceived  by  the  power  and  overshadowing  | 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  fiesh  of  the  virgin  Mai| 
that  the  Word  did  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  join 
to  flesh,  but  was  made  flesh,  though  without  con^ 
sion  of  substance  or  nature :  so  as  the  eternal  Sj 
of  God  and  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  Mary  was  «| 
person ;  so  one,  as  the  blessed  virgin  may  be  trt 
and  catholicly  called  Beipara,  the  Mother  of  Gol 
so  one,  as  there  is  no  uni^  in  universal  natnre,  d 
that  of  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  so  perfect;  i 
the  three  heavenly  unities,  whereof  that  is  the  ( 
cond,  exceed  all  natural  unities :  that  is  to  say,  ^ 
unity  of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  oni 
of  God  and  man  in  Christ;  and  the  unity  of  Cbr 
and  the  church :  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  work 
of  both  these  laUer  unities;  for  by  the  Holy  tib* 
was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh,  « 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and  qo« 
ened  in  spirit. 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  tlie  fle»h  a  ia<^ 
ficer,  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfection  and  priee 
the  justice  of  God ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and  the  ktfl 
dom;  a  pattern  of  all  righteousness;  a  prcscher 
the  word  which  himself  was ;  a  finisher  of  the  ci4 
monies;  a  comer-stone  to  remove  the  separai3<»  S 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile ;  an  intercessor  for  l| 
church,  a  Lord  of  nature  in  his  miracles;  a 
queror  of  death  and  the  power  of  darkness  in 
resurrection ;  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  whole 
sel  of  God,  performing  all  his  sacred  ofBeet 
anointing  on  earth,  accomplished  the  whole  «' 
of  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  roan  to  & 
superior  to  the  angels,  whereas  the  state  of  mss  1 
creation  was  inferior,  and  reconciled  and  estaUklu 
all  things  according  to  the  eternal  will  of  the  F»ttH 

That  in  time,  Jesus  the  Lord  was  bora  in  tl 
days  of  Herod,  and  snfiered  under  the  got^nw 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans,  al 
under  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and  wsi  k^ 
trayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve  apoitlM,  ^ 
was  crucified  at  Hiemsalem ;  and  after  a  tnif  <^ 
natural  death,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  sepnlcla 
the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the  faool<  I 
death,  and  arose  and  showed  himself  to  many  chtM 
witnesses,  by  the  ^ace  of  diveia  days ;  and  at  tl 
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nd  (A  XhoKt  days,  in  the  sight  of  many,  ascended 
into  heaven ;  where  he  continueth  his  intercession ; 
fi&d  shall  from  thence,  at  the  day  appointed,  come 
n  greatest  glory  to  judge  the  world. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as  they 
BY  stifBcient  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
K)  they  are  only  effectual  to  those  which  are  regen* 
mte  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who  breatheth  where  he 
viQ  of  fttt  grace;  which  grace,  as  a  seed  incor- 
replible,  quickeneth  the  spirit  of  man,  and  conceiv- 
ftli  htm  anew  a  son  of  6od  and  member  of  Christ : 
m  diat  Christ  haying  man's  flesh,  and  man  having 
Cbrisfs  spirit,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mutual 
faipotation ;  whereby  sin  and  wrath  was  conveyed 
to  Cbiist  6om  man,  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed 
l»  BMO  from  Christ :  which  seed  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
im  fignreth  in  ns  the  image  of  Christ  slain  or  cru- 
dfled«  throngh  a  lively  faith;  and  then  reneweth 
ll  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and  charity ; 
iumgh  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees  far  differ- 
la^  even  in  God's  elect,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  fire 
If  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination  thereof;  which 
■  more  or  less  in  a  large  proportion  :  as  namely, 
B  (be  efaarch  l^fore  Christ ;  which  yet  nevertheless 
i«s  partaker  of  one  and  the  same  salvation  with  us, 
kid  of  one  and  the  same  means  of  salvation  with  us. 

That  the  woric  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied 
Id  say  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet  it  is  ordinarily 
Ifapeiised  by  the  preaching  of  Uie  word ;  the  ad- 
IdnidratiQii  of  the  sacraments ;  the  covenants  of  the 
Idlers  Dpon  the  children,  prayer,  reading ;  the  cen- 
Ibitfi  of  the  church}  the  society  of  the  godly;  the 
Itosfli  and  afflictions ;  God's  benefits ;  his  judgments 
"W^  others;  miracles;  the  contemplation  of  his 
^fttitoret:  all  which,  though  some  be  more  princi- 
fri,  God  oseth  as  the  means  of  vocation  and  conver- 
"^vn  iff  his  elect ;  not  derogating  from  his  power  to 
<t]l  immediately  by  his  grace,  and  at  all  hours  and 
feomenls  of  the  day,  that  is,  of  man's  life,  according 
f»his  good  pleasure. 

That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is  reveal- 
f^  coBtiimed  in  revelation  and  tradition  until  Mo- 
*t;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  from  Moses's  time 
to  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists;  in 
tl<«e  age,  alter  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
•ttcher  of  all  troth,  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  was 
Aot  and  doeed,  so  as  not  to  receive  any  new  addi- 
fo ;  and  that  the  church  hath  no  power  over  the 
fcipluics  to  teach  or  command  any  thing  contrary 
to  ttie  written  word,  but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein  the 
Wet  of  the  first  testament  were  kept  and  preserved : 
fttt  is  to  say,  the  church  hath  only  the  custody  and 
^^^tivery  over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the 
Mse;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but 
nch  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves. 

That  there  is  a  universal  or  catholic  church  of 
4<kl,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  is 
Chrinfs  spouse,  and  Christ's  body ;  being  gathered 
rf  the  Others  of  the  old  world,  of  the  church  of  the 
Jewi,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  dissolved,  and  the 
■S«its  of  the  fiUthful  militant,  and  of  the  names  yet 
Id  be  bom,  which  are  already  written  in  the  book 
^Kfe.  That  there  is  also  a  visible  church,  distin- 
KiQvhed  by  the  ontward  works  of  God's  covenant, 
z  2 


and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  use 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the  invocation  and 
sanctification  of  his  holy  name.  That  there  is  also 
a  holy  succession  in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour 
in  the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry;  which  persons  are  called  from  God 
by  gift,  or  inward  anointing;  and  the  vocation  of 
God  followed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordination 
of  the  church. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the 
last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man  shall  arise 
and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  and  receive  firom 
Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  judgment ;  and  the  glory  of 
the  saints  shall  then  be  full :  and  the  kingdom  shall 
be  given  up  to  God  the  Father :  from  which  time 
all  things  shall  continue  for  ever  in  that  being  and 
state,  which  then  they  shall  receive.  So  as  there 
are  three  times,  if  times  they  may  be  called,  or  parts 
of  eternity :  The  first,  the  time  before  beginnings, 
when  the  Godhead  was  only,  without  the  being  of 
any  creature  :  the  second,  the  time  of  the  mystery, 
which  continueth  from  the  creation  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world :  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God;  which  time  is  the 
last,  and  is  everlasting  without  change. 


A  PRAYER,  OR  PSALM, 

MADl  BY  THR 
LORD  BACON.  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father, 
from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  0  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest 
the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts  :  thou  acknow- 
ledgest  the  upright  of  heart :  thou  judgest  the  hypo- 
crite :  thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as 
in  a  balance :  thou  measurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line :  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  thee. 

Remember,  0  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath  walked 
before  thee :  remember  what  I  have  first  sought, 
and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I 
have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have  mourned  for  the 
divisions  of  thy  church :  I  have  delighted  in  the 
brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  thy 
right  hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever 
prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might  have  the  first  and 
the  latter  rain ;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches 
to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in 
mine  eyes :  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  heart :  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  pro- 
cured the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them;  neither  hath  the 
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san  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but  I  have 
been  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  malicious- 
ness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy 
Scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the 
courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in 
thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions:  but  thy  sanctifications  have  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar.  0 
Lord,  my  strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with 
thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions, 
by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and  by  thy  most 
visible  providence.  As  thy  favours  have  increased 
upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections  ;  so  as  thou  hast 
been  always  near  me,  O  Lord  j  and  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from 
thee  have  pierced  me  ;  and  ivhen  I  have  ascended 
before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  before 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and 
honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  hum- 
bled me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness, 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a 
bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments 
upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to 
thy  mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
earth,  heavens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy 
mercies.  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess 
before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gra- 
cious talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have 
neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to 
exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit : 
so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in 
the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me, 
O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into 
thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways. 


A  PRAYER 

MADE  AND  USED  BY  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ:  Let  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  be  now  and  ever  gra- 
cious in  thy  sight,  and  acceptable  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  our  strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  thou  hast  made  a  covenant  of  grace 
and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto  thee  in 
him ;  in  his  name  and  mediation  we  humbly  pros- 
trate ourselves  before  the  throne  of  thy  mercies' 
seat,  acknowledging  that  by  the  breach  of  all  thy 
holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  are  become  wild 
olive-branches,  strangers  to  thy  covenant  of  grace ; 
we  have  defaced  in  ourselves  thy  sacred  image  im- 
printed in  us  by  creation ;  we  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  are  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  children.  O  admit  us  into  the  place 
even  of  hired  servants.     Lord,  thou  hast  formed  us 


in  our  mothers'  wombe,  thy  providence  hath  hitherto  j 
watched  over  us,  and  preserved  us  onto  thin  period 
of  time  :  O  stay  not  the  course  of  thy  mereiea  and 
loving-kindness  towards  us :  have  mercy  upon  us; 
O  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus^  sake,  who  ia 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  Hfe.  In  him,  O  Lord« 
we  appeal  from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching 
thee  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased  freely  to  pardon  and  forgive  us 
all  our  sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thonght, 
word,  or  deed,  committed  against  thy  divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  his  precious  blood-shedding,  death, 
and  perfect  obedience,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the 
stain,  the  punishment,  and  dominion  of  all  our  tans, 
and  clothe  us  with  his  perfect  righteousness.  There 
is  mercy  with  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  maycst  be 
feared ;  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  greatness  of 
our  sins :  speak  peace  to  our  souls  and  consciences; 
make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission  of  all  onr  sins, 
and  be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  servants  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  thou  art  well  pleased :  saffer  not 
the.  works  of  thine  own  hands  to  perish ;  thon  art 
not  delighted  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  in  their 
conversion.  Turn  oor  hearts,  and  we  shall  be  turn- 
ed; convert  us,  and  we  shall  be  converted;  illnmi- 
nate  the  eyes  of  our  minds  and  understanding  wiih 
the  bright  beams  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
daily  grow  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
mystery  of  our  redemption,  wrought  by  our  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  sanolify  our  wilU 
and  affection  by  the  same  Spirit,  the  moat  sacred 
fountain  of  all  grace  and  goodness ;  reduce  them  to 
the  obedience  of  thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice 
of  all  piety  toward  thee,  and  charity  towards  all 
men.  Inflame  our  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth 
of  them  what  displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hard- 
ness of  heart,  profaneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of 
thy  holy  word  and  ordinances,  all  uncleanness,  and 
whatsoever  advanceth  itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy 
will.  And  grant  that  henceforth,  through  thy  grace, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and 
christian  life,  in  true  sincerity  and  uprightness  of 
heart  before  thee.  To  this  end,  plant  thy  holy  fear 
in  our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may  never  depart  from 
before  our  eyes,  but  continually  guide  our  feet  in  the 
paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the  ways  of  thy 
commandments :  increase  our  weak  (kith,  grant  it 
may  daily  bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of  unfeigned 
repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the  death  of  onr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  may  daily  die 
unto  sin,  and  by  the  power  of  his  resurrection  we 
may  be  quickened,  and  raised  up  to  newness  of  life, 
may  be  truly  bom  anew,  and  may  be  eflectuany 
made  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection,  that  then 
the  second  death  may  never  have  dominion  over  us. 
Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ;  make  us  ever 
mindful  of  our  last  end,  and  continually  to  exetcise 
the  knowledge  of  grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the 
said  divorce  of  soul  and  body,  we  may  be  tran^afrd 
here  to  that  kingdom  of  glory  prepared  for  aHllKiie 
that  love  thee,  and  shall  trust  in  thee ;  even  then  wad 
ever,  O  Lord,  let  thy  holy  angels  pitch  their  tents 
round  about  us,  to  guard  and  defend  ns  from  «0  the 
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Dalice  of  Satan,  and  from  all  perils  both  of  soul  and 
Utdy.  Pardon  all  our  unthankfulness,  make  us  daily 
more  and  more  thankful  for  all  ihy  mercies  and 
befwfits  daily  ponred  down  upon  us.  Let  these  our 
boffibk  prayers  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
be  granted  not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  what- 
•oerer  else  thy  wisdom  knows  needful  fur  us ;  and 
frir  all  those  that  are  in  need,  misery,  and  distress, 
whom.  Lord,  thou  hast  afflicted  either  in  soul 
or  body ;  grant  them  patience  and  perseverance  in 
t})rend»  and  to  the  end :  And  that,  O  Lord,  not  for 
My  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the  merits  of  thy 
^  and  onr  alone  Saviour  Christ  Jesus ;  to  whom 
tith  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  ascribed  all  glory, 
Ac    Amen. 


THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
ffpiiit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  sup- 
jilications ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of 
feankiod,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in 
«hirh  we  wear  ont  days  few  and  evil,  would  please 
Id  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  fountains 
tf  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries. 
Tlds  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  hum^ 
tilings  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither 
doat  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and 
<be  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of 
incredulity,  or  intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our 
Binds  towards  divine  mysteries.  But  rather,  that 
I7  oor  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from 
fiuicy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly 
gntn  up  to  the  divine  oraPcles,  there  may  be  given 
uto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.     Amen. 


THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

Tboo.  0  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
tfac  first-boni  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into 
Ban  the  intellectual  light  as-  the  top  and  consumma- 
(ton  of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect  and 
P^ern  this  work,  which,  doming  from  thy  goodness, 
ttameth  to  thy  glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  re- 
tkired  the  works  which  thy  hands  had  made,  be- 
beldest  that  every  thing  was  very  good,  and  thou 
^t  rest  with  complacency  in  them.  But  man, 
itfiecting  on  the  works  which  he  had  made^  saw 
t^aail  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  could 
by  00  means  acquiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we 
liUmrin  thy  works  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  thou 
»ilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  sab- 
buh.  We  humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  sted- 
^tly  in  us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also 
^7  the  bands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow 
Ae  same  spirit,  wilt*  please  to  convey  a  largess  of 
new  alms  to  thy  fiamily  of  mankind.  These  things 
te  commeDd  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by  our  Jesus, 
%  Christ,  God  with  us.     Amen. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 

In  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions. 

1.  A  CHRiSTiAfi  is  one  that  believes  things  his 
reason  cannot  comprehend;  he  hopes  for  things 
which  neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  ever  saw :  he 
labours  for  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  never 
obtain ;  yet  in  the  issue,  his  belief  appears  not  to  be 
false ;  his  hope  makes  him  not  ashamed ;  his  labour 
is  not  in  vain. 

2.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be 
three  ;  a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son 
to  be  equal  with  his  father;  and  one  proceeding 
from  both  to  be  equal  with  both;  he  believing 
three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  in 
one  person. 

3.  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  a  mother  of  a  son ; 
and  that  very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  maker.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  room, 
whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  bom  in  time,  who  was  and 
is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  him  to  have  been 
a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is  the  Almighty; 
and  him  once  to  have  died,  who  only  hath  life  and 
immortality  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have  been 
angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offended  him ;  and 
that  God,  that  hates  sin,  to  be  reconciled  to  himself, 
though  sinning  continually,  and  never  making,  or 
being  able  to  make  him  satisfaction.  He  believes  a 
most  just  God  to  have  punished  a  most  just  person, 
and  to  have  justified  himself  though  a  most  ungodly 
sinner.  He  believes  himself  freely  pardoned,  and 
yet  a  sufficient  satisfaction  was  made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God*s 
sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  He  dares 
not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things  wherem  he 
can  find  no  fault  with  himself,  and  yet  believes  God 
accepts  him  in  those  services  wherein  he  is  able  to 
find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he 
dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  God;  and  yet  he 
comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  any  thing 
he  needs.  He  is  so  humble  as  to  acknowledge 
himself  to  deserve  nothing  but  evil ;  and  yet  believes 
that  God  means  him  all  good.  He  is  one  that  fears 
always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  He  is  often  sor- 
rowful, yet  always  rejoicing ;  many  times  complain- 
ing, yet  always  giving  of  thanks.  He  is  the  most 
lowly-minded,  yet  the  greatest  aspirer ;  most  con- 
tented, yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condition ; 
when  he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself. 
He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches.  He  believes  all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet  he 
dares  take  nothing  without  special  leave  from  God. 
He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing,  yet  looks  for  a 
great  reward.  He  loseth  his  life,  and  gains  by  it; 
and  whilst  he  loseth  it,  he  saveth  it. 
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8.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  yet  of  all  others  he  is 
most  wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself  often, 
yet  no  man  loveth  himself  so  well  as  he.  He  is 
most  reproached,  yet  most  honoured.  He  hath 
most  afflictions,  and  most  comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  the 
more  advantages  he  gains  by  them.  The  more 
he  forsakes  worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys 
them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  men,  yet 
fares  most  deliciously;  he  lends  and  gives  most 
freely,  yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer ;  he  is  meek 
towards  all  men,  yet  inexorable  by  men.  He  is  the 
best  child,  husband,  brother,  friend ;  yet  hates 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.  He  loves  all 
men  as  himself,  yet  hates  some  men  with  a  perfect 
hatred. 

1 1.  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  than  any  man 
hath  in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sorrowful  when  he 
Beeth  any  man  have  less  than  himself ;  he  knoweth 
no  man  after  the  flesh,  yet  gives  all  men  their  due 
respects ;  he  knoweth  if  he  please  man  he  cannot 
be  the  servant  of  Christ;  yet  for  Christ's  sake  he 
pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things.  He  is  a  peace- 
maker, yet  is  a  continual  fighter,  and  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy. 

12.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel 
that  provides  not  for  his  family,  yet  himself  lives 
and  dies  without  care.  He  accounts  all  his  supe- 
riors, yet  stands  stiffly  upon  authority.  He  is 
severe  to  his  children,  because  he  loveth  them  ;  and 
by  being  favourable  unto  his  enemy,  he  revengeth 
himself  upon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angels  to  be  more  excellent 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his 
servants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good 
things  by  their  means,  and  yet  he  neither  prays  for 
their  assistance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  which  he 
doth  not  disdain  to  do  to  the  meanest  christian. 

14.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  how  mean 
soever  he  be :  and  how  great  soever  he  be,  yet  he 
thinks  himself  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
poorest  saint 

15.  He  is  often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  liberty ;. 
a  freeman,  though  a  servant.  He  loves  not  honour 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name.. 

16.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every  man 
that  doth  him  good  to  do  so ;  he  yet  of  any  man  is 
the  most  thankful  to  them  that  do  aught  for  him. 
He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  the  soul  of  his 
enemy,  yet  will  not  adventure  upon  one  sin  to  save 
the  life  of  him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hinderance,  and  chang- 
eth  not ;  yet  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot  tie  him 
to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  any 
thing  he  doth,  yet  maketh  acconnt  that  he  doth 
relieve  Christ  in  all  his  aets  of  charity.  He  know- 
eth he  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  yet  labours  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  professeth  he  can 
do  nothing,  yet  as  truly  professeth  he  can  do  all 
things :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  believeth  he  shall 
go  to  heaven  both  body  and  soul. 


19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  eoont*  i 
sweeter  to  him  than  honey  and  the  boney-comb,  «M 
dearer  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

20.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  bin 
and  yet  fears  God  for  being  able  to  cast  hira  int^ 
hell.  He  knoweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by,  on 
for,  his  good  works,  yet  he  doth  all  the  good  worki 
he  can. 

21 .  He  knoweth  God's  providence  is  in  all  thingi 
yet  is  so  diligent  in  his  calling  and  bosincfis,  as  t 
he  were  to  cut  out  the  thread  of  his  bappinesa.  Hi 
believes  before-hand  that  God  bath  purposed  wha 
he  shall  be,  and  that  nothing  can  make  him  to  altti 
his  purpose;  yet  prays  and  endeavoar%  as  if  b 
would  force  God  to  save  him  for  ever. 

22.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  be  i 
confident  God  means  to  give ;  and  the  more  aasora 
he  is,  the  more  earnest  he  prays,  for  that  he  knvm 
he  shall  never  obtain,  and  yet  gives  Dot  over.  Hi 
prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  knows  he  shaJ 
be  'no  less  happy  without ;  he  preys  with  all  hi 
heart  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  yet  rejoicd^ 
when  he  is  fallen  into  it]  he  believes  his  prayd 
are  heard,  even  when  they  are  denied,  and  giv« 
thanks  for  that  which  he  prays  against^ 

23.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  apifil 
yet  he  is  not  a  double-minded  roan  ;  he  is  often  Id 
captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet  it  never  gets  dominiflt 
over  him ;  he  cannot  sin,  yet  he  can  do  nothini 
without  sin.  He  doth  nothing  against  hia  will,  ft 
maintains  he  doth  what  he  would  not.  He  wnsft 
and  doubteth,  yet  obtains. 

24.  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  ti 
mount  Sion ;  he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove  ;  a  laod 
and  a  lion ;  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimfi 
so  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  tme  ii 
religion ;  yet  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could  not  at  ai 
be  troubled.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  God  ball 
no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves  to  die  in  the  porsoi 
of  it.  He  believes,  like  Abraham,  against  hope 
and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  logic,  jet,  vitl 
the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to  prevmO  with  tbi 
rhetoric  of  importunity. 

25.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails;  and  tbongH 
yielding  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  Mrssing  hi 
enjoys,  yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  bim  go  with 
out  a  new  blessing.  He  sometimes  thinks  birnsd 
to  have  no  grace  at  all,  and  yet  bow  poor  so^ 
afflicted  soever  he  be  besides,  he  would  not  chaii|!i 
conditions  with  the  most  prosperous  man  nndn 
heaven,  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

26.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances  o 
God  do  him  no  good,  yet  he  would  rather  part  vid 
his  life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

27.  He  was  bom  dead ;  yet  so  that  it  bad  beca 
murder  for  any  to  have  taken  hb  lifie  away.  Aftd 
he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

28.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun  if 
him,  yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to  ima 
through. 

29.  He  counts  self-murder  a  beinons  sioi  yet  h 
ever  busied  in  crucifying  the  fledi,  and  in  pnfting  n 
death  his  earthly  members :  not  doubting  bat  then 
will  come  a  time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be  eftteanl 
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pKckm  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God  of  heaven 
cod  earth,  appearing  with  boldness  at  his  throne, 
and  jttking  any  thing  he  needs ;  being  endued  with 
kimulity,  bf  acknowledging  his  great  crimes  and 
ofleoees,  and  that  he  deserveth  nothing  but  severe 
poaiduiieiit. 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  as  full 
ftf  glory  at  them  that  have  more ;  and  no  more  full 
than  theirs  that  have  less. 

3L  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him^  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him ;  yet 
those  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him  than  he 
6ith  of  himself. 

32^  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a 
•wot,  when  God  aecounteth  him  a  hypocrite ;  and 
sftmrardsy  when  the  world  branded  him  for  a  hypo- 
arte,  then  God  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  Bis  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.  His 
•Md  which  was  put  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  per- 
fected without  his  body ;  yet  his  soul  is  more  happy 
viien  it  is  separated  from  his  body,  than  when  it  was 
joined  onto  it :  and  his  body,  though  torn  in  pieces, 
Wmt  to  ashes,  ground  to  powder,  turned  to  rotten- 
atA»  diall  be  no  loser. 

34.  His  Advocate,  his  Surety  shall  be  his  Judge ; 
kl»  mortal  part  shall  become  immortal ;  and  what 
Vitt  sown  in  corruption  and  defilement  shall  be 
nited  in  incorruption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  creap 
toe  dull  possess  an  infinite  happiness.  Glory  be 
ttGod. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

TOUCHING  THB 

GQNTROVEIISIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  but  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  strange, 
ttat  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days  of 
|«acei  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with  con- 
Ifoferties :  for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  church 
nilitaDt  to  be  ever  under  trials,  so  it  cometh  to  pass, 
tbt  when  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution  ceaseth, 
Ibere  sueceedeth  another  trial,  which,  as  it  were  by 
<witrjiry  blasts  of  doctrine,  doth  sift  and  winnow 
tifa's  faith,  and  i»t)veth  whether  they  know  God 
Wight ;  even  as  that  other  of  afflictions  discovereth 
whether  they  love  him  better  than  the  world.  Ac- 
(wdingty  was  it  foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  "  that 
is  the  latter  times  it  should  be  said,  Lo  here,  lo 
th^re  is  Christ:"  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as 
tf  the  very  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and 
towiter felted,  but  his  authority  and  pre-eminence, 
vbich  is  to  be  the  truth  itself,  should  be  chal- 
Imged  and  pretended.  Thus  have  we  read  and  seen 
(0  be  fulfilled  that,  which  followeth,  **  Ecce  in  de- 
*^eecein  penetralibus :"  while  some  have  sought 
tlie  tnith  in  the  conventicles  and  conciliables  of 
Imeliea  and  sectaries ;  others  in  the  external  face 
^  representation  of  the  church ;  and  both  sorts 
^te  been  seduced.     Were  it  then  that  the  contro- 


versies of  the  church  of  England  were  such,  as  they 
did  divide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  not  only  such 
as  do  unswathe  her  of  her  bands,  the  bands  of  peace, 
yet  could  it  be  no  occasion  for  any  pretended  catho- 
lic to  judge  us,  or  for  any  irreligious  person  to  de- 
spise us ;  or  if  it  be,  it  shall  but  happen  to  us  all 
as  it  hath  used  to  do ;  to  them  to  be  hardened,  and 
to  us  to  endure  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  But  now 
that  our  contentions  are  such  as  we  need  not  so 
much  that  general  canon  and  sentence  of  Christ 
pronounced  against  heretics ;  **  Erratis,  nescientes 
Scripturas,  et  potestatem  Deij"  "you  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scripture,  and  the  power  of  God  :"  as 
we  need  the  admonition  of  St.  James,  "  Let  every 
roan  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath ;" 
and  that  the  wound  is  no  way  dangerous,  except 
we  poison  it  with  our  remedies :  as  the  former  sort 
of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  themselves  music 
in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that  nothing 
shall  displease  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sincerely 
and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of  these 
dissensions.  For  if  any  shall  be  offended  at  this 
voice,  "  Vos  estis  fratres ;"  "Ye  are  brethren,  why 
strive  ye?"  he  shall  give  a  great  presumption 
against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his 
brethren  wrong. 

The  controversies  themselves  I  will  not  enter 
into,  as  judging  that  the  disease  requireth  rather 
rest  than  any  other  cure.  Thus  much  we  all  know 
and  confess,  that  ihe^  be  not  of  the  highest  nature, 
for  they  are  not  touching  the  hi^h  mysteries  of 
faith,  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many  years 
after  their  first  peace,  what  time  the  heretics  moved 
curious  questions,  and  made  strange  anatomies  of  the 
natures  and  person  of  Christ;  and  the  catholic 
fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them  with  all  sub- 
tlety of  decisions  and  determinations  to  exclude  them 
from  their  evasions,  and  to  take  them  in  their  laby- 
rinths ;  so  as  it  is  rightly  said,  "  illis  temporibus,  in- 
geniosa  res  fuit,  esse  christianum;''  "  in  those 
days  it  was  an  ingenious  and  subtle  thing  to  be  a 
christian." 

Neither  are  they  concerning  the  great  parts  of  the 
worship  of  God,  of  which  it  is  true,  that  "  non  ser- 
vatur  unitasincredendo,  nisi  eadem  adsit  in  colendo;" 
there  will  be  kept  no  unity  in  believing,  except  it  be 
entertained  in  worshipping;  such  as  were  the  con- 
troversies of  the  east  and  west  churches  touching 
images,  and  such  as  are  many  of  those  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  us :  as  about  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrament,  and  the  like ;  but  we  contend  about  ^ 
ceremonies  and  things  indifferent,  about  the  external 
policy  and  government  of  the  church ;  in  which 
kind,  if  we  would  but  remember  that  the  ancient 
and  true  bonds  of  unity  are  "  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
and  not  one  ceremony,  one  policy ;  if  we  would  ob- 
serve the  league  amongst  christians  that  is  penned 
by  our  Saviour,  "  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us  j"  if  we  could  but  comprehend  that  saying,  "  dif- 
ferentiflB  rituum  commendant  unitatem  doctrins;" 
"  the  diversities  of  ceremonies  do  set  forth  the  unity 
of  4octrine ;"  and  that, "  habet  religio  quff  sunt  ajter- 
nitatis,  habet  quee  sunt  temporis ;"  "  religion  hath 
parts  which  belong  to  eternity,  and  parts  which  per- 
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tain  to  time :"  and  if  we  did  bat  know  the  virtue  of 
silence  and  slowness  to  speak,  commended  by  St. 
James,  our  controversies  of  themselves  woold  close 
up  and  grow  together :  but  most  especially,  if  we 
would  leave  the  overweening  and  turbulent  humours 
of  these  times,  and  revive  the  blessed  proceeding  of 
the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  was,  in  the  hke  and  greater  cases,  not  to  enter 
into  assertions  and  positions,  but  to  deliver  counsels 
and  advices,  we  should  need  no  other  remedy  at  all : 
"  si  eadem  consulis,  frater,  qus  affirmas,  consulenti 
debetur  reverentia,  cum  non  debeatur  fides  affirmanti ;" 
brother,  if  that  which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion, 
you  would  deliver  by  way  of  advice,  there  were 
reverence  due  to  your  counsel,  whereas  faith  is  not 
due  to  your  affirmation.  St.  Paul  was  content  to 
speak  thus,  "  Ego,  non  Dominus,"  "  I,  and  not  the 
Lord:"  "  Et,  secundum  consilium  meum ;"  "accord- 
ing to  my  counsel."  But  now  men  do  too  lightly 
say,  "  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus ;"  "  not  I,  but  the 
Lord  :"  yea,  and  bind  it  with  a  heavy  denunciation 
of  his  judgments,  to  terrify  the  simple,  which  have 
not  sufficiently  understood  out  of  Solomon,  that  "  the 
causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

Therefore  seeing  Jhe  accidents  are  they  which 
breed  the  peril,  and  not  the  things  themselves  in 
their  own  naturej  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  applied 
unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  either  part, 
that  keepeth  the  wound  green,  and  formalizeth  both 
sides  to  a  farther  opposition,  and  worketh  an  indis- 
position in  men's  minds  to  be  reunited :  wherein  no 
accusation  is  pretended ;  but  I  find  in  reason,  that 
peace  is  best  built  upon  a  repetition  of  wrongs ;  and 
in  example,  that  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  by  the  wisest  men,  "  de  concordia  ordinnm," 
have  not  abstained  from  reducing  to  memory  the  ex- 
tremities used  on  both  parts;  so  as  it  is  true  which 
is  said,  "Qui  pacem  tractatnon  repetitis conditionibns 
dissidii,  is  magis  animos  hominum  dulcedine  pacis 
fallit,  quam  lequitate  componit." 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  more  than  time  that  there 
were  an  end  and  surcease  made  of  this  immodest 
and  deformed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained, 
whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style  of 
the  stage.  Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing  must 
not  hastily  be  condemned ;  for  men  cannot  contend 
coldly,  and  without  affection,  about  things  which 
they  hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man  may 
write  from  his  brain  without  touch  and  sense  of  his 
heart ;  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertaineth  not  un- 
to him  ;  but  a  feeling  christian  will  express  in  his 
words  a  character  of  zeal  or  love.  The  latter  of 
which,  as  I  could  wish  rather  embraced,  being  more 
proper  for  these  times,  yet  is  the  former  warranted 
also  by  great  examples. 

But  to  leave  all  reverent  and  religious  compassion 
towards  evils,  or  indignation  towards  faults,  and  to 
turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire ;  to  search  and 
rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  countenance,  to  in- 
termix scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one 
sentence,  i«  a  thing  far  from  the  devout  reverence  of 
a  christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard 
of  a  sober  man.  "  Non  est  major  confusio,  quam 
serii  et  joci."     "  There  is  no  greater  confusion  than 


the  confounding  of  jest  and  eameaC*  Tbe  majeity 
of  religion,  and  the  contempt  and  deformitj  of  things 
ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant  a«  things  may  be. 
Two  principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism; 
curious  controversies,  and  profane  scoffing:  now  thst 
these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that  sect  will 
make  no  small  progression. 

And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and  re- 
ligion of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  who  remembered  thiU  a  fool 
was  to  be  answered,  but  not  by  becoming  like  onto 
him ;  and  considered  the  matter  which  be  handled, 
and  not  the  person  with  whom  he  dealt* 

Job,  speaking  of  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
judge  in  himself,  saith,  "  If  I  did  smile,  they  believed 
it  not :"  as  if  he  should  have  said.  If  I  diverted,  or 
glanced  upon  conceit  of  mirth,  yet  men's  minds  were 
so  possessed  with  a  reverence  of  the  action  in  hand, 
as  they  could  not  receive  it  Much  more  ought  not 
this  to  be  amongst  bishops  and  divines  disputing 
about  holy  things.  And  therefore  as  much  do  I 
mislike  the  invention  of  him  who,  as  it  seesieth, 
pleased  himself  in  it  as  in  no  mean  policy,  that  thete 
men  are  to  be  dealt  withal  at  their  own  weapooi, 
and  pledged  in  their  own  cup.  This  seemed  to  him 
as  profound  a  device,  as  when  the  cardinal  Ssnso- 
vino  counselled  Julius  the  second  to  encounter  the 
council  of  Pisa  with  the  council  of  Lateran ;  or  as 
lawful  a  challenge  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  to  confute  the 
pretended  catholics  by  the  fathers :  but  those  thisgt 
will  not  excuse  the  imitation  of  evil  in  another.  U 
should  be  contrariwise  with  us,  as  Ciesar  said,  "  Nil 
malo,  quam  eos  similes  esse  sui,  et  me  mei."  Bat 
now,  "  Dum  de  bonis  contendimus,  de  malis  con- 
sentimus ;"  "  while  we  differ  about  good  thin^  ve 
resemble  in  eviL" 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  of  these  men,  who  were 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  I  should  percase  remember 
the  proverb,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the  fray, 
and  the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow ;  "  Qui  repliest, 
muhiplicat:"  he  that  replieth,  multiplietb.  Bat  I 
would  determine  the  question  with  this  sentence; 
"  Alter  principium  malo  dedit,  alter  modum  abstuht ;" 
"  By  the  one  means  we  have  a  beginning,  and  I7 
the  other  we  shall  have  none  end." 

And  truly,  as  I  do  marvel  that  some  of  thotr 
preachers  which  call  for  reformation,  whom  I  am 
far  from  wronging  so  far  as  to  join  them  with  these 
scoffers,  do  not  pubhsh  some  declaration,  whereby 
they  may  satisfy  the  world,  that  they  dislike  their 
cause  should  be  thus  solicited;  so  I  hope  assuredlfT 
that  my  lords  of  the  clergy  have  none  intelligeocc 
with  this  interlibelling,  but  do  altogether  disalbw 
that  their  credit  should  be  thus  defended.  Tot 
though  I  observe  in  one  of  them  many  glosses 
whereby  the  man  would  insinuate  himself  into  their 
favours,  yet  1  find  it  to  be  ordinary,  that  many  press- 
ing and  fowning  persons  do  misconjecture  of  the 
humours  of  men  in  authority,  and  many  times. 
"  Veneri  immolant  suem,"  "  they  seek  to  gcati^ 
them  with  that  which  they  most  dislike:"  for  1 
have  great  reason  to  satisfy  myself  tonching  Ike 
judgment  of  my  lords  the  bishops  in  this  matto;  If 
that  which  was  written  by  one  of  them»  whioh  I 
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mentioned  before  with  honour.  Nevertheless  I 
note,  there  is  not  an  indifferent  hand  carried  to- 
wards these  pamphlets  as  they  deserve  ;  for  the  one 
sort  flieth  in  the  dark,  and  the  other  is  uttered 
openly ;  wherein  I  might  advise  that  side  out  of  a 
wise  writer,  who  hath  set  it  down,  that  '*  punitis  in- 
geniis  gliscit  auctoritas." 

And  indeed  we  see  it  ever  falleth  out,  that  the 
forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain 
sparks  of  a  truth  that  fly  up  into  the  faces  of  those 
that  seek  to  choke  it,  and  tread  it  out ;  whereas  a 
boc^  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  teroporis  voces, 
the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain  truth  I  do 
find,  to  mine  understanding,  these  pamphlets  as 
meet  to  be  suppressed  as  the  other.  First,  because 
as  the  former  sort  doth  deface  the  government  of 
the  church  in  the  persons  of  the  bishops  and  pre- 
lates, so  the  other  doth  lead  into  contempt  the  exer- 
dsfs  of  religion  in  the  persons  of  sundry  preachers ; 
so  as  it  disgraceth  a  higher  matter,  though  in  the 
meaner  person. 

Next,  I  iuid  certain  indiscreet  and  dangerous  am- 
pl)fication8«  as  jf  the  dyil  j^venunent  itself  of  this 
«t»te  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews,  and  were 
yeady  to  enter  into  some  cony^ion,  all  things  being 
foil  of  fa^i<m_and  disorder;  which  is  as  unjustly 
acknowledged,  as  untruly  affirmed.  I  know  his 
meaning  is  to  enforce  this  irreverent  and  violent  im- 
pQgoing  of  the  government  of  bishops  to  be  a  sus- 
pected forerunner  of  a  more  general  contempt  And 
I  grant  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  estates; 
but  no  such  matter  in  the  civil  policy,  as  deserveth 
»o  dishonourable  a  taxation. 

To  conclude  this  point :  As  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  these  writings  had  been  abortive,  and  never 
itttt  the  sun;  so  the  next  is,  since  they  be  come 
abroad,  that  they  be  censured,  by  all  that  have  un- 
(ierttanding  and  conscience,  as  the  intemperate  ex- 
traragances  of  some  light  persons.  Yea  farther, 
that  men  beware,  except  they  mean  to  adventure  to 
depnve  themselves  of  all  sense  of  religion,  and  to 
pare  their  own  hearts,  and  make  them  as  the  high 
way,  how  they  may  be  conversant  in  them,  and 
macb  more  how  they  delight  in  that  vein;  but 
rather  to  turn  their  laughing  into  blushing,  and  to 
be  ashamed,  as  of  a  short  madness,  that  they  have 
in  matters  of  religion  taken  their  disport  and  solace. 
But  this,  perchance,  is  of  these  faults  which  will 
be  soonest  acknowledged ;  though  I  perceive,  never- 
thrless,  that  there  want  not  some  who  seek  to 
Uaneh  and  excuse  it. 

But  to  descend  to  a  sincere  view  and  consider- 
BtioQ  of  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  these 
cDOtrovenries,  wherein  either  part  deserveth  blame 
or  imputation,  I  find  generally,  in  causes  of  church 
mstien,  that  men  do  offend  in  some  or  all  of  these 
fire  points. 

The  first  is,  the  giving  occasion  unto  the  contro- 
V ernes ;  and  also  the  inconsiderate  and  ungrounded 
t^ng  of  occasion. 

The  next  is,  the  extending  and  multiplying  the 
caotroverstes  to  a  more  general  opposition  or  contra- 
diction than  Appeareth  at  the  first  propounding  of 
ibem^  when  men's  judgments  are  least  partial. 


The  third  is,  the  passionate  and  unbrotherly  prac- 
tices and  proceedings  of  both  parts  towards  the  persons 
each  of  others,  for  their  discredit  and  suppression. 

The  fourth  is,  the  courses  holden  and  entertained 
on  either  side,  for  the  drawing  of  their  partisans  to 
a  more  strait  union  within  themselves,  which  ever 
importeth  a  farther  distraction  of  the  entire  body. 

The  last  is,  the  undue  and  inconvenient  propound- 
ing, pubhshing,  and  debating  of  the  controversies. 
In  which  point  the  most  palpable  error  hath  been 
already  spoken  of,  as  that,  which  through  the 
strangeness  and  freshness  of  the  abuse  first  offereth 
itself  to  the  conceits  of  all  men. 

Now  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controversies, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfections  in 
the  conversation  and  government  of  those  which 
have  chief  place  in  the  church,  have  ever  been  prin- 
cipal causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions. 
For  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the  church 
continue  full  of  knowledge  and  good  works  ;  whilst 
they  feed  the  flock  indeed ;  whilst  they  deal  with  the 
secular  states  in  all  liberty  and  resolution,  according 
to  the  majesty  of  their  calling,  and  the  precious 
care  of  souls  imposed  upon  them,  so  long  the  church 
is  situated  as  it  were  upon  a  hill ;  no  man  maketh 
question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  from  it :  but 
when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the 
church  have  lost  their  light,  and  that  they  wax 
worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and  pleasers  of  men, 
then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church  as  in  the 
dark ;  they  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Pharisees ;  yea, 
howsoever  they  sit  in  Moses's  chair,  yet  they  can 
never  speak,  tanquam  auctoritatem  habentes,  as  hav- 
ing authority,  because  they  have  lost  their  reputa- 
tion  in  the  consciences  of  men,  by  declining  their 
steps  from  the  way  which  they  trace  out  to  others ; 
so  as  men  had  need  continually  have  sounding  in 
their  ears  this  same  "Nolite  exire,"  **Go  not  out; " 
so  ready  are  they  to  depart  from  the  church  upon 
every  voice.  And  therefore  it  is  truly  noted  by  one 
that  writeth  as  a  natural  man,  that  the  humility  of 
the  friars  did,  for  a  great  time,  maintain  and  bear 
out  the  irreligion  of  bishops  and  prelates. 

For  this  is  the  double  policy  of  the  spiritual  ene- 
my, either  by  counterfeit  holiness  of  life  to  estab- 
lish and  authorize  errors ;  or  by  corruption  of  man- 
ners to  discredit  and  draw  in  question  truth  and 
things  lawful.  This  concemeth  my  lords  the  bishops, 
unto  whom  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that  I  stand 
affected  as  I  ought  No  contradiction  hath  sup- 
planted in  me  the  reverence  that  I  owe  to  their  call- ") 
ingj  neither  hath  any  detraction  or  calumny  im-  ^ 
based  mine  opinion  of  their  persons.  I  know  some 
of  them,  whose  names  are  most  pierced  with  these 
accusations,  to  be  men  of  great  virtues;  although 
the  indisposition  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  corres- 
pondence many  ways,  is  enough  to  frustrate  the  best 
endeavours  in  the  edifying  of  the  church.  And  for 
the  rest,  generally,  I  can  condemn  none.  I  am  no 
judge  of  them  that  belong  to  so  high  a  Master;  nei- 
ther have  I  two  witnesses.  And  I  know  it  is  truly 
said  of  fame,  that 

•• -Pariter  facta  atquc  infecta  canebat." 
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Their  taxations  arise  not  all  from  one  coast ;  they 
have  many  and  different  enemies  ready  to  invent 
slander,  more  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  most  ready  io 
believe  it  And  "  Magnes  mendacii  credulitas ; " 
'*  Credolity  is  the  adamant  of  lies."  But  if  any  be, 
against  whom  the  supreme  Bishop  hath  not  a  few 
things,  but  many  things;  if  any  have  lost  his  first 
love  ;  if  any  be  neither  hot  nor  cold ;  if  any  have 
shmibled  too  fondly  at  the  threshold,  in  such  sort 
that  he  cannot  sit  well,  that  entered  ill ;  it  is  time 
they  return  whence  they  are  fallen,  and  confirm  the 
things  that  remain. 

Great  is  the  weight  of  this  fault ;  "  et  eorum 
causa  abhorrebant  homines  a  sacrificio  Domini:" 
**  and  for  their  cause  did  men  abhor  the  adoration 
of  God."  But  howsoever  it  be,  those  which  have 
sought  to  deface  them,  and  cast  contempt  upon 
them,  are  not  to  be  excused. 

It  is  the  precept  of  Solomon,  that  the  rulers  be 
not  reproached ;  no,  not  in  our  thought :  but  that 
we  draw  our  very  conceit  into  a  modest  interpreta- 
tion of  their  doings.  The  holy  angel  would  give  no 
sentence  of  blasphemy  against  the  common  slan- 
derer, but  said,  "  Increpet  te  Dominus,"  "  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  though  against 
him  that  did  pollute  sacred  justice  with  tyrannous 
violence,  did  justly  denounce  the  judgment  of  God, 
saying,  "  Percudet  te  Dominus,"  "  The  Lord  will 
strike  thee ; "  yet  in  saying  **  paries  dealbate,"  he 
thought  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  retracted  it: 
whereupon  a  learned  father  said,  **  ipsum  quamvis 
inane  nomen,  et  umbram  sacerdotis  expavit" 

The  ancient  councils  and  synods,  as  is  noted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  story,  when  they  deprived  any 
bishop,  never  recorded  the  offence ;  but  buried  it  in 
perpetual  silence  :  only  Cham  purchased  his  curse 
by  revealing  his  father's  disgrace ;  and  yet  a  much 
greater  fault  is  it  to  ascend  from  tfaieir  person  to 
their  calling;  and  draw  that  in  question.  Many 
good  fathers  spake  rigorously  and  severely  of  the 
unworthiness  of  bishops  ;  as  if  presently  it  did  for- 
feit, and  cease  their  office.  One  saith,  **  Sacerdotes 
nominamur,  et  non  sumus,"  "  We  are  called  priests, 
but  priests  we  are  not."  Another  saith,  "  Nisi 
bonum  opus  amplectaris,  episcopus  esse  non  potes;" 
*'  Except  thou  undertake  the  good  work,  thou  canst 
not  be  a  bishop ;"  yet  they  meant  nothing  less  than 
to  move  doubt  of  their  calling  or  ordination. 

The  second  occasion  of  controversies,  is  the  nature 
and  humour  of  some  men.  The  church  never 
wanteth  a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the  salutation 
of  Rabbi,  master ;  not  in  ceremony  or  compliment, 
but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they  seek  over 
men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  depend  upon  their 
opinions,  and  to  seek  knowledge  at  their  lips. 
These  men  are  the  true  successors  of  Diotrephes, 
the  lover  of  pre-eminence,  and  not  lord  bishops. 
Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another  sort  of  natures, 
which  do  adhere  to  these  men;  "  quorum  gloria  in 
obsequio ;"  stiff  followers,  and  such  as  zeal  marvel- 
lously for  those  whom  they  have  chosen  for  their 
masters.  This  latter  sort,  for  the  most  part,  are 
men  of  young  years,  and  superficial  understanding, 
carried  away  with  partial  respects  of  persons,  or 


with  the  enticing  appearance  of  godJy  names  and 
pretences ;  **  Pauci  res  ipsas  seqountur.  plures 
nomina  rerum,  plurimi  nominamagistrorura:"  **  Few 
follow  the  things  tliemselves,  more  the  names  of 
the  things,  and  most  the  names  of  their  masters." 

About  these  general  affections  are  wreathed  and 
interlaced  accidental  and  private  emulations  and  d^ 
contentments,  all  which  together  break  forth  into 
contentions ;  such  as  either  violate  truth,  sobriety, 
or  peace.  These  generalities  apply  themselves. 
The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  continent  of 
this  disease,  whence  it  hath  been-and  is  derived 
into  the  rest  si  the  realm.  There  men  will  do 
longer  be  e  numero,  of  the  number.  There  do 
others  side  themselves  before  they  know  their  right 
hand  from  their  left :  so  it  is  true  which  is  said, 
"  transeunt  ab  ignorantia  ad  pr®jadicium,"  •*  they 
skip  from  ignorance  to  a  prejudicate  opinioD,"  and 
never  take  a  sound  judgment  in  their  way.  Hot  as 
it  is  weU  noted,  "  inter  juvenile  judicium  et  senik 
prsjudicium,  omm's  Veritas  corrumpitur:"  through 
want  of  years,  when  men  are  not  indifferent,  Imt  ptr- 
tial,  then  their  judgment  is  weak  and  unripe ;  aod 
when  it  groweth  to  strength  and  ripeness,  l>y  that 
time  it  is  forestalled  with  such  a  number  of  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  as  it  is  made  unprofitable:  ao  s& 
between  these  two  all  trutli  is  corrupted.  In  tht 
mean  while,  the  honoiurable  names  of  sincerity, 
reformation,  and  discipline  are  put  in  the  fore-ward  t 
so  as  contentions  and  evil  zeals  cannot  be  touched, 
except  these  holy  things  be  thought  first  to  be  vio* 
lated.  But  howsoever  they  shall  infer  the  solidts- 
tion  for  the  peace  of  the  church  to  proceed  from 
carnal  sense,  yet  I  will  conclude  ever  with  the 
apostie  Paul,  "  Cum  sit  inter  vos  xelus  et  contentia 
nonne  camales  estis?"  "While  there  is  amongst 
you  zeal  and  contention,  are  ye  not  carnal  ?^  And 
howsoever  they  esteem  the  compounding  of  contro- 
versies  to  savour  of  man's  wisdom  and  human 
policy,  and  think  themselves  led  by  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  yet  I  say,  with  St.  James, 
"  Non  est  ista  sapientia  de  sursum  descendena,  sed 
terrena,  animalis,  diabolica :  ubi  enim  zelos  et  con- 
tentio,  ibi  inconstantia  et  omne  opus  pravum."  Of 
this  inconstancy  it  is  said  by  a  learned  father. 
"  Procedere  volunt  non  ad  perfectionem,  sed  ad 
permutationem  ;"  "  They  seek  to  go  forward  stiU, 
not  to  perfection,  but  to  change." 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe  to 
be,  an  extreme  and  unlimited  detestation  of  some 
former  heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church  already 
acknowledged  and  convicted.  This  was  the  cause 
that  produced  the  heresy  of  Arius,  grounded  espedally 
upon  detestation  of  Gentilism,  lest  the  chriiURn 
should  seem,  by  the  assertion  of  the  equal  divinity  of 
onr  Saviour  Christ,  to  approach  nnto  the  aekaoir- 
ledgment  of  more  gods  than  one.  The  detestation 
of  the  heresy  of  Arius  produced  that  of  SabeQIns ; 
who,  holding  for  execrable  the  dissimilitude  which 
AriuR  pretended  in  the  Trinity,  fled  so  far  ttom  hiocu 
as  he  fell  upon  that  other  extremity,  to  deny  thedis- 
tinction  of  persons :  and  to  say,  tliey  were  ImtmAf 
names  of  several  ofllces  and  dispensatfosMU  Yes* 
most  of  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  ehafdllim 
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t{inmg  up  of  this  root ;  while  men  have  mnde  it  ns 
'  attn  their  scale,  hy  which  to  measure  the  bounds 
.  «f  tfae  most  perfect  religion;  taking  it  by  the  farthest 
i  fttanee  from  the  error  last  condemned.  These  be 
i  *  potthomi  haeresitun  filii ;"  heresies  that  arise  out 
'  if  the  ashes  of  other  heresies  that  are  extinct  and 
Mortisfd. 

this  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some  degree 
fMKss  many  in  our  times.  They  think  it  the  true 
Mdatme  to  try  what  is  good  and  evil,  by  measuring 
•tats  more  or  less  opposite  to  the  institutions  of 
ifeebmeh  of  Rome^  be  it  ceremony,  be  it  policy, 
•  pmianeni  i  yea,  be  it  other  institutions  of 
.pMer  weight,  that  is  ever  most  perfect  which  is 
mamek  most  degrees  firoro  that  church ;  and  that  is 
wrr  polluted  and  blemished,  which  participateth  in 
-mf  sppestance  with  it     This  is  a  subtile  and  dan- 

Kcouceit  for  men  to  entertain ;  apt  to  delude 
ilvefl,  more  apt  to  delude  die  pec^e,  and  most 
IfC  of  sH  lo  oaloonriate  their  adversaries.  This 
M4f.  Imt  that  a  notorious  condemnation  of  that 
fliEtin  was  before  our  eyes,  had  long  since  brought 
•to  die  rebapttaation  of  children  baptized  according 
P  dbe  pretended  ea^olic  religion :  for  I  see  that 
)lkidk  it  a  matter  of  much  like  reason,  which  is  the 
y^oidahiingof  priests,  is  a  matter  already  resolutely 
itaBtsbed«  It  is  very  meet  that  men  beware  how 
kf  be  abused  by  this  opinion;  and  that  they  know, 
Ab  it  is  a  consideration  of  much  greater  wisdom 
wA  iolmety  to  be  well  advised,  whether  in  general 
ftnolttioo  of  the  institutions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
Ikre  were  not,  as  men's  actions  are  imperfect,  some 
|M  purged  with  the  bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the 
jiifch,  as  they  pretend,  every  day  anew ;  which  is 
1*  way  to  make  a  wound  in  the  bowels,  as  is 
■My  begun. 

The  iioaith  and  last  occasion  of  these  controver- 
■Ml  i  matter  which  did  also  trouble  the  church  in 
•raer  times,  is  the  partial  nffectatipp  and  jmitaHnn 
^[foreign  chnrches.  For  many  of  our  men,  during) 
fcfime  of  persecution,  and  since,  having  l>een  con-' 
taukt  in  churchea  abroad,  and  received  a  great' 
•freoion  of  the  form  of  government  there  ordain- j 
li  have  violently  sought  to  intrude  the  same  uponj 
Mr  church.  But  I  answer,  "  Consentiamus  in  eo> 
(Mcoavenit,  non  in  eo  quod  receptum  est  :'*  Let  us 
4K«  in  this,  (hat  every  church  do  that  which  is 
eonvfuifnt  for  the  slate  of  itself,  and  not  in  particular 
iMioiDS.  AUhoogli  their  churches  had  received 
^  better  fomSt  yet  many  times  it  is  to  be  sought, 

*  Son  quod  optimum,  sed  e  bonis  quid  proxiraum  *," 
^TM,  (bat  whnh  is  best,  but  of  good  things  which 
M  the  bc9t  and  readiest  to  be  had."  Our  church  is 
^nov  to  plants  it  is  settled  and  established.  It 
1^  be,  in  civil  rtates,  a  republic  is  a  better  policy 
iW  a  kingdom :  yet,  God  forbid  that  lawful  king- 
dom should  be  tied  to  innovate  and  make  alterations. 

*  Uoi  maUi  introducit,  vohmtatem  Dei  oppngnat  re- 
>fktiin  in  verbo  (  qui  nova  introducit,  voluntatem 
Unoppugnat  revelatam  in  rebus  ;**  "  He  that  bring- 
wh  in  evil  customs,  resisteth  the  will  of  God  reveal- 
ed io  his  word ;  he  that  bringeth  in  new  things, 
»«ttteth  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  things 
♦J^emseivet."     **  Consule  providentiam   Dei,  cum 


verbo  Dei ;"  "  Take  counsel  of  the  providence  of  God, 
as  well  as  of  his  word."  Neither  yet  do  I  admit 
that  their  form,  although  it  were  possible  and  con- 
venient, is  better  than  ours,  if  some  abuses  were  taken 
away.  The  parity  and  equality  of  ministers  is  a 
thing  of  wonderful  great  confusion,  and  so  in  an 
ordinary  government  by  synods,  which  doth  neces- 
sarily ensue  upon  the  other. 

It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  religion, 
when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not  weighed  :  J 
"  Equidem,"  saith  a  wise  father,  "  ut  vere  quod  res 
est  scribam,  prorsus  decrevi  fugere  omnem  conven- 
tum  episcoporum ;  nullius  enim  concilii  bonum  ex- 
itum  unquam  vidi ;  concilia  enim  non  minuunt  mala, 
sed  augent  potius :"  "  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly 
determined  never  to  come  to  any  council  of  bishops : 
for  I  never  yet  saw  good  end  of  any  council ;  for 
councils  abate  not  ill  things,  but  rather  increase 
them."  Which  is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  of 
general  councils  as  of  synods,  gathered  for  the 
ordinary  government  of  the  church.  As  for  the  de- 
privation of  bishops,  and  such  like  causes,  this  mis- 
chief hath  taught  the  use  of  archbishops,  patriarchs, 
and  primates ;  as  the  abuses  of  them  since  hath 
taught  men  to  mislike  them. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Look  to  the  firuits  of  the 
churches  abroad  and  ours.  To  which  I  say,  that  I 
beseech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  blessings  and 
graces  upon  those  churches  a  hundred-fold.  But 
yet  it  is  not  good,  that  we  fall  on  the  numbering  of 
them ;  it  may  be  our  peace  hath  made  us  more 
wanton :  it  may  be  also,  though  I  would  be  loth  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  those  churches,  were  it 
not  to  remove  scandals,  that  their  fruits  are  as 
torches  in  the  dark,  which  appear  greatest  afar  off. 
I  know  they  may  have  some  strict  orders  for  the  re- 
pressidg  of  sundry  excesses :  but  when  I  consider  of 
the  censures  of  some  persons,  as  well  upon  particular 
men  as  upon  churches,  I  think  on  the  saying  of  a 
Platonist,  who  saith,  **  Certe  vitia  irascibilis  partia 
anirose  sunt  gradu  praviora,  quam  concupiscibilis, 
.tametsi  occultiora ;"  a  matter  that  appeared  much 
by  the  ancient  contentions  of  bishops.  God  grant 
that  we  may  contend  with  other  churches,  as  the 
vine  with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  best 
fruit ;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which  of 
us  is  most  unprofitable.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  occasions  of  these  controversies. 

Now,  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth  and  progres- 
sion of  the  controversies ;  whereby  will  be  verified 
the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  "  the  course  of  conten- 
tion is  to  be  stopped  at  the  first ;  being  else  as  the 
waters,  which  if  they  gain  a  breach,  it  will  hardly 
ever  be  recovered." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part,  which 
calls  for  reformation,  was  first  propounded  some  dis- 
like of  certain  ceremonies  supposed  to  be  supersti- 
tious ;  some  complaint  of  dumb  ministers  who  possess 
rich  benefices ;  and  some  invectives  against  the  idle 
and  monastical  continuance  within  the  imiversities, 
by  those  who  had  livings  to  be  resident  upon ;  and 
such  like  abuses.  Thence  they  went  on  to  condemn 
the  government  of  bishops  as  an  hierarchy  remain- 
ing to  us  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church, 
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and  to  except  to  sundry  institutions  in  the  church, 
as  not  sufficiently  delivered  from  the  pollutions  of 
former  times.  And  lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  de- 
fine of  an  only  and  perpetual  form  of  policy  in  the 
church ;  which,  without  consideration  of  possibility, 
and  foresight  of  peril,  and  perturbation  of  the  church 
and  state,  must  be  erected  and  planted  by  the  ma- 
gistrate. Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able  to  keep 
footing  in  so  steep  ground,  descend  farther ;  That 
the  same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the 
people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the 
establishment  of  authority.  And  so  in  the  metn 
time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us,  reputing 
us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been  the  progres- 
sion of  that  side :  I  mean  of  the  generality.  For,  I 
know,  some  persons,  being  of  the  nature,  not  only  to 
love  extremities,  but  also  to  fall  to  them  without 
degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain  at  the  first 

The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present 
government  of  the  church,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor 
neither.  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indifferent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good 
times  of  the  church  to  that  challenge  which  was 
made  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also 
content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfections 

V  in  the  church  :  as  tares  come  up  amongst  the  com ; 
which  yet,  according  to  the  wisdom  taught  by  our 
Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be  pulled  up,  lest  it 
might  spoil  and  supplant  the  good  com,  but  to  grow 
on  together  till  the  harvest  After,  they  grew  to  a 
more  absolute  defence  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  church,  and  stiffly  to  hold,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  innovated ;  partly  because  it  needed  not, 
partly  because  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  the 
rest    Hence,  exasperated  through  contentions,  they 

,  are  fallen  to  a  direct  condemnation  of  the   con- 

i_  trary  part,  as  of  a  sect.  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet 
persons  have  been  bold  in  open  preaching  to  use 
dishonourable  and  derogatory  speech  and  censure 
of  the  churches  abroad  ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  oC 
our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts, 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the 
extremes  are  violent ;  so  as  there  is  almost  as  great 
a  distance  now  of  either  jide  from  itself,  as  was  at 
the  first  of  one  from  the  other.  And  surely,  though 
my  meaning  and  scope  be  not,  as  I  said  before,  to 
enter  into  the  controversies  themselves,  yet  I  do 
admonish  the  maintainers  of  the  above-named  dis- 
cipline, to  weigh  and  consider  seriously  and  atten- 
tively, how  near  they  are  unto  them,  with  whom,  I 
know,  they  will  not  join.  It  is  very  hard  to  affirm, 
that  the  discipline,  which  they  say  we  want,  is  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
not  to  affirm  withal,  that  the  people  themselves, 
upon  peril  of  salvation,  without  staying  for  the  ma- 

Pgistrate,  are  to  gather  themselves  into  it.     I   de- 
l  mand,  if  a  civil  state  should  receive  the  preaching 

.  of  the  word  and  baptism,  and  interdict  and  exclude 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  not  men 
bound  upon  danger  of  their  souls  to  draw  themselves 
to  congregations,  wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 


mystery,  and  not  to  content  themselves  widi  that 
part  of  God's  worship  which  the  magistrate  bad 
authorized  ?  This  I  speak,  not  to  draw  them  into 
the  mislike  of  others,  but  into  a  more  deep  consider- 
ation of  themselves ;  "  Fortasse  non  redemit,  qoi^ 
suum  progressum  non  intelligunt." 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that  it  u 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the^opinion  of  as 
indifferent  person,  in  standing  so  precisely  upon 
altering  notlijog  :  "  leges,  novis  legibus  non  rec^^ 
alae,  acescunt ;"  "  laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour."  '*  Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in  boon 
non  perseverat :"  without  change  of  ill^  a  man  cbik 
not  continue  the  good."  To  take  away  many  abases^ 
supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but  establisbeth  tbem. 
"  Morosa  moris  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eat,  eque  le 
novitas ;"  '*  A  contentious  retaining  of  custom  ii  a 
turbulent  thing,  as  well  as  innovation."  A  good 
husband  is  ever  pruning  in  his  vineyard  or  his  fields 
not  unseasonably,  indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but  lightly; 
he  findeth  ever  somewhat  to  do.  We  have  heaid 
of  no  offers  of  the  bishops  of  bills  in  parUameoi : 
which,  no  doubt,  proceeding  from  them  to  whom  it 
properly  belongeth,  would  have  every  where  rr* 
ceived  acceptation.  Their  own  constitutions  and 
orders  have  reformed  them  little.  Is  nothing  amiss? 
Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for  dutiet 
and  fees ;  it  being  a  precursory  judgment  of  the 
latter  day  P 

Is  there  no  mean  to  train  and  nurse  up  ministers? 
for  the  yield  of  the  universities  will  not  serve,  thoogb 
they  were  never  so  well  governed ;  to  train  them, 
I  say,  not  to  preach,  for  that  every  man  confidently 
adventureth  to  do,  but  to  preach  soundly,  and  to 
handle  the  Scriptures  with  wisdom  and  judgment  ? 
I  know  prophesying  was  subject  to  great  abuse,  and 
would  be  more  abused  now ;  because  heat  of  con- 
tentions  is  increased :  but  I  say  the  only  reason  of 
the  abuse  was,  because  there  was  admitted  to  it  a 
popular  auditory ;  and  it  was  not  contained  within 
a  private  conference  of  ministers.  Other  thing* 
might  be  spoken  of.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the 
bishops  with  a  fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people; 
and  that  they  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  con- 
troversy, as  things  out  of  controversy,  which  all  meo 
confess  to  be  gracious  and  good.  And  thus  much 
for  the  second  point 

Now,  as  to  the  third  point,  of  unbrotherly  pro- 
ceeding on  either  part,  it  is  directly  contraiy  to  my 
purpose  to  amplify  wrongs :  it  is  enough  to  note  sml 
number  them ;  which  I  do  also,  to  move  compsssioo 
and  remorse  on  the  offending  side,  and  not  to  ani- 
mate challengers  and  complaints  on  the  other.  And 
this  point,  as  reason  is,  doth  chiefly  touch  that  side 
which  can  do  most:  "  Injurite  potentiorum  smtf 
"  Injuries  come  from  them  that  have  the  upper  hsnd  * 

The  wrongs  of  them  which  are  possessed  of  thf 
govemment  of  the  church  towards  the  other,  n»y 
hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused :  theyjhave  chsiftd 
them  as  though  they  denied  tribute  to  CflK&Tn^ 
withdrew  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  obeiBciKe 
which  they  4«ive^ver  performed  and  laflght  -fbry 
have  sorted  and  coopled  them  with  tbc""l?i«BBy  6^ 
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teff,"  wliOic  herettes  they  have  laboured  to  destroy 
md  confute.  They  hare  been  swift  of  credit  to  re- 
'  fldTie  accusations  against  them,  from  those  that  have 
I  qmrreUed  vith  them,  but  for  speaking  against  sin  and 
I  fke.  Their  accusations  and  inquisitions  have  been 
•tiictf  ftrearing  men  to  blanks  and  generalities,  not 
I  irkded  within  compass  of  matter  certain,  which 
lb  party  which  is  to  take  the  oath  may  comprehend, 
tfoeb  is  a  thing  captious  and  strainable.  Their 
Wng*  of  subscription  to  their  own  articles,  is  but 
i»kce««ere,  n  trritare  morbos  ecclesiae,"  which  other- 
vm  voukl  spend  and  exercise  themselves.  "  Non 
•ftsurasum  qosmt  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  factis 
jMtatnr,  in  verbis  exigit :"  "  He  seeketh  not  unity^| 
m  ^vision,  which  exacteth ,  that,  in  worJi  which 
^  are  consent  to  YJeldinaction."  And  it  is  true^ 
•tfp  «re  some  which,  as  ram^^ersuaded,  will  not 
(•oly  offend  by  inconformity,  who  notwithstanding 
fedtf  some  eooBcience  to  subscribe ;  for  they  know 
fk  note  of  inconstancy  and  defection  from  that 
■luch  (hey  have  long  held,  shall  disable  them  to  do 
W  good  which  otherwise  they  might  do :  for  such 

I  (lie  weakness  of  many,  that  their  ministry  should 
thereby  discredited.  As  for  their  easy  silencing 
Bthcm,  in  such  great  scarcity  of  preachers,  it  is  to 
to»h  the  people,  and  not  them.  Ought  they  not, 
f  Bean  the  bishops,  ta  keep  one  eye  open,  to  look 

Ethc  good  that  those  men  do,  not  to  fix  them 
upon  the  hurt  that  they  8up))08e  cometh  by 

1  ?  Indeed,  mich  as  are  intemperate  and  incor- 
pble,  God  forbid   they  should   be  permitted  to 

«ht  but  •hail  every  inconsiderate  word,  some- 
^  t  captiously  watched,  and  for  the  roost  part 
•^enforced,  be  as  a  forfeiture  of  their  voice  and 
l^in  preaching?  As  for  sundry  particular  molest- 
•tow,  I  tike  no  pleasure  to  recite  them.  If  a  mi- 
SMw  ihall  be  troubled  for  saying  in  baptism,  "  do 
i^  believe?"  for,  "dost  thou  believe?"  If  another 
^  be  called  in  question  for  praying  for  her  ma- 
{(■Ti  without  the  additions  of  her  style;  whereas 
J»  'wy  form  of  prayer  in  the  book  of  Common- 
fcyw  hath,  "Thy  servant  Elizabeth,"  and  no  more : 
»' third  shall  be  accused,  upon  these  words  uttered 
•"Khing  the  controversies,  "  tollatur  lex,  et  fiat  cer- 
Jora.*  (whereby  was  meant,  that  the  prejudice  of 
veUwrnDoved*  either  reasons  should  be  equally 
^■Jpired,)  of  calling  the  people  to  sedition  and 
■winy,  as  if  be  had  said,  Away  with  the  law,  and 
•y  it  oat  with  (brce  :  If  these  and  other  like  par- 
*^n  be  true,  which  I  have  but  by  rumour,  and 
'*"»ot  affirm  f  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  should 
■wr  amongst  us  with  so  little  comfort.  I  know 
pMned  governments  are  better  than  remiss;  and 
(QQof  his  mind  that  said,  *«  Belter  is  it  to  hve 
^^  nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all  things  are 
■»fal"  I  dislike  that  laws  should  not  be  con- 
lu!^  ^  ^tnrbers  be  unpunished :  but  laws  are 
"•otdifijh^  grape,  that  being  too  much  pressed 
J^  a  hti3^  and  unwholesome  wine.  Of  these 
*^JT must  say-  "Iraviri  non  operatur  justiUam 
•^^*'  "The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  right- 
^^H  of  God." 

A«  for  the  Injuries  of  the  other  part,  they  be  ictus 
^^mti;  as  it  were  headless  arrows ;  they  be  fiery 


and  eager  invectives,  and,  in  some  fond  men,  uncivil 
and  irreverent  behaviour  towards  their  superiors. 
This  last  invention  also,  which  exposeth  them  to 
derision  and  obloquy  by  libels,  chargeth  not,  as  I  am 
persuaded,  the  whole  side :  neither  doth  that  other, 
which  is  yet  more  odious,  practised  by  the  worst 
sort  of  them ;  which  is,  to  call  in,  as  it  were  to  their 
aids,  certain  mercenary  bands,  which  impugn  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  have  the  spoil 
of  their  endowments  and  livings :  of  these  I  cannot 
speak  too  hardly.  It  is  an  intelligence  between  in- 
cendiaries and  robbers,  the  one  to  fire  the  house,  the 
other  to  rifle  it 

The  fourth  point  wholly  pertaineth  to  them  which 
impugn  the  present  ecclesiastical  government ;  who 
although  they  have  not  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
body  and  communion  of  the  church,  yet  do  they 
affect  certain  cognizances  and  differences,  wherein 
they  seek  to  correspond  amongst  themselves,  and  to 
be  separate  from  others.  And  it  is  truly  said,  *'  tam 
sunt  mores  quidam  schismatici,  quam  dogmata  schis- 
matica ;"  **  there  be  as  well  schismatical  fashions  as 
opinions."  First,  they  have  impropriated  unto  them- 
selves the  names  of  zealous,  sincere,  and  reformed  ; 
as  if  all  others  were  cold  minglers  of  holy  things 
and  profane,  and  friends  of  abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man 
endued  with  great  virtues,  and  fruitful  in  good 
works ; 'yet  if  he  concur  not  with  them,  they  term 
him,  in  derogation,  a  civil  and  moral  man,  and  com- 
pare him  to  Socrates,  or  some  heathen  philosopher : 
whereas  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  teacheth  us  v' 
otherwise :  namely,  to  judge  and  denominate  men 
religious  according  to  their  works  of  the  second 
table;  because  they  of  the  first  are  often  counter- 
feit, and  practised  in  hypocrisy.  So  St.  John  saith, 
that  "  a  man  doth  vainly  boast  of  loving  God  whom 
he  never  saw,  if  he  love  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen."  And  St.  James  saith,  "  This  is  true 
religion,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow."  So 
as  that  which  is  with  them  but  philosophical  and 
moral,  is,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  "  true  religion  and 
Christianity."  As  in  affection  jthey  challenge  the 
said  virtues  of  zeal  and  the  rest;  so  in  knowledge 
they  attribute  unto  themselves  light  and  perfection. 
They  say,  the  church  of  England  in  king  Edward's 
time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
wns  but  in  the  cradle;  and  the  bishops  in  those 
times  did  somewhat  grope  for  day-break,  but  that 
maturity  and  fulness  of  hght  proceedeth  from  them- 
selves. So  Sabinius,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  m  Mace- 
donian heretic,  said,  that  the  fathers  in  the  council 
of  Nice  were  but  infants  and  ignorant  men :  that 
the  church  was  not  so  perfect  in  their  decrees  as  to 
refuse  thaf  farther  ripeness  of  knowledge  which 
time  had  revealed.  And  as  they  censure  virtuous  men 
by  the  names  of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure 
men  truly  and  godly  wise,  who  see  into  the  vanity 
of  their  affections,  by  the  name  of  politics ;  saying, 
that  their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of  man's 
brain.  So  likewise  if  a  preacher  preach  with  care 
and  meditation,  I  speak  not  of  the  vain  scholastical 
manner  of  preaching,  but  soundly  indeed,  ordering 
the  matter  he  handleth  distinctly  for  memory,  deduct- 
ing and  drawing  it  down  for  direction,  and  authoriz- 
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ing  it  with  strong  proofs  and  warrants,  they  censure 
it  as  a  form  of  speaking  not becomingthe  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  andreferittothe  reprehension  of  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  "enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom." 

Now  for  their  own  manner  of  preaching,  what  is 
it  ?  Surely  they  exhort  well,  and  work  compunction 
of  mind,  and  bring  men  well  to  the  question,  "  Viri, 
fratres,  quid  faciemus?"  But  that  is  not  enough, 
except  they  resolve  the  question.  They  handle 
matters  of  controversy  weakly,  and  obiter,  and  as 
before  a  people  that  will  accept  of  any  thing.  In 
doctrine  of  manners  there  is  little  but  generality  and 
repetition.  The  word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  loss 
up  and  down,  they  break  it  not :  they  draw  not  their 
directions  down  ad  casus  conseienti« ;  that  a  man 
may  be  warranted  in  his  particular  actions  whether 
they  be  lawful  or  not ;  neither  indeed  are  many  of 
them  able  to  do  it,  what  through  want  of  grounded 
knowledge,  what  through  want  of  study  and  time. 
It  is  a  compendious  and  easy  thing  to  call  for  (he 
observation  of  the  sabbath  day,  or  to  speak  against 
unlawful  gain ;  but  what  actions  and  works  may  be 
done  upon  the  sabbath,  and  what  not ;  and  what 
courses  of  gain  are  lawful,  and  in  what  cases :  to  set 
this  down,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter  with  good 
distinctions  and  decisions,  is  a  matter  of  great  know- 
ledge and  labour,  and  asketh  much  meditation  and 
conversing  in  the  Scriptures,  and  other  heljfs  which 
God  hath  provided  and  preserved  for  instruction. 

Again,  they  carry  not  an  equal  hand  in  teaching 
the  people  their  lawful  liberty,  as  well  as  tlieir 
restraints  and  prohibitions :  but  they  think  a  man 
cannot  go  too  far  in  that  that  hath  a  show  of  a 
commandment 

They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right  hand, 
as  well  as  on  the  left ;  and  that  the  word  is  double- 
edged,  and  cutteth  on  both  sides,  as  well  the  pro- 
fane transgressions  ns  the  superstitious  observances. 
Who  doubteth  but  that  it  is  as  unlawful  to  shut 
where  God  hath  opened,  as  to  open  where  God  hath 
shut ;  to  bind  where  God  hath  loosed,  as  to  loose 
where  God  hath  bound?  Amongst  men  it  is  com- 
monly as  ill  taken  to  turn  back  favours,  as  to  dis- 
obey commandments.  In  this  kind  of  zeal,  for 
example,  they  have  pronounced  generally,  and 
without  difference,  all  untruths  unlawful ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  midwives  are  directly  reported  to 
have  been  blessed  for  their  excuse ;  and  Rahab  is 
said  by  faith  to  have  concealed  the  spies;  and  Solo- 
mon's selected  judgment  proceeded  upon  a  simula- 
tion ;  and  our  Saviour,  the  more  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  two  disciples  with  a  holy  dalliance,  made  as 
if  he  would  have  passed  Emmaus.  Farther,  I  have 
heard  some  sermons  of  mortification,  which,  I  think, 
with  very  good  meaning,  they  have  preached  out  of 
their  own  experience  and  exercise,  and  things  in 
private  counsels  not  unmeet;  but  surely  no  sound 
conceits,  much  like  to  Parsons'  Resolution,  or  not  so 
good;  apt  to  breed  in  men  rather  weak  opinions 
and  perplexed  despairs,  than  filial  and  true  repent- 
ance which  is  sought. 

Another  point  of  great  inconvenience  and  peril,  is 
to  entitle  the  people  to  hear  controversies,  and  all 
kinds  of  doctrine.     They  say  no  part  of  the  counsel 


of  God  is  to  be  suppressed,  nor  the  people  defrmoded : 
so  as  the  difference  whidi  the  apoctle  maketh 
between  milk  and  strong  meat  is  confounded :  and 
his  precept,  that  the  weak  be  not  admitted  onto 
questions  and  controversies,  taketh  no  place. 

But  most  of  all  is  to  be  suspected,  as  a  seed  of 
farther  inconvenience,  their  maimer  of  handling  tbe 
Scriptures ;  for  whilst  they  seek  express  Scripture 
for  every  thing ;  and  that  they  have,  in  a  manofr, 
deprived  themselves  and  the  churefa  of  a  special 
help  and  support,  by  embasing  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  they  resort  to  naked  examples,  conceited 
inferences,  and  forced  allusions,  such  as  do  nuii« 
into  all  certainty  of  religion. 

Another  extremity,  is  the  excessive  magnifyisg 
of  that,  which  though  it  be  a  principal  and  rooit 
holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  things 
else  have.  We  see  wheresoever,  in  a  manner,  thejr 
find  in  the  Scriptures  the  word  spoken  of;  they 
expound  it  of  preaching;  they  have  made  it,  ii/a 
manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  to  have  a  sermon  preeedegt;  thff 
have,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the  use  of  liturgies,  sod 
forms  of  divine  service,  although  the  house  of  God 
be  denominated  of  the  principal,  **  domus  orettonts," 
**  a  house  of  prayer,"  and  not  a  house  of  preaching. 
As  for  the  life  of  the  good  monks  and  hermits  in 
the  primitive  Church,  I  know,  they  will  coodemn  a 
man  as  half  a  papist,  if  he  should  maintain  them 
as  other  than  profane,  because  they  beard  no  ser' 
mons.  In  the  mean  time,  what  preaching  is,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  preach,  they  move  no  question; 
but,  as  &r  as  I  see,  every  man  that  pi'eeumetfa  to 
speak  in  chair,  is  accounted  a  preacher.  But  I  am 
assured,  that  not  a  few  that  call  hotly  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  deserve  to  be  the  first  themselves  that 
should  be  expelled.  All  which  errors  and  mispro- 
ceedings  they  do  fortify  and  intrench  by  aa 
addicted  respect  to  their  own  opinions,  and  an 
impatience  to  hear  contradiction  or  argument ;  yea^ 
I  know  some  of  them  that  would  think  it  a  temptiDg 
of  God,  to  hear  or  read  what  may  be  said  against 
them ;  as  if  there  could  be  a  quod  bonum  est,  tenete; 
without  an  omnia  probate,  going  before. 

This  may  suffice  to  offer  unto  themselvea  a  thooght 
and  consideration,  whether  in  these  things  they  do 
well  or  no  P  and  to  correct  and  assuage  the  partial- 
ity of  their  followers.  For  as  for  any  man  thatshaU 
hereby  enter  into  a  contempt  of  their  ministry,  it  is 
but  his  own  hardness  of  heart  I  know  the  woA 
of  exhortation  doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men,  and 
they  have  zeal  and  hate  of  sin :  But  again,  let  then 
take  heed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one  of  their  ad- 
versaries said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wants, 
knowledge  and  love.     And  so  I  conclude  this  point. 

The  last  point,  touching  the  due  pubUshliig  '^^ 
debating  of  these  controversies,  needeth  no  ko); 
speech.  This  strange  abuse  of  andques  and  pat- 
quils  hath  been  touched  before :  so  likewise  I  re- 
peat that  which  I  said,  that  a  character  of  Ifftt  is 
more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature,  than  tlurt  of 
zeaL  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect  glances,  or  lew!* 
at  men's  persons,  they  were  ever  in  these  <4n»5 
disallowed. 
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Laidy,  whatsoever  be  pretended,  the  peopled  is  no 
80et  arbitrator^  but  rather  the  quiet,  modest,  and 
private  asBemblies  and  conferences  of  the  learned. 
*  Qui  apud  incapacem  loquitur,  non  disceptat,  sed 
aloinniatiir.''  The  press  and  pulpit  would  be  freed 
nd  discharged  of  these  contentions;  neither  promo- 
too  OQ  the  one  side,  nor  glory  and  heat  on  the  other 
idr, ought  to  continue  those  challenges  and  cartels  at 
fte  cross  and  other  places;  but  rather  all  preachers, 
ttprcialiy  such  as  be  of  good  temper,  and  have  wisdom 
lidi  canscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and  beat  upon  a 
'fftff,  ailcnee,  and  surseance.  Neither  let  them 
lir  Solon's  law,  which  compelled  in  factions  every 
pTticular  person  to  range  himself  on  the  one  side  ; 
aor  fet  the  fond  calumny  of  neutrality ;  but  let  them 
bov  (hat  is  true  which  is  said  by  a  wise  man, 
^ax  neuters  in  contentions  are  either  better  or 
fane  than  either  side. 

Tlicse  things  have  I  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity 
*^  down,  touching  the  controversies  which  now 
J^Dsble  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  without 
^  art  and  insinuation,  and  therefore  not  like  to  be 
yvtfol  to  either  part.  Notwithstanding,  1  trust 
■Imu  bath  been  said  shall  find  a  correspondence  in 
%cix  minds  which  are  not  embarked  in  partiality, 
W  which  love  the  whole  better  than  a  part ;  where- 
in I  am  not  out  of  hope  that  it  may  do  good ;  at 
m  least  I  shall  not  repent  myself  of  the  meditation. 


CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIONS 


\^^ 


I  TOCCBISG 

THE  BETTBR  PACIFICATION  AND  EDIFICATION 
OF  TRt 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

MDtCtTtO  TO  BIS  MOST  BXCBLLBKT  MAJESTY. 

Tu  unity  of  yonr  church,  excellent  sovereign,  is 

*  fbigg  no  less  precious  than  the  union  of  your 
Aa^doms;  being  both  works  wherein  your  happi- 
KM  may  contend  with  your  worthiness.  Having 
Amfore  presumed,  not  without  your  Majesty's  gra- 
litns  acceptation,  to  say  somewhat  on  the  one,  I 
'in  the  more  encouraged  not  to  be  silent  in  the 
HWrt  (he  rather,  because  it  is  an  argument  that  I 
We  travelled  in  heretofore.*  But  Solomon  com- 
AnMi  a  word  spoken  in  season;  and  as  our  Sa- 
*^*  speaking  of  the  disceniing  of  seasons,  saith, 

•  When  you  see  e  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say 
I  till  be  a  shower : "  so  your  Majcsty^s  rising  to 
^  monarchy  in  the  west  parts  of  the  world,  doth 
1>Dmiie  a  sweet  and  fruitftU  shower  of  many  bless- 
■t*  opon  this  church  and  commonwealth;  a  shower 
*f  that  influence  as  the  very  first  dews  and  drops 
ttrreof  hav«  already  laid  the  storms  and  winds 
OiroQ^ODt  Christendom ;  reducing  the  very  face 
^  Europe  to  a  more  peaceable  and  amiable  counte- 
■tate.    But  to  the  purpose. 

it  is  very  true,  that  these  ecclesiastical  matters 
•  Vide  p.  Wa 


are  things  not  properly  appertaining  to  my  profes- 
sion ;  which  I  was  not  so  inconsiderate  but  to  object 
to  myself:  but  finding  that  it  is  many  times  seen 
that  a  man  that  standeth  off,  and  somewhat  removed 
from  a  plot  of  ground,  doth  better  survey  it  and  dis- 
cover it  than  those  which  are  upon  it,  I  thought  it 
not  impossible,  but  that  I,  as  a  looker  on,  might 
cast  mine  eyes  upon  some  things  which  the  actors 
themselves,  especially  some  being  interested,  some 
led  and  addicted,  some  declared  and  engaged,  did 
not  or  would  not  see.  And  that  knowing  in  my 
conscience,  whereto  Qod  beareth  witness,  that  the 
things  which  I  shall  speak,  spring  out  of  no  vein  of 
popularity,  ostentation,  desire  of  novelty,  partiality 
to  either  side,  disposition  to  intermeddle,  or  any  the 
like  leaven,  I  may  conceive  hope,  that  what  I  want 
in  depth  of  judgment  may  be  countervailed  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  affection.  But  of  all  things 
this  did  most  animate  me;  that  I  found  in  these 
opinions  of  mine,  which  I  have  long  held  and  em- 
braced, as  may  appear  by  that  which  I  have  many 
years  since  written  of  them,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion nevertheless  of  my  weakness,  a  consent  and 
conformity  with  that  which  yonr  Majesty  hath  pub- 
lished of  your  own  most  christian,  most  wise,  and 
moderate  sense,  in  these  causes ;  wherein  you  have 
well  expressed  to  the  world,  that  there  is  infused 
in  your  sacred  breast,  from  God,  that  high  principle 
and  position  of  government.  That  you  ever  hold^ 
the  whole  more  dear  than  any  part.  J 

For  who  seeth  not  that  many  are  affected,  and 
give  opinion  in  these  matters,  as  if  they  had  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  purge  the  evil  from  the  good, 
as  to  countenance  and  protect  the  evil  by  the  good  ? 
Others  speak  as  if  their  scope  were  only  to  set  forth 
what  is  good,  and  not  to  seek  what  is  possible; 
which  is  to  wish,  and  not  to  propound.  Others 
proceed  as  if  they  had  rather  a  mind  of  removing 
than  of  reforming.  But  howsoever  either  side,  as 
men,  though  excellent  men,  shall  run  into  extremi- 
ties; yet  your  Majesty,  as  a  most  wise,  equal,  and 
christian  moderator,  is  disposed  to  find  out  the 
golden  mediocrity  in  the  establishment  of  that  which 
is  sound,  and  in  the  reparation  of  that  which  is  cor- 
rupt and  decayed.  To  your  princely  judgment 
then  I  do  in  all  humbleness  submit  whatsoever  1  shall 
propound,  offering  the  same  but  as  a  mite  into  the 
treasury  of  your  wisdom.  For  as  the  astronomers 
do  well  observe,  that  when  three  of  the  superior  lights 
do  meet  in  conjunction,  it  bringeth  forth  some  ad- 
mirable effects:  so  there  being  joined  in  your  Majesty 
the  light  of  nature,  the  light  of  learning,  and,  above 
all,  the  light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be 
but  your  government  must  be  as  a  happy  constella- 
tion over  the  states  of  your  kingdoms.  Neither  is 
there  wanting  to  your  Majesty  that  fourth  light, 
which  though  it  be  but  a  borrowed  light,  yet  is  of 
singular  efilcacy  and  moment  added  to  the  rest, 
which  is  the  light  of  a  most  wise  and  well  com- 
pounded council;  to  whose  honourable  and  grave 
wisdoms  I  do  likewise  submit  whatsoever  I  shall 
speak,  hoping  that  I  shall  not  need  to  make  pro- 
testation  of  my  mind  and  opinion ;  That,  until  your 
Majesty  doth  otherwise  determine  and  order,  all 
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actual  and  full  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  as  it  now  standeth ;  and,  when 
your  Majesty  hath  determined  and  ordered,  that 
every  good  subject  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  and  apply 
his  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  laws,  ordinances, 
and  royal  commandments ;  nor  of  the  dislike  I  have 
of  all  immodest  bitterness,  peremptory  presumption, 
popular  handling,  and  other  courses,  tending  rather 
to  rumour  and  impression  in  the  vulgar  sort,  than  to 
likelihood  of  effect  joined  with  observation  of  duty. 

Bat  before  I  enter  into  the  points  controverted,  I 
think  good  to  remove,  if  it  may  be,  two  opinions, 
which  directly  confront  and  oppone  to  reformation : 
the  one  bringing  it  to  a  nullity,  and  the  other  to  an 
impossibility.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  against  good 
policy  to  innovate  any  thing  in  church  matters ; 
the  other,  that  all  reformation  must  be  after  one 
platform. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  excellently  said  by  the 
prophet ;  "  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte,  qus- 
nam  sit  via  recta  et  vera,  et  ambulate  in  ea."  So 
as  he  doth  not  say,  **  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et 
ambulate  in  eis:''  For  it  is  true,  that  with  all  wise 
and  moderate  persons,  custom  and  usage  obtaineth 
that  reverence,  as  it  is  sufficient  matter  to  move  them 
to  make  a  stand,  and  to  discover,  and  take  a  view; 
but  it  is  no  warrant  to  guide  and  conduct  them :  a 
just  ground,  I  say,  it  is  of  deliberation,  but  not  of 
direction.  But  on  the  other  side,  who  knoweth  not, 
that  time  is  truly  compared  to  a  stream,  that  carneth 
down  fresh  and  pure  waters  into  that  salt  sea  of 
corruption  which  environeth  all  human  actions  ? 
And  therefore,  if  man  shall  not  by  his  industry, 
virtue,  and  policy,  as  it  were  with  the  oar,  row 
against  the  stream  and  inclination  of  time ;  all  in- 
stitutions and  ordinances,  be  they  never  so  pure,  will 
corrupt  and  degenerate.  But  not  to  handle  this 
matter  common-place  like,  I  would  only  ask,  why 
the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth 
year  in  parliament  assembled ;  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief:  and  contrariwise  the 
ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the 
dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now  for  these 
five  and  forty  years  and  more  ?  If  any  man  shall 
object,  that  if  the  like  intermission  had  been  used  in 
civil  causes  also,  the  error  had  not  been  great : 
surely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  other- 
wise in  experience  for  three  hundred  years  space  at 
the  least  But  if  it  be  said  to  me,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  civil  causes  and  ecclesiastical, 
they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  churches  and  chapels 
need  no  reparations,  though  castles  and  houses  do : 
whereas  commonly,  to  speak  truth,  dilapidations  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  edifications  of  the  church 
of  God  are  in  all  times  as  great  as  the  outward 
and  material.  Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and 
style  of  reformation  used  by  our  Saviour,  "  ab  initio 
non  fuit  sic,"  was  applied  to  church  matters,  and 
those  of  the  highest  nature,  concerning  the  law 
moral. 

Nevertheless,  he  were  both  unthankful  and  un- 
wise, that  would  deny  but  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  famous 


memory,  did  flourish.  If  I  should  compare  it  with 
foreign  churches,  I  would  rather  the  comparison 
should  be  in  the  virtues,  than,  as  some  make  it,  in 
the  defects ;  rather,  I  say,  as  between  the  viae  and 
the  olive,  which  should  be  most  fruitful ;  and  not  as 
between  the  brier  and  the  thistle,  which  shoold  be 
most  unprofitable.  For  that  reverence  should  be 
used  to  the  church,  which  the  good  sons  of  Noah 
used  to  their  father's  nakedness ;  that  is,  as  it  vert> 
to  go  backwards,  and  to  help  the  defects  thereof,  and 
yet  to  dissemble  them.  And  it  is  to  be  acknoir. 
ledged,  that  scarcely  any  church,  since  the  primi- 
tive church,  yielded,  in  like  number  of  years  and 
latitude  of  country,  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
preachers,  famous  writers,  and  grav^  governors. 
But  for  the  discipline  and  orders  of  the  church,  u 
many,  and  the  chiefest  of  them,  are  holy  and  good; 
so  yet,  if  St.  John  were  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the 
church  of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of  Asia,  \t 
would  sure  have  the  clause ;  "  habeo  adversus  te 
pauca."  And  no  more  for  this  point,  saving,  that  u 
an  appendix  thereto,  it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  diat 
objection,  which  is  made  to  the  time,  and  not  to  tbe 
matter ;  pretending  that  if  reformation  were  neces- 
sary, yet  it  were  not  now  seasonable  at  your  Majesly'i 
first  entrance  :  yet  Hippocrates  saith,  "  Si  quid 
moves,  a  principio  move  :*'  and  the  wisdom  of  all 
examples  do  show,  that  the  wisest  princes,  ai  tbej 
have  ever  been  the  most  sparing  in  removing  or 
alteration  of  servants  and  officers  upon  their  coming 
in ;  so  for  removing  of  abuses  and  enormities,  and 
for  reforming  of  laws,  and  the  policy  of  their  ststr$> 
they  have  chiefly  sought  to  ennoble  and  comroeni 
their  beginnings  therewith;  knowing  that  the  first 
impression  with  people  continueth  long,  and  when 
men's  minds  are  most  in  expectation  and  suspensr. 
then  are  they  best  wrought  and  managed.  An^ 
therefore  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  as  the  spring  of  na- 
ture, I  mean  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time 
for  purging  and  medicining  the  natural  body,  so  thr 
spring  of  kingdoms  is  the  most  proper  season  for 
the  purging  and  rectifying  of  politic  bodies. 

There  remaineth  yet  an  objection,  rather  of  sus- 
picion than  of  reason;  and  yet  such  as  I  think 
maketh  a  great  impression  in  the  minds  of  very  vise 
and  well-affected  persons ;  which  is,  that  if  way  be 
given  to  mutation,  though  it  be  in  taking  away  abosei 
yet  it  may  so  acquaint  men  with  sweetness  of  change, 
as  it  will  undermine  the  stability  even  of  that  which 
is  sound  and  good.  This  surely  had  been  a  good 
and  true  allegation  in  the  ancient  contentions  and 
divisions  between  the  people  and  the  senatf  of 
Rome ;  where  things  were  carried  at  the  appetites 
of  multitudes,  which  can  never  keep  within  the  coin- 
pass  of  any  moderation ;  but  these  things  being  with 
us  to  have  an  orderly  passage,  under  a  king  wb** 
hath  a  royal  power  and  approved  judgmenti  and 
knoweth  as  well  the  measure  of  things  as  the  nttore 
of  them ;  it  is  surely  a  needless  fear.  Fcf  ^ 
need  not  doubt  but  your  majesty,  with  _the  ady  ^ 
your  council,  will  discern  what  things  are  w^' 
mingled" Hke  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  wl«ch 
have  their  roots  so  enwrapped  and  entangled^M***^ 
one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangcrbig  '^* 
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ddier;  and  what  are  mingled,  but  as  the  chaff  and 
ibe  earn,  whidi  need  but  a  Ian  to  sift  and  sever 
toL  So  macb  therefore  for  the  first  point,  of  no 
idbmation  to  be  admitted  at  all. 

For  the  second  point,  that  there  should  be  but 

flpftfonn  of  discipline  in  ^\l  ctiurcbes,  and  that  im- 

fmi  by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and  j>rescript 

If  of  the  word  of  God;  it  is  a  matter  volumes  Eave 

hta  oonpiled  at,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  a 

iiDefredtrgntion.     I  for  my  part  do  confess,  thAtin 

imhingihe.Scriptores  1  could  never  find  any  such 

.  00^  hot  that  God  had.lefl  the  like  liberty  to 

tbcEorch  governments. as  be  had  done  to  the  civil 

!  {Ofcnunent  r^t-be-s^iied  -aeeovdiiig  to  time,  and 

^  jtuf,  and  accideaifi^  which  nevertheless  his  high 

ttd  divine  providence  doth  order  and  dispose.    For 

iIldTil  govemmenisTare  restrained  from  God  unto 

the  general  grounds  of  justice  and  manners ;  but 

•  the  policies  and  forms  of  them  are  left  free  :  so  that 
'imarcbtes  and  kingdoms,  senates  and  seignories, 

*  Ike  {wpular  states,  and  commonalties,  are  lawful,  and 
Rfieie  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  maintained 
hnolate. 

So  likewise  in  church  matters,  the  substance  of 
ioctrine  is  immutable;  and  so  are  the  general  rules 
,4f  government :  but  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
Ivthe  particnlar  hierarchies,  policies,  and  discipline 
'•f  ehorches,  they  be  left  at  large.  And  therefore  it 
ilgood  we  retnm  onto  ttie  ancient  bounds  of  unity 
i»  the  church  of  God ;  which  was,  one  faith,  one 
kpdgtp;  anj  ^n^  niii>  hierafcH^,  6tfe^ discipline; 
ladjhit  we  observe  the  league  of  christians^  as  Tfis 
famed_by_our'  Saviour; "whrch  is  in  substance  of 
kctnot  this ;  "  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against 
«:"  but  in  things  indifferent,  and  but  of  circum- 
*snce,  this;  *'  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with 
■i*  In  these  things,  so  as  the  general  rules  be 
*«nred;  that  Christ's  flock  be  fed;  that  there  be_ 
tacceuion  in  bishops  and  ministers,  which  are  the 
fwiphcti  of  the  New  Testament;  that  there  be  a 
A»  iSff  reverent  use  of  the  power  of  the  lieys;  that 
Aoe  that  preach  the  gospel,  live  of  the  gospel ; 
fct  an  things  tend  to  edification ;  that  all  things 
^  dene  in  order  and  with  decency,  and  the  like : 
fte  rest  is  left  to  the  holy  wisdom  and  spiritual  dis- 
<<t^  of  the  master  builders  and  inferior  builders 
b  Chiist's  church ;  as  it  is  excellently  alluded  by 
^a  father  that  noted,  that  Christ's  garment  was 
•ithoat  seam ;  and  yet  the  church's  garment  was  of 
^tert  coloorsj  and  thereupon  setteth  down  for  a 
w*ej  **  in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit." 

In  which  variety,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  safe  and 
*i«e coarse  to  follow  good  examples  and  precedents; 
k*rt  then  by  the  nileToTTinitation  and  example  to 
**nder  not  only  which_are  best, but  which  are  the 
l^eljest;  as  namely,  the  government  of  the  church 
to  the  purest  Emes  of  the  first  good  emperors  "that 
*>5@35*  ^h*  faith. ;  Tor  the  times  of  persecution, 
^fwe  temporal  princes  received  our  faith,  as  they 
*tre  excellent  times  for  doctrine  and  manners,  so 
itirj  be  improper  and  unlike  examples  of  outward 
P^'wamefil  and  policy.  And  so  much  for  this 
|««nt  I  now  to  the  particular  points  of  controversies, 
or  nither  of  reformation. 

^t.  I.  2  a 


CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
BISHOPS. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  government  of  bishops,  I 
for  my  part,  not  prejudging  the  precedents  of  other 
reformed  churches,  do  hold  it  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  in  the  better  times,  and  much  more  conve- 
nient for  kingdoms,  than  parity  of  ministers  and 
government  by  synods.  But  then  farther,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  church  is  not  now  to  plant  or 
build ;  but  only  to  be  pruned  from  corruption,  and'A 
to  be  repaired  and  restored  in  some  decays.  J 

For  it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  Translato  sacerdotio,  necesse  est  ut  et  legis 
fiat  translatio."  It  is  not  possible,  in  respect  of  the 
great  and  near  sympathy  between  the  state  civil  and 
the  state  ecclesiastical,  to  make  so  main  an  alter- 
ation in  the  church,  but  it  would  have  a  perilous 
operation  upon  the  kingdoms;  and  therefore  it  i^l 
fit  that  controversy  be  in  peace  and  silence.  j 

But  there  be  two  circumstances  in  the  administra- 
tion of  bishops,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  could  never  be 
satisfied;  the  one  the  sole  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity ;  the  other,  the  deputation  of  their  authority. 

For  the  first,  the  bishop  giveth  orders  alone,  ex-1 
communicateth  alone,  judgeth  alone.  This  seemethj 
to  be  a  thing  almost  without  example  in  good  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  have  crept 
in  in  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  times.  We  see 
the  greatest  kings  and  monarchs  have  their  councils. 
There  is  no  temporal  court  in  England  of  the  higher 
sort  where  the  authority  doth  rest  in  one  person. 
The  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  and  the  exchequer, 
are  benches  of  a  certain  number  of  judges.  The 
chancellor  of  England  hath  an  assistance  of  twelve 
masters  of  the  chancery.  The  master  of  the  wards 
hath  a  council  of  the  court :  so  hath  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy.  In  the  exchequer  chamber,  the  lord 
treasurer  is  joined  with  the  chancellor  and  the 
barons.  The  masters  of  the  requests  are  ever  more 
than  one.  The  justices  of  assise  are  two.  The 
lord  presidents  in  the  North  and  in  Wales  have 
councils  of  divers.  The  star-chamber  is  an  assem- 
bly of  the  king's  privy  council,  aspersed  with  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal:  so  as  in  courts  the 
principal  person  hath  ever  either  colleagues  or 
assessors. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  other  well-governed 
commonwealths  abroad,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  yet 
more  dispersed;  as  in  the  court  of  parliament  of 
France,  and  in  other  places.  No  man  will  deny  but 
the  acts  that  pass  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  are  of  as 
great  importance  as  those  that  pass  the  civil  courts ; 
for  men's  souls  are  more  precious  than  their  bodies 
or  goods ;  and  so  are  their  good  names.  Bishopr 
have  their  infirmities,  and  have  no  exception  from 
that  general  malediction  which  is  pronounced  against 
all  men  living,  **  Vae  soli,  nam  si  occideret,"  etc.. 
Nay,  we  see  that  the  first  warrant  in  spiritual  causes 
is  directed  to  a  number,  "  Die  Ecclesiee ;"  which  is 
not  so  in  temporal  matters :  and  we  see  that  in  gene- 
ral causes  of  church  government,  there  are  as  well 
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fissemblics  of  all  the  clergy  in  councils,  as  of  all  the 
states  in  parhament  Whence  should  this  sole  ex- 
"crcise  of  jurisdiction  come  ?  Surely  I  do  suppose, 
and,  I  think,  upon  good  ground,  that  "ab  initio  non 
fiiit  ita;*'  and  that  the  deans  and  chapters  were 
councils  about  the  sees  and  chairs  of  bishops  at  the 
first,  and  were  unto  them  a  presbytery  or  consistory ; 
and  intermeddled  not  only  in  the  disposing  of  their 
revenues  and  endowments,  but  much  more  in  juris- 
diction ecclesiastical.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
deans  and  chapters  stuck  close  to  the  bishops  in 
matters  of  profit  and  the  world,  and  would  not  lose 
their  hold ;  but  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  which 
they  accounted  but  trouble  and  attendance,  they 
suffered  the  bishops  to  encroach  and  usurp ;  and  so 
the  one  continueth,  and  the  other  is  lost.  And  we 
see  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  **  fas  enim  et  ab  hoste 
doceri,"  and  no  question  in  that  church  the  first 
insUtutions  were  excellent,  performeth  all  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  asjn  consistory. 

And  whereof  consisteth  this  consistory,  but  of  the 
parish  priests  of  Rome,  which  term  themselves  car- 
dinals, '*  a  cardinibus  mundi ;"  because  the  bishop 
pretendeth  to  be  universal  over  the  whole  world  P 
And  hereof  again  we  see  many  shadows  yet  re- 
maining :  as,  that  the  dean  and  chapter,  pro  forma, 
chooseth  the  bishop,  which  is  the  highest  point  of 
jurisdiction :  and  that  the  bishop,  when  he  giveth 
orders,  if  there  be  any  ministers  casually  present, 
calleth  them  to  join  with  him  in  imposition  of  hands, 
and  some  other  particulars.  And  therefore  it  seem- 
eth  to  me  a  thing  reasonable  and  religious,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  first  institution,  that  bishops,  in  the 
greatest  causes,  and  those  which  require  a  spiritual 
discerning,  namely,  in  ordaining,  suspending,  or  de- 
priving ministers,  in  excommunication,  being  restored 
to  the  true  and  proper  use,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
touched,  in  sentencing  the  validity  of  marriages  and 
legitimations,  in  judging  causes  criminous,  as  simony, 
incest,  blasphemy,  and  the  like,  should  not  proceed 
sole  and  unassisted :  which  point,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  reformation  that  may  be  planted  sine  strepitu, 
without  any  perturbation  at  all :  and  is  a  matter 
which  will  give  strength  to  the  bishops,  countenance 
to  the  inferior  degrees  of  prelates  or  ministers,  and 
the  better  issue  or  proceeding  to  those  causes  that 
shall  pass. 

And  as  I  wish  this  strength  given  to  the  bishops 
by  council,  so  it  is  not  unworthy  your  Majesty's 
consideration,  whether  you  shall  not  think  fit  to  give 
strength  to  the  general  council  of  your  clergy,  the 
convocation-house,  which  was  then  restrained  when 
the  state  of  the  clergy  was  thought  a  suspected  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  regard  of  their  late  homage  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  which  state  now  will  give  place  to 
none  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 

For  the  second  point,  which  is  the  deputation  of 
their  authority,  T  see  nj^pprff  rt  and  sure  ground  tor 
that  neither,  being  somewhat  diflcrent  from  the  ex- 
amples and  rules  of  government.  The  bishop  cxer- 
ciseth  his  jurisdiction  by  his  chancellor  and  commis- 
sary official,  &c.  We  see  in  all  laws  in  the  world, 
offices  of  confidence  and  skill  cannot  l>e  put  over, 
nor  exercised  by  deputy,  except  it  be  especially 


contained  in  the  ortgina]  grant ;  and  in  that  case  It 
is  doubtful.  And  for  experience,  there  was  oever 
any  chancellor  of  England  made  a  deputy ;  thirt 
was  never  any  judge  in  any  court  made  a  deputy. 
The  bishop  is  a  judge  and  of  a  high  nature ;  whence 
Cometh  it  that  he  should  depute,  considering  that 
all  trust  and  confidence,  as  was  said,  is  personal  and 
inherent ;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
posed ?  Surely,  in  this,  again,  "  ab  initio  oon  fuit 
sic  :"  but  it  is  probable  that  bishop«,  when  they  gave 
themselves  too  much  to  the  glory  of  the  world,  atul 
became  grandees  in  kingdoms,  and  great  coonsetlork 
to  princes,  then  did  they  delegate  their  proper  jan«- 
dictions,  as  things  of  too  inferior  A  nature  for  theit 
greatness :  and  then,  after  the  similitude  and  iou- 
tation  of  kings  and  counts  palatine,  they  would  hart- 
their  chancellors  and  judges. 

But  that  example  of  kings  and  potentates  giveib 
no  good  defence.  For  the  reasons  why  kings  ad* 
minister  by  their  judges,  although  themselves  are 
supreme  judges,  are  two:  the  one,  because  tbe 
offices  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  of  inheritance; 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  all  laws,  that  offices  of  inheritance 
are  rather  matters  that  ground  in  interest  than 
in  confidence;  forasmuch  as  they  may  fall  upua 
women,  upon  infants,  upon  lunatics  and  idiots,  per- 
sons  incapable  to  execute  judicature  in  person  ;  and 
therefore  such  offices  by  all  laws  might  ever  be  es- 
ercised  and  administered  by  delegation.  The  second 
reason  is,  because  of  the  amplitude  of  their  jurii*- 
dictions ;  which  is  as  great  as  either  their  birth- 
right from  their  ancestors,  or  their  sword>rigbt  from 
God  maketh  it  And  therefore  if  Moses,  that  wm 
governor  over  no  great  people,  and  those  collecii^ 
together  in  a  camp,  and  not  scattered  in  provrnc** 
and  cities,  himself  of  an  extraordinary  spirit,  wm 
nevertheless  not  able  to  suffice  and  hold  oat  io 
person  to  judge  the  people,  but  did,  by  the  adviee 
of  Jethro  approved  from  God,  substitute  elders  and 
judges ;  how  much  more  other  kings  and  princes  ? 

There  is  a  third  reason,  hkewise,  though  nirt 
much  to  the  present  purpose ;  and  that  is,  the  kings 
either  in  respect  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  their  own  patrimonies,  are  usually  partift 
in  suits:  and  then  their  judges  stand  indifferent  be- 
tween them  and  the  subject :  but  in  ihe  caw  of 
bishops,  none  of  these  reasons  hold.  For,  first,  their 
office  is  elective,  and  for  life,  and  not  patrimonial  ot 
hereditary ;  an  office  merely  of  confidence,  science, 
and  qualification.  And  for  the  second  reason,  it  it 
true,  that  their  jurisdiction  is  ample,  and  spseioot: 
and  that  their  time  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
labours  as  well  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  as  in  go- 
vernment and  jurisdiction :  but  yet  I  do  not  tte, 
supposing  the  bishops'  courts  to  be  u^ed  tncormptlT. 
and  without  any  indirect  course  held  to  mnlbplj 
causes  for  gain  of  fees,  but  that  the  Iwhop 
might  very  well,  for  causes  of  moment,  supply  bj> 
judicial  function  in  his  own  person.  For  we  see 
before  our  eyes,  that  one  chancellor  of  England  de»- 
patcheth  the  suits  in  equity  of  the  whole  kingdo©- 
which  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  exeelleaey  of 
that  rare  honourable  person  which  now  hoUetb  (h^ 
place :  but  it  was  ever  so,  though  more  or  kss  kar- 
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:  4eiums  to  the  suitor,  as  the  chancellor  was  more 
;  or  ]em  Me  to  giye  despatch.  And  if  hold  be  taken 
I  of  thai  which  was  said  before,  that  the  bishop's 
I  abour  in  the  word  most  take  up  a  principal  part  of 
;  %n  tiffle;  so  I  may  say  again,  that  matters  of  state 
,  fcne  ffer  taken  up  most  of  the  chancellor's  time ; 
bring  been  for  the  most  part  persons  upon  whom 
^  kio^  of  this  realm  have  most  relied  for  matters 
4f  comueL  And  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Miop,  whose  circuit  is  less  ample,  and  the  causes 
haature  not  so  multiplying,  with  the  help  of  refer- 
ma  sod  certificates  to  and  firom  fit  persons,  for  the 
*itii£t  ripening  of  causes  in  their  mean  proceedings, 
mdnth  ordinary  helps  incident  to  jurisdiction,  may 
'«rn  well  suffice  his  office.  But  yet  there  is  another 
'Wp!  for  the  causes  that  come  before  him  are 
Une:  tithes,  legacies,  administrations,  and  other 
Munentary  causes;  causes  matrimonial;  accusa- 
•mu  agrdnst  ministers,  tending  to  their  suspension, 
ArpnvitiQfi,  or  degrading;  simony,  incontinency, 
hiwy,  blasphemy,  breach  of  the  sabbath,  and  other 
fte  vmet  of  scandal.  The  first  two  of  these,  in 
^  opinion,  differ  from  the  rest ;  that  is,  tithes  and 
tements :  for  those  be  matters  of  profit,  and  in 
•nriMiture  temporal ;  though,  by  a  favour  and  con- 
•feace  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction*  they  have  been 
(wed  and  permitted  to  the  courts  ecclesiastical ; 
fc  one,  to  the  end  the  clergy  might  sue  for  that 
^  VM  their  sustentation  before  their  own  judges; 

Cthe  other,  in  a  kind  of  piety  and  religion,  which 
thought  incident  to  the  performance  of  dead 
W^  wilh.  And  surely  for  these  two  the  bishop,  in 
If  opaion,  may  with  less  danger  discharge  himself 
•««  hii  ordinary  judges.  And  I  think  likewise  it 
Wfill  oat,  that  those  suits  are  in  the  greatest  num- 
ht.  Bat  for  the  rest,  which  require  a  spiritual 
■Bwt  and  discretion,  in  respect  of  their  nature,  or 
tftl»  icandal,  it  were  reason,  in  my  opinion,  there 
■^  DO  audience  given  but  by  the  bishop  himself ; 
■'bnngibo  assisted,  as  was  touched  1>efore :  but  it 
Jwe  oeeettary  alao  he  were  attended  by  his  chancel- 
k  ^  some  others  his  officers  being  learned  in  the 
pi  lawt,  for  his  better  instruction  in  points  of 
■■"iity,  or  the  courses  of  the  court :  which  if  it 
■*«  dime,  then  were  there  less  use  of  the  official's 
>*rt,  whereof  there  is  now  so  much  complaint :  and 
*«M  of  the  nature  aforesaid  being  only  drawn  to 
p»  todieoce  of  the  bishop,  it  would  repress  frivolous 
^  prowling  suits,  and  give  a  grave  and  incorrupt 
l**wliiig  to  such  causes  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  court. 
Tkereita  third  point  also,  not  of  jurisdiction,  but 
whrm  of  proceeding,  which  may  deserve  reforma- 
■■-  the  rather,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
M  eustoms  of  this  land  and  state,  which  though 
^•io  not  rale  those  proceedings,  yet  may  they  be 
**w  with  for  better  directions ;  and  that  is  the 
J**»  n  oflieio ;  whereby  men  are  enforced  to  accuse 
*'«««l»e«,  and,  that  that  is  more,  are  sworn  unto 
••*U,  And  not  unto  accusations  and  charges  de- 
'^^'^  By  ihc  law  of  England  no  man  is  bound  to 
^*^  himself.  In  the  highest  cases  of  treason, 
•flare  is  used  for  discovery,  and  not  for  evidence. 
**<if)ttaJ  nmifera,  no  delinquent's  answer  upon  oath 
•'^■quirvd;  no.  «f,t  permitted.  In  criminal  matters  | 
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not  capital,  handled  in  the  star-chamber,  and  in 
causes  of  conscience,  handled  in  the  chancery,  for 
the  most  part  grounded  upon  trust  and  secrecy,  the 
oath  of  the  party  is  required.  But  how  ?  Where 
there  is  an  accusation  and  an  accuser,  which  we  call 
bills  of  complaint,  from  which  the  complainant  can- 
not vary,  and  out  of  the  compass  of  the  which  the 
defendant  may  not  be  examined,  exhibited  unto  the 
courts  and  by  process  notified  unto  the  defendant. 
But  to  examine  a  man  upon  oath,  out  of  the  insinua- 
tion of  fame,  or  out  of  accusations  secret  and  unde- 
clared, though  it  have  some  countenance  from  the 
civil  law,  yet  it  is  so  opposite  ex  diametro  to  the 
sense  and  course  of  the  common  law,  as  it  may  well 
receive  some  limitation. 

CONCERNING  THE  LITURGY,  THE  CEREMO- 
NIES, AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  the  liturgy,  great  respect  and  heed  would  be 
taken,  lest  by  inveighing  against  the  dumb  ministry, 
due  reverence  be  not  withdrawn  from  the  liturgy. 
For  though  the  gift  of  preach ing_ be  far  above  that 
of  reading!  vet  the  action  of  the  liturgy  is  as  high 
and  holy  as  that  of  the  sermon.  It  is  said,  *'  Domus 
mea  domus  orationis  vocabitur  :"  **  the  house  of 
prayer,  not  the  house  of  preaching :"  and  whereas 
the  apostle  saith,  *'  How  shall  men  call  upon  him,  on 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they 
believe  unless  they  hear  ?  And  how  shall  tliey 
hear,  without  a  preacher?"  it  appeareth  that  as 
preaching  is  the  more  original,  so  prayer  is  the  more 
final ;  as  the  difference  is  between  the  seed  and  the 
fruit ;  for  the  keeping  of  God's  law,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  teaching  of  the  law ;  and  prayer,  or  invocation, 
or  divine  service,  or  liturgy,  for  these  be  but  varieties 
of  terms,  is  the  immediate  hallowing  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  principal  work  of  the  first  table,  and  of 
the  great  commandment  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  the  preaching  of  the  holy  word  of  God  is 
the  sowing  of  the  seed;  it  is  the  lifting  up  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  ministry  of  faith,  and  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  salvation :  but  yet  it  is  good  to  take 
example,  how  that  the  best  actions  of  the  worship  of 
God  may  be  extoUed  excessively  and  superstitiously.J 
As  the  extolling  of  the  sacrament  bred  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  mass ;  the  extolling  of  the  liturgy  and 
prayers  bred  the  superstition  of  the  monastical  orders 
and  oraisons :  and  so  no  doubt  preaching  likewise 
may  be  magnified  and  extolled  superstitiously.  as  If 
all  the  whoje  body  of  Tiod's  worsIiipjpiouTJ  be  turn- 
edlnto  an  car.  So  as  none,  as  I  suppose,  of  sound 
judgment,  will  derogate  from  the  liturgy,  if  the  form 
thereof  be  in  all  parts  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  holy 
decency  which  St.  Paul  commendeth.  And  there-^ 
fore,  first,  that  there  be  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  that 
it  be  not  left  either  to  an  extemporal  form,  or  to  an 
arbitrary  form.  Secondly,  that  it  consist  as  well  of  - 
lauds,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings,  as  of  petitions, 
prayers,  and  supplications.  Thirdly,  that  the  form 
thereof  be  quickened  with  some  shortness  and  diver- 
sities of  prayers  and  hymns,  and  with  some  inter- 
changes of  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  oT  the 
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minister.  Fourthly,  that  it  admit  some  distinctions 
of  times,  and  commemorations  of  God's  principal 
benefits,  as  well  general  as  particular.  Fifthly,  that 
prayers  likewise  be  appropriated  to  several  necessi- 
ties and  occasions  of  the  church.  Sixthly,  that  there 
be  a  form  likewise  of  words  and  liturgy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  denouncing 
of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  other  holy  actions 
And  solemnities ;  these  things,  I  think,  will  not  be 
much  controverted. 

But  for  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  liturgy  in 
form  as  it  now  standeth,  I  think  divers  of  them, 
allowing  they  were  just,  yet  seem  they  not  to  be 
weighty ;  otherwise  than  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
counted  light  in  matters  of  religion  and  piety ;  as 
the  heathen  himself  could  say,  "  etiam  vultu  siepe 
Iseditur  pietas."  That  the  word,  priest,  should  not 
be  continued,  especially  with  offence,  the  word, 
minister,  being  already  made  familiar.^  This  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translation,  never  to 
confound  that  in  one  word  in  the  translation,  which 
is  precisely  distinguished  in  two  words  in  the  origi- 
nal, for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traducing.  And 
therefore  seeing  the  word  wpeffCvrcpoc  and  Upevt  be 
always  distinguished  in  the  original ;  and  the  one 
used  for  a  sacrificer,  the  other  for  a  minister ;  the 
word,  priest,  being  made  common  to  both,  whatso- 
ever the  derivation  be,  yet  in  use  it  confQundeth  the 
minister  with  the  sacrificer.  And  for  an  example 
of  this  kind,  I  did  ever  allow  the  discretion  and 
tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  translation  in  this 
point ;  that  finding  in  the  original  the  word  <&ycciri| 
and  never  epaic>  do  ever  translate  charity,  and  never 
love,  because  of  the  indifferency  and  equivocation  of 
the  word  with  impure  love. 

Touching  the  absolution ;  it  is  not  unworthy  con- 
sideration, whether  it  may  not  be  thought  improper 
and  unnecessary;  for  there  are  but  two  sorts  of 
absolution,  both  supposing  an  obligation  precedent; 
the  one  upon  an  excommunication,  which  is  religious 
and  primitive ;  the  other  upon  confession  and 
penance,  which  is  superstitious,  or  at  least  positive; 
and  both  particular,  and  neither  general.  There- 
fore since  the  one  is  taken  away,  and  the  other  hath 
its  proper  case,  what  doth  a  general  absolution, 
wherein  there  is  neither  penance  nor  excommunica- 
tion precedent?  for  the  church  never  looseth,  but 
where  the  church  hath  bound.  And  surely  I  may 
think  this  at  the  first  was  allowed  in  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual  jiscretion,  because^the  church  thought  the  j)e_o- 
ple  could  not  be  suddenly  weaned  from  their  conceit  of 
assoiling,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 

For  confirmation,  to  my  understanding,  the  state 
of  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  a  matter  mis- 
taken and  altered  by  time ;  and  whether  that  be  not 
now  made  a  subsequent  to  baptism,  which  was  indeed 
an  inducement  to  the  communion.  For  whereas  in 
the  primitive  church  children  were  examined  of  their 
faith  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  communion, 
time  may  seem  to  have  turned  it  to  refer  as  if  it  had 
been  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  their  baptism. 

For  private  baptism  by  women,  or  lay  persons, 
the  best  divines  do  utterly  condemn  it ;  anji  I  hear 
it  not  generally  defended ;    and  I  have  often  mar- 


velled, that  where  the  book  in  the  preface  to  poblie 
baptism  doth  acknowledge  that  baptism  in  the  prac' 
tice  of  the  primitive  church  wba  anniversary,  and 
but  at  certain  times ;  which  showeth  that  the  pri- 
mitive  church  did  not  attribute  bo  much  to  the 
ceremony,  as  they  woold  break  an  outward  and 
general  order  for  it;  the  book  should  alterwards 
allow  of  private  baptism,  as  if  the  ceremony  were  of 
that  necessity,  as  the  very  inatitotion,  which  com- 
mitted baptism  only  to  the  mim'sters^  should  be 
broken  in  regard  of  the  supposed  necessity.  And 
therefore  this  point  of  all  othera  I  think  was  bat  r 
"  Concessum  propter  duritiem  cordis.*' 

For  the  form  of  celebrating  matrimony,  the  ring 
seemeth  to  many,  even  of  Tulgar  sense  and  under- 
standing, a  ceremony  not  grave,  especially  to  be 
made,  as  the  words  make  it,  the  essential  part  of 
the  action ;  besides,  some  other  of  the  woids  aw 
noted  in  speech  to  be  not  so  decent  and  fit 

For  music  in  churches;  that  there  should  be 
singing  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  is  not  denied: 
so  the  question  is  de  modo  ;  wherein  if  a  man  will 
look  attentively  into  the  order  and  observation  of  ii, 
it  is  easy  to  discern  between  the  wisdom  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  excess  of  the  late  times.  For  fin* 
there  are  no  songs  or  verses  sung  by  the  quire, 
which  are  not  supposed  by  continual  use  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  people,  as  they  have  them  with- 
out book,  whereby  the  sound  hurteth  not  the  ande^ 
standing :  and  those  which  cannot  read  upon  the 
book,  are  yet  partakers  of  the  sense,  and  may  fol- 
low it  with  their  mind.  So  again,  after  the  reading 
of  the  word,  it  was  thought  fit  there  should  be  some 
pause  for  holy  meditation,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  rest  of  the  service :  which  pause  was  thought 
fit  to  be  filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound,  thMi 
with  a  still  silence ;  which  was  the  reason  of  the 
playing  upon  the  organs  after  the  Scriptures  read : 
all  which  was  decent  and  tending  to  edificaticci. 
But  then  the  curiosity  of  division  and  reports,  and 
other  figures  of  music,  have  no  affinity  with  U» 
reasonable  service  of  God,  but  were  added  in  the 
more  pompous  times. 

For  the  cap  and  surplice,  since  thev  t^  ^hinfi  in 
their  nature  indifferent^  and  vet  bv  some  held  supef* 
stitious ;  and  that  the  question  is  between  scienee 
and^  conscience,  it  .s£fiIQ£th.  to  fall  within  the  com* 
pass  of  the  apostles'  rule,  which  is,  '^that  the  stronger 
do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker."  Only  the 
difference  is,  that  it  will  be  materially  said,  that  the 
rule  holdeth  between  private  man  and  private  man; 
but  not  between  the  conscience  of  a  private  own* 
and  the  order  of  a  church.  But  yet  since  the 
question  at  this  time  is  of  a  tc^eration,  not  by  fon- 
nivance,  which  may  encourage  disobedience,  bat  by 
law,  which  may  give  a  liberty ;  it  is  good  upm  to 
be  advised  whether  it  fall  not  within  the  eqm'ty  of 
the  former  rule :  the  rather,  because  the  silendng 
of  ministers  by  this  occasion  is,  in  the  seardtt  of 
good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  Ughteth  np*« 
the  people,  as  well  as  upon  the  party.  And  fot  tbf 
subscription,  it  seemeth  to  me  in  the  nature  of  « 
confession,  and  therefore  more  proper  to  hW  »" 
the  unity  of  faith,  and  to  be  urged  rnlber  Ibr  am- 
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fib  of  dootrinCf  than  for  rites  and  ceremonif  8,  and 
'  points  of  outward  government.  For  howsoeve^ 
I  (*iitic_  coPitderationg  and  reasons  of  state  may  I 
I  nqmrt  tmiformityi  yet  christian  and  divine  groundsjf 
I  liiii  chiefly  upon  umty.  '^ 

TOUCHING  A  PREACHING  MINISTRY. 

To  speak  of  a  learned  ministry  :  it  is  true  that 
tbf  worthiness -of  the  pastors  and  ministers  is  of  all 
,  ttfarr  points  of  religion  the  most  summary ;  I  do 
]  ut  ay  the  greatest,  hut  the  most  effectual  tovrards 
^  r»t:  but  herein,  to  my  understanding,  while 
sen  go  on  In  seal  to  hasten  this  work,  they  are  not 
ilfare  of  as  great  or  greater  inconvenience,  than 
\iat  which  they  seek  to  remove.  For  while  they 
ibd^  against  a  dumb  ministry,  they  make  too 
'jtaj  and  too  prondacuons  an  allowance  of  such  as 
Ifejr  account  preachers ;  having  not  respect  enough 
||b  tbrir  learnings  in  other  arts,  which  are  hand- 
jpoda  to  divinity ;  not  respect  enough  to  years,  ex- 
^  it  be  in  case  of  extraordinary  gift ;  not  respect 
ftnugh  to  the  gift  itsel(  which  many  times  is  none 
^  alL  For  God  forlnd,  that  every  man  that  can 
tte  nnto  himself  boldness  to  speak  an  hour  together 
^i  efanrch,  upon  a  text,  should  be  admitted  for  a 
■Mcher,  though  he  mean  never  so  well.  I  know 
wn  it  a  great  latitude  in  gifts,  and  a  great  variety 
fcioditones  and  congregations;  but  yet  so  as  there 
P  aiiqaid  infimnm,  below  which  you  ought  not  to 
Plefiid.  For  you  must  rather  leave  the  ark  to 
pike  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  unworthy 
PMdi  to  hold  it  up.  And  when  we  are  in  God's 
t^^f  we  are  warned  rather  to  "  put  our  hands 

Eour  mouth,  than  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools." 
sorely  it  may  be  justly  thought,  that  amongst 
causes  of  atheism,  which  are  miserably  met  in 
fea^;  as  schisms  and  controversies,  profane  scoff- 
P|i  in  holy  matters,  and  others ;  it  is  not  the  least 
fcdivffg  do  adventure  to  handle  thiLKord  of  Qqd, 
gich  are  nnfit^and  unworthy.  And  herein  I  would 
fn  no  man  n^staEe  me,'a8"if  I  did  extol  curious 
>ii  aflected  preaching;  which  is  as  much  on  the 

fcdde  to  be  disliked,  and  hreedeth  atheism  and 
kl  as  well  as  the  other:  for  who  would  not  be 
Jfaded  at  one  that  cometh  into  the  pulpit,  as  if  he 
^eopoB  the  stage  to  play  parts  or  prizes  ?  neither 
mtht  other  side,  as  if  I  would  discourage  any  who 
^h  any  tolerable  gifL 

■fin*  upon  this  point  I  ground  three  considerations: 
P*.  whether  it  were  not  requisite  to  renew  that 
9^  exercise  which  was  practised  in  this  church, 
*^  yews,  and  afterwards  put  down  by  order  indeed 
jfco  the  church,  in  regard  of  some  abuse  thereof, 
Aonifeaieiitfor  those  times ;  and  yet  against  the  ad- 
i«»  and  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest 
ll'*latei  of  this  land,  and  was  commonly  called  pro- 
jl^e^gi  which  was  this:  That  the  ministers 
'tnhhi  ft  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week  day  in  some 
,|naei|al  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient  grave 
»«i»tfr  that  was  pcesident,  and  an  auditory  admit- 
^  ^  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  of  leisure.  Then 
*^  minister-  successively,  beginning  with  the 
f  wfflgeal,  did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scrip- 


ture, spending  severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours :  and  so  the 
exercise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayer,  and 
the  president  giving  a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved.  And  this  was,  as  I  take  it, 
a  fortnight's  exercise ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  best  way  to  frame  and  train  up  preachers  to 
handle  the  word  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  handled, 
that  hath  been  practised.  For  we  see  orators  have 
their  declamations,  lawyers  have  their  moots,  logi- 
cians their  sophisms ;  and  every  practice  of  science  ' 
hath  an  exercise  of  erudition  and  initiation  before 
men  come  to  the  life ;  only  preaching,  which  is  the 
worthiest,  and  wherein  it  is  most  danger  to  do  amiss, 
wmiteth  an  introduction,  and  is  ventured  and  rushed 
upon  at  the  first.  But  unto  this  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phecy, I  would  wish  these  two  additions :  the  one,  , 
that  after  this  exercise,  which  is  in  some  sort  public, 
there  were  immediately  a  private  meeting  of  the 
same  ministers,  where  they  might  brotherly  ad- 
monish the  one  the  other,  and  especially  the  elder 
sort  the  younger,  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  in 
the  exercise,  in  matter  or  manner,  unsound  and  un- 
comely ;  and  in  a  word,  might  mutually  use  such 
advice,  instruction,  comfort,  or  encouragement,  as 
occasion  might  minister;  for  public  reprehension 
were  to  be  debarred.  The  other  addition  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  same  exercise  were  used  in  the 
universities  for  young  divines,  before  they  presumed 
to  preach,  as  well  as  in  the  country  for  ministers. 
For  they  have  in  some  colleges  an  exercise  called  a 
common-place ;  which  can  in  no  degree  be  so  pro- 
fitable, being  but  the  speech  of  one  man  at  one  time. 
And  if  it  be  feared  that  it  may  be  occasion  to  whet 
men's  speeches  for  controversies,  it  is  easily  re- 
medied, by  some  strict  prohibition,  that  matters  of 
controversy  tending  any  way  to  the  violating  or  dis- 
quieting the  peace  of  the  church,  be  not  handled  or 
entered  into;  which  prohibition,  in  regard  there  is 
ever  to  be  a  grave  person  president  or  moderator, 
cannot  be  frustrated.  The  second  consideration  is, 
whether  it  were  not  convenient  there  should  be  a 
more  exact  probation  and  examination  of  ministers : 
namely,  that  the  bishpps,  dp,,  not  ordain  alone,  but 
by_  advice ;  and  then  that  ancient  holy  order  of  the 
church  might  be  revived;  by  which  the  bishop  did 
ordain  ministers  but  at  four  set  times  of  the  year ; 
which  were  called  "  Quatuor  tempora ;"  which  are 
now  called  Ember- weeks :  it  being  thought  fit  to  ac- 
company so  high  an  action  with  general  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  seni&ons,  and  all  holy  exercises;  and  the 
names  likewise  of  those  that  were  to  be  ordained, 
were  published  some  days  before  their  ordination  ; 
to  the  end  exceptions  might  be  taken,  if  just  cause 
were.  The  third  consideration  is,  that  if  the  case  of 
the  church  'of  England  be,  that  were  a  computation 
taken  of  all  the  parochian  churches,  allowing  the 
union  of  such  as  were  too  small  and  adjacent,  and 
again  a  computatioa  to  be  taken  of  the  persons  who 
were  worthy  to  be  pastors ;  and  upon  the  said  ac- 
count if  it  fall  out  that  there  are  many  more 
churches  than  pastors,  then  of  necessity  recourse 
must  be  had  to  one  of  these  remedies  ;  either  that 
pluralities  must  be  allowed,  especially  if  you  can  by 
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pennutntion  make  the  benefices  more  compatible ; 
or  that  there  be  allowed  preachers  to  have  a  more 
general  charge,  to  supply  and  serve  by  turn  parishes 
unfurnished :  for  that  some  churches  should  be  pro- 
vided of  pastors  able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly 
destitute,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  against  the  communion 
of  saints  and  christians,  and  against  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church. 

TOUCHING  THE  ABUSE  OF  EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION. 

Excommunication  is  the  greatest  judgment  upon 
earth  ;  being  that  which  is  ratified  in  heaven ;  and 
being  a  precursory  or  prelusory  judgment  of  the 
great  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  the  world. 

^  And  therefore  for  this  to  be  used  irreverently, 
and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to  lackey  up 
and  down  for  fees,  how  can  it  be  without  deroga- 
tion to  God's  honour,  and  making  the  power  of  the 
keys  contemptible  P  I  know  very  well  the  defence 
thereof  which  hath  no  great  force ;  that  it  issueth 
forth  not  for  the  thing  itself,  but  for  the  con- 
tumacy. I  do  not  deny,  but  this  judgment  is,  as  I  said 
before,  of  the  nature  of  God's  judgments ;  of  tlie 
which  it  is  a  model.  For  as  the  judgment  of  God 
taketh  hold  of  the  least  sin  of  the  impenitent,  and 
taketh  no  hold  of  the  greatest  sin  of  the  convert  or 
penitent;  so  excommunication  may  in  case  issue 
upon  the  smallest  offence,  and  in  case  not  issue  upon 
the  greatest :  but  is  this  contumacy  such  a  contu- 
macy as  excommunication  is  now  used  for  P  For  the 
contumacy  must  be  such  as  the  party,  as  far  as  the 
eye  and  wisdom  of  the  church  can  discern,  standeth 
in  state  of  reprobation  and  damnation  :  as  one  that 

^for  that  time  seemeth  given  over  to  final  impenitency. 
Upon  this  observation  I  ground  two  considerations : 
the  one,  that  this  censure  be  restored  to  the  true 
dignity  and  use  thereof;  which  is,  that  it  proceed 
not  but  in  causes  of  great  weight ;  and  that  it  be 
decreed  not  by  any  deputy  or  substitute  of  the  bishop, 
but  by  the  bishop  in  person ;  and  not  by  him  alone, 
but  by  the  bishop  assisted. 

-  The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  lieu  thereof,  there 
be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  some  ordinary 
process,  with  such  force  and  coercion  as  appertaineth ; 
that  so  the  dignity  of  so  high  a  sentence  being  re- 
tained, and  the  necessity  of  mean  process  supplied, 
the  church  may  be  indeed  restored  to  the  ancient 
vigour  and  splendour.  To  this  purpose,  joined  with 
some  other  holy  and  good  purposes,  was  there  a  bill 
drawn  in  parliament,  in  the  three-and-twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  queen  deceased ;  which  was  the 
gravest  parliament  that  I  have  known ;  and  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  gravest  counsellor  of  estate  in 
parliament ;  though  afterwards  it  was  staid  by  the 
queen's  special  commandment,  the  nature  of  those 
times  considered. 

TOUCHING    NON-RESIDENTS    AND 
PLURALITIES. 

For  non -residence,  except  it  be  in  case  of  neces- 
sary absence,  it  seemeth   an  abuse  drawn  out  of 
*    ^ness  and  sloth:  for  that  men  should  live  of 


the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altv  at 
which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing  that  can  bardlj 
receive  just  defence;  and  to  exercise  the  office  of  & 
pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word  and  doctrine,  by  depiK 
ties,  is  a  thing  not  warranted,  as  hath  been  toorbed 
before.    The  questions  upon  this  point  do  arise  apun 
cases  of  exception  and  excusation,  which  shall  be 
thought  reasonable  and  sufficient,  and  which  not 
For  the  case  of  chaplains,  let  me  speak  that  vith 
your  Majesty's  pardon,  and  with  reverence  towardi 
the  other  peers  and  grave  persons,  whose  chaplsiss 
by  statutes  are  privileged  :  I  should  think,  that  th« 
attendance  which  chaplains  give  to  yoor  Majesty's 
court,  and  in  the  houses  and  families  of  their  lonU, 
were  a  juster  reason  why  they  should  have  no  bene- 
fice, than  why  they  should  be  qualified  tohavenro: 
for,  as  it  standeth  with  christian  policy,  that  such 
attendance  be  in  no  wise  neglected ;  because  tint 
good,  which  ensueth  thereof  to  the  church  of  Q«i 
may  exceed,  or  countervail  that  which   may  foUov 
of  their  labours  in  any,  though  never  so  large  a 
congregation ;  so  it  were  reasonable  that  their  maiiv 
tenance   should  honourably  and  liberally  proceed 
thence,  where  their  labours  be  employed.     Neither 
are  there  wanting  in  the  church  dignities  anid  pre- 
ferments not  joined  with  any  exact  cure  of  BoaU ; 
by  which,  and  by  the  hope  of  which,  such  attendsott 
in  ordinary,  who  ought  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are,  of  the  best  gifts  and  sort,  may  be  ftrther 
encouraged  and  rewarded.   And  as  for  esctraordinaiy 
attendants,  they  may  very  well  retain  the  grace  and 
countenance  of  their  places  and  duties  at  tiroes  in- 
cident thereunto,  without  discontinuance   or  noo- 
residence  in  their  pastoral  charges.     Next  for  the 
case  of  intending  studies  in  the  universities,  it  viO 
more  easily  receive  an  answer;  for  studies  do  but 
serve  and  tend  to  the  practice  of  those  studies :  tsd 
therefore  for  that  which  is  most  prindpal  and  finl 
to  be  left  undone,  for  the  attending  of  that  which  is 
subservient  and  subministrant,  seeroedi  to  be  agninst 
proportion  of  reason.  Neither  do  I  see,  but  that  the j 
proceed  right  well  in  all  knowledge,  which  do  couple 
study  with  their  practice ;  and  do  not  first  study 
altogether,  and  then  practise  altogether ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  very  well  study  at  their  beneficet. 
Thirdly,  for  the  case  of  extraordinary  service  of  the 
church ;   as  if  some  pastor  be  sent  to  a  geoertl 
council,  or  here  to  a  convocation ;  and  likewise  for 
the  case  of  necessity,  as  in  the  particular  of  infimity 
of  body,  and  the  like,  no  man  will  contradict,  bat 
that  there  may  be  some  substitution  for  such  a  time. 
But  the  general  case  of  necessity  is  the  case  of  plo- 
ralities ;   the  want  of  pastors  and  insuffideocy  of 
livings  considered,  posito,  that  a  nan  doth  fiuthfolh 
and  incessantly  divide  his  labours  between  two  cure*: 
which  kind  of  necessity  I  come  now  to  speak  of  in 
the  handhng  of  pluralities. 

For  pluralities,  in  case  the  number  of  able  mioii- 
ters  were  sufficient,  and  the  value  of  benefices  were 
suffident,  then  plurahties  were  in  no  sort  tdenblr' 
But  we  must  take  heed  we  desire  not  contrsiief. 
For  to  desire  that  every  parish  should  be  farnished 
with  a  sufficient  preacher,  and  to  desire  that  pb- 
ralities  be  forthwith  taken  away,  is  to  desire  Ihingt 
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natrwy;  coofidering,  de  ffieto>  there  are  not  suffi- 
nrtU  preachers  for  every  parish  :  whereto  add  likc- 
«iif,  (fajU  there  in  not  sufficient  living  and  mainte- 
fluee  in  many  parishes  to  maintain  a  preacher ; 
lod  itmaketh  the  impossibility  yet  much  the  greater. 
The  remedies  in  rcrum  natura  are  but  three  ;  union, 
fennutation,  and  supply.  Union  of  such  benefices 
u  bare  the  livinf  too  small,  and  the  parish  not  too 
^it,  and  are  adjacent.  Permutation,  to  make 
Uoefices  more  compatible,  though  men  be  overruled 
to  tome  loss  in  changing  a  better  for  a  nearer. 
Sapply,  by  stipendiary  preachers,  to  be  rewarded 
Tith  some  liberal  stipends,  to  supply,  as  they  may, 
«jch  places  which  are  unfurnished  of  sufficient  pad- 
tort:  as  queen  Elisabeth,  amongst  other  her  gracious 
acts,  did  erect  certain  of  them  in  Lancashire ;  to- 
twds  which  pensions,  I  see  no  reason  but  reading 
uinifters,  if  they  have  rich  benefices,  should  be 
(barged. 

TOrCHING  THE  PROVISION  FOR  SUFFICIENT 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Toaehing  church  maintenance,  it  is  well  to  be 
«tighed  what  is  jure  divino,  and  what  jure  positive. 
^  It  is  a  constitution  of  the  divine  law,  from  which 
bman  laws  cannot  derogate,  that  those  which  feed 
I  *c  flock  shoald  live  of  the  flock ;  that  those  that 
«TT«  at  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  that  those 
vhtch  dispense  spiritual  things  should  reap  temporal 
ihm^ ;  of  which  it  is  also  an  appendix,  that  the 
I  fiMportioD  of  this  maintenance  be  not  small  or  ne- 
ttssitous,  but  plentiful  and  liberal.  So  then,  that 
I  ^  the  places  and  offices  of  the  church  be  provided 
rf  »uch  a  dotation,  that  they  may  be  maintained, 
!  according  to  their  several  degrees,  is  a  eonstitotlon 
I  ffrmanent  and  perpetual :  bat  for  particularity  of 
<be  endowment,  whether  it  should  consist  of  tithes, 
V  lands,  or  pensions,  or  mist,  might  make  a  ques- 
^  uf  convenience,  but  no  question  of  precise 
•ttmity.  Again,  that  the  case  of  the  church  de 
^  is  such,  that  there  is  want  in  the  church  of 
pttrimooy,  11  ctmfessed.  For  the  principal  places, 
Mnely,  the  bishops'  livings,  are  in  some  particulars 
li^raiBeient;  and  therefore  enforced  to  be  supplied 
^  toleration  of  eonuneodams,  things  of  themselves 
■fit,  and  ever  held  of  no  good  report  And  as  for 
'  ^  benefices  and  pastors'  places,  it  is  manifest  that 
nrj  many  of  them  are  very  weak  and  penurious. 
*>n  the  Mher  aide,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
cHoTch  was  rather  burdened  with  superfluity,  than 
^  lack,  that  is  likewise  apparent;  but  it  is  long 
■Me ;  so  as  the  (kult  was  in  others,  the  want  re- 
t^sdeth  Qof  o  us.  Again,  that  it  were  to  be  wished 
**«t  impropriations  were  returned  to  the  church  as 
*Hc  Bott  proper  and  natural  endowments  thereof,  is 
•  thing  likewise  wherein  men's  judgments  will  not 
"'"cb  vary.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  an  impossibi- 
^  to  proceed  now,  either  to  their  resumption  or 
•^ftDption,  ia  as  plain  on  the  other  side.  For  men 
■«  stated  in  thenl  by  the  highest  assurance  of  the 
kmgdom,  whieh  is,  act  of  parliament;  and  the  value 
^  them  amoimteth  mnch  above  ten  subsidies ;  and 
("f  mtitntnni  must  of  necessity  pass  their  hands,  in 
•hose  hands  they  are  now  in  possession  or  interesL 


But  of  these  things  which  arc  manifestly  true,  to 
infer  and  ground  some  conclusions.  First,  in  mine 
own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must  confess,  let  me  speak 
it  with  reverence,  that  all  the  parliaments  since  27 
and  31  of  Henry  VIII.  who  gave  away  impropria- 
tions from  the  church,  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  a  sort 
obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in  conscience  to  do 
somewhat  for  the  church,  to  reduce  the  patrimony 
thereof  to  a  competency.  For  since  they  have  de- 
barred Christ's  wife  of  a  great  part  of  her  dowry,  it 
were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure. 
Next  to  say,  that  impropriations  should  be  only 
charged,  that  carrieth  neither  possibiUty  nor  reason. 
Not  possibility,  for  the  reasons  touched  before  :  not 
reason,  because  if  it  be  conceived,  that  if  any  other 
person  be  charged,  it  should  be  a  re-charge,  or 
double  charge,  inasmuch  as  he  payeth  tithes  already, 
that  is  a  thing  mistaken.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  realm  gave  tithes  to  the  church, 
so  the  realm  since  again  hath  given  tithes  away  from 
the  church  unto  the  king,  as  they  may  give  their 
eighth  sheaf  or  ninth  sheaf.  And  therefore  the 
first  gift  being  evacuated,  it  cannot  go  in  defeasance 
or  discharge  of  that  perpetual  bond,  wherewith  men 
are  bound  to  maintain  God's  ministers.  And  so  we 
see  in  example,  that  divers  godly  and  well  disposed 
persons,  not  impropriators,  are  content  to  increase 
their  preachers'  livings ;  which,  though  in  law  it 
be  but  a  benevolence,  yet  before  God  it  is  a  con- 
science. Farther,  that  impropriation  should  not  be 
somewhat  more  deeply  charged  than  other  revenues 
of  like  value,  methinks,  cannot  well  be  denied,  both 
in  regard  of  the  ancient  claim  of  the  church,  and 
the  intention  of  the  first  giver :  and  again,  because 
they  have  passed  in  valuation  between  man  and 
man  somewhat  at  the  less  rate,  in  regard  of  the  said 
pretence  or  claim  of  the  church  in  conscience  before 
God.  But  of  this  point,  touching  church  mainte- 
nance, I  do  not  think  fit  to  enter  into  farther  par- 
ticularity, but  reserve  the  same  to  a  fitter  time. 

Thus  have  I  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  given  your 
Majesty  tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogitations  in  this 
holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to  God's  glory,  your 
Majesty's  honour,  and  th^  peace  and  welfare  of  your 
states :  insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  papists 
themselves  should  not  need  so  much  the  severity  of 
penal  laws,  if  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  were  better 
edged,  by  strengthening  the  authority,  and  suppress- 
ing the  abuses  in  the  church. 

To  conclude,  renewing  my  most  humble  submis- 
sion of  all  that  I  have  said  to  your  Majesty's  most 
high  wisdom,  and  again,  moat  humbly  craving  par- 
don for  any  errors  committed  in  this  writing ;  which 
the  same  weakness  of  judgment  that  suffered  me  to 
commit  them,  would  notsufler  me  to  discover  them; 
I  end  with  my  devout  and  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  as  he  hath  made  your  Majesty  the  comer-stone, 
in  joining  your  two  kingdoms,  so  you  may  be  also 
as  a  comer-stone  to  unite  and  knit  together  these 
diflferences  in  the  church  of  God ;  to  whose  heavenly 
grace  and  never-erring  direction,  I  commend  your 
Majesty's  sacred  person,  and  all  your  doings. 
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TO  HIS  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND,  MR.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

The  pains  *  that  it  pleased  you  to  take  about  some  of  my  writings,  I  cannot  forget ;  which  did  pat  m^ 
in  mind  to  dedicate  to  you  this  poor  exercise  of  my  sickness.  Besides,  it  being  my  manner  for  dedica^ 
tions,  to  choose  those  that  I  hold  most  fit  for  the  argument,  I  thought,  that  in  respect  of  divinitf  aw^ 
poesy  met,  whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style  of  this  little  writing,  I  could  not  make  bette^ 
choice :  so,  with  signification  of  my  love  and  acknowledgment,  I  ever  rest 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

Who  never  gave  to  wicked  reed 

A  yielding  and  attentive  ear ; 
Who  never  sinners'  paths  did  tread, 

Nor  sat  him  down  in  scomer's  chair ; 
But  maketh  it  his  whole  delight 

On  law  of  God  to  meditate ; 
And  therein  spendeth  day  and  night : 

That  man  is  in  a  happy  state. 
« 
He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  tree, 

Planted  along  a  running  spring. 
Which,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fruit  doth  bring : 
Whose  leaves  continue  always  green, 

And  are  no  prey  to  winter's  power : 
So  shall  that  man  not  once  be  seen 

Surprised  with  an  evil  hour. 

WiUi  wicked  men  it  is  not  so, 

Their  lot  is  of  another  kind : 
All  as  the  chaff,  which  to  and  fro 

Is  tossed  at  mercy  of  Uie  wind. 
And  when  he  shall  in  judgment  plead, 

A  casting  sentence  bide  he  must : 
So  shall  he  not  lift  up  his  head 

In  the  assembly  of  the  just. 


For  why  P  the  Lord  hath  special  eye 

To  be  the  godly's  stay  at  call : 
And  hath  given  over,  righteously, 

The  wicked  man  to  take  his  falL 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THB  Xllth  PSALM. 

Help,  Lord,  for  godly  men  have  took  their  fligbt, 

And  left  the  earth  to  be  the  wicked's  den : 
Not  one  that  standeth  fast  to  trudi  and  right, 

But  fears,  or  seeks  to  please,  the  eyes  of  men. 
When  one  with  other  falls  in  talk  apart.        [proo^ 

Their  meaning  goeth  not  with  their  words»  to 
But  fair  they  flatter,  with  a  cloven  heart, 

By  pleasing  words,  to  work  their  own  behool 

But  God  cut  off  the  lips,  that  aye  all  set 

To  trap  the  harmless  soul,  that  peace  hath  vowed^ 
And  pierce  the  tongues,  that  seek  to  counterfidt 

The  confidence  of  truth,  by  lying  loud : 
Yet  so  they  think  to  reign,  and  work  their  will 

By  subdle  speech,  which  enters  every  wb««; 
And  say :  Our  tongues  are  ours,  to  help  us  sdll; 

What  need  we  any  higher  power  to  fear  f 

Now  for  the  bitter  sighing  of  the  poor, 

The  Lord  hath  said,  I  wiU  no  more  forbear 

The  wicked's  kingdom  to  invade  and  scoor, 
And  set  at  large  the  men  restrained  in  fear. 


*  Of  translating  part  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Latin. 
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Aid  rare  the  word  of  God  it  pare  and  fine, 
And  to  the  trial  nerer  loseth  weight ; 

Ukt  DoUe  gold,  which,  since  it  left  the  mine, 
Hath  seren  timet  passed  through  the  fiery  strait. 

hi  now  thou  wilt  not  first  thy  word  forsake, 

Nor  yet  the  righteous  man  that  leans  thereto ; 
Bm  wilt  his  safe  protection  undertake, 

hi  spite  of  all  their  force  and  wiles  can  do. 
lid  time  it  is,  O  Lord,  thou  didst  draw  nigh ; 

Iht  wicked  daily  do  enlarge  their  bands ; 
bd  that  which  makes  them  fbUow  ill  a  vie, 

Bale  is  betaken  to  unworthy  hands. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  XCth  PSALM. 

^loto,  thou  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly, 
^  And  80  hast  always  been  from  age  to  age : 
Wbfc  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye. 
Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage, 

One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shalt  be; 

The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  thee. 

|btb  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore, 
indriaitin  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent; 

iAoQsaod  years  with  thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent : 

I    Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep, 
And  goes,  and  comes,  nnwares  to  them  that  sleep. 


poa 


carry'st  man  away  as  with  a  tide:         [high  : 
I  Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted 
krb  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide, 
^t  flies  before  the  sight  of  waking  eye ; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtaiii, 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  again. 

vaorning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  ground ; 
At  e?en  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along : 
U  though  it  spared  were,  and  favour  fotmd. 
The  weather  would  perform  the  mower's  wrong : 
Thus  hast  thou  hanged  our  life  on  brittle  pins, 
To  let  tu  know  it  will  not  bear  our  sins. 

^oa  bory'st  not  within  oblirion's  tomb 
Osr  tiespatseSy  but  enterest  them  aright; 
^n  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkness*  womb, 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  day-light 
Ai  a  tale  told,  which  sometimes  men  attend, 
And  sometimes  not,  our  life  steals  to  an  end. 

W  Hfe  of  man  is  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Or,  if  that  he  be  strong,  perhaps  fourscore ; 
M  an  things  are  but  labour  to  him  then, 
New  sorrows  still  come  on,  pleasures  no  more. 
Why  should  there  be  such  turmoil  and  such  strife, 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life  ? 

^  who  considers  duly  of  thine  ire  P 
Or  doth  the  thoughts  thereof  wisely  embrace  P 
orthoQ,  0  God,  art  a  consuming  fire: 
Knul  man,  how  can  he  stand  before  thy  face  P 
If  thy  displeasure  thou  dost  not  refrain, 
A  moment  brings  all  back  to  dust  again. 


Teach  us,  0  Lord,  to  number  well  our  days. 
Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  apply ; 
For  that  which  guides  man  b^st  in  all  his  ways, 
Is  meditation  of  mortality. 
This  bubble  light,  this  vapour  of  our  breath. 
Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  hour  of  death. 

Return  nnto  us.  Lord,  and  balance  now, 
With  days  of  joy,  our  days  of  misery ; 
Help  us  right  soon,  our  knees  to  thee  we  bow. 
Depending  wholly  on  thy  clemency ;  [voice. 

Then  shall  thy  servants  both  with  heart  and 
All  the  days  of  their  life  in  thee  rejoice. 

Begin  thy  work,  O  Lord,  in  this  our  age, 

Show  it  unto  thy  servants  that  now  live  ; 
But  to  our  children  raise  it  many  a  stage. 
That  all  the  world  to  thee  may  glory  give. 
Our  handy-work  likewise,  as  fruitful  tree, 
Let  it,  O  Lord,  blessed,  not  blasted  be. 
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Father  and  King  of  powers,  both  high  and  low, 

Whose  sounding  fame  all  creatures  serve  to  blow ; 

My  soul  shall  with  the  rest  strike  up  thy  praise, 

And  carol  of  thy  works  and  wondrous  ways. 

But  who  can  blaze  thy  beauties.  Lord,  aright  P 

They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sight 

Upon  thy  head  thou  wearest  a  glorious  crown. 

All  set  with  virtues,  polished  with  renown : 

Thence  round  about  a  silver  veil  doth  fall 

Of  crystal  light,  mother  of  colours  alL 

The  compass  heaven,  smooth  without  grain,  or  fold, 

All  set  with  spangs  of  glittering  stars  untold. 

And  striped  with  golden  beams  of  power  unpent. 

Is  raised  up  for  a  removing  tent 

Vaulted  and  arched  are  his  chamber  beams 

Upon  the  seas,  the  waters,  and  the  streams : 

The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  do  scour  the  sky ; 

The  stormy  winds  upon  their  wings  do  fly. 

His  angels  spirits  are  that  wait  his  will. 

As  flames  of  fire  his  anger  they  fulfil. 

In  the  beginning,  with  a  mighty  hand. 

He  made  the  earth  by  counterpoise  to  stand, 

Never  to  move,  but  to  be  fixed  still; 

Yet  hath  no  pillars  but  his  sacred  will. 

This  earth,  as  with  a  veil,  once  covered  was. 

The  waters  over-flowed  all  the  mass: 

But  upon  his  rebuke  away  they  fled, 

And  then  the  hills  began  to  show  their  head ; 

The  vales  their  hollow  bosoms  opened  plain, 

The  streams  ran  trembling  down  the  vales  again : 

And  that  the  earth  no  more  might  drowned  be. 

He  set  the  sea  his  bounds  of  liberty ; 

And  though  his  waves  resound,  and  beat  the  shore, 

Yet  it  is  bridled  by  his  holy  lore. 

Then  did  the  rivers  seek  their  proper  places, 

And  found  their  heads,  their  issues,  and  their  races ; 

The  springs  do  feed  the  rivers  all  the  way. 

And  so  the  tribute  to  the  sea  repay : 

Running  along  through  many  a  pleasant  field, 

Much  fhiitfulness  unto  the  earth  they  yield : 
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That  know  the  beaats  and  entile  feeding  by, 

Which  for  to  slake  their  thirst  do  thither  hie. 

Nay,  desert  grounds  the  streams  do  not  forsake, 

But  through  the  unknown  ways  their  journey  take : 

The  asses  wild,  that  hide  in  wilderness, 

Do  thither  come,  their  thirst  for  to  refresh. 

The  shady  trees  along  their  banks  do  spring. 

In  which  the  birds  do  build,  and  sit,  and  sing ; 

Stroking  the  gentle  air  with  pleasant  notes, 

Plaining,  or  chirping  through  their  warbling  throats. 

The  higher  grounds,  where  waters  cannot  rise. 

By  rain  and  dews  are  watered  from  the  skies ; 

Causing  the  earth  put  forth  the  grass  for  beasts. 

And  garden  herbs,  served  at  the  greatest  feasts ; 

And  bread,  that  is  all  viands'  firmament, 

And  gives  a  firm  and  solid  nourishment ; 

And  wine,  man's  spirits  for  to  recreate  ; 

And  oil,  his  face  for  to  exhilarate. 

The  sappy  cedars,  tall  like  stately  towers. 

High-flying  birds  do  harbour  in  their  bowers : 

The  holy  storks,  that  are  the  travellers, 

Choose  for  to  dwell  and  build  within  the  firs ; 

The  climbing  goats  hang  on  steep  mountains'  side ; 

The  digging  conies  in  the  rocks  do  bide. 

The  moon,  so  constant  in  inconstancy, 

Doth  rule  the  monthly  seasons  orderly ; 

The  sun,  eye  of  the  world,  doth  know  his  race. 

And  when  to  show,  and  when  to  hide  his  face. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  that  it  may  be  night. 

When  as  the  savage  beasts,  that  fly  the  light. 

As  conscious  of  man's  hatred,  leave  their  den. 

And  range  abroad,  secured  from  sight  of  men. 

Then  do  the  forests  ring  of  lions  roaring, 

That  ask  their  meat  of  God,  their  strength  restoring ; 

But  when  the  day  appears,  they  back  do  fly, 

And  in  their  dens  again  do  lurking  lie. 

Then  man  goes  forth  to  labour  in  the  field, 

Whereby  his  grounds  more  rich  increase  may  yield. 

O  Lord,  thy  providence  suflSceth  all ; 

Thy  goodness,  not  restrained,  by  general 

Over  thy  creatures :  the  whole  earth  doth  flow 

With  thy  great  largess  poured  forth  here  below. 

Nor  is  it  earth  alone  exalts  thy  name. 

But  seas  and  streams  likewise  do  spread  the  same. 

The  rolling  seas  unto  the  lot  doth  fall 

Of  beasts  innumerable,  great  and  small ; 

There  do  the  stately  ships  plow  up  the  floods, 

The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods ; 

The  fishes  there  far  voyages  do  make. 

To  divers  shores  their  journey  they  do  take. 

There  hast  thou  set  the  great  leviathan. 

That  makes  the  seas  to  seethe  like  boiling  pan. 

All  these  do  ask  of  thee  their  meat  to  live, 

Which  in  due  season  thou  to  them  dost  give. 

Ope  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  have  good  fare ; 

Shut  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  troubled  are. 

All  life  and  spirit  from  thy  breath  proceed. 

Thy  word  doth  all  things  generate  and  feed. 

If  thou  withdrawest  it,  then  they  cease  to  be. 

And  straight  return  to  dust  and  vanity ) 

But  when  thy  breath  thou  dost  send  forth  again, 

Then  all  things  do  renew  and  spring  amain ; 

So  that  the  earth,  but  lately  desolate, 

Doth  now  return  unto  the  former  state. 


The  glorious  majesty  of  God  above 
Shall  ever  reign  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
God  shall  rejoice  all  his  fair  works  to  see. 
For  as  they  come  from  him  all  |>erfect  be. 
The  earth  shall  quake,  if  aught  his  wrath  prorol 
Let  him  but  touch  the  mountains  they  shall  iraa 
As  long  as  life  doth  last  I  hymns  will  sing. 
With  cheerful  voice,  to  the  eternal  King; 
As  long  as  I  have  being,  I  will  praise 
The  works  of  God,  and  all  his  wondrous  wiji. 
I  know  that  he  my  words  will  not  despise, 
Thanksgiving  is  to  him  a  sacrifice. 
But  as  for  sinners  they  shall  be  destroyed 
From  off*  the  earth,  their  places  shall  be  void. 
Let  all  his  works  praise  him  with  one  accord; 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul ;  praise  ye  the  Lord 
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When  God  returned  us  graciously 

Unto  Qur  native  land. 
We  seemed  as  in  a  dream  to  be, 

And  in  a  maze  to  stand. 

The  heathen  Ukewise  they  could  say  : 
The  God,  that  these  men  serve, 

Hath  done  great  things  for  them  this  dsy, 
Their  nation  to  preserve. 

'Tis  true ;  God  hath  poured  out  his  grace 

On  us  abundantly. 
For  which  we  yield  him  psalms  and  praiy. 

And  thanks  with  jubile. 

0  Lord,  turn  our  captivity, 

As  winds,  that  blow  at  south. 
Do  pour  the  tides  with  violence 

Back  to  the  rivers'  mouth. 

Who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy, 

The  Lord  doth  so  ordain ; 
So  that  his  seed  be  pure  and  good. 

His  harvest  shall  be  gain. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CXXX^Itt 
PSALM. 

Whkn  as  we  sat,  all  sad  and  desoble. 

By  Babylon  upon  the  river's  side. 
Eased  from  the  tasks,  which  in  onr  captive  stsw 
We  were  enforced  daily  to  abide. 

Our  harps  we  had  brought  wiih  us  to  th«  ^ 
Some  solace  to  our  hesvy  sooU  to  yieki 

But  soon  we  found  we  failed  of  oar  accoanc 

For  when  our  minds  some  freedom  did  oUuBi 
Straightways  the  memory  of  Sion  Mount 
Did  cause  afresh  our  wounds  to  bleed  again; 
So  that  with  present  grieCi,  and  future  k*^ 
Our  eyea  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  letn 

As  for  our  harps,  since  sorrow  atrock  then  d«n.l 
We  hanged  them  on  the  willow-trees  ^ttt  w 
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.    Yet  did  our  cruel  masters  to  as  come, 

I       Asking  of  us  some  Hebrew  songs  to  hear : 

\  TaantiDg  us  rather  in  our  misery, 

Than  much  delighting  in  our  melody. 

Aks,  said  we,  who  can  once  force  or  frame 
His  griered  and  oppressed  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  Jehovah's  glorious  name, 
In  banishment,  under  a  foreign  king  P 
In  Sion  is  his  seat  and  dwelling-place. 
Thence  doth  he  show  the  brightness  of  his  face. 

Jerusalem,  where  God  his  throne  hath  set, 

Shall  any  hour  absent  thee  from  my  mind  P 
Tbeo  let  my  right-hand  quite  her  skill  forget, 
Then  let  my  voice  and  words  no  passage  find ; 
Nay,  if  1  do  not  thee  prefer  in  all. 
That  in  the  compass  of  my  thoughts  can  fell. 

Remember  thou,  O  Lord,  the  cruel  cry 

Of  Edom's  children,  which  did  ring  and  sound, 
Inciting  the  Chaldean's  cruelty, 
"  Down  wi  th  it,  down  with  it,  even  unto  the  ground." 
In  that  good  day  repay  it  unto  them. 
When  thon  shalt  visit  thy  Jerusalem. 

And  thou,  O  Babylon,  shalt  have  thy  turn 
By  just  revenge,  and  happy  shall  he  be. 

That  thy  prond  walls  and  towers  shall  waste  and  bum, 
And  aa  thou  didst  by  us,  so  do  by  thee. 


Yea,  happy  he,  that  takes  thy  children's  bones, 
And  daslieth  them  against  the  pavement  stones. 
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O  SING  a  new  song  to  our  God  above. 

Avoid  profane  ones,  'tis  for  holy  quire : 
Let  Israel  sing  songs  of  holy  love 

To  him  that  made  them,  with  their  hearts  on  fire : 
Let  Sion's  sons  lift  up  their  voice  and  sing 
Carols  and  anthems  to  their  heavenly  King. 

Let  not  your  voice  alone  his  praise  forth  tell. 

But  move  withal,  and  praise  him  in  the  dance ; 
Cymbals  and  harps,  let  them  be  tuned  well, 
'Tis  he  that  doth  the  poor's  estate  advance  : 
'     Bo  this  not  only  on  the  solemn  days, 
But  on  your  secret  beds  your  spirits  raise. 

O  let  the  saints  bear  in  their  mouth  his  praise. 
And  a  two-edged  sword  drawn  in  their  hand, 
Therewith  for  to  revenge  the  former  days 
Upon  all  nations  that  their  zeal  withstand ; 
To  bind  their  kings  in  chains  of  iron  strong, 
And  manacle  their  nobles  for  their  wrong. 

Expect  the  time,  for  'tis  decreed  in  heaven. 
Such  honour  shall  unto  his  saints  be  given. 


WORKS    POLITICAL. 


OP  THE 


STATE     OF    EUROPE. 


[WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1580.] 


In  the  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  chris^ 
tendom,  depending  on  the  inclinations  and  qualities 
of  the  princes,  governors  of  the  same,  first  the  per- 
son of  the  pope,  acknowledged  for  supreme  of  the 
princes  catholic,  may  be  brought  forth. 

p^  Gregory  XIII.  of  the  age  of  seventy 

years,  by  surname  Boncompagno,  bom 
in  Bolonia  of  the  meanest  state  of  the  people, 
his  father  a  shoemaker  by  occupation  :  of  no  great 
learning  nor  understanding,  busy  rather  in  practice, 
than  desirous  of  wars,  and  that  rather  to  farther  the 
advancement  of  his  son  and  his  house,  a  respect 
highly  regarded  of  all  the  popes,  than  of  any  in- 
clination of  nature,  the  which,  yet  in  these  years, 
abhorreth  not  his  secret  pleasures.  Howbeit,  two 
things  especially  have  set  so  sharp  edge  to  him, 
whereby  he  doth  bend  himself  so  vehemently  against 
religion.  The  one  is  a  mere  necessity,  the  other 
the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Spain.  For,  if  we 
consider  duly  the  estate  of  the  present  time,  we 
shall  find  he  is  not  so  much  carried  with  the  desire 
to  suppress  our  religion,  as  driven  with  the  fear  of 
the  downfall  of  his  own,  if  in  time  it  be  not  upheld 
and  restored. 

The  reasons  be  these :  he  seeth  the  king  of  Spain 
already  in  years,  and  worn  with  labour  and  troubles, 
that  there  is  little  hope  in  him  of  long  life.  And  he 
failing,  there  were  likely  to  ensue  great  alterations  of 
state  in  all  his  dominions,  the  which  should  be  join- 
ed with  the  like  in  religion,  especially  in  this  di- 
vided time,  and  in  Spain,  already  so  forward,  as  the 
fury  of  the  inquisition^can  scarce  keep  in. 

In  France,  the  state  of  that  church  seemeth  to 
depend  on  the  sole  life  of  the  king  now  reigning, 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  full  of  infirmities,  not 
likely  to  have  long  life,  and  quite  out  of  hope  of 
any  issue.  Of  the  duke  of  Anjou  he  doth  not  assure 
himself;  besides  the  opinion  conceived  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  complexion  of  all  that  race,  giving  nei- 
ther hope  of  length  of  life  nor  of  children.      And 


the  next  to  the  succession  make  already  profesdon 
of  the  reformed  religion,  besides  the  increase  thereof 
daily  in  France :  England  and  Scotland  are  already, 
God  be  thanked,  quite  reformed,  with  the  better  part 
of  Germany.  And  because  the  queen's  Majesty 
hath  that  reputation  to  be  the  defender  of  the  true 
religion  and  faith ;  against  her  Majesty,  as  the  head 
of  the  faithful,  is  the  drift  of  all  their  mischiefs. 

The  king  of  Spain  having  erected,  in  his  conceit, 
a  monarchy,  wherein  seeking  reputation  in  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  this  conjunction  with  the  pope  is 
as  necessary  to  him  for  the  furtherance  of  his  par- 
poses,  as  to  the  pope  behoveful  for  the  advancing  of 
his  house,  and  for  his  authority ;  the  king  of  Spain 
having  already  bestowed  on  the  pope's  son,  dtgne 
of  title  and  of  ofldce,  with  great  revenues.  To  eo- 
courage  the  pope  herein,  being  head  of  the  charch, 
they  set  before  him  the  analogy  of  the  name  Gregory, 
saying,  that  we  were  first  under  a  Gregory  brought 
to  the  faith,  and  by  a  Gregory  are  again  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  obedience  of  Rome. 

A  prophecy  likewise  is  found  out  that  foretelletb, 
"  the  dragon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  great 
things  should  be  brought  to  pass.'' 

Thus  is  the  king  of  France  solicited  against  those 
of  the  religion  in  France :  the  emperor  against  those 
in  his  dominions;  divisions  set  in  Germany;  the 
Low  Countries  miserably  oppressed ;  and  daily  at- 
tempts against  her  Majesty,  both  by  force  and  prw- 
tice ;  hereto  serve  the  seminaries,  where  none  are 
now  admitted,  but  those  who  take  the  oath  agaimt 
her  Majesty. 

The  sect  of  the  Jesuits  are  special  instruroeDtB  to 
alienate  the  people  from  her  Majesty,  sow  fiiclioo, 
and  to  absolve  them  of  the  oath  of  obedience,  and 
prepare  the  way  to  rebellion  and  revolt 

Besides,  for  confirmation  of  their  own  religion 
they  have  used  some  reformation  of  the  clefgy»  ^ 
brought  in  catechising. 
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To  go  forth  with  the  princes  of  Italy  next  in 
situation. 


DakeoT 


The  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  Fran- 
CISCO  de  Medici,  son  to  Cosmo,  and  the 
third  duke  of  that  family  and  province ;  of  the  age 
ttf  forty  years,  of  disposition  severe  and  sad,  rather 
tbaa  manly  and  grave ;  no  princely  port  or  beha- 
rioor  more  than  a  great  justicer;  inclined  to  peace, 
and  gathering  money.  All  Tuscany  is  subject  unto 
Mm,  wherein  were  divers  commonwealths ;  whereof 
the  diief  were  Florence,  Siena,  and  Pisa,  Prato,  and 
Kftoia,  saving  Lucca,  and  certain  forts  on  the  sea- 
mst,  held  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

He  retaineth  in  his  service  few,  and  they  stran- 
^n^  to  whom  he  giveth  pensions.  In  all  bis  cita- 
deU  he  hath  garrison  of  Spaniards,  except  at  Siena: 
ID  housekeeping  spendeth  little,  being  as  it  were  in 
^Ession,  agreeing  for  so  much  the  year  with  a  citi- 
IM  of  Florence  for  his  diet:  he  has  a  small  guard 
\f(  Svitters,  and  when  he  rideth  abroad  a  guard  of 
{fcrtjHght  horsemen.  The  militia  of  his  country 
tmoimteth  to  forty  thousand  soldiers,  to  the  which 
file  gnnteth  leave  to  wear  their  weapons  on  the 
Ihriy  days,  and  other  immunities.  Besides,  he 
fnt^rtatneth  certain  men  of  arms,  to  the  which  he 
preth  seven  crowns  the  month.  He  also  main- 
liineth  seven  galleys,  the  which  serve  under  his 
fcaigbts,  erected  by  his  father  in  Pisa,  of  the  order 
9(  St  Stephano :  of  these  galleys  three  go  every 
Tftrinohaae. 

Hit  common  exercise  is  in  distillations,  and  in 
tning  of  conclusions,  the  which  he  doth  exercise  in 
«  house  called  Cassino  in  Florence,  where  he  spend- 
Hh  the  most  part  of  the  day ;  giving  ear  in  the  mean 
Ittson  to  matters  of  affairs,  and  conferring  with  his 
diief  officers.  His  revenues  are  esteemed  to  amount 
i»  a  million  and  a  half  of  crowns,  of  the  which 
pending  half  a  million,  he  layeth  up  yearly  one 
viffioo.  But  certainly  he  is  the  richest  prince  in 
ill  Enrope  of  coin.  The  form  of  his  government  is 
*hioInte,  depending  only  of  his  will  and  pleasure, 
^gh  retaining  in  many  things  the  ancient  ofRcea 
and  ihow.  Bat  those  magistrates  resolve  nothing 
^out  his  express  directions  and  pleasure.  Privy 
^wmX  he  nseth  none,  but  reposeth  most  his  trust 
«i  toond  secretaries,  and  conferreth  chiefly  with  his 
vifie,  u  his  fether  did  with  one  of  his  secretaries. 
Fur  matter  of  examinations,  one  Corbolo  hath  the 
»|>rd&]  icttst  (  he  doth  favour  the  people  more  than 
A«  nobility,  because  they  do  bear  an  old  grudge  to 
^^  geatkuiea,  and  the  people  are  the  more  in  num- 
^.  withovtwbom  the  nobility  can  do  nothing.  One 
thing  fa  him  giveth  great  contentment  to  the  sub- 
ject!, that  he  vonchsafeth  )o  receive  and  hear  all 
t^  petitions  himself.  And  in  his  absence  from 
Worencc,  those  that  have  suit  do  resort  to  the  office, 
«nd  there  exhibit  their  bill  indorsed;  whereof 
i»ilhiii  three  days  absolute  answer  is  returned  them, 
flttVts  the  matter  be  of  great  importance,  then  have 
they  direction  how  to  proceed.  He  is  a  great  jus- 
^•PCT ;  and  (or  the  case  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
»H«  better  eye  over  justice,  hath  built  hard  by  his 


palace  a  fair  row  of  houses  for  all  offices  together  in 
one  place. 

Two  years  sithence  he  married  la  Signora  Bianca 
his  concubine,  a  Venetian  of  Casa  Capelli,  whereby 
he  entered  straiter  amity  with  the  Venetians :  with 
the  pope  he  had  good  intelligence,  and  some  affinity 
by  the  marriage  of  Signor  Jacomo,  the  pope's  son, 
in  Casa  Sfonuu 

To  the  emperor  he  is  allied,  his  first  wife  being 
the  emperor  Maximilian's  sister. 

With  Spain  he  is  in  strait  league,  and  his  mother 
was  of  the  house  of  Toledo ;  his  brother  likewise, 
D.  Pietro,  married  in  the  same  house.  With 
France  he  standeth  at  this  present  in  some  misliking. 

With  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  with  all  the  dukes 
of  Italy  for  the  preseance  in  some  controversy. 

All  his  revenues  arise  of  taxes  and  customs ;  his 
domains  are  very  small. 

He  hath  by  his  first  wife  one  son,  of  the  age  <^ 
four  or  five  years,  and  four  daughters ;  he  hath  a 
base  child  by  this  woman,  and  a  base  brother,  D. 
Joanni,  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  expectation. 

Two  brothers,  D.  Pietro,  and  the  cardinaL 

The  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  p^,^^^ 
the  fifth  duke,  now  about  forty  years  of 
age ;  his  first  wife  Lucretia,  daughter  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  whom  they  say  he  poisoned;  his  second, 
daughter  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  his  third  wife 
now  living,  Anne  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
He  hath  no  child.  The  chief  cities  of  his  state  are 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio :  he  is  rich  in  money, 
growing  as  the  most  of  Italy,  of  exactions ;  of  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  alone  inclineth  to  the  French  ; 
with  the  pope  hath  some  jar  about  the  passage  of  a 
river.  The  Venetians  and  he  fall  in  great  hatred ; 
with  Florence  hath  enmity ;  with  Lucca  little  skir- 
mishes every  year  for  a  castle  he  buildeth  on  their 
confines,  to  raise  a  great  toll  in  a  strait  passage,  by 
reason  of  his  mother  a  Guise. 

WiUiam  of  the  house  of  Gonsaga, 
the  third  duke  of  Mantua;  his  wife 
Barbara  daughter  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
whom  he  hath  a  son  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  is  called  Vincentio,  his 
daughter  Anne  married  of  late  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara ;  his  son  likewise  married  a  year  sithence  to 
the  prince  of  Parma's  daughter.  The  duke  his 
self  very  deformed  and  crook-backed,  well  in  years. 
Montferrat  likewise  appertaineth  to  him.  Divers 
of  his  house  have  pension  always,  and  serve  the 
king  of  Spain;  his  brother  the  duke  of  Nevers 
remaineth  in  France.  He  only  seeketh  to  maintain 
his  estate  and  enrich  himself;  his  greatest  pleasure 
is  in  horses  and  building. 

The  duke  of  Urbin,  Francesco  Maria, 
of  the  house  of  Rover^,  the  second  of 
that  name,  a  prince  of  good  behaviour  and  witty. 
In  his  state  are  seven  reasonable  fair  cities: 
Pesaro,  Augubio,  Sinigaglia,  Fossombrone,  Sanleo, 
Cagli,  Urbino  ;  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  are  fortresses 
on  the  sea-side,  Urbin  and  Sanleo  on  the  Apennine, 
well  fortified.  He  holdeth  three  provinces,  Monte- 
fcltro,  Massa  Trebaria,  and  Vicariato  di  Mondavio. 

There  have  been  good  princes  and  valiant  of  that 
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minister.  Fourthly,  that  it  admit  some  distinctions 
of  times,  and  commemorations  of  God's  principal 
benefits,  as  well  general  as  particular.  Fifthly,  that 
prayers  likewise  be  appropriated  to  several  necessi- 
ties and  occasions  of  the  church.  Sixthly,  that  there 
be  a  form  likewise  of  words  and  liturgy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  denoimcing 
of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  other  holy  actions 
And  solemnities ;  these  things,  I  think,  will  not  be 
much  controverted. 

But  for  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  liturgy  in 
form  as  it  now  standeth,  I  think  divers  of  them, 
allowing  they  were  just,  yet  seem  they  not  to  be 
weighty  ;  otherwise  than  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
counted  light  in  matters  of  religion  and  piety ;  as 
the  heathen  himself  could  say,  **  etiam  vultu  ssBpe 
Iseditur  pietas."  That  the  word,  priest,  should  not 
be  continued,  especially  with  offence,  the  word, 
minister,  being  already  made  familiar.^  This  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translation,  never  to 
confound  that  in  one  word  in  the  translation,  which 
is  precisely  distinguished  in  two  words  in  the  origi- 
nal, for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traducing.  And 
therefore  seeing  the  word  wpefftvrepoQ  and  UpevQ  be 
always  distinguished  in  the  original ;  and  the  one 
used  for  a  sacrificer,  the  other  for  a  minister ;  the 
word,  priest,  being  made  common  to  both,  whatso- 
ever the  derivation  be,  yet  in  use  it  confoundeth  the 
minister  with  the  sacrifices  And  for  an  example 
of  this  kind,  I  did  ever  allow  the  discretion  and 
tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  translation  in  this 
point ;  that  finding  in  (he  original  the  word  ^yairri 
and  never  ipwg,  do  ever  translate  charity,  and  never 
love,  because  of  the  indifferency  and  equivocation  of 
the  word  with  impure  love. 

Touching  the  absolution ;  it  is  not  unworthy  con- 
i  sid^ration,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  improper 
j  and  unnecessary;  for  there  are  but  two  sorts  of 
absolution,  both  supposing  an  obligation  precedent ; 
the  one  upon  an  excommunication,  which  is  religious 
and  primitive ;  the  other  upon  confession  and 
penance,  which  is  superstitious,  or  at  least  positive; 
and  both  particular,  and  neither  general.  There- 
fore since  the  one  is  taken  away,  and  the  other  hath 
its  proper  case,  what  doth  a  general  absolution, 
wherein  there  is  neither  penance  nor  excommunica- 
tion precedent?  for  the  church  never  looseth,  but 
where  the  church  hath  bound.  And  surely  I  maj 
think  this  at  the  first  was  allowedjn  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual  discretion^  because  the  church  thought  the  peo- 
ple could  not  be  suddenly  weaned  from  their  conceU  of 
assoiling,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 
For  confirmation,  to  my  understanding,  the  state 
of  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  a  matter  mis- 
taken and  altered  by  time ;  and  whether  that  be  not 
now  made  a  subsequent  to  baptism,  which  was  indeed 
an  inducement  to  the  communion.  For  whereas  in 
the  primitive  church  children  were  examined  of  their 
faith  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  communion, 
time  may  seem  to  have  turned  it  to  refer  as  if  it  had 
been  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  their  baptism. 

For  private  baptism  by  women,  or  lay  persons, 
the  best  divines  do  utterly  condemn  it ;  anfl  I  hear 
it  not  generally  defended  j    and  I  have  often  mar- 


velled, that  where  the  book  in  the  pre&ce  to  pubtte 
baptism  doth  acknowledge  that  baptism  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  primitive  church  was  anniversary,  and 
but  at  certain  times ;  which  showeth  that  the  pri- 
mitive church  did  not  attribute  so  much  to  the 
ceremony,  as  they  would  break  an  outward  and 
general  order  for  it;  the  book  should  afterwards 
allow  of  private  baptism,  as  if  the  ceremony  were  of 
that  necessity,  as  the  very  institution,  which  com- 
mitted baptism  only  to  the  ministers,  should  be 
broken  in  regard  of  the  supposed  necessity.  And 
therefore  this  point  of  all  others  I  think  was  but  a 
"  Concessum  propter  duritiem  cordis." 

For  the  form  of  celebrating  matrimony,  the  ring 
seemeth  to  many,  even  of  vulgar  sense  and  under- 
standing, a  ceremony  not  grave,  especially  to  be 
made,  as  the  words  make  it,  the  essential  part  of 
the  action ;  besides,  some  other  of  the  worda  are 
noted  in  speech  to  be  not  so  decent  and  fit. 

For  music  in  churches;  that  there  shouM  be 
singing  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  is  not  denied : 
so  the  question  is  de  modo ;  wherein  if  a  man  will 
look  attentively  into  the  order  and  observation  of  it, 
it  is  easy  to  discern  between  the  wisdom  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  excess  of  the  late  times.  For  first 
there  are  no  songs  or  verses  sung  by  the  quire* 
which  are  not  supposed  by  continual  use  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  people,  as  they  have  them  with- 
out book,  whereby  the  sound  hurteth  not  the  under- 
standing :  and  those  which  cannot  read  upon  the 
book,  are  yet  partakers  of  the  sense,  and  may  fol- 
low  it  with  their  mind.  So  again,  aAer  the  reading 
of  the  word,  it  was  thought  fit  there  should  be  acme 
pause  for  holy  meditation,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  rest  of  the  service :  which  pause  was  thought 
fit  to  be  filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound,  than 
with  a  still  silence ;  which  was  the  reason  of  the 
playing  upon  the  organs  after  the  Scriptures  read  : 
all  which  was  decent  and  tending  to  edification. 
But  then  the  curiosity  of  division  and  reports^-  nnd 
other  figures  of  music,  have  no  affinity  with  4he 
reasonable  service  of  God,  but  were  added  in  the 
more  pompous  times. 

For  the  cap  and  surplice,  since  thev  be  thinya  in 
thfijr  nature  indi  fife  rent,  and  yet  bv  some  heldjuger- 
stitious ;  and  that  the  question  is  between  science 
and  conscience,  Jl  js£finulh  to  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  apostles'  rule,  which  is,  'Uhat  the  stronger 
do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker."  Only  the 
difference  is,  that  it  will  be  materially  said,  that  the 
rule  holdeth  between  private  man  and  private  man: 
but  not  between  the  conscience  of  a  private  man, 
and  the  order  of  a  church.  But  yet  since  the 
question  at  this  time  is  of  a  toleration,  not  by  con- 
nivance, which  may  encourage  disobedience,  but  by 
law,  which  may  give  a  liberty ;  it  is  good  again  to 
be  advised  whether  it  fall  not  within  the  equity  of 
the  former  rule :  the  rather,  because  the  silencing 
of  ministers  by  this  occasion  is,  in  the  scarcity  of 
good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  lighteth  upon 
the  people,  as  well  as  upon  the  party.  And  for  the 
subscription,  it  seemeth  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a 
confession,  and  therefore  more  proper  to  bind  in 
the  unity  of  faith,  and  to  be  urged  rather  for  artt- 
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gary  rlO,000  dollars,  besides  the  charge  of  the  pre- 
aents  and  his  ambassadors,  amounting  to  more  than 
the  tribute  ;  in  all  100,000  dollars. 

The  ordinary  garrisons  in  Hungary  are  to  the 
number  of  but  evil  paid  at  this  time. 

The  revenues  and  subsidies  of  Hungary  do  not 
pass  100,000  florins.  The  last  emperor  affirmed 
loleronly  that  the  charge  of  Hungary  amounted  to 
one  million  and  a  half. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia,  ordinary  and  extraor* 
dinary,  amount  to  50,000  dollars. 

In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  baron  of  Ro- 
ftemberg  is  governor  of  Bohemia,  who  possesseth 
almost  a  fourth  part  of  that  country,  and  is  a  papist ; 
ndtber  he  nor  his  brother  have  children :  he  beareth 
the  emperor  in  hand  to  make  him  his  heir. 

Of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  emperor  yearly  may 
ha?e  200,000  florins. 

Out  of  Austriche  of  subsidy  and  tribute  100,000 
Horins,  for  his  domains  are  all  sold  away  and  en- 
gaged. 
Thus  all  his  revenues  make  half  a  million  of  florins. 
To  his  brothers  Maximilian  and  Ernest  he  allow- 
clh  yearly,  by  agreement  made  between  them, 
45,000  florins  apiece,  as  well  for  Austriche,  as  that 
might  hereafter  fall  unto  them  by  the  decease  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  in  Tyrol,  the  which  shall  come 
to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  altogether  dependeth  on  Spain,  as 
well  in  respect  of  his  house,  as  the  education  he  re- 
reived  there,  and  the  rule  his  mother  hath  over  him 
with  the  chief  of  his  council.  He  is  utter  enemy 
to  religion,  having  well  declared  the  same  in  banish- 
ing the  ministers  out  of  Vienna,  and  divers  other 
towns,  where  he  goeth  about  to  plant  Jesuits. 

Of  his  subjects  greatly  misliked,  as  his  house  is 
hateful  to  all  Germany. 

The  archduke  Charles  holdeth  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Gratz;  his  wife  is 
mttf  to  the  duke  of  Bavyre,  by  whom  he  hath 
children. 

The  archduke  Ferdinand  hath  Tyrol,  and  remain- 
tth  the  most  part  at  llsburg.  For  his  eldest  son  he 
hath  bought  in  Germany  a  pretty  state,  not  far  from 
Ulms;  the  second  is  a  cardinal.  Now  he  is  a 
widower,  and  said  that  he  shall  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua. 

These  are  uncles  to  the  emperor :  besides  Maxi- 
milian and  Ernest,  he  hath  two  brothers,  the  arch- 
duke Matthias,  that  hath  a  pension  of  the  estates  of 
the  Low  Country,  and  a  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Toledo, 


GfitDaoy. 


In  Germany  there  are  divers  princes 
diversely  afiected.  The  elector  pala- 
^tw  Ludovic,  a  Lutheran;  his  chief  abode  is  at 
Heidelberg. 

His  brother,  John  Casimir,  Calvinist,  at  Keisers- 
Ifvutero.  or  Nieustadt. 

Richard  their  uncle  at  Symyers. 

I>uring  the  life  of  the  Inst  elector,  Ludovic  dwelt 
4t  Amberg  in  the  higher  Palatinate. 

PWlip  Ludovio  dwell  at  Norbourg  on  the  Banow, 
find  ii  commonly  called  duke  of. 

John  dwelleth  at  Rypont,  or  Sweybourgh,  or  in 


Bergesaber ;  the  other  three  brethren  have  no  cer- 
tain dwelling-place.  George  John,  son  of  Rupert, 
count  Palatine,  dwelleth  at  Lysselsteyn. 

Augustus,  duke  and  elector  of  PHncesof 
Saxony,  remaineth  the  most  part  at  Gennany. 
Dresden  on  the  Elbe  ;  sometimes  at  Torge  on  Elbe, 
a  goodly  castle  fortified  by  John  Frederick.  This 
elector  is  Lutheran,  and  great  enemy  to  our  profes- 
sion ;  of  sixty  years  of  age,  half  frantic,  severe^ 
governed  much  by  his  wife,  greater  exactor  than  the 
German  princes  are  wont  to  be,  and  retaineth  in  his 
service  divers  Italians ;  his  eldest  son  married  of  late 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brandebourg. 

The  sons  of  John  Frederick,  captive  and  yet  in 
prison,  remain  at  Coburge  in  East  Franconia,  near 
the  forest  of  Turinge. 

The  sons  of  John  William  abide  at  Vinaria  in 
Turingia. 

Joachim  Frederick,  son  of  John  George,  elector 
of  Brandebourg,  at  Hala  in  Saxony  on  the  river  of 
Sala,  as  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mag- 
debourg. 

George  Frederick,  son  of  George,  dwelleth  at 
Orsbuche  in  East  Franconia,  or  at  Blassenbourge, 
the  which  was  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Albert  the 
warrior. 

The  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  John  George,  re- 
maineth at  Berlin  on  the  river  of  Sprea :  his  uncle 
John  dwelleth  at  Castryne  beyond  Odera,  very  strong 
both  by  the  situation,  and  fortified. 

William  duke  of  Bavyre,  a  papist,  at  Munich  in 
Bavary,  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 

His  second  brother  Ferdinand  remaineth  most  at 
Landshutt. 

The  third,  Ernest,  is  bishop  of  Frisinghen  and 
Hildesheim,  and  late  of  Liege. 

Julius  duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  strong  castle  of 
Wolfenbuttel  on  Oker. 

Ericke  of  Brunswick,  son  to  Magnus,  uncle  to 
Julius,  remaineth  at  Myndn,  or  where  the  rivers  of 
Werra  and  Fulda  do  join,  making  the  river  of  Vi- 
surgis  navigable. 

William  duke  of  Luneburg  hath  his  being  at  Cella, 
on  the  river  Albera. 

Henry  his  brother  at  Grysom,  where,  before,  their 
uncle  Francis  was  wont  to  dwell. 

Otho  their  cousin,  duke  of  Luneburg,  inhabiteth 
Harbourg,  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  over-right  against 
Hamburgh. 

The  dukes  of  Pomerania,  John  Frederick  dwelleth 
at  Stetin. 

Bugeslaus,  at  Campena,  some  time  an  abbey  in 
the  county  of  Bardruse. 

Ernest  Ludovick  at  Wolgast,  on  the  river  of 
Panis  that  runneth  into  the  Baltick  sea. 

Barmin  at  Ragenwald  in  Further  Pomerania,  on 
the  borders  of  Poland  and  Prussia. 

Casimire  at  Camyn,  which  bishoprick  he  holdeth, 
either  as  administrator,  or  in  his  own  possession  and 
right. 

Ulricke  duke  of  Meckelbourg,  remaineth  most 
ntGustrow;  his  brother  John  Albert  dwelleth  at 
Swerin,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Saxon. 
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permutation  make  the  benefices  more  compatible ; 
or  that  there  be  allowed  preachers  to  have  a  more 
general  charge,  to  supply  and  serve  by  turn  parishes 
unfurnished :  for  that  some  churches  should  be  pro- 
vided of  pastors  able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly 
destitute,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  against  the  communion 
of  saints  and  christians,  and  against  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church. 

TOUCHING  THE  ABUSE  OF  EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION. 

Excommunication  is  the  greatest  judgment  upon 
earth  ;  being  that  which  is  ratified  in  heaven  ;  and 
being  a  precursory  or  prelusory  judgment  of  the 
great  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  the  world. 

^  And  therefore  for  this  to  be  used  irreverently, 
and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to  lackey  up 
and  down  for  fees,  how  can  it  be  without  deroga- 
tion to  God's  honour,  and  making  the  power  of  the 
keys  contemptible  P  I  know  very  well  the  defence 
thereof  which  hath  no  great  force ;  that  it  issueth 
forth  not  for  the  thing  itself,  but  for  the  con- 
tumacy. I  do  not  deny,  but  this  judgment  is,  as  I  said 
before,  of  the  nature  of  God's  judgments ;  of  the 
which  it  is  a  model.  For  as  the  judgment  of  God 
taketh  hold  of  the  least  sin  of  the  impenitent,  and 
taketh  no  hold  of  the  greatest  sin  of  the  convert  or 
penitent ;  so  excommunication  may  in  case  issne 
upon  the  smallest  oflfence,  and  in  case  not  issue  upon 
the  greatest :  but  is  this  contumacy  such  a  contu- 
macy as  excommunication  is  now  used  for  P  For  the 
contumacy  must  be  such  as  the  party,  as  far  as  the 
eye  and  wisdom  of  the  church  can  discern,  standeth 
in  state  of  reprobation  and  damnation  :  as  one  that 

^for  that  time  seemeth  given  over  to  final  impenitency. 
Upon  this  observation  I  ground  two  considerations : 
the  one,  that  this  censure  be  restored  to  the  true 
dignity  and  use  thereof;  which  is,  that  it  proceed 
not  but  in  causes  of  great  weight ;  and  that  it  be 
decreed  not  by  any  deputy  or  substitute  of  the  bishop, 
but  by  the  bishop  in  person ;  and  not  by  him  alone, 
but  by  the  bishop  assisted. 

-  The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  lieu  thereof,  there 
be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  some  ordinary 
process,  with  such  force  and  coercion  as  appertaineth ; 
that  so  the  dignity  of  so  high  a  sentence  being  re- 
tained, and  the  necessity  of  mean  process  supplied, 
the  church  may  be  indeed  restored  to  the  ancient 
vigour  and  splendour.  To  this  purpose,  joined  with 
some  other  holy  and  good  purposes,  was  there  a  bill 
drawn  in  parliament,  in  the  three-and-twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  queen  deceased ;  which  was  the 
gravest  parliament  that  I  have  known ;  and  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  gravest  counsellor  of  estate  in 
parliament ;  though  afterwards  it  was  staid  by  the 
queen's  special  commandment,  the  nature  of  those 
times  considered. 

TOUCHING    NON-RESIDENTS    AND 
PLURALITIES. 

For  non -residence,  except  it  be  in  case  of  neces- 
sary absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse  drawn  out  of 
covetousness  and  sloth  :  for  that  men  should  live  of 


the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altax  at 
which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing  that  can  hardly 
receive  just  defence ;  and  to  exercise  the  of^ct  of  a 
pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word  and  doctrine,  by  depu- 
ties, is  a  thing  not  warranted,  as  hath  been  toacbed 
before.    The  questions  upon  this  point  do  ariae  upon 
cases  of  exception  and  excusation,  which  shall  be 
thought  reasonable  and  sufficient,  and  which   not. 
For  the  case  of  chaplains,  let  me  speak  that   with 
your  Majesty's  pardon,  and  with  reverence  towards 
the  other  peers  and  grave  persons,  whose  chaplains 
by  statutes  are  privileged :  I  should  think,  that  the 
attendance  which  chaplains  give  to  your  Majesty's 
court,  and  in  the  houses  and  families  of  their  lords, 
were  a  juster  reason  why  they  should  have  oo  bene- 
fice, than  why  they  should  be  qualified  to  have  nro : 
for,  as  it  standeth  with  christian  policy,  that  such 
attendance  be  in  no  wise  neglected;  because  that 
good,  which  ensueth  thereof  to  the  church  of  God, 
may  exceed,  or  countervail  that  which  may  fi^Uow 
of  their  labours  in  any,  though  never  so  large  a 
congregation ;  so  it  were  reasonable  that  their  main- 
tenance  should  honourably  and  liberally  proceed 
thence,  where  their  labours  be  employed.     Neither 
are  there  wanting  in  the  church  dignities  and  pre- 
ferments not  joined  with  any  exact  cure  of  souls ; 
by  which,  and  by  the  hope  of  which,  such  attendants 
in  ordinary,  who  ought  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are,  of  the  best  gifts  and  sort,  may  be  forther 
encouraged  and  rewarded.   And  as  for  extraordinary 
attendants,  they  may  very  well  retain  the  grace  and 
countenance  of  their  places  and  duties  at  times  io- 
cident  thereunto,  without  discontinuance   or   non- 
residence  in  their  pastoral  charges.     Next  for  the 
case  of  intending  studies  in  the  universities,  it  will 
more  easily  receive  an  answer;  for  studies  do  but 
serve  and  tend  to  the  practice  of  those  studies  :  and 
therefore  for  that  which  is  most  principal  and  final 
to  be  left  undone,  for  the  attending  of  that  which  is 
subservient  and  subministrant,  seemeth  to  be  against 
proportion  of  reason.  Neither  do  I  see,  but  that  they 
proceed  right  well  in  all  knowledge,  which  do  couple 
study  with  their  practice ;  and  do  not  first  study 
altogether,  and  then  practise  altogether ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  very  well  study  at  their  benefices. 
Thirdly,  for  the  case  of  extraordinary  service  of  the 
church ;   as  if  some  pastor  be  sent  to  a  general 
council,  or  here  to  a  convocation ;  and  likewise  for 
the  case  of  necessity,  as  in  the  particular  of  infirmity 
of  body,  and  the  like,  no  man  will  contradict,  but 
that  there  may  be  some  substitution  for  such  a  time. 
But  the  general  case  of  necessity  is  the  case  of  plo* 
ralities;   the  want  of  pastors  and  fnauffietency  of 
livings  considered,  posito,  that  a  man  doth  faithfully 
and  incessantly  divide  his  labours  between  two  cures; 
which  kind  of  necessity  I  come  now  to  speak  of  in 
the  handling  of  pluralities. 

For  pluralities,  in  case  the  number  of  able  ndnis- 
ters  were  sufficient,  and  the  value  of  beneficea  were 
sufficient,  then  pluralities  were  in  no  sort  tolerable. 
But  we  must  take  heed  we  desire  not  coatrarict. 
For  to  desire  that  every  parish  should  be  iumishtd 
with  a  sufficient  preacher,  and  to  desire  that  pb* 
ralities  be  foHhwith  taken  away,  is  to  desire  tfaiags 
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oea  aod  jndgmest,  Ae  better  thereby  able  to  guide 
«Dd  gorem  bis  alTairs,  both  in  practice,  in  treaty,  and 
adioB.  Moreover,  the  diseased  estate  of  the  world 
I  istb  so  concar  with  this  his  active  forwardness,  as 
!  it  ^feth  him  matter  to  work  upon :  and  he  is  the 
■vAj  man  to  be  seen  of  all  them  in  distress,  or  de- 
[  VDQ9  of  alteration.  A  matter  of  special  furtherance 
t»  sU  such  as  have  achieved  great  things,  when 
t^rr  have  found  matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

lod  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  prince  in  this 
•fart  of  the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the 
liikf,  towards  whom  they  in  distress  may  torn  their 
'^ti  We  do  plainly  see  in  the  most  countries  of 
-Aiutendom  so  unsound  and  shaken  an  estate,  as 
Avtreth  the  help  of  some  great  person,  to  set  to- 
-and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder  and  out  of 
Wherefore  the  presumption  is  great,  that  if 

I  prince  continue  this  his  course,  he  is  likely  to 
a    mighty  potentate :   for,  one  enterprise 

ng;  other  will  be  offered,  and  still  men  evil  at 
;  and  desirous  of  a  head  and  captain,  will  run  to 
that  is  fittest  to  receive  them.  Besides,  the 
Arnch,  desirous  to  shake  off  the  civil  wars,  must 
IMs  attempt  somewhat  abroad.  This  duke  first 
k  intelUgencc  with  the  count  Ludovic  in  king 
febrWs  days,  and  an  enterprise  to  escape  from  the 
Unrt,  sod  in  this  king's  time  joined  with  them  of 
tk  rfligton  and  malcontents :  after  was  carried 
i^pnut  them  ;  seeketh  the  marriage  with  her 
Pijesty,  so  mighty  a  princess,  as  it  were  to  marry 
jfcijhl  with  his  activity. 

'  He  bath  had  practice  in  Germany  to  be  created 
ItDf  of  Romans,  made  a  sudden  voyage  with  great 
pi^tion  into  the  Low  Countries,  now  is  there 
Vpio  vith  better  success  than  so  soon  was  looked  for. 
The  king  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to 
Charles  the  fifth,  about  sixty  years  of 
^  a  prince  of  great  understanding,  subtle  and 
Jptriog,  diligent  and  cruel.  This  king  especially 
to  made  his  benefit  of  the  time,  where  his  last 
•tempt  on  Portugal  deserveth  exact  consideration, 
Aeitby  at  by  the  workmanship  to  know  the  master. 
•'  The  first  success  he  had  was  at  St.  Quintin,  where 
k  got  a  notable  hand  of  the  French ;  he  sought  to 
•iwe  the  Low  Countries  to  an  absolute  subjection. 

H<  hath  kept  France  in  continual  broil,  where, 
jHhii  pensions  and  the  favour  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
■y  tteans  of  the  queen-mother  in  contemplation  of 
Wtrieces,  he  beareth  great  sway.  With  the  pope 
*  is  M  linked,  as  he  may  do  what  him  list,  and 
•*P<*e  of  that  authority  to  serve  his  purposes  :  as 
■•  has  gotten  great  authority  in  pretending  to  pro- 
^  the  church  and  religion. 

He  posaesseth  the  one  half  of  Italy,  comprehend- 
•j  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  Naples  and  Milan ; 
w  which  estates  do  yield  him  little  other  profit, 
«<t  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Spaniards  as  he 
■*fpeth  there  always. 

The  duke  of  Florence  relieth  greatly  upon  him, 
■  ^^  m  respect  of  the  state  of  Siena,  as  of  the 
f*'^  he  boldeth,  and  of  his  greatness.  Lucca  is 
**^  his  protection*  Genoa,  the  one  faction  at  his 
potion,  with  their  galleys :  at  his  pension  is  most 
*»«e|reate«t  there. 

»«.  I  as 
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Besides  the  Low  Countries,  he  boldeth  the  French 
Comt6,  the  best  used  of  all  his  subjects,  and  Luxem- 
bourg :  the  West  Indies  furnish  him  gold  and 
silver,  the  which  he  consumeth  in  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  pensions,  and  is  greatly  in- 
debted, while  he  worketh  on  the  foundation  his 
father  laid,  to  erect  a  monarchy,  the  which  if  he 
succeed  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  he  is  likely  to 
achieve,  unless  death  do  cut  him  off. 

He  hath  one  son  of  the  years  of  five  by  his  last 
wife,  two  daughters  by  the  French  king's  sister,  two 
base  sons. 

He  hath   greatly  sought   the  marriage  of  the 

queen's  daughter  of  France,  sister  to  his  last  wife, 

and  cousin  german  removed. 

His  revenues  are  reckoned  to  amount  j!l«*  J*i?iL 

rcvfnucs  are 
to  Sixteen  miUions.  thousrfat  to  be 

The  chief  in  credit  with  him  of  mar-  Jg,"*^  *»^^ 
tial  men  and  for  counsel  are  —  - 

He  maketh  accoimt  to  have  in  continual  pay 
50,000  soldiers. 

He  maintaineth  galleys  to  the  number  of  140, 
whereof  there  are  sixty  in  Portugal,  the  rest  are  at 
Naples,  and  other  places.  Now  is  on  league  with 
the  Turk. 

D.  Antonio,  elect  king  of  Portugal,  Portugal 
thrust  out  by  the  king  of  Spain,  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  mild  spirit,  sober  and  discreet : 
he  is  now  in  France,  where  he  hath  levied  soldiers, 
whereof  part  are  embarked,  hoping  by  the  favour 
of  that  king,  and  the  good-will  the  Portugals  do 
bear  him,  to  be  restored  again.  He  holdeth  the 
Torges,  and  the  East-Indians  yet  remain  well  affected 
to  him,  a  case  of  itself  deserving  the  considering  and 
relief  of  all  other  princes.  Besides  in  his  person, 
his  election  to  be  noted  with  the  title  he  claimeth 
very  singular,  and  seldom  the  like  seen,  being 
chosen  of  all  the  people ;  the  great  dangers  he  hath 
escaped  likewise  at  sundry  times. 

The  king  of  Poland,  Stephen  Ba- 
toaye,  a  baron  of  Hungary,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Turk  chosen  king  of  the  Pollacks, 
after  the  escape  made  by  the  French  king;  a  prince 
of  the  greatest  value  and  courage  of  any  at  this  day, 
of  competent  years,  sufficient  wisdom,  the  which  he 
hath  showed  in  the  siege  of  Danske,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Muscovite. 

The  Hungarians  could  be  content  to  exchange 
the  emperor  for  him.  The  Bohemians  likewise 
wish  him  in  the  stead  of  the  other.  He  were  like  to 
attain  to  the  empire,  were  not  that  mortal  enmity 
between  those  two  nations  as  could  not  agree  in  one 
subjection. 

Straight  upon  his  election  he  married  the  In&nt 
of  Poland,  somewhat  in  years  and  crooked,  only  to 
content  the  Pollacks,  but  never  companied  with  her. 
He  doth  tolerate  there  all  religions,  himself  beareth 
the  mass,  but  is  not  thought  to  be  a  papist :  he  had 
a  great  part  of  his  education  in  Turkey,  after  served 
the  last  emperor. 

Frederick  the  second,  of  forty-eight 
years,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  j 
his    wife    Sophia,    daughter    to   Ulricke   duke    of 
Mechelebourg,  by  whom  he  hath  six  children,  four 
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daughters  and  two  sons,  Christianus  and  Ulricus, 
the  eldest  of  five  years  of  age. 

The  chiefest  about  him,  Nicolas  Cose  his  chan- 
cellor, in  whose  counsel  he  doth  much  repose. 

He  hath  always  800  horse  about  his  court,  to 
whom  he  giveth  ten  dollars  the  month. 

His  father  deceased  in  the  year  1559,  after  which 
he  had  wars  ten  years  space  with  the  Swede,  which 
gave  him  occasion  to  arm  by  sea.  His  navy  is  six 
great  ships  of  1500  ton,  and  fifteen  smaller,  ten 
galleys  which  sail  to  pass  the  Straits. 

His  revenues  grow  chiefly  in  customs,  and  such 
living  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the  abbeys,  and 
bishops,  whereby  he  is  greatly  enriched :  his  chief 
haven  is  Copenhagen,  where  always  his  navy  lieth. 

His  brother  John,  duke  of  Hoist  in  Jutland, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Inferior 
Saxony. 

Magnus,  his  other  brother,  bishop  of  Courland, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Muscovite's  brother. 

The  chiefest  wars  that  the  king  of  Denmark  hath 
is  with  Sweden,  with  whom  now  he  hath  peace. 
The  duke  of  Hoist  is  uncle  to  the  king  now  reign- 
ing ;  they  make  often  alliances  with  Scotland. 

John,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gus- 
tavus. 

This  Gustavus  had  four  sons,  Erick,  John,  Mag- 
nus, Charles. 


Erick  married  a  soldier's  daughter*  by  whom  U 
had  divers  children,  and  died  in  prison. 

John,  now  king,  married  the  sister  of  Sigi<mond 
late  king  of  Poland. 

Magnus  bestraught  of  his  wits. 

Charles  married  a  daughter  of  the  Pakgravc. 

Five  daughters  of  Gustavus. 

Katherine  married  to  the  earl  of  East-FrimrUntL 

Anne  to  one  of  the  Palsgraves. 

Cicilia  to  the  marquis  of  Baden. 

Sophia  to  the  duke  of  Inferior  Saxony. 

Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Mecleburg.  I 

This  prince  is  of  no  great  force  nor  wealth,  but  J 
late  hath  increased  his  navigation  by  reason  of  iW 
wars  between  him  and  the  Dane,  the  which,  tbJ 
wars  ceasing,  they  hardly  maintain. 

The  Muscovite  emperor  of  Russia,  ^ 

John  Basil,  of  threescore  years  of  age, 
in  league  and  amity  with  no  prince ;  always  at  wntt 
with  the  Tartarians,  and  now  with  the  Pc^ake. 

He  is  advised  by  no  council,  but  govemeth  aUo 
gether  like  a  tyrant.  He  bath  one  son  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  Not  long  sithence  this  prince  depo«i 
himself,  and  set  in  his  place  a  Tartar,  whom  he  n 
moved  again.  Of  late  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rr>n>E 
giving  some  hope  to  submit  himself  to  that  sn 
Their  religion  is  nearest  the  Greek  church,  full « 
superstition  and  idolatry. 


MR.  BACON'S  DISCOURSE 


PRAISE    OF    HIS    SOVEREIGN. 


No  praise  of  magnanimity,  nor  of  love,  nor  of 
knowledge,  can  intercept  her  praise,  that  planteth 
and  nourisheth  magnanimity  by  her  example,  love 
by  her  person,  and  knowledge  by  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  her  times.  And  if  these  rich  pieces  be 
so  fair  unset,  what  are  they  set,  and  set  in  all  per- 
fection P  Magnanimity  no  doubt  consisteth  in  con- 
tempt of  peril,  in  contempt  of  profit,  and  in  meriting 
of  the  times  wherein  one  liveth.  For  contempt  of 
peril,  see  a  lady  that  cometh  to  a  crown  after  the 
experience  of  some  adverse  fortune,  which  for  the 
most  part  extenuateth  the  mind,  and  maketh  it  ap- 
prehensive of  fears.  No  sooner  she  taketh  the 
sceptre  into  her  sacred  hands,  but  she  putteth  on  a 
resolution  to  make  the  greatest,  the  most  important, 
the  most  dangerous  that  can  be  in  a  state,  the  alter- 
ation of  religion.  This  she  doth,  not  after  a 
sovereignty  established  and  continued  by  sundry 
years,  when  custom  might  have  bred  in  her  people 
a  more  absolute  obedience ;  when  trial  of  her  ser- 
vants might  have  made  her  more  assured  whom  to 
employ;  when  the  reputation  of  her  policy  and 
virtue  might  have  made  her  government  redoubted : 


but  at  the  very  entrance  of  her  reign,  when  she  mJ 
green  in  authority,  her  servants  scant  known  w 
her,  the  adverse  part  not  weakened,  her  own  pul 
not  confirmed.  Neither  doth  she  reduce  or  reuntfj 
her  realm  to  the  religion  of  the  states  about  h<r 
that  the  evil  inclination  of  the  subject  might  U 
countervailed  by  the  good  correspondence  in  fmrtsi 
parts :  but  contrariwise,  she  introduceth  a  rehpid 
exterminated  and  persecuted  both  at  home  av 
abroad.  Her  proceeding  herein  is  not  by  dej»re«  fi« 
by  stealth,  but  absolute  and  at  once.  Was  she  va 
couraged  thereto  by  the  strength  she  found  in  lea^r^H 
and  alliances  with  great  and  potent  confedcrM^i 
No,  but  she  found  her  realm  in  wars  with  her  uc^ 
est  and  mightiest  neighbours.  She  stond  single  mi*! 
alone,  and  in  league  only  with  one,  that  after  th< 
people  of  her  nation  had  made  his  wars,  left  h«r  t^ 
make  her  own  peace :  one  that  could  never  tt  \'i 
any  solicitation  moved  to  renew  the  treaties ;  aihl 
one  that  since  hath  proceeded  from  doubtful  t^rsRi 
of  amity  to  the  highest  acts  of  hostility.  Yei,  r«*'i 
withstanding  the  opposition  so  great,  the  support  ^ 
weak,  the  season  so  improper ;  yet,  I  say,  liraW 
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h  was  a  religion  wherein  she  was  nourished  and 
brought  up;  a  religion  that  freed  her  subjects  from 
pretence  of  foreign  powers,  and  indeed  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  she  brought  to  pass  this  great  work  with  suc- 
cess worthy  so  noble  a  resolution.  See  a  queen  that, 
when  a  deep  and  secret  conspiracy  was  plotted  against 
her  sacred  person,  practised  by  subtile  instruments, 
embraced  by  violent  and  desperate  humours,  strength- 
ened and  bound  by  vows  and  sacraments,  and  the 
same  was  revealed  unto  her,  (and  yet  the  nature  of 
the  affairs  required  farther  ripening  before  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  of  the  parties,)  was  content  to  put 
herself  into  the  guard  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
her  own  prudence,  to  have  some  of  the  conspirators 
in  her  eyes,  to  suffer  them  to  approach  to  her  per- 
son, to  take  a  petition  of  the  hand  that  was  conjured 
for  her  death;  and  that  with  such  majesty  of  coun- 
tenance, such  mildness  and  serenity  of  gesture,  such 
nrt  and  impression  of  words,  as  had  been  sufficient 
to  have  represt  and  bound  the  hand  of  a  conspirator, 
if  he  had  not  been  discovered.  Lastly,  see  a  queen, 
that  when  her  realm  was  to  have  been  invaded  by 
an  army,  the  preparation  whereof  was  like  the  travel 
of  an  elephant,  the  provisions  were  infinite,  the  set- 
ting forth  whereof  was  the  terror  and  wonder  of 
Europe ;  it  was  not  seen  that  her  chear,  her  fashion, 
hrr  ordinary  manner  was  any  thing  altered :  not  a 
cloud  of  that  storm  did  appear  in  that  countenance 
wherein  peace  doth  ever  shine  ;  but  with  excellent 
assurance,  and  advised  security,  she  inspired  her 
council,  animated  her  nobility,  redoubled  the  cour- 
age of  her  people,  still  having  this  noble  appre- 
hension, not  only  that  she  would  communicate  her 
fortune  with  them,  but  that  it  was  she  that  would 
protect  them,  and  not  they  her :  which  she  testified 
hy  no  less  demonstration  than  her  presence  in  camp. 
Therefore,  that  magnanimity  that  neither  feareth 
greatness  of  alteration,  nor  the  views  of  conspirators, 
nor  the  power  of  enemy,  is  more  than  heroical. 

For  contempt  of  profit,  consider  her  oflfers,  con- 
aider  her  purchases.  She  hath  reigned  in  a  most 
populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly 
maUipIied,  wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly  de- 
^ed.  She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the  power 
of  her  arms  in  the  memorable  voyages  and  invasions 
prosperously  made  and  achieved  by  sundry  her  no- 
hle  progenitors.  She  had  not  wanted  pretences,  as 
well  of  claim  and  right,  as  of  quarrel  and  revenge. 
She  hath  reigned  during  the  minority  of  some  of 
her  neighbour  princes,  and  during  the  factions  and 
'livisions  of  their  people  upon  deep  and  irreconcila- 
Me  quarrels,  and  during  the  embracing  greatness  of 
«ome  one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak  through 
too  much  burthen,  as  others  are  through  decay  of 
strength ;  and  yet  see  her  sitting  as  it  were  within 
|he  compass  of  her  sands.  Scotland,  that  doth  as 
it  were  eclipse  her  island  j  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  which  for  wealth,  commodity  of 
traflic,  affection  to  our  nation,  were  most  meet  to  be 
annexed  to  this  crown ;  she  left  the  possessions  of 
fhe  one,  and  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  other : 
^  that  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  her  means, 
^^f  justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of 
her  opportunity ;  she  hath  continued  her  first  mind, 
2  B  2 


she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received 
the  limits  of  her  dominions,  and  the  world  the  limits 
of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained  all  victories. 

For  her  merits,  who  doth  not  acknowledge,  that  she 
hath  been  as  a  star  of  most  fortunate  influence  upon 
the  age  wherein  she  hath  shined  ?  Shall  we  speak 
of  merit  of  clemency  P  or  merit  of  beneficence  P 
Where  shall  a  man  take  the  most  proper  and  natural 
trial  of  her  royal  clemency  ?  "Will  it  best  appear 
in  the  injuries  that  were  done  unto  her  before  she 
attained  the  crown  ?  or  after  she  is  seated  in  her 
throne  ?  or  that  the  commonwealth  is  incorporated 
in  her  person  P  Then  clemency  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, as  a  dangerous  encounter  of  justice  and  policy. 
And  therefore,  who  did  ever  note  that  she  did  relent 
after  that  she  was  established  in  her  kingdom,  of 
the  wrongs  done  unto  her  former  estate  ?  Who  doth 
not  remember  how  she  did  revenge  the  rigour  and 
rudeness  of  her  jailer  by  a  word,  and  that  no  bitter 
but  salt,  and  such  as  showed  rather  the  excellency 
of  her  wit  than  any  impression  of  her  wrong  ?  Yea, 
and  farther,  is  it  not  so  manifest,  that  since  her 
reign,  notwithstanding  the  principle  that  princes 
should  not  neglect,  "  That  the  commonwealth's 
wrong  is  included  in  themselves;"  yet  when  it  is 
question  of  drawing  the  sword,  there  is  ever  a  con- 
flict between  the  justice  of  her  place,  joined  with  the 
necessity  of  her  state  and  her  royal  clemency,  which 
as  a  sovereign  and  precious  balm,  continually  dis- 
tilleth  from  her  fair  hands,  and  falleth  into  the  wounds 
of  many  that  have  incurred  the  offence  of  her  law. 

Now,  for  her  beneficence,  what  kind  of  persons 
have  breathed  during  her  most  happy  reign,  but 
have  had  the  benefit  of  her  virtues  conveyed  unto 
themP  Take  a  view,  and  consider,  whether  they 
have  not  extended  to  subjects,  to  neighbours,  to  re- 
mote strangers,  yea,  to  her  greatest  enemies.  For 
her  subjects,  where  shall  we  begin  in  such  a  maze 
of  benefits  as  presenteth  itself  to  remembrance? 
Shall  we  speak  of  the  purging  away  of  the  dross  of 
religion,  the  heavenly  treasure ;  or  that  of  money, 
the  earthly  treasure  ?  The  greater  was  touched  be- 
fore, and  the  latter  deserveth  not  to  be  forgotten.  For 
who  believeth  not,  that  knoweth  any  thing  in  matter 
of  estate,  of  the  great  absurdities  and  frauds  that  arise 
of  divorcing  the  legal  estimation  of  moneys  from  the 
general,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  natural  estimation  of 
metals,  and  again  of  the  uncertainty  and  wavering 
values  of  coins,  a  very  labyrinth  of  cozenages  and 
abuse,  yet  such  as  great  princes  have  made  their  profit 
of  towards  their  own  people.  Pass  on  from  the  mint 
to  the  revenue  and  receipts  :  there  shall  you  find, 
no  raising  of  rents,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of 
prices  and  the  usage  of  times ;  but  the  over  value, 
besides  a  reasonable  fine  left  for  the  relief  of  tenants 
and  reward  of  servants ;  no  raising  of  customs,  not- 
withstanding her  continual  charges  of  setting  to  the 
sea ;  no  extremity  taken  of  forfeiture  and  penal  laws, 
means  used  by  some  kings  for  the  gathering  of  great 
treasures.  A  few  forfeitures,  indeed,  not  taken  to 
her  own  purse,  but  set  over  to  some  others  for  the 
trial  only,  whether  gain  could  bring  those  laws  to 
be  well  executed,  which  the  ministers  of  justice  did 
neglect.     But  after  it  was  found,  that  only  compas- 
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sions  were  used,  and  the  law  never  the  nearer  the 
execution,  the  coarse  was  straight  sappressed  and 
discontiooed.  Yea,  there  have  been  made  laws  more 
than  one  in  her  time  for  tlie  restraint  of  the  vex- 
ations of  informers  and  promoters:  nay,  a  course 
taken  by  her  own  direction  for  the  repealing  of  all 
heavy  and  snared  laws,  if  it  had  not  been  crossed 
by  those  io  whom  the  benefit  should  have  redounded. 
There  shall  you  find  no  new  taxes,  impositions,  nor 
devices ;  but  the  benevolence  of  the  subject  freely 
oflTered  by  assent  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
ancient  rates,  and  with  great  moderation  in  assess- 
ment ;  and  not  so  only,  but  some  new  forms  of  con- 
tribution offered  likewise  by  the  subject  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  demonstration  of  their  devotion  only 
accepted,  but  the  thing  never  put  in  ure.  There 
shall  you  find  loans,  but  honourably  answered  and 
paid,  as  it  were  the  contract  of  a  private  man.  To 
conclude,  there  shall  you  find  monies  levied  upon 
failts  of  land,  alienation,  though  not  of  the  ancient 
patrimony,  yet  of  the  rich  and  commodious  pur- 
chases and  perquisites  of  the  crown  only,  because 
she  will  not  be  grievous  and  burdensome  to  the 
people.  This  treasure,  so  innocently  levied,  so 
honourably  gathered  and  raised,  with  such  tender- 
ness to  the  subject,  without  any  baseness  or  dryness 
at  all ;  how  hath  it  been  expended  and  employed? 
Where  be  the  wasteful  buildings,  and  the  exorbitant 
and  prodigal  donatives,  the  sumptuous  dissipations 
in  pleasures,  and  vain  ostentations,  which  we  find 
have  exhausted  the  coffers  of  so  many  kings?  It  is 
the  honour  of  her  house,  the  royal  remunerating  of 
her  servants,  the  preservation  of  her  people  and 
state,  the  protection  of  her  suppliants  and  allies,  the 
encounter,  breaking,  and  defeating  the  enemies  of 
her  realm,  that  hath  been  the  only  pores  and  pipes 
whereby  the  treasure  hath  issued.  Hath  it  been 
the  sinews  of  a  blessed  and  prosperous  peace  ?  Hath 
she  bought  her  peace  ?  Hath  she  lent  the  king  of 
Spain  money  upon  some  cavillation  not  to  be  re- 
peated, and  so  bought  his  favour  ?  And  hath  she 
given  large  pensions  to  corrupt  his  council  ?  No, 
but  she  hath  used  the  most  honourable  diversion  of 
troubles  that  can  be  in  the  world.  She  hath  kept 
the  fire  from  her  own  walls  by  seeking  to  quench 
it  in  her  neighbours.  That  poor  brand  of  the  state 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  other  of  the  crown  of  France 
that  remaineth,  had  been  in  ashes  but  for  the  ready 
fountain  of  her  continual  benignity .  For  the  honour 
of  her  house  it  is  well  known,  that  almost  the  uni- 
versal manners  of  the  times  doth  incline  to  a  certain 
parsimony  and  dryness  in  that  kind  of  expense ;  yet 
she  retaineth  the  ancient  magnificence,  the  allowance 
as  full,  the  charge  greater  than  in  time  of  her  father, 
or  any  king  before :  the  books  appear,  the  compu- 
tation will  not  flatter.  And  for  the  remunerating 
and  rewarding  of  her  servants,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  court,  let  a  man  cast  and  sum  up  all  the  books 
of  gifts,  fee-farms,  leases,  and  custodies  that  have 
passed  her  bountiful  hands.  Let  him  consider 
again  what  a  number  of  commodious  and  gainful 
offices  heretofore  bestowed  upon  men  of  other  edu- 
cation and  profession,  have  been  withdrawn  and 
^nnfprred  upon  her  court     Let  him  remember,  what 


a  number  of  other  gifb  disguised  by  other  names, 
but  in  effect  as  good  as  money  given  out  of  her 
coffers,  have  been  granted  by  her ;  and  he  wiO  con- 
clude, that  her  royal  mind  i^  far  above  her  means. 
The  other  benefits  of  her  politic,  clement,  and  gra- 
cious government  towards  the  sabjects  arc  without 
number ;  the  state  of  justice  good,  notwithstanding 
the  great  snbtilty  and  humorous  affections  of  these 
times;  the  security  of  peace  greater  dian  can  be 
described  by  that  verse : 

"  TutuB  hot  etenim  mrm  pcrambukt ; 
Nutrit  nira  Ceres,  ftlmaqoe  Fauabtas.** 

Or  that  other, 

"  Condit  quifque  diem  coUilnis  tn  tuis.'* 

The  opulency  of  the  peace  such,  as  if  yon  have  re- 
spect, to  fnke  one  sign  for  many,  to  the  number  of 
fair  houses  that  have  been  built  since  her  reign,  as 
Augustus  said,  **  that  he  had  received  the  city  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;"  so  she  may  say,  she 
received  it  a  realm  of  cottages,  and  hath  made  it  a 
realm  of  palaces :  the  state  of  traffic  great  and  rich; 
the  customs,  notwithstanding  these  wars  and  inter- 
ruptions, not  fallen :  many  profitable  trades,  many 
honourable  discoveries:  and  lastly,  to  make  an  end 
where  no  end  is,  the  shipping  of  this  realm  so  ad- 
vanced and  made  so  mighty  and  potent,  as  this  island 
is  become,  as  the  natural  site  thereof  deserved,  the 
lady  of  the  sea  ;  a  point  of  so  high  consequence,  as 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  commandment  of  the 
sea  is  an  abridgement  or  a  quintessence  of  a  oni* 
versal  monarchy. 

This  and  much  more  hath  she  merited  of  her  sab- 
jects :  now  to  set  forth  the  merit  of  her  neighbomi 
and  the  states  about  her.  It  seemeth  the  things  have 
made  themselves  purveyors  of  continual,  new,  and 
noble  occasions  for  her  to  show  them  benignity,  and 
that  the  fires  of  troubles  abroad  have  been  ordained 
to  be  as  lights  and  tapers  to  make  her  virtue  and 
magnanimity  more  apparent.  For  when  that  one, 
stranger  bom,  the  family  of  Guise,  being  as  a  hasty 
weed  sprung  up  in  a  night,  had  spread  itself  to  a 
greatness,  not  civil  but  seditions ;  a  greatness,  not  of 
encounter  of  the  ancient  nobility,  not  of  pre-eminency 
in  the  favour  of  kings,  and  not  remiss  of  affairs  from 
kings ;  but  a  greatness  of  innovation  in  state,  of 
usurpations  of  authority,  of  affecting  of  crowns ;  and 
that  accordingly,  under  colour  of  consanguinity  and 
religion,  they  had  brought  French  forces  into  Scot- 
land, in  the  alisence  of  their  king  and  qnecn  being 
within  their  usurped  tutele ;  and  that  the  ancient 
nobility  of  this  realm,  seeing  the  imminent  danger 
of  reducing  that  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners  and  their  faction,  had,  according  to  the 
good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  prayed 
her  neighbourly  succours :  she  undertook  the  action, 
expeUed  the  strangers,  restored  the  nobility  to  their 
degree.  And  lest  any  man  should  think  her  intent 
was  to  unnestle  ill  neighbours,  and  not  to  aid  good 
neighbours,  or  that  she  was  readier  to  restore  what 
was  invaded  by  others  than  to  render  what  was  in 
her  own  hands;  see  if  the  time  provided  not  a  new 
occasion  afterwards,  when  through  their  owiidivi- 
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,  withoat  the  intermitfe  of  strangers,  her  forces 
vere  agun  sooght  and  required ;  she  forsook  them 
BOC,  ptefafled  so  far  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  strength  of  that  kingdom, 
mth  peace,  incontinently,  without  cunctations  or 
oniDations,  the  preambles  of  a  wavering  faith,  she 
fifidered  with  all  honour  and  security ;  and  his  per- 
iin  to  sale  and  faithful  hands ;  and  so  ever  after 
during  his  minority  continued  his  principal  guardian 
isd  protector.  In  the  time  and  between  the  two 
oecafions  of  Scotland,  when  the  same  faction  of 
Gwie,  covered  still  with  pretence  of  religion,  and 
ttvngthened  by  the  desire  of  retaining  government 
a  the  queen- mother  of  France,  had  raised  and  moved 
pTiI  wars  in  that  kingdom,  only  to  extirpate  the 
ItBOfDt  nobility,  by  shocking  them  one  against 
nother,  and  to  waste  that  realm  as  a  candle  which 
K  lighted  at  both  ends :  and  that  those  of  the  reli- 
pm,  being  near  of  the  blood-royal,  and  otherwise 
if  &e  greatest  house  in  France,  and  great  officers  of 
^  crovn  opposed  themselves  only  against  their  in- 
ttlfncy,  and  to  their  supports  called  in  her  aid, 
firiDganto  them  Newhaven  for  a  place  of  security: 
m  with  what  alacrity,  in  tender  regard  towards  the 
fcitune  of  that  young  king,  whose  name  was  used 
Iftthe  suppliants  of  his  strength,  she  embraced  the 
uterprue ;  and  by  their  support  and  reputation  the 
9Bie  party  suddenly  made  great  proceedings,  and  in 
mdaiion  made  their  peace  as  they  would  them- 
nhei:  and  although  they  joined  themselves  against 
Iker,  sod  perfomied  the  parts  rather  of  good  patriots 
te  of  good  confederates,  and  that  after  great  de- 
■ODitration  of  valour  in  her  subjects.  For  as  the 
Itmch  will  to  this  day  report,  specially  by  the  great 
•ortaHty  by  the  band  of  God,  and  the  rather  be- 
OMc  it  is  known  she  did  never  much  affect  the 
Ming  of  that  town  to  her  own  use ;  it  was  left, 
Ml  her  forcea  withdrawn,  yet  did  that  nothing 
Canaiah  her  merit  of  the  crown,  and  namely  of  that 
pwy  who  recovered  by  it  such  strength,  as  by  that 
*«d  no  other  thing  they  subsisted  long  after :  and 
ktt  that  any  ahoold  sinisterly  and  maliciously  inter- 
fret  that  she  did  ooorish  those  divisions ;  who  know- 
ttb  not  what  faithful  advice,  continual  and  earnest 
*Alicitatian  she  used  by  her  ambassadors  and  minis- 
toi  to  the  French  kings  saecessively,  and  to  their 
■ofher,  to  move  them  to  keep  their  edicts  of  pacifi- 
«tion,  to  retain  their  own  authority  and  greatness 
ky  !l»e  onion  of  her  subjects  P  Which  counsel,  if  it 
W  been  as  happily  followed,  as  it  was  prudently 
«d  tjnccrely  given,  France  at  this  day  had  been  a 
M  floorishtng  kingdom,  which  now  is  a  theatre  of 
^wy.  And  now  at  last,  when  the  said  house  of 
^ae  being  one  of  the  whips  of  God,  whereof  them- 
^vei  are  but  the  cords,  and  Spain  the  stock,  had  by 
•wir  infinite  aspiring  practices  wrought  the  miracles 
^  itites,  to  make  a  king  in  possession  long  estab- 
^^^  to  play  again  for  his  crown,  without  any  title 
••  *  competitor,  without  any  invasion  of  a  foreign 
*f^^ny,  yea,  without  any  combination  in  substance  of 
*  Uood-royal  or  nobility  j  but  only  by  furring  in 
tiMUinotu  persons  into  sundry  governments,  and  by 
ta4kmg  the  populace  of  towns  drunk  with  seditious 
F'^^chen;  and  that  king  Henry  the  third,  awaked 


by  those  pressing  dangers,  was  compelled  to  execute 
the  duke  of  Guise  without  ceremony ;  and  yet  never- 
theless found  the  despair  of  so  many  persons  embark- 
ed and  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  so  violent,  as  the 
flame  thereby  was  little  assuaged;  so  that  he  was 
enforced  to  implore  her  aids  and  succours  :  consider 
how  l>enign  care  and  good  correspondence  she  gave 
to  the  distressed  requests  of  that  king  ;  and  he  soon 
after  being,  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  a  wretched 
Jacobin  lifted  up  against  the  sacred  person  of  his 
natural  sovereign,  taken  away,  not  wherein  the 
criminous  blood  of  Guise,  but  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  hath  often  spilled  by  instigation  of  him 
and  his  house  was  revenged,  and  that  this  worthy 
gentleman  who  reigneth  come  to  the  crown ;  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  so  grateful  a  king,  nor  by  so 
observing  an  age,  how  ready,  how  opportune  and 
reasonable,  how  royal  and  sufficient  her  succours 
were,  whereby  she  enlarged  him  at  that  time,  and 
preferred  him  to  his  t>etter  fortune :  and  ever  since 
in  those  tedious  wars,  wherein  he  hath  to  do  with  a 
hydra,  or  a  monster  with  many  heads,  she  hath 
supported  him  with  treasure,  with  forces,  and  with 
employment  of  one  that  she  favoureth  most  What 
shall  I  speak  of  the  offering  of  Don  Anthony  to  his 
fortune  ,*  a  devoted  catholic,  only  commended  unto 
her  by  his  oppressed  state  P  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
great  storm  of  a  mighty  invasion,  not  of  preparation, 
but  in  act,  by  the  Turk  upon  the  king  of  Poland, 
lately  dissipated  only  by  the  beams  of  her  reputa^ 
tion ;  which  with  the  Grand  Signer  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  put  together  P  But 
let  me  rest  upon  the  honourable  and  continual  aid 
and  relief  she  hath  gotten  to  the  distressed  and  de- 
solate people  of  the  Low  Countries ;  a  people  recom- 
mended unto  her  by  ancient  confederacy  and  daily 
intercourse,  by  their  cause  so  innocent,  and  their 
fortune  so  lamentable.  And  yet  notwitlistanding,  to 
keep  the  conformity  of  her  own  proceeding  never 
stained  with  the  least  note  of  ambition  or  malice, 
she  refused  the  sovereignty  of  divers  of  those  goodly 
provinces  offered  unto  her  with  great  instance,  to 
have  been  accepted  with  great  contentment  both  of 
her  own  people  and  others,  and  justly  to  be  derived 
either  in  respect  of  the  hostility  of  Spain,  or  in  re- 
spect of  the  conditions,  liberties,  and  privileges  of 
those  subjects,  and  without  charge,  danger,  and 
offence  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  partisans.  She 
hath  taken  upon  her  their  defence  and  protection 
without  any  farther  avail  or  profit  unto  herself,  than 
the  honour  and  merit  of  her  benignity  to  the  people 
that  hath  been  pursued  by  their  natural  king  only 
upon  passion  and  wrath,  in  such  sort  that  he  doth 
consume  his  means  upon  revenge.  And,  having  to 
verify  that  which  I  said,  that  her  merits  have  ex- 
tended to  her  greatest  enemies ;  let  it  be  remember- 
ed what  hath  passed  in  that  matter  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  her :  how  in  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles  there,  she  gave  and  imparted  to  him 
faithful  and  friendly  advice  touching  the  course  that 
was  to  be  taken  for  quieting  and  appeasing  of  them. 
Then  she  interposed  herself  to  most  just  and  reason- 
able capitulations,  wherein  always  should  have  been 
preserved  unto  him  as  ample  interest,  jurisdiction^ 
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and  superiority  in  those  countries  as  he  in  right 
coald  claim,  or  a  prince  well-minded  would  seek  to 
have  :  and,  which  is  the  greatest  point,  she  did  by 
her  advice,  credit,  and  policy,  and  all  good  means, 
interrupt  and  appeach,  that  the  same  people  by  de- 
spair should  not  utterly  alien  and  distract  themselves 
firom  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger :  insomuch, 
that  it  is  most  true,  that  she  did  ever  persuade  the 
duke  of  Anjou  from  that  action,  notwithstanding  the 
affection  she  bai'e  to  that  duke,  and  the  obstinacy 
which  she  saw  daily  growing  in  the  king  of  Spain. 
Lastly,  to  touch  the  mighty  general  merit  of  this 
queen,  bear  in  mind,  that  her  benignity  and  bene- 
ficence hath  been  as  large  as  the  oppression  and 
ambition  of  Spain.  For  to  begin  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  pretended  apostolic  see  is  become 
but  a  donative  cell  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  the 
vicar  of  Christ  is  become  the  king  of  Spain's  chap- 
lain ;  he  parteth  the  coming  in  of  the  new  pope,  for 
the  treasure  of  the  old :  he  was  wont  to  exclude  but 
some  two  or  three  cardinals,  and  to  leave  the  election 
of  the  rest ;  but  now  he  doth  include,  and  present 
directly  some  small  number,  all  incapable  and  in« 
compatible  with  the  conclave,  put  in  only  for  colour, 
except  one  or  two.  The  states  of  Italy,  they  be  like 
little  quillets  of  freehold  being  intermixed  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  honour  or  lordship :  France  is  turned 
upside  down,  the  subject  against  the  king,  cut  and 
mangled  infinitely,  a  country  of  Rodamonts  and  Roy* 
telets,  farmers  of  the  ways :  Portugal  usurped  by 
no  other  title  than  strength  and  vicinity :  the  Low 
Countries  warred  upon,  because  he  seeketh,  not  to 
possess  them,  for  they  were  possessed  by  him  before, 
but  to  plant  there  an  absolute  and  martial  govern- 
ment, and  to  suppress  their  liberties :  the  like  at 
this  day  attempted  upon  Arragon :  the  poor  Indies, 
whereas  the  christian  religion  generally  brought 
enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  all  places  where  it  came, 
in  a  contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to 
be  slaves,  and  slaves  of  most  miserable  condition : 
sundry  trains  and  practices  of  this  king's  ambition 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  the  east  towns,  are 
not  unknown.  Then  it  is  her  government,  and  her 
government  alone,  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and 
fort  of  all  Europe,  which  hath  lett  this  proud  nation 
from  overrunning  all.  If  any  state  be  yet  free  from 
his  factions  erected  in  the  bowels  thereof;  if  there 
be  any  state  wherein  this  faction  is  erected,  that  is 
not  yet  fired  with  civil  troubles ;  if  there  be  any  state 
under  his  protection  upon  whom  he  usurpeth  not ;  if 
there  be  any  subject  to  him  that  enjoyeth  moderate 
liberty,  upon  whom  he  tyrannizeth  not :  let  them  all 
know,  it  is  by  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  queen,  that 
standeth  between  them  and  their  misfortunes.  These 
be  some  of  the  beams  of  noble  and  radiant  magnani- 
mity, in  contempt  of  peril  which  so  manifestly,  in 
contempt  of  profit  which  so  many  admire,  and  in 
merit  of  the  world  which  so  many  include  in  them- 
selves'; set  forth  in  my  simplicity  of  speech  with 
much  loss  of  lustre,  but  with  near  approach  of  truth ; 
as  the  sun  is  seen  in  the  water. 

Now  to  pass  to  the  excellencies  of 
her  person :  the  view  of  them  wholly  and 


A  persona. 


not  severally,  do  make  so  sweet  a  wonder,  as  I  feat 
to  divide  them.  Again,  nobiUty  extracted  out  of  the 
royal  and  victorious  line  of  the  kings  of  England ; 
yea,  both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  fiouriih 
in  her  nobility  as  in  her  beauty,  as  health,  such  ai 
was  like  she  should  have  that  was  brought  forth  by 
two  of  the  most  goodly  princes  of  the  world,  in  the 
strength  of  their  years,  in  the  heat  of  their  love ; 
that  hath  been  injured  neither  with  an  over-liberal 
nor  over-curious  diet,  that  hath  not  been  sustained 
by  an  umbratile  life  still  under  the  roof,  but  strength* 
ened  by  the  use  of  the  pure  and  open  air,  that  still 
retaineth  flower  and  vigour  of  youth.  For  the  beauty 
and  many  graces  of  her  presence,  what  colours  are 
fine  enough  for  such  a  portraiture  P  let  no  light  poet 
be  used  for  such  a  description,  but  the  chastest  and 
the  royalest : 


Of  her  gait; 
Of  her  voice ; 
Of  her  eye ; 
Of  her  colour; 

Of  her  neck ; 
Of  her  hreast ; 
Of  her  hair; 


Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 

Nee  vox  homineiD  sonat. 

Et  Istos  oculis  afflavil  honores. 

Indum  ttanpruineo  vcluti  violaverit  ovtm 

Si  qais  ebur. 

Et  rosea  corvice  refuUiL 

Vestc  sinus  collccla  fluentes. 

Ambrofliaeque  coms  dirioum  verticc 

odorcm 
Spiraverc. 

If  this  be  presumption,  let  him  bear  the  blame 
that  owneth  the  verses.  What  shall  I  speak  of  her 
rare  qualities  of  compliment;  which  as  they  be 
excellent  in  the  things  themselves,  so  they  have 
always  besides  somewhat  of  a  queen :  and  as  queeiw 
use  shadows  and  veils  with  their  rich  apparel ;  me* 
thinks  in  all  her  qualities  there  is  somewhat  that 
flieth  from  ostentation,  and  yet  inviteth  the  mind  to 
contemplate  her  more. 

What  should  I  speak  of  her  excel- 
lent gift  of  speech,  being  a  character 
of  the  greatness  of  her  conceit,  the  height  of  her 
degree,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  nature?  What 
life,  what  edge  is  there  in  those  words  and  glances 
wherewith  at  pleasure  she  can  give  a  man  long  to 
think ;  be  it  that  she  mean  to  daunt  him,  to  en- 
courage  him,  or  to  an^aze  him !  How  admirable 
is  her  discourse,  whether  it  be  in  learning,  state,  or 
love  !  what  variety  of  knowledge  ;  what  rareness  of 
conceit ;  what  choice  of  words ;  what  grace  of 
utterance!  Doth  it  not  appear,  that  though  her 
wit  be  as  the  adamant  of  excellencies,  which  draw- 
eth  out  of  any  book  ancient  or  new,  out  of  aaj 
writing  or  speech,  the  best ;  yet  she  refineth  it,  she 
enricheth  it  far  above  the  value  wherein  it  «  re- 
ceived ?  And  is  her  speech  only  that  language 
which  the  child  leameth  with  pleasure,  and  not 
those  which  the  studious  learn  with  industry? 
Hath  she  not  attained,  besides  her  rare  eloquence 
in  her  own  language,  infinitely  polished  since  her 
happy  times,  changes  of  her  languages  both  learned 
and  modem  ?  so  that  she  is  able  to  negotiate  with 
divers  ambassadors  in  their  own  languages ;  and  that 
with  no  disadvantage  unto  them,  who  I  think  cannot 
but  have  a  great  part  of  their  wits  distracted  from 
their  matters  in  hand  to  the  contemplation  and  ad- 
miration of  such  perfections.  What  should  I  wan- 
der on  to  speak  of  the  excellencies  of  her  nature, 
which  cannot  endure  to  be  looked  on  with  a  discoo- 
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femtird  efe :  of  the  constancy  of  her  faTours,  which 
muketh  service  as  a  journey  by  land,  whereas  the 
«rTioe  of  other  imnces  is  like  an  embarking  by  sea. 
Pnr  lier  royal  wisdom  and  policy  of  government,  he 
dhat  dudl  note  and  observe  the  prudent  temper  she 
■tfth  in  admitting  access ;  of  the  one  side  maintain- 
Of  the  majesty  of  her  degree,  and  on  the  other  side 
hdi  prejtidicing  herself  by  looking  to  her  estate 
Hma^  too  few  windows :  her  exquisite  judgment 
tft  cboonng  and  finding  good  servants,  a  point  be- 
food  the  former :  her  profound  discretion  in  assign- 
ia^  and  appropriating  every  of  them  to  their  aptest 
Moployment :  her  penetrating  sight  in  discovering 
oery  man's  ends  and  drifts  :  her  wonderful  art  in 
keeping  servants  in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite : 
litr  inventing  wit  in  contriving  plots  and  overturns  : 
tter  exact  caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of 
ttiberi  for  her  service:  her  foreseeing  events:  her 
iMfe  of  occasions  :  he  that  shall  consider  of  these, 
uid  other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as 
ke  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a  queen,  so 
%c  «hall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times, 
¥ben  wits  are  so  cunning,  humours  extravagant, 
yaoioos  so  violent,  the  corruptions  so  great,  the 
iisiimolations  so  deep,  factions  so  many  ;  she  hath 
aotvithstanding  done  such  great  things,  and  reigned 
tu  ^iicity. 
\  fotumz,  '^^  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which 
I  did  reserve  for  a  garland  of  her 
knoor;  and  tliat  is,  that  she  liveth  a  virgin,  and 
ikth  no  children :  so  it  is  that  which  makcth  all  her 
«tber  virtues  and  acts  more  sacred,  more  august, 
sore  divine.  Let  them  leave  children  that  leave 
oo  other  memory  in  their  times :  **  Brutorum  ceter* 
mtas,  aoboles."  Revolve  in  histories  the  memories 
*4  happy  men,  and  you  shall  not  find  any  of  rare 
Widty  but  either  he  died  childless,  or  his  line  spent 
Mon  after  his  death ;  or  else  was  unfortunate  in  his 
ebiklren.  Should  a  man  have  them  to  be  slain  by 
In*  Tassals,  as  the  posthumus  of  Alexander  the  Great 
•as?  or  lo  call  them  his  imposthumes,  as  Augustus 
(Wtar  called  his  ?  Peruse  the  catalogue :  Cornelius 
SfUa,  Julius  Ctesar,  Flavins  Vespasianus,  Severus, 
Oon^tantinas  the  Great,  and  many  more.  "  Gene- 
iiff  et  hberi,  hnmana:  creare  et  operari,  divina." 
lad  therefore,  this  objection  removed,  let  us  proceed 
*i>  take  a  view  of  her  fehcity. 
A  fciiduite  ^  °^^*  ^^  fortune  she  never  took : 
only  some  adversity  she  passed  at  the 
ft«,  to  give  her  a  quicker  sense  of  the  prosperity 
(ftxt  should  follow,  and  to  make  her  more  reposed  in 
*he  Divine  Providence.  Well,  she  cometh  to  the 
fniiD :  ti  was  no  small  fortune  to  find  at  her  entrance 
mne  such  servanta  and  counsellors  as  she  then 
Wid.  The  French  king,  who  at  this  time,  by 
fnwa  of  the  peace  concluded  with  Spain,  and  of  the 
wutwrt  he  had  in  Scotland,  might  have  proved  a 
'^l^eroat  neighbour :  by  how  strange  an  accident 
«*<  he  taken  away  I  The  king  of  Spain,  who,  if 
he  would  have  inelinrd  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries 
h  lenity,  considering  the  goodly  revenues  which  he 
^w  from  those  eountries,  the  great  commodity  to 
^^^^  ber  state  from  thence,  might  have  mndc 
**ghty  and  penlons  matches  against  her  repose; 


putteth  on  a  resolution  not  only  to  use  the  means  of 
those  countries,  but  to  spend  and  consume  all  his 
other  means,  the  treasure  of  his  Indies,  and  the  forces 
of  his  ill-compacted  dominions  there  and  upon  them. 
The  Carles  that  rebelled  in  the  North,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  plot,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
strength  and  seal  of  that  commotion,  was  fully  ripe, 
brake  forth,  and  prevented  their  time.  The  king 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  whom  the  king  of  Spain 
would  fain  have  persuaded  that  it  was  a  devouter 
enterprise  to  purge  Christendom,  than  to  enlarge  it, 
though  I  know  some  think  that  he  did  artificially 
nourish  him  in  that  voyage,  is  cut  a-pieces  with  his 
army  in  Africa :  then  hath  the  king  of  Spain  work 
cut  out  to  make  all  things  in  readiness  during  the 
old  cardinal's  time  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal ; 
whereby  his  desire  of  invading  of  England  was  slack- 
ened and  put  off  some  years,  and  by  that  means  was 
put  in  execution  at  a  time  for  some  respects  much 
more  to  his  disadvantage.  And  the  same  invasion, 
like  and  as  if  it  had  been  attempted  before,  it  had 
the  time  much  more  proper  and  favourable ;  so  like- 
wise had  it  in  true  discourse  a  better  season  after- 
wards :  fur,  if  it  had  been  dissolved  till  time  that  the 
League  had  been  better  confirmed  in  France  ;  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been,  if  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  was  the  only  man  of  worth  on  that  side,  had 
lived ;  and  the  French  king  durst  never  have  laid 
hand  upon  him,  had  he  not  been  animated  by  the 
English  victory  against  the  Spaniards  precedent. 
And  then,  if  some  maritime  town  had  been  gotten 
into  the  hands  of  the  League,  it  had  been  a  great 
surety  and  strength  to  the  enterprise.  The  popes, 
to  consider  of  them  whose  course  and  policy  it  had 
been,  knowing  her  Majesty's  natural  clemency,  to 
have  temporised  and  dispensed  with  the  papists 
coming  to  church,  that  through  the  mask  of  their 
hypocrisy  they  might  have  been  brought  into  places 
of  government  in  the  state  and  in  the  country :  these, 
contrariwise,  by  the  instigation  of  some  fugitive 
scholars  that  advised  him,  not  that  was  best  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  but  what  agreed  best  with  their  eager 
humours  and  desperate  states ;  discover  and  declare 
themselves  so  far  by  sending  most  seminaries,  and 
taking  of  reconcilements,  as  there  is  now  severity  of 
laws  introduced  for  the  repressing  of  that  sort,  and 
men  of  that  religion  are  become  the  suspect.  What 
should  I  speak  of  so  many  conspiracies  miraculously 
detected  P  the  records  show  the  treasons :  but  it  is 
yet  hidden  in  many  of  them  how  they  came  to  light 
What  should  1  speak  of  the  opportune  death  of  her 
enemies,  and  the  wicked  instruments  towards  her 
estate  P  Don  Juan  died  not  amiss :  Darleigh,  duke 
of  Lenox,  who  was  used  as  an  instrument  to  divorce 
Scotland  from  the  amity  of  England,  died  in  no  ill 
season:  a  man  withdrawn  indeed  at  that  time  to 
France;  but  not  without  great  help.  I  may  not 
mention  the  death  of  some  that  occur  to  mind  :  but 
still  methinks,  they  live  that  should  live,  and  they 
die  that  should  die.  I  would  not  have  the  king  of 
Spain  die  yet ;  he  is  seges  gloriie :  but  when  he 
groweth  dangerous,  or  any  other  besides  him,  I  am 
persuaded  they  will  die.  What  should  I  speak  of 
the  fortunes  of  her  armies,  which,  notwithstanding 
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the  inward  peace  of  this  nation,  were  neTer  more  re< 
nowned  ?  What  should  I  recount  Leith  and  New- 
haven  for  the  honourable  skirmishes  and  services  ? 
they  are  no  blemish  at  all  to  the  militia  of  England. 
In  the  Low  Countries;  the  Lammas  day,  the 
retreat  of  Ghent,  the  day  of  Zutphen,  and  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  this  summer:  the  bravado  in 
Portugal,  and  the  honourable  exploits  in  the  aid  of 
the  French  king,  besides  the  memorable  voyages  in 
the  Indies ;  and  lastly  the  good  entertainment  of  the 
invincible  navy,  which  was  chased  till  the  chasers 
were  weary,  after  infinite  loss,  without  taking  a 
cock^boat,  without  firing  a  sheep-cot,  sailed  on  the 
mercies  of  the  wind,  and  the  discretion  of  their 
adventures,  making  a  perambulation  or  pilgrimage 
about  the  northern  seas,  and  ignobling  many  shores 
and  points  of  land  by  shipwreck:  and  so  returned 


home  with  scorn  and  dishonour  much  gre«ler,  tkic 
the  terror  and  expectation  of  their  setting  forth. 

These  virtues  and  perfections,  with  so  great  feli- 
city, have  made  her  the  hononr  of  her  times,  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  the  suit  and  aspiring  d 
greatest  kings  and  princes,  who  yet  dorst  nerer 
have  aspired  unto  her,  but  as  their  minds  weie 
raised  by  love. 

But  why  do  I  forget  that  words  do  extenuate  sad 
embase  matters  of  so  great  weight?  Time  is  her 
best  commender,  which  never  brought  forth  such  « 
prince,  whose  imperial  virtues  contend  with  the 
excellency  of  her  person :  both  virtues  contend  with 
her  fortune :  and  both  virtue  and  fortune  contead 
with  her  &me. 

"  Orbis  amor,  fatna  carmen,  coliqiie  pupitta  : 
Tu  decuB  omne  tuia,  tu  decua  ipW  ubi  r* 
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It  were  just  and  honourable  for  princes  being  in 
wars  together,  that  howsoever  they  prosecute  their 
quarrels  and  debates  by  arms  and  acts  of  hostility  ; 
yea,  though  the  wars  be  such,  as  they  pretend  the 
utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  forces  and  states  one 
of  another,  yet  they  so  limit  their  passions  as  they 
preserve  two  things  sacred  and  inviolable ;  that  is, 
the  life  and  good  name  each  of  other.  For  the 
wars  are  no  massacres  and  confusions ;  but  they  are 
the  highest  trials  of  right ;  when  princes  and  states, 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  shall  put 
themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding 
of  their  controversies  by  such  success,  as  it  shall 
please  him  to  give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the 
process  of  particular  pleas  between  private  men,  all 
things  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil 
laws ;  so  in  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  the 
law  of  honour ;  which  laws  have  ever  pronounced 
these  two  sorts  of  men,  the  one,  conspirators  against 
the  persons  of  princes ;  the  other,  libellers  against 
their  good  fame;  to  be  such  enemies  of  common 
society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no  not  by  ene> 
mies.  For  in  the  examples  of  times  which  were 
less  corrupted,  we  find  that  when  in  the  greatest 
heats  and  extremities  of  wars,  there  have  been  made 
offers  of  murderous  and  traitorous  attempts  against 
the  person  of  a  prince  to  the  enemy,  they  have  been 
not  only  ejected,  but  also  revealed ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, when  dishonourable  mention  hath  been  made  of  a 
prince  before  an  enemy  prince,  by  some  that  have 


thought  therein  to  please  his  humour,  he  bath 
showed  himself,  contrariwise,  utterly  distasted  there- 
with, and  been  ready  to  contest  for  the  hononr  of  an 
enemy. 

According  to  which  noble  and  magnanimous  kind 
of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Majesty's  proceeding  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  since  the  amity  interrupted,  there  was  never 
any  project  by  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  her  ministers, 
either  moved  or  assented  unto,  for  the  taking  away 
of  the  life  of  the  said  king :  neither  hath  there  been 
any  declaration  or  writing  of  estate,  no  nor  book 
allowed,  wherein  his  honour  hath  been  touched  or 
taxed,  otherwise  than  for  his  ambition ;  a  point 
which  is  necessari^  interlaced  with  her  Majesty's 
own  justification.  80  that  no  man  needeth  to  doabt 
but  that  those  wars  are  grounded,  upon  her  Majesty's 
part,  upon  just  and  honourable  causes,  which  have 
so  just  and  honourable  a  prosecution ;  condderingit 
as  a  much  harder  matter  when  a  prince  is  entemi 
into  wars  to  hold  respect  then,  and  not  to  be  trns- 
ported  with  passion,  than  to  make  moderate  and  jait 
resolutions  in  the  beginnings« 

But  now  if  a  man  look  on  the  other  part,  it  will 
appear  that,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  thought,  by  the 
solicitation  of  traitorous  subjects,  which  is  the  only 
poison  and  corruption  of  all  honourable  war  betweea 
foreigners,  or  by  the  prestunption  of  his  agents  sad 
ministers,  than  by  the  proper  inclination  «f  that 
king,  there  hath  been,  if  not  plotted  and  praelued, 
yet  at  the  least  comforted,  conspiracies  against  ha 
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Uajc^t  ncred  peraon ;  which  nerertheless  God's 
fsiiaem  bath  used  and  turned,  to  ftbow  by  each 
flownloas  ducoiveries  into  how  near  and  preciooa 
ore  ud  custody  it  hath  pleased  him  to  receive  her 
I  IbJMty's  life  and  preserration.  But  in  the  other 
I  ymt  it  it  strange  what  a  nnmber  of  libellous  and 
I  Mmstory  books  and  writings,  and  in  what  variety, 
nth  what  art  and  cunning  handled,  have  been 
iBuwtA  to  pass  through  the  world  in  all  languages 
qitsitber  Majesty  and  her  government;  sometimes 
piettnding  the  gravity  and  authority  of  church 
ienei  to  move  belief;  sometimes  formed  into  re- 
■ooatiaoees  and  advertisements  of  estate  to  move 
Sifind;  sometimes  presented  as  it  were  in  tragedies 
i^the  perKCUtions  of  catholics  to  move  pity ;  some- 
timet  contrived  uto  pleasant  pasquils  and  satires  to 
wim  sport:  so  as  there  is  no  shape  whereinto  these 
HIovs  have  not  transformed  themselves;  nor  no 
'Itnaa  nor  affection  in  the  mind  of  man  to  which 
ittf  have  not  applied  themselves ;  thereby  to  in- 
rimte  their  untruths  and  abuses  to  the  world.  And 
iDieed  let  a  man  look  into  them,  and  he  shall  find 
tm  the  only  triumphant  lies  that  erer  were  con- 
ftt<d  by  circumstances  of  time  and  place ;  confuted 
If  eoDtrsriety  in  themselves,  confuted  by  the  witness 
if  iRfimte  persons  that  live  yet  and  have  had  par- 
Mar  knowledge  of  the  matters ;  but  yet  avouched 
kith  loeh  asseveration,  as  if  either  they  were  fidlen 
bo  that  strange  disease  of  the  mind,  which  a 
IHK  writer  describeth  in  these  words,  "  fingunt  si- 
bl crvdontqoe ;**  or  as  if  they  had  received  it  as 
ipfiodpal  precept  and  ordinance  of  their  seminaries, 
"sodscter  ealumniari,  semper  aliquid  hceret;*'  or 
•if  thfy  were  of  the  race  which  in  old  time  were 
Mot  to  help  themselves  with  miraculous  lies.  But 
*^  die  cause  of  this  is  entered  into,  namely,  that 
^  passeth  over  out  of  this  realm  a  number  of 
%ef  ind  unquiet  scholars,  whom  their  own  turbulent 
M  humorous  nature  presseth  out  to  seek  their 
■^wntores  abroad  ?  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  they 
IK  s«niihed  rather  in  listening  after  news  and  in- 
^ifligams,  and  in  whisperings,  than  in  any  com- 
••"^Wjle  leandngi  and  after  a  time,  when  either 
■^  nteesdtoQs  estate  or  their  ambitious  appetites 
^portone  them,  they  fall  on  devising  how  to  do 
*»  seeeptaUe  service  to  that  side  which  main- 
*iwh  them ;  so  as  ever  when  their  credit  waxeth 
•fcl  with  foreign  princes,  or  that  their  pensions  are 
U  pfiid,  or  some  preferment  is  in  sight  at  which 
^  level,  straightways  out  cometh  a  libel,  pretend- 
*«  (hereby  to  keep  in  life  the  party,  which  within 
w  reilin  is  contrary  to  the  state,  wherein  they  are 
« ti«  at  he  that  thinketh  to  kindle  a  fire  by  blow- 
H  the  dead  ashes;  when,  I  say,  a  man  looketh 
*o  the  cause  and  ground  of  this  plentiful  yield  of 
^\  he  win  cease  to  marvel,  considering  the  con- 
•"^enee  which  b,  as  well  in  the  nature  of  the  seed 
•n»the  travail  of  tilling  and  dressing;  yea,  and  in 
w  fttaeis  of  the  season  for  the  bringing  up  of  those 
wwtioos  weeds. 

^j*rt  to  verify  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  ••  non  est 
■•♦ipokis  super  magistrum ; "  as  they  have  sought 
Jj^Ptve  her  Majesty's  government  in  herself,  so 
nre  diey  not  forgotten  to  do  the  same  in  her  prin- 


cipal  servants  and  counsellors ;  thinking,  belike,  that 
as  the  immediate  invectives  against  her  Majesty  do 
best  satisfy  the  malice  of  the  foreigner,  so  the  slan- 
der and  calumniation  of  her  principal  counsellors 
agreed  best  with  the  humours  of  some  malecontents 
within  the  realm  ;  imagining  also,  that  it  was  like 
they  should  be  more  scattered  here,  and  freelier  dis- 
persed; and  also  should  be  less  odious  to  those 
foreigners  which  were  not  merely  partial  and  pas- 
sionate, who  have  for  the  most  part  in  detestation 
the  traitorous  libellings  of  subjects  directly  against 
their  natural  prince. 

Amongst  the  rest  in  this  kind,  there  hath  been 
published  this  present  year  of  1592,  a  libel  that 
that  giveth  place  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and  ' 
untruths ;  though  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  pen- 
ning and  style ;  the  author  having  chosen  the  vein 
of  a  Lucianist,  and  yet  being  a  counterfeit  even  in 
that  kind.  This  libel  is  entitled, "  A  declaration  of 
the  true  causes  of  the  great  troubles  presupposed  to 
be  intended  against  the  realm  of  England;"  and 
hath  a  semblance  as  if  it  were  bent  against  the  do- 
ings of  her  Majesty's  ancient  and  worthy  counsellor 
the  lord  Burleigh  ;  whose  carefulness  and  pains  her 
Majesty  hath  used  in  her  counsels  and  actions  of 
this  realm  for  these  thirty-four  years  space,  in  all 
dangerous  times,  and  amidst  many  and  mighty  prac- 
tices ;  and  with  such  success,  as  our  enemies  are  put 
still  to  their  paper-shot  of  such  libels  as  these ;  the 
memory  of  whom  will  remain  in  this  land,  when  all 
these  libels  shall  be  extinct  and  forgotten ;  according 
to  the  Scripture,  **  Memoria  justi  cum  laudibus,  at 
impiorum  nomen  putrescet"  But  it  is  more  than 
evident,  by  the  parts  of  the  same  book,  that  the 
author's  malice  was  to  her  Majesty  and  her  govern- 
ment, as  may  especially  appear  in  this,  that  he  f 
charged  not  his  lordship  with  any  particular  actions 
of  his  private  life,  such  power  had  truth,  whereas  | 
the  libels  made  against  other  counsellors  have  prin-  ^ 
cipally  insisted  upon  that  part :  but  hath  only 
wrested  and  detorted  such  actions  of  state,  as  in 
times  of  his  service  have  been  managed ;  and  de- 
praving them,  hath  ascribed  and  imputed  to  him  the 
effects  that  have  followed;  indeed  to  the  good  of 
the  realm,  and  the  honour  of  her  Majesty,  though 
sometimes  to  the  provoking  of  the  malice,  but  abridg- 
ing of  the  power  and  means  of  desperate  and  incor- 
rigible subjects. 

All  which  slanders,  as  his  lordship  might  justly 
despise,  both  for  their  manifest  untruths,  and  for 
the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the  author ;  so  never- 
theless, according  to  the  moderation  which  his  lord- 
ship useth  in  all  things,  never  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  his  authority,  when  it  is  question  of  satisfy- 
ing the  world,  he  hath  been  content  that  they  be 
not  passed  over  altogether  in  silence ;  whereupon  I 
have,  in  particular  duty  to  his  lordship,  amongst 
others  that  do  honour  and  love  his  lordship,  and 
that  have  diligently  observed  his  actions,  and  in  zeal 
of  truth,  collected,  upon  the  reading  of  the  said  libel, 
certain  observations,  not  in  form  of  a  just  answer, 
lest  I  should  fall  into  the  error  whereof  Solomon 
speak eth  thus,  "  Answer  not  a  fool  in  his  own  kind 
lest  thou  also  be  like  him;"  but  only  to  discover  the 
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malice,  and  to  reprove  and  convict  the   unLruths 
thereof. 

The  points  that  I  have  observed  upon  the  reading 
of  this  libel,  are  these  following  : 

I.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  England, 
whether  it  may  be  truly  avouched  to  be  prosperous 
or  afflicted. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent  or  moder- 
ate, and  necessary. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  imputed. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation  of 
his  malicious  invective  against  her  Majesty  and  the 
state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the  actions  of  the 
lord  Burleigh. 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

VII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  abuses 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

Vill.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 
men  are  grown  unto,  in  publishing  and  avouching 
untruths ;  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of  them 
for  an  essay. 

I.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

It  is  good  advice,  in  dealing  with  cautelous  and 
malicious  persons,  whose  speech  is  ever  at  distance 
with  their  meanings,^  "non  quid  dlxerint,  sc'd^uo 
spectarint,  vtdeinJUm :"  a  man  is  not  to  regard  what 
they  affirm,  or  what  they  hold ;  but  what  they  would 
convey  under  their  pretended  discovery,  and  what 
turn  they  would  serve.  It  soundeth  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  an  Englishman,  that  the  miseries  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  England  exceed  them  of  former  times 
whatsoever.  One  would  straightway  think  with 
himself,  doth  this  man  believe  what  he  saith  ?  Or, 
not  believing  it,  doth  he  think  it  possible  to  make 
us  believe  it  ?  Surely,  in  my  conceit,  neither  of  both ; 
but  his  end,  no  doubt,  was  to  round  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  ear,  by  seeming  to  tell  a 
tale  to  the  people  of  England.  For  such  books  are 
ever  wont  to  be  translated  into  divers  languages ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  roan  was  not  so  simple  as  to 
think  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  England  the 
contrary  of  what  they  taste  and  feel.  But  he  thought 
he  might  better  abuse  the  states  abroad,  if  he  direct- 
ed his  speech  to  them  who  could  best  convict  him, 
and  disprove  him  if  he  said  untrue ;  so  that  as  Livy 
saith  in  the  like  case,  "  iEtolos  magis,  coram  quibus 
verba  facerent,  quam  ad  quos,  pensl  habere ;"  that 
the  ^tolians,  in  their  tale,  did  more  respect  those 
who  did  overhear  them,  than  those  to  whom  they 
directed  their  speech :  so  in  this  matter  this  fellow 
cared  not  to  be  counted  a  liar  by  all  English  upon 
price  of  deceiving  of  Spain  and  Italy  j  for  it  must  be 
understood,  that  it  hath  been  the  general  practice  of 
this  kind  of  men  many  years,  of  the  one  side,  to 
abuse  the  foreign  estates,  by  making  them  believe 
that  all  is  out  of  joint  and  niinous  here  in  England, 
and  that  there  is  great  part  ready  to  join  with  the 
invader;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  make  the  evil 


subjects  of  England  believe  of  great  preparalioi 
abroad,  and  in  great  readiness  to  be  put  in  act.  ai 
so  to  deceive  on  both  sides :  and  this  I  take  Co  be  b 
principal  drift.  So  again,  it  is  an  extravagant  ai 
incredible  conceit,  to  imagine  that  all  the  cooclttai«i 
and  actions  of  estate  which  have  passed  dnring  h 
Majesty's  reign,  should  be  aseribed  to  one  coiinseQ 
alone ;  and  to  such  an  one  as  was  never  noted  I 
an  imperious  or  over-ruling  man ;  and  to  say,  ik 
though  he  carried  them  not  by  violence,  yet  be  en 
passed  them  by  device,  there  is  no  man  of  judgin« 
that  looketh  into  the  nature  of  these  times,  but  w\ 
easily  descry  that  the  wits  of  these  days  are  tt 
much  refined  for  any  man  to  walk  invisible,  or 
make  all  the  world  bis  instruments ;  and  therefor 
no  not  in  this  point  assuredly,  the  libeller  spake  i 
he  thought ;  but  this  he  foresaw,  that  the  iinpa( 
tion  of  cunning  doth  breed  suspicion,  and  the  imj^ 
tation  of  greatness  and  sway  doth  breed  envy ;  ii 
therefore  finding  where  he  was  most  wrong,  and  I 
whose  policy  and  experience  their  pk>ta  were  ani 
crossed,  the  mark  he  shot  at  was  to  see  whethrr  I 
could  heave  at  his  lordship's  authority,  by  mnkt^ 
him  suspected  to  the  queen,  or  generally  odiou*  I 
the  realm ;  knowing  well  enough  for  the  one  ]«ti 
that  there  are  not  only  jealousies,  but  certain  revo) 
tions  in  princes'  minds  :  so  that  it  is  a  rare  virtue  { 
the  rarest  princes  to  continue  constant  to  the  end  I 
their  fovours  and  employments.  And  knowing  i 
the  other  point,  that  envy  ever  accompanielh  gre^ 
ness,  though  never  so  well  deserved;  and  fha!  H 
lordship  hath  always  marched  a  round  and  « r^ 
course  in  service ;  and  as  he  hath  not  moved  eotj  I 
pomp  and  ostentation,  so  bath  he  never  extingmsw 
it  by  any  popular  or  insinuative  carriage  of  himsel 
and  this  no  doubt  was  his  second  drift 

A  third  drift  was,  to  assay  if  he  could  supjJi^ 
and  weaken,  by  this  violent  kind  of  libelling,  uj 
turning  the  whole  imputation  upon  his  lordsbip^*  M 
resolution  and  courage ;  and  to  make  him  prroH 
more  cautelously,  and  not  so  throughly  and  stmoH 
against  them  ',  knowing  his  lordship  to  be  a  polin 
man,  and  one  that  hath  a  great  stake  to  lo«e. 

Lastly,  lest,  while  I  discover  the  cunning  and  ai 
of  this  fellow,  I  should  make  him  wiser  than  he  «« 
I  think  a  great  part  of  this  book  was  pa««4^ 
"  difficile  est  tacere,  cum  doleas."  The  hnmoun  i 
these  men  being  of  themselves  eager  and  6ttt^ 
have,  by  the  abort  and  blasting  of  their  hopes,  M 
blinded  and  enraged.  And  surely  this  book  i»«  ^ 
all  that  sort  that  have  been  written*  of  the  mea&M 
workmanship;  being  fraughted  with  sundry  UJ 
scoffs,  and  cold  amplifications,  and  other  charaeitf 
of  despite ;  but  void  of  all  judgment  or  onsamcvi- 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  KnghnJ 
whether  it  may  be  truly  avouched  to  be  pro>3«!i 
ous  or  afflicted. 

The  benefits  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  IH 
since  the  time  that  in  his  singular  providence  hr  ^ 
as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  the  kingd«»i 
his  servant  our  queen  Elisabeth,  are  soeh,  a*  d«  •« 
boasting,  or  in  confidence  of  ourselves,  iMit  io  pf»*^ 
of  his  holy  name,  are  worthy  to  be  both  rewidtirl 
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4od  conlesBed,  yea,  and  registered  in  perpetual 
menory :  notwithstanding,  I  mean  not  after  the 
mmgihtr  of  a  panegyric  to  extol  the  present  time :  it 
liiali  soffiee  only  that  those  men,  that  through  the 
ifdt  x&d  bitterness  of  their  own  heart  have  lost  their 
«*ce  and  judgment,  and  would  deprive  God  of  his 
ifory,  sod  us  of  our  senses,  in  affirming  our  con- 
£tioo  to  be  miserable,  and  full  of  tokens  of  the 
vraihand  indignation  of  God,  be  reproved. 

f  f  then  it  he  true,  that  *'  nemo  est  miser,  aut  felix, 
u  comparatqs  ;*'  whether  we  shall,  keeping  our- 
lehvA  urithin  the  compass  of  our  own  island,  look 
«(o  the  memories  of  times  past,  or  at  this  present 
He  take  a  view  of  other  states  abroad  in  £uroi>e, 
*■«  shall  find  that  we  need  not  give  place  to  the 
ksppiness  either  of  ancestors  or  neighbours.  For  if 
a  man  weigh  well  all  the  parts  of  state  and  religion, 
k»%  administration  of  justice,  policy  of  government, 
monen,  civility,  learning  and  liberal  sciences,  in- 
ilRtry  and  manual  arts,  arms  and  provisions  of  wars, 
krsea  and  land,  treasure,  traffic,  improvement  of  the 
ffO,  population,  honour,  and  reputation,  it  will  appear 
Ait,  udung  one  part  with  another,  the  state  of  this 
■iCioQ  was  never  more  flourishing. 

It  is  easy  to  call  to  remembrance,  out  of  histories, 
ifcr  kings  of  England  which  have  in  more  ancient 
tnes  enjoyed  greatest  happiness ;  besides  her  Ma- 
Jnty'<  father  and  grandfather,  that  reigned  in  rare 
A£rity,  as  is  fresh  in  memory.  They  have  been 
Inif  Henry  I.  king  Henry  IL  king  Henry  III.  king 
Umad  I.  king  Edward  III.  king  Henry  V.  AU 
tfcieh  have  been  princes  of  royal  virtue,  great  feli- 
mj,  and  famous  memory.  But  it  may  be  truly 
tfrmed,  without  derogation  to  any  of  these  worthy 
f^ces«  that  whatsoever  we  find  in  libels,  there  is 
KM  to  be  found  in  the  English  chronicles,  a  king 
ftsihatb,  in  all  respects  laid  together,  reigned  with 
•ch  felicity  as  her  Majesty  hath  done.  For  as  for 
Ife  fir^t  three  Henries,  the  first  came  in  too  soon 
lft«r  a  conquest;  the  second  too  soon  after  an  usur- 
fsAon;  and  the  third  too  soon  after  a  league,  or 
liran/wart  to  reign  with  security  and  contentati<:>n. 
lag  Henry  I.  also  had  unnatural  wars  with  his 
Volher  Robert,  wherein  much  nobility  was  consum- 
<d:  he  bad  therewithal  tedious  wars  in  Wales;  and 
nt  not  without  some  other  seditions  and  troubles ; 
•i  namely,  the  great  contestation  of  his  prelates. 
Krn^  Henry  IL  his  happiness  was  much  deformed 
fcy  the  revolt  of  his  son  Henry,  after  he  had  associ- 
•ribim,  and  of  his  other  sons.  King  Henry  III. 
(vBdei  his  continual  wars  in  Wales,  was  after  forty- 
(teycars*  reign  unquieted  with  intricate  commotions 
«f  his  barons ;  as  may  appear  by  the  mad  parliament 
Will  at  Oxford,  and  the  acts  thereupon  ensuing. 
Hu  MB  Edward  I.  bad  a  more  flourishing  time  than 
*«yaf  the  other ;  came  to  his  kingdom  at  ripe  years 
■^1  with  great  reputation,  after  his  voyage  into  the 
^*>ly  Land,  and  was  much  loved  and  obeyed,  con- 
*"tH  his  wars  with  great  judgment:  first  having 
^^ckimed  Wales  to  a  settled  allegiance,  and  being 
•ffXk  iSttt  point  of  uniting  Scotland.  But  yet  I  sup- 
tw«  it  was  more  honour  for  her  Majesty  to  have  so 
"■portaot  a  piece  of  Scotland  in  her  hand,  and  the 
**ttc  with  such  justice  to  render  up,  than  it  was  for 


that  worthy  king  to  have  advanced  in  such  forward- 
ness the  conquest  of  that  nation.  And  for  king 
Edward  III.  his  reign  was  visited  with  much  sick- 
ness and  mortality  ;  so  as  they  reckoned  in  his  days 
three  several  mortalities ;  one  in  the  22nd  year, 
another  in  the  35th  year,  and  the  last  in  the  43rd 
year  of  his  reign ;  and  being  otherwise  victorious 
and  in  prosperity,  was  by  that  only  cross  more 
afflicted,  than  he  was  by  the  other  prosperities  com- 
forted. Besides,  he  entered  hardly  ;  and  again, 
according  to  the  verse  ''  cedebant  ultima  primis," 
his  latter  times  were  not  so  prosperous.  And  for 
king  Henry  V.  as  his  success  was  wonderful,  so  he 
wanted  continuance;  being  extinguished  after  ten 
years'  reign  in  the  prime  of  his  fortunes. 

Now  for  her  Majesty,  we  wUl  first,  conUnuance. 
speak  of  the  blessing  of  contintian^e.  as 
that  which  wanted  in  the  happiest  of  these  kings ; 
and  is  not  only  a  great  favour  of  God  unto  the  prince, 
but  also  a  singular  benefit  unto  the  people ;  for  that 
sentence  of  the  Scripture,  '*  misera  natio  cum  multi 
sunt  principes  ejus,"  is  interpreted  not  only  to  extend 
to  divisions  and  distractions  in  government,  but  also 
to  frequent  changes  in  succession:  considering,  that 
the  change  of  a  prince  bringeth  in  many  charges, 
which  are  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  a  great  part  of 
the  subjects.  It  appesreth  then,  that  of  the  line  of 
five  hundred  and  fourscore  years,  and  more,  contain- 
ing the  number  of  twenty-two  kings,  God  hath  al- 
ready  prolonged  her  Majesty's  reign  to  exceed  six- 
teen of  the  said  two  and  twenty  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
this  present  year,  which  God  prosper,  she  shall 
attain  to  be  equal  with  two  more :  during  which 
time  there  have  deceased  four  emperors,  as  many 
French  kings,  twice  so  many  bishops  of  Rome. 
Yea,  every  state  in  Christendom,  except  Spain,  have 
received  sundry  auccessions.  And  for  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  is  waxed  so  infirm,  and  thereby  so  retired, 
as  the  report  of  his  death  serveth  for  every  year's 
news :  whereas  her  Majesty,  thanks  be  given  to  God, 
being  nothing  decayed  in  vigour  of  health  and 
strength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sustain 
the  weight  of  her  afliairs,  and  is,  as  far  as  standeth 
with  the  dignity  of  her  Majesty's  royal  state,  con- 
tinually  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  comfort  and  heart- 
ease  of  her  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  mention  the  bless-  ^  Health, 
ing  of  health :  I  mean  generally  of  the 
people,  which  was  wanting  in  the  reign  of  another 
of  these  kings;  which  else  deserved  to  have  the 
second  place  in  happiness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
favours  of  God  towards  any  nation.  For  as  there 
be  three  scourges  of  God,  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence; so  are  there  three  benedictions,  peace,  plenty, 
and  health.  Whereas,  therefore,  this  realm  hath 
been  visited  in  times  past  with  sundry  kinds  of  mor- 
talities, as  pestilences,  sweats,  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  it  is  so,  that  in  her  Majesty's  times,  being 
of  the  continuance  aforesaid,  there  was  only,  towards 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  some  sickness,  between 
June  and  February,  in  the  city;  but  not  dispersed 
into  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  as  was  noted; 
which  we  call  yet  the  great  plague;  because  that 
though  it  was  nothing  so  grievous  and  so  sweeping 
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as  it  hath  been  sundry  times  heretofore,  yet  it  was 
great  in  respect  of  the  health,  which  hath  followed 
since :  which  hath  been  such,  especially  of  late  years, 
as  we  began  to  dispute  and  move  questions  of  the 
causes  whereunto  it  should  be  ascribed,  until  such 
time  as  it  pleased  God  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  to 
ascribe  it  only  to  his  mercy,  by  touching  us  a  little 
this  present  year,  but  with  a  very  gentle  hand ;  and 
such  as  it  hath  pleased  him  since  to  remove.  But 
certain  it  is,  for  so  many  years  together,  notwith- 
standing the  great  pestering  of  people  in  houses,  the 
great  multitude  of  strangers,  and  the  sundry  voyages 
by  seas,  all  which  have  been  noted  to  be  causes  of 
pestilence,  the  health  universal  of  the  people  was 
never  so  good. 

The  third  blessing  is  that  which  all 
the  politic  and  fortunate  kings  before 
recited  have  wanted ;  that  is,  peace :  for  there  was 
never  foreigner  since  her  Majesty's  reign,  by  invasion 
or  incursion  of  moment,  that  took  any  footing  within 
the  realm  of  England.  One  rebellion  there  hath 
been  only,  but  such  an  one  as  was  repressed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks,  and  did  not  waste  the 
realm  so  much  as  by  the  destruction  or  depopulation 
of  one  poor  town.  And  for  wars  abroad,  taking  in 
those  of  Leith,  those  of  Newhaven,  the  second  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland,  the  wars  of  Spain,  which  I 
reckon  from  the  year  86  or  $7,  (before  which  time 
neither  had  the  king  of  Spain  withdrawn  his  am- 
bassadors here  residing;  neither  had  her  Majesty 
received  into  protection  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,)  and  the  aid  of  France ;  they  have 
not  occupied  in  time  a  third  part  of  her  Majesty's 
reign ;  nor  consumed  past  two  of  any  noble  hoUSe ; 
whereof  France~ifdbk  one,  and  Flanders  another; 
and  very  few  besides  of  quality  or  appearance. 
They  have  scarce  mowed  down  the  overcharge  of 
the  people  within  the  realm.  It  is  therefore  true, 
that  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  others  her  Majesty's 
progenitors,  have  been  victorious  in  their  wars,  and 
have  made  many  famous  and  memorable  voyages 
and  expeditions  into  sundry  parts;  and  that  her 
Majesty,  contrariwise,  from  the  beginning,  put  on  a 
firm  resolution  to  content  herself  within  those  limits 
of  her  dominions  which  she  received,  and  to  enter- 
tain peace  with  her  neighbour  princes ;  which  re- 
solution she  hath  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she 
hath  had  rare  opportunities,  just  claims  and  pretences, 
and  great  and  mighty  means,  sought  to  continue. 
But  if  this  be  objected  to  be  the  less  honourable 
fortune :  I  answer,  that  ever  amongst  the  heathen, 
who  held  not  the  expense  of  blood  so  precious  as 
christians  ought  to  do,  the  peaceable  government 
of  Augustus  Capsar  was  ever  as  highly  esteemed  as 
the  victories  of  Julius  his  uncle ;  and  that  the  name 
of  "  pater  patriio"  was  ever  as  honourable  as  that  of 
"  propagator  imperii."  And  this  I  add  farther,  that 
during  this  inward  peace  of  so  many  years  in  the 
actions  of  war  before  mentioned,  which  her  Majesty, 
either  in  her  own  defence  or  in  just  and  honourable 
aids,  hath  tmdertaken,  the  service  hath  been  such  as 
hath  carried  no  note  of  a  people,  whose  militia  were 
degenerated  through  long  peace ;  but  hath  every  way 
answered  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  English  arms. 


The  fourth  blessing  is  plenty  and  4.  pientr  n 
abundance :  and  first  for  grain  and  all  «<»*t^ 
victuals,  there  cannot  be  more  evident  proof  of  t1 
plenty  than  this ;  that  whereas  England  was  w 
to  be  fed  by  other  countries  from  the  east,  it  suffin 
now  to  feed  other  countries ;  so  as  we  do  mtny  li^ 
transport  and  serve  sundry  foreign  countries:  « 
yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people 
eat  it  within  the  realm.  Another  evident  pr^ 
thereof  may  be,  that  the  good  yields  of  com  whi 
have  been,  together  with  some  toleration  of  vcf 
hath  of  late  time  invited  and  enticed  men  to  brtj 
up  more  ground,  and  to  convert  it  to  tillage,  th 
all  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpose  made  sod  ^ 
acted  could  ever  by  compulsion  effect.  A  third  pe^ 
may  be,  that  the  prices  of  g^in  and  Tictoal  v^ 
never  of  late  years  more  reasonable.  Now  for  s^ 
ments  of  the  great  wealth  in  all  other  respects,  | 
the  points  following  be  considered. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  fiur  d 
stately  houses  as  have  been  built  and  set  up  m 
the  ground  since  her  Majesty's  reign ;  insomuch  to 
there  have  been  reckoned  in  one  shire  that  is  i^ 
great,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  which  b«| 
been  all  new  built  within  that  time ;  and  vlten 
the  meanest  was  never  built  for  two  thousand  pocn^ 

There  were  never  the  like  pleasures  of  g«c^ 
gardens  and  orchards,  walks,  pools,  and  parks,  as 
adorn  almost  every  mansion-house. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  beiotil 
and  costly  tombs  and  monuments  which  are  erfdj 
in  sundry  churches,  in  honooiable  memory  d  4 
dead.  I 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  pkte,  jevt] 
sumptuous  movables,  and  stuff,  as  is  now  within  tt 
realm. 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  wnitf 
unprofitable  ground  inned,  reclaimed,  and  isnpn 

There  was  never  the  like  husbanding  of  all  •*« 
of  grounds  by  fencing,  manuring,  and  all  kii>Uj 
good  husbandry. 

The  towns  were  never  better  built  nor  | 
nor  the  principal  fairs  and  markets  ever  better  c 
tomed  or  frequented. 

The  commodities  and  ease,  of  rivers  cut  by  1 
and  brought  into  a  new  channel;  of  pier*  '^ 
have  been  built ;  of  waters  that  have  been  foK^ 
and  brought  against  the  ground,  were  Deter  i 
many.  I 

There  was  never  so  many  excellent  artificer*,  ^i 
so  many  new  handy-crafis  used  and  exereised;  M 
new  commodities  made  within  the  realm;  torn 
paper,  glass,  copper,  divers  silks>  and  the  like. 

There  was  never  such  complete  and  boiMwrtU 
provision  of  horse,  armour,  weapons,  ordnssce  ^ 
the  war. 

The  fifth  blessing  hath  been  the  iiom**^ 
great  population  and  multitude  of  fkmi*  ^^^'^ 
lies  increased  within  her  Majesty's  dsyt*  ¥^ 
which  point  I  refer  myself  to  the  prodsmstiow  fl 
restraint  of  building  in  London,  the  inldhidoo  ^ 
inmates  of  sundry  cities,  the  restraint  of  cottig<«*J 
act  of  parliament,  and  sundry  other  tokens  of  re«w 
of  the  surcharge  of  people. 
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Besides  these  parts  of  a  goyemment, 
'loiSSiSu"  blessed  from  God,  wherein  the  condition 
of  the  x>eople  hath  been  more  happy  in 
kfr  Msjcsty's  times,  than  in  the  times  of  her  pro- 
ctors, there  are  certain  singularities  and  partica- 
jfcrg  of  her  MajestVs  reign ;  wherein  I  do  not  say, 
tut  we  have  enjoyed  them  in  a  more  ample  degree 
iB^  proportion  than  in  former  ages,  as  it  hath  fallen 
litt  in  the  points  before  mentioned,  but  such  as  were 
lit  effect  unknown  and  untasted  heretofore.  As 
lint,  the  purity  of  religion,  which  is  a  benefit  ines- 
|B»l)le,^i53L  W^in  the  time  of  all  former  princes, 
'vbl  the  days  of  her  Majesty's  father  of  famous 
•tnioiyrnnheard  ofl  Out  of  which  purity  of  reli- 
jftm  hsve  since  ensued,  beside  the  principal  effect 
if  ike  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  three 
^ts  of  great  consequence  unto  the  civil  estate. 

One,  the  stay  of  a  mighty  treasure 
iJjJJP^jJ  within  the  realm,  which  in  foretimes 
pStmow^  was  drawn  forth  to  Rome.  Another, 
PiS^lion!  *^^  dispersion  and  distribution  of  those 
f  revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of 

ii  Und  of  the  realm,  an^  that  of  the  goodliest  and 
m  richest  sort,  which  heretofore  was  unprofitably 

tit  in  monasteries,  into  such  hands  as  by  whom 
realra  recei^eth,  at  this  day,  service  and  strength ; 
ftii  msny  great  houses  have  been  set  up  and  aug- 
ftoited.  The  third,  the  managing  and  enfranchising 
j^the  regal  dignity  from  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
genor.  All  which  points,  though  begun^by  her 
PCrT  and  continued  by  her  brother,  were  yet 
•(♦enhelcss,  after  an  eclipse  or  intermission, 
Itttored  and  re-established  by  her  Majesty's  self. 

Secondly,  the  fineness  of  money :  for 
^^^  as  the  purging  away  of  the  dross  of 
religion,  the  heavenly  treasure,  was 
^wnnon  to  her  Majesty  with  her  father  and  her 
fcwh«r,  so  the  purging  of  the  base  money,  the 
Ifcnhly  treasure*  hath  been  altogether  proper  to  her 
■■3>sty*8  own  times;  whereby  our  monies  bearing 
IW  natoral  estimation  of  the  stamp  or  mark,  both 
*wy  man  reateth  assured  of  his  own  value,  and 
^  from  the  losses  and  deceits  which  fall  out 
^  other  places  upon  the  rising  and  falling  of 
aonies. 

Thirdly,  the  might  of  the  navy,  and 
tSe^U^l'  augmentation  of  tTie  shipping  of  the 
realm ;  which,  by  politic  constitutions 
hf  msintenance  of  fishing,  and  the  encouragement 
^  assistance  given  to  the  undertakers  of  new  dis- 
•"•wes  and  trades  by  sea,  is  so  advanced,  as  this 
Wsnd  is  become,  as  the  natural  site  thereof  deserv- 
«ft,  the  hdy  of  the  sea. 

5^oir,  to  pass  from  the  comparison  of  time  to  the 
^^ipariwrn  of  place,  we  may  find  in  the  states  abroad 
^>i8e  of  pity  and  compassion  in  some :  but  of  envy 
or  eroalation  in  none ;  our  condition  being,  by  the 
fH  ftvonr  of  God,  not  inferior  to  any. 
''flMwtoMi  '^^^  kingdom  of  France,  which,  by 
rf^ijiieof  J'eason  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 

5^***rtto  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  precedence 

*'']J^i  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  now  fall- 

fnnct^  **>  ^"**»  ^^09e  calamities,  that,  ns  the 

prophet  saith,  "  From  the  crown  of  the 


amey. 


head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  whole  place." 
The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of  protest- 
ants  and  catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers,  Bourbon- 
ists  and  Lorainists,  patriots  and  Spanish ;  as  it 
seemeth  God  hath  some  great  work  to  bring  to  pass 
upon  that  nation  :  yea,  the  nobility  divided  from  the 
third  estate,  and  the  towns  from  the  field.  All  | 
which  miseries,  truly  to  speak,  have  been  wrought  \ 
by  Spain  and  the  Spanish  faction. 

The   Low  Countries,   which   were,  .__ ._ 

.  ,  .       ,  -  .,     Low  countries. 

Within  the  age  of  a  young  man,  the 

richest,  the  best  peopled,  and  the  best  built  plots  of 

Europe,  are  in  such  estate,  as  a  country  is  like  to 

be  in,  that  hath  been  the  seat  of  thirty  years'  war: 

and  although  the  sea  provinces  be  rather  increased 

in  wealth  and  shipping  than  otherwise ;   yet  they 

cannot  but  mourn  for  their  distraction  from  the  rest 

of  their  body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  of  portugaJ. 
late  times,  through  their  merchandising 
and  places  in  the  East  Indies,  was  grown  to  be  an 
opulent  kingdom,  is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfor- 
tunate journey  of  Afric,  in  that  state  as  a  country  is 
like  to  be,  that  is  reduced  under  a  foreigner  by  con- 
quest ;  and  such  a  foreigner  as  hath  his  competitor 
in  title,  being  a  natural  Portugal  and  no  stranger; 
and  having  been  once  in  possession,  yet  in  life ; 
whereby  his  jealousy  must  necessarily  be  increased, 
and  through  his  jealousy  their  oppression :  which  is 
apparent,  by  the  carrying  of  many  noble  families  out 
of  their  natural  countries  to  live  in  exile,  and  by 
putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  noblemen,  natu- 
rally bom  to  have  been  principal  governors  of  their 
countries.  These  are  three  afflicted  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  the  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  pros- 
perity or  tolerable  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  at  JJ^^JJJ^ 
this  present,  by  the  good  regiment  and 
wise  proceeding  of  the  king,  they  enjoy  good  qui^t ; 
yet  since  our  peace,  it  hath  passed  through  no  small 
troubles,  and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling 
humours;  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said 
king  every  day  increasing,  to  be  repressed. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  newly  re-  p^ig^^ 
covered  out  of  great  wars  about  an 
ambiguous  election.  And  besides,  is  a  state  of  that 
composition,  that  their  king  being  elective,  they  do 
commonly  choose  rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their 
om'n  country  :  a  great  exception  to  the  flourishing 
estate  of  any  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  beside      gweden 
their  foreign  wars  upon  their  confines, 
the  Muscovites  and  the  Danes,  hath  been  also  sub- 
ject to  divers  intestine  tumults  and  mutations,  as 
their  stories  do  record. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had  p^j^j^^^j^ 
good  times,  especially  by  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  late  king,  who  maintained  the  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel ;  but  yet  greatly  giveth  place 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  climate,  wealth,  fer- 
tility, and  many  other  points  both  of  honour  and 
strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  are  not 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  have  had 
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pence  equal  in  continuance  with  ours,  except  in  re- 
gard of  that  which  hath  passed  between  them  and 
the  Turk,  which  hath  sorted  to  their  honour  and 
commendation ;  but  yet  they  are  so  bridled  and  over- 
awed by  the  Spaniard,  thnt  possesseth  the  two 
principal  members  thereof,  and  that  in  the  two  ex- 
treme  parts,  as  they  be  like  quillets  of  freehold,  be- 
ing intermixed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or 
lordship ;  so  as  their  quiet  is  intermingled,  not  with 
jealousy  alone,  but  with  restraint 

Germany  '^^^  States  of  Germany  have  had  for 

the  most  part  peaceable  times;  but  yet 
they  yield  to  the  state  of  England ;  not  only  in  the 
great  honour  of  a  great  kingdom,  they  being  of  a 
mean  style  and  dignity,  but  also  in  many  other 
respects  both  of  wealth  and  policy. 

Savoy  '^'^^  ®^^'^  ^^  Savoy  having  been  in 

the  old  duke's  time  governed  in  good 
prosperity,  hath  since  (notwithstanding  their  new 
great  alliance  with  Spain,  whereupon  they  waxed 
insolent,  to  design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France, 
after  the  dishonourable  repulse  from  the  siege  of 
Geneva)  been  often  distressed  by  a  particular  gen- 
tleman of  Dauphiny ;  and  at  this  present  day  the 
duke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, the  weight  of  the  same  enemy;  who  hath 
lately  shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries  between 
Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  as 
much  bound  to  the  mercies  of  God  as  any  other 
nation  ;  considering  that  the  fires  of  dissension  and 
oppression  in  some  parts  of  Christendom,  may  serve 
us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness :  and  the 
good  estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do  congratu- 
late with  them  for,  is  such,  nevertheless,  as  doth  not 
stain  and  exceed  ours :  but  rather  doth  still  leave 
somewhat,  wherein  we  may  acknowledge  an  ordinary 
benediction  of  God. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  much  emulate  the 

greatness  and  glory  of  the  Spaniards ; 
who  having  not  only  excluded  the  purity  of  religion, 
but  also  fortified  against  it,  by  their  device  of  the 
inquisition,  which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance 
of  the  truth  of  God  ;  having,  in  recompence  of  their 
new  purchase  of  Portugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  patrimonies  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  of 
far  greater  commodity  and  value,  or  at  the  least 
holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of  their 
other  revenues  are  spent  there  upon  their  own; 
having  lately,  with  much  difliculty,  rather  smoothed 
and  skinned  over,  than  healed  and  extinguished  the 
commotions  of  Aragon ;  having  rather  sowed  trou- 
bles in  France,  than  reaped  assured  fruit  thereof 
unto  themselves  ;  having  from  the  attempt  of  Eng- 
land received  scorn  and  disreputation  j  being  at  this 
time  with  the  states  of  Italy  rather  suspected  than 
either  loved  or  feared ;  having  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, rather  much  practice,  than  any  sound  intel- 
ligence or  amity ;  having  no  such  clear  succession 
as  they  need  object,  and  reproach  the  uncertainty 
thereof  unto  another  nation ;  have  in  the  end  won  a 
reputation  rather  of  ambition  than  justice ;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ambition,  rather  of  much  enter- 
prising than  of  fortunate  achieving;   and  in  their 
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enterprising,  rather  of  doing  things  by  treasure  and 
expense,  than  by  forces  and  valour. 

Now  that  I  have  given  the  reader  a  taste  of  Eng- 
land respectively,  and  In  comparison  of  the  times  past, 
and  of  the  states  abroad,  I  will  descend  to  examine 
the  libeller's  own  divisions,  whereupon  let  the  world 
judge  how  easily  and  clean  this  ink,  which  he  huth 
cast  in  our  faces,  is  washed  ofiT. 

The  first  branch  of  the  pretended  calamities  of 
England,  is  the  great  and  wonderful  coofasion  which, 
he  saith,  is  in  the  state  of  the  church ;  which  is  sub- 
divided again  into  two  parts :  the  one,  the  proteco- 
tions  against  the  catholics ;  the  other,  the  discnnh 
and  controversies  amongst  ourselves :  the  former  of 
which  two  parts  I  have  made  an  article  by  itself; 
wherein  I  have  set  down  a  clear  and  simple  narrft- 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  state  against  that  sort  of 
subjects;  adding  this  by  the  way,  that  there  are  tro 
extremities  in  state  concerning  the  causes  of  faith 
and  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  th^  perai8tion_ofjbe 
exercises  of  more  religions  thanone,  which  isada^ 
gerous  indulgence  and  toleration ;  the  other  is  ttie 
entering^aild  sifting  liifo  men's  consciences  when  no 
overt  scandal  is  given,  which  is  rigorous  and  strain- 
able  inquisition ;  and  I  avouch  the  proceedings  to- 
wards the  pretended  catholics  to  have  been  a  mean 
between  these  two  extremities,  referring  the  demon- 
stration thereof  unto  the  aforesaid  narration  in  the 
articles  following. 

Touching  the  divisions  in  our  church, 
the  libeller  aflfirmeth  that  the  protes- 
tantical  Calvinism,  for  so  it  pleaseth 
him  with  very  good  grace  to  term  the 
religion  with  us  established,  is  grown  contemptiblf, 
and  detected  of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  many  other 
superstitious  abuses,  by  a  purified  sort  of  professor? 
of  the  same  gospel.  And  this  contention  is  yet 
grown  to  be  more  intricate,  by  reason  of  a  third  kvad 
of  gospellers  called  BronTjists  :  who,  being  directed 
by  the  great  fervour  of  the  unholy  ghost,  do  express- 
ly affirm,  that  the  protestantical  church  of  England 
is  not  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Anti- 
christ ;  and  that  if  the  prince  or  magistrate  under 
her  do  refuse  or  defer  to  reform  the  chorcb,  the 
people  may,  without  her  consent,  take  the  reforma- 
tion into  their  own  hands :  and  hereto  he  addeth  the 
fanatical  pageant  of  Racket  And  this  is  the  eflR?ct  of 
this  accusation  in  this  point.  For  answer  whereanto, 
first,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  church  of  Go*i 
hath  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  contentions  anfi 
schisms :  the  tares  were  not  sown  but  where  the 
wheat  was  sown  before.  Our  Saviour  Christ  de- 
livered it  for  an  ill  note  to  have  outward  peace: 
saying,  "  when  a  strong  man  is  in  possession  of  the 
house,"  meaning  the  devil,  **  all  things  are  in  peace.** 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  church  to  lac^ctfir  wider 
trials;  and  there  are  but  two  trials;  jhc.  one  of  per* 
secution,  the  other  of  scandal  and  eontentioiii-^d 
when  the  one  ceaseth,  the  <ither  succeedeth:  nay, 
there  is  scarce  lahy'one  epTstle'of  St.  T^aiiTs  unto  the 
churches,  but  containeth  some  reprehension  of  nn- 
necessary  and  schismatical  controversies.  So  Ui^ 
wise  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  after  thr 
time  that  the  church  had  obtained  peace  fi'om  p<r- 
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secution,  straight  entered  sundry  questions  and  con- 
troftrstes,  about  no  less  matters  than  the  essential 
{virts  of  the  £dth,  and  the  high  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  But  reason  teacheth  us,  that  in  ignorance 
and  implied  belief  it  is  easy  to  agree,  as  colours 
agree  in  the  dark :  or  if  any  country  decline  into 
Atheism,  then  controversies  wax  dainty,  because  men 
do  think  religion  scarce  worth  the  falling  out  for ;  so 
as  it  18  weak  ditinity  to  account  controversies  an  ill 
iign  in  the  church.  •     ^ 

It  is  true  that  certain  men,  moved  with  an  incon- 
fiderate  detestation  of  all  ceremonies  or  orders,  which 
vfre  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  religion,  as  if 
they  were  without  difference  superstitious  or  pol- 
luted, and  led  with  an  affectionate  imitation  of  the 
government  of  some  protestant  churches  in  foreign 
states ;  have  sought  by  books  and  preaching,  indis- 
creetly, and  sometimes  undutifully,  to  bring  in  an 
alteration  in  the  external  rites  and  policy  of  the 
rhoreh  ;  but  neither  have  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
troversies extended  unto  any  point  of  faith ;  neither 
h&th  the  pressing  and  prosecution  exceeded,  in  the 
generatity,  the  nature  of  some  inferior  contempts : 
to  ts  they  have  been  far  from  heresy  and  sedition, 
and  therefore  rather  offensive  than  dangerous  to  the 
chardi  or  state. 

And  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists,  being, 
when  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small  number  of 
vf  ry  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there  in  comers 
'lispersed,  they  arc  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  by  the 
^ood  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and 
worn  out;  so  as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them. 
N* cither  had  they  been  much  known  at  all,  had  not 
Brown  their  leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as 
it  came  into  his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against 
logic  and  rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the 
church,  which  writing  was  much  read ;  and  had  not 
al«Q  one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house, 
Int  one  that  L'ved  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and  there 
learned  to  argue- in  table-talk,  and  so  was  very  much 
known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a  leap  from  a 
vain  and  libertine  youth,  to  a  preciscnesa  in  the 
highest  degree ;  the  strangeness  of  which  alteration 
msde  him  very  mnch  spoken  of  j  the  matter  might 
loQ^  before  have  breathed  out.  And  here  I  note  an 
honesty  and  discretion  in  the  libeller,  which  I  note 
no  where  else  ;  in  that  he  did  forbear  to  lay  to  our 
rharge  the  sect  of  the  Family  of  Love:  for,  about 
twelve  years  since,  there  was  creeping  in,  in  some 
wcret  places  of  the  realm,  indeed  a  very  great  heresy 
Arrived  from  the  Dutch,  and  named  as  was  before 
*^d  I  which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God,  and 
(7  the  good  strength  of  our  church,  is  banished  and 
<*stinct.  But  so  much  we  see,  that  the  diseases 
wherewith  our  church  hath  been  visited,  whatsoever 
^hese  men  say,  have  either  not  been  malign  and 
<l<ngtroas,  or  else  they  have  been  as  blisters  in  some 
small  ignoble  part  of  the  body,  which  have  soon 
alWr  fiUlen  and  gone  away.  For  such  also  was  the 
phrenetieal  and  iknatfcal,  for  I  mean  not  to  deter- 
nrnie  tt,  attempt  of  Hacket,  who  must  needs  have 
hf^n  thought  a  very  dangerous  heretic,  that  could 
never  gel  bnt  two  disciples  {  and  those,  as  it  should 
(*Tm,  perished  in  their  brain :  and  a  dangerous  com- 


motioner,  that  in  so  great  and  populous  a  city  as 
London  is,  could  draw  but  those  same  two  fellows, 
whom  the  people  rather  laughed  at  as  a  may-game, 
than  took  any  heed  of  what  they  did  or  said :  so 
as  it  was  very  true  that  an  honest  poor  woman  said 
when  she  saw  Hacket  out  of  a  window  pass  to  his 
execution  ,*  said  she  to  herself,  "  It  was  foretold  that 
in  the  latter  days  there  should  come  those  that  have 
deceived  many;  but  in  faith  thou  hast  deceived 
but  few." 

But  it  is  manifest  untnith  which  the  libeller  set- 
teth  down,  that  there  hath  been  no  punishment  dono 
upon  those  which  in  any  of  the  foresaid  kinds  have 
broken  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  church  and  state ; 
and  that  the  edge  of  the  law  hath  been  only  turned 
upon  the  pretended  catholics :  for  the  examples  are 
very  many,  where,  according  to  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  offence,  the  correction  of  such  offenders 
hath  not  been  neglected. 

These  be  the  great  confusions  whereof  he  hath 
accused  our  church,  which  I  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  an  indifferent  and  understanding  person,  how  true 
they  be  :  my  meaning  is  not  to  blanch  or  excuse  any 
fault  of  our  church  ;  nor  on  the  other  side  to  enter 
into  commemoration,  how  flourishing  it  is  in  great 
and  learned  divines,  or  painful  and  excellent  preach- 
ers ;  let  men  have  the  reproof  of  that  which  is  amiss, 
and  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  good*  And  so 
much  for  the  first  branch. 

In  the  second  brsnch,  he  maketh 

great  musters  and  shows  of  the  strength   the^roreilnf 

and  multitude  of  the  enemies  of  this  Jl",*"*i^°f 

-     _     ,        .        ,  ,,  _    this  Slate. 

State ;  declaring  in  what  evil  terms  and 

correspondence  we  stand  with  foreign  states,  and  how 
desolate  and  destitute  we  are  of  friends  and  confede- 
rates; doubting  belike,  how  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  and  justify  his  assertion  touching  the  present 
miseries,  and  therefore  endeavouring  at  the  least  to 
maintain,  that  the  good  estate  which  we  enjoy,  is 
yet  made  somewhat  bitter  by  reason  of  many  terrors 
and  fears.  Whereupon  entering  into  consideration 
of  the  security,  wherein  not  by  our  own  policy,  but 
by  the  good  providence  and  protection  of  God,  we 
stand  at  this  time,  I  do  find  it  to  be  a  security  of 
that  nature  and  kind,  which  Iphierates  the  Athenian 
did  commend ;  who  being  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  state  of  Sparta  upon  conditions  of  peace, 
and  hearing  the  other  side  make  many  propositions 
touching  security,  interrupted  them  and  told  them, 
there  was  but  one  manner  of  security  whereupon  the 
Athenians  could  rest ;  which  was,  if  the  deputies  of 
the  Lacediemonians  could  make  it  plain  unto  them, 
that,  after  these  and  these  things  parted  withal,  the 
Lacedeemonians  should  not  be  able  to  hurt  them 
though  they  would.  So  it  is  with  us,  as  we  have 
not  justly  provoked  the  hatred  or  enmity  of  any 
other  state,  so  howsoever  that  be,  I  knom*  not  at  this 
time  the  enemy  that  hath  the  power  to  offend  us 
though  he  had  the  wilL 

And  whether  we  have  given  just  cause  of  quarrel 
or  offence,  it  shall  be  afterwards  touched  in  the 
fourth  article,  touching  the  true  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  quiet  of  Christendom,  as  far  as  it  is 
fit  to  justify  the  actions  of  so  high  a  prince  upon  the 
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occasion  of  such  a  libel  as  this.  Bat  now  concern- 
ing the  power  and  forces  of  anj  enemy,  I  do  find 
that  England  hath  sometimes  apprehended  with 
jealousy  the  confederation  between  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  one  being  upon  the  same  continent  that 
we  are,  and  breeding  a  soldier  of  puissance  and 
courage,  not  much  differing  from  the  EngUsh  :  the 
other  a  kingdom  very  opulent,  and  thereby  able  to 
sustain  wars,  though  at  yery  great  charge;  and 
having  a  brave  nobility ;  and  being  a  near  neighbour. 
And  yet  of  this  conjunction  there  never  came  any 
offence  of  moment :  but  Scotland  was  ever  rather 
used  by  France  as  a  diversion  of  an  English  inva- 
sion upon  France,  than  as  a  commodity  of  a  French 
invasion  upon  England.  I  confess  also,  that  since 
the  unions  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  during  the 
time  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  his  entire,  a 
conjunction  of  those  two  potent  kingdoms  against  us 
might  have  been  of  some  terror  to  us.  But  now  it 
is  evident,  that  the  state  of  France  is  such  as  both 
those  conjunctions  are  become  impossible :  it  rest- 
eth  that  either  Spain  with  Scotland  should  offend 
us,  or  Spain  alone.  For  Scotland,  thanks  be  to* 
God,  the  amity  and  intelligence  is  so  sound  and 
secret  between  the  two  crowns,  being  strengthened 
by  consent  in  reUgion,  nearness  of  blood,  and  con- 
tinual good  offices  reciprocally  on  either  side,  as  the 
Spaniard  himself,  in  his  own  plot,  thinketh  it  easier 
to  alter  and  overthrow  the  present  state  of  Scotland 
than  to  remove  and  divide  it  from  the  amity  of 
England.  So  as  it  must  be  Spain  alone  that  we 
should  fear,  which  should  seem,  by  reason  of  its 
spacious  dominions,  to  be  a  great  overmatch.  The 
conceit  whereof  maketh  me  call  to  mind  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ancient  writer  in  physic ;  who,  labour- 
ing to  persuade  that  a  physician  should  not  doubt 
sometimes  to  purge  his  patient,  though  he  seem  very 
weak,  entereth  into  a  distinction  of  weakness;  and 
saith,  there  is  a  weakness  of  spirit,  and  a  weak- 
ness of  body ;  the  latter  whereof  he  compareth  unto 
a  man  that  were  otherwise  very  strong,  but  had  a 
great  pack  on  his  neck,  so  great  as  made  him  double 
again,  so  as  one  might  thrust  him  down  with  his 
finger:  which  similitude  and  distinction  both  may 
be  fitly  applied  to  matter  of  state ;  for  some  states 
are  weak  through  want  of  means,  and  some  weak 
through  excess  of  burthen ;  in  which  rank  I  do 
place  the  state  of  Spain,  which  having  out-compassed 
itself  in  embracing  too  much  ;  and  being  itself  but 
a  barren  seed-plot  of  soldiers,  and  much  decayed 
and  exhausted  of  men  by  the  Indies,  and  by  con- 
tinual wars ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  their  treasure, 
being  indebted  and  engaged  before  such  times  as 
they  waged  so  great  forces  in  France,  and  therefore 
much  more  since,  is  not  in  brief  an  enemy  to  be 
feared  by  a  nation  seated,  manned,  furnished,  and 
policed  as  is  England. 

Neither  is  this  spoken  by  guess,  for  the  experience 
was  substantial  enough,  and  of  fresh  memory  in  the 
late  enterprise  of  Spain  upon  England :  what  time 
all  that  goodly  shipping,  which  in  that  voyage  was 
consumed,  was  complete  ;  what  time  his  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  also  full  and  entire,  which 
now  are  wasted  to  a  fourth  part ;  what  time  also  he 


was  not  entangled  with  the  matters  of  France,  bat 
was  rather  like  to  receive  assistance  than  impedi- 
ment from  his  friends  there,  in  respect  of  the  grett 
vigour  wherein  the  league  then  was,  while  thedoke 
of  Guise  then  lived ;  and  yet  nevertheless  this  grett 
preparation  passed  away  like  a  dream.  The  io- 
vincible  navy  neither  took  any  one  barqne  of  oan, 
neither  yet  once  ofiered  to  land  :  but  after  they  hsd 
been  well  beaten  and  chased,  made  a  penunbulatioa 
about  the  northern  seas ;  ennobling  many  coasts 
with  wrecks  of  mighty  ships ;  and  so  retunied  home 
with  greater  derision  than  they  set  forth  with  ex- 
pectation. 

So  as  we  shall  not  need  much  eonfedeneies  and 
succours,  which  he  saith  we  want  for  breakiag  d 
the  Spanish  invasion,  no,  though  the  Spaniard  should 
nestle  in  Britain,  and  supplant  the  French,  and  get 
some  port-towns  into  their  hands  there,  which  is  yet 
far  ofl^  yet  shall  he  never  be  so  commodiously  seated 
to  annoy  us,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  Low  Countries: 
and  we  shall  rather  fear  him  as  a  wrangling  neigh- 
bour, that  may  trespass  now  and  then  apon  some 
straggling  ships  of  ours,  than  as  an  invader.  And 
as  for  our  confederacies,  God  hath  given  ns  both 
means  and  minds  to  tender  and  relieve  the  states  of 
others ;  and  therefore  our.  confederadea  are  rather 
of  honour  than  such  as  we  depend  upon.  And  yet 
nevertheless  the  apostates  and  huguenots  of  France 
on  the  one  part,  for  so  he  termeth  the  whole  no- 
bility in  a  manner  of  France,  among  the  which  s 
great  part  is  of  his  own  reUgion ;  which  maintain 
the  clear  and  unblemished  title  of  their  lawful  tod 
natural  king  against  the  seditious  populace,  and  the 
beer-brewers  and  basket-makers  of  Holland  sod 
Zealand,  as  he  also  terms  them,  on  the  other,  bste 
almost  bandied  away  between  them  aU  the  duke  of 
Parma's  forces ;  and  I  suppose  the  very  mines  of 
the  Indies  will  go  low,  or  ever  the  one  be  mined,  or 
the  other  recovered.  Neither  again  desire  we  better 
confederacies  and  leagues  than  Spain  itself  hath 
provided  for.  us :  "  Non  enim  verbis  fcpdera  con- 
firmantur,  sed  iisdem  ntilitatibus."  Vie  know  to  i 
how  many  states  the  king  of  Spain  is  odious  and 
suspected  ;  and  for  ourselves  we  have  incensed  none 
by  our  injuries,  nor  made  any  jealous  of  our  am- 
bition :  these  are  in  rules  of  policy  the  finnetl 
contracts. 

Let  thus  much  be  said  in  answer  of  the  second 
branch,  concerning  the  number  of  exterior  enemies: 
wherein  my  meaning  is  nothing  less  than  to  attri- 
bute our  felicity  to  our  policy ;  or  to  nourish  onr- 
selves  in  the  humour  of  security.  But  I  hope  we 
shall  depend  upon  God  and  be  vigilant ;  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  to  what  end  these  false  alarms  wiH 
come. 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  miseries  of  England, 
he  taketh  upon  him  to  play  the  prophet,  as  he  hath 
in  all  the  rest  played  the  poet;  and  win  needs 
divine  or  prognosticate  the  great  troubles  wheretmlo 
this  realm*  shall  fall  after  her  Majesty's  timet  (  asif 
he  that  hath  so  singular  a  gift  in  lying  of  the  pveaent 
time  and  times  past,  had  nevertheless  an  extraod^- 
nary  grace  in  telling  truth  of  the  time  to  coioei  or, 
as  if  the  effect  of  the  pope's  corses  of  EaglMid  wtn 
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1^  belter  sdfice  adjourned  to  those  days.  It  Is 
trae,  h  will  be  misery  enough  for  this  realm,  when- 
mntt  it  shall  be,  to  lose  such  a  sovereign :  but  for 
tbt  itst,  we  must  repose  ourselves  upon  the  good 
fktcure  of  God.  So  it  is  an  unjust  charge  in  the 
fiUIIffr  to  impute  an  accident  of  state  to  the  fault  of 
^  govf  rmnent. 

It  pleaseth  God  sometimes,  to  the  end  to  make 
901  depend  upon  him  the  more,  to  hide  from  them 
1^  dear  sight  of  future  events ;  and  to  make  them 
lliak  that  foQ  of  uncertainties  which  proveth  certain 
md  dear :  and  sometimes,  on  the  other  side,  to  cross 
Afo's  eipectations,  and  to  make  them  full  of  diffi- 
Vd{y  aui  perplexity  in  that  which  they  thought  to 
4r  easy  and  aasured.  Neither  is  it  any  new  thing 
l»  the  titiea  of  succession  in  monarchies  to  be  at 
ines  less  or  more  declared.  King  Sebastian  of 
fvtogal,  before  his  journey  into  Africk,  declared  no 
fttcessor.  The  cardinal,  though  he  were  of  extreme 
Ipv  sod  were  much  importuned  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
id  knew  directly  of  six  or  seven  competitors  to  that 
CRnrn,  yet  he  rather  established  I  know  not  what 
benms,  than  decided  the  titles,  or  designed  any 
|0tiin  successor.  The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  is  at 
tk  day,  ai>er  the  death  of  the  prince  that  now 
Pfth,  uncertain  in  the  point  of  succession:  the 
li^dom  of  Scotland  hath  declared  no  successor, 
by,  it  is  very  rare  in  hereditary  monarchies,  by 
A|f  act  of  state,  or  any  recognition  or  oath  of  the 
fnpk  in  the  collateral  line,  to  establish  a  successor. 
■he  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  Charles  YIII.  of 
Ttaoee,  but  was  never  declared  successor  in  his 
Abc.  Monsieur  d*Angoulesme  also  succeeded  him, 
hi  vithout  any  designation.  Sons  of  kings  thcm- 
•ihrs  oftentimes,  through  desire  to  reign  and  to  pre- 
mi  their  time,  wax  dangerous  to  their  parents :  how 
•seh  more  cousins  in  a  more  remote  degpree!  It  is 
WfnL  no  doubt,  and  honourable,  if  the  case  require, 
fcr  princes  to  make  an  establishment:  but,  as  it  was 
tei,  it  ia  rarely  practised  in  the  collateral  line. 
Ttt|afk,  the  best  emperor  of  Rome,  of  a  heathen, 
:^i  ever  vas,  at  what  time  the  emperors  did  use  to 
JiwgD  suecessors,  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  uncer- 
Maty  of  succession,  as  to  the  end,  to  have  partici- 
pNcorarum  for  the  present  time,  because  their  em- 
Jtrt  was  so  vast ;  at  what  time  also  adoptions  were 
ia  ue,  and  himself  had  been  adopted  $  yet  never 
Mgned  a  successor,  but  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
■em,  whieh  also  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
^  wile  Plotina  in  the  favour  of  her  lover  Adrian. 
You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  hath  been  done  to 
fnindiee  the  right;  and  there  can  be  but  one  right. 
Bat  one  thiog  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no  king^of 
(fsiotoor  bosbop  of  Rome,  shall  umpire,  or  promote 
•ay  beneiiciary,  or  feodatory  king,  as  they  designed 
W  do;  even  when  the  Scots  queen  lived,  whom  they 
pretended  to  cherisK,  I  will  not  retort  the  matter 
rfsDccesdon  upon  Spain,  but  use  that  modesty  and 
nvereocer  that  belongeth  to  the  majesty  of  so  great 
s  king,  though  an  enemy.  And  so  much  for  this 
ikurd  branch. 

The  fourth  branch  he  maketh  to  be  touching  the 
vrerthrow  of  the  nobility  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people :  wherein  though  he  may,  percase,  abuse  the 
▼ou  I.  2  c 


simplicity  of  any  foreigner;  yet  to  an  Englishman, 
or  any  that  heareth  of  the  present  condition  of  Eng- 
land, he  will  appear  to  be  a  man  of  singular  au- 
dacity, and  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  any  paradox.  But  surely  if  he  would  needs 
have  defaced  the  general  state  of  England,  at  this 
time,  he  should  in  wisdom  rather  have  made  some 
friarly  declamation  against  the  excess  of  superfluity 
and  delicacy  of  our  times,  than  to  have  insisted  upon 
the  misery  and  poverty  and  depopulation  of  the  land, 
as  may  sufficiently  appear  by  that  which  hath  been 
said. 

But  nevertheless,  to  follow  this  man  concerninjr 
in  his  own  steps :  first,  concerning  the  the  state  or 
nobility  ;  it  is  true,  that  there  have  been  ^^"^  no^Hty- 
in  ages  past,  noblemen,  as  I  take  it,  both  of  gpreater 
possessions  and  of  greater  command  and  sway  than 
any  are  at  this  day.  One  reason  why  the  possessions 
are  less,  I  conceive  to  be,  because  certain  sumptuous 
veins  and  humours  of  expense,  as  apparel,  gaming, 
maintaining  of  a  kind  of  followers,  and  the  like,  do 
reign  more  than  they  did  in  times  past.  Another 
Teason  is,  because  noblemen  now-a-days  do  deal 
better  with  their  younger  sons  than  they  were  ac- 
customed to  do  heretofore,  whereby  the  principal 
house  receiveth  many  abatements.  Touching  the  \ 
command,  which  is  not  indeed  so  great  as  it  bath  ^. 
been,  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  commendation  Of  the^ 
time  than  otherwise :  for  men  were  wont  factiously  ^ 
to  depend  upon  noblemen,  whereof  ensued  many  ^ 
partialities  and  divisions,  besides  much  interruption  , 
of  justice,  while  the  great  ones  did  seek  to  bear  out 
those  that  did  depend  upon  them.  So  as  the  kings 
of  this  realm,  finding  long  since  that  kind  of  com- 
mandment in  noblemen  unsafe  unto  their  crown, 
^nd  inconvenient  unto  their  people,  thought  meet  to 
restrain  the  same  by  provision  of  laws;  whereupon 
grew,  the  statute  of  jcetaiofirs ;  so  as  men  nowtte- 
pend  upon  the  prince  and  the  laws,  and  upon  no 
other;  a  matter  which  hath  also  a  congruity  with 
the  nature  of  the  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  other 
countries;  namely,  in  Spain,  where  their  grandees 
are  nothing  so  potent  and  so  absolute  as  they  have 
been  in  times  past  But  otherwise  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  that  the  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  the 
nobility  were  never  more  duly  and  exactly  preserved 
unto  them,  than  they  have  been  in  her  Majesty's 
time  ;  the  precedence  of  knights  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  barons  ;  no  subpcenas  awarded  against 
the  nobility  out  of  the  chancery,  but  letters ;  no  an- 
swer upon  oath,  but  upon  honour :  besides  a  num- 
ber of  other  privileges  in  parliament,  court,  and 
country.  So  likewise  for  the  countenance  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  state,  in  lieutenancies,  commissions, 
offices,  and  the  like,  there  was  never  a  more  honour- 
able and  graceful  regard  had  of  the  nobility ;  nei- 
ther was  there  ever  a  more  faithful  remembrancer 
and  exacter  of  all  these  particular  pre-eminences  unto 
them;  nor  a  more  diligent  searcher  and  register  of 
their  pedigrees,  alliances,  and  all  memorials  of  hon- 
our, than  that  man  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  over- 
thrown the  nobility  ;  because  a  few  of  them  by  im- 
moderate expense  are  decayed,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  time,  which  he  hath  not  been  able  to 
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esist,  no  not  in  his  own  house.  And  as  for  attain- 
ders, there  have  been  in  thirty-five  years  but  five  of 
any  of  the  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  one  of  them  was  accompanied  with  resti- 
tution of  blood  in  the  children :  yea,  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Westmoreland,  were  such,  as  whether  it  were 
by  favour  of  law  or  government,  their  heirs  have, 
or  are  like  to  have,  a  gpreat  part  of  their  possessions. 
And  so  much  for  the  nobility. 

Touching  the  oppression  of  the  people,  he  men- 
tioneth  four  points. 

1.  The  consumption  of  people  in  the  wars. 

2.  The  interruption  of  traffic. 

3.  The  corruption  of  justice. 

Conc«minir  ^*  '^^®  multitude  of  taxations.  Unto 
the  stated  all  which  points  there  needeth  no  long 
lub^"**"  speech.  For  the  first,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  benediction  of  "  Crescite  "  and 
"  Multiplicamini,"  is  not  so  weak  upon  this  realm  of 
England,  but  the  population  thereof  may  afford  such 
loss  of  men  as  were  sufficient  for  the  making  our 
late  wars,  and  were  in  a  perpetuity,  without  being 
seen  either  in  city  or  country.  We  read,  that  when 
the  Romans  did  take  cense  of  their  people,  whereby 
the  citizens  were  numbered  by  the  poll  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  war;  and  afterwards  again  at  the 
ending,  there  sometimes  wanted  a  third  part  of  the 
number :  but  let  our  muster-books  be  perused,  those, 
I  say,  that  certify  the  number  of  all  fighting  men  in 
every  shire,  in  yicesimo  of  the  queen ;  at  what  time, 
except  a  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries, 
we  expended  no  men  in  the  wars ;  and  now  again, 
at  this  present  time,  and  there  will  appear  small 
diminution.  There  be  many  tokens  in  this  realm 
rather  of  press  and  surcharge  of  people,  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  which  were  before  recited.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  better  condition  of s  inward  peace  to~Ee 
accompanied  with  some  exercise  of  no  dangerous 
war  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  be  utterly  without 
a^prentisage  of  war,  whereby  people  grow  effeminate 
and  unpractised  when  occasion  shall  be.  And  it  is 
no  small  strength  unto  the  realm,  that  in  these  wars 
of  exercise  and  not  of  peril,  so  many  of  our  people 
are  trained,  and  so  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentle- 
men have  been  made  excellent  leaders  both  by  sea 
and  land.  As  for  that  he  objecteth,  we  have  no 
provision  for  soldiers  at  their  return;  though  that 
point  hath  not  been  altogether  neglected,  yet  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart,  that  it  were  more  ample  than  it 
is:  though  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  in  all  estates, 
upon  cashiering  and  disbanding  of  soldiers,  many 
have  endured  necessity. 

For  the  stopping  of  traffic,  as  I  referred  myself 
to  the  muster-books  for  the  first,  so  I  refer  myself  to 
the  custom-books  upon  this,  which  will  not  lie,  and 
do  make  demonstration  of  no  abatement  at  all  in 
these  last  years,  but  rather  of  rising  and  increase. 
We  know  of  many  in  London  and  other  places  that 
are  within  a  small  time  greatly  come  up  and  made 
rich  by  merchandising :  and  a  man  may  speak  within 
his  compass,  and  affirm,  that  our  prizes  by  sea  have 
countervailed  any  prizes  upon  us. 

And  as  to  the  justice  of  this  realm,  it  is  true,  that 
cunning  and  wedth  have  bred  many  suits,  and  de- 


bates in  law.  But  let  those  points  be  coosideted:  4 
integrity  and  sufficiency  of  those  which  supply  tli 
judicial  places  in  the  queen's  ccmrts  ;  the  good  Utn 
that  have  been  made  in  her  Majesty's  time  agaio^ 
informers  and  promoters,  and  for  the  bettering  i 
trials ;  the  example  of  severity  which  is  used  ^ 
the  star-chamber,  in  oppressing  forces  and  frssd^ 
the  diligence  and  stoutness  that  is  used  by  justiot 
of  assises,  in  encountering  all  countenancing  s« 
bearing  of  causes  in  the  country,  by  their  autboiiti^ 
and  wisdom ;  the  great  favours  that  have  been  na^ 
towards  copyholders  and  customary  tenants,  whi« 
were  in  ancient  times  merely  at  the  discrttioii  ai| 
mercy  of  the  lord,  and  are  now  continually  ivlien 
from  hard  dealing,  in  chancery  and  other  courts  ^ 
equity :  I  say,  let  these  and  many  other  points  ^ 
considered,  and  men  will  worthily  conceive  an  b 
nourable  opinion  of  the  justice  of  Englaod. 

Now  to  the  points  of  levies  and  distribtttioni  i 
money,  which  he  calleth  exactions.  Firsts  vtJ 
coldly,  he  is  not  abashed  to  bring  in  the  gathrtiij 
for  Paul's  steeple  and  the  lottery  trifles:  wbtrd 
the  former,  being  but  a  voluntary  collection  of  \h\ 
men  were  freely  disposed  to  give,  never  grew  to  ^ 
great  a  sum  as  was  sufficient  to  finish  the  work  £| 
which  it  was  appointed :  and  so  I  imagine,  it  vr 
converted  into  some  other  use ;  like  to  that  gath* 
which  was  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  save  \ 
the  gathering  for  Paris  came  to  a  much  grea 
though,  as  I  have  heard,  no  competent  com.  A 
for  the  lottery,  it  was  but  a  novelty  devised  and  fi 
lowed  by  some  particular  persons,  and  only  allot « 
by  the  state,  being  as  a  gain  of  hazard;  wherr.D  | 
any  gain  was,  it  was  because  many  men  thou|^ 
scorn,  after  they  had  fallen  from  their  greater  h<m 
to  fetch  their  odd  money.  Then  he  mentiooeij 
loans  and  privy  seals :  wherein  he  showeth  grti 
ignorance  and  indiscretion,  considering  the  psyina? 
back  again  have  been  very  good  and  certain,  m 
much  for  her  Majesty's  honour.  Indeed,  in  oihr 
princes'  times  it  was  not  wont  to  be  so.  And  thm 
fore,  though  the  name  be  not  so  pleasant,  yet  tbj 
use  of  them  in  our  times  have  been  with  small  gtic^ 
ance.  He  reckoncth  also  new  customs  upon  dotbi 
and  new  impost  upon  wines.  In  that  of  cloths,  bj 
is  deceived ;  for  the  ancient  rate  of  custom  oH 
cloths  was  not  raised  by  her  M^esiy,  but  Vy  qotti 
Mary,  a  catholic  queen :  and  hath  been  commoiih^ 
continued  by  her  Majesty  ;  except  hemettn  tbeco^ 
putation  of  the  odd  yards,  which  in  strict  duty  ^ 
ever  answerable,  though  the  error  were  but  ht^ 
looked  into,  or  rather  the  toleration  taken  sviyj 
And  to  that  of  wines,  being  a  foreign  merchaaditn 
and  but  a  delicacy,  and  of  those  which  migli!  1^ 
forborne,  there  hath  been  some  increase  of  inpotttto^ 
which  can  rather  make  the  price  of  wine  higbefi 
than  the  merchant  poorer^  XaSTlV,  loOcWbj  TW 
number  of  subsidies,  IT  liTt rue,  that  her  Majettj,  n 
respect  of  the  great  charges  of  her  waT«»  both  ly 
sea  and  land,  against  such  a  lord  of  treasure  sf  i* 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  having  for  her  part  no  Indirt 
nor  mines,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Engh»^ 
being  such,  as  tlicy  less  grate  upon  the  people  th*D 
the  revenues  of  any  crown  or  stale  in  Europe,  K»'k 
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by  the  astent  of  paiilament,  according  to  the  an- 
cient customs  of  this  realm,  received  divers  subsidies 
of  her  people,  which  as  they  have  been  employed 
upon  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  subject,  not 
upon  excessive  buildings,  nor  upon  immoderate  do- 
latives,  nor  upon  triumphs  and  pleasures ;  or  any 
the  like  veins  of  dissipation  of  treasure,  which  have 
been  familiar  to  many  kings:  so  have  they  been 
yielded  with  great  good-will  and  cheerfulness,  as 
nuy  appear  by  other  kinds  of  benevolence,  presented 
to  her  likewise  in  parliament;  which  her  Majesty 
nerertheless  hath  not  put  in  ure.  They  have  been 
taxed  alao  and  assessed  with  a  very  light  and  gentle 
hand;  and  they  have  been  spared  as  much  as  may 
be,  as  may  appear  in  that  her  Majesty  now  twice,  to 
spare  the  anbject,  hath  sold  of  her  own  lands.  But 
he  that  shadl  look  into  other  countries,  and  consider 
the  taxes,  and  taUiages,  and  impositions,  and  assizes, 
and  the  like,  that  are  every  where  in  use,  will  find 
that  the  Englishman  is  the  most  master  of  his  own 
fsloation,  and  the  least  bitten  in  his  purse  of  any 
nation  of  Europe.  Nay  even  at  this  instant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  pioneers  do 
still  work  in  the  Indian  mines,  the  Jesuits  most 
play  the  pioneers,  and  mine  into  the  Spaniards' 
pones ;  and,  under  the  colour  of  a  ghostly  exhorta- 
tion, contrive  the  greatest  exaction  that  ever  was  in 
any  realm. 

Thus  much  in  answer  of  these  calumniations  I 
bare  thought  good  to  note  touching  the  present  state 
of  England ;  which  state  is  such,  that  whosoever 
bath  been  an  architect  in  the  frame  thereof,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  virtues  of  our  sovereign, 
needed  not  to  be  a^amed  of  his  work. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or  mo- 
derate and  necessary. 

I  find  hcr^Majesty's  proceedings  generally  to  have 
been  grounded  prpon  two  principles  1  the  one, 

That  consciences  are  not  lo  be  forced,  but  to  be 
VQP  and  r^Bfcedby  the  force  of  truth;  by  the  aid  of 
time,  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruction 
orj>CTSua«on :  the  other, 

Tfiat  causes  of  conscience  when  they  exceed  their 
bounds,  and, prove  to  be  matter  of  faction,  lose  their 
natnre:  and  that  sovereign  princes  ought  distincOy 
to  punish^  the  practice  or  contempt,  though  coloured 
wim  (Tie  pretences  ofVoriscience  and  religion. 

According  toihese  Two  principles,  her  Majesty,  at 
her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking  of  the 
tjTsnny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had  used  by 
terror  and  rigour  to  seek  commandment  over  men*s 
Wths  and  consciences ;  although  as  a  prince  of  great 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  she  suffered  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  religion,  yet  her  proceedings  towards 
ibe  papists  were  with  great  lenity,  expecting  the 
Jfood  effects  which  time  might  work  in  them. 

And  therefore  her  Majesty  revived  not  the  laws 
made  in  28,  and  35,  of  her  father's  reign,  whereby 
?he  oath  of  supremacy  might  have  been  offered  at 
the  king's  pleasure  to  any  subject,  though  he  kept 
Hi«  conscience  never  so  modestly  to  himself;  and 
tbe  refusal  to  take  the  same  oath,  without  farther 
2  c  2 


circumstance,  was  made  treason :  but  contrariwise, 
her  Majesty  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  men's 
hearts  and  secret  thougKFs^jexcept  the  abundanice  of  > 
them  did  overflow  into  overt  and  express^cts  and 
affirmations,  tempered  her  law  so,  as  it  restraineth 
only  manifest  disobedience  in  impugning  and  im- 
peaching advisedly  and  ambitiously  her  Majesty's 
supreme  power,  and  maintaining  and  extolling  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  And  as  for  the  oath,  it  was 
altered  by  her  Majesty  into  a  more  grateful  form ; 
the  harshness  of  the  name  and  appellation  of 
supreme  head  was  removed ;  and  the  penalty  of  the 
refusal  thereof  turned  into  a  disablement  to  take  any 
promotion,  or  to  exercise  any  charge ;  and  yet  that 
with  a  liberty  of  being  revested  therein,  if  any  man 
shall  accept  thereof  during  his  life. 

But  after  many  years  toleration  of  a  multitude  of 
factious  papists,  when  Pius  Quintus  had  excommuni- 
cated her  Majesty,  and  the  bill  of  excommunication 
was  published  in  London,  whereby  her  Majesty  was 
in  a  sort  proscribed,  and  all  her  subjects  drawn  upon 
pain  of  damnation  from  her  obedience;  and  that 
thereupon,  as  upon  a  principal  motive  or  prepara- 
tive, followed  the  rebellion  in  the  north ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, because  many  of  those  evil  humours 
were  by  that  rebellion  partly  purged,  and  that  she 
feared  at  that  time  no  foreign  invasion,  and  much 
less  the  attempts  of  any  within  the  realm  not  back- 
ed by  some  foreign  succours  from  without;  she 
contented  herself  to  make  a  law  against  that  special 
case  of  bringing  in,  or  publishing  of  bulls  or  the  like 
instruments;  whereiinto  was  added  a  prohibition, 
not  upon  pain  of  treason,  but  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
punishment,  against  bringing  in  of  Agnus  Dei's,  hal- 
lowed beads,  and  such  other  merchandise  of  Rome, 
as  are  well  known  not  to  be  any  essential  part  of  the 
Roman  religion,  but  only  to  be  used  in  practice  as 
love^tokens,  to  enchant  and  bewitch  the  people's 
affections  from  their  allegiance  to  their  natural 
sovereign.  In  all  other  points  her  Majesty  con- 
tinued her  former  lenity. 

But  when,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her  reign,  '* 
she  had  discovered  in  the  king  of  Spain  an  intention  .^ 
to  invade  her  dominions,  and  that  a  principal  point  ^ 
of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a  party  within  the  realm 
that  might  adhere  to  the  foreigner ;  and  that  the 
seminaries  began  to  blossom  and  to  send  forth  daily 
priests  and  professed  men,  who  should  by  vow, 
taken  at  shrift,  reconcile  her  subjects  from  her  obedi- 
ence ;  yea,  and  bind  many  of  them  to  attempt  against 
her  Majesty's  sacred  person ;  and  that,  by  the  poison 
they  spread,  the  humours  of  most  papists  were  alter- 
ed, and  that  they  were  no  more  papists  in  custom, 
but  papists  in  treasonable  faction :  then  were  there 
new  laws  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  should 
submit  themselves  to  reconcilements  or  renunciations 
of  obedience.  For  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  this 
manner  of  reconcilement  in  confession,  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  operation  that  the  bull  itself  was 
of,  with  this  only  difference,  that  whereas  the  bull 
assoiled  the  subjects  from  their  obedience  at  once, 
the  other  doth  it  one  by  one.  And  therefore  it  is 
both  more  secret,  and  more  insinuative  into  the  con- 
science, being  joined  with  no  less  matter  than  an 
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absolution  from  mortal  sin.  And  because  it  was  a 
treason  carried  in  the  clouds,  and  in  wonderful 
secrecy,  and  came  seldom  to  light ;  and  that  there 
was  no  presumption  thereof  so  great  as  the  re- 
cusants to  come  to  divine  service,  because  it  was  set 
down  by  their  decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before 
reconcilement  was  to  live  in  schism ;  but  to  come  to 
church  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  heretical 
and  damnable :  therefore  there  were  added  new  laws, 
containing  a  punishment  pecuniary  against  the  re- 
cusants, not  to  enfoccg  consciences,  but  to  enfeeble 
those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent  and  ambiguous, 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  no.  For  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  recusancy,  which  is  chal- 
lenged to  be  so  extreme  and  rigorous,  were  thus 
qualified,  that  any  recusant  that  shall  voluntarily 
come  in  and  take  his  oath,  that  he  or  she  were 
never  reconciled,  should  immediately  be  discharged 
of  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  law  ;  they  would 
be  so  far  from  liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they 
would  cry  out  it  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And 
when,  notwithstanding  all  this  provision,  this  poison 
was  dispersed  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no 
means  to  stay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
brought  it  in ;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erection 
were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time  within 
the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded  to  keep 
hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

.  This  hath  been  the  proceeding  with  that  sort, 
though  intermingled  not  only  with  8un.diy-i^8^pJ^8 
of  her  Majesty's  grace,  towards  such  as,  in.  her  wis- 
dom she  knew  to  be  papists  in  cpn^ci£ja<;.ej  and  not 
in  faction ;  but  also  with  an  extraordinary  mitiga- 
tion towards  the  offenders  in  the  highest  degree 
convicted  by  law,  if  they  would  protest,  that  in  case 
this  realm  should  be  invaded  with  a  foreign  army, 
by  the  pope's  authority,  for  the  catholic  cause,  as 
they  term  it,  they  would  take  part  with  her  Majesty, 
and  not  adhere  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  priest  dealt  in  matter  of 
state,  Ballard  only  excepted ;  it  appenrelh  by  the 
records  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard,  and 
sundry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that  time 
generally  were  made  acquainted  with  the  invasion 
then  intended,  and  afterwards  put  in  act ;  and  had 
received  instructions  not  only  to  move  an  expecta- 
tion in  the  people  of  a  change,  but  also  to  take  their 
TOWS  and  promises  in  shrift  to  adhere  to  the 
foreigner ;  insomuch  that  one  of  their  principal 
heads  vaunted  himself  in  a  letter  of  the  device,  say- 
ing, that  it  was  a  point  the  counsel  of  England 
would  never  dream  of,  who  would  imagine  that  they 
should  practise  with  some  nobleman  to  make  him 
head  of  their  faction ;  whereas  they  took  a  course 
only  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally, 
as  any  one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he  knew 
would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in  confession : 
so  innocent  was  this  princely,  priestly  function,  which 
this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should  have  free  exercise 
throughout  the -land. 


IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  christendofs 
and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  asstgned. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  Un^ 
into  matters  of  state  do  well  know  to  Ml  out  vf  i 
often ;  though  this  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more  i^ 
rant  thereof,  whether  the  ambition  of  the  mo^ 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  lesa  mighty  stab 
is  to  be  charged  with  breach  of  amity.  Hereof  ^ 
there  may  be  many  examples,  so  there  is  one  i 
proper  unto  the  present  matter,  as  though  it  v^ 
many  years  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  a  parable  | 
these  times,  and  namely  of  the  proceedings  of  Spi^ 
and  England. 

The  states  then»  which  answered  to  these  t^ 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider  ihtk 
fore  the  resemblance  between  the  two  Philipti  | 
Macedon  and  Spain :  he  of  Macedon  aspired  to  t^ 
monarchy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain  doth  of  T 
but  more  apparently  than  the  first,  because 
design  was  discovered  in  his  father  Charles  V. 
so  left  him  by  descent ;  whereas  Philip  of  Ms 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  that  nation  which  I 
so  great  conceits  in  his  breast.  The  course  vhii 
this  king  of  Macedon  held  was  not  so  mtich  by  | 
armies  and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  «i 
the  case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fij 
tions  in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  jwrticn 
persons  of  greatness.  The  state  of  oppoaitioo  ag 
his  ambitious  proceedings  was  only  the  state 
Athens,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England 
Spain.  For  Lacedsmon  and  Thcbea  were 
low,  as  France  is  now ;  and  the  rest  of  the  stales^ 
Greece  were,  in  power  and  territories,  fitf 
The  people  of  Athens  were  exceedingly  affecttd  ^ 
peace,  and  weary  of  expense.  But  the  point  ah' 
I  chiefly  make  the  comparison,  was  that  of  the  i 
tors,  which  were  as  counsellors  to  a  popular  stt« 
such  as  were  sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  drew 
into  the  projects  and  spreading  of  the  Maoedooid 
doubting  still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  opt^ 
neighbour  states,  and  made  itself  opportunity  topi^ 
would  at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominions  of  Atked 
with  so  great  advantages,  as  they  should  not  br  ili^ 
to  remedy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  hx  tfc 
declarations  of  the  king  of  Macedoo,  and  by  tlj 
imputation  of  such  Athenians  as  were  comipud  i 
be  of  his  faction,  as  the  kindlers  of  trouUei.  H 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  leagues :  but  as  tM 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  discooia^ 
nanced  the  true  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so  ^ 
the  ruin  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the  ends  ^ 
that  Philip:  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  jhat  ins  wj 
archy,  where  there  are  commonly JietteVinlfnigTO 
ancTrg solutions  than  in  a  popular  stajc,  thow  pw^ 
as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they  will  be  rtsttt 
and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  tlie  libeller  in  his  own  coant ;  (^ 
sum  of  that  which  he  delivereth  concerning  thr  ifl 
putation,  as  well  of  the  interruption  of  the  lun'l 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  of  Spain*  ai  iM 
disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of  christeodom.  m»*l 
the  English  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  axnU^  «^ 
appetites  of  Spain,  may  be  reduced  into  three  pwo«< 
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1  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
Lind  towardg  tbeir  neighbour  state. 

'X  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
ia«d  betveen  themaelvet. 

3.  ToDcbing  the  articles  and  conditions  which  it 
pkaaeih  him,  at  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  England,  to 
pen  and  propoae  for  the  treating  and  concluding  of 
ft  dinvernl  peace. 

In  the  first  he  diseovereth  how  the  king  of  Spain 
Kwt  oflcred  niolestatioB,  neither  unto  the  states  of 
lldy,  upon  which  he  confine th  by  Naples  and  Mi- 
ktt;  neither  onto  the  states  of  Germany,  unto  whom 
fae  eonfineth  by  a  part  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
(Vamtries ;  nor  unto  Portugal,  till  it  was  devolved 
%  him  in  title,  upon  which  he  eonfineth  by  Spain ; 
feet  contrariwise,  as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard 
Iks  peace  of  Christendom,  he  designed  from  the 
W^^pnmag  to  turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk. 
Mf  be  confeaaeth,  that  agreeable  to  his  devotion, 
«ych  apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  christen- 
Im  from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon 
Jie  infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
)he  French  kings  against  the  Huguenots,  especially 
jkuf  their  own  subjects :  whereas,  on  the  other 
iAe,  **  England,  as  he  affirmeth,  hath  not  only  sowed 
Ovttblef  and  dissensiona  in  France  and  Scotland,  the 
Ml  tbeir  neighbour  upon  the  continent,  the  other 
Cvided  only  by  the  narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actu- 
Hf  invaded  both  kingdoms.  For  as  for  the  matters 
)tf  the  Low  Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings 
Vbkh  have  passed  by  Spain.*' 

lo  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  consideration 

W  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one  passion 

V  another :  and  namely,  that  passion  which  might 

hitt  proved  dangerous  unto  all  Europe,  which  was 

IbaiDbitioa,  by  another  which  was  only  hurtful  to 

linself  and  his  own,  which  was  wrath  and  indigna- 

ta  towards  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands.     For 

iker  that  he  was  settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  freed 

li^  some  fear  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father's 

iktign  in  aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  cast- 

lig  hit  eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoms 

tf  Prance  and  England;  and  remembering  how  his 

^ber  bad  once  promised  unto  himself  the  conquest 

^Uie  one ;  and  how  himself  by  marriage  had  lately 

M  lome  possession  of  the  other ;  and  seeing  that 

4Tmity  of  religion  was  entered  into  both  these 

'tAlmt;  and  that  France  was  fallen  unto  princes  weak, 

^  in  minority;   and  England  unto  the  govem- 

incot  of  a  lady,  in  whom  he  did  not  expect  that 

^iiey  of  government,  magnanimity,   and  felicity, 

thich  since  he  hath  proved,   concluded,   as   the 

'p9m«rds  are  great  waiters  upon  time,  and  ground 

^  plots  deep,  upon  two  points ;  the  one  to  pro- 

&K3Q  extraoniinary  patronage  and  defence  of  the 

*a»so  religion,  making  account  thereby  to  have 

^'t'^xM  in  both  kingdoms:  in  England  a  faction 

^^wcily  against  the  state ;  in  France  a  faction  that 

^  coQeni  indeed  in  religion  with  the  king,  and 

*Wfp^  al  gm  show  should  seem  unproper   to 

*^e  a  party  for  a  foreigner.     But  he  foresaw  well 

^iHwgh  that  the  king  of  France  should  be  forced,  to 

(Ke  end  to  retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in 

•w«  things  to  those  of  the  religion,  which  would 


undoubtedly  alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  sort 
of  papists ;  which  preparation  in  the  people,  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise,  which  he 
nourished  for  an  instrument,  would  in  the  end  make 
a  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  since  it  proved, 
and  might  well  have  done  long  before,  as  may  well 
appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and  associations, 
which  is  above  twenty-five  years  old  in  France. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  that  bis 
Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  for  ports 
and  shipping,  in  respect  of  England,  and  for  situation 
in  respect  of  France,  having  goodly  frontier  towns 
upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also  upon  Germany, 
whereby  they  might  receive  in  at  pleasure  any  forces 
of  Almaigns,  to  annoy  and  offend  either  kingdom. 
The  impediment  was  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
which,  receiving  a  wonderful  commodity  of  trades 
out  of  both  realms,  especially  of  England;  and 
having  been  in  ancient  league  and  confederacy  with 
our  nation,  and  having  been  also  homagers  unto 
France,  he  knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
either  war :  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them 
to  a  martial  government,  like  unto  that  which  he 
had  established  in  Naples  and  Milan  ;  upon  which 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defection  of 
those  provinces.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  same  coun- 
tries ;  so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  the  resistance 
he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and  also 
because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  other  prin- 
ciple in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religion ;  and 
withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  he  found, 
became  passicmately  bent  to  reconquer  those  coun- 
tries; wherein  he  hath  consumed  infinite  treasure 
and  forces.  And  this  is  the  true  cause,  if  a  man 
will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made  the  king  of  Spain 
so  good  a  neighbour;  namely,  that  he  was  so 
entangled  with  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  as  he 
could  not  intend  any  other  enterprise.  Besides,  in 
enterprising  upon  Italy,  he  doubted  first  the  displea- 
sure of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a 
course  of  strait  conjunction ;  also  he  doubted  it  might 
invite  the  Turk  to  return.  And  for  Germany,  he 
had  a  fresh  example  of  his  father,  who,  when  he  had 
annexed  unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
eth,  the  empire  of  Almaign,  nevertheless  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  perceived  that  the 
nation  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
deal  withal :  though  not  long  since,  by  practice,  he 
could  have  been  contented  to  snatch  up  in  the  East 
the  country  of  Embden.  For  Portugal,  first,  the 
kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see  of  Rome  ; 
next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pretence; 
thirdly,  they  were  officious  unto  him:  yet  if  you 
will  believe  the  Genoese,  who  otherwise  writeth 
much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  it  seemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make  him- 
self a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that  for  that 
purpose,  as  he  reporteth,  he  did  artificially  nourish 
the  young  king  Sebastian  in  the  voyage  of  Africk, 
expecting  that  overthrow  which  followed. 

As  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels  and 
Turks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis  Guicciar- 
dine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh  of  his  great 
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absolution  from  mortal  sin.  And  because  it  was  a 
treason  carried  in  the  clouds,  and  in  wonderful 
secrecy,  and  came  seldom  to  light ;  and  that  there 
was  no  presumption  thereof  so  gpreat  as  the  re- 
cusants to  come  to  divine  service,  because  it  was  set 
down  by  their  decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before 
reconcilement  was  to  live  in  schism ;  but  to  come  to 
church  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  heretical 
and  damnable :  therefore  there  were  added  new  laws, 
containing  a  punishment  pecuniary  against  the  re> 
cusants,  notJo_enfojrce  consciences,  but  to  enfeeble 
those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent  and  ambiguous, 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  no.  For  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  recusancy,  which  is  chal- 
lenged to  be  so  extreme  and  rigorous,  were  thus 
qualified,  that  any  recusant  that  shall  voluntarily 
come  in  and  take  his  oath,  that  he  or  she  were 
never  reconciled,  should  immediately  be  discharged 
of  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  law  ;  they  would 
be  so  far  from  liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they 
would  cry  out  it  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And 
when,  notwithstanding  all  this  provision,  this  poison 
was  dispersed  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no 
means  to  stay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
brought  it  in;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erection 
were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time  within 
the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded  to  keep 
hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

This  hath  been  the  proceeding  with  that  sort, 
though  intermingled  not  only  with,  sundry,  examples 
of  her  Majesty's  grace,  towards  such  as  in  her  wis- 
dom she  knew  to  be  papists  in  consi^ifinipe^  and  not 
in  faction ;  but  also  with  an  extraordinary  mitiga- 
tion towards  the  offenders  in  the  highest  degree 
convicted  by  law,  if  they  would  protest,  that  in  case 
this  realm  should  be  invaded  with  a  foreign  army, 
by  the  pope's  authority,  for  the  catholic  cause,  as 
they  term  it,  they  would  take  part  with  her  Majesty, 
and  not  adhere  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  priest  dealt  in  matter  of 
state,  Ballard  only  excepted ;  it  appeareth  by  the 
records  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard,  and 
sundry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that  time 
generally  were  made  acquainted  with  the  invasion 
then  intended,  and  afterwards  put  in  act ;  and  had 
received  instructions  not  only  to  move  an  expecta- 
tion in  the  people  of  a  change,  but  also  to  take  their 
TOWS  and  promises  in  shrift  to  adhere  to  the 
foreigner ;  insomuch  that  one  of  their  principal 
heads  vaunted  himself  in  a  letter  of  the  device,  say- 
ing,  that  it  was  a  point  the  counsel  of  England 
would  never  dream  of,  who  would  imagine  that  they 
should  practise  with  some  nobleman  to  make  him 
head  of  their  faction ;  whereas  they  took  a  course 
only  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally, 
as  any  one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he  knew 
would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in  confession : 
so  innocent  was  this  princely,  priestly  function,  which 
this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should  have  free  exercise 
throughout  the4and. 


IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Christendom; 
and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  assigned. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  look 
into  matters  of  state  do  well  know  to  fall  out  very 
often ;  though  thia  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more  igno- 
rant  thereof,  whether  the  ambition  of  the  more 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  lest  mighty  state, 
is  to  be  charged  wiUi  breach  of  amity.  Hereof  a* 
there  may  be  many  examples,  so  there  is  one  so 
proper  unto  the  present  matter,  as  though  it  vere 
many  years  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  a  paraUe  of 
these  times,  and  namely  of  the  proceedings  of  Spain 
and  England. 

The  states  then,  which  answered  to  thcac  two 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Ccmsider  there- 
fore the  resemblance  between  the  two  Philipi»  of 
Macedon  and  Spain :  he  of  Macedon  aspired  to  the 
monarchy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain  doth  of  Enrope; 
but  more  apparently  than  the  first,  because  that 
design  was  discovered  in  his  father  Charles  V.  and 
so  left  him  by  descent ;  whereas  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed 
so  great  conceits  in  his  breast.  The  course  which 
this  king  of  Macedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great 
armies  and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  when 
the  case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fac- 
tions in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  particular 
persons  of  greatness.  The  state  of  opposition  against 
his  ambitious  proceedings  was  only  the  state  of 
Athens,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England  against 
Spain.  For  Lacedsmon  and  Thebes  were  both 
low,  as  France  is  now ;  and  the  rest  of  the  states  of 
Greece  were,  in  power  and  territories,  far  inferior. 
The  people  of  Athens  were  exceedingly  affected  to 
peace,  and  weary  of  expense.  But  the  point  which 
I  chiefly  make  the  comparison,  was  that  of  the  ora- 
tors, which  were  as  counsellors  to  a  popular  state : 
such  as  were  sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  deepest 
into  the  projects  and  spreading  of  the  Macedonians, 
doubting  still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  tb« 
neighlK>ur  states,  and  made  itself  opportunity  to  pass, 
would  at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominions  of  Athens 
with  so  great  advantages,  as  they  should  not  be  able 
to  remedy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  by  the 
declarations  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  the 
imputation  of  such  Athenians  as  were  corrupted  to 
be  of  his  faction,  as  the  kindlers  of  troubles,  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  leagues:  but  as  thtt 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  discounte- 
nanced the  true  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so  bred 
the  ruin  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the  ends  of 
that  Philip:  so  it  is  jo  be  hoped  that  in  a  pod- 
archy,  where  there  are  c6imnoi3^ J>etter  i ntelligences 
and  re^Qlutions  than  in  a  popular  state^tiiose  plots, 
as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they  wUTbe  resisted 
and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  the  libeller  in  his  own  course ;  the 
sum  of  that  which  he  delivereth  concerning  the  im- 
putation, as  well  of  the  interruption  of  the  amity 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  of  Spain,  as  the 
disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  onto 
the  English  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  ambiliecu 
appetites  of  Spain,  may  be  reduced  into  three 
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1.  Toochtng  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
Jnm!  toMrards  their  neighbour  state. 

2.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land betveen  themselves. 

3.  Touching  the  articles  and  conditions  which  it 
pleaseih  him,  as  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  England,  to 
pen  and  propose  for  the  treating  and  concluding  of 
a  oniTer^il  peace. 

In  the  first  he  discovereth  how  the  king  of  Spain 
aeTer  offered  molestation,  neither  unto  the  states  of 
Italy,  upon  which  he  confineth  by  Naples  and  Mi- 
lan ;  neither  unto  the  states  of  Germany,  unto  whom 
he  eonfineth  by  a  part  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  nor  unto  Portugal,  till  it  was  devolved 
to  him  in  title,  upon  which  he  eonfineth  by  Spain  ; 
but  eontrariwise,  as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  he  designed  from  the 
beginning  to  turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk. 
Only  he  confesseth,  that  agreeable  to  his  devotion, 
which  apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  Christen- 
dom from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon 
the  infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
the  French  kings  against  the  Huguenots,  especially 
being  their  own  subjects:  whereas,  on  the  other 
side, ''  England,  as  he  aflSrmeth,  hath  not  only  sowed 
troubles  and  dissensions  in  France  and  Scotland,  the 
one  their  neighbour  npon  the  continent,  the  other 
divided  only  by  the  narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actu- 
ally invaded  both  kingdoms.  For  as  for  the  matters 
of  the  Low  Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings 
which  have  passed  by  Spain." 

In  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  consideration 
how  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one  passion 
by  another ;  and  namely,  that  passion  which  might 
have  proved  dangerous  unto  all  Europe,  which  was 
his  ambition,  by  another  which  was  only  hurtful  to 
himself  and  his  own,  which  was  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion towards  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands.  For 
after  that  he  was  settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  freed 
from  some  fear  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father's 
design  in  aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  cast- 
ing his  eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoms 
of  France  and  England;  and  remembering  how  his 
lather  had  once  promised  unto  himself  the  conquest 
of  the  one  ;  and  how  himself  by  marriage  had  lately 
had  some  possession  of  the  other ;  and  seeing  that 
diversity  of  religion  was  entered  into  both  these 
realms;  and  that  France  was  fallen  unto  princes  weak, 
and  in  minority  f  and  England  unto  the  govern- 
ment of  a  lady,  in  whom  he  did  not  expect  that 
|x)licy  of  government,  magnanimity,  and  felicity, 
which  since  he  hath  proved,  concluded,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  great  waiters  upon  time,  and  ground 
their  plots  deep,  upon  two  points ;  the  one  to  pro- 
fess an  extraordinary  patronage  and  defence  of  the 
Roman  religion*  making  account  thereby  to  have 
factions  in  both  kingdoms:  in  England  a  faction 
directly  against  the  state ;  in  France  a  faction  that 
did  consent  indeed  in  religion  with  the  king,  and 
therefore  at  first  show  should  seem  unproper  to 
make  a  party  for  a  foreigner.  But  he  foresaw  well 
enough  that  the  king  of  France  should  be  forced,  to 
the  end  to  retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in 
tome  things  to  those  of  the  religion*  which  would 


undoubtedly  alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  sort 
of  papists ;  which  preparation  in  the  people,  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise,  which  he 
nourished  for  an  instrument,  would  in  the  end  make 
a  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  since  it  proved, 
and  might  well  have  done  long  before,  as  may  well 
appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and  associations, 
which  is  above  twenty-five  years  old  in  France. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  that  his 
Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  for  ports 
and  shipping,  in  respect  of  England,  and  for  situation 
in  respect  of  France,  having  goodly  frontier  towns 
upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also  upon  Germany, 
whereby  they  might  receive  in  at  pleasure  any  forces 
of  Almaigns,  to  annoy  and  offend  either  kingdom. 
The  impediment  was  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
which,  receiving  a  wonderful  commodity  of  trades 
out  of  both  realms,  especially  of  England;  and 
having  been  in  ancient  league  and  confederacy  with 
our  nation,  and  having  been  also  homagers  unto 
France,  he  knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
either  war :  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them 
to  a  martial  government,  like  unto  that  which  he 
had  established  in  Naples  and  Milan  ;  upon  which 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defection  of 
those  provinces.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  same  coun- 
tries ;  so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  the  resistance 
he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and  also 
because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  other  prin- 
ciple in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religion ;  and 
withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  he  found» 
became  passionately  bent  to  reconquer  those  coun- 
tries; wherein  he  hath  consumed  infinite  treasure 
and  forces.  And  this  is  the  true  cause,  if  a  man 
will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made  the  king  of  Spain 
so  good  a  neighbour;  namely,  that  he  was  so 
entangled  with  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  as  he 
could  not  intend  any  other  enterprise.  Besides,  in 
enterprising  upon  Italy,  he  doubted  first  the  displea- 
sure of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a 
course  of  strait  conjunction ;  also  he  doubted  it  might 
invite  the  Turk  to  return.  And  for  Germany,  he 
had  a  fresh  example  of  his  father,  who,  when  he  had 
annexed  unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
eth,  the  empire  of  Almaign,  nevertheless  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  perceived  that  the 
nation  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
deal  withal :  though  not  long  since,  by  practice,  he 
could  have  been  contented  to  snatch  up  in  the  East 
the  country  of  Embden.  For  Portugal,  first,  the 
kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see  of  Rome  ; 
next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pretence; 
thirdly,  they  were  ofllcious  unto  him :  yet  if  you 
will  believe  the  Genoese,  who  otherwise  writeth 
much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  it  seemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make  him- 
self a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that  for  that 
purpose,  as  he  reporteth,  he  did  artificially  nourish 
the  young  king  Sebastian  in  the  voyage  of  Africk, 
expecting  that  overthrow  which  followed. 

As  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels  and 
Turks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis  Guicciar- 
dine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh  of  his  great 
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but  patiently  temporizing,  expected  the  good  effect 
which  time  might  breed.  And  whensoever  the 
states  grew  into  extremities  of  despair,  and  thereby 
ready  to  embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  'then 
would  her  Majesty  yield  them  some  relief  of  money, 
or  permit  some  supply  of  forces  to  go  over  unto  them; 
to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  resolution :  and 
still  continued  to  mediate  unto  the  king  some  just 
and  honourable  capitulations  of  grace  and  accord, 
such  as  whereby  always  should  have  been  preserved 
unto  him  such  interest  and  authority  as  he  in  justice 
could  claim,  or  a  prince  moderately  minded  would 
seek  to  have.  And  this  course  she  held  inter- 
changeably, seeking  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the 
king,  and  the  despair  of  the  countries,  till  such  time 
AS  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  into  whose 
hands,  according  to  her  Majesty's  prediction,  but 
against  her  good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves, 
the  enemy  pressing  them,  the  United  Provinces  were 
received  into  her  Majesty's  protection :  which  was 
after  such  time,  as  the  king  of  Spfiin  had  discovered 
himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to  them,  but 
also  a  professed  enemy  unto  her  Majesty ;  having 
actually  invaded  Ireland,  and  designed  the  invasion 
of  England.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  like 
offers  which  were  then  made  unto  her  Majesty,  had 
been  made  to  her  long  before :  but  as  long  as  her 
Majesty  conceived  any  hope,  either  of  making  their 
peace,  or  entertaining  her  own  with  Spain,  she 
would  never  hearken  thereunto.  And  yet  now, 
even  at  last,  her  Majesty  retained  a  singular  and 
evident  proof  to  the  world  of  her  justice  and  mo- 
deration, in  that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and 
sovereignty  of  those  goodly  provinces ;  which  by 
the  states,  with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon 
her ;  and  being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater 
contentment  and  satisfaction  both  to  her  people  and 
theirs,  being  countries,  for  the  site,  wealth,  commo- 
dity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  convenient  to  have 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  with  all 
one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain  ;  only  took 
upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  liberties ; 
which  liberties  and  privileges  are  of  that  nature,  as 
they  may  justly  esteem  themselves  but  conditional 
subjects  to  the  king  of  Spain,  more  justly  than  Ar- 
ragon  :  and  may  make  her  Majesty  as  justly  esteem 
the  ancient  confederacies  and  treaties  with  Burgundy 
to  be  of  force  rather  with  the  people  and  nation,  than 
with  the  line  of  the  duke ;  because  it  was  never  an 
absolute  monarchy.  So  as,  to  sum  up  her  Majesty's 
proceedings  in  this  great  action,  they  have  but  this, 
that  they  have  sought  first  to  restore  them  to  Spain, 
then  to  keep  them  from  strangers,  and  never  to 
purchase  them  to  herself. 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  king  of  Spain  kept 
one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  her  Majesty, 
breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  injuries  and  con- 
tempts :  her  subjects  trading  into  Spain  have  been 
many  of  them  burned ;  some  cast  into  the  galleys ; 
others  have  died  in  prison,  without  any  other  crimes 
committed,  but  upon  quarrels  picked  upon  them  for 
■« their  religion  here  at  home.  Her  merchants,  at  the 
yick  of  Antwerp,  were  divers  of  them  spoiled  and 


put  to  their  ransoms,  though  they  could  not  ] 
charged  with  ^y  partaking;  neither,  opoo  4 
complaint  of  Doctor  Wilson  and  Sir  Edward  Hoiv^ 
could  any  redress  be  had.  A  general  arrest  m 
made  by  the  duke  of  Alva  of  Englishmoi's  b«j 
goods  and  persons,  upon  pretence  that  certain  thx{ 
stayed  in  this  realm,  laden  with  goods  aod  numi 
of  certain  merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  kiaj 
which  money  and  goods  was  afterwards,  to  tiie  i 
termost  value,  restored  and  paid  back  ;  vhereast^ 
men  were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  on  tU 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  Majesty's  ambassador,  netati 
during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities;  hiiBM 
being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  a  villM 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the  ambassadors  1 
Moors ;  his  son  and  steward  forced  to  assist  m 
mass  with  tapers  in  their  hands ;  heudes  smu^ 
other  contumelies  and  reproaches.  Bui  the  spoifil 
or  damnifying  of  a  merchant,  vexation  of  a  comw 
subject,  dishonour  of  an  ambassador,  were  lat^ 
but  demonstrations  of  ill  disposition,  than  efled^ 
they  be  compared  with  actions  of  state,  wbereiii  1 
and  his  ministers  have  songht  the  overthrow  of  t^ 
government  As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  i 
hellion  in  the  north  part  of  England  brake  loill 
who  but  the  duke  of  Alva,  then  the  king^s  hevtm 
ant  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Don  Gaerres  of  Efp< 
then  his  ambassador  lieger  here,  were  discoro^ 
to  be  chief  instruments  and  practiserg  ;  having  c 
plotted  with  the  duke  of  Noifolk  at  the  same  time,  i 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  thxtl 
army  of  twenty  thonsand  men  should  have  ~ 
at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said  it^ 
had  made  within  the  realm,  and  the  said  duke  hrri 
spent  and  employed  one  hundred  and  fiily  I 
crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  i 
her  Majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procortd  j 
rebellion  in  Ireland ;  arming  and  sending  thither  i 
the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  country,  J« 
Fitz-Morrice,  which  before  was  fled.  And  tnily  I 
speak,  the  wh(^e  course  of  molestation,  which  hi 
Majesty  hath  received  in  that  realm  by  the  nod 
and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been  no«iralK| 
and  fomented  from  Spain ;  but  afterwards  moct  sfl 
parently,  in  the  year  1580,  he  invaded  the  m 
Ireland  with  Spanish  forces,  under  an  ItaIiancolMic| 
by  name  San  Josepho,  being  but  the  forcrmnrt^ 
of  a  greater  power ;  which  by  treaty  faetweea  Wij 
and  the  pope  should  have  followed,  bnt  that  hf  thj 
speedy  defeat  of  those  former,  they  were  discoBr«|e^ 
to  pursue  the  action:  which  invasion  waspnm^^ 
be  done  by  the  king's  own  orders,  both  Uy  ^ 
letters  of  secretary  Escovedo,  and  of  Gaerres  » *H 
king ;  and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wbereis  f 
particular  conferences  were  set  down  coneenusg  W 
enterprise  between  cardinal  Riario  the  pope^*  t 
and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spain,  touching  the  | 
the  number  of  men,  the  contribution  of  mflocyi 
the  manner  of  the  prosecuting  of  the  action,  sirf  ^! 
the  confession  of  some  of  the  chiefest  of  ihcw  iM 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  fort;  which  set  k**"^ 
an  act  of  apparent  hostility,  added  anto  sD  i^j 
injuries  aforesaid,  and  acconponied  with  a  i 
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leeeit,  comfort,  and  coantenance,  by  audiences, 
fennons,  and  employments,  which  he  gave  to  trai- 
«■»  and  fogidven,  both  English  and  Irish ;  as  West- 
mondand,  Paget,  Englefield,  Baldnglass,  and  num- 
Ikn  of  others ;  did  sufficiently  justify  and  warrant 
!Aai  panuit  of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil 
#  Carthagena  and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies,  by 
Ifc.  Bnke,  or  in  the  undertaking  the  protection  of 
Ae  Low  Countries  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
mA  over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
hfer  Majesty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  in 
•sfitu  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  the 
■diy  injuries  of  that  king  gave  her }  yet  had  en- 
tovd  Into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
bth  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio  had 
nUacted  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  command- 
tmn  rvetrained,  and  offer  was  made  of  restitution 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasure  as  had 
likn  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof  that  it  had 
Irb  taken  by  wrong;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was, 
^ttoch  aa  could  stand  with  the  near  treaty  of  a 
•arriage  which  then  was  very  forward  between  her 
Ihiesty  md  the  said  duke,  diverted  from  the  enter- 
Iriae  of  Flanders. 

Bat  to  eondnde  this  point :  when  that,  some  years 
ifkr,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  land,  intend- 
|llDiig  before,  but  through  many  crosses  and  im- 
pJiiiinU,  which  the  king  of  Spain  found  in  his 
Ami,  deferred,  was  in  the  year  1588  attempted;  her 
P^y,  not  forgetting  her  own  nature,  was  content 
tfdie  same  instant  to  treat  of  a  peace;  not  igno- 
Hoily,  as  a  prince  that  knew  not  in  what  forward- 
9m  his  preparations  were,  for  she  had  discovered 
|km  long  before ;  nor  fearfully,  as  may  appear  by 
fc  articles  whereupon  her  Majesty  in  that  treaty 
itood,  which  were  not  the  demands  of  a  prince 
lAud;  but  only  to  spare  the  shedding  of  christian 
hood,  and  to  show  her  constant  desire  to  make  her 
*pi  renowned,  rather  by— peace  than  victories  fj 
l^di  peace  was  on  her  part  treated  sincerely,  but 
«  fail  pai%  as  it  should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse ; 
tkiakiag  thereby  to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided : 
Mthat  the  duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used 
tt  tn  instrument  in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his 
Stftieular  honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  in- 
^dace,  that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his 
^wt  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be 
Hipd,  upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
bc^uui  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  tisheth  in  troubled 
^en,  and  bath  disturbed  the  peace  of  christen- 
^  and  hath  written  and  described  all  his  plots  in 

Tkere  follow  the  articles  of  an  universal  peace, 
'IfflcK  the  hl)eller,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  estate 
4  England,  hath  propounded,  and  are  these  : 

Pint,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
^tmi,  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural  people 
vfFnsfse,  he  bath  sent  thither  to  defend  them 
l^iiuit  a  relapsed  Huguenot 

ScooDdly,  that  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
**i  Zeaknd  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they  hold, 
^  to  take  uoto  them  all  the  rest  of  the  Low  Coun- 
^«9 allot  eon^tlonally,  that  the  English  may  still 
^  the  possession  of  such  port  towns  as  they  have, 


and  have  some  half  a  dozen  more  annexed  unto 
them. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  rovers  might  peaceably 
go  t<f  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his  treasure 
and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articles  being  accorded,  he  saith,  might 
follow  that  peace  which  passeth  aU  understanding, 
as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scurrile  and  profane  mockery 
of  the  peace  which  christians  enjoy  with  God,  by 
the  atonement  which  is  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
whereof  the  apostle  saith,  "  that  it  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding." But  these  his  articles  are  sure  mis- 
taken, and  indeed  corrected  are  briefly  these : 

1.  That  the  king  of  France  be  not  impeached  in 
reducing  his  rebels  to  obedience. 

2.  That  the  Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy ^ 
their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  so  forces 
of  strangers  to  be  withdrawn,  both   English  and 
Spanish. 

3.  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  yea,  discover  and  occupy  such  parts 
as  the  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  under  civil  government,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation  of 
his  malicious  invectives  against  her  Majesty  and 
the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the  actions 
of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

I  cannot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libeller,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning ;  without 
skill  indeed  or  judgment:  for  finding  that  it  hath 
been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  of  seditious  sub- 
jects to  plant  and  bend  their  invectives  and  clamours, 
not  against  the  sovereigns  themselves,  but  against 
some  such  as  had  grace  with  them,  and  authority 
under  them,  he  put  in  ure  his  learning  in  a  wrong 
and  unproper  case.  For  this  hath  some  appearance 
to  cover  undutiful  invectives,  when  it  is  used  against 
favourites  or  new  upstarts,  and  sudden  risen  coun- 
sellors :  but  when  it  shall  be  practised  against  one 
that  hath  been  counsellor  before  her  Majesty's 
time,  and  hath  continued  longer  counsellor  than  any 
other  counsellor  in  Europe;  one  that  must  needs 
have  been  great  if  it  were  but  by  surviving  alone, 
though  he  had  no  other  excellence ;  one  that  hath 
passed  the  degrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and 
long  time,  which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it 
be  joined  with  extreme  malice ;  then  it  appeareth 
manifestly  to  be  but  a  brick-wall  at  tennis  to  make 
the  defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  coun- 
sellor upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those  shifts; 
since  every  child  can  tell  the  fable,  that  the  wolfs 
malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to  his  dog.  It 
is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered  their  tune  twice 
or  thrice :  when  the  match  was  in  treating  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  they  spake  honey  as  to  her  Majesty ; 
all  the  gall  was  uttered  against  the  earl  of  Leicester : 
but  when  they  had  gotten  heart  upon  expectation 
of  the  invasion,  they  changed  style,  and  disclosed 
all  the  venom  in  the  world  immediately  against  her 
Majesty :  what  new  hope  hath  made  (hem  return 
to  their  Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save 
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but  patiently  temporizing,  expected  the  good  effect 
which  time  might  breed.  And  whensoever  the 
states  grew  into  extremities  of  despair,  and  thereby 
ready  to  embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  'then 
would  her  Majesty  yield  them  some  relief  of  money, 
or  permit  some  supply  of  forces  to  go  over  unto  them ; 
to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  resolution :  and 
still  continued  to  mediate  unto  the  king  some  just 
and  honourable  capitulations  of  grace  and  accord, 
such  as  whereby  always  should  have  been  preserved 
unto  him  such  interest  and  authority  as  he  in  justice 
could  claim,  or  a  prince  moderately  minded  would 
seek  to  have.  And  this  course  she  held  inter- 
changeably, seeking  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the 
king,  and  the  despair  of  the  countries,  till  such  time 
as  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  into  whose 
hands,  according  to  her  Majesty's  prediction,  but 
against  her  good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves, 
the  enemy  pressing  them,  the  United  Provinces  were 
received  into  her  Majesty's  protection :  which  was 
after  such  time,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  discovered 
himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to  them,  but 
also  a  professed  enemy  unto  her  Majesty  ;  having 
actually  invaded  Ireland,  and  designed  the  invasion 
of  England.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  like 
offers  which  were  then  made  unto  her  Majesty,  had 
been  made  to  her  long  before :  but  as  long  as  her 
Majesty  conceived  any  hope,  either  of  making  their 
peace,  or  entertaining  her  own  with  Spain,  she 
would  never  hearken  thereunto.  And  yet  now, 
even  at  last,  her  Majesty  retained  a  singular  and 
evident  proof  to  the  world  of  her  justice  and  mo- 
deration, in  that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and 
sovereignty  of  those  goodly  provinces ;  which  by 
the  states,  with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon 
her ;  and  being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater 
contentment  and  satisfaction  both  to  her  people  and 
theirs,  being  countries,  for  the  site,  wealth,  commo- 
dity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  convenient  to  have 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  with  all 
one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain  ;  only  took 
upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  liberties ; 
which  liberties  and  privileges  are  of  that  nature,  as 
they  may  justly  esteem  themselves  but  conditional 
subjects  to  the  king  of  Spain,  more  justly  than  Ar- 
ragon  :  and  may  make  her  Majesty  as  justly  esteem 
the  ancient  confederacies  and  treaties  with  Burgundy 
to  be  of  force  rather  with  the  people  and  nation,  than 
;  with  the  line  of  the  duke  ;  because  it  was  never  an 
j  absolute  monarchy.  So  as,  to  sum  up  her  Majesty's 
proceedings  in  this  great  action,  they  have  but  this, 
that  they  have  sought  first  to  restore  them  to  Spain, 
then  to  keep  them  from  strangers,  and  never  to 
purchase  them  to  herself. 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  king  of  Spain  kept 
one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  her  Majesty, 
breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  injuries  and  con- 
tempts :  her  subjects  trading  into  Spain  have  been 
many  of  them  burned ;  some  cast  into  the  galleys ; 
others  have  died  in  prison,  without  any  other  crimes 
committed,  but  upon  quarrels  picked  upon  them  for 
their  religion  here  at  home.  Her  merchants,  at  the 
sack  of  Antwerp,  were  divers  of  them  spoiled  and 


put  to  their  ransoms,  though  they  could  not  U 
charged  with  any  partaking;  neither,  upon  the 
complaint  of  Doctor  Wilson  and  Sir  Edward  Horsey, 
could  any  redress  be  had.  A  general  arrest  was 
made  by  the  duke  of  Alva  of  Eoglisfamen's  both 
goods  and  persons,  upon  pretence  that  certain  ships 
stayed  in  this  realm,  laden  with  goods  and  m<mtj 
oi  certain  merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  king: 
which  money  and  goods  was  afterwards,  to  the  ut- 
termost value,  restored  and  paid  back ;  whereas  oor 
men  were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  oo  their 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  Majesty's  ambassador,  recdvcd, 
during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities;  himself 
being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  a  village, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the  ambassadors  of 
Moors ;  his  son  and  steward  fiuved  to  assist  at  a 
mass  with  tapers  in  their  hands ;  besides  sondrr 
other  contumelies  and  reproaches.  But  the  spoiling 
or  damnifying  of  a  merchant,  vexation  of  a  common 
subject,  dishonour  of  an  ambassador,  were  rather 
but  demonstrations  of  ill  disposition,  than  effects^  if 
they  be  compared  with  actions  of  state,  wberem  he 
and  his  ministers  have  sought  the  overthrow  of  this 
government.  As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  n- 
hellion  in  the  north  part  of  England  brake  ford); 
who  but  the  duke  of  Alva,  then  the  king's  Heutea* 
ant  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Don  Guerres  of  Espec 
then  his  ambassador  lieger  here,  were  discovered 
to  be  chief  instruments  and  practisers ;  having  corn- 
plotted  with  the  duke  of  Noifolk  at  the  same  time,  at 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  that  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  have  kuidet) 
at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said  duke 
had  made  within  the  realm,  and  the  said  duke  baring 
spent  and  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thounnd 
crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  assisted 
her  Majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procured  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland;  arming  and  sending  thither  in 
the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  country,  James 
Fits-Morrice,  which  before  was  fled.  And  truly  to 
speak,  the  whole  course  of  molestation,  which  her 
Majesty  hath  received  in  that  realm  by  the  rising 
and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been  noariifaed 
and  fomented  from  Spain  ;  but  afterwards  most  ap- 
parently, in  the  year  1580,  he  invaded  the  same 
Ireland  with  Spanish  forces, under  an  Italian  colooei, 
by  name  San  Josepho,  being  but  the  forenmnen 
of  a  greater  power ;  which  by  treaty  between  bi» 
and  the  pope  should  have  followed,  but  that  by  the 
speedy  defeat  of  those  former,  they  were  discouraged 
to  pursue  the  action :  which  invasion  was  proved  to 
be  done  by  the  king's  own  orders,  both  by  the 
letters  of  secretary  Escovedo,  and  of  Gnerres  to  the 
king ;  and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wherein  the 
particular  conferences  were  set  down  eoneemingthis 
enterprise  between  cardinal  Riario  the  pope's  Uff^ 
and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spain,  touching  tbegeom 
the  number  of  men,  the  contribution  of  monifitnd 
the  manner  of  the  prosecuting  of  the  aetioa,  ni^ 
the  confession  of  some  of  the  ehiefest  of  thoitftst 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  fort;  which  aeC  Mag 
an  act  of  apparent  hostility,  added  unto  iB  tb 
injuries  aforesaid,  and  accompanied  with  a  I 
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ntdt;  comfort,  and  counteDance,  by  audiences, 
feamms,  and  employments,  which  he  gave  to  trai- 
tm  aod  fiogidveii,  both  English  and  Irish ;  as  West- 
iMrelaod,  Paget,  Englefield,  Baltinglass,  and  num- 
kn  of  others ;  did  sufficiently  justify  and  warrant 
ikd  panuit  of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil 
4f  C«rthagena  and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies,  by 
^Mr.  Bnke,  or  in  the  undertaking  the  protection  of 
fte  Low  Connthea  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
man  over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
kr  lla|esty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  in 
t  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  the 
f  Injuries  of  that  king  gave  her ;  yet  had  en- 
into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
iMit  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio  had 
flriheted  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  command- 
ant restrained,  and  offer  was  made  of  restitution 
|p  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasure  as  had 
km  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof  that  it  had 
tsen  taken  by  wrong ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was, 
liauich  aa  could  stand  with  the  near  treaty  of  a 
Mriage  which  then  was  very  forward  between  her 
■4f9ty  and  the  said  duke,  diverted  from  the  enter* 
I^K  of  Flamlers. 

•  fiat  to  conclude  this  point :  when  that,  some  years 
|Aer,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  land,  intend- 
lIlaQg  before,  but  through  many  crosses  and  im- 
fefeaenti,  which  the  king  of  Spain  found  in  his 
pis,  ^ferred*  was  in  the  year  1588  attempted;  her 
P^y,  not  forgetting  her  own  nature,  was  content 
i^  same  instant  to  treat  of  a  peace;  not  igno- 
iBily,  as  a  prince  that  knew  not  in  what  forward- 
to  ins  preparations  were,  for  she  had  discovered 
icn  bng  before ;  nor  fearfully,  as  may  appear  by 
ifr  articles  whereupon  her  Majesty  in  that  trea^ 
•Jflod,  which  were  not  the  demands  of  a  prince 
ikid;  but  only  to  spare  the  shedding  of  christian 
Ubod,  and  to  show  her  constant  desire  to  make  her 
Ripk  renowned,  rather  by— peace  than  victories  j] 
*ich  peace  was  on  her  part  treated  sfncerely,  but 
A  bis  part,  as  it  should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse ; 
lUnldog  thereby  to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided : 
Mtitat  the  duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used 
■  m  tnatrument  in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his 
{Mlienlar  honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  in- 
Mtee,  that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be 
tiH  upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
^Ifiond  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  fisheth  in  troubled 
taters,  and  hath  disturbed  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  bath  written  and  described  all  his  plots  in 
Uood. 

There  fdlow  the  articles  of  an  universal  peace, 
v^oeh  the  libeller,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  estate 
^ffiflglaody  hath  propounded,  and  are  these  : 

^int,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
^VOH,  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural  people 
^  France,  ho  hath  sent  thither  to  defend  them 
^hut  ft  relapsed  Huguenot 

$«eoDdly,  tliat  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
•bI  Zeaknd  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they  hold, 
ttdto  take  unto  them  all  the  rest  of  the  Low  Coun- 
^'^  also :  conditionally,  that  the  English  may  still 
^P  the  poaKSsion  of  such  port  towns  as  they  have, 


and  have  some  half  a  dosen  more  annexed  unto 
them. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  rovers  might  peaceably 
go  t(f  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his  treasure 
and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articles  being  accorded,  he'saith,  might 
follow  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scurrile  and  profane  mockery 
of  the  peace  which  christians  enjoy  with  God,  by 
the  atonement  which  is  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
whereof  the  apostle  saith,  "  that  it  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding.'' But  these  his  articles  are  sure  mis- 
taken, and  indeed  corrected  are  briefly  these : 

1.  That  the  king  of  France  be  not  impeached  in 
reducing  his  rebels  to  obedience. 

2.  That  the   Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy  ^ 
their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  so  forces 
of  strangers  to  be  withdrawn,  both   English  and 
Spanish. 

3.  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  yea,  discover  and  occupy  such  parts 
as  the  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  under  civil  government,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation  of 
his  malicious  invectives  against  her  Majesty  and 
the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the  actions 
of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

I  cannot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libeller,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning ;  without 
skill  indeed  or  judgment :  for  finding  that  it  hath 
been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  of  seditious  sub- 
jects to  plant  and  bend  their  invectives  and  clamours, 
not  against  the  sovereigns  themselves,  but  against 
some  sach  as  had  grace  with  them,  and  authority 
under  them,  he  put  in  ure  his  learning  in  a  wrong 
and  unproper  case.  For  this  hath  some  appearance 
to  cover  undutiful  invectives,  when  it  is  used  against 
favourites  or  new  upstarts,  and  sudden  risen  coun- 
sellors :  but  when  it  shall  be  practised  against  one 
that  hath  been  counsellor  before  her  Majesty's 
time,  and  hath  continued  longer  counsellor  than  any 
other  counsellor  in  Europe;  one  that  must  needs 
have  been  great  if  it  were  but  by  surviving  alone, 
though  he  had  no  other  excellence  ;  one  that  hath 
passed  the  degrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and 
long  time,  which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it 
be  joined  with  extreme  malice ;  then  it  appeareth 
manifestly  to  be  but  a  brick-wall  at  tennis  to  make 
the  defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  coun- 
sellor upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those  shifts; 
since  every  child  can  tell  the  fable,  that  the  wolfs 
malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to  his  dog.  It 
is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered  their  tune  twice 
or  thrice :  when  the  match  was  in  treating  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  they  spake  honey  as  to  her  Majesty; 
all  the  gall  was  uttered  against  the  earl  of  Leicester : 
but  when  they  had  gotten  heart  upon  expectation 
of  the  invasion,  tliey  changed  style,  and  disclosed 
all  the  venom  in  the  world  immediately  against  her 
Majesty :  what  new  hope  hath  made  them  return 
to  their  Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save 
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itself,  I  cannot  tell.  Bat  in  the  mean  time  they  do 
his  lordship  much  honour:  for  the  more  despitefuUy 
they  inveigh  against  his  lordship,  the  more  reason 
hath  her  Migesty  to  trust  him,  and  the  realm  to 
honour  him.  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of  scarce 
a  good  liegeman  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the  country, 
and  left  any  particular  men's  houses  or  fields  un  wasted 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions  of 
the  lord  Burleigh. 

But  above  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  strange  fancy  in  the 
libeller  that  he  maketh  his  lordship  to  be  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  in  every  action  without  distinction;  that 
to  him  her  Majesty  is  accountant  of  her  resolutions; 
that  to  him  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Walsingham,  both  men  of  great  power,  and  of  great 
wit  and  understanding,  were  but  as  instruments: 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  as  to  her  Majesty, 
there  was  never  a  counsellor  of  his  lordship's  long 
continuance  that  was  so  applicable  to  her  Majesty's 
princely  resolutions ;  endeavouring  always,  after 
Csuthful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  and  these 
in  the  best  words,  and  the  most  grateful  manner,  to 
rest  upon  such  conclusions,  as  her  Majesty  in  her 
own  wisdom  deterroineth,  and  them  to  execute  to 
the  best :  so  far  hath  he  been  from  contestation,  or 
drawing  her  Majesty  into  any  his  own  courses.  And 
as  for  the  forenamed  counsellors  and  others,  with 
whom  his  lordship  had  consorted  in  her  Majesty's 
service,  it  is  rather  true  that  his  lordship,  oat  of  the 
greatness  of  his  experience  and  wisdom,  and  out  of 
the  coldness  of  his  nature,  hath  qualified  generally 
all  hard  and  extreme  courses,  as  far  as  the  service 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the 
making  himself  compatible  with  those  with  whom 
he  served  would  permit :  so  far  hath  his  lordship 
been  from  inciting  others,  or  running  a  full  coarse 
with  them  in  that  kind.  But  yet  it  is  more  strange 
that  this  man  should  be  so  absurdly  malicious,  as  he 
should  charge  his  lordship,  not  only  with  all  actions 
of  state,  but  also  with  all  the  faults  and  vices  of  the 
times ;  as  if  curiosity  and  emulation  have  bred  some 
controversies  in  the  church  ;  though,  thanks  be  to 
God,  they  extend  but  to  outward  things  ;  as  if 
wealth,  and  the  canning  of  wits,  have  brought  forth 
multitudes  of  suits  in  law  ;  as  if  excess  in  pleasures, 
and  in  magnificence,  joined  with  the  unfaithfulness 
of  servants,  and  the  greediness  of  monied  men, 
have  decayed  the  patrimony  of  many  noblemen,  and 
others ;  that  all  these,  and  such  like  conditions  of 
the  time,  should  be  put  on  his  lordship's  account ; 
who  hath  been,  as  far  as  to  his  place  appertaineth, 
a  most  religious  and  wise  moderator  in  chnrch-mat- 
ters  to  have  unity  kept;  who  with  great  justice  hath 
despatched  infinite  causes  in  law  that  have  orderly 
been  brought  before  him :  and  for  his  own  example, 
may  say  that  which  few  men  can  say ;  but  was 
sometimes  said  by  Cephalus,  the  Athenian  so  much 
renowned  in  Plato's  works ;  who  having  lived  near 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  in  continual 
afiairs  and  business,  was  wont  to  say  of  himself; 
"  That  he  never  sued  any,  neither  had  been  sued  by 
any :"  who  by  reason  of  his  office  hath  preserved 
many  great  houses  from   overthrow,  by  relieving 


sundry  extremities  towards  such  as  in  their  mincrity 
have  been  circumvented ;  and  towards  all  such  as 
his  lordship  might  advise t  did  ever  persnade  sober 
and  limited  expense.  Nay,  to  make  proof  fertber 
of  his  contented  manner  of  life,  free  from  suits  and 
covetoosness ;  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  be 
never  raise  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  hii 
own :  nor  ever  gave  consent  to  have  the  likedm^e  to 
any  of  the  queen's  tenants  i  matters  nngulaily  to  W 
noted  in  this  age. 

But  however,  by  this  fellow,  as  in  a  false,  artifim) 
glass,  which  is  able  to  make  the  best  face  deformtd, 
his  lordship's  doings  be  set  forth ;  yet  let  his  pnv 
ceedingt,  which  be  indeed  his  own,  be  indifivrentlj 
weighed  and  considered ;  and  let  men  call  to  mind, 
that  his  lordship  was  never  a  violent  and  transpoit- 
ed  man  in  matters  of  state,  but  ever  respective  and 
moderate ;  that  he  waa  never  man  in  his  particnii! 
a  breaker  of  necks;  no  heavy  raeny,  bat  cter 
placable  and  mild ;  that  he  was  never  a  brewer  of 
holy  water  in  court ;  no  dalHer,  no  abuser,  but  ew 
real  and  certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing  man, 
nor  carrier  of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  joitioe 
and  course  of  law ;  that  he  was  never  a  gloncni^ 
wilful,  proud  man,  but  ever  civil  and  fiamiliar,  and 
good  to  deal  withal ;  that  in  the  coarse  of  his  ser- 
vice, he  hath  ra^er  sustained  the  burden,  thao 
sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  profit;  scarcely 
sparing  any  time  from  his  cares  and  travels  to  the 
sustentation  of  his  health ;  that  he  never  had,  nor 
sought  to  have  for  himself  and  his  children,  snt 
pennyworth  of  lands  or  goods  that  appertained  to 
any  attainted  of  any  treason,  felony,  or  otherwise; 
that  he  never  had,  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  br 
any  forfeiture  to  her  majesty ;  that  he  was  nerer » 
factious  commender  of  men,  as  he  that  intended  any 
ways  to  besiege  her,  by  bringing  in  men  at  bis  de- 
votion ;  but  was  ever  a  true  reporter  unto  her  Majesty 
of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities ;  that  he  nerer 
took  the  course  to  unqniet  or  offend,  no  nor  ex- 
asperate her  Majesty,  but  to  content  her  mind,  and 
mitigate  her  displeasure ;  that  he  ever  bare  himself 
reverently  and  without  scandal  in  matters  of  re KgioB, 
and  without  blemish  in  his  private  coarse  of  iifc 
Let  men,  I  say,  without  passionate  malice,  call  to 
mind  these  things,  and  they  will  think  it  reason,  thit 
though  he  be  not  canonized  for  a  saint  in  Rome, 
yet  he  is  worthily  celebrated  as  «  pater  patrie"  in 
England,  and  though  he  be  libelled  against  by  fii^- 
tives,  yet  he  is  prayed  for  by  a  multitude  of  good 
subjects  ;  and  lastly,  though  he  be  envied  whilst  be 
liveth,  yet  he  shall  be  deeply  wanted  when  he  is  gone. 
And  assuredly  many  princes  have  had  many  serranis 
of  trust,  name,  and  sufl^ciency :  but  where  there 
have  been  great  parts,  there  hath  often  wanted 
temper  of  affection ;  where  there  have  been  bo»b 
ability  and  moderation,  there  have  wanted  diligen^^ 
and  love  of  travail ;  where  all  three  have  been,  thf re 
have  sometimes  wanted  ftiith  and  sincerity;  wbfre 
some  few  have  had  all  these  four,  yet  they  b«'f 
wanted  time  and  experience :  but  where  theie  '^  * 
concurrence  of  all  these,  there  is  no  marvel,  tbw?b 
a  prince  of  judgment  be  constant  In  the  tmjpkff^^^ 
and  trust  of  such  a  servant 
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YTI.  Of  difers  particular  untruths  and  abuses  dis- 
persed through  the  libeL 

Tiie  order  which  this  man  keepeth  in  his  libel,  is 
»ah,  ss  it  may  appear,  that  he  meant  but  to  empty 
HBW  iiote4x>ok  of  the  matters  of  England,  to  bring 
|K  wbatsoever  came  of  it,  a  number  of  idle  jests, 
iMch  be  thought  might  fly  abroad ;  and  intended 
pKhing  less  than  to  clear  the  matters  he  handled  by 
)kt  Irgbt  of  order  and  distinct  writing.  Having 
fteseforein  the  principal  points,  namely,  the  second, 
AM,  snd  fourth  articles,  ranged  his  scattering  and 
ftadering  discourse  into  some  order^  such  ss  may 
hfy  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  I  am  now  content 
bftfher  op  some  of  his  by-matters  and  straggling 
ibBibs,  and  rery  briefly  to  censure  them. 

?^.  9.  he  saith,  that  his  lordship  could  neither 
^  the  greatness  of  his  beads,  creeping  to  the  cross, 
ir  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  the  high  altar, 
lli  bis  entrance  into  high  dignity  in  queen  Mary's 
feie.  All  which  is  a  mere  fiction  at  pleasure ;  for 
fees  Mary  bare  that  respect  unto  him,  in  regard  of 
peonttant  standing  for  her  title,  as  she  desired  to 
Mmoe  his  service;  the  refusal  thereof  growing 
Ita  his  own  part :  he  enjoyed  nevertheless  all  other 
■erties  and  favours  of  the  time  ;  save  only  that  it 
)M  pot  into  the  queen's  head  that  it  was  dangerous 
fe  permit  him  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  because  he  had 
fpent  wit  of  action,  and  had  served  in  so  principal 
ipUce;  which  nevertheless  after,  with  cardinal 
Kl  he  was  suffered  to  do. 
'  Pag.  eadem  he  saith,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  that 
•b  lord  keeper,  was  a  man  of  exceeding  crafty 
tit ;  which  showeth  that  this  fellow  in  his  slanders 
ft  BO  good  marksman,  but  throweth  out  his  words  of 
Muning  without  all  level.  For  all  the  world  noted 
|r  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  a  man  plain,  direct,  and 
tenant,  without  all  finesse  and  doubleness ;  and  one 
iu  vru  of  the  mind  that  a  man  in  his  private  pro- 
isedings  and  estate,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state, 
Undd  rest  upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his 
to  eourses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent 
Mken;  according  to  the  sentence  of  Solomon,  **  Vir 
^ens  advertit  ad  gressus  suos,  stultns  autem 
Ihtrtit  ad  dolos  :**  insomuch  that  the  bishop  of 
Ite,  a  subtle  and  observing  man,  said  of  him,  that 
ks  could  fasten  no  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
thponible  to  come  within  him,  because  he  ofl^red 
w  pUf  *  and  the  queen-mother  of  France,  a  very 
foiitic  princess,  said  of  him,  that  he  should  have 
Vn  of  the  council  of  Spain,  because  he  despised 
^  oeeurrents,  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot  *,  so 
Aat  if  he  were  crafty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wise. 

Pag.  10.  he  saith.  That  the  lord  Burleigh,  in  the 
etaUishment  of  religion,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^pmi't  time,  prescribed  a  composition  of  his  own 
^notion;  whereas  the  same  form,  not  fully  six 
^tus  before,  had  been  received  in  this  realm  in 
^  Edward's  time:  so  as  his  lordship  being  a 
Httiftian  politic  counsellor,  thought  it  better  to  fol- 
W  a  preeedoir,  than  to  innovate ;  and  chose  the 
P*<ctdent  rather  at  home  than  abroad. 

Pig.  41.  he  saith,  That  catholics  never  attempted 
to  mutder  any  principal  person  of  her  Majesty's 


court,  as  did  Burchew,  whom  he  calleth  a  puritan, 
in  wounding  of  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton;  but  by  their  great  virtue,  modesty, 
and  patience,  do  manifest  in  themselves  a  far  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  other  sort.  For  Burchew,  it  is 
certain  he  was  mad ;  as  appeareth  not  only  by  his 
mad  mistaking,  but  by  the  violence  that  he  offered 
afterwards  to  his  keeper,  and  most  evidently  by  his 
behaviour  at  his  execution ;  but  of  catholics,  I  mean 
the  traitorous  sort  of  them,  a  man  may  say  as  Cato 
said  sometimes  of  Ccesar,  "  eum  ad  evertendam  rem- 
publicam  sobrium  accessisse ;"  they  came  sober  and 
well  advised  to  their  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
commonly  they  look  not  so  low  as  the  counsellors, 
but  have  bent  their  murderous  attempts  immediately 
against  her  Majesty's  sacred  person,  which  God  have 
in  his  precious  custody !  as  may  appear  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  the  six,  and 
others ;  nay,  they  have  defended  it  in  thesi  to  be  a 
lawful  act. 

Pag.  43.  he  saith,  That  his  lordship,  whom  he  call- 
eth the  arch-politic,  hath  fraudulently  provided,  that 
when  any  priest  is  arraigned,  the  indictment  is  en- 
forced with  many  odious  matters ;  wherein  he  show- 
eth great  ignorance,  if  it  be  not  malice ;  for  the  law 
permitteth  not  the  ancient  forms  of  indictments  to 
be  altered  ;  like  as,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  although 
a  man  take  away  another's  goods  in  the  peaceablest 
manner  in  the  world,  yet  the  writ  hath  "  quare  vi 
et  armis ; "  and  if  a  man  enter  upon  another's 
ground  and  do  no  more,  the  plaintiff  mentioneth 
*'  quod  herbam  suam,  ibidem  crescentem,  cum  equis, 
bobus,  poccis,  et  bidentibns,  depastus  sit,  conculca- 
vit  et  consumpsit."  Neither  is  this  any  absurdity, 
for  in  the  practice  of  all  law  the  formularies  have 
been  few  and  certain ;  and  not  varied  according  to 
every  particular  case.  And  in  indictments  also  of 
treason,  it  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  in  that  of  tres* 
pass ;  for  the  law  ever  presumeth  in  treason  an 
intention  of  subverting  the  state,  and  impeaching  the 
majesty  royal. 

Pag.  45.  and  in  other  places,  speaking  of  the  per- 
secuting of  the  catholics,  he  still  mentioneth  bow- 
ellings  and  consuming  men's  entrails  by  fire ;  as  if 
this  were  a  torture  newly  devised  :  wherein  he  doth 
cautelously  and  maliciously  suppress,  that  the  law 
and  custom  of  this  land  from  all  antiquity  hath  or- 
dained that  punishment  in  case  of  treason,  and  per- 
mitteth no  other.  And  a  punishment  surely  it  is, 
though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quick 
despatching,  of  less  torment  far  than  either  the 
wheel  or  forcipation,  yea  than  simple  burning. 

Pag.  48.  he  saith,  England  is  confederate  with 
the  great  Turk :  wherein  if  he  mean  it  because  the 
merchants  have  an  agent  in  Constantinople,  how 
will  he  answer  for  all  the  kings  of  France  since 
Francis  the  first,  which  were  good  catholics  ?  For 
the  emperor  P  For  the  king  of  Spain  himself?  For 
the  senate  of  Venice,  and  other  states,  that  have  had 
long  time  ambassadors  liegers  in  that  court?  If  he 
mean  it  because  the  Turk  hath  done  some  special 
honour  to  our  ambassador,  if  he  be  so  to  be  termed, 
we  are  beholden  to  the  king  of  Spain  for  that :  for 
that  the  honour  we  have  won  upon  him  by  oppo- 
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•itioD,  hath  given  us  reputation  through  the  world : 
if  he  mean  it  because  the  Turk  seemeth  to  affect  us 
for  the  abolishing  of  images ;  let  him  consider  then 
what  a  scandal  the  matter  of  images  hath  been  in 
the  church,  as  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
branches  whereby  Mahometism  entered. 

Pag.  65.  he  saith,  Cardinal  Allen  was  of  late  very 
near  to  have  been  elected  pope.  Whereby  he  would 
put  the  catholics  here  in  some  hope,  that  once 
within  five  or  six  years,  for  a  pope  commonly  sitteth 
no  longer,  he  may  obtain  that  which  he  missed  nar- 
rowly. This  is  a  direct  abuse,  for  it  is  certain  in 
all  the  conclaves  since  Sixtus  Quintus,  who  gave 
him  his  hat,  he  was  never  in  possibility ;  nay,  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  hath  patronized  the  church  of 
Rome  so  long,  as  he  is  become  a  right  patron  of  it, 
in  that  he  seeketh  to  present  to  that  see  whom  he 
liketh,  yet  never  durst  strain  his  credit  to  so  despe- 
rate a  point,  as  once  to  make  a  canvass  for  him :  no, 
he  never  nominated  him  in  his  inclusive  narration. 
And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects  of 
conclaves,  know  that  he  is  notp^pable :  first,  because 
he  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there  hath  been 
none  these  fifty  years.  Next,  because  he  is  a  car- 
dinal of  alms  of  Spain,  and  wholly  at  the  devotion  of 
that  king.  Thirdly,  because  he  is  like  to  employ 
the  treasure  and  favours  of  the  popedom  upon  the 
enterprises  of  England,  and  the  relief  and  advance- 
ment of  the  English  fugitives,  his  necessitous 
countrymen.  So  has  he  presumed  much  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  reader  in  this  point,  as  in 
many  more. 

Pag.  55.  and  again  p.  70.  he  saith,  His  lordship, 
meaning  the  lord  Burleigh,  intendeth  to  match  his 
grandchild  Mr.  William  Cecil  with  the  lady  Arabella. 
Which  being  a  mere  imagination,  without  any  cir- 
cumstance at  all  to  induce  it,  more  than  that  they 
are  both  unmarried,  and  that  their  years  agree  well, 
needeth  no  answer.  It  is  true  that  his  lordship, 
being  no  stoical  unnatural  man,  but  loving  towards 
his  children,  for  "  charitas  reipublicee  incipit  a  fa- 
milia,"  hath  been  glad  to  match  them  into  honour- 
able and  good  blood  :  and  yet  not  so,  but  that  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  of  Northamptonshire,  that  lived  alto- 
gether in  the  country,  was  able  to  bestow  his  daugh- 
ters higher  than  his  lordship  hath  done.  But  yet  it 
is  not  seen  by  any  thing  past,  that  his  lordship  ever 
thought  or  affected  to  match  his  children  in  the  blood 
royal.  His  lordship's  wisdom,  which  hath  been  so  long 
of  gathering,  teacheth  him  to  leave  to  his  posterity 
rather  sure^  than  danger.  And  I  marvel  where^be 
the  combinations  which  have  been  with  great  men ; 
and  the  popular  and  plausible  courses,  which  ever 
accompany  such  designs,  as  the  libeller  speaketh  of : 
and  therefore  this  match  is  but  like  unto  that  which 
the  same  fellow  concluded  between  the  same  lady 
Arabella  and  the  earl  of  Leicester's  son,  when  he 
was  but  a  twelvemonth  old. 

Pag.  70.  he  saith.  He  laboureth  incessantly  with 
the  queen  to  make  his  eldest  son  deputy  of  Ireland ; 
as  if  that  were  such  a  catch,  considering  all  the 
deputies  since  her  Majesty's  time,  except  the  earl 
of  Sussex  and  the  lord  Grey,  have  been  persons  of 
meaner  degree  than  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  is ;  and  the 


most  that  is  gotten  by  that  place,  is  but  the  saving 
and  putting  up  of  a  man's  own  revenues,  during 
those  years  that  he  serveth  there ;  and  this  perhaps 
to  be  saved  with  some  displeasure  at  his  returo. 

Pag.  eadem  he  saith.  He  hath  brought  in  hit 
second  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  be  of  the  council, 
who  hath  neither  wit  nor  experience ;  which  speech 
is  as  notorious  an  untruth  as  is  in  all  the  libel :  for 
it  is  confessed  by  all  men  that  know  the  gentleman, 
that  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  ezceDeot 
wits  of  England,  with  a  singular  delivery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  same ;  whether  it  be  to  use  a  cootinoed 
speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or  to  couch  in  writing,  or  to 
make  report,  or  discreetly  to  consider  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  aptly  to  draw  things  to  a  point ;  and 
all  this  joined  with  a  very  good  nature  and  a  great 
respect  to  all  men,  as  is  daily  more  and  more  i^ 
vealed.  And  for  his  experience,  it  is  easy  to  think 
that  his  training  and  helps  hath  made  it  already 
such,  as  many,  that  have  served  long  prentishood  for 
it,  have  not  attained  the  like:  so  as  if  that  be  true 
*'  qui  beneficium  digno  dat,  omnes  obligat,"  not  hia 
father  only,  but  the  state  is  bound  unto  her  Majesty, 
for  the  choice  and  employment  of  so  sufficient  and 
worthy  a  gentleman. 

There  be  many  other  follies  and  absurdities  in  the 
book ;  which,  if  an  eloquent  scholar  had  it  in  hind, 
he  would  take  advantage  thereof,  and  justly  make 
the  author  not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible to  the  world :  but  I  pass  them  over,  and 
even  this  which  hath  been  said  hath  been  Toochsafed 
to  the  value  and  worth  of  the  matter,  and  not  the 
worth  of  the  writer,  who  hath  handled  a  theme  abore 
his  compass. 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these  men 
are  grown  unto  in  pubh'shing  and  avouching  on- 
truths,  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of  them 
for  an  assay. 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singular  spirit  and 
faculty  in  lying  and  abusing  the  world ;  such  as,  it 
seemeth,  although  they  are  to  purchase  a  particalar 
dispensation  for  all  other  sins,  yet  they  have  a  dis- 
pensation dormant  to  lie  for  the  catholic  cause; 
which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  their 
untruths,  such  as  are  written,  and  are  not  merely  gross 
and  palpable ;  desiring  him  out  of  their  own  writings, 
when  any  shall  fall  into  his  hands,  to  increase  the 
roll  at  least  in  his  own  memory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holidays  but 
such  as  have  their  memorials  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
therefore  in  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  we 
only  receive  the  feasts  of  the  annunciation  and  the 
purification ;  omitting  the  other  of  the  concepdoo 
and  the  nativity;  which  nativity  was  used  to  be 
celebrated  upon  the  eighth  of  September,  the  vigil 
whereof  happened  to  be  the  nativity  of  our  qoeen : 
which  though  we  keep  not  holy,  yet  we  use  therein 
certain  civil  customs  of  joy  and  gratnlation,  as  ring- 
ing of  bells,  bonfires,  and  such  like :  and  likewise 
make  a  memorial  of  the  same  day  in  our  ealeoiir: 
whereupon  they  have  published,  that  we  \Mt  ex- 
punged the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  Ml4  p«l 
instead  thereof  the  nativity  of  our  queen :  udAllhefi 
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ifiit  ve  mng  certain  hymns  unto  her,  used  to  be  sung 
goto  oar  Ladf. 

It  happened  that,  upon  some  bloodshed  in  the 
rhttfch  of  Paul's,  according  to  the  canon  law,  yet 
fith  OS  in  force,  the  said  church  was  interdicted,  and 
M  tbe  gates  shut  up  for  some  few  days ;  whereupon 
.Aey  poblished,  that,  because  the  same  church  is  a 
(kce  where  people  use  to  meet  to  walk  and  confer, 
le  queen's  Majesty,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
^Roti,  had  forbidden  all  assemblies  and  meetings 
lif  people  together,  and  for  that  reason,  upon  extreme 
.^^oQsy,  did  cause  PaoTs  gates  to  be  shut  up. 

The  gate  of  London  called  Ludgate,  being  in  de- 
Ci^,  was  pulled  down,  and  built  anew ;  and  on  the 
tK  nde  was  set  up  the  image  of  king  Lud  and  his 
^•ons;  who,  according  to  the  name,  was  thought 
,4ilKthe  first  founder  of  that  gate ;  and  on  the  other 
kUr,  the  image  of  her  Majesty,  in  whose  time  it  was 
1ft«lffied;  whereupon  they  published  that  her  Ma- 

tXt  after  all  the  images  of  the  saints  were  long 
ten  down,  had  now  at  last  set  up  her  own  image 
i^  the  principal  gate  of  London,  to  be  adored,  and 
Ail  all  men  were  forced  to  do  reverence  to  it  as 
Aej  passed  by»  and  a  watch  there  placed  for  that 
fBipoae. 

Mr.  Jewel,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  according 
Id  his  life  died  most  godly  and  patiently,  at  the  point 
if<lettb  used  the  Tersicle  of  the  hymn  *'Te  Deum," 
*0  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  con- 
^►niW ;"  whereupon,  suppressing  the  rest,  they 
>l)iished,  that  the  principal  champion  of  the  here- 
in in  his  very  last  words  cried  he  was  con- 
ifeoaded. 

In  the  act  of  recognition  of  primo,  whereby  the 
li^ht  of  the  crown  is  acknowledged  by  parliament 
to  l«  in  her  Majesty,  the  like  whereof  was  used  in 
TB^n  Mary's  time,  the  words  of  limitation  are,  "  in 
^  qnecn's  majesty,  and  the  iwtural  heirs  of  her 
Wy.  and  her  lawful  successors."  Upon  which 
Vord,  Mtfttftt^  they  do  maliciously,  and  indeed  vil- 
'boQily  gloss,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  par- 
huDeo^  in  a  dood  to  convey  the  crown  to  any  issue 
Bf  her  Majesty^fl  that  were  iUegitimate ;  whereas  the 
tord  krir  doth  with  us  so  necessarily  and  pregnantly 
^ort  lawfulness,  as  it  had  been  indecorum,  and 
fceivil  speaking  of  the  issues  of  a  prince,  to  have 
ttprwsed  it. 

They  set  forth  in  the  year  a  book  with  tables 

««i  pictures  of  the  persecutions  against  catholics, 
•herein  they  have  not  only  stories  of  fifty  years  old 
*•  npply  their  pages,  but  also  taken  all  the  perse- 
tttions  of  the  primitive  church,  under  the  heathen, 
>»d  tnmslated  them  to  the  practice  of  England ;  as 
^  of  worrying  priests  under  the  skins  of  bears, 
^7  dofi,  «nd  the  like. 

I  condnde  then,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make 
*f  this  excess  in  avouching  untruths,  save  this,  that 
tfcejr  may  truly  chaht  in  their  quires  ;  "  Linguam 
^°(tram  magnificaDimus,  labia  nostra  nobis  sunt :" 

'  PiWD  the  Qfiginal  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

t  Fran  the  orurinal  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

:  Wlu)  iitd  April  6, 1590.  After  bU  death  the  buiineis  of 
Jf^'rtaTj  of  tiaLe  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robei| 
^i>  wbo  WM  kmghted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald't, 
iVnnt  the  bepnntng  of  June,  1591,  and  in  Augoat  following 


and  that  they  who  have  long  ago  forsaken  the  truth 
of  God,  which  is  the  touchstone,  must  now  hold  by 
the  whetstone  ;  and  that  their  ancient  pillar  of  lying 
wonders  being  decayed,  they  must  now  hold  by 
lying  slanders,  and  make  their  libels  successors  to 
their  legend. 

The  first  copy  of  my  discourse  touching  the  safety 
of  the  Queen^s  person,* 

These  be  the  principal  remedies  I  could  think  of, 
for  extirpating  the  principal  cause  of  those  conspi- 
racies,  by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fugitive 
traitors,  and  the  filBng  them  full  of  lerror,  despair, 
jealousy,  and  revoH.  And  it  is- true,  i  thonghrof 
some  other  removes,  which,  because  in  mine  own 
conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I  therefore  do  forbear 
to  express.  And  so  likewise  I  have  thought,  and 
thought  again,  of  the  means  to  stop  and  divert  as 
well  the  attempts  of  violence,  as  poison,  in  the  per- 
formance and  execution.  But  not  knowing  how  my 
travail  may  be  accepted,  being  the  unwarranted  wishes 
of  a  private  man,  I  leave :  humbly  praying  her  Ma- 
jesty's pardon,  if  in  the  zeal  of  my  simplicity  I  have 
roved  at  things  above  my  aim. 

The  first  fragments  of  a  discourse,  touching  intelli- 
gence, and  the  safety  of  the  Queen^s  person  A 

The  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  thst 
against  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can  be 
taken,  as  a  thing,  without  controversy,  honourable 
and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good  intelli- 
gence. I  say  not  only  good  intelligence,  but  the 
reputation  and  fame  thereot  For  I  see,  that  where 
booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish  places,  there  is 
no  more  robbing :  and  though  no  doubt  the  watch- 
men many  times  are  asleep,  or  away ;  yet  that  is 
more  than  the  thief  knoweth ;  so  as  the  empty  booth 
is  strength  and  safeguard  enough.  So  likewise,  if 
there  be  sown  an  opinion  abroad,  that  her  Majesty 
hathjniich  jecretjntejligenc^  of 

spies  and_  false  brethren j^  the  fugitives  will  grow 
into  such  a  mutual  jedousy  and  suspicion  one  of 
another,  as  they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  con- 
spire together,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust;  ax)d 
thinking  all  practice  bootless,  as  that  which  is  as- 
sured to  be  discovered.  And  to  this  purpose,  to 
speak  reverently,  as  becometh  me,  as  I  do  not  doubt 
but  those  honourable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth 
appertain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide  and 
take  order  that  her  Majesty  receive  good  intelli- 
gence ;  so  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  it  is  not 
done  with  that  glory  and  note  to  the  world,  which 
was  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham'sl  time  :  and  in 
this  case,  as  was  said,  "  opinio  veritate  major." 

The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assurance, 
as  that  which  is  more  removed  from  the  compass  of 
mine  understanding :  and  that  is,  to  treat  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  king  of  Spain,  or  archduke  Ernest,^ 
who  resides  in  the  place  where  these  conspiracies  are 

sworn  of  the  privy-counsel ;  but  not  actually  appointed  secre- 
Urv  of  state  till  JuW  5,  1596.    Birch. 

t  Ernest,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
roilian  11.  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  which 
government  be  entered  in  June,  1594;  but  held  it  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  XI  following.    It  was  probably  in  pur- 
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most  forged,  npon  the  point  of  the  law  of  nations, 
upon  which  kind  of  points  princes'  enemies  may 
with  honour  negotiate,  viz.  that,  contrary  to  the 
same  law  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings, 
and  the  hononr  of  arms,  certain  of  her  Majesty's 


subjects,  if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeadi  toy 
of  his  ministers,  refuged  in  his  dominions,  ha?e 
conspired  and  practised  assassination  agaiDSt  fafr 
Majesty's  person. 


A  TRUE  REPORT 


THE    DETESTABLE    TREASON, 

IRTBRDBD  BT 

DOCTOR  RODERIGO  LOPEZ, 

A  PHYSICIAN  ATTENDING  UPON  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  QUEENS  MAJESTY. 

WHOM  HE,  FOB  A  SUM  OP  MONET,  PB0MI8BD  TO  BE  PAID  HIM  BT  THB  KINO  OP  SPAIN,  DID  DNDSKTAKB  TO  UAVB  DBSTROYBD  BT 
POISON;    WITH  CBBTAIN  CIBCDMSTANCB8  BOTH  OP  THE  PLOTTINO  AND  DBTBCTINO  OP  THB  SAID  TBBASON. 

[penned  DUBINO  the  QC7BE]f*S  LIFE.] 


The  king  of  Spain  having  found  by  the  enter- 
prise of  88,  the  difficulty  of  an  invasion  of  England; 
and  having  also  since  that  time  embraced  the  mat- 
ters of  France,  being  a  design  of  a  more  easy  nature, 
and  better  prepared  to  his  hand,  hath  of  necessity 
for  a  time  laid  aside  the  prosecution  of  his  attempts 
against  this  realm,  by  open  forces,  as  knowing  his 
means  unable  to  wield  both  actions  at  once,  as  well 
that  of  England  as  that  of  France ;  and  therefore, 
casting  at  the  fairest,  hath,  in  a  manner,  bent  his 
whole  strength  upon  France,  making  in  the  mean 
time  only  a  defensive  war  upon  the  Low  Countries. 
But  finding  again,  that  the  supports  and  aids  which 
her  Majesty  hath  continued  to  the  French  king,  are 
a  principal  impediment  and  retardation  to  his  prevail- 
ing there  according  to  his  ends,  he  hath,  now  of 
late,  by  all  means,  projected  to  trouble  the  waters 
here,  and  to  cut  us  out  some  work  at  home ;  that 
by  practice,  without  diverting  and  employing  any 
great  forces,  he  might  nevertheless  divert  our  suc- 
cours from  France. 

According  to  which  purpose,  he  first  proved  to 
move  some  innovation  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  in 
hope  to  alienate  the  king  from  the  amity  of  her 
Majesty,  as  practising  to  make  a  party  there  against 
the  king  himself,  whereby  he  should  be  compelled 
to  use  her  Majesty's  forces  for  his  assistance.  Then 
he  solicited  a  subject  within  this  realm,  being  a 
person  of  great  nobility,  to  rise  in  arms  and  levy 
war  against  her  Majesty;  which  practice  was  by 
the  same  nobleman  loyally  and  prudently  revealed. 

suance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  in  this  paper,  that 

aueen  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  archduke  in  1594.  to  complain  of 
le  desiffns  which  had  been  formed  against  ner  life  by  the 
Count  ae  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  ffoveming  the  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  duke  of  Parma  in  December, 


And  lastly,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  thought,  by  the 
instigation  of  our  traitorous  fugitives  in  foreign  parti, 
and  the  corrupter  sort  of  his  counsellors  and  minif- 
ters,  than  of  his  own  nature  and  inclination,  either 
of  himself,  or  his  said  counsellors  and  ministers  nsin^ 
his  name,  have  descended  to  a  course  against  sU 
honour,  all  society  and  humanity,  odious  to  God 
and  man,  detested  by  the  heathens  themselvrs, 
which  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  Majesty, 
(which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody  !)  by  vio- 
lence or  poison.  A  matter  which  might  be  proved 
to  be  not  only  against  all  Christianity  and  religion, 
but  against  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  the  honour 
of  arms,  the  civil  law,  the  rules  of  morality  and 
policy ;  finally,  to  1>e  the  most  condemned,  barbar- 
ous, and  ferine  act  that  can  be  imagined ;  yea,  sup- 
posing the  quarrels  and  hostility  between  the  princes 
to  be  never  so  declared  and  so  mortal,  yet  were  it 
not  that  it  would  be  a  very  reproach  unto  the  age, 
that  the  mstter  shotdd  be  once  disputed  or  called 
in  question,  it  could  never  be  defended.  And  there- 
fore I  leave  it  to  the  censure  which  Titus  Livius 
giveth  in  the  like  case  upon  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  the  Macedons,  afterwards  overthrown,  taken  with 
his  children,  and  led  in  triumph  by  the  Romans ; 
''  Quem  non  justnm  helium  gerere  regio  animo,  sed 
per  omnia  clandestina  grassari  scelera,  latroeiniorum 
ac  veneficiorom,  cemebant" 

But  to  proceed  :  certain  it  is,,that  even  abbot  this 
present  time  there  have  been  suborned  and  sent  into 
this   realm  divers    persons,   some  English,  some 


1592,  and  bv  the  English  fiigitires  there;  and  to  desiic  )am 
to  signify  those  fticts  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order  that  be 
miffht  vindicate  his  own  character^  by  panianing  kisimiuilini 
ana  delivering  up  to  her  such  funtives  as  were  parties  in  mA 
designs.— Camlet  Annalet  Bug.  Beffina,  p.  62&.  Edit. 
Lugduni  Bat  1G25.    Birch. 
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Irish,  eorrapted  by  money  and  promises,  and  resolved 
and  coojured  by  priests  in  confession,  to  have  exe- 
rated  that  most  wretched  and  horrible  fact;  of 
which  namber  certain  have  been  taken,  and  some 
hatre  suffered,  and  some  are  spared  because  they 
have  with  great  sorrow  confessed  these  attempts, 
and  detested  their  suborners.  And  if  I  should  con* 
jectore  what  the  reason  is  why  this  cursed  enter- 
prise was  at  this  time  so  hotly  and  with  such  dili- 
gence pursued,  I  take  it  to  be  chiefly  because  the 
Distters  of  France  were  ripe,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
made  himself  ready  to  unmask  himself,  and  to  reap 
that  in  France,  which  he  had  been  long  in  sowing, 
in  regard  that,  there  being  like  to  be  a  diTulsion  in 
the  league  by  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  heads 
to  the  king,  the  more  passionate  sort,  being  desti- 
tuted by  their  associates,  were  like  to  cast  them- 
leWes  wholly  into  the  king  of  Spain's  arms,  and  to 
ditmember  some  important  piece  of  that  crown; 
though  now  upon  this  fresh  accident  of  receiving 
the  king  into  Paris,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  both 
the  worst  affected  of  the  league  will  submit  them- 
ttlfes  upon  any  tolerable  conditions  to  their  natural 
king,  thus  advanced  in  strength  and  reputation ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain  will  take  a  second  advice  ere  he 
foihark  himself  too  far  in  any  new  attempt  against 
Prance.  But  taking  the  affairs  as  they  then  stood 
before  this  accident  unexpected,  especially  of  the 
council  of  Spain,  during  this  his  supposed  harvest 
in  France,  hia  council  had  reason  to  wish  that  there 
were  no  disturbance  from  hence,  where  they  make 
account  that  if  her  Majesty  were  removed,  upon 
whose  person  God  continue  his  extraordinary  watch 
snd  providence  I  here  would  be  nothing  but  confu- 
sion, which  they  do  not  doubt  but  with  some  no 
^reat  treasure,  and  forces  from  without,  may  be 
nourished  till  they  can  more  fully  intend  the  ruin  of 
this  state,  according  to  their  ancient  malice. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  amongst  the  number  of 
these  execrable  undertakers,  there  was  none  so  much 
huilt  and  relied  upon  by  the  great  ones  of  the  other 
side,  as  was  this  physician  Lopez ;  nor,  indeed,  none 
>o  dangeroos :  whether  you  consider  Uie  aptness  of 
the  instrument,  or  the  subtlety  and  secrecy  of  those 
thst  practised  with  him,  or  the  shift  and  evasion 
which  he  had  provided  for  a  colour  of  his  doings,  if 
they  should  happen  to  come  into  question.  For 
firtt,  whereas  others  were  to  find  and  encounter 
infinite  difficulties,  in  the  very  obtaining  of  an  op- 
portunity to  execute  this  horrible  act ;  and,  besides, 
cannot  but  see  present  and  most  assured  death 
Wore  their  eyes,  and  therefore  must  be,  as  it  were, 
damnable  votaries  if  they  undertake  it :  this  man,  in 
regard  of  his  feculty,  and  of  his  private  access  to  her 
Majesty,  had  both  means  to  perpetrate,  and  means  to 
conceal,  whereby  he  might  reap  the  fruitof  his  wicked 
treason  without  evident  peril  And  for  his  com- 
phces  that  practised  with  him,  being  Portuguese,  and 
<>'  the  retinae  of  king  Antonio,  the  king  of  Spain's 
^otul  enemy,  they  were  men  thereby  freed  and  dis- 
charged from  suspicion,  and  might  send  letters  and 
fweife  letters  out  of  Spain  without  jealousy;  as 
^^  which  were  thought  to  entertain  intelligences 
*^  for  the  good  of  their  master.     And  for  the 


evasion  and  mask  that  Lopez  had  prepared  for  this 
treason,  if  it  had  not  been  searched  and  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  it  was,  that  he  did  intend  but  to  cozen  the 
king  of  Spain,  without  ill  meaning ;  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  that  stratagem  which  Parry,  a  most 
cunning  and  artificial  traitor,  had  provided  for 
himself. 

Nevertheless  this  matter,  by  the  great  goodness 
of  God  falling  into  good  hands,  of  those  honourable 
and  sufficient  persons  which  dealt  therein,  was  by 
their  great  and  worthy  industry  so  handled  and  fol- 
lowed, as  this  Proteus  of  a  disguised  and  trans- 
formed treason  did  at  last  appear  in  his  own  like- 
ness and  colours,  which  were  as  foul  and  monstrous 
as  have  been  known  in  the  world.  For  some  of  her 
Majesty's  council  long  since  entered  into  consider- 
ation, that  the  retinue  of  king  Antonio,  I  mean  some 
of  them,  were  not  unlike  to  hatch  these  kinds  of 
treasons,  in  regard  they  were  needy  strangers, 
entered  into  despair  of  their  master's  fortune,  and 
like  enough  to  aspire  to  make  their  peace  at  home, 
by  some  such  wicked  services  as  these ;  and  there- 
fore grew  to  have  an  extraordinary  vigilant  eye 
upon  them:  which  prudent  and  discreet  presump- 
tion, or  conjecture,  joined  with  some  advertisements 
of  espials  abroad,  and  some  other  industry,  was  the 
first  cause,  next  under  the  great  benediction  of  God, 
which  giveth  unto  princes  zealous  counsellors,  and 
giveth  to  counsellors  policy,  and  discerning  thoughts 
of  the  revealing  and  discovering  of  these  treasons, 
which  were  contrived  in  order  and  form,  as  hereafter 
is  set  down. 

This  Lopez,  of  nation  a  Portuguese,  and  suspected 
to  be  in  sect  secretly  a  Jew,  though  here  he 
conformed  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, for  a  long  time  professed  physic  in  this  land, 
by  occasion  whereof,  being  withal  a  man  very 
observant  and  officious,  and  of  a  pleasing  and  appli- 
able  behaviour ;  in  that  regard,  rather  than  for  any 
great  learning  in  his  faculty,  he  grew  known  and 
favoured  in  court,  and  was  some  years  since  sworn 
physician  of  her  Majesty's  honsehold  ;  and  by  her 
Majesty's  bounty,  of  whom  he  had  received  divers 
gifts  of  good  commodity,  was  grown  to  good  estate 
of  wealth. 

This  man  had  insinuated  himself  greatly,  in 
regard  he  was  of  the  same  nation  with  the  king 
Antonio,  whose  causes  he  pretended  to  solicit  at  the 
court :  especially  while  he  supposed  there  was  any 
appearance  of  his  fortune;  of  whom  also  he  had 
obtained,  as  one  that  referred  all  his  doings  to  gain, 
an  assignation  of  50,000  crowns  to  be  levied  in  Por- 
tugal. But  being  a  person  wholly  of  a  corrupt  and 
mercenary  nature,  and  finding  his  hopes  cold  from 
that  part  :  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  more  able  pay- 
master, and  secretly  made  offer  long  since  of  his 
service  to  the  king  of  Spain  :  and  accordingly  gave 
sundry  intelligences  of  that  which  passed  here,  and 
imported  most  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  know,  having 
no  small  means,  in  regard  of  his  continual  attend- 
ance at  court,  nearness,  and  access,  to  learn  many 
particulars  of  great  weight :  which  intelligences  he 
maintained  with  Bemardine  Mendoza,  Antonio  Vega, 
Roderigo  Marquez,  and  divers  others. 
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In  the  conveyance  of  which  his  intelligences  and 
in  the  making  known  of  his  disposition  to  do  the 
king  of  Spain  service,  he  had,  amongst  others,  one 
Manuel  Andrada  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  one  that  was  dis- 
covered to  have  practised  the  death  of  the  said  Don 
Antonio,  and  to  have  betrayed  him  to  Bemardine 
Mendoza.  This  man,  coming  hither,  was,  for  the 
same  his  practice,  appearing  by  letters  intercepted, 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  Before 
which  time  also,  there  had  been  by  good  diligence 
intercepted  other  letters,  whereby  the  said  Andrada 
advertised  Mendoza,  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to 
the  king's  service  :  but  Lopez  having  understanding 
thereof,  and  finding  means  to  have  secret  conference 
with  Andrada  before  his  examination,  persuaded 
with  him  to  take  the  matter  upon  himself,  as  if  he 
had  invented  that  advertisement  touching  Lopez, 
only  to  procure  himself  credit  with  Mendoza ;  and 
to  make  him  conceive  well  of  his  industry  and  ser- 
vice. And  to  move  him  hereunto,  Lopez  set  before 
Andrada,  that  if  he  did  excuse  him,  he  should  have 
credit  to  work  his  delivery :  whereas,  if  he  did  im- 
peach him,  he  was  not  like  to  find  any  other  means 
of  favour.  By  which  subtle  persuasion  Andrada, 
when  he  came  to  be  examined,  answered  according 
to  the  direction  and  lessoning  which  Lopez  had  given 
him.  And  having  thus  acquitted  himself  of  this 
suspicion,  became  suitor  for  Andrada's  delivery, 
craftily  suggesting,  that  he  was  to  do  some  notable 
service  to  Don  Antonio;  in  which  his  suit  he  ac- 
cordingly prevailed.  When  Lopez  had  thus  got 
Andrada  out  of  prison,  he  was  suflTered  to  go  out  of 
the  realm  into  Spain ;  in  pretence,  as  was  said,  to 
do  some  service  to  Don  Antonio;  but  in  truth,  to 
continue  Lopez's  negotiation  and  intelligences  with 
the  king  of  Spain ;  which  he  handled  so  well,  as  at 
his  return  hither,  for  the  comforting  of  the  said 
Lopez,  he  brought  to  him  from  the  king,  besides 
thanks  and  words  of  encouragement,  and  an  Abrazo, 
which  is  the  complement  of  favour,  a  very  good 
jewel  garnished  with  sundry  stones  of  good  value. 
This  jewel,  when  Lopez  had  excepted,  he  cunningly 
cast  with  himself,  that  if  he  should  offer  it  to  her 
Majesty  first,  he  was  assured  she  would  not  take  it : 
next,  that  thereby  he  should  lay  her  asleep,  and 
make  her  secure  of  him  for  greater  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  saying,  "Fraus  sibi  fidem  in  parvis 
prcestruit  ut  in  magnis  opprimat;"  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  with  protestations  of  his  fidelity  :  and 
her  Majesty,  as  a  princess  of  magnanimity,  not  apt 
to  fear  or  suspicion,  returned  it  to  him  with  gra- 
cious words. 

After  Lopez  had  thus  abused  her  Majesty,  and 
had  these  trials  of  the  fidelity  of  Andrada,  they  fell 
in  conference,  the  matter  being  first  moved  by  An- 
drada, as  he  that  came  freshly  out  of  Spain,  touching 
the  empoisoning  of  the  queen  :  which  Lopez,  who 
saw  that  matter  of  intelligence,  without  some  such 
particular  service,  would  draw  no  great  reward  from 
the  king  of  Spain ;  such  as  a  man  that  was  not 
needy,  but  wealthy  as  he  was,  could  find  any  taste 
in,  assented  unto.  And  to  that  purpose  procured 
again  this  Andrada  to  be  sent  over,  as  well  to  ad- 


vertise and  assure  this  matter  to  the  king  of  Spaia 
and  his  ministers,  namely,  to  the  count  de  Fnentet, 
'Assistant  to  the  general  of  the  king  of  Spain's  forces 
in  the  Low  Countries,  as  also  to  capitulate  anil  con- 
tract with  him  about  the  certainty  o^  his  reward. 
Andrada  having  received  those  instnictioai,  ami 
being  furnished  with  money,  by  Lopez's  procurement, 
from  Don  Antonio,  about  whose  service  his  employ- 
ment was  believed  to  lie,  went  over  to  Calais,  mh«« 
he  remained  to  be  near  unto  England  and  Flanders, 
having  a  boy  that  ordinarily  passed  to  and  fro  be- 
tween him  and  Lopez :  by  whom  he  did  also,  tht 
better  to  colour  his  employment,  write  to  Lopez  in- 
telligence, as  it  was  agreed  he  should  between  him 
and  Lopez ;  who  bad  him  send  such  news  as  he 
should  take  up  in  the  streets.  From  Calais  he 
Mrriteth  to  count  de  Fnentes  of  Lopez's  promise 
and  demands.  Upon  the  receipt  of  which  letters, 
after  some  time  taken  to  advertise  this  proposition 
into  Spain,  and  to  receive  direction  thereupon,  the 
count  de  Fuentes  associated  with  Stephano  Ibarra, 
secretary  of  the  council  of  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries,  calleth  to  him  one  Manuel  Louis  Tinoco, 
a  Portuguese,  who  had  also  followed  king  Antonio, 
and  of  whose  good  devotion  he  had  had  experience, 
in  that  he  had  conveyed  unto  him  two  several 
packets,  wherewith  he  was  trusted  by  the  king  An- 
tonio for  France.  Of  this  Louis  they  first  receired 
a  corporal  oath,  with  solemn  ceremony,  taking  his 
hands  between  their  hands,  that  he  should  keep 
secret  that  which  should  be  imparted  to  him,  and 
never  reveal  the  same,  though  he  should  be  appre- 
hended and  questioned  here.  This  done,  they  sf- 
quaint  him  with  the  letters  of  Andrada,  with  whom 
they  charge  him  to  confer  at  Calais  in  his  way,  and 
to  pass  to  Lopez  into  England,  addressing  him  far- 
ther to  Stephano  Ferrera  de  Gama,  and  signifying 
unto  the  said  Lopez  withal,  as  from  the  king,  that 
he  gave  no  great  credence  to  Andrada,  as  a  person 
too  slight  to  be  used  in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight: 
and  therefore  marvelled  much  that  he  heard  nothing 
from  Ferrera  of  this  matter,  from  whom  he  had  in 
former  time  been  advertised  in  generality  of  Lopei's 
good  affection  to  do  him  service.  This  Ferrera  bad 
been  sometimes  a  man  of  great  livelihood  and  wealth 
in  Portugal,  which  he  did  forego  in  adhering  lo 
Don  Antonio,  and  appeareth  to  be  a  man  of  capiiciiT 
and  practice  ;  bnt  hath  some  years  since  been  se- 
cretly won  to  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not 
travelling  nevertheless  to  and  fro,  bnt  residing  as 
his  lieger  in  England. 

Manuel  Louis  despatched  with  these  instructions, 
and  with  all  affectionate  commendations  from  the 
count  to  Lopez,  and  with  letters  to  Ferrera,  took 
his  journey  first  to  Calais,  where  he  conferred  with 
Andrada ;  of  whom  receiving  more  ample  inform- 
ation, together  with  a  short  ticket  of  credence  to 
Lopez,  that  he  was  a  person  whom  he  might  tra«t 
without  scruple,  came  over  into  England*  and  fint 
repaired  to  Ferrera,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
state  of  the  business,  who  had  before  that  tine  given 
some  light  unto  Lopez^  that  he  was  not  a  stxtngn 
unto  the  practice  between  him  and  Andrada,  wtoe- 
with,  indeed,  Andrada  had  in  a  sort  acqnatfittdlnm. 
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ind  now  upon  this  new  despatch  and  knowledge 
given  to  Lopez  of  the  choice  of  Ferrera  to  continue 
that  which  Andrada  had  begun ;  he,  to  conform 
hintself  the  better  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  his  ministers  abroad,  was  content  more 
fully  to  communicate  with  Ferrera,  with  whom,  from 
that  time  forward,  he  meant  singly  and  apertly  to 
deal ;  and  therefore  cunningly  forbore  to  speak  with 
Manael  Louis  himself ;  but  concluded  that  Ferrera 
should  be  his  only  trunk,  and  all  his  dealings  should 
yu%  through  his  hands,  thinking  thereby  to  have 
gone  invisible. 

AVbereupon  he  cast  with  himself,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  use  the  mediation  of  Manuel  Louis,  who  had 
been  made  privy  to  the  matter,  as  some  base  carrier 
of  letters;  which  letters  also  should  be  written  in  a 
cipher,  not  of  alphabet,  but  of  words ;  such  as  might, 
il  they  were  opened^  import  no  vehement  suspicion. 
And  therefore  Manuel  Louis  was  sent  back  with  a 
short  answer,  and  Lopez  purveyed  himself  of  a  base 
fellow,  a  Portuguese  called  Gomez  d'Avila,  dwelHng 
hard  by  Lopez's  house,  to  convey  his  letters.  After 
this  messenger  provided,  it  was  agreed  between 
Lopez  and  Ferrers,  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  the 
count  de  Fuentes,  and  secretary  Juarra,  written  and 
iigned  by  Ferrera,  for  Lopez  cautelously  did  forbear 
to  write  himself,  but  directed,  and  indeed  dictated 
word  by  word  by  Lopez  himself.  The  contents 
thereof  were,  that  Lopez  was  ready  to  execute  that 
service  to  the  king,  which  before  had  been  treated, 
but  required  for  his  recorapence  the  sum  of  50,000 
crowns,  and  assurance  for  the  same. 

These  letters  were  written  obscurely,  as  was 
touched,  in  terms  of  merchandise  *,  to  which  obscurity 
when  Ferrera  excepted,  Lopez  answered  they  knew 
his  meaning  by  that  which  had  passed  before.  Fer- 
rera wrote  also  to  Manuel  Louis,  but  charged  this 
Gomez  to  dehver  the  same  letters  unto  him  in  the 
presence  of  Juarra ;  as  also  the  letter  to  Juarra  in 
the  presence  of  Manuel  Louis.  And  these  letters 
wea^  delivered  to  Gomez  d*Ajrila  to  be  carried  to 
Brussels,  and  a  passport  procured,  and  his  charges 
defrayed  by  Lopez.  And  Ferrera,  the  more  to  ap- 
prove his  industry,  writ  letters  two  several  times, 
the  one  conveyed  by  Emanuel  Pallacios,  with  the 
privity  of  Lopez,  to  Christophero  Moro,  a  principal 
counsellor  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Spain  ;  signifying 
that  Lopez  was  won  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  his  commandment;  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  same  Christophero  Moro, 
in  answer  to  one  of  these,  which  he  showed  unto 
Lopez.  In  the  mean  time  Lopez,  though  a  man, 
in  semblance,  of  a  heavy  wit,  yet  indeed  subtle  of 
himself,  as  one  trained  in  practice,  and  besides  as 
vily  as  £ear  and  covetousness  could  make  him, 
thought  to  provide  for  himself,  as  was  partly  touch- 
ed before,  as  many  starting-holes  and  evasions  as  he 
coold  devise,  if  any  of  theso  matters  should  come 
to  light.  And  first  he  took  his  time  to  cast  forth 
•oiiJc  general  words  afar  off  to  her  Majesty,  as  ask- 
ing her  the  queation,  Whether  a  deceiver  might  not 
be  deceived  ?  Whereof  her  Majesty,  not  imagining 
these  words  tended  to  auoh  end,  as  to  warrant  him 
colourably  in  this  wretched  conspiracy,  but  other- 
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wise,  of  her  own  natural  disposition  bent  to  inte- 
grity and  sincerity,  uttered  dislike  and  disallowance. 
Next,  he  thought  he  had  wrought  a  great  mystery 
in  demanding  the  precise  sum  of  50,000  crowns, 
agreeing  just  with  the  sum  of  assignation  or  donation 
from  Don  Antonio ;  idly,  and  in  that  grossly  imagin- 
ing, that,  if  afterwards  he  should  accept  the  same 
sum,  he  might  excuse  it,  as  made  good  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  regard  he  desisted  to  fdlow  and  favour 
Don  Antonio;  whereupon  the  king  of  Spain  was  in 
honour  tied  not  to  see  him  a  loser-  Thirdly,  in  his 
conferences  with  Ferrera,  when  he  was  apposed  upon 
the  particular  manner  how  he  would  poison  her 
Majesty,  he  purposely  named  unto  him  a  syrup, 
knowing  that  her  Majesty  never  useth  syrup ;  and 
therefore  thinking  that  would  prove  a  high  point  for 
his  justification,  if  things  should  come  in  any  question. 

But  all  this  while  desirous  after  his  prey,  which 
he  bad  in  hope  devoured,  he  did  instantly  importune 
Ferrera  for  the  answering  of  his  last  despatch,  find- 
ing the  delay  strange,  and  reiterating  the  protesta- 
tions of  his  readiness  to  do  the  service,  if  he  were 
assured  of  his  money. 

Now  before  the  return  of  Gomez  d'Avila  into 
England,  this  Stephen  Ferrera  was  discovered  to 
have  intelligence  with  the  enemy;  but  so,  as  the 
particular  of  his  traflSc  and  overtures  appeared  not, 
only  it  seemed  there  was  great  account  made  of  that 
he  managed ;  and  thereupon  he  was  committed  to 
prison.  Soon  after  arrived  Gomez  d'Avila,  and 
brought  letters  only  from  Manuel  Louis,  by  the  name 
of  Francisco  de  Thores ;  because,  as  it  seemeth,  the 
great  persons  on  the  other  side  had  a  contrary  dis- 
position to  Lopez,  and  liked  not  to  write  by  so  base 
a  messenger,  but  continued  their  course  to  trust  and 
employ  Manuel  Louis  himself,  who  in  likelihood 
was  retained  till  they  might  receive  a  full  conclusion 
from  Spain ;  which  was  not  till  about  two  months 
after.  This  Gomez  was  apprehended  at  his  landing, 
and  about  him  were  found  the  letters  aforesaid, 
written  in  jargon,  or  verbal  cipher,  but  yet  somewhat 
suspicious,  in  these  words :  "  This  bearer  will  tell 
you  the  price  in  which  your  pearls  are  esteemed, 
and  in  what  resolution  we  rest  about  a  little  musk 
and  amber,  which  I  am  determined  to  buy."  Which 
words  the  said  Manuel  Louis  afterwards  voluntarily 
confessed  to  be  deciphered  in  this  sort;  That  by  the 
allowance  of  the  pearls  he  meant,  that  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  and  the  secretary,  did  gladly  accept  the 
offer  of  Lopez  to  poison  the  queen,  signified  by  Fer- 
rera's  letter :  and  for  the  provision  of  amber  and 
musk,  it  was  meant,  that  the  count  looked  shortly  for 
a  resolution  from  the  king  of  Spain  concerning  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  was  for  burning  of  the 
queen's  ships;  and  another  point  tending  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  vindictive  humour. 

But  while  the  sense  of  this  former  letter  rested 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  direct  particular  was  con- 
fessed by  Ferrera,  nor  sufiicient  light  given  to 
ground  any  rigorous  examination  of  him,  cometh 
over  Manuel  Louis  with  the  resolution  from  Spain ; 
who  first  understanding  of  Ferrera's  restraint,  and 
therefore  doubting  how  far  things  were  discovered, 
to  shadow  the  matter,  like  a  cunning  companion. 
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gave  advertisement  of  an  intent  be  had  to  do  service, 
and  liereupon  obtained  a  passport:  but  after  his 
coming  in,  he  made  no  haste  to  reveal  any  thing, 
but  thought  to  dally  and  abuse  in  some  other  sort 
And  while  the  light  was  thus  in  the  clouds,  there 
was  also  intercepted  a  little  ticket  which  Ferrera  in 
prison  had  found  means  to  write»  in  care  to  conceal 
Lopez,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  to  give  a 
caveat  of  staying  all  farther  answers  and  advertise- 
ments in  these  causes.  Whereupon  Lopez  was  first 
called  in  question. 

But  in  conclusion,  this  matter  being  with  all  assi- 
duity and  policy  more  and  more  pierced  and  mined 
into,  first,  there  was  won  from  Manuel  Louis  his  let- 
ters from  the  count  de  Fuentes  and  secretary  Juarra 
to  Ferrera,  in  both  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
queen's  death ;  in  that  of  the  count's  under  t)ie  term 
of  a  commission ;  and  in  that  of  the  secretary's  un- 
der the  term  of  the  great  service,  whereof  should 
arise  a  universal  benefit  to  the  whole  world.  Also 
the  letters  of  credit  written  by  Gonsalo  Gomez,  one 
to  Pedro  de  Carrera,  and  the  other  to  Juan  Pallacio, 
to  take  up  a  sum  of  money  by  Manuel  Louis,  by  the 
foresaid  false  name  of  Fr.  de  Thores ;  letters  so 
large,  and  in  a  manner  without  limitation,  as  any 
sum  by  virtue  thereof  might  be  taken  up ;  which 
letters  were  delivered  to  Louis  by  the  count  de  Fu- 
entes's  own  hands,  with  directions  to  show  them  to 
Lopez  for  his  assurance :  a  matter  of  God's  secret 
working  in  staying  the  same,  for  thereupon  rested 
only  the  execution  of  the  fact  of  Lopez.  Upon  so 
narrow  a  point  consisted  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
life,  already  sold  by  avarice  to  malice  and  ambition, 
but  extraordinarily  preserved  by  that  watchman 
which  never  slumbereth.  This  same  Manuel  Louis, 
and  Stephen  Ferrera  also,  whereof  the  one  managed 
the  matter  abroad,  and  the  other  resided  here  to 
give  correspondence,  never  meeting  after  Manuel 
had  returned,  severally  examined  without  torture 
or  threatening,  did  in  the  end  voluntarily  and  clearly 
confess  the  matters  above  mentioned,  and  in  their 
confessions  fully  consent  and  concur,  not  only  in 
substance,  but  in  all  points,  particularities,  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  which  confessions  appear  expressed  in 
their  own  natural  language,  testified  and  subscribed 
with  their  own  hands ;  and  in  open  assembly,  at  the 
arraignment  of  Lopez  in  the  Guildhall,  were  by 
them  confirmed  and  avouched  to  Lopez  his  face  ;  and 
therewithal  are  extant,  undefaced,  the  original  letters 
from  count  de  Fuentes,  secretary  Juarra,  and  the  rest. 

And  Lopez  himself,  at  his  first  apprehension  and 
examination,  did  indeed  deny,  and  deny  with  deep 
and  terrible  oaths  and  execrations,  the  very  confer- 
ences and  treaties  with  Ferrera,  or  Andrada,  about 
the  empoisonment.  And  being  demanded,  if  they 
were  proved  against  him  what  he  would  say  ?  he 
answered.  That  he  would  yield  himself  guilty  of  the 
fact  intended.  Nevertheless  being  afterwards  con- 
fronted by  Ferrera,  who  constantly  maintained  to  him 
all  that  he  had  said,  reducing  him  to  the  times  and 
places  of  the  said  conferences,  he  confessed  the  mat- 
ter, as  by  his  confession  in  writing,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  appeareth.  But  then  he  fell  to  that  slen- 
der evasion,  as  his  last  refuge,  that  he  meant  only 


to  cozen  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  raaney :  and  n 
that  he  continued  at  his  arraignment,  when  not 
withstanding,  at  the  first  he  did  retract  his  ovn  coa 
fession  :  and  yet  being  asked,  whether  he  was  dravs 
either  by  means  of  torture,  or  promise  of  life,  u 
make  the  same  confession  P  he  did  openly  tettilj 
that  no  such  means  were  used  towards  him. 

But  the  falsehood  of  this  excuse  being  an  alkg« 
tion  that  any  traitor  may  use  and  provide  for  hii^ 
self,  is  convicted  by  three  notable  proofs.    The  6r^ 
that  he  never  opened  this  matter,  neither  into  bi 
Majesty,  unto  whom  he  had  ordinary  access,  nor 
any  counsellor  of  state,  to  have  permission  to 
on,  and  inveigle  these  parties,  with  whom  he 
treat,  if  it  had  been  thought  so  convenient ;  wf 
percase,  he  had  opportunity  to  have  done 
good  service,  for  the  farther  discovery  of  their 
cret  machinations  against  her  Majesty's  life.    11 
second,  that  he  came  too  late  to  thia  shift;  hai 
first   bewrayed  his   guilty  conscience,  in  denyti 
those  treaties  and  conferences  till  they  were 
dently  and  manifestly  proved  to  his  ffece.    The  thii 
that  in  conferring  with  Ferrera  about  the 
of  his  assurance,  he  thought  it  better  to  hare 
money  in  the  hands  of  such  merchants  as  he  ihi 
name  in  Antwerp,  than  to  have   it  brought 
England ;  declaring  his  purpose  to  be,  af^er  the 
done,  speedily  to  fly  to  Antwerp,  and  there  to 
some  time,  and  so  to  convey  himself  to  Constaol 
pie ;  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  Don  Salomon,  a  S 
in  good  credit,  is  Lopez  his  near  kinsman,  and 
he  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  said  Don  Saloi 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  Lopez  had  cast  bis 
ings  upon  the  supposition  of  the  fact  done. 

Thus  may  appear,  both  how  justly  this  Loj** 
is  condemned  for  the  highest  treason  that  cm  * 
imagined ;  and  how,  by  God's  marvellous  goodod 
her  Majesty  hath  been  preserved.  And  sortk,  i 
man  do  truly  consider,  it  is  hard  to  say.  ^^^ 
God  hath  done  greater  things  by  her  Majesty  or  i 
her :  if  you  observe  on  the  one  side,  how  God  W 
ordained  her  government  to  break  sjid  cross  the« 
just  ambition  of  the  two  mighty  potentates,  the  kn 
of  Spain  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  never  so  s^ni 
between  themselves  combined:  and  oo  the  ro 
side,  how  mightily  God  hath  protected  her,  bp 
against  foreign  invasion  and  inward  troubles  Q 
singularly  against  the  many  secret  conspirsc^et  ta 
have  been  made  against  her  life ;  thereby  drchriq 
to  the  world  that  he  will  indeed  preserve  thai  i 
strument  which  he  hath  magnified.  But  the  ti 
ruptions  of  these  times  are  wonderful,  when  that  vn 
which  are  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  pHoq 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  jurisdiction,  and  nod 
to  be  prosecuted  with  all  honour,  shall  be  ft^^ 
and  infamed  with  snch  foul  and  inhmnan  pctctit^ 
Wherein  if  so  great  a  king  hath  been  nameil 
rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  a  rule  of  common 
son,  must  be  remembered ;  **  Fmstrm  legts 
implorat,  qui  in  legem  committit."  He  thai 
sought  to  violate  the  Majesty  royal,  in  the  hi| 
degree,  cannot  claim  the  pre-eminence  therrctf  to 
exempted  from  just  imputelioo. 

*  Lopez  wat  execatod  7th  Jane,  Uidl 
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The  points  of  form  worthy  to  be  observed. 

The  fifth  of  June  in  Trinity  term,  upon  Thursday, 
being  no  Star>chamber  day,  at  the  ordinary  hour 
when  the  courts  sit  at  Westminster,  were  assembled 
together  at  the  lord  keeper's  house  in  the  great 
chamber,  her  Majesty's  privy  council,  enlarged  and 
assisted  for  that  time  and  cause  by  the  special  call 
and  associating  of  certain  selected  persons,  viz.  four 
earls,  two  barons,  and  four  judges  of  the  law,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  a  council  or  court  of  eighteen 
persons,  who  were  attended  by  four  of  her  Majesty's 
learned  counsel  for  charging  the  earl;  and  two 
clerks  of  the  council,  the  one  to  read,  the  other  as  a 
register ;  and  an  auditory  of  persons,  to  the  number, 
as  I  could  guess,  of  two  hundred,  almost  all  men  of 
quality,  bat  of  every  kind  or  profession ;  nobility, 
court,  law,  country,  city.  The  upper  end  of  the  table 
left  void  for  the  earl's  appearance,  who  after  the 
commissioners  had  sat  a  while,  and  the  auditory 
was  quiet  from  the  first  throng  to  get  in,  and  the 
doors  shut,  presented  himself  and  kneeled  down  at 
the  board's  end,  and  so  continued  till  he  was  licensed 
to  stand  up. 

The  names  of  the  commissioners. 

Lord  Archbishop, 

Lord  Keeper,  &c. 
It  was  open,  that  her  Majesty  being 
fifheriliL'^  imperial,  and  immediate  under  God, 
tSJiif'^"  was  not  holden  to  render  account  of  her 
actions  to  any;  howbeit,  because  she 
had  chosen  ever  to  govern,  as  well  with  satisfaction 
as  with  sovereignty,  and  the  rather,  to  command 
down  the  winds  of  malicious  and  seditious  rumours 
wherewith  men's  conceits  may  have  been  tossed  to 
and  fro,  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  world  to  nn 
understanding  of  her  princely  course  held  towards 
the  earl  of  Essex,  as  well  in  here-before  protracting 
as  in  now  proceeding. 

The  earl  repairing  from  his  government  into  this 
realm  in  August  last,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  ex- 
press and  most  judicial  commandment,  though  the 
contempt  were  in  that  point  visible,  and  her  Majesty's 
mind  prepared  to  a  just  and  high  displeasure,  in  re- 
gard of  that  realm  of  Ireland  set  at  hazard  by  his 
former  disobedience  to  her  royal  directions,  yet  kept 
that  stay,  as  she  commanded  my  lord  only  to  his 
chamber  in  court,  until  his  allegations  might  by  her 
privy  council  be  questioned  and  heard ;  which  ac- 

*  At  York-Hotue,  in  Joiie«  1600;  prepared  forqaeen  Elixa- 
i>«lh  hy  ber  command,  and  read  to  her  by  Mr.  Bacon,  but 
fitter  pabliihed. 

2  D  2 


count  taken,  and  my  lord's  answers  appearing  to  be 
of  no  defence,  that  shadow  of  defence  which  was 
offered  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one  his  own  con- 
ceit of  some  likelihood  of  good  effects  to  ensue  of 
the  course  held,  the  other  a  vehement  and  over- 
ruling persuasion  of  the  council  there,  though  he  were 
indeed  as  absolutely  freed  from  opinion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  as  he  was  absolutely  tied  to  her 
Majesty's  trust  and  instructions:  Nevertheless,  her 
Majesty  not  unwilling  to  admit  any  extenuation  of 
his  offence ;  and  considering  the  one  point  required 
advertisement  out  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  farther 
expectation  of  the  event  and  sequel  of  the  affairs 
there,  and  so  both  points  asked  time  and  protraction ; 
her  Majesty  proceeded  still  with  reservation,  not  to 
any  restraint  of  my  lord  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  his  offence,  but  to  a  commitment  of  him, 
sub  libera  custodia,  in  the  lord  keeper's  house. 

After,  when  both  parts  of  this  defence  plainly 
failed  my  lord,  yea,  and  proved  utterly  adverse  to 
him,  for  the  council  of  Ireland  in  plain  terms  dis- 
avowed all  those  his  proceedings,  and  the  event 
made  a  miserable  interpretation  of  them,  then  her 
Majesty  began  to  behold  the  offence  in  nature  and 
likeness,  as  it  was  divested  from  any  palliation  or 
cover,  and  in  the  true  proportion  and  magnitude 
thereof,  importing  the  peril  of  a  kingdom  :  which 
consideration  wrought  in  her  Majesty  a  strange  effect, 
if  any  thing  which  is  heroical  in  virtue  can  be  strange 
in  her  nature ;  for  when  offence  was  grown  un- 
measurably  offensive,  then  did  grace  superabound; 
and  in  the  heat  of  all  the  ill  news  out  of  Ireland, 
and  other  advertisements  thence  to  my  lord's  dis- 
advantage, her  Majesty  entered  into  a  resolution, 
out  of  herself  and  her  inscrutable  goodness,  not  to 
overthrow  my  lord's  fortune  irreparably,  by  pubHc 
and  proportionable  justice:  notwithstanding,  inas- 
much as  about  that  time  there  did  fly  about  in  Lon- 
don streets  and  theatres  divers  seditious  libels ;  and 
Powles  and  ordinaries  were  full  of  bold  and  factious 
discourses,  whereby  not  only  many  of  her  Majesty's 
faithful  and  zealous  counsellors  and  servants  were 
taxed,  but  withal  the  hard  estate  of  Ireland  was 
imputed  to  any  thing  rather  than  unto  the  true 
cause,  the  earl's  defaults,  though  this  might  have 
made  any  prince  on  earth  to  lay  aside  straightways 
the  former  resolution  taken,  yet  her  Majesty  in  her 
moderation  persisted  in  her  course  of  clemency,  and 
bethought  herself  of  a  mean  to  right  her  own  honour, 
and  yet  spare  the  earl's  ruin ;  and  therefore  taking 
a  just  and  most  necessary  occasion  upon  these  libels, 
of  an  admonition  to  be  given  seasonably,  and  as  is 
oft  accustomed ;  the  last  Star-chamber  day  of  Mi- 
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chaelmas  term,  was  pleased,  that  declaration  should 
be  made,  by  way  of  testimony,  of  all  her  honourable 
privy  council,  of  her  Majesty's  infinite  care,  royal 
provisions,  and  prudent  directions  for  the  prosecu- 
tions in  Ireland,  wherein  the  earl's  errors,  by  which 
means  so  great  care  and  charge  was  frustrated,  were 
incidently  touched. 

But  as  in  bodies  very  corrupt,  the  medicine  rather 
stirreth  and  exasperateth  the  humour  than  purgeth 
it,  so  some  turbulent  spirits  laid  hold  of  this  pro- 
ceeding in  so  singular  partiality  towards  my  lord, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  his  disadvantage,  and  gave  out 
that  this  was  to  condemn  a  man  unheard,  and  to 
wound  him  on  his  back,  and  to  leave  Justice  her 
sword  and  take  away  her  balance,  which  consisted 
of  an  accusation  and  a  defence;  and  such  other 
seditious  phrases :  whereupon  her  Majesty  seeing 
herself  interested  in  honour,  which  she  hath  ever 
sought  to  preserve  as  her  eye,  clear  and  without 
mote,  was  enforced  to  resolve  of  a  judicial  hearing 
of  the  cause,  which  was  accordingly  appointed  in  the 
end  of  Hilary  term.  At  the  which  time  warning 
being  given  to  my  lord  to  prepare  himself,  he  fall- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  in  a  deep  consideration  of  his 
estate,  made  unto  her  Majesty  by  letter  an  humble  and 
eflfectual  submission,  beseeching  her  that  that  bitter 
cup  of  justice  might  pass  from  him,  for  those  were 
his  words ;  which  wrought  such  an  impression  in  her 
Majesty's  mind,  that  it  not  only  revived  in  her  her 
former  resolution  to  forbear  any  public  hearing,  but 
it  fetched  this  virtue  out  of  mercy  by  the  only  touch, 
a  few  days  after  my  lord  was  removed  to  farther 
liberty  in  his  own  house,  her  Majesty  hoping  that 
these  bruits  and  malicious  imputations  would  of 
themselves  wax  old  and  vanish :  but  finding  it  other- 
wise in  proof,  upon  taste  taken  by  some  intermission 
of  time,  and  especially  beholding  the  humour  of  the 
time  in  a  letter  presumed  to  be  written  to  her  Ma- 
jesty herself  by  a  lady,  to  whom,  though  nearest  in 
blood  to  my  lord,  it  appertained  little  to  intermeddle 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  otherwise  than  in  course  of 
humility  to  have  solicited  her  grace  and  mercy  :  in 
which  letter,  in  a  certain  violent  and  mineral  spirit 
of  bitterness,  remonstrance  and  representation  is 
made  to  her  Majesty,  as  if  my  lord  suffered  under 
passion  and  faction,  and  not  under  justice  mixed  with 
mercy ;  which  letter,  though  written  to  her  sacred 
Majesty,  and  therefore  unfit  to  pass  in  vulgar  hands, 
yet  was  first  divulged  by  copies  every  where,  that 
being,  as  it  seemeth,  the  newest  and  finest  form  of 
libelling,  and  since  committed  to  the  press :  her  Ma- 
jesty in  her  wisdom  seeing  manifestly  these  rumours 
thus  nourished  had  got  too  great  a  head  to  be  re- 
pressed without  some  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
calling  my  lord  to  answer ;  and  yet  on  the  other 
side,  being  still  informed  touching  my  lord  himself 
of  his  continuance  of  penitence  and  submission,  did 
in  conclusion  resolve  to  use  justice,  but  with  the 
edge  and  point  taken  off  and  rebated ;  for  whereas 
nothing  leaveth  that  taint  upon  honour,  which  in  a 
person  of  my  lord's  condition  is  hardliest  repaired, 
in  question  of  justice,  as  to  be  called  to  the  ordinary 
and  open  place  of  offenders  and  criminals,  her  Ma- 
jesty had  ordered  that  the  Jxearing  should  be  intra 


domesticos  parietes,  and  not  luce  forensi.  AnI 
whereas  again  in  the  Star-chamber  there  be  certait 
formalities  not  fit  in  regard  of  example  to  be  di» 
pensed  with,  which  would  strike  deeper  both  bti 
my  lord's  fortune  and  reputation;  as  the  fine  «hi(| 
is  incident  to  a  sentence  there  given,  and  the  impiii 
sonment  of  the  Tower,  which  in  case  of  contenfH 
that  touch  the  point  of  estate  doth  likewise  foDuvi 
her  Majesty  turning  this  course,  had  directed  tm 
the  matters  should  receive,  before  a  great,  hoaom 
able,  and  selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate,  a  J 
yet  in  respect,  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious  he ariiig 
All  this  was  not  spoken  in  one  undivided  speecZ 
but  partly  by  the  first  that  spake  of  the  \turm 
counsel,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  commissioaffM 
for  in  this  and  the  rest  I  keep  order  of  matter.  u| 
not  of  circumstance. 


The  matters  laid  to  my  lorcTs  charge. 


Tli«ctiirf«- 


The  matters  wherewith  my  lord  was 
charged  were  of  two  several  natures ;  of 
a  higher,  and  of  an  inferior  degree  of  offence. 

The  former  kind  purported  great  and  high  oa$t 
tempts  and  points  of  misgovemance  in  his  ofiBcf  4 
her  Majesty's  lieutenant  and  governor  of  her  pfaJ* 
of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  trust  and  authority  tbertlif 
to  him  committed. 

The  latter  contained  divers  notorious  erron  aol 
neglects  of  duty,  as  well  in  his  goremmeot  4 
otherwise. 

The  great  contempts  and  points  of  naisgoremucfll 
and  malversation  in  his  office,  were  articulate  itM 
three  heads. 
I.  The  first  was   the  journey   into 

Munster,  whereby  the  prosecution  ^j^  S^S^ 
in  due  time  upon  Tyrone  in  Ulster 
was  overthrown :  wherein  he  proceeded  ct«- 
trary  to  his  directions,  and  the  whole  desi|» 
of  his  employment :  whereof  ensued  the  ceo- 
sumption   of  her   Majesty's  army,   treimiTt, 
and  provisions,  and  the  evident  peril  of  tbii 
kingdom. 
II.  The  second  was  the  dishonourable  and  daa^r- 
ous  treaty  held,  and  cessation  concluded  Kiib 
the  same  arch-rebel  Tyrone. 
III.  The  third  was  his  contemptuous  leavini;  bt* 
government,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  abwJuir 
mandate  under  her  hand  and  signet,  and  in  ft 
time  of  so  imminent  and  instant  dangrr. 
For  the  first,  it  had  two  parts ;  that 
her  Majesty's  resolution  and  direction  J!S5r!?tm' 
was  precise  and  absolute  for  the  northern  » v  «» ^^  *^^ 
prosecution,  and  that  the  same  direction  lutr  (or  u« 
was  by    my  lord,    in   regard   of  t»e  JUJJ^I^' 
journey  to  Munster,  wilfully  and  con* 
temptuously  broken. 

It*  was  therefore  delivered,  that  her  Mjj<*T. 
touched  with  a  true  and  princely  sense  of  the  tors 
and  broken  estate  of  that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  tnin- 
ed  into  a  most  christian  and  magnanimous  re«o)o:»' 
to  leave  no  faculty  of  her  regal  power  or  poUcj  os- 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  that  people,  nd  &? 
the  suppressing  and  utter  quenehing  of  that  dsmf  ^^ 
rebellion,    wherewith    that    country   vas   and   J 
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wasted  :  whereupon  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
take  knowledge  of  the  general  conceit,  how  the 
former  making  and  managing  of  the  actions  tliere 
had  been  taxed,  upon  two  exceptions  ;  the  one,  that 
the  proportions  of  forces  which  had  been  there 
maintained  and  continued  by  supplies,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  prosecutions  to  a  period :  the 
other,  that  the  prosecutions  had  been  also  intermix- 
ed and  interrupted  with  too  many  temj^orizing 
treaties,  whereby  the  rebel  did  not  only  gather 
strength,  but  also  find  his  strength  more  and  more, 
so  as  ever  such  smothers  broke  forth  again  into 
greater  flames.  Which  kind  of  discourses  and  ob- 
jections, as  they  were  entertained  in  a  popular  kind 
t»f  observation,  so  were  they  ever  chiefly  patronized 
and  apprehended  by  the  earl,  both  upon  former 
times  and  occasions,  and  now  last  when  this  matter 
was  in  deliberation.  So  as  her  Majesty,  to  acquit 
her  honour  and  regal  function,  and  to  give  this 
satisfiu!tion  to  herself  and  others,  that  she  had  left 
no  way  untried,  resolved  to  undertake  the  action 
with  a  royal  army  and  puissant  forces,  under  the 
leading  of  some  principal  nobleman ;  in  such  sort, 
that,  as  far  as  human  discourse  might  discern,  it 
might  be  hoped,  that  by  the  expedition  of  a  summer 
thhigs  might  be  brought  to  that  state,  as  both  realms 
may  feel  some  ease  and  respiration ;  this  from 
charges  and  levies,  and  that  from  troubles  and  perils. 
Upon  this  ground  her  Majesty  made  choice  of  my 
lord  of  Essex  for  that  service,  a  principal  peer  and 
oflScer  of  her  realm,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
trost  of  a  privy  counsellor,  graced  with  the  note  of 
her  Majesty's  special  favour,  infallibly  betokening 
and  redoubling  his  worth  and  value,  enabled  with 
the  experience  and  reputation  of  former  services, 
and  honourable  charges  in  the  wars ;  a  man  every 
way  eminent,  select,  and  qualified  for  a  general  of  a 
great  enterprise,  intended  for  the  recovery  and 
reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and  not  only  or  merely 
ns  a  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Ireland. 

My  lord,  after  that  he  had  taken  the  charge  upon 
him,  fell  straightways  to  make  propositions  answer- 
able to  her  Majesty's  ends,  and  answerable  to  his 
own  former  discourses  and  opinions ;  and  chiefly  did 
set  down  one  full  and  distinct  resolution,  that  the 
design  and  action,  which  of  all  others  was  most 
final  and  summary  towards  an  end  of  those  troubles, 
and  which  was  worthy  her  Majesty's  enterprise  with 
great  and  puissant  forces,  was  a  prosecution  to  be 
made  upon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrone  in  his  own 
•trengths  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  whereby 
l>oth  the  inferior  rebels  which  rely  upon  him,  and 
the  foreigner  upon  whom  he  relieth,  might  be  dis- 
^Draged,  ana  so  to  cut  astmder  both  dependences : 
and  for  the  proceeding  with  greater  strength  and 
Hicy  in  that  action,  that  the  main  invasion  and 
impression  of  her  Majesty's  army  should  be  accom- 
panied and  corresponded  unto  by  the  plantation  of 
•trong  garrisons  in  the  north,  as  well  upon  the  river 
of  Loghfoile  as  a  postern  of  that  province,  as  upon 
<He  hither  frontiers,  both  for  the  distracting  and 
ladling  of  the  rebers  forces  during  the  action,  and 
AgJiin,  for  the  keeping  possession  of  the  victory,  if 
^oA  khould  send  iL 


This  proposition  and  project  moving  from  my 
lord,  was  debated  in  many  consultatians.  The 
principal  men  of  judgment  and  service  in  the  wars, 
as  a  council  of  war  to  assist  a  council  of  state,  were 
called  at  times  unto  it;  and  this  opinion  of  my 
lord  was  by  himself  fortified  and  maintained  against 
all  contradiction  and  opposite  argument;  and  in  the 
end,  ex  unanimi  consensu,  it  was  concluded  and 
resolved  that  the  axe  should  be  put  to  the  root  of  the 
tree :  which  resolution  was  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  binding  and  royal  judgment  of  her  sacred 
Majesty,  who  vouchsafed  her  kingly  presence  at 
most  of  those  consultations. 

According  to  a  proposition  and  enterprise  of  this 
nature,  were  the  proportions  of  forces  and  provisions 
thereunto  allotted.  The  first  proportion  set  down 
by  my  lord  was  the  number  of  12,000  foot  and 
1200  horse;  which  being  agreed  unto,  upon  some 
other  accident  out  of  Ireland,  the  earl  propounded 
to  have  it  made  14,000  foot,  and  1300  horse,  which 
was  likewise  accorded ;  within  a  little  while  after 
the  earl  did  newly  insist  to  have  an  augmentation  of 
2000  more,  using  great  persuasions  and  confident 
significations  of  good  effect,  if  those  numbers  might 
be  yielded  to  him,  as  which  he  also  obtained  before 
his  departure;  and  besides  the  supplies  of  2000 
arriving  in  July,  he  had  authority  to  raise  2000 
Irish  more,  which  he  procured  by  his  letters  out  of 
Ireland,  with  pretence  to  farther  the  northern  ser- 
vice :  so  as  the  army  was  raised  in  the  conclusion 
and  list  to  16,000  foot,  and  1300  horse,  supplied 
with  2000  more  at  three  months'  end,  and  increased 
with  2000  Irish  upon  this  new  demand ;  whereby 
her  Majesty  at  that  time  paid  18,000  foot  and  1300^ 
horse  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Of  these  forces, 
divers  companies  drawn  out  of  the  experienced 
bands  of  the  Low  Countries ;  special  care  taken  that 
the  new  levies  in  the  country  should  be  of  the  ablest, 
and  most  disposed  l>odies ;  the  army  also  animated 
and  encouraged  with  the  service  of  divers  brave  and 
valiant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  voluntaries;  in 
sum,  the  most  flourishing  and  complete  troops  that 
have  been  known  to  have  been  sent  out  of  our  nation- 
in  any  late  memory.  A  great  mass  of  treasure  pro- 
vided and  issued,  amounting  to  such  a  total,  as  the 
charge  of  that  army,  all  manner  of  ways,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  provisions  and  setting  forth,  to  the 
time  of  my  lord's  returning  into  England,  was  veri- 
fied to  have  drawn  out  of  the  coffers,  besides  the 
charge  of  the  country,  the  quantity  of  300,000/.  and 
so  ordered  as  he  carried  with  him  three  month's  pay 
beforehand,  and  likewise  victual,  munition,  and  all 
habiliments  of  war  whatsoever,  with  attendance  of 
shipping  allowed  and  furnished  in  a  sortable  propor- 
tion, and  to  the  full  of  all  my  lord's  own  demands. 
For  my  lord  being  himself  a  principal  counsellor 
for  the  preparations,  as  he  was  to  be  an  absolute 
commander  in  the  execution,  his  spirit  was  in  every 
conference  and  conclusion  in  such  sort,  as  when 
there  happened  any  points  of  difference  upon 
demands,  my  lord  using  the  forcible  advantages  of 
the  toleration  and  liberty  which  her  Majesty's  spe- 
cial favour  did  give  unto  him,  and  the  great  devo- 
tion and  forwardness  of  his  feUow-coimsellors  to  the^ 
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general  cause,  and  the  necessity  of  his  then  present 
service,  he  did  ever  prevail  and  carry  it;  insomuch 
as  it  was  objected  and  laid  to  my  lord's  charge  as 
one  of  his  errors  and  presumptions,  that  he  did 
oftentimes,  upon  their  propositions  and  demands, 
enter  into  contestations  with  her  Majesty,  more  a 
great  deal  than  was  fit.  All  which  propositions 
before  mentioned  being  to  the  utmost  of  my  lord's 
own  askings,  and  of  that  height  and  greatness, 
might  really  and  demonstratively  express  and  inti- 
mate unto  him,  besides  his  particular  knowledge 
which  he  had,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  of  the  means 
both  of  her  Majesty  and  this  kingdom,  that  he  was 
not  to  expect  to  have  the  commandment  of  16,000 
foot  and  1300  horse,  as  an  appurtenance  to  his 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  was  impossible  to  be 
maintained  ;  but  contrariwise,  that  in  truth  of  inten- 
tion he  was  designed  as  general  for  one  great 
action  and  expedition,  unto  which  the  rest  of  his 
authority  was  but  accessary  and  accommodate. 

It  was  delivered  further,  that  in  the  authority  of 
bis  commission,  which  was  more  ample  in  many 
points  than  any  former  lieutenant  had  been  vested 
with,  there  were  many  direct  and  evident  marks  of 
his  designation  to  the  northern  action,  as  principally 
a  clause  whereby  "  merum  arbitrium  belli  et  pads  " 
was  reposed  in  his  sole  trust  and  discretion,  whereas 
all  the  lieutenants  were  ever  tied  unto  the  peremp- 
tory assistance  and  admonition  of  a  certain  number 
of  voices  of  the  council  of  Ireland.  The  occasion 
of  which  clause  so  passed  to  my  lord,  doth  notably 
disclose  and  point  unto  the  precise  trust  committed 
to  my  lord  for  the  northern  journey ;  for  when  his 
commission  was  drawn  at  first  according  to  former  pre- 
cedents, and  on  the  other  side  my  lord  insisted 
strongly  to  have  this  new  and  prima  facie  vast  and 
exorbitant  authority,  he  used  this  argument;  that 
the  council  of  Ireland  had  many  of  them  livings  and 
possessions  in  or  near  the  province  of  Lemster  and 
Munster;  but  that  Ulster  was  abandoned  from  any 
such  particular  respects,  whereby  it  was  like,  the 
council  there  would  be  glad  to  use  her  Majesty's 
forces  for  the  clearing  and  assuring  of  those  terri- 
tories and  countries  where  their  fortunes  and  estates 
were  planted :  so  as  if  he  should  be  tied  to  their 
voices,  he  were  like  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
service  intended :  upon  which  reason  that  clause  was 
yielded  unto. 

So  as  it  was  then  concluded,  that  all  circumstances 
tended  to  one  point,  that  there  was  a  full  and  pre- 
cise intention  and  direction  for  Ulster,  and  that  my 
lord  could  not  descend  into  the  consideration  of  his 
own  quality  and  value  ;  he  could  not  muster  his  fair 
army  ;  he  could  not  account  with  the  treasurer,  and 
take  consideration  of  the  great  mass  of  treasure  is- 
sued ;  he  could  not  look  into  the  ample  and  new 
clause  of  his  letters  patents;  he  could  not  look  back, 
either  to  his  own  former  discourses,  or  to  the  late 
propositions  whereof  himself  was  author,  nor  to  the 
conferences,  consultations,  and  conclusions  thereupon, 
nor  principally  to  her  Majesty's  royal  direction  and 
expectation,  nor  generally  to  the  conceit  both  of 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  the  rebels  themselves  in 
Ireland ;  but  which  way  soever  he  turned,  he  must 


Her  Majesty 
totbeearloT 
EaKxlSUtoT 
Jaly.  innii*- 
diatety  after 


find  himself  trusted,  directed,  and  engaged  whoDy 
for  the  northern  expedition. 

The  parts  of  this  that  were  charged  were  verified 
by  three  proofs :  the  first,  the  most  aathentical  but 
the  least  pressed,  and  that  was  her  Majesty's  own 
royal  aflSrmation,  both  by  her  speech  now  and  hex 
precedent  letters ;  the  second,  the  testimony  of  tbe 
privy  council,  who  upon  their  honours  did  avouch 
the  substance  of  that  was  charged,  and  referred 
themselves  also  to  many  of  their  lordsliips*  letters  to 
the  same  effect ;  the  third,  letters  written  from  mj 
lord  aftei;  his  being  in  Ireland,  whereby  the  resolo- 
tion  touching  the  design  of  the  north  is  often  know- 
ledged. 

There  follow  some  clauses  both  of  Thewooa 
her  Majesty's  letters  and  of  the  lords  of 
her  council^  and  of  the  earl's  and  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, for  the  verification  of  this  point 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  19th  of  July  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  upon  the  lingering  of  the  northern 
journey,  doubting  my  lord  did  value  serviee,  rather 
by  the  labour  he  endured,  than  by  the  advantage  of 
her  Majesty's  royal  ends,  hath  these  words  : 

^  You  have  in  this  despatch  given  us 
small  light,  either  when  or  in  what 
order  you  intend  particularly  to  proceed 
to  the  northern  action;  wherein  if  you 
compare  the  time  that  is  run  on,  and  ^^^f^ 
the  excessive  charges  that  are  spent, 
with  the  efiects  of  any  thing  wrought  by  this  voy- 
age, howsoever  we  remain  satisfied  with  yom'  own 
particular  cares  and  travails  of  body  and  mind,  jtt 
you  must  needs  think  that  we  that  have  the  eyes  of 
foreign  princes  upon  our  actions,  and  have  the  hearts 
of  people  to  comfort  and  cherish,  who  groan  under 
the  burthen  of  continual  levies  and  impositions, 
which  are  occasioned  by  these  late  actions,  can  little 
please  ourself  hitherto  with  any  diing  that  bath 
been  effected." 

In  another  branch  of  the  same  letter,  reflectiDg 
her  royal  regard  upon  her  own  honour  interested  in 
this  delay,  hath  these  words : 

"  Whereunto  we  will  add  this  one  ^  pgcood 
thing  that  doth  more  displease  us  than  ctauieartbe 
any  charge  or  offence  that  hai^)en8,  ^^^J***** 
which  is,  that  it  must  be  the  queen  of  England's 
fortune,  who  hath  held  down  the  greatest  enem? 
she  had,  to  make  a  base  bosh-kern  to  be  accounted 
so  famous  a  rebel,  as  to  be  a  perscm  against  whom 
so  many  thousands  of  foot  and  horse,  besides  the 
force  of  all  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  must  be 
thought  too  httle  to  be  employed." 

In  another  branch,  discovering,  as  upon  tbe  van* 
tage  ground  of  her  princely  wisdom,  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  the  courses  then  held,  hath  these  words: 

"  And  therefore,  although  by  your  ^  ^^ 
letter  we  found  your  purpose  to  go  north-  clause  of  tbe 
wards,  on  which  depends  the  main  good  ****  ****** 
of  our  service,  and  which  we  expected  long  sxm 
should  have  been  performed;   yet  beeante  we  do 
hear  it  bruited,  besides  the  words  of  your  letter  writ- 
ten with  your  own  hand,  whieh  carries  sonc  to^ 
sense,  that  you  who  allege  such  tickiicBB  in  yaor 
army  by  being  travelled  with  you,  and  find  so  gR*t 
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nd  important  aflairs  to  digest  at  Dublin,  uiU  yet 
•ti^ge  yourself  perBonally  into  Ophalie,  being  our 
tieairnant,  when  you  have  there  so  manj  inferiors 
Me,  might  tictoal  a  fort,  or  seek  revenge  against 
(Kofte  who  have  lately  prospered  against  our  forces. 
And  when  we  call  to  mind  how  far  the  sun  hath 
nm  his  coorse,  and  what  dependeth  upon  the  timely 
^tRDtailoD  of  garrisons  m  the  north,  and  how  great 
vcandal  it  w<^d  be  to  our  honour  to  leave  that 
fniod  rebel  onaasayed,  when  we  have  with  so  great 
as  expectation  of  our  enemies  engaged  ourselves  so 
kf  in  the  action ;  so  that,  without  that  be  done,  all 
tuiae  former  courses  will  prove  Hke  via  navis  in 
wMTi ;  besides  that  our  power,  which  hitherto  hath 
been  dreaded  by  potent  enemies,  will  now  even  be 
MA  conteropt^ile  amongst  onr  rebels;  we  must 
fkinly  charge  yon,  according  to  the  doty  you  owe 
iQus,  ao  to  unite  soundness  of  judgment  to  the  zeal 
^OQ  have  to  do  us  service,  as  with  all  speed  to  pass 
Aicher  in  such  sort,  as  the  axe  might  be  put  to  the 
loot  of  that  tree,  which  hath  been  the  treasonable 
stock  from  whom  so  many  poisoned  plants  and  grafts 
ifeste  been  derived ;  by  which  proceedings  of  yours, 
wt  may  neither  have  cause  to  repent  of  our  employ- 
Bent  of  yourself  for  omitting  those  opportunities  to 
iliorten  the  wars,  nor  receive  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
im{mtation  of  so  much  weakness  in  ourself,  to 
Wgin  a  work  withont  better  foresight  what  would 
M  the  end  of  our  excessive  charge,  the  adventure 
c(  our  people's  lives,  and  the  holding  up  of  our 
wn  greatness  against  a  wretch,  whom  we  have 
nited  from  the  dust,  and  who  could  never  prosper, 
if  the  chargea  we  have  been  put  to  were  orderly 
taploycd." 

J.  Her  Majesty  in  her  particular  letter 

toLyioHor    written  to  my  lord  the  dOrh  of  July, 
g[«.3Pth       bindeth  still  expressly  upon  the  north- 
em  prosecution,  my  lord  ad  principalia 
irmm,  in  these  words : 

"  First,  you  know  right  well  when  we  yielded  to 
this  exceraive  charge,  it  was  upon  no  other  found- 
•tion  than  to  which  yourself  did  ever  advise  ns  as 
much  as  any,  which  was,  to  assail  the  northern 
traitor,  and  to  plant  garrisons  in  his  country ;  it 
Wing  ever  your  firm  opinion,  amongst  other  our 
fODocil^  to  conclude  that  all  that  was  done  in  other 
kifidin  Ireland,  was  but  waste  and  consumption." 

Her  Majesty  in  her  letter  of  the  9th  of  August  to 
i&y  lofd  of  Essvx  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  when, 
^fler  Mmiater  journey,  they  began  in  a  new  time  to 
disMiade  the  northern  journey  in  her  excellent  ear, 
qoickly  finding  a  discord  of  men  from  themselves, 
chargeth  them  in  these  words , 
H«  MaiMtv  "  ^^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^*t  ^6  have  already 
•»n»yicmi  written,  and  apply  your  counsels  to 
^Mindiof  ^^^^  which  may  shorten,  and  not  pro- 
Mw4»9ih  long  the  war;  seeing  never  any  of  you 
waa  of  other  opinion,  than  that  all 
•Ahi-f  courses  were  but  consumptions,  except  we 
*fnt  on  with  the  northern  prosecution.'' 

The  lords  of  her  Majesty's  council,  in  their  letter 
<rfthe  lOlh  of  August  to  my  lord  of  Essex  and  the 
^f^au^  of  Ireland*  do  in  plain  terms  lay  before  them 
*»  first  plot,  m  thcac  words : 


"  We  cannot  deny  but  we  did  ground   ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
our    counsels    upon     this    foundation,    ihe  council  to 
That  there  should  have  been  a  -prose-  JS^lS^nJii* 
cntion  of  the  capital  rebels  in  the  north,  of  freiand, 
whereby  the  war   might   have    been  "^* ' 

shortened :  which  resolution,  as  it  was  advised  by 
yourself  before  your  going,  and  assented  to  by  most 
part  of  the  council  of  war  that  were  called  to  the 
question,  so  must  we  confess  to  your  lordship,  that 
we  have  all  this  while  concurred  with  her  Majesty 
in  the  same  desire  and  expectation." 

My  lord  of  Essex,  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  in 
their  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  before  the  Monster  journey,  write  in  heec 
verba. 

"  Moreover  in  your  lordships'  great  »*  i  .j  r 
wisdom,  you  will  likewise  judge  what  Essex  and  the 
pride  the  rebels  wiU   grow  to,  what  {^^SSd?itt»e 
advantage  the  foreign  enemy  may  take,  lords,  5th 
and  what  loss  her  Majesty  shall  receive,      *^* 
if   this  summer  the   arch- traitor  be   not  assailed, 
and  garrisons  planted  upon  him." 

My  lord  of  Essex,  in  his  particular  letter  of  the 
lllh  of  July,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  after 
Munster  journey,  writeth  thus  : 

"As  fast  as  I  can  call  these  troops  j^^  ^  ^ 
together,  I  will  go  look  upon  yonder  {{'fjjj^ 
proud  rebel,  and  if  I  find  him  on  hard  ^' 

ground,  and  in  an  open  country,  though  I  should 
find  him  in  horse  and  foot  three  for  one,  yet  will  I 
by  God's  grace  dislodge  him,  or  put  the  council  to 
the  trouble  of,"  &c. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  in  his  letter  of  the  1 4th  of 
August  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  writeth  out  of 
great  affection,  as  it  seemeth,  in  these  words : 

"  Yet  most  these  rebels  be  assailed  ^h^  ^„y  ^^ 

in  the  height  of  their  pride,  and  our   the  lords, 
1  1  X  1-     ^       i_J  ^     c  u*   I4ih  August 

base  clowns  roust  be  taught  to  tight 

again ;  else  will  her  Majesty's  honour  never  be  re- 
covered, nor  our  nation  valued,  nor  this  kingdom 
reduced." 

Besides  it  was  noted,  that  whereas  my  lord  and 
the  council  of  Ireland  had,  by  theirs  of  the  15th 
of  July,  desired  an  increase  of  2000  Irish  purposely 
for  the  better  setting  on  foot  of  the  northern  service ; 
her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  her  proportions,  by 
often  gradations  and  risings,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  elevation,  yet  was  pleased  to  yield  unto  it. 

1.  The  first  part  concemeth  my  lord's  ingress 
into  his  charge,  and  that  which  passed  here  before 
his  going  hence ;  now  foUoweth  an  order,  both  of 
time  and  matter,  what  was  done  after  my  lord  was 
gone  into  Ireland,  and  had  taken  upon  him  the 
government  by  her  Majesty's  commission. 

2.  The  second  part  then  of  the  first  That  my 
article  was  to  show,  that  my  lord  did  JSifylJnd  "" 
wilfully  and   contemptuously,  in    this  contemptu- 
great  point  of  estate,  violate  and  in-  her  Jlsrj^^s 
fringe  her  Majesty's  direction  before  f^JjJ^J^J 
remembered.  the  norUi 

In  delivering  of  the  evidence  and  i«««<^"tion- 
proofs  of  this  part,  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation, 
that  there  was  a  fiill  performance  on  her  Majesty's 
part  of  all  the  points  agreed  npon  for  thie  great 
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prosecution,  so  as  there  was  no  impediment  or  cause 
of  interruption  from  hence. 

This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  my  lord  of  Essex 
and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of  the  council 
here,  dated  9th  May,  which  was  some  three  weeks 
after  my  lord  had  received  the  sword,  by  which  time 
he  might  well  and  thoroughly  inform  himself 
whether  promise  were  kept  in  all  things  or  no,  and 
the  words  of  the  letter  are  these  : 

"  As  your  lordships  do  very  truly  set 
forth,  we  do  very  humbly  acknowledge 
her  Majesty's  chargeable  magnificence 
and  royal  preparations  and  transport- 
ations   of    men,     munition,    apparel, 
money,  and  victuals,  for  the  recovery 
of  this  distressed  kingdom  ;'*  where  note,  the  trans- 
portations acknowledged  as  weU  as  the  preparations. 
Next,  it  was  set  down  for  a  second  ground,  that 
there  was  no  natural  nor  accidental  impediment  in 


The  earl  of 
Essex  and 
the  council 
of  Ireland  to 
the  lords  of 
the  council, 
9th  May. 


The  carl  of 


the  estate  of  the  affairs  themselves,  against  the  pr^ 
secution  upon  Tyrone,  but  only  culpable  impedimcB^ 
raised  by  the  journey  of  Monster. 

This  appeared  by  a  letter  from  my 
lord  and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  here,  dated  the  28th  ^^^,2^^ 
of  April,  whereby  they  advertise,  that  the  u»^  cf 
the  prosecution  of  Ulster,  in  regard  of  jjJ/^Sa*'* 
lack  of  grass  and  forage,  and  the  poor- 
ness of  cattle  at  that  time  of  year,  and  such  likediS^ 
culties  of  the  season,  and  not  of  the  matter,  will  in 
better  time,  and  with  better  commodity  for  tbeansTi 
be  fully  executed  about  the  middle  of  June  or  begii> 
ning  of  July ;  and  signify,  that  the  earl  intended  i 
present  prosecution  should  be  set  on  foot  in  he» 
ster ;  to  which  letters  the  lords  make  answer  faf 
theirs  of  the  8th  of  May,  signifying  her  Majecljr^i 
toleration  of  the  delay. 
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PRACTICES    AND    TREASONS 

ATTBMPTID  ARD  COMMITTBD  BY 

ROBERT  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  AND  HIS  COMPLICES, 
AGAINST  HER  MAJESTY  AMD  HER  KINGDOMS; 

AND  OF  THE  PBOCIBDINGS  AS  WBLL  AT  TUB  ARBAIGNMBNT8  AND  CONTICTION8  OP   TBB    SAID  LATB    lARt^  A5D 

BIS  ADHBRBNTS,  AS  AFTBR:  TOOBTHBR  WITH  TBB  VBRT  CONFBSSIONS,  AND  OTHRB  PARTS  OP  THB 

BVIDBNCE8  THBM8BLVES,  WORD  FOR  WORD,  TAKBN  OCT  OP  TBB  ORIGINALS. 

IMPBINTEO  ANNO   1601.* 


Though  public  justice  passed  upon  capital  offend- 
ers, according  to  the  laws,  and  in  course  of  an  ho- 
nourable and  ordinary  trial,  where  the  case  would 
have  borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law 
to  have  been  speedily  used,  do  in  itself  carry  a  suf- 
ficient satisfaction  towards  all  men,  specially  in  a 
merciful  government,  such  as  her  Majesty's  is  ap- 
proved to  be :  yet  because  there  do  pass  abroad  in 
the  hands  of  many  men  divers  false  and  corrupt  col- 

*  Our  author  has  ahundantly  vouched  this  Declaration 
&c.  to  be  penned  by  himself  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Apology : 

**  It  IS  very  true  also,  about  that  time,  her  Migeftiy  taking 
a  liking  of  my  pen,  upon  that  which  I  had  formerly  done 
concerning  the  proceedmg  atYork-House,  and  likewise  upon 
some  other  Dbclarations,  which  in  former  times  by  ner 
appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded  me  to  pen  that 
book,  which  was  published  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the 
world ;  which  I  did,  but  so,  as  never  secretary  had  more  par- 
ticular and  express  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  after  I  had 
made  a  first  draught  thereof,  and  propounded  it  to  certain 
principal  counsellors  by  her  M^esty's  appointment,  it  was 
perused,  weighed,  censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a  new 


lections  and  relations  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
arraignment  of  the  late  earls  of  Essex  and  Sooth- 
ampton  ;  and,  again,  because  it  is  requisite  that  the 
world  do  understand  as  well  the  precedent  prtcdcH 
and  inducements  to  the  treasons,  as  the  open  uid 
actual  treasons  themselves,  though  in  a  case  of  fifr  tt 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  insist  at  the  trial  open 
matter  of  inference  or  presumption,  bat  chiefly  up^ 
matter  of  plain  and  direct  proofs;  therefore  it  huh 

writing,  accordinff  to  their  lordships'  better  coDsidetst>«. 
wherem  their  lorcUhips  and  myself  both  were  as  reUnoas  w 
curious  of  truth,  as  desirous  of  satisfkction :  and  m^mtini^ 
eave  only  words  and  form  of  style  in  pursuing  their  direrotA- 
And  after  it  had  passed  their  allowance,  it  was  again  txM^j 


freat  matters,  so  she  was  exquisite  in  small;  and  notM  i^ 
could  not  forget  my  ancient  respect  to  my  lord  of  EnA.  tj^ 
terming  him  ever  **  mv  lord  of  ^ssex,  mv  lord  ol  Bsm^ 
almost  in  every  page  of  the  book;  which  m  thouzjit  9ti  ti, 
but  would  have  it  made  "  Essex,"  or  "  the  late  eari  of  Bism. 
whereupon,  of  force,  it  was  printed  de  novo,  and  the  fast  e>P^ 
suppressed  by  her  peremptory  c  •         •• 
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bctn  thought  fit  to  publish  to  the  world  a  brief  de- 
claration of  the  practices  and  treasons  attempted  and 
committed  by  Robert  late  earl  of  Essex  and  his  com- 
plices against  her  Majesty  and  her  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  convictions  of  the  said  late  earl 
and  his  adherents  upon  the  same  treasons  :  and  not 
80  only,  bnt  therewithal  fot  the  better  warranting 
nnd  verifying  of  the  narration,  to  set  down  in  the 
end  the  very  confessions  and  testimonies  themselves 
word  for  word,  taken  out  of  the  originals,  whereby 
it  will  be  most  manifest  that  nothing  is  obscured  or 
disguised,  though  it  do  appear  by  divers  most  wicked 
and  seditious  libels  thrown  abroad,  that  the  dregs  of 
thfse  treasons  which  the  late  earl  of  Essex  himself,  a 
Bttle  before  his  death,  did  term  a  leprosy,  that  had 
infected  far  and  near,  do  yet  remain  in  the  hearts 
aod  tongues  of  some  misaffected  |>erson8. 

The  most  partial  will  not  deny,  but  that  Robert 
late  earl  of  Essex  was,  by  her  Majesty's  manifold 
benefits  and  graces,  besides  oath  and  allegiance,  as 
much  tied  to  her  Majesty,  as  the  subject  could  be  to 
the  sovereign ;  her  Majesty  having  heaped  upon  him 
twth  dignities,  offices,  and  gifts,  in  such  measure,  as 
within  the  circle  of  twelve  years  or  more,  there  was 
scarcely  a  year  of  rest,  in  which  he  did  not  obtain 
at  her  Majesty's  hands  some  notable  addition  either 
of  honour  or  profit. 

But  he  on  the  other  side  making  these  her  Ma- 
jesty's favonrs  nothing  else  but  wings  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  looking  upon  them  not  as  her  benefits,  but 
u  his  advantages,  supposing  that  to  be  his  own 
metal  which  was  but  her  mark  and  impression,  was 
•0  given  over  by  God,  who  often  punisheth  ingrati- 
tude by  ambidon,  and  ambition  by  treason,  and 
treason  by  final  ruin,  as  he  had  long  ago  plotted  it 
in  hit  heart  to  become  a  dangerous  supplanter  of  that 
•eat  whereof  he  ought  to  have  been  a  principal  sup- 
porter; io  such  sort  as  now  every  man  of  common 
sense  may  discern  not  only  his  last  actual  and  open 
treasons,  but  also  his  former  more  secret  practices 
&nd  preparations  towards  those  his  treasons,  and 
that  without  any  gloss  or  interpreter,  but  himself 
and  his  own  doings. 

For  first  of  all,  the  world  can  now  expound  why 
it  was  that  he  did  aspire,  and  had  almost  attained 
unto  a  greatness,  like  unto  the  ancient  greatness  of 
the  pnefectiis  prs^torio  under  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
to  have  all  men  of  war  to  make  their  sole  and  par- 
ticular dependence  upon  him ;  that  with  such  jealousy 
and  watchfulness  he  sought  to  discountenance  any 
one  that  might  be  a  competitor  to  him  in  any  part 
of  that  greatness,  that  with  great  violence  and  bitter- 
new  he  sought  to  suppress  and  keep  down  all  the 
worthiest  martial  men,  which  did  not  appropriate 
their  respects  and  acknowledgments  only  towards 
himtdf.  An  which  did  manifestly  detect  and  dis- 
tingniih,  that  it  was  not  the  reputation  of  a  famous 
leader  in  the  wars  which  he  sought,  as  it  was  con- 
strued a  great  while,  but  only  power  and  greatness 
to  serve  bis  own  ends,  considering  he  never  loved 
«iftoe  nor  valour  in  another,  but  where  he  thought 
he  should  be  proprietary  and  commander  of  it,  as 
referred  to  himself: 

So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which  every 


man  took  notice  and  note  of,  as  his  affable  gestures, 
open  doors,  making  his  table  and  his  bed  so  popular- 
ly places  of  audience  to  suitors,  denying  nothing 
when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many  men  in  their 
discontentments  against  the  queen  and  the  state, 
and  the  like  i  as  they  were  ever  since  Absalom's 
time  the  forerunners  of  treasons  following,  so  in  him 
were  they  either  the  qualities  of  a  nature  disposed 
to  disloyalty,  or  the  beginnings  and  conceptions  of 
that  which  afterwards  grew  to  shape  and  form. 

But  as  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  think  to  search  the 
roots  and  first  motions  of  treasons,  which  are  known 
to  none  but  God  that  discerns  the  heart,  and  the 
devil  that  gives  the  instigation ;  so  it  is  more  than 
to  be  presumed,  being  made  apparent  by  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  events  following,  that  he  carried 
into  Ireland  a  heart  corrupted  in  his  allegiance,  and 
pregnant  of  those  or  the  like  treasons  which  after- 
wards came  to  light. 

For  being  a  man  by  nature  of  a  high  imagina- 
tion, and  a  great  promiser  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others,  he  was  confident  that  if  he  were  once  the  first 
person  in  a  kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the  queen's 
seat  and  his,  and  Wales  the  nearest  land  from  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  got  the  flower  of  the  English 
forces  into  his  hands,  which  he  thought  so  to  inter- 
mix with  his  own  foUowers,  as  the  whole  body 
should  move  by  his  spirit,  and  if  he  might  have  also 
absolutely  into  his  own  hands,  "  potestatem  vitas  et 
necis,  et  arbitrium  belli  et  pacis,"  over  the  rebels  of 
Ireland,  whereby  he  might  entice  and  make  them 
his  own,  first  by  pardons  and  conditions,  and  after 
by  hopes  to  bring  them  in  place  where  they  should 
serve  for  hope  of  better  booties  than  cows,  he  should 
be  able  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness 
in  England. 

And  although  many  of  these  conceits  were  windy, 
yet  neither  were  they  the  less  like  to  his;  neither 
are  they  now  only  probable  conjectures  or  comments 
upon  these  his  last  treasons,  but  the  very  preludes 
of  actions  almost  immediately  subsequent,  as  shall 
be  touched  in  due  place. 

But  first,  it  was  strange  with  what  appetite  and 
thirst  he  did  aflfect  and  compass  the  government  of 
Ireland,  which  he  did  obtain.  For  although  he 
made  some  formal  shows  to  put  it  from  him ;  yet  in 
this,  as  in  most  things  else,  his  desires  being  too 
strong  for  his  dissimulations,  he  did  so  far  pass  the 
bounds  of  decorum,  as  he  did  in  efiect  name  himself 
to  the  queen  by  such  description  and  such  particu- 
larities as  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  but  him- 
self; neither  did  he  so  only,  but  farther,  he  was  still 
at  hand  to  ofier  and  urge  vehemently  and  peremp- 
torily exceptions  to  any  other  that  was  named. 

Then  after  he  once  found  that  there  was  no  man 
but  himself,  who  had  other  matters  in  his  head,  so 
far  in  love  with  that  charge,  as  to  make  any  compe- 
tition or  opposition  to  his  pursuit,  whereby  he  saw 
it  would  f{dl  upon  him,  and  especially  after  himself 
was  resolved  upon  ;  he  began  to  make  propositions 
to  her  Majesty  by  way  of  taxation  of  the  former 
course  held  in  managing  the  actions  of  Ireland, 
especially  upon  three  points;  the  first,  that  the  pro- 
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portions  of  forces  which  had  been  there  maintained 
and  continued  by  supplies,  were  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  prosecutions  there  to  period.  The  second,  that 
the  axe  had  not  been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in 
regard  there  had  not  been  made  a  main  prosecution 
upon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrone  in  his  own  strength, 
within  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  third,  that  the 
prosecutions  before  time  had  been  intermixed  and 
interrupted  with  too  many  temporizing  treaties, 
whereby  the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  re- 
putation to  renew  the  war  with  advantage.  All 
which  goodly  and  well-sounding  discourses,  together 
with  the  great  vaunts,  that  he  would  make  the  earth 
tremble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that  the 
queen  should  increase  the  list  of  her  army,  and  all 
proportions  of  treasure  and  other  furniture,  to  the 
end  his  commandment  might  be  the  greater.  For 
that  he  never  intended  any  such  prosecution,  may 
appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before  his 
going  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far  in 
.  speech  to  Blun^  his  inwardest  coun- 
of  Blunt  a  sellor,  '*  That  he  did  assure  himself 
that  many  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland 
would  be  advised  by  him  : "  so  for  was  he  from  in- 
tending any  prosecution  towards  those  in  whom  he 
took  himself  to  have  interest  But  hit  ends  were 
two ;  the  one,  to  get  great  forces  into  his  hands ; 
the  other,  to  oblige  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  unto 
him,  and  to  make  them  of  hit  party.  These  two 
ends  had  in  themselves  a  repugnancy ;  for  the  one 
imported  prosecution,  and  the  other  treaty :  but  he 
that  meant  to  be  too  strong  to  be  called  to  account 
for  any  thing,  and  meant  besides,  when  he  was  once 
in  Ireland,  to  engage  himself  in  other  journeys  that 
should  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the  north,  took 
things  in  order  as  they  made  for  him  :  and  so  first 
did  nothing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and 
utter  prosecution  against  Tyrone  in  the  north,  to 
the  end  to  have  his  forces  augmented. 

But  yet  he  forgat  not  his  other  purpose  of  making 
himself  strong  by  a  party  amongst  the  rebels,  when 
It  came  to  the  scanning  of  the  clauses  of  his  com- 
mission. For  then  he  did  indst,  and  that  with  a 
kind  of  contestation,  that  the  pardoning,  no  not  of 
Tyrone  himself,  the  capital  rebel,  should  be  excepted 
and  reserved  to  her  Majesty's  immediate  grace: 
being  infinitely  desirous  that  Tyrone  should  not 
look  beyond  him  for  his  life  or  pardon,  but  should 
hold  his  fortune  as  of  him,  and  account  for  it  to 
him  only. 

So  again,  whereas  in  the  commission  of  the  earl 
of  Sussex,  and  of  all  other  lieutenants  or  deputies, 
there  was  ever  in  that  clause,  which  giveth  unto  the 
lieutenant  or  deputy  that  high  or  regal  point  of  au- 
thority to  pardon  treasons  and  traitors,  an  excep- 
tion contained  of  such  cases  of  treason  as  are  com- 
mitted against  the  person  of  the  king;  it  was 
strange,  and  suspiciously  strange  even  at  that  time, 
with  what  importunity  and  instance  he  did  labour,  and 
in  the  end  prevailed  to  have  that  exception  also  omit- 
ted, glossing  then,  that  because  he  had  heard  that 
by  strict  exposition  of  law,  (a  point  in  law  that  he 
would  needs  forget  at  his  arraignment,  but  could 
take  knowledge  of  it  befbre,  when  it  was  to  serve 


his  own  ambition,)  all  treasons  of  rebeUion  £d  tfi 
to  the  destruction  of  the  king's  peraon,  it  m^ 
breed  a  busz  in  the  rebelb'  heada,  and  so  ditcoort^ 
them  from  coming  in :  whereat  he  knew  weU  ih 
in  all  experience  pasted,  there  was  never  nk 
made  any  doubt  or  scruple  upon  that  point  to  utt\ 
of  pardon  from  all  former  governors,  who  had  tht 
commissions  penned  with  that  limitation,  their  tm 
missions  being  things  not  kept  secretly  in  a  box,  V 
published  and  recorded:  to  at  it  appeared  mu 
festly  that  it  was  a  mere  device  of  hit  own  oat  i 
the  secret  reaches  of  his  heart  then  not  reveaM 
but  it  may  be  shrewdly  expounded  since,  what  h 
drift  was,  by  those  pardons  which  he  grants  < 
Blunt  the  marshal,  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  etbfi 
that  his  care  was  no  less  to  secure  bit  own  naif 
ments  than  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 

Yet  was  there  another  poiiit  for  which  be  I 
contend  and  contest,  which  was,  thai  he  might  ■ 
be  tied  to  any  opinion  of  the  council  of  IrelatttI 
all  others  in  certain  points,  as  pardoning  trtit«i 
concluding  war  and  peace,  and  some  other  priacif 
articles,  had  been  before  him ;  to  the  end  be  m^ji 
be  absolute  of  himself^  and  be  fully  natler  of  ^ 
portnnities  and  occasions  for  the  performing  ai 
executing  of  hit  own  treasonable  ends. 

But  after  he  had  once,  by  her  Majesty's  mhf^ 
trust  and  favour  toward  him,  obtained  bis  patfcti 
commission  as  large,  and  his  list  of  forces  as  foil  i 
he  deared,  there  was  an  end  in  his  coarse  ti  d 
prosecution  in  the  north.  For  being  arrived  iri 
Ireland,  the  whole  carriage  of  hit  aetioos  ihn 
was  nothing  else  b«it  a  cunning  defeating  of  tk 
journey,  with  an  inte«t,  as  appeared,  in  the  etui  i 
the  year,  to  pleasure  and  gratify  the  rebel  aitb 
dishonourable  peace,  and  to  contract  with  ban  ^ 
his  own  greatness. 

Therefore  not  long  after  he  had  received  tt 
sword,  he  did  voluntarily  engage  himself  is  t 
unseasonable  and  fruitless  Journey  into  Mooslrr. 
journey  never  propounded  in  the  cooncO  ihn 
never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past :  ^ 
which  journey  her  Majesty's  forces,  which  wcw  i 
be  preserved  entire  both  in  vigour  and  nnailirr  fi 
the  great  prosecution,  were  harassed  and  tired  v^ 
long  marches  together,  and  the  northern  prtsfci 
tion  was  indeed  quite  dashed  and  made  imposnti 

But  yet  still  doubting  he  might  receive  (rum  U 
Majesty  some  quick  and  express  connnandintai  i 
proceed ;  to  be  sure  he  pursued  his  fbrmef  deric«( 
wrapping  himself  in  other  actions,  and  so  set  inm 
self  on  work  anew  in  the  county  of  Ophaley,  bf ^ 
resolved,  as  is  manifest,  to  dally  out  the  season* « 
never  to  have  gone  that  journey  at  all :  that  9ttB^ 
forward  which  he  made  in  the  very  end  of  Ao^ 
being  but  a  mere  play  and  a  moekery,  and  lor  lb 
purposes  which  now  shall  be  declared. 

After  he  perceived  that  four  months  of  the  «■ 
mer,  and  three  parts  of  the  army  were  wsstei  >' 
thought  now  was  a  time  to  set  on  foot  sneli  a  pev* 
as  might  be  for  the  rebels'  advantage,  and  so  to  v«f 
a  mutual  obligation  between  Tyrone  and  btau^l' 
f<%.ishich  purpose  he  did  but  seek  a  cdttmailtTj 
He  had  there  with  htm  in  bis  anay  one  Tli«tn^ 
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»,  a  msD  of  a  seditions  and  working  spirit,  and 
IP  that  had  been  privately  familiar  and  entirely 
lorrtl  of  Tyrone,  and  one  that  afterwards,  inune- 
»t\j  upon  Essex's  open  rebellion,  was  apprehended 
r  a  desperate  attempt  of  violence  against  her  Ma- 
tfi  person;  which  he  plainly  confessed,  and  for 
bcb  he  soflfered.  Wherefore  judging  him  to  be  a 
tstniment,  he  made  some  signification  to  Lee  of 
ik  an  employment,  which  was  no  sooner  signified 
B  apprehet»ded  by  Lee.  He  gave  order  also  to 
r  Christopher  Blunt,  marshal  of  his  army,  to  li- 
iw  Let  to  go  to  Tyrone,  when  he  should  require 
<  Bat  Lee  thought  good  to  let  slip  first  unto  Ty- 
»,  which  was  nevertheless  by  the  marshal's  war- 
M,  one  James  Knowd,  a  person  of  wit  and  sofiH- 
oeji ,  to  sound  in  what  terms  and  humours  Tyrone 
lemfrv  •^^^  '"^  '^^^^  Knowd  returned  a 
sofniD.  message  from  Tyrone  to  Lee,  which 
^^  was,  "  That  if  the  earl  of  Essex  would 
ht  Tyrooe's  plot,  he  would  make  the  earl  of  Es- 
p  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  in  England :  and 
jAcTf  that  if  the  earl  would  have  conference  with 
k  Tjrronc  would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge 
r  kis  aasoraoce."  This  message  was  delivered  by 
kvd  to  Lee,  and  by  Lee  was  imparted  to  the 
^  of  Essex,  who  after  this  message  employed 
pi  himself  to  Tyrone,  and  by  his  negotiating, 
^•taoerer  passed  else,  prepared  and  disposed  Ty- 
pt  to  the  parley. 

I  And  this  employment  of  Lee  was  a  matter  of  that 
fkxnm  in  my  lord,  as,  being  charged  with  it  at 
tVini  keeper's  only  in  this  nature,  for  the  mes- 
[»tfc(^  sage  of  Knowd  w»s  not  then  known, 
U»  of  that  when  he  pretended  to  assail  Tyrone, 
pit"  Id*  he  bad  before  underhand  agreed  upon 
Ck*!^  a  parley,  my  lord  utterly  denied  it  that 
inbi>  he  ever  employed  Lee  to  Tyrone  at  all, 
S^g  and  turned  it  upon  Blunt,  whom  he  af^ 
iUr,  terwards  required  to  take  it  upon  him, 
kbbuM       having  before  suflSciently  provided  for 

f^fy  the  security  of  all  parts,  for  he  had 
H  opov  granted  both  to  Blunt  and  Lee  pardons 
Ittbi^  of  all  treasons  under  the  great  seal  of 
*>^  Ireland,  and  so»  himself  disclaiming  it, 
and  they  being  pardoned,  all  was  safe. 
Bm  when  that  Tyrone  was  by  these  means,  be- 
^  what  others,  God  knows,  prepared  to  demand 
'pttley.nowwas  the  time  for  Essex  to  acquit  him- 
1^  of  all  th«  queen's  commandments,  and  his  own 
^iira  and  undertakings  for  the  northern  journey } 
>d  not  ao  alone,  but  to  have  the  glory  at  the  disad- 
■»tage  of  the  year,  being  but  2500  strong  of  foot, 
^  300  of  horse,  after  the  fresh  disaster  of  Sir  Con- 
*n  Clifford,  in  the  height  of  the  rebels'  pride,  to 
H  forth  to  assail,  and  then  that  the  very  terror  and 
^^*>^on  of  my  lord  of  Essex's  person  was  such  as 
^  danm  him  and  make  him  stoop  to  seek  a  par- 
■yj  wd  this  was  the  end  he  shot  at  in  that  Sep- 
^^  journey,  being  a  mere  abuse  and  bravery, 
^  hit  hidueements  only  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
^  only  matter  he  intended.  For  Essex  drawing 
**  towards  the  catastrophe,  or  last  part  of  that 
1^^.  tor  whieh  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  Ire- 
■0^  his  treasons  grew  to  a  farther  ripeness.     For 


knowing  how  unfit  it  was  for  him  to  communicate 
with  any  English,  even  of  those  whom  he  trusted 
most,  and  meant  to  use  in  other  treasons,  that  he 
had  an  intention  to  grow  to  an  agreement  with  Ty- 
rone, to  have  succours  from  him  for  the  usurping 
up<m  the  state  here ;  (not  because  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  rest  of  his  treasons,  but  becanse  it 
was  more  odious,  and  in  a  kind  monstrous,  that  he 
should  conspire  with  such  a  rebel,  against  whom 
he  was  sent ;  and  therefore  might  adventure  to  alien- 
ate men's  aflTections  from  him;)  he  drave  it  to  this, 
that  there  might  be,  and  so  there  was,  under  colour  of 
treaty,  an  interview  and  private  conference  between 
Tyrone  and  himself  only,  no  third  person  admitted. 
A  strange  course,  considering  with  whom  he  dealt, 
and  especially  considering  what  message  Knowd 
had  brought,  which  should  have  made  him  rather 
call  witnesses  to  him  than  avoid  witnesses.  But 
he  being  only  true  to  his  own  ends,  ensily  dispensed 
with  all  such  considerations.  Nay,  there  was  such 
careful  order  taken,  that  no  person  should  overhear 
one  word  that  passed  between  them  two,  as,  because 
the  place  appointed  and  used  for  the  parley  was 
such,as  there  was  the  depth  of  a  brook  between  them, 
which  made  them  speak  with  some  loudness,  there 
were  certain  horsemen  appointed  by  order  from  Es- 
sex, to  keep  all  men  off  a  great  distance  from  the 
place. 

It  is  true,  that  the  secrecy  of  that  parley,  as  it 
gave  to  him  the  more  liberty  of  treason,  so  it  may 
give  any  man  the  more  liberty  of  surmise,  what  was 
then  handled  between  them,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  be  known,  but  by  report  from  one  of  them  two, 
either  Essex  or  Tyrone. 

But  although  there  were  no  proceedings  against 
Essex  upon  these  treasons,  and  that  it  were  a  need- 
less thing  to  load  more  treasons  upon  him  then, 
whose  burden  was  so  great  after;  yet,  for  truth's 
sake,  it  is  fit  the  world  know  what  is  testified  touch- 
ing the  speeches,  letters,  and  reports  of  Tyrone,  im- 
mediately following  this  conference,  and  observe 
also  what  ensued  likewise  in  the  designs  of  Essex 
himself. 

On  Tyrone's  part  it  fell  out,  that  the  very  day 

after  that  Essex  came  to  the  court  of  England,  Ty- 

rone  having  conference  with  Sir  William  Warren 

at  Armagh,  by  way  of  discourse  told  him,  and  bound 

it  with  an  oath,  and  iterated  it  two  or  three  several 

times ;     That    within    two   or   three  The  relation 

months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alter-   vva^^  cert? 

ations  and  strangest  that  ever  he  saw  in   fled  under  his 

his  life,  or  could  imagine:  and  that  he  counciTofir^ 

the  said  Tyrone  hoped  ere  long  to  have  lan«}  ^  the 
«*«■««      1     -ny  1   .1. •  lords  oitnc 

a  good  share  m  England.   With  this  con-  council  here 

curred  fuUy  the  report  of  Richard  Brem-  J^cViST'^  *"' 

ini?ham,  a  gentleman  of  the  pale,  hav-  Breaatngham, 

•  J      i.  •  •        u     *   *i.         _  to  the  council 

mg  made  his  repair  alM>ut  the  same  of  estate  In 

time  to  Tyrone,  to  right  him  in  a  cause  I'dwA 
of  land  ;  saving  that  Bremingham  delivers  the  like 
speech  of  Tyrone  to  himself;  but  not  what  Tyrone 
hoped,  but  what  Tyrone  had  promised,  in  these 
words,  That  he  had  promised,  it  may  be  thought  to 
whom,  ere  long  to  show  his  face  in  England,  little 
to  the  good  of  England. 
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These  generalities  coming  immediately  from  the 
report  of  Tyrone  himself,  are  drawn  to  more  particu- 
larity in  a  conference  had  hetween  the  lord  Fitz- 
Morrice,  baron  of  Liksnaw  in  Monster,  and  one 
Thomas  Wood,  a  person  well  reputed  of,  immediate- 
ly after  Essex  coming  into  England.  In  which 
conference  Fitz-Morrice  declared  unto  Wood,  that 
Tyrone  had  written  to  the  traitorous  titulary  earl  of 
Desmond  to  inform  him,  that  the  condition  of  that 
contract  between  Tyrone  and  Essex  was,  That  Essex 
should  be  king  of  England ;  and  that  Tyrone  should 
hold  of  him  the  honour  and  state  of  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land; and  that  the  proportion  of  soldiers  which 
Tyrone  should  bring  or  send  to  Essex*  were  8000 
The  confession  ^"^b-  ^^^^  which  concurreth  folly  the 
of  James  testimony  of  the  same  James  Knowd, 

^  '  who,  being  in  credit  with  Owny  Mac 

Roory,  chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Lemster,  was  used 
as  a  secretary  for  him,  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  to 
Tyrone,  immediately  after  Essex  coming  into  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  which  letter  was.  To  understand 
some  light  of  the  secret  agreement  between  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  Tyrone,  that  he  the  said  Owny  might 
frame  his  course  accordingly.  Which  letter,  with 
farther  instructions  to  the  same  effect,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Knowd,  delivered  to  Turlagh  Macdauy, 
a  man  of  trust  with  Owny,  who  brought  an  answer 
from  Tyrone ;  the  contents  whereof  were,  That  the 
earl  of  Essex  had  agreed  to  take  his  part,  and  that 
they  should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of  England. 
Besides,  very  certain  it  is,  and  testi- 

The  declara-     f|ed  by  divers   credible   persons,  that 
lions  ol  Daniel   ,  /.       ,  i  .  i  i 

HeUierington.    immediately    upon  this   parley,    there 

iSd  oufeT  •  dJ^  fly  abroad,  as  sparkles  of  this  fire, 
which  it  did  not  concern  Tyrone  qo 
much  to  keep  secret,  as  it  did  Essex,  a  general  and 
received  opinion,  that  went  up  and  down  in  the 
mouths  both  of  the  better  and  meaner  sort  of  rebels; 
That  the  earl  of  Essex  was  theirs,  and  they  his ; 
and  that  he  would  never  leave  the  one  sword,  mean- 
ing that  of  Ireland,  till  he  had  gotten  the  other  in 
England ;  and  that  he  would  bring  them  to  serve, 
where  they  should  have  other  manner  of  booties 
than  cows  ;  and  the  like  speeches.  And  Thomas 
Lee  himself,  who  had  been,  as  was  be- 
ThSJSS  L'e?.^  fore  declared,  with  Tyrone  two  or  three 
days,  upon  my  lord's  sending,  and  had 
sounded  him,  hath  left  it  confessed  under  his  hand ; 
That  he  knew  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Tyrone  to  be 
one,  and  to  run  the  same  courses. 

And  certain  it  is  also,  that  immediately  upon  that 
parley,  Tyrone  grew  into  a  strange  and  unwonted 
pride,  and  appointed  his  progresses  and  visitations 
to  receive  congratulations  and  homages  from  his  con- 
federates, and  behaved  himself  in  all  things  as  one 
that  had  some  new  spirit  of  hope  and  courage  put 
into  him. 

But  on  the  earl  of  Essex  his  part  ensued  imme- 
diately after  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and  pro- 
ject, which  though  no  doubt  he  had  harboured  in 
his  breast  before ;  yet^  for  any  thing  yet  appeareth, 
he  did  not  utter  and  break  with  any  in  it,  before  he 
had  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his  purpose,  by 
the  combination  and  correspondence  which  he  found 


in  Tyrone  upon  their  conference.  Neither  is  ibis  t 
matter  gathered  out  of  reports,  but  con- 
fessed  directly  by  two  of  his  principal  souihSiptoo 
friends  and  associates,  beins;  witnesses  ftod  jJirc^a- 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  of  that  The  mbMascr 
which  was  spoken  to  themselves  :  the  2f  Soi»^ 
substance  of  which  confession  is  this  r  ^  scntbvt^ 
That  a  little  before  my  lord's  coming  lSS<?hi^®^'' 
over  into  England,  at  the  castle  of  J^^JJ'U^ 
Dublin,  where  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  ported  toto 
lay  hurt,  having  been  lately  removed  ^^^{^. 
thither  from  Rheban,  a  castle  of  laiutandrtif 
Thomas  Lee's,  and  placed  in  a  lodging  that^So^  m- 
thal  had  been  my  lord  of  Sonthamp-  JJ^^SIwt 
ton's:  the  earl  of  Essex  took  the  earl  pfiisfogibe 
of  Southampton  with  him  to  visit  g^  "^^ 
Blunt,  and  there  being  none  present 
but  they  three,  my  lord  of  Essex  told  diem,  he  found 
it  now  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  England,  aod 
would  advise  with  them  of  the  manner  of  his  goinp 
since  to  go  he  was  resolved.  And  thereupon  pn>» 
pounded  unto  them,  that  be  thought  it  fit  to  carrf 
with  him  of  the  army  in  Ireland  as  much  as  he  coold 
conveniently  transport,  at  least  the  choice  of  it,  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  to  secure  and 
make  good  his  first  descent  on  shore,  purposing  to 
land  them  at  Milford-Haven  in  Wales,  or  there- 
abouts :  not  doubting^  but  that  his  army  would  m 
increase  within  a  small  time,  by  such  as  would  come 
in  to  him,  as  he  should  be  able  to  march  with  his 
power  to  London,  and  make  his  own  conditions  u 
he  thought  good.  But  both  Southampton  and  Blsoi 
dissuaded  him  from  this  enterprise ;  Blunt  alleging 
the  hazard  of  it,  and  that  it  would  make  him  odioas: 
and  Southampton  utterly  disliking  that  course,  upon 
the  same  and  many  other  reasons.  Howbeit,  there- 
upon Blunt  advised  him  rather  to  another  course, 
which  was  to  draw  forth  of  the  army  some  200  fp- 
solute  gentlemen,  and  with  those  to  come  over,  and 
so  to  make  sure  of  the  court,  and  so  to  make  his  otd 
conditions.  Which  confessions  it  is  not  amiss  to 
deliver,  by  M-hat  a  good  providence  of  God  ihty 
came  to  light :  for  they  could  not  be  used  at  Essex's 
arraignment  to  charge  him,  because  they  were  titter- 
ed after  his  death. 

But   Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at   his  ^^ 

arraignment,  being  charged  that  the  sirfS^o 
eari  of  Essex  had  set  it  down  under  his  gi*/^*JJ^'* 
hand,  that  he  had  been  a  principal  in-  ment,  ami  ih* 
stigator  of  him  to  his  treasons,  in  pas-  ^m^^hitottK 
sion  brake  forth  into  these  speeches:  ^^^^'^ 
That  then  he  must  be  forced  to  disclose 
what  farther  matters  he  had  held  my  lord  from,  and 
desired  for  that  purpose,  because  the  present  pro- 
ceeding should  not  be  interrupted,  to  speak  with  the 
lord  Admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary  after  his  arraign- 
ment,, and  so  fell  most  naturally  and  most  vduntariir 
into  this  his  confession*  which,  if  it  had  been 
thought  fit  to  have  required  of  him  at  that  time 
publicly,  he  had  delivered  before  his  convictiozL 
And  the  same  confession  he  did  after,  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  constantly  and  fully  confirm,  discoone 
particularly,  and  take  upon  his  death,  where  never  vay 
man  showed  less  fear,  nor  a  greater  resohitioa  to  die. 
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And  the  same  matter  so  by  him  confessed,  was 
Itewise  confessed  with  the  same  circumstances  of 
ime  and  place  by  Southampton,  being  severally  ex- 
mined  thereupon* 

So  as  oow  the  world  may  see  how  long  since  my 
ml  put  off  his  vizard,  and  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
if  heart  to  two  of  his  most  confident  friends,  falling 
pon  that  unnatural  and  detestable  treason,  where- 
Dto  all  his  former  actions  in  his  government  in 
reland,  and  God  knows  how  long  before,  were  but 
itroductions. 

But  finding  that  these  two  persons, 
eneral^the  which  of  all  the  rest  he  thought  to  have 
mv  of  in-  ^^^^^  forwardest,  Southampton,  whose 
uid  was  COD-  displacing  he  had  made  his  own  dis- 
rtopcM?  ^^  contentment,  having  placed  him,  no 
outhamptoDf  question  to  that  end,  to  find  cause  of 
NTT  IS^eSys  discontentment,  and  Blunt,  a  man  so 
aiStocmf"*  enterprising  and  prodigal  of  his  own 
life,  as  himself  termed  himself  at  the 
nr,  did  not  applaud  to  this  his  purpose,  and  thereby 
bubting  how  coldly  he  should  find  others  minded, 
Ihat  were  not  so  near  to  him ;  and  therefore  conde- 
icending  to  Blunfs  advice  to  surprise  the  court,  he 
M  pursue  that  plot  accordingly,  and  came  over 
wbh  a  selected  company  of  captains  and  voluntaries, 
M\A  such  as  he  thought  were  most  affectionate  unto 
himself,  and  most  resolute,  though  not  knowing  of 
his  purpose.  So  as  even  at  that  time  every  man 
iM)ted  and  wondered  what  the  matter  should  be,  that 
my  lord  took  his  most  particular  friends  and  fol- 
lowers from  their  companies,  which  were  counte- 
oance  and  means  unto  them,  to  bring  them  over. 
Bat  his  purpose,  as  in  part  was  touched  before, 
vas  this ;  that  if  he  held  his  greatness  in  court,  and 
were  not  committed,  which,  in  regard  of  the  miser- 
able and  deplored  state  he  left  Ireland  in,  whereby 
he  thought  the  opinion  here  would  be  that  his  ser- 
nce  could  not  be  spared,  he  made  full  account  he 
«hould  not  be,  then,  at  the  first  opportunity,  he 
would  execute  the  surprise  of  her  Majesty's  person. 
And  if  he  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  or  to  pri- 
»on,  for  his  contempts,  for,  besides  his  other  con- 
tempts, he  came  over  expressly  against  the  queen's 
prohibition  under  her  signet,  it  might  be  the  care 
of  some  of  his  principal  friends,  by  the  help  of  that 
choice  and  resolute  company  which  he  brought 
<>ver,  10  rescue  him. 

But  the  pretext  of  his  coming  over  was,  by  the 
<^fficiwy  of  his  own  presence  and  persuasion  to  have 
moTtd  and  drawn  her  Majesty  to  accept  of  such  con- 
M*m  of  peace  as  he  had  treated  of  with  Tyrone  in 
hii  private  conference;  which  was  indeed  some- 
»l\M  needful,  the  principal  article  of  them  being. 
That  there  should  be  a  general  restitution  of  rebels 
'"  Ireland  to  all  their  lands  and  possessions,  that 
*bcy  couid  pretend  any  right  to  before  their  going 
out  into  rebellion,  without  reservation  of  such  lands 
**  were  by  net  of  parliament  passed  to  the  crown, 
^^  so  planted  with  English,  both  in  the  time  of 
'l"ecn  Mary,  and  since ;  and  without  difference  either 
of  time  of  their  going  forth,  or  nature  of  their  offence, 
^<^\tt  circumstance  J  tending  in  effect  to  this,  that 
*u  the  queen's  good  sultjecU,  in  most  of  the  provinces, 


should  have  been  displanted,  and  the  country  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels. 

When  this  man  was  come  over,  his  heart  thus 
fraughted  with  treasons,  and  presented  himself  to 
her  Majesty ;  it  pleased  God,  in  his  singular  provi* 
dence  over  her  Majesty,  to  guide  and  hem  in  her 
proceeding  towards  him  in  a  narrow  way  of  safety 
between  two  perils.  For  neither  did  her  Majesty 
leave  him  at  liberty,  whereby  he  might  have  com- 
modity to  execute  bis  purpose  ;  nor  restrain  him  in 
any  such  nature,  as  might  signify  or  betoken  matter 
of  despair  of  his  return  to  court  and  favour.  And 
so  the  means  of  present  mischief  being  taken  away, 
and  the  humours  not  stirred,  this  matter  fell  asleep, 
and  the  thread  of  his  purposes  was  cut  off.  For 
coming  over  about  the  end  of  September,  and  not 
denied  access  and  conference  with  her  Majesty,  and 
then  being  commanded  to  his  chamber  of  court  for 
some  days,  and  from  thence  to  the  lord  keeper's 
house,  it  was  conceived  that  these  were  no  ill  signs. 
At  my  lord  keeper's  house  he  remained  till  some 
few  days  before  Easter,  and  then  was  removed  to 
his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Barkley,  and  in  that  sort  continued  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  term  following. 

For  her  Majesty,  all  this  while  looking  into  his 
faults  with  the  eye  of  her  princely  favour,  and  loth 
to  take  advantage  of  his  great  offences,  in  other 
nature  than  as  contempts,  resolved  so  to  proceed 
against  him,  as  might,  to  use  her  Majesty's  own 
words,  tend  "  ad  correctionem,  et  non  ad  ruinam." 

Nevertheless  afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Trinity 
term  following,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the 
world,  and  to  repress  seditious  bruits  and  libels 
which  were  dispersed  in  his  justification,  and  to 
observe  a  form  of  justice  before  he  should  be  set  at 
full  liberty  ;  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct,  that 
there  should  be  associate  unto  her  privy  council 
some  chosen  persons  of  her  nobility,  and  of  her 
judges  of  the  law,  and  before  them  his  cause,  con- 
cerning the  breaking  of  his  instructions  for  the 
northern  prosecution,  and  the  manner  of  his  treat- 
ing with  Tyrone,  and  his  coming  over,  and  leaving 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's 
commandment,  expressed  as  well  by  signification 
thereof,  made  under  her  royal  hand  and  signet,  as  by 
a  most  binding  and  effectual  letter  written  privately 
to  himself,  to  receive  a  hearing;  with  hmitation, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  any 
point  of  disloyalty ;  and  vrith  like  favour  directed, 
that  he  should  not  be  called  in  question  in  the  open 
and  ordinary  place  of  offenders,  in  the  Star-chamber, 
from  which  he  had  likewise,  by  a  most  penitent  and 
humble  letter,  desired  to  be  spared,  as  that  which 
would  have  wounded  him  for  ever,  as  he  affirmed, 
but  in  a  more  private  manner,  at  my  lord  keeper's 
house.  Neither  was  the  effect  of  the  sentence,  that 
there  passed  against  him,  any  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  some  of  his  places :  at  which 
time  also,  Essex,  that  could  vary  himself  into  all 
shapes  for  a  time,  infinitely  desirous,  as  by  the 
sequel  now  appeareth,  to  be  at  liberty  to  practise 
and  revive  his  former  purposes,  and  hoping  to  set 
into  them  with  better  strength  than  ever,  because 
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he  conceived  the  people's  hearts  were  kindled  to 
him  by  his  troubles,  and  that  they  had  made  great 
demonstrations  of  as  much ;  he  did  transform  him- 
self into  such  a  strange  and  dejected  humility,  as  if 
he  had  been  no  man  of  this  world,  with  passionate 
protestations  that  he  called  God  to  witness,  That  he 
had  made  an  utter  divorce  with  the  world ;  and  he 
desired  her  Majesty's  favour  not  for  any  worldly 
respect,  but  for  a  preparative  for  a  "  Nunc  dimit- 
tis ; "  and  that  the  tears  of  his  heart  had  quenched 
In  him  all  humours  of  ambition.  All  this  to  make 
her  Majesty  secure,  and  to  lull  the  world  asleep, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  held  any  ways  dangerous. 

Not  many  days  after,  Sir  Richard  Barkley,  his 
keeper,  was  removed  from  him,  and  he  set  at  liberty 
with  this  admonition  only,  That  he  should  not  take 
himself  to  be  altogether  discharged,  though  he  were 
left  to  the  guard  of  none  but  his  own  discretion. 
But  he  felt  himself  no  sooner  upon  the  wings  of  his 
liberty,  but,  notwithstanding  his  former  shows  of  a 
mortified  estate  of  mind,  he  began  to  practise  afresh 
as  busily  as  ever,  reviving  his  former  resolution ; 
which  was  the  surprising  and  possessing  the  queen's 
person  and  the  court  And  that  it  may  appear 
how  early  after  his  liberty  he  set  his  engines  on 
work,  having  long  before  entertained  into  his  service, 
and  during  his  government  in  Ireland  drawn  near 
unto  him  in  the  place  of  his  chief  secretary,  one 
Henry  Cuffe,  a  base  fellow  by  birth,  but  a  great 
scholar,  and  indeed  a  notable  traitor  by  the  book, 
being  otherwise  of  a  turbulent  and  mutinous  spirit 
against  all  superiors. 

This  fellow,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  which 
was  not  a  month  after  Essex  had  liberty  granted, 
fell  of  practising  with  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  that  served 
her  Majesty  as  legier  ambassador  with  the  French 
king,  and  then  newly  come  over  into  England  from 
Bulloign,  abusing  him  with  a  false  lie  and  mere  in- 
vention, that  his  service  was  blamed  and  misliked. 
The  declare-  ^"^  *^**  *^®  imputation  of  the  breach 
tion  of  Sir  of  the  treaty  of  peace  held  at  BuUoign 
Henry  Nevil.  ,.1      *     t   x.!^  i.-  i.       *i. 

was  like  to  light  upon  him,  when  there 

was  no  colour  of  any  such  matter,  only  to  distaste 
him  of  others,  and  fasten  him  to  my  lord,  though  he 
did  not  acquaint  him  with  any  particulars  of  my 
lord's  designs  till  a  good  while  after. 

But  my  lord  having  spent  the  end  of  the  summer, 
being  a  private  time,  when  every  body  was  out  of 
town  and  dispersed,  in  digesting  his  own  thoughts, 
with  the  help  and  conference  of  Mr.  Cuffe,  they 
had  soon  set  down  between  them  the  ancient  princi- 
ple of  traitors  and  conspirators,  which  was,  to  pre- 
pare many,  and  to  acquaint  few;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  miners,  to  make  ready  their  powder,  and 
place  it,  and  then  give  fire  but  in  the  instant.  There- 
fore, the  first  consideration  was  of  such  persons  as 
my  lord  thought  fit  to  draw  to  be  of  his  party; 
singling  out  both  of  nobility  and  martial  men,  and 
others,  such  as  were  discontented  or  turbulent,  and 
such  as  were  weak  of  judgment,  and  easy  to  be 
abused,  or  such  as  were  wholly  dependants  and 
followers,  for  means  or  countenance,  of  himself, 
Southampton,  or  some  other  of  his  greatest  associates. 

And  knowing  there  were  no  such  strong  and  draw- 


ing cords  of  popularity  as  religion,  he  had  not  neg- 
lected, both  at  this  time  and  long  before,  in  a  pro- 
fane policy,  to  serve  his  turn,  for  his  own  greatnes, 
of  both  sorts  and  factions,  both  of  catholics  and 
puritans,  as  they  term  them,  turning  his  outside 
to  the  one,  and  his  inside  to  the  other;  and  making 
himself  pleasing  and  gracious  to  the  one  sort  by 
professing  zeal,  and  frequenting  sermons,  and  mak- 
ing  much  of  preachers,  and  secretly  underhand 
giving  assurance  to  Blunt,  Davis,  and   .|i^  cairei> 

divers  others,  that,  if  he  might  prevail  «iop  ofW«Bi 
.    ,  .    ,     .    7         T.         .  »ji.  .         and  D»Ttt. 

m  his  desired  greatness,  he  would  bring 

in  a  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion. 

Then  having  passed  the  whole  Michaelmas  term 
in  making  himself  plausible,  and  in  drawing  cod. 
course  about  him,  and  in  affecting  and  alluring  men 
by  kind  provocations  and  usage,  wherein,  because 
his  liberty  was  qualified,  he  neither  forgot  exercise 
of  mind  nor  body,  neither  sermon  nor  tennis-court,  to 
give  the  occasion  and  freedom  of  access  and  con- 
course unto  him,  and  much  other  practice  and  de- 
vice ;  about  the  end  of  that  term,  towards  Chziit^ 
mas,  he  grew  to  a  more  framed  resolution  of  the 
time  and  manner,  when  and  how  he  would  put  his 
purpose  in  execution.  And  first,  about  the  end  of 
Michaelmas  term,  it  passed  as  a  kind  of  cypher  ani 
watch-word  amongst  his  friends  and  qT^^j^g^i. 
followers.  That  my  lord  would  stand  tioaoCStrH 
upon  his  guard  :  which  might  receive  SmfaislSn  of 
construction,  in  a  good  sense,  as  well  Sir  Ferdioto- 
guard  of  circumspection,  as  guard  of  ^^* 
force :  but  to  the  more  private  and  trusty  persons 
he  was  content  it  should  be  expounded  that  he 
would  be  cooped  up  no  more,  nor  hazard  any  more 
restraints  or  commandments. 

But  the  next  care  was  how  to  bring  such  pertooi, 
as  he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose,  into  town  together, 
without  vent  of  suspicion,  to  be  ready  at  the  timf. 
when  he  should  put  his  design  in  execution  1  which 
he  had  concluded  should  be  some  time  in  Hilary  term; 
wherein  he  found  many  devices  to  draw  them  op* 
some  for  suits  in  law,  and  some  for  suits  in  court, 
and  some  for  assurance  of  land :  and  one  Iriend  to 
draw  up  another,  it  not  being  perceived 
that  all  moved  from  one  head.  And  it  JonoflSuDt 
may  be  truly  noted,  that  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  persons  that  were  the  eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  action  of  open  rebellion,  a  roan  dbt 
find  almost  out  of  every  county  of  England  some ; 
which  could  not  be  by  chance  or  constellation: 
and  in  the  particularity  of  examinations,  too  long  to 
be  rehearsed,  it  was  easy  to  trace  in  what  sort 
many  of  them  were  brought  up  to  town,  and  held 
in  town  upon  several  pretences.  But  in  CandlemM 
term,  when  the  time  drew  near,  then  was  be  con- 
tent consultation  should  be  had  by  certain  choice 
persons,  upon  the  whole  matter  and  course  which 
he  should  hold.  And  because  he  thought  himself 
and  his  own  house  more  observed,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  the  meeting  and  conference  should  be  at  Dnny- 
house,  where  Sir  Charles  Davera  lodged.  There 
met  at  this  council,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  vith 
whom  in  former  times  he  had  been  at  some  eiwili- 
tions  and  differences  in  court :  but  after,  Soothaoi^> 
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m  bflTifig  married  his  kinswoman,  and  plunged 
Liacelf  wholly  into  his  fortune,  and  being  his  con- 
lasai  associate  in  Ireland,  he  accounted  of  him  as 
iMt  assured  unto  him,  and  had  long  ago  in  IreUnd 
e^uaifited  him  with  his  purpose,  as  was  declared 
tiare  z  Sir  Charles  Davers,  one  exceedingly  devot- 
i  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  upon  affection  begun 
0t  vfoa  the  desenring  of  the  same  earl  towards  him 
rhm  he  was  in  trouble  about  the  murder  of  one 
^^ :  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  one  that  the  earl  of 
Uaex  had  of  purpose  sent  for  up  from  his  govern- 
MOt  at  Plymouth  by  his  letter,  with  particular  as- 
fgnatioQ  to  be  here  before  the  second  of  February  : 
Br  John  Davis,  one  that  had  been  his  servant,  and 
abed  by  him,  and  that  bare  office  in  the  Tower, 
^g  farreyor  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  that  he 
pally  trusted :  and  John  Littleton,  one  they  re- 
jected for  his  wit  and  valour. 

The  consultation  and  conference  rest- 
ed upon  three  parts :  the  perusal  of  a 
list  of  those  persons,  whom  they  took 
to  be  of  their  party  ;  the  consideration 
of  the  action  itself  which  they  should 
set  a-foot,  and  how  they  should  proceed 
in  it ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  per- 
sons, according  to  the  action  concluded 
IB,  to  their  several  employments. 

The  list  contained  the  number  of  sixscore  persons, 
loblemeii,  and  knights,  and  principal  gentlemen, 
M  was,  for  the  more  credit's  sake,  of  the  earl  of 
Kitex  own  handrwriting. 

I  For  the  action  itself,  there  was  proposition  made 
l(  two  principal  articles:  the  one  of  possessing  the 
bver  of  London :  the  other  of  surprising  her  Ma- 
ptitfi  person  and  the  court}  in  which  also  delibe- 
Ittioa  was  had,  what  course  to  hold  with  the  city, 
fither  towards  the  effecting  of  the  surprise,  or  after 
i  su  effected 

For  the  Tower,  was  alleged  the  giving  a  reputa- 
tvn  to  the  action,  by  getting  into  their  hand  the 
pnodpal  fort  of  the  realm,  with  the  stores  and  pro- 
vifions  thereunto  appertaining,  the  bridling  of  the 
lity  by  that  piece,  and  commodity  of  entrance  in  and 
yottessnig  it,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John  Davis.  But 
tbia  was  by  opinion  of  all  rejected,  as  that  which 
voold  distract  their  attempt  from  the  more  principal, 
tfaich  was  the  court,  and  as  that  which  they  made 
*  judgment  would  follow  incidently,  if  the  court 
«pre  onee  possessed. 

Bat  the  latter,  which  was  the  ancient  plot,  as 
»w  weD  known  to  Southampton,  was  in  the  end, 
h  ^h«  general  opinion  of  them  all,  insisted  and 
««i€d  upon. 

And  the  manner  how  it  should  be  ordered  and 
*»powd  was  this:  That  certain  selected  persons  of 
>bfiT  number,  such  as  were  well  known  in  court,  and 
»»ghl  have  access,  without  check  or  suspicion,  into 
wt  leveral  rooms  in  court,  according  to  the  several 
Itnlities  of  the  persons,  and  the  differences  of  the 
'ooms,  should  distribute  themselves  into  the  presence, 
^^  guard-chamber,  the  hall,  and  the  utter  court  and 
P^i  and  some  one  principal  man  undertaking  every 
•evftal  room  with  the  strength  of  some  few  to  be 
j<»aed  with  htm,  every  man  to  make  good  his  charge 


according  to  the  occasion.  In  which  distribution. 
Sir  Charles  Davers  was  then  named  to  the  presence, 
and  to  the  great  chamber,  where  he  was  appointed, 
when  time  should  be,  to  seize  upon  the  halberds  of 
the  guard ;  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  hall ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  to  the  utter  gate ;  these  seeming 
to  them  the  three  principal  wards  of  consideration  : 
and  that  things  being  within  the  court  in  a  readiness, 
a  signal  should  be  given  and  sent  to  Essex,  to  set 
forward '  from  Essex-house,  being  no  great  distance 
off.  Whereupon  Essex,  accompanied  with  the  no- 
blemen of  his  party,  and  such  as  should  be  prepared 
and  assembled  at  his  house  for  that  purpose,  should 
march  towards  the  court ;  and  that  the  former  con- 
spirators already  entered  should  give  correspondence 
to  them  without,  as  well  by  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  gates  to  give  them  entrance,  as  by 
attempting  to  get  into  their  hand  upon  the  sudden 
the  halberds  of  the  guard,  thereby  hoping  to  pre« 
vent  any  great  resistance  within,  and  by  filling  all 
full  of  tumult  and  confusion. 

This  being  the  platform  of  their  enterprise,  the 
second  act  of  this  tragedy  was  also  resolved,  which 
was  that  my  lord  should  present  himself  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, as  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet,  and  desire 
the  remove  of  such  persons  as  he  called  his  enemies 
from  about  her.  And  after  that  my  lord  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  queen,  and  the  state,  he 
should  call  his  pretended  enemies  to  a  trial  upon 
their  lives,  and  summon  a  parliament,  and  alter  the 
government,  and  obtain  to  himself  and  his  associates 
such  conditions  as  seemed  to  him  and  them  good. 

There  passed  a  speech  also  in  this  conspiracy  of 
possessing  the  city  of  London,  which  Essex  himself, 
in  his  own  particular  and  secret  inclination,  had  ever 
a  special  mind  unto :  not  as  a  departure  or  going 
from  his  purpose  of  possessing  the  court,  but  as  an 
inducement  and  preparative  to  perform  it  upon  a 
surer  ground ;  an  opinion  bred  in  him,  as  may  be 
imagined,  partly  by  the  great  overweening  he  had 
of  the  love  of  the  citizens ;  but  chiefly,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  a  fear,  that  although  he  should  have  pre- 
vailed in  getting  her  Majesty's  person  into  his  hands 
for  a  time,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, yet  the  very  beams  and  graces  of  her  Majesty's 
magnanimity  and  prudent  carriage  in  such  disaster, 
working  with  the  natural  instinct  of  loyalty,  which 
of  course,  when  fury  is  over,  doth  ever  revive  in  the 
hearts  of  subjects  of  any  good  blood  or  mind,  such 
as  his  troop  for  the  more  part  was  compounded  of, 
though  by  him  seduced  and  bewitched,  would  quick- 
ly break  the  knot,  and  cause  some  disunion  and 
separation  amongst  them,  whereby  he  might  have 
been  left  destitute,  except  he  should  build  upon 
some  more  popular  number,  according  to  the  nature 
of  all  usurping  rebels,  which  do  ever  trust  more  in 
the  common  people,  than  in  persons  of  sort  or  quality. 
And  this  may  well  appear  by  his  own  plot  in.  Ire- 
land, which  was  to  have  come  with  the  choice  of 
the  army,  from  which  he  was  diverted,  as  before  is 
showed.  So  as  his  own  courses  inclined  ever  to  rest 
upon  the  main  strength  of  the  multitude,  and  not 
upon  surprises,  or  the  combinations  of  a  few. 

But  to  return :  these  M'ere  the  resolutions  taken  at 
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that  consultation,  held  by  these  five  at  Drury-house, 
some  five  or  six  days  before  the  rebellion,  to  be  re- 
ported to  Essex,  who  ever  kept  in  himself  the  bind- 
ing and  directing  voice :  which  he  did  to  prevent  all 
differences  that  might  grow  by  dissent  or  contradic- 
tion. And  besides  he  had  other  persons,  which 
were  Cuffe  and  Blunt,  of  more  inwardness  and  con- 
fidence with  him  than  these,  Southampton  only  ex- 
cepted, which  managed  that  consultation.  And,  for 
the  day  of  the  enterprise,  which  is  that  must  rise 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  all  the  opportunities  and 
difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  Essex  his  own  choice 
and  appointment;  it  being  nevertheless  resolved, 
that  it  should  be  some  time  before  the  end  of 
Candlemas  term. 

Sir  Henry  ^"*  *^'^  council  and  the  resolutions 

Ncvii's  He-  thereof,  were  in  some  points  refined  by 
claration.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^.  ^^^^  g^^^ 

it  was  thought  good,  for  the  better  making  sure  of 
the  utter  gate  of  the  court,  and  tlie  greater  celerity 
and  suddenness,  to  have  a  troop  at  receipt  to  a  com- 
petent number,  to  have  come  from  the  Mews,  where 
they  should  have  been  assembled  without  suspicion 
in  several  companies,  and  from  thence  cast  them- , 
selves  in  a  moment  upon  the  court-gate,  and  join 
with  them  which  are  within,  while  Essex  with  the 
main  of  his  company  were  making  forward. 

It  was  also  thought  fit,  that  because  they  would 
be  commonwealth's  men,  and  foresee,  that  the  busi- 
ness and  service  of  the  public  state  should  not  stand 
still ;  they  should  have  ready  at  court,  and  at  hand, 
certain  other  persons  to  be  offered,  to  supply  the 
offices  and  places  of  such  her  Majesty's  counsellors 
and  servants,  as  they  should  demand  to  be  removed 
and  displaced. 

But  chiefly  it  was  thought  good,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  tfieir  companies  together  should  be  upon 
some  plausible  pretext :  both  to  make  divers  of  their 
company,  that  understood  not  the  depth  of  the 
practices,  the  more  willing  to  follow  them ;  and  to 
engage  themselves,  and  to  gather  them  together  the 
better  without  peril  of  detecting  or  interrupting: 
and  again,  to  take  the  court  the  more  unprovided, 
without  any  alarm  given.  So  as  now 
^BhS^t^  °^  *^^>'«  wanted  nothing  but  the  assigna- 
tion  of  the  day :  which  nevertheless 
was  resolved  indefinitely  to  be  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  putting  in  execution 
of  this  most  dangerous  and  execrable  treason.  But 
Gody  who  had  in  his  divine  providence  long  ago 
cursed  this  action  with  the  curse  that  the  psalm 
speaketh  of,  "  That  it  should  be  like  the  untimely 
fruit  of  a  woman,  brought  forth  before  it  came  to 
perfection,"  so  disposed  above,  that  her  Majesty, 
understanding  by  a  general  charm  and  muttering  of 
the  great  and  universal  resort  to  Essex-house,  con- 
trary to  her  princely  admonition,  and  somewhat  dif- 
fering from  his  former  manner,  as  there  could  not  be 
so  great  fire  without  some  smoke,  upon  the  seventh 
of  February,  the  afternoon  before  this  rebellion, 
sent  to  Essex-house  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  to  re- 
quire him  to  come  before  the  lords  of  her  Majesty's 
council,  then  sitting  in  council  at  SaHsbury-court, 
being  the  lord  treasurer's  house :  where  it  was  only 


intended  that  he  should  have  received  mmdc  repn- 
hension,  for  exceeding  the  limitation  of  bis  lib^, 
granted  to  him  in  a  qualified  manner,  without  asr 
intention  towards  him  of  restraint;  which  he,  on&er 
colour  of  not  being  well,  excused  to  do :  bat  bis  w« 
guilty  conscience  applying  it,  that  his  tnios  vei« 
discovered,  doubting  peril  in  any  farther  delay,  df^ 
termined  to  hasten  his  enterprise,  and  to  set  itm 
foot  the  next  day. 

But  then  again,  having  some  advertisement  ia 
the  evening,  that  the  guards  were  doubled  at  cvatl^ 
and  laying  that  to  the  message  he  had  received  ovq^ 
night ;  and  so  concluding  that  alarm  was  taken  a 
court,  he  thought  it  to  be  in  vain  to  think  of  the  ci^ 
terprise  of  the  court,  by  way  of  surprise :  but  th4 
now  his  only  way  was,  to  come  thither  in  strength 
_and  to  that  end  first  to  attempt  the  city :  wherein  I4 
^id  but  fall  back  to  his  own  former  opinion,  whici 
he  had  in  no  sort  neglected,  but  had  formerly  jbsIi 
some  overtures  to  prepare  the  city  to  take  his  ptitl 
relying  himself,  besides  his  general  conceit,  ckj 
himself  was  the  darhng  and  minion  of  the  peopl^ 
and  specially  of  the  city,  more  particularly  npon  a^ 
surance  given  of  Thomas  Smith,  then  sheriiT  of  Lcm 
don,  a  man  well  beloved  amongst  the  citizens,  s^ 
one  that  had  some  particular  command  of  some  of  tl^f 
trained  forces  of  the  city,  to  join  with  him.  Hsvi^ 
therefore  concluded  upon  this  determination,  vm 
was  the  time  to  execute  in  &ct  all  that  he  had  id 
fore  in  purpose  digested. 

"  First,  therefore,  he  concluded  of  a  pretext  whii)( 
was  ever  part  of  the  plot,  and  which  he  had  isi4 
tated  upon  and  studied  long  before.  For  Bn&ti 
himself,  thanks  be  to  God,  to  seek,  in  her  Majrat^ 
government,  of  any  just  pretext  in  matter  of  stiae, 
either  of  innovation,  oppression,  or  any  nnw«tth»< 
ness :  as  in  all  his  former  discontentments  he  hti 
gone  the  beaten  path  of  traitors,  turning  their  »- 
putation  upon  counsellors,  and  persons  of  eredit  wA 
their  sovereign ;  so  now  he  was  forced  to  dtsees^  1* 
the  pretext  of  a  private  quarrel,  giving  oat  tha 
speech,  how  that  evening,  when  he  should  ha«? 
been  called  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  there  «« 
an  ambuscade  of  musketeers  placed  upon  the  wat^  1 
by  the  device  of  my  lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walttr 
Raleigh,  to  have  murdered  him  by  the  way  as  ^ 
passed :  a  matter  of  no  probability «  those  pefsaas 
having  no  such  desperate  estates  or  minds,  ss  to 
ruin  themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  comniittin; 
so  odious  a  crime. 

But  contrariwise,  certain  it  is,  Sir  coDfevion  •/ 
Ferdinando  Gorge  accused  Blunt,  to  ^J^"* 
have  persuaded  him  to  kill,  or  at  least  ^"^ 
apprehend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  the  latter  whereri 
Blunt  denieth  not,  and  asked  Sir  Walter  Raleir* 
forgiveness  at  the  time  of  his  death* 

But  this  pretext,  being  the  liest  he  had,  v»i 
taken  :  and  then  did  messages  and  warnings  f^ 
thick  up  and  down  to  every  particular  nobtemao  mA 
gentleman,  both  that  evening  and  the  next  monMo^. 
to  draw  them  together  in  the  forenoon  to  K«»«- 
house,  dispersing  the  foresaid  faUk,  That  he  fbotM 
have  been  murdered ;  save  that  it  was  aomettwe  «i 
the  water,  sometime  in  his  bed,  irarytng  ^cconlii^ 
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ID  the  Datore  of  a  be.  He  sent  likewise  the  same 
D^l  certain  of  bis  instruments,  as  namely,  one 
Wiliiam  Temple  his  secretary,  into  the  city  to  dis- 
pme  the  same  tale,  having  increased  it  some  few 
ikyt  before  by  an  addition,  That  he  should  have 
Ires  likewise  murdered  by  some  Jesuits  to  the  num- 
ber of  four:  and  to  fortify  this  pretext,  and  to  make 
Ibe  more  busz  of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  he  caused 
ibt  night  a  watch  to  be  kept  all  night  long,  towards 
the  street,  in  his  house.  The  next  morning,  which 
<tt  Sunday,  they  came  unto  him  of  all  hands, 
Mcordiiig  to  his  messages  and  warnings:  of  the 
feolOily,  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Southampton,  and  the 
M  Sands,  and  Sir  Henry  Parker,  commonly  called 
the  lord  Mountegle;  besides  divers  knights  and 
fraeipil  gentlemen  and  their  followers,  to  the  num- 
tcr  of  Mme  three  hundred.  And  also  it  being  Sun- 
•iiT,  ind  the  hour  when  he  had  used  to  have  a  aer- 
■on  at  his  house,  it  gave  cause  to  some  and  colour 
li  others  to  come  upon  that  occasion.  As  they 
'ttiae,  my  lord  saluted  and  embraced,  and  to  the 
pnerality  of  them  gave  to  understand,  in  as  plausi- 
Ifr  terms  as  he  could.  That  his  life  had  been  sought, 
md  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  court  and  declare 
kv  grieft  to  the  queen,  because  his  enemies  were 
ttgfaty,  and  used  her  Majesty's  name  and  command- 
llktnnirsston  ™^^M  ^^^  desired  their  help  to  take 
|^J^«rt  of  his  part ;  but  unto  the  more  special 
persons,  he  spake  high,  and  in  other 
Imns,  telling  them.  That  he  was  sure  of  the  city, 
ad  vould  put  himself  into  that  strength,  that  her 
Mtjesty  should  not  be  able  to  stand  against  him, 
isd  thai  he  would  take  revenge  of  his  enemies. 

Ail  the  while  after  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  mom- 
te,  the  gates  to  the  street  and  water  were  strongly 
ftiarded,  and  men  taken  in  and  let  forth  by  discre- 
•w>  of  those  that  held  the  charge,  but  with  special 
Qati<m  of  receiving  in  such  as  came  from  the  court, 
bt  not  suffering  them  to  go  back  without  my  lord's 
4^al  direction,  to  the  end  no  particularity  of  that 
thrch  passed  there  might  be  known  to  her  Majesty. 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  her  Majesty  having 
WJfrstandlng  of  this  strange  and  tumultuous  assem- 
^r  at  Essex-house,  yet  in  her  princely  wisdom  and 
nodeiation  thought  to  cast  water  upon  this  fire 
hefore  it  brake  forth  to  farther  inconvenience ;  and 
^enrfiwe  using  authority  before  she  would  use 
fcrce,  sent  unio  him  four  persons  of  great  honour 
•ftd  place,  and  such  as  he  ever  pretended  to  reve- 
rtnrt  and  lo«r,  to  offer  him  justice  for  any  griefs  of 
feu,  but  yet  to  lay  her  royal  commandment  upon 
tem  to  disperse  his  company,  and  upon  them  to 
•iibdraw  themselves. 

_^  These  four  honourable  persons,  being 

f^tiUk^  ^c  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
STrSrST*  ^«K'««"d,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
tTofenjer.  the  comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  house- 
!?^{^hoId.  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
IJJll**.  T\m  England,  came  to  the  house,  and  found 
>^dii«fiu»r.  ^^  gates  shut  upon  them.    But  after  a 

ini'sjss?'  ^***^®  '^^y*  ^^^y  "^^^^  ^^*  ^^  ®*  **^^ 

r«acffir»  wicket;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
S^rtv  w^'  within,  the  wicket  was  shut,  and  all 
*«*•  their   servants   kept    out  except  the 
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bearer  of  the  seaL  In  the  court  they  found  the 
earls  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  the  court  in 
a  manner  full,  and  upon  their  coming  towards 
Essex,  they  all  flocked  and  thronged  about  them ; 
whereupon  the  lord  keeper  in  an  audible  voice 
delivered  to  the  earl  the  queen's  message.  That  they 
were  sent  by  her  Majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  their  assembly,  and  to  let  them  know  that  if 
they  had  any  particular  cause  of  griefs  against  any 
persons  whatsoever,  they  should  have  hearing  and 
justice. 

Whereupon  the  earl  of  Essex  in  a  very  loud  and 
furious  voice  declared.  That  his  life  was  sought,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  murdered  in  his  bed,  and 
that  he  had  been  perfidiously  dealt  withal;  and 
other  speeches  to  the  like  effect.  To  which  the 
lord  chief  justice  said.  If  any  such  matter  were 
attempted  or  intended  against  him,  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  declare  it,  assuring  him  both  a  faithful  rela- 
tion on  their  part,  and  that  they  could  not  fail  of  a 
princely  indifferency  and  justice  on  her  Majesty's 
part. 

To  which  the  earl  of  Southampton  took  occasion 
to  object  the  assault  made  upon  him  by  the  lord 
Gray :  which  my  lord  chief  justice  returned  upon 
him,  and  said.  That  in  that  case  justice  had  been 
done,  and  the  party  was  in  prison  for  it. 

Then  the  lord  keeper  required  the  earl  of  Essex, 
that  if  he  would  not  declare  his  griefs  openly,  yet 
that  then  he  would  impart  them  privately;  and 
then  they  doubted  not  to  give  him  or  procure  him 
satisfaction. 

Upon  this  there  arose  a  great  clamour  among 
the  multitude :  '*  Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you, 
they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you  lose  time." 
Whereupon  my  lord  keeper  put  on  his  hat,  and  said 
with  a  louder  voice  than  before,  "  My  lord,  let  us 
speak  with  you  privately,  and  understand  your 
griefs ;  and  I  do  command  you  all  upon  your  alle- 
giance, to  lay  down  your  weapons  and  to  depart" 
Upon  which  words  the  earl  of  Essex  and  all  the 
rest,  as  disdaining  commandment,  put  on  their  hats ; 
and  Essex  somewhat  abruptly  went  from  him  into 
the  house,  and  the  counsellors  followed  him,  think- 
ing he  would  have  private  conference  with  them  as 
was  required. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  several  rooms, 
they  might  hear  many  of  the  disordered  company 
cry,  "  Kill  them,  kill  them ;"  and  others  crying, 
"  Nay,  but  shop  them  up,  keep  them  as  pledges, 
cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window  ;"  and  other 
such  audacious  and  traitorous  speeches.  But  Essex 
took  hold  of  the  occasion  and  advantage,  to  keep  in 
deed  ^ch  pledges  if  he  were  distressed,  and  to  have 
the  countenance  to  lead  them  with  him  to  the 
court,  especially  the  two  great  magistrates  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  great  seal  of  England,  if  he  prevailed, 
and  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  the  use  of  their  counsel 
in  such  a  strait,  and  to  engage  his  followers  in  the 
very  beginning  by  such  a  capital  act  as  the  impri- 
sonment of  counsellors  carrying  her  Majesty's  royal 
commandment  for  the  suppressing  of  a  rebellious 
force. 

And  after  that  they  were  come  up  into  his  book- 
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chamber,  he  gave  order  they  should  be  kept  fast, 
'  giving  the  charge  of  their  custody  principally  to  Sir 
John  Davis,  but  adjoined  unto  him  a  warder,  one 
Owen  Salisbury,  one  of  the  roost  seditious  and 
wicked  persons  of  the  number,  having  been  a  notori- 
ous robber,  and  one  that  served  the  enemy  under 
Sir  William  Stanley,  and  that  bare  a  special  spleen 
unto  my  lord  chief  justice;  who  guarded  these 
honourable  persons  with  muskets  charged,  and 
matches  ready  fired  at  the  chamber  door. 

This  done,  the  earl,  notwithstanding  my  lord 
keeper  still  required  to  speak  with  him,  left  the 
charge  of  his  house  with  Sir  Gilly  Merick ;  and, 
using  these  words  to  my  lord  keeper,  "  Have  pa- 
tience for  a  while,  I  will  go  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  sherifTs  for  the  city,  and  be  with  you 
again  within  half  an  hour  :*'  issued  with  his  troop 
into  London,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  besides 
those  that  remained  in  the  house,  choice  men  for 
hardine^  and  valour,  unto  whom  some  gentlemen 
and  one  nobleman  did  after  join  themselves. 

But  from  the  time  he  went  forth,  it  seems  God 
did  strike  him  with  the  spirit  of  amazement,  and 
brought  him  round  again  to  the  place  whence  he 
first  moved. 

For  after  he  had  once  by  Ludgate  entered  into 
the  city,  he  never  had  so  much  as  the  heart  or  as- 
surance to  speak  any  set  or  confident  speech  to  the 
people,  (but  repeated  only  over  and  over  his  tale  as 
he  passed  by,  that  he  should  have  been  murdered,) 
nor  to  do  any  act  of  foresight  or  courage;  but  he 
that  had  vowed  he  would  never  be  cooped  up  more, 
cooped  himself  first  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  after  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  as  arrested 
by  God's  justice  as  an  example  of  disloyalty.  For 
The  confes-  passing  through  Cheapside,  and  so  to- 
siOTi  of  the  earl  wards  Smith's  house,  and  finding  though 
of  Rutland  i       ^  i..  *  •   •      j 

The  lord         some  came  about  him,  yet  none  joined 

Sandys.  ^^  armed  with  him,  he  provoked  them 

by  speeches  as  he  passed  to  arm,  telling  them, 
They  did  him  hurt  and  no  good,  to  come  about  him 
with  no  weapons. 

But  there  was  not  in  so  populous  a  city,  where  he 
thought  himself  held  so  dear,  one  man,  from  the 
chiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  artificer  or  prentice, 
that  armed  with  him  :  so  as  being  extremely  ap- 
palled, as  divers  that  happened  to  see  him  then 
might  visibly  perceive  in  his  face  and  countenance, 
and  almost  moulten  with  sweat,  though  without  any 
cause  of  bodily  labour  but  only  by  the  perplexity 
and  horror  of  his  mind,  he  came  to  Smith's  house 
the  sheriff,  where  he  refreshed  himself  a  little  and 
shifted  him. 

But  the  mean  while  it  pleased  God,  thdt  her 
Majesty's  directions  nt  court,  though  in  a  case  so 
strange  and  sudden,  were  judicial  and  sound.  For 
first  there  was  commandment  in  the  morning  given 
unto  the  city,  that  every  man  should  be  in  a  readi- 
ness both  in  person  and  armour,  but  yet  to  keep 
within  his  own  door,  and  to  expect  commandment ; 
upon  a  reasonable  and  politic  consideration,  that  had 
they  armed  suddenly  in  the  streets,  if  there  were 
any  ill  disposed  persons,  they  might  arm  on  the  one 
side  and  turn  on  the  other,  or  at  least,  if  armed  men 


had  been  seen  to  and  fro,  it  would  have  bred  a 
greater  tumult,  and  more  bloodshed;  and  the 
nakedness  of  Essex's  troop  would  not  have  to  weB 
appeared. 

And  soon  after,  direction  was  given  that  the  lord 
Burghley,  taking  with  him  the  king  of  henddt, 
should  declare  him  traitor  in  the  principal  parts  of 
the  city ;  which  was  performed  with  good  expedition 
and  resolution,  and  the  loss  and  hurt  of  some  of  hia 
company.  Besides  that,  the  earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  knight-marshal,  rode  into 
the  city,  and  declared  and  notified  to  the  people  that 
he  wai  a  traitor :  from  which  time  divers  of  Iria 
troop  withdrawing  from  him,  and  none  other  coid> 
ing  in  to  him,  there  was  nothing  but  despair.  For 
having  staid  a  while,  as  is  said,  at  sheriff  _.  confe*. 
Smith's  house,  and  there  changing  his  sion  of  the 
pretext  of  a  private  quarrel,  and  pub-  SJJJi^^&lS, 
lisfaing,  that  the  realm  should  have  been  coofearioB  at 
sold  to  the  Infanta,  the  better  to  spur 
on  the  people  to  rise,  and  called,  and  given  com- 
mandment to  have  arms  brought  and  weapons  of  aQ 
sorts,  and  being  soon  after  advertised  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  came  forth  in  a  hurry. 

So  having  made  some  stay  in  Gracechurch-stred, 
and  being  dismayed  upon  knowledge  given  to  hira 
that  forces  were  coming  forwards  against  him 
under  the  conduct  of  Bie  lord  Admiral,  the  lieutenaot 
of  her  Majesty's  forces;  and  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take,  he  determined  in  the  end  to  go  baclt 
towards  his  own  house,  as  weU  in  hope  to  hsfr 
fonnd  the  counseUors  there,  and  by  them  to  hau 
served  some  tnm,  as  upon  trust  that  towards  nigbl 
his  friends  in  the  city  would  gather  their  spirits  to- 
gether, and  resctie  him,  as  himself  declared  after  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But  for  the  connsellors,  it  had  pleased  God  to 
make  one  of  the  principal  offenders  his  instrument 
for  their  delivery ;  who  seeing  my  lord's  case  de«- 
perate,  and  contriving  how  to  redeem  his  fault  and 
save  himself,  came  to  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sir  Gilly 
Merick,  as  sent  from  my  lord ;  and  so  procnred  them 
to  be  released. 

But  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  company  that 
was  left,  thinking  to  recover  his  house,  made  on  by 
land  towards  Ludgate }  where  being  resisted  hj  a 
company  of  pikemen  and  other  forces,  gathered 
together  by  the  wise  and  diligent  care  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Lnsoo,  and 
yet  attempting  to  clear  the  passage,  he  was  with  no 
great  diflUculty  repulsed.  At  which  encounter  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  was  sore  wounded,  and  younif 
Tracy  slain  on  his  part;  and  one  Waits  on  the 
queen's  part,  and  some  others.  Upon  which  re- 
pulse he  went  back  and  fled  towards  the  water-side, 
and  took  boat  at  Queenhithe,  and  so  was  received 
into  Essex-house  at  the  water-gate,  which  be  forti- 
fied and  barricadoed ;  but  instantly  the  lord-lienlnaBt 
so  disposed  his  companies,  as  all  passage  and  issse 
forth  was  cut  off  from  him  both  by  land  nd  hf 
water,  and  all  succours  that  he  might  hope  fivrwrrt 
discouraged  :  and  leaving  the  eari  of  Comberindi 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Thomas  Hoini^^ 
lord  Gray,  the  lord  Burghley,  and  the  lord  Com^ten, 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  ThomBS  Gerard,  with  diTers 
others,  before  the  house  to  landward,  my  lord- 
lieuteoant  himself  thought  good,  taking  with  him 
the  lord  of  Effingham,  lord  Cobham,  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  M.  Foulk  GreriU, 
with  dirers  others,  to  assail  the  garden  and  ban- 
queting^bonse  on  the  water-side,  and  presently 
forced  the  garden,  and  won  to  the  walls  of  the  honse, 
and  wan  ready  to  have  assailed  the  house ;  but  out 
of  a  christian  and  honourable  consideration,  under- 
standing that  there  were  in  the  house  the  countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  lady  Rich,  with  their  gentlewomen. 
If  t  the  earl  of  Essex  know  by  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
that  he  was  content  to  suffer  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women to  come  forth.  Whereupon  Essexs returning 
the  lord-lieutenant  thanks  for  the  compassion  and 
eare  he  had  of  the  ladies,  desired  only  to  have  an 
hour^s  respite  to  make  way  for  their  going  out,  and 
an  hour  after  to  barricado  the  place  again :  which 
hfcause  it  could  make  no  alteration  to  the  hinderance 
of  the  service,  the  lord-hentenant  thought  good  to 
grant  But  Essex,  having  had  some  talk  within  of 
a  tally,  and  despairing  of  the  success,  and  thinking 
better  to  yield  himself,  sent  word  that  upon  some 
cooditiona  he  would  yield. 

But  the  lord-lieutenant  utterly  refusing  to  hear 
of  capitulation,  Essex  desired  to  speak  with  my  lord, 
who  thereupon  went  up  close  to  the  house ;  and 
the  kite  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  with  di- 
vers other  lords  and  gentlemen  their  partakers,  pre- 
sented themselves  upon  the  leads ;  and  Essex  said, 
be  would  not  capitulate,  but  entreat;  and  made  three 
petiUona.  The  first,  that  they  might  be  civilly 
used;  whereof  the  lord-lieutenant  assured  them. 
The  second,  that  they  might  have  an  honourable 
tnal;  whereof  the  lord-lieutenant  answered  they 
needed  not  to  doubt.  The  third,  that  he  might  have 
Afhtoo  a  preacher  with  him  in  prison  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  soul ;  which  the  lord-lieutenant  said  he 
would  move  to  her  Majesty,  not  doubting  of  the 
ostter  of  his  request,  though  he  could  not  abso- 
Intely  promiae  him  that  person.  Whereupon  they 
&I1,  with  the  ceremony  amongst  martial  men  accus- 
tomed, came  down  and  submitted  themselves,  and 
yielded  up  their  swords,  which  was  about  ten  of  the 
clock  at  night ;  there  having  been  slain  in  holding 
of  the  house  by  musket-shot  Owen  Salisbury,  and 
•ome  few  more  on  the  part  of  my  lord,  and  some 
few  likewise  slain  and  hurt  on  the  queen's  part ;  and 
presently,  as  well  the  lords  as  the  rest  of  their  con- 
federates of  quality,  were  severally  taken  into  the 
charge  of  divers  particubir  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 
^  them  conveyed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons. 

So  as  this  action,  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  the 
penon  of  the  leader,  the  manner  of  the  combination, 
«ad  the  intent  of  the  plot,  brake  forth  and  ended 
*ithin  the  compass  of  twelve  hours,  and  with  the 
Jow  of  little  blood,  and  in  such  sort  as  the  next  day 
*U  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and  did  sit  jn  their 
AccQstomed  manner,  giving  good  subjects  and  all 
'v&sonable  men  just  cause  to  think,  not  the  less  of 
theofoider's  treason,  but  the  more  of  her  Majesty's 
princfly  magnanimity  and  prudent  foresight  in  so 
r^t  a  pet^  and  chiefly  of  God's  goodness,  that 
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hath  blessed  her  Majesty  in  this,  as  in  many  things 
else,  with  so  rare  and  divine  felicity. 

The  effect  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  several  ar- 
raignments of  the  late  earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, before  the  lord  Steward;  and  of  Sir 
Chbistophbr  Blunt,  and  Sir  Charles  Davbrs, 
and  others,  before  great  and  honourable  Commis- 
sioners of  Oyer  and  Terminer :  and  of  the  an- 
swers and  defences  which  the  said  offenders  made 
for  themselves:  and  the  replies  made  upon  such 
their  defences  :  with  some  other  circumstances  of 
the  proceedings,  as  well  at  the  same  arraignments 
as  after. 

The   two  late  earls  of  Essex  and  some  question 

Southampton   were   brought   to   their  fh?ew*Uf^ 

trial  the  nineteenth  of  February,  eleven  sex  whether 

days   after  the  rebellion.      At  which  ufngeln/Sf^" 

trial  there  passed  upon  them  twenty-  the  peers! 

*^  ,1,1  But  answer 

nve  peers,  a  greater  number  than  hath  was  made  by 

been  called  in  any  former  precedent.  }i^Jt"'the^l^ 
Amongst  whom  her  Majesty  did  not  hadUiatrepu- 
forbear  to  use  many  that  were  of  near  t^^  uiat  It 
alliance  and  blood  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  ^tff*^i/i*SS 
and  some  others,  that  had  their  sons  oath  and  cbal- 
and  heirs  apparent  that  were  of  his  ^^^^* 
company,  and  followed  him  in  the  open  action  of  re- 
bellion. The  lord  steward  then  in  commission, 
according  to  the  solemnity  in  such  trials  received, 
was  the  lord  Buckhurst,  lord  high  treasurer,  who 
with  gravity  and  temperance  directed  the  evidence, 
and  moderated  and  gave  the  judgment.  There  was 
also  an  assistance  of  eight  judges,  the  three  chief, 
and  five  others.  The  hearing  was  with  great  pa- 
tience and  liberty:  the  ordinary  course  not  being* 
held  to  silence  the  prisoners  till  the  whole  state  of 
the  evidence  was  given  in ;  but  they  being  suffered 
to  answer  articulately  to  every  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  to  every  particular  deposition, 
whensoever  they  offered  to  speak :  and  not  so  only, 
but  they  were  often  spared  to  be  interrupted,  even 
in  their  digressions  and  speeches  not  much  pertinent 
to  their  cause.  And  always  when  any  doubt  in  law 
was  moved,  or  when  it  was  required  either  by  the 
prisoners  or  the  peers,  the  lord  steward  required 
the  judges  to  deliver  the  law ;  who  gave  their  opi- 
nions severally,  not  barely  yea  or  no,  but  at  large 
with  their  reasons. 

In  the  indictment  were  not  laid  or  charged  the 
treasons  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest  matter,  which 
was  the  design  to  bring  over  the  army  of  Ireland, 
being  then  not  confessed  nor  known ;  it  was  not 
thought  convenient  to  stuff  the  indictment  with  mat- 
ters which  might  have  been  conceived  to  be  chiefly 
gathered  by  curious  inquisition,  and  grounded  upon 
report  or  presumption,  when  there  was  other  matter 
so  notorious.  And  besides,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that 
in  his  case  to  whom  many  were  so  partial,  some, 
who  would  not  consider  how  things  came  to  light 
by  degrees,  might  have  reported  that  he  was  twice 
called  in  question  about  one  offence.  And  therefore 
the  late  treasons  of  his  rebellion  and  conspiracy 
were  only  comprehended  in  the  indictment,  with  the 
usual  clauses  and  consequents  in  law,  of  compassing 
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the  queen's  death,  destruction,  and  deprivation,  and 
levying  war,  and  the  like. 

The  evidence  comUted  of  two  parts  :  the  plot  of 
surprising  her  Majest^s  person  in  courts  and  the 
open  rebellion  in  the  city. 

The  plot  wag  opened  according  to  the  former  nar- 
ration, and  proved  by  the  several  confessions  of  four 
witnesses,  fully  and  directly  concurring  in  the  point; 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge.  Of  which  num- 
ber, though  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  were  not  at  the 
council  held  at  Drury-house,  no  more  than  Essex 
hjmself  was ;  yet  he  was  privy  to  that  which  passed. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  being  prisoner  in  the  gate- 
house, near  the  place  of  trial,  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  brought  thither,  and  avouched 
viva  voce  his  confession  in  all  things. 

And  these  four  proved  all  particularities  of  sur- 
prising the  court,  and  the  manner  of  putting  the 
same  in  execution,  and  the  distributing  and  naming 
of  the  principal  persons  and  actors  to  their  several 
charges ;  and  the  calling  of  my  lord's  pretended 
enemies  to  trial  for  their  lives,  and  the  summoning  of 
a  parliament,  and  the  altering  of  the  government 
And  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Davis  from 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  did  speak  to  the  point  of 
bringing  in  a  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion. 

For  the  overt  rebellion  in  the  city  itself  it  teas  like- 
wise opened^  according  to  the  former  narration^ 
and  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  parts. 

First,  the  imprisonment  of  the  counsellors,  bring- 
ing her  Majesty's  royal  commandment  to  them, 
upon  their  allegiance  to  disperse  their  forces. 
Secondly,  the  entering  the  city,  and  the  stirring  of 
the  people  to  rise,  as  well  by  provoking  them  to 
arm,  as  by  giving  forth  the  slanders  that  the  realm 
was  sold  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the  assailing  of  the 
queen's  forces  at  Ludgate.  And  thirdly,  the  resist- 
ance and  keeping  of  the  house  against  her  Majesty's 
forces  under  the  charge  and  conduct  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant. 

And  albeit  these  parts  were  matters  notorious,  and 
within  almost  every  man's  view  and  knowledge  ; 
yet,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  peers,  they 
were  fuJly  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England,  being  there  present,  viva  voce, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  being 
one  of  the  peers  likewise,  viva  voce,  touching  so 
much  as  passed  about  the  imprisonment  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest ;  and  by  the  confessions  of  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  the  lord  Sandys,  the  lord  Cromwell, 
and  others. 

The  defence  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  touching 
the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury-house,  was  :  That 
it  was  not  proved  that  he  was  at  it ;  and  that  they 
could  show  nothing,  proving  his  consent  or  privity, 
under  his  hand. 

Touching  the  action  in  the  city,  he  justified  the- 
pretext  of  the  danger  of  his  life  to  be  a  tnith.  He 
said  that  his  speech,  that  the  realm  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  was  grounded 
upon  a  report  he  had  heard,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil 


should  say  privately,  ^bat  the  infanta*s  title  to  the 
crown,  after  her  Majesty,  waa  as  good  as  any  other. 
He  excused  the  imprisonment  of  the  coun^ors  lo 
have  been  against  his  mind,  forced  upon  him  by  his 
unruly  company.  He  protested  he  never  intatded 
in  his  heart  any  hurt  to  her  Majesty's  person ;  th^t 
he  did  desire  to  secure  his  access  to  her,  for  which 
purpose  he  thought  to  pray  the  help  of  the  city,  and 
that  he  did  not  arm  his  men  in  warlike  aort,  dot 
struck  up  drum,  nor  the  like. 

The  defence  of  the  late  eari  of  Southampton  to 
his  part  in  the  plot,  and  consultation  at  Dmry-hoQw. 
was :  That  it  was  a  matter  debated,  but  not  readrd 
nor  concluded ;  and  that  the  action  which  was  ex- 
ecuted, was  not  the  action  which  was  consulted  upon. 
And  for  the  open  action  in  the  city,  he  concurred 
with  Essex,  with  protestation  of  the  clearness  of  his 
mind  for  any  hurt  to  the  queen's  person  :  and  that 
it  was  but  his  aflfection  to  my  lord  of  Enex  that 
had  drawn  him  into  the  cause.  This  was  the  8Qb> 
stance  and  best  of  both  their  defences.  Unto  which 
the  reply  was : 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  the  late  earl  of  Esmx 
was  not  at  the  consultation  at  Dmiy-houae  ; 

Reply.  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  proved  by  dl 
the  witnesses,  that  that  consultation  was  held  by  his 
special  appointment  and  direction,  and  that  both  the 
list  of  the  names  and  the  principal  articles  were  of 
his  own  hand-writing.  And  whereas  he  said,  they 
could  not  be  showed  extant  under  his  hand;  it 
was  proved  by  the  confession  of  my  lord  of  Rutland, 
and  the  lord  Sands,  that  he  had  provided  for  thtt 
himself.  For  after  he  returned  out  of  the  city  to 
his  own  house,  he  burned  divers  papers  which  he 
had  in  a  cabinet,  because,  as  himself  said,  they  should 
tell  no  tales. 

Defence,  To  the  point  which  Soulhanapton  al- 
leged. That  the  consultation  at  Drury-houae,  upon 
the  list  and  articles  in  writing,  was  not  executed : 

Reply.  It  was  replied,  that  both  that  canaultatioQ 
in  that  manner  held,  if  none  other  act  had  followed, 
was  treason ;  and  that  the  rebellion  following  in  the 
city,  was  not  a  desisting  from  the  other  plot,  but  an 
inducement  and  pursuance  of  it;  their  ineam'ng 
being  plain  on  all  parts,  that  after  they  had  gotten 
the  aid  of  the  city,  they  would  have  gone  and  pos- 
sessed the  court. 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  it  was  a  truth  that 
Essex  should  have  been  assailed  by  his  private 
enemies : 

Reply,  First,  he  was  required  to  deliver  who  it 
was  that  gave  him  the  advertisement  of  it ;  because 
otherwise  it  must  light  upon  himself,  and  be  thought 
his  own  invention:  whereunto  he  said,  that  he 
would  name  no  man  that  day. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  improbable  it  was,  con- 
sidering that  my  lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh were  men  whose  estates  were  better  settled 
and  established  than  to  overthrow  their  fortunes  by 
such  a  crime. 

Besides,  it  was  showed  how  the  tale  did  not  hang 
together,  but  varied  in  itself,  as  the  tale  of  the  twD 
judges  did,  when  one  said,  under  the  mulbenT-^re*- 
and  another  said,  under  the  fig-tree.     So  aofoetines 
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it  was,  that  he  should  have  been  murdered  in  his 
bed,  and  sometimes  upon  the  water,  and  sometimes 
it  should  have  been  performed  by  Jesuits  some 
days  before. 

Thirdly,  it  was  asked  what  reference  the  going 
into  the  city  for  succour  against  any  his  private 
enemies  had  to  the  imprisoning  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  lord  chief  justice,  persons  that  he  pretended 
to  love  and  respect ;  and  the  earl  of  Worcester  his 
kiasman,  and  Master  Comptroller  his  uncle,  and  the 
publishing  to  the  people,  that  the  realm  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  Spaniard. 

And  lastly,  it  was  said,  that  these  were  the  an- 
cient footsteps  of  former  traitors,  to  make  their 
^aarrel  as  against  their  private  enemies,  because 
God  unto  lawful  kings  did  ever  impart  such  beams 
of  his  own  glory,  as  traitors  could  not  look  straight 
upon  them,  but  ever  turned  their  pretences  against 
some  about  them ;  and  that  this  action  of  his  re- 
sembled the  action  of  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  that 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  kind  of  fiction  and  dissimu-^ 
lation,  as  he  lanced  his  own  body,  and  came  hurt 
«nd  wounded  before  the  people,  as  having  been  as- 
sailed by  his  private  enemies;  and  by  colour  thereof 
obtained  a  guard  about  his  person,  by  help  of  whom 
he  after  usurped  upon  the  state. 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  he  heard  it  reported 
Mr.  Secretary  should  say.  That  the  infanta's  title 
to  the  crown,  after  her  Majesty,  was  as  good  as 
any  other : 

Hepfy,  Upon  this  his  allegation,  Mr.  Secretary 
fttandlog  out  of  sight  in  a  private  place,  only  to  hear, 
being  much  moved  with  so  false  and  foul  an  accusa- 
tion, came  suddenly  forth,  and  made  humble  request 
to  the  lord  steward,  that  he  might  have  the  favour 
to  answer  for  himself.  Which  being  granted  him, 
in  ivspect  of  the  place  he  carried,  after  a  bitter  con- 
testation on  his  part  with  the  earl,  and  a  serious 
protestation  of  his  alienation  of  heart  from  the 
Spam'sh  nation  in  any  such  condition,  he  still  urged 
the  earl  to  name  the  reporter,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances might  be  known.  But  the  earl  still  warily 
awiding  it,  Mr,  Secretary  replied.  That  seeing  he 
would  aMege  no  author,  it  ought  to  be  reputed  his 
own  fiction.  Whereupon  the  earl  of  Essex  said, 
Tliough  his  own  conscience  was  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  himself  that  he  had  not  invented  any  un- 
truth, yet  he  would  affirm  thus  much  for  the  world's 
farther  satisfaction  in  that  behalf,  that  the  earl  of 
Southampton  also  had  heard  so  much  reported  of 
Mr.  Secretary  j  but  said  still  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  name  nobody.  Whereupon  Mr.  Secretary 
adjured  the  earl  of  Southampton,  by  all  former 
friendship,  which  had  been  indeed  very  great  be- 
tween them,  that  he  would  declare  the  person; 
which  he  did  presently,  and  said  it  was  Mr,  Comp- 
troller. At  which  speech  Mr.  Secretary  straight 
took  hold  and  said.  That  he  was  glad  to  hear  him 
named  of  all  others ;  for  howsoever  some  malicious 
person  might  peradventure  have  been  content  to  give 
credit  to  so  injurious  a  conceit  of  him,  especially 
•tJch  as  were  against  the  i>eace  wherein  he  was 
employed,  and  for  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  ever 
hated  him,  being  ever  desirous  to  keep  an  army 


on  his  own  dependency,  yet  he  did  think  no  man  of 
any  understanding  would  believe  that  he  could  be 
so  senseless  as  to  pick  out  the  earl  of  Essex  his 
uncle  to  lay  open  to  him  his  affection  to  that  nation, 
in  a  matter  of  so  odious  and  pernicious  consequence ; 
and  so  did  very  humbly  crave  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
lord  Steward,  and  all  the  peers,  that  Mr.  Comp- 
troller might  be  sent  for,  to  make  good  his  accusation. 

Thereupon  the  lord  Steward  sent  a  serjeant  at 
arms  for  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  presently  came 
thither,  and  did  freely  and  sincerely  deliver,  that 
he  had  only  said,  though  he  knew  not  well  to  whom, 
that  Mr.  Secretary  and  he  walking  in  the  garden  at 
court  one  morning  about  two  years  since,  and  talk- 
ing casually  of  foreign  things,  Mr.  Secretary  told 
him,  that  one  Doleman  had  maintained  in  a  book, 
not  long  since  printed,  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  had 
a  good  title  to  the  crown  of  England :  which  was 
all,  as  Mr.  Comptroller  said,  that  ever  he  heard  Mr. 
^  Secretary  speak  of  that  matter.  And  so  the  weak 
foundation  of  that  scandal  being  quickly  discerned, 
that  matter  ended ;  all  that  could  be  proved  being 
no  other,  than  that  Mr.  Comptroller  had  told  an- 
other, who  had  told  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  Mr. 
Secretary  said  to  him,  that  such  a  book  said  so ; 
which  every  man  could  say  that  hath  read  it,  and  no 
man  better  knew  than  the  earl  himself,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

Defence.  To  the  point  of  both  their  protestations, 
that  they  intended  no  hurt  to  her  Majesty*s  person : 

Reply,  First,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions 
for  matter  in  law  upon  two  points  :  the  one,  that  in 
case  where  a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself  into 
such  strength  as  the  king  shall  not  be  abl(  to  resist 
him,  and  to  force  and  compel  the  king  to  govern 
otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal  authority 
and  direction,  it  is  manifest  rebellion.  The  other, 
that  in  every  rebellion  the  law  intendeth  as  a  conse- 
quent, the  compassing  the  death  and  deprivation  of 
the  king,  as  foreseeing  that  the  rebel  wiU  never  suf- 
fer that  king  to  live  or  reign,  which  might  punish 
or  take  revenge  of  his  treason  and  rebellion.  And 
it  was  enforced  by  the  queen's  counsel,  that  this  is 
not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  which 
so  defineth  of  it,  but  it  is  also  the  censure  of  foreign 
laws,  the  conclusion  of  common  reason,  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  laws,  and  the  demonstrative  assertion 
of  experience,  which  is  the  warranty  of  all  reason. 
For  first,  the  civil  law  maketh  this  judgment,  that 
treason  is  nothing  else  but  crimen  Isesee  majestatis, 
or  diminutse  majestatis,  making  every  offence  which 
abridgeth  or  hurteth  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
prince,  as  an  insult  or  invading  of  the  crown,  and 
extorting  the  imperial  sceptre.  And  for  common 
reason,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  subject  should  once 
come  to  that  height  as  to  give  law  to  his  sovereign, 
but  what  with  insolcncy  of  the  change,  and  what 
with  terror  of  his  own  guiltiness,  he  will  never  per- 
mit the  king,  if  he  can  choose,  to  recover  authority; 
nor,  for  doubt  of  that,  to  continue  alive.  And  lastly, 
for  experience,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  stories  and 
examples,  that  the  subject  never  obtained  a  superi- 
ority and  command  over  the  king,  but  there  followed 
soon  after  the  deposing  and  putting  of  the  king  to 
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death,  as  appeareth  in  our  own  cbronicles»  in  two 
notable  particulars  of  two  unfortunate  kings:  the 
one  of  Edward  the  second,  who  when  he  kept  him- 
self close  for  danger,  was  summoned  by  proclama^ 
tion  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  realm  :  but  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  and  soon  after  forced  to  resign,  and 
in  the  end  tragically  murdered  in  Berkeley  castle. 
And  the  other  of  king  Richard  the  second,  who 
though  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  king  Henry  the 
fourth,  presented  himself  before  him  with  thtee 
humble  reverences,  yet  in  the  end  was  deposed  and 
put  to  death. 

Defence,  To  the  point  of  not  arming  his  men 
otherwise  than  with  pistols,  rapiers,  and  daggers,  it 
was  replied : 

Reply,  That  that  course  was  held  upon  cunning, 
the  better  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
city,  as  coming  like  a  friend  with  an  All  hail,  or 
kiss,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  making  full  reckoning 
that  the  city  would  arm  him,  and  arm  with  him ; 
and  that  he  took  the  pattern  of  his  action  from  the 
day  of  the  barricadoes  at  Paris,  where  the  duke  of 
Guise  entering  the  city  but  with  eight  gentlemen, 
prevailing  with  the  city  of  Paris  to  take  his  part,  as 
my  lord  of  Essex,  thanks  be  to  God,  failed  of  the 
city  of  London,  made  the  king,  whom  he  thought 
likewise  to  have  surprised,  to  forsake  the  town,  and 
withdraw  himself  into  other  places,  for  his  farther 
safety.  And  it  was  also  urged  against  him  out  of 
the  confession  of  the  earl  of  Rutland  and  others, 
that  he  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  "That  they  did  him 
hurt  and  no  good,  to  come  without  weapons ; "  and 
provoked  jhem  to  arm :  and  finding  they  would  not 
be  moved  to  arm  with  him,  sought  to  arm  his  own 
troops. 

This,  point  by  point,  was  the  effect  of  the  reply. 
Upon  all  which  evidence  both  the  earls  were  found 
guilty  of  treason  by  all  the  several  voices  of  every 
one  of  the  peers,  and  so  received  judgment. 

The  names  of  the  peers  that  passed  upon  the  trial  of 
the  two  earls. 


Earl  of  Oxford. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Cumberland. 
Earl  of  Worcester. 
Earl  of  Sussex. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Lord  Viscount  Bindon. 

Lord  De  la  Ware. 
Lord  Morley. 


Lord  Cobham. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Lord  Gray. 

Lord  Lumley. 

Lord  Windsor. 

Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Darcy  de  Chichey. 

Lord  Chandos. 

Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  St.  John  de  Bletso. 

Lord  Compton. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 

The  names  of  the  judges  that  assisted  the  court. 


Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas. 
Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Justice  Gawdy 


Justice  Fenner. 
Justice  Walmsly. 
Baron  Clerke. 
Justice  Kingsmill. 


Some  particulars  of  that  which  passed  after  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  late  earls^  and  at  the  time  of  the 
suffering  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 

But  the  earl  of  Essex,  finding  that  the  eoiuralta- 
tion  at  Drury-house,  and  the  secret  plots  of  his  pre- 
meditated and  prepensed  treasons  were  come  to  light, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  toached,  even  at  his 
parting  from  the  bar,  with  a  kind  of  remorse ;  espe- 
cially because  he  had  carried  the  manner  of  his 
answer,  rather  in  a  spirit  of  ostentation  and  glory, 
than  with  humility  and  penitence :  and  brake  oat  in 
the  hall,  while  the  lords  were  in  conference,  into 
these  words ;  "  That  seeing  things  were  thus  car- 
ried, he  would,  ere  it  be  long,  say  more  than  yet 
was  known."  Which  good  motion  of  his  mind 
being,  after  his  coming  back  to  the  Tower,  first 
cherished  by  M.  D.  of  Norwich,  but  after  wrought 
on  by  the  religious  and  effectual  persuasions  and 
exhortations  of  Mr.  Abdy  Ashton  his  chaplain,  the 
man  whom  he  made  suit  by  name  to  have  with  him 
for  his  soul's  health,  as  one  that  of  late  time  he  had 
been  most  used  anto,  and  found  most  comfort  of, 
comparing  it,  when  he  made  the  request,  to  the  case 
of  a  patient,  that  in  his  extremity  would  be  dedroos 
to  have  that  physician  that  was  best  acquainted  with 
his  body ;  he  sent  word  the  next  day,  to  desire  to 
speak  with  some  of  the  principal  counsellors,  with 
whom  he  desired  also  that  particulariy  Mr.  Secre- 
tary might  come  for  one.  Upon  which  his  request, 
first  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Secretary,  and  after- 
wards at  two  several  times  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  the  lord  high 
admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  repaired  unto  him: 
befof^  whom,  after  he  had  asked  the  lord  keeper 
forgiveness,  for  restraining  him  in  his  house,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  for  having  wronged  him  at  the  bar, 
concerning  the  matter  of  the  infanta,  with  si^nifi- 
cation  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  them, 
which  was  accepted  with  all  christian  charity  and 
humanity  ;  he  proceeded  to  accuse  heavily  most  of 
his  confederates  for  carrying  malicious  minds  to  the 
state,  and  vehemently  charged  Cuffe  his  man  to  his 
own  face,  to  have  been  a  principal  instigator  of  him 
in  his  treasons;  and  then  disclosed  how  hi  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  her  Majesty's  late  ambassador,  was 
privy  to  all  the  conspiracy  ;  of  whose  name  till  then 
there  had  not  been  so  much  as  any  suspicion.  And 
farther,  at  the  lords  first  coming  to  him,  not  sticking 
to  confess  that  he  knew  her  Majesty  could  not  be 
safe  while  he  lived,  did  very  earnestly  desire  this 
favour  of  the  queen,  that  he  might  die  as  privately 
as  might  be. 

And  the  morning  before  his  execution,  ~.  ^  teaUinonf 
there  being  sent  unto  him,  for  his  bet-  ofthethive 
ter  preparation,  Mr.  Doctor Mountford,  ScStondS*' 
and  Mr.  Doctor  Barlow,  to  join  with 
Mr.  Abdy  Ashton  his  chaplain,  he  did  in  many  words 
thank  God  that  he  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  offence,  being  sorry  he  had  so  stood  upon 
his  justification  at  his  arraignment:  since  whkfa 
time,  he  said,  he  was  become  a  new  roan,  and  hearti> 
ly  thanked  God  also  that  his  course  was  by  Oofs 
providence  prevented.     For,  if  his  project  had  taken 
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•Act,  **  God  knoweth/'  said  he,  **  what  harm  it  had 
wxoagfat  in  the  rf  aim." 

He  did  also  humbly  thank  her  Majesty,  that  he 
iiioald  die  in  so  private  a  manner,  for  he  suffered  in 
itW  Towev-yard,  and  not  upon  the  hiU,  by  his  own 
vyedal  auit,  leit  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  for 
ihamt  were  his  own  words,  might  be  a  temptation  to 
bdoat  adding,  that  all  popularity  and  trust  in  man 
vas  raio,  the  experience  whereof  himself  had  felt : 
■ai  acknowledged  Ikrther  unto  them,  that  he  was 
^ntif  and  worthily  spewed  out,  for  that  was  also 
kas  own  word,  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  nature  of 
Ikift  offence  was  like  a  leprosy  that  had  infected  far 
■ad  near.  And  to  likewise,  at  the  public  place  of 
hit  suHmi^,  he  did  use  vehement  detestation  of  his 
•Senee*  deairiog  God  to  forgive  him  his  great,  his 
Uoodyy  his  crying,  and  his  infectious  sin :  and  so 
Mtd  very  penitently,  but  yet  with  great  conflict,  as 
n  dioald  seem,  for  his  sins.  For  he  never  mention- 
ed oor  remembered  there,  wife,  children,  or  friend, 
soar  took  particular  leave  of  any  that  were  present, 
tait  wholly  abstracted  and  sequestered  himself  to  the 
«tau  of  his  conscience  and  prayer. 

Tk4  tjfect  of  tfuii  which  passed  at  the  arraignments 
sfSir  Crbistophsb  Blunt,  5^ir  Charles  Da  vers, 
Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gillt  Merick,  and  Henry 
Ctffe. 

The  fifth  of  March,  by  a  very  honourable  com- 
sutsion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  directed  to  the  lord 
high  admiral*  the  lord  chamberlain,  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  lord  chief  justice  of'^England,  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert,  with  divers 
of  the  judges^  the  commissioners  sitting  in  the  court 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  there  were  arraigned  and 
taed  by  a  jury  both  of  nldermen  of  London,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  good  credit  and  sort,  Sir  Christo- 
pfcer  Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers,   Sir  John  Davis, 
Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and  Henry  Cuffe.     The  three  first 
Thereof,  before  they  pleaded,  asked  this  question  of 
the  judges :  Whether  they  might  not  confess  the 
indictment  in  part,  and  plead  not  guilty  to  it  in  the 
other  part  ?    But  being  resolved  by  the  judges  that 
their  pleading  must  be  general ;   they  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  as  did  likewise  the  other  two,  without  any 
SDch  question  asked.     The  reason  of  that  question 
was,  as  they  confessed,  in  respect  of  the  clause  laid 
»the  indictment  t  That  they  intended  and  compassed 
the  death  and  destruction  of  the  queen's  Majesty ; 
(iBto  whose  person,  although  they  confessed  at  the 
hv,  as  they  had  done  in  their  examinations,  that 
their  meaning  was  to  come  to  her  in  such  strength, 
u  fbey  should  not  be  resisted,  and  to  require  of  her 
dirers  conditions  and  alterations  of  government,  such 
as  in  their  confessions  are  expressed,  nevertheless 
Ibey  protested,  they  intended  no  personal  harm  to 
henelf.     Whereupon  as  at  the  arraignment  of  the 
two  earls,  so  then  again  the  judges  delivered  the 
mie  of  the  law ;  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  laws  of  this  land  maketh  this  judgment.  That 
tlie  sulQect  that  rebelleth  or  riseth  in  forcible  man- 
lier to  ovrmile  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king, 
inteodeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown  and  life : 
tad  that  the  law  judgeth  not  of  the  fact  by  the  in- 


tent, but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact  And  the  queen's 
counsel  did  again  enforce  that  point,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  no  mystery  or  quiddity  of  the  common 
law,  but  it  was  a  conclusion  infallible  of  reason 
and  experience ;  for  that  the  crown  was  not  a  cere- 
mony or  garland,  but  consisted  of  pre-eminence  and 
power. 

And  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 
him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the  power 
sovereign  and  commanding  to  become  subject  and 
commanded;  such  subject  layeth  hold  of  the  crown, 
and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the  king's  hands.  And 
that  the  crown  was  listened  so  close  upon  the  king's 
head,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off,  but  that  head,  and 
life,  and  all  will  follow ;  as  all  examples,  both  in 
foreign  stories  and  here  at  home,  do  make  mani- 
fest. And  therefore,  when  their  words  did  protest 
one  thing,  and  their  deeds  did  testify  another,  they 
were  but  like  the  precedent  of  the  protestation  used 
by  Manlius  the  lieutenant  of  Catiline,  that  conspired 
against  the  state  of  Rome,  who  began  his  letter  to 
the  senate  with  these  words :  **  Deos  hommesque 
testor,  patres  conscripti,  nos  nihil  aliud,"  etc. 

And  it  was  said  farther,  that  admitting  their  pro- 
testations were  so  far  true,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
time  in  their  minds  a  formed  and  distinct  cogitation 
to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person  ;  yet  nothing 
was  more  variable  and  mutable  than  the  mind  of 
man,  and  specially  Honores  mutant  mores:  when 
they  were  once  aloft  and  had  the  queen  in  their 
hands,  and  were  peers  in  my  lord  of  Essex  his  par« 
liament,  who  could  promise  of  what  mind  they 
would  then  be  ?  especially  when  my  lord  of  Essex 
at  his  arraignment  had  made  defence  of  his  first  ac* 
tion  of  imprisoning  the  privy  counsellors,  by  pretence 
that  he  was  enforced  to  it  by  his  unruly  company. 
So  that  if  themselves  should  not  have  had,  or  would 
not  seem  to  have  had,  that  extreme  and  devilish 
wickedness  of  mind,  as  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
the  queen's  sacred  person  i  yet,  what  must  be  done 
to  satisfy  the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must 
be  then  the  question:  wherein  the  example  was 
remembered  of  Richard  the  third,  who,  though  he 
were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritors 
but  infants,  could  never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed,  till 
they  were  made  away.  Much  less  would  a  Catili- 
nary  knot  and  combination  of  rebels,  that  did  rise 
without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title,  ever  endure, 
that  a  queen  that  had  been  their  sovereign,  and  had 
reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown  and  policy, 
should  be  longer  alive  than  made  for  their  own  turn. 
And  much  speech  was  used  to  the  same  end.  So 
that  in  the  end  all  those  three  at  the  bar  said,  that 
now  they  were  informed,  and  that  they  descended 
into  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  matter,  they  were 
sorry  they  had  not  confessed  the  indictment.  And 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  at  the  time  of  TheconfeMion 
his  suffering,  discharged  his  conscience   or  Blunt  at  his 

t  '     ,.  J       -J       1.1'  1    I.  r         rteath  which 

in  plam  terms,  and  said  publicly  before  is  set  down 

all   the   people,  that  he  saw  plainly   ^n 'be  end. 
with  himself,  that  if  they  could  not  have  obtained 
all  that  they  would,  they  must  have  drawn  blood 
even  from  the  queen  herself.  • 

The  evidence  given  in  against  them  three,  was 
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principally  their  own  confessions,  charging  every 
one  himself,  and  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence used  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late  earls,  and 
mentioned  before  :  save  that,  because  it  was  per- 
ceived, that  that  part  of  the  charge  would  take  no 
labour  nor  time,  being  plain  matter  and  confessed, 
and  because  some  touch  had  been  given  in  the  pro- 
clamation, of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was  marshal  of  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  most  inward  with  my  lord  in 
all  his  proceedings  there ;  and  not  so  only,  but  far- 
ther in  the  confession  of  Thomas  Lee  it  was  precisely 
contained,  that  he  knew  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Ty- 
rone, and  Blunt  the  marshal,  to  be  all  one,  and  to 
run  one  course;  it  was  thought  fit  to  open  some 
part  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  such  as  were  then 
known.  Which  very  happily  gave  the  occasion  for 
Blunt  to  make  that  discovery  of  the  purpose  to  have 
invaded  the  realm  with  the  army  of  Ireland :  which 
he  then  offered,  and  afterwards  uttered,  and  in  the 
end  sealed  with  his  blood,  as  is  hereafter  set  down. 

Against  Cuffe  was  given  in  evidence,  both  Sir 
Charles  Davers's  confession,  who  charged  him, 
when  there  was  any  debating  of  the  several  enter- 
prises which  they  should  undertake,  that  he  did 
ever  bind  firmly  and  resolutely  for  the  court ;  and 
the  accusation  under  the  earPs  hand,  avouched  by 
him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  principal  instigator 
of  him  in  his  treasons ;  but  especially  a  full  declara- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Neville's,  which  describeth  and 
planteth  forth  the  whole  manner  of  his  practising 
with  him. 

The  fellow,  after  he  had  made  some  introduction, 
by  an  artificial  and  continued  speech,  and  some  time 
spent  in  sophistical  arguments,  descended  to  these 
two  answers :  the  one.  For  his  being  within  Essex- 
house  that  day,  the  day  of  the  rebellion,  they 
might  as  well  charge  a  lion  within  a  grate  with 
treason,  as  him  ;  and  for  the  consultation  at  Brury- 
house,  it  was  no  more  treason  than  the  child  in  the 
mother's  belly  is  a  child.  But  it  was  replied,  that 
for  his  being  in  the  house,  it  was  not  compulsory, 
and  that  there  was  a  distribution  in  the  action,  of 
some  to  make  good  the  house,  and  some  to  enter 
the  city,  and  the  one  part  held  correspondent  to  the 
other,  and  that  in  treasons  there  were  no  accessaries, 
but  all  principals. 

And  for  the  consultation  at  Drury-house,  it'was  a 
perfect  treason  in  itself,  because  the  compassing  of 
the  king's  destruction,  which  by  judgment  of  law 
was  concluded  and  implied  in  that  consultation,  was 
treason  in  the  very  thought  and  cogitation,  so  as 
that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act :  and  that 
the  same  consultation  and  debating  thereupon  was 
an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been  upon  a  list  of 
names,  and  articles  in  writing,  much  more  being 
upon  matter  in  writing. 

And  again :  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursu- 
ance and  inducement  of  the  enterprise  to  possess  the 
court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  departure  from  it 

And  lastly,  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  for  law, 

That  if  many  do  conspire  to  execute  treason  against 

*the  prince  in  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do 

execute  it  in  another  miBner,  yet  their  act,  though 


differing  in  the  manner,  it  the  act  of  all  them  that 
conspire,  by  reason  of  the  general  malice  of  tht 
intent. 

Against  Sir  GiUy  Merick  the  evidence  IhM  ni 
given,  charged  him  chiefly  with  the  matter  of  ihn 
open  rebellion,  that  he  was  as  captain  or  commaodo 
over  the  house,-  and  took  upon  him  charge  to  kny 
it,  and  make  it  good  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  thoi* 
which  issued  into  the  city,  and  fortifying  and  bam- 
cading  the  same  house,  and  making  prorition  oC 
muskets,  powder,  pellets,  and  other  munition  vad 
weapons  for  the  holding  and  defending  of  it,  sod « 
a  busy,  forward,  and  noted  actor  in  that  defence  tod 
resistance,  which  was  made  against  the  qoeen't 
forces  brought  against  it  by  her  Majesty's  lieutoisia. 

And  farther  to  prove  him  privy  to  the  plot,  It  wtM 
given  in  evidence,  that  some  few  days  before  tite 
rebellion,  with  great  heat  and  violence  he  bad  dis- 
placed certain  gentlemen  lodged  in  a  house  hti\f 
Essex-house,  and  there  planted  divers  of  my  kffA 
followers  and  complices,  all  such  as  went  forth  wuk 
him  in  the  action  of  rebellion. 

That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion.  Mend, 
with  a  great  company  of  others  that  afterwards  v«rt 
all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played  heim. 
them  the  play  of  deposing  king  Richard  the  sec«nl 

Neither  was  it  casual,  but  a  play  bespoken  I5 
Merick. 

And  not  so  only,  but  when  it  was  told  him  by  one 
of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  sfaooU 
have  lost  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  came  tt 
it ;  there  were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  ta 
play  it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was. 

So  earnest  he  was  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  tke 
sight  of  that  tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  a(t« 
his  lordship  should  bring  from  the  stage  to  tkc 
state,  but  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  own  beadi. 

The  speeches  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  bi* 
execution,  are  set  down  as  near  as  they  coi^ 
be  remembered,  after  the  rest  of  the  cooM- 
sions  and  evidences. 

Here  follow  the  voluntary  confessions  themiel»»*» 
such  as  were  given  in  evidence  at  U^  the 
several  arraignments,  taken  forth  word  for  wwd 
out  of  the  originals :  whereby  it  may  appwr 
how  God  brought  matters  to  light,  at  KvnJ 
times,  and  in  several  parts,  all  concQrring  is 
substance:  and  with  them  other  dedarttioo* 
and  parts  of  evidence. 


The  Confession  of  Thomas  Lee,  iaken  the  I'iik  ^ 
February,  1600,  before  Sir  John  Ptytm^  Lini^ 
nant  of  the  Tower  ;  Roger  WUbraham^  Masitr  */ 
the  Bequests ;  Sir  Anthony  Saintteger,  Master  ^ 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland;  and  Thomas  Flemimg,  hn 
Majesty* s  Solicitor  GeneraL 

This  examinate  saith,  that  Tyrone  sent  a  ■<*• 
sage  to  this  examinate  by  James  Knowd,  whom  thii 
examinate  by  the  marshal's  warrant  in  writing  h** 
sent  to  Tyrone  before  himself  went  to  Tyrone,  lk»» 
if  the  earl  of  Essex  would  follow  his  plot,  he  wooU 
make  him  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  in  Eng* 
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ifid,  and  tbftt,  when  Essex  and  Tyrone  should  have 

Bofirrence  together,  for  his  assurance  unto  the  earl 

r  Essex,  Tyrone  would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in 

ipdgt  (0  the  earl.     And  with  this  message  this 

aaotnate  made  the  earl  of  Essex  acquainted  before 

i«  eoming  to  this  examinate's  house,  at  that  time 

Wd  this  examinate  was  sent  to  Tyrone. 

This  examinate  saith,  he  knew  that  Essex,  Ty- 

■e,  and  the  marshal  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  were 

I  one*  and  held  all  one  course. 

THOMAS  LEE. 
Exam,  per  johti  pbttok. 

ROGRR   WILBRAHAM, 
ANmOSy  MIRTLBOBS, 
THOMAS  PLBMINO. 


'h0  Dtchratifm  of  Sir  fViUiam  Warren,  3  Octo- 
hri$,  1599. 

The  said  Sir  William  came  to  Ar- 
magh the  last  Friday,  being  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September:  from  thence  he 
sent  a  messenger  in  the  night  to  Tyrone 
i  Dungannon,  signifying  his  coming  to  Armagh, 
I  aforesaid,  and  that  the  next  morning  he  would 
ittt  Tjrrone  at  the  fort  of  Blackwater:  where 
Bcordingly  the  said  Tyrone  met  unth  him;  and 


iMiiaj  to 
■  ^uurt  kn 


til!  see  the  greatest  alteration,  and  the  strangest, 
he  the  said  Sir  William  could  imagine,  or  ever 
kw  ID  his  life:  and  said,  that  he  hoped,  before  it 
••long,  thnt  he  the  said  Tyrone  should  have  a 
M  share  in  England :  which  speeches  of  the  alter- 
iion  Tyrone  reiterated  two  or  three? several  times. 
WlLLfAM  WARUEN. 
Crrtifled  from  the  council  of  Irebmd  to 
the  lords  of  the  council  here. 


fhi  Deelarativi  of  Thomas  Wood,  20  Januarii, 
1599,  uJeen  before  Ihe  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord 
High  Treasurer:  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral:  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary:  and  Sir  J.  Fortescue,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

TsB  said  Wood  said,  that  happening  to  be  with 
^  lord  Fitzmorris  baron  of  Licksnaw,  at  his  house 
^  Lickmaw,  between  Michaelmas  and  Alhallowtide 
^t.  the  said  baron  walking  abroad  with  the  said 
t^ood,  asked  of  him  what  force  the  earl  of  Essex 
ns  of  in  England ;  he  answered  he  could  not  tell, 
bm  said  he  was  well  beloved  of  the  commonalty. 
Hifn  said  the  baron,  that  the  earl  was  gone  for 
Koghmd,  and  had  discharged  many  of  the  companies 
d  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
^gof  England,  and  Onele  to  be  viceroy  of  Ireland ; 
»fti  whensoever  he  should  have  occasion,  and  would 
*«<i  for  them,  Onele  should  send  him  eight  thou- 
■nd  men  out  of  Ireland.  The  said  Wood  asked  the 
^'^nm,  how  he  knew  that?  He  answered,  that  the 
♦*rf  of  *  Desmond  had  written  to  him  so  much. 

THOMAS  WOOD, 
tonfefled  in  the  presence  of  thomas  bdckuorst, 

KOTTINGHAM, 
ROB8RT  CRCIL, 
J08RPH  rOBTR8COB. 

"  The  titulary  tarl  that  is  in  rebcUioD. 


The  Confession  of  James  Knowd,  taken  the  1 6/A  of 
February  1600,  before  Sir  Anthony  Saintleger, 
Master  of  the  Boils  in  Ireland  ;  and  Boger  WiU 
braham,  Master  of  the  Bequests. 

OwNEY  Mac  Rosy  having  secret  intelligence  of 
the  friendship  between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Ty- 
rone, wrote  to  Tyrone,  desiring  him  to  certify  him 
thereof,  whereby  he  might  frame  his  course  accord- 
ingly, and  not  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  agree- 
ment ;  which  letter  myself  did  write  by  Owney's 
appointment,  for  then  I  was  in  credit  with  him  ;  in 
which  letter  he  also  desired  Tyrone  to  send  him 
some  munition.  The  letter  with  instructions  to 
that  effect,  was  in  my  presence  delivered  to  one 
Turlagh  Mac  Davy  O*  Kelly,  a  man  of  secrecy,  suffi- 
ciency, and  trust  with  Owney ;  and  he  carried  it  to 
Tyrone :  before  whose  return  Owney  grew  suspicious 
of  me,  because  I  sometimes  belonged  to  Mr.  Bowen, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  as  I  could 
not  see  the  answer :  but  yet  I  heard  by  many  of 
their  secret  council,  that  the  effect  thereof  was.  That 
the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  king  of  England,  and 
Tyrone  of  Ireland. 

Afterwards  I  met  with  Turlagh  Mac  Davy,  the 
messenger  aforesaid,  and  asked  him  whether  he 

He 


^er  other  speeches,  by  farther  discourse  the  said 

^rone  told  the  said  Sir  WiUiam,  and  delivered  il.    brought  an  answer  of  the  letter  from  Tyrone. 

an  oath,   that  within  these  two  months  he\  «aJd  he  did,  and  delivered  it  to  Owney.    And  then  I 

asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  wars.  He  told 
me  he  had  good  hope  the  last  year,  and  had  none 
this  year :  his  reason  was,  as  he  said,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  to  take  their  part,  and  they  should  aid 
him  towards  the  conquest  of  England ;  and  now  they 
were  hindered  thereof  by  means  of  his  apprehension. 
I,  dwelling  with  the  tanist  of  the  country,  my 
mother's  cousin  german,  heard  him  speak  sundry 
times,  that  now  the  earl  of  Essex  had  gotten  one  of 
the  swords,  he  would  never  forego  his  government 
until  he  became  king  of  England,  which  was  near 
at  hand. 

I  saw  a  letter  which  the  earl  of  Essex  writ  to 
Owney,  to  this  effect ;  That  if  Owney  came  to  him, 
he  would  speak  with  him  about  that,  which  if  he 
would  follow,  should  be  happy  for  him  and  his 
country. 

JAMES  KNOWD. 
Exam,  per  ASTRoinr  saihtlbgbb. 

BOOBB  WILBBAUAM. 


The  Declaration  of  David  Hethrington,  an  ancient 
Captain  and  Servitor  in  Ireland  ;  6th  of  January, 
1599,  taken  before  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord 
High  Treasurer ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral:  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary ;  and  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, 

Hb,  the  said  David  Hethrington,  riding  into  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  cessation,  fortuned  to  meet  with  one  James 
Occurren,  one  of  the  horsemen  of  Master  Bowen 
provost  marshal  of  Lemster,  who  told  him,  that  the 
said  James  Occurren  meeting  lately  with  a  principal 
follower  of  Owney  Mac  Rory,  chief  of  the  Moores, 
OM'ney's  man  asked  him  what  news  he  heard  of  the 
carl  of  Essex  ?  To  which  James  Occurren  answered, 
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that  he  was  gone  for  England :  whereunto  he  said, 
Nay,  if  you  can  tell  me  no  news,  I  can  tell  you 
some  ;  the  earl  of  Essex  is  now  in  trouble  for  us, 
for  that  he  would  do  no  service  upon  us ;  which  he 
never  meant  to  do,  for  he  is  ours,  and  we  are  his. 
DAVID  HETHRINGTON. 
Confessed  in  the  presence  of  thomas  BUCKHrasT, 

MOTTIKOUABf, 

RO.   CECIL, 

JO.  FOBTESCni. 


The  first  Confession  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
Knight,  the  1 6th  of  February,  1 600,  taken  before 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal;  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer; 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral; 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecily  Principal  Secretary, 

Hb  saith,  the  earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to  him 
in  January,  complaining  of  his  misfortune :  that  he 
desired  his  company,  and  desired  his  repair  up  to 
him  by  the  second  of  February ;  that  he  came  to 
town  on  Saturday  seven-night  before  the  earPs 
insurrection,  and  that  the  same  night  late  he  visited 
the  earl :  who,  after  compliments,  told  him  that  he 
stood  on  his  guard,  and  resolved  not  to  hazard  any 
more  commandments  or  restraints ;  that  he  desired 
him  to  rest  him  that  night,  and  to  repair  unto  him 
again,  but  in  such  sort  as  it  might  not  be  noted. 

That  he  had  been  with  the  earl  two  or  three 
times  that  week  ;  and  on  Saturday,  being  the  seventh 
of  February,  the  earl  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  lords,  and  refused  to  come :  deliver- 
ing farther,  that  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  from 
any  more  restraint 

He  farther  saith,  that  it  was  in  question  the  same 
Saturday  night,  to  have  stirred  in  the  night,  and  to 
have  attempted  the  court  But  being  demanded, 
whether  the  earl  could  have  had  sufficient  company 
to  have  done  any  thing  in  the  night :  he  answered, 
that  all  the  earl's  company  were  ready  at  one 
hour's  warning,  and  had  been  so  before,  in  respect 
that  he  had  meant  long  before  to  stand  upon  his 
guard. 

That  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  court  first  at- 
tempted ;  that  the  earl  had  three  hundred  gentle- 
men to  do  it;  but  that  he  the  said  Ferdinando 
Gorge  was  a  violent  dissuader  of  him  from  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  earl  most  confident  in  the  party  of 
London,  which  he  meant,  upon  a  later  dispute,  first 
to  assure ;  and  that  he  was  also  assured  of  a  party 
in  Wales,  but  meant  not  to  use  them,  until  he  had 
been  possessed  of  the  court 

That  the  earl  and  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  under- 
standing that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  morning,  the  said  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  persuaded  him,  either  to  surprise  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  or  to  kill  him.  Which  when  he  utterly 
refused,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  sent  four  shot  after 
him  in  a  boat 

That  at  the  going  out  of  Essex-house  gate,  many 
cried  out,  To  the  court,  to  the  court.  But  my  lord 
of  Essex  turned  him  about  towards  London. 

That  he  meant,  after  poMession  of  the  court,  to 


call  a  parliament,  and  therein  to  proeeed  as  ea« 
should  require.  ' 

At  that  time  of  the  consultation  on  Saturday  ni^ 
my  lord  was  demanded,  what  assurance  he  had  i 
those  he  made  account  to  be  his  friends  in  the  eil] 
Whereunto  he  replied,  that  there  waa  no  question  i 
be  made  of  that,  for  one,  among  the  reft,  tfast  v^ 
presently  in  one  of  the  greatest  commands  amoo^ 
them,  held  himself  to  be  interested  in  the  caoie,  \ 
so  he  phrased  it,  and  was  colonel  of  a  thousand  m^ 
which  were  ready  at  all  times ;  betides  othen  xk 
he  held  himself  as  assured  o(  as  of  him,  and  aUr  I 
make  as  great  numbers.  Some  of  them  had  at  tb 
instant,  as  he  reported  to  us,  sent  unto  him,  tak« 
notice  of  as  much  as  he  made  ns  to  know  of  d 
purpose  intended  to  have  entrapped  him,  and  mi^ 
request  to  know  his  pleasure. 

FERD.  OOBGSJ 

Eiam.  per  Tuo.  robstoh.  c  s. 

THO    BVCKHrSST,  J 

IVOTTINOHAM, 

RO.  CECIL. 


Tke  second  Confession  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gm 
the  18M  of  February,  1600,  aU  written  of  i 
own  hand  :  and  acknowledged  in  tke  present*  | 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  tke  0*d 
Seal;  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Tfii 
surer;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Ai 
miral;  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Principal  SecTtiir\ 

On  Tuesday  before  the  insurrectitm,  as  I  remri 

her,  I  was  sent  unto  by  my  lord  of  £ssex,  prnii 

me  to  meet  my  lord  of  Southampton,  Sir  ChMtk 

Davers,   Sir  John  Davis,  and  other  hia  friend*  i 

Drury-house ;  where  I  should  see  a  achednle  of  h 

friends'  names,  and  projects  to  be  dispnted  ii|^ 

Whither  I  came  accordingly,  and  found  the  fomd 

earl.  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Dstis,  and  m 

Mr.  Littleton.     The  names  were  showed  and  bib 

bered  to  be  six  score ;  earls,  barons,  knights^  "i 

gentlemen.     The  projects  were  these,  whether  I 

attempt  the  court  or  the  Tower,  or  to  stir  li 

friends  in  London  first,  or  whether  both  the  etu 

and  Tower  at  an  instant  P    I  disliked  that  comsii 

My  reasons  were  that  I  alleged  to  them,  finC  < 

attempt  both  with  those  numbers,  was  not  to  I 

thought  on,  because  that  was  not  sufficieDt;  u 

therefore    advised   them    to    think   of  aaoethu 

else.     Then  they  would  needs  reaolTe  to  aiieii| 

the  court,  and  withal  desired  my  opnuoQ.    But 

prayed  them  first  to  set  down  the  manner  bow  i 

might  be  done.    Then  Sir  John  Davis  took  iak  « 

paper,  and  assigned  to  divers  principal  men  ib« 

several  places ;  some  to  keep  the  gate,  some  to  V 

in  the  hall,  some  to  be  in  the  presence,  some  in  a 

lobby,  some  in  the  guard-chamber,  othen  to  con»  t 

with  my  lord  himself,  who  should  have  hsd  * 

passage  given  him  to  the  privy  chamber,  wbeit  h 

was  to  have  presented  himself  to  her  Majesty. 

FERD.  GOBGE. 

Knowledged  io  the  presence  of  two.  m>««tok.  c  *. 
THO  srcsaoMT. 
wommmhSL 
BO,  caott. 
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The  Confession  of  Sir  John  Davis,  taken  the  1  Sth 
of  February,  1600,  he/ore  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, Lord  High  Admiral  J  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Principal  Secretary/ ;  and  John  Herbert,  Second 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

Sir  Johk  Datis  being  demanded,  bow  long  be- 
ort  my  lord  Essex's  tamult  he  knew  of  such  bis 
nirpose  ? 

He  answers,  that  he  knew  not  directly  of  any 
Df&ning  my  lord  bad,  until  the  Sunday  seven-night 
>fforf,  or  thereabout. 

Being  demanded,  what  he  knew  ?  Then  he  an- 
gered, that  my  lord  consulted  to  possess  himself  of 
he  court,  at  such  convenient  time  when  he  might 
md  least  opposition.  For  executing  of  which  en- 
erprises,  and  of  other  affairs,  be  appointed  my  lord 
»f  Southampton,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  Ferdinando 
jorge,  and  himself,  to  meet  at  Drury-house,  and 
liere  to  consider  of  the  same,  and  such  other  pro- 
ecfB  as  his  lordship  delivered  them :  and  principally, 
for  lurprising  of  the  court,  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  About  which  business  they  had 
nro  meetings,  which  were  five  or  six  days  before 
the  insurrection. 

He  farther  saith,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was 
sot  at  this  consultation,  but  that  be  stayed  and  ad- 
nud  with  my  lord  himself  about  other  things  to  him 
unknown  :  for  that  my  lord  trusted  several  men  in 
several  businesses,  and  not  all  together. 

Being  demanded,  what  was  resolved  in  the  opi- 
nions of  these  four  before  named  ?  He  saith,  that 
^  Charles  Davers  was  appointed  to  the  presence- 
ebsmber,  and  himself  to  the  hall :  and  that  my  lord 
«Bs  to  determine  himself  who  should  have  guarded 
the  court-gate  and  the  water-gate.  And  that  Sir 
Charles  Divers,  upon  a  signal  or  a  watch-word, 
sbmild  have  come  out  of  the  presence  into  the 
l^srd-chamber;  and  then  some  out  of  the  hall  to 
itftfe  met  him,  and  so  have  stept  between  the  guard 
ud  their  halberds;  of  which  guard  they  hoped 
to  have  found  but  a  dozen,  or  some  such  small 
mnnber. 

Bemg  asked  whether  he  heard  that  such  as  my 
lord  misliked  should  have  received  any  violence  ? 
He  uith  that  my  lord  avowed  the  contrary,  and  that 
ny  lord  said,  he  would  call  them  to  an  honourable 
tnal,  and  not  use  the  sword. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  thought  his 
enemies  to  be  Spanish,  bona  fide,  or  no  P  He  saith, 
that  be  never  heard  any  such  speech ;  and  if  my 
M  used  any  such,  it  came  into  his  head  on  the 
todden. 

Being  demanded,  what  party  my  lord  had  in  Lon- 

^^  ?    He  saith,  that  the  sheriff  Smith  was  his 

hope,  ns  he  thinketh. 

Being  demanded,   whether   my   lord  promised 

liberty  of  catholic  religion  P     He  saith,  that  Sir 

Christopher  Blunt  did  give  hope  of  it 

JOHN  DAVIS. 

turn,  per  norrtiiratfAMt 
■a  ofEcriL, 

J.  HIBBEBT. 


Tfie  Confession  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  taken  the  \%th 
of  February,  anno  1600,  before  Sir  Thomas  Eger- 
ton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  the  Lord 
Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer  ;  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral;  Lord 
Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  Principal  Secretary. 

He  confesseth  that  before  Christmas  the  earl  of 
Essex  had  bethought  himself,  how  he  might  secure 
his  access  unto  the  queen  in  such  sort  as  he  might 
not  be  resisted:  but  no  resolution  determinately 
taken,  until  the  coming  up  of  this  examinate  a  little 
after  Christmas. 

And  then  he  doth  confess,  that  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  possess  himself  of  the  court ;  which  reso- 
lution was  taken  agreeable  to  certain  articles,  which 
the  earl  of  Essex  did  send  to  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, this  examinate.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  and 
Sir  John  Davis,  written  with  the  earl's  own  hand. 
To  which  consultation,  being  held  at  Drury-house, 
some  four  or  five  days  before  Sunday,  that  was  the 
eighth  of  February,  Littleton  came  in  towards 
the  end. 

The  points  which  the  earl  of  Essex  projected 
under  his  hand  were  these : 

First,  whether  it  were  fit  to  take  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  reason  whereof  was  this ;  that  after 
the  court  was  possessed,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
reputation  to  the  action,  by  having  such  a  place  to  * 
bridle  the  city,  if  there  should  be  any  mislike  of 
their  possessing  the  court. 

To  the  possessing  of  the  court,  these  circumstances 
were  considered  : 

First,  the  earl  of  Essex  should  have  assembled 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality  on  his 
party  ;  out  of  which  number  be  should  have  chosen 
so  many  as  should  have  possessed  all  the  places  of 
the  court,  where  there  might  have  been  any  Hkeli- 
hood  of  resistance  :  which  being  done,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  with  divers  noblemen,  should  have  presented 
himself  to  the  queen. 

The  manner  bow  it  should  have  been  executed, 
was  in  this  sort :  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  should  have 
had  charge  of  the  outer  gate  as  he  thinketh.  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  this  examinate,  with  his  company, 
should  have  made  good  the  presence,  and  should 
have  seized  upon  the  halberds  of  the  guard.  Sir 
^hn  Davis  should  have  taken  charge  of  the  hall. 
All  this  being  set,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  earl 
should  have  come  into  the  court  with  his  company. 

Being  asked,  what  they  would  have  done  after  P 
he  saith.  They  would  have  sent  to  have  satisfied  the 
city,  and  have  called  a  parliament. 

These  were  the  resolutions  set  down  by  the  earl 
of  Essex  of  his  own  hand,  after  divers  consultations. 

He  saith,  Cuffe  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  should  come  in  this  sort  to  the  court. 


CHARLES  DAVERS. 


Exam,  per  tho.  BOKBTOfr,  c.  s. 

Tea   BDCKHUB8T, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
O.  HrNSDON, 
no.  CBCIL. 
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The  second  Confession  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  taken 
the  same  day,  and  set  down  vpon  farther  calling 
himself  to  remembrance^  under  his  own  hand^  be- 
fore Sir  Tho.  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral;  Sir  Robert  Cecil ,  Principal  Secretary, 

Some  points  of  the  articles  which  my  lord  of 
Essex  sent  unto  Drury-house,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, were  these ;  whether  both  the  court  and 
the  Tower  should  be  both  attempted  at  one  time  ? 
if  both,  what  numbers  should  be  thought  requisite 
for  either  P  if  the  court  alone,  what  places  should 
be  first  possessed  P  by  what  persons. 

And  for  those  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
court  beforehand,  where  and  in  what  sort  they  might 
assemble  themselves,  with  least  suspicion,  to  come 
in  with  my  lord  P 

Whether  it  were  not  fit  for  my  lord,  and  some  of 
the  principal  persons,  to  be  armed  with  privy  coats  P 
CHARLES  DAVERS. 

Knowledged  in  the  presence  of  tho.  borrton.  c.  8. 

TBO.  BDCEHDR8T, 
nOTTIROHAM, 
ROBERT  CECIL. 


The  first  Confession  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  ex- 
amined the  ISth  of  February 9  1600;  before  Jo, 
Herbert,  Second  Secretary  of  Estate,  and  in  the 
presence  ofNic.  Kempe,  Counsellor  at  Law;  JVil- 
liam  IVaimarke,  William  Martin,  Robert  Andrews, 
citizens :  John  Trevor,  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  and 
Thomas  Thomey,  his  Surgeon, 

He  confesseth  that  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  Wise- 
man, about  the  20th  of  January,  to  visit  his  wife, 
with  letters  of  compliment,  and  to  require  him  to 
come  up  unto  him  to  London,  to  settle  his  estate 
according  as  he  had  written  unto  him  before  some 
few  days. 

Being  demanded,  to  what  end  they  went  to  the 
city,  to  join  with  such  strength  as  they  hoped  for 
there  P  he  confesseth  it  was  to  secure  the  earl  of 
Essex  his  life,  against  such  forces  as  should  be  sent 
against  him.  And  being  asked,  What,  against  the 
queen's  forces  P  he  answered,  That  must  have  been 
judged  afterwards. 

But  being  farther  asked.  Whether  he  did  advise  to 
come  unto  the  court  over  night  P  He  saith.  No ; 
for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  did  assure,  that  the  alarm 
was  taken  of  it  at  the  court,  and  the  guards  doubled. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  thought  any  prince 
could  have  endured  to  have  any  subject  make  the 
city  his  mediator?  or  to  gather  force  to  speak  for 
him  P  He  saith,  he  is  not  read  in  stories  of  former 
times ;  but  he  doth  not  know  but  that  in  former  times 
subjects  have  used  force  for  their  mediation. 

Being  asked  what  should  have  been  done  by  any 
of  the  persons  that  should  have  been  removed  from 
the  queen  ?  He  answered,  that  he  never  found  my 
lord  disposed  to  shed  blood;  but  that  any  that 
should  have  been  found,  should  have  had  indifferent 
trial. 

Being  asked  upon  his  conscience^  whether  the 


earl  of  Essex  did  not  give  him  comfort,  that  if  he 
came  to  authority,  there  should  be  a  toleration  for 
religion  ?  He  confesseth,  he  should  have  been  to 
blame  to  have  denied  it. 

CHRISTOPHER  BLUNT 

This  was  read  unto  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and    aftervardi 
signed  by  him  in  the  pccaeooe  of  us  wlio  are  under  written : 

J0.HBRBRRT,  ROB    ARPRRWR, 

HIC.  KRMPB,  JO  TRCVOK. 

WIL.  WAIMARRS,  TBO.  THOEIIKT. 
WIL.  MARTIN, 


The  second  Confession  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  th 
same  day,  viz,  the  \%th  of  February  ;  taJken  before 
Mr,  John  Herbert,  Second  Secretary  of  Ettait, 
and  subscribed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  JVicholas 
Kempe,  Counsellor  at  Law;  Thomas  Tkomry, 
his  Surgeon ;  and  fVilliam  Martin,  Robert  ,4i^ 
drews,  and  Randolph  Bull,  citizens. 

Sir  Chbistopher  Blunt,  after  the  »- ,    _^. 
signmg  of  this  confession,  being  told  ncaswaaiB 
that  he  did  not  deal  plainly,  excused  h^n^iSceivfS 
himself  by  his  former  weakness,  putting  |n  •^Jf'Fj?* 
us  in  mind  that  he  said  once  before,   forces  at^ 
that  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  Ludgmic 
would  tell  all  truth,  doth  now  confess;  That  four  or 
five  days  before  the  earl  of  Essex  did  rise,  be  did 
set  down  certain  articles  to  be  considered  on,  which 
he  saw  not,  until  afterwards  he  was  made  acquminrfd 
with  them,  when  they  had  amongst  themaelves  di»> 
puted :  which  were  these. 

One  of  them  was,  whether  the  Tower  of  Loodon 
should  be  taken  P 

Another,  whether  they  should  not  possess  th£ 
court,  and  so  secure  my  lord,  and  other  men,  to  cooie 
to  the  queen  P 

For  the  first  concerning  the  Tower,  he  did  net 
like  it ;  concluding,  that  he  that  had  the  power  of 
the  queen,  should  have  that. 

He  confesseth  that  upon  Saturday  night,  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  had  been  with  the  earl,  and 
that  he  saw  some  suspicion  was  taken,  he  thoaght 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  the  court,  and  persuaded  him 
rather  to  save  himself  by  flight,  than  \o  engage  him- 
self farther,  and  all  his  company.  And  so  the  re^v 
lution  of  the  earl  grew  to  go  into  the  city,  in  hope, 
as  he  said  before,  to  find  many  fViends  there. 

He  doth  also  say,  that  the  earl  did  usually  speak 
of  his  purpose  to  aJter  the  government. 

CHRISTOPHER  BLPNT. 


kxam.  per  ja  hsrrbrt. 
Subscribed  ita  the  presence  of 

NIC.  KBMPB, 
THO.  THORRRT, 
ROB.  ARURIWa, 


W.  MARTIN, 
RANDOLPH  Sru, 


The  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Keeper^  the  Earl  t/ 
Worcester,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jusiict  of 
England, 

Upon  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  February  last 
past,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  lotd 
kjseper  of  the  great  seal,  the  earl  of  Worceatei«  Sir 
William  Knowles,  comptroller  of  her  M^lratj^f 
household,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  Engfand, 
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briof  comznanded  by  direction  from  the  queen's 
Majesty,  did  repair  to  the  late  earl  of  Essex  his 
booie,  and  finding  the  gate  shut  against  them,  after 
&  httle  stay  they  were  let  in  at  the  wicket :  and  as 
KKm  as  they  were  within  the  gate,  the  wicket  was 
ihut  upon  them»  and  all  their  servants  kept  out. 

At  their  coining  thither  they  found  the  court  full 
of  men  assembled  together  in  a  very  tumultuous 
■ort ;  the  earls  of  Essex,  Rutland,  and  Southampton, 
«nd  the  lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Parker,  commonly  called  lord 
MoDlegle,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers, 
mid  many  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  which  flocked  together  about  the 
Iiffd  keeper,  &c.  And  thereupon  the  lord  keeper 
\tA\i  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  they  were  sent  from  her 
Majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  their  as- 
lembly,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  had  any 
particular  cause  of  grief  against  any  persons  what- 
toever»  it  should  be  heard,  and  they  should  have 
justice. 

Hereupon  the  earl  of  Essex  with  a  very  loud 
voice  declared.  That  his  life  was  sought,  and  that  he 
fthould  have  been  murdered  in  his  bed ;  that  he  had 
been  perfidiously  dealt  with;  that  his  hand  had 
been  counterfeited,  and  letters  written  in  his  name  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  were  assembled  there  toge- 
ther to  defend  their  lives  ;  with  much  other  speech 
to  Ifkt  effect.  Hereupon  the  lord  chief  justice  said 
onto  the  earl,  That  if  they  had  any  such  matter  of 
grief^  or  if  any  such  matter  were  attempted  or  pur- 
posed against  him,  he  willed  the  earl  to  declare  it, 
usuring  him  that  it  should  be  truly  related  to  her 
Majesty,  and  that  it  should  be  indifft^rently  heard, 
ind  justice  should  be  done  whomsoever  it  concerned. 

To  this  the  earl  of  Southampton  objected  the 
tssaolt  made  upon  him  by  the  lord  Gray.  Where- 
onto  the  lord  chief  justice  said,  Th^t  in  his  case 
jnitice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  imprisoned  for 
it  And  hereupon  the  lord  keeper  did  eftsoons  will 
the  earl  of  Essex,  that  whatsoever  private  matter  or 
offeace  he  had  against  any  person  whatsoever,  if  he 
woold  deliver  it  unto  them,  they  would  faithfully 
and  honestly  deliver  it  to  the  queen's  Majesty,  and 
dottlited  not  to  procure  him  honourable  and  equal  just- 
ice, whomsoever  it  concerned;  requiring  him,  that  if 
be  woiiid  not  declare  it  openly,  that  he  would  impart 
it  nnto  them  privately,  and  doubted  not  but  they 
would  satisfy  him  in  it. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  clamour  raised 
■moogst  the  multitude,  crying,  •*  Away,  my  lord, 
they  abnse  you,  they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you 
lose  time."  Whereupon  the  lord  keeper  put  on  his 
hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  lord,  let  us 
speak  with  you  privately,  and  understand  your 
gritU ;  and  I  command  you  all  upon  your  allegi- 
ance, to  lay  down  your  weapons,  and  to  depart, 
vhich  you  ought  all  to  do,  being  thus  commanded, 
if  you  be  good  subjects,  and  owe  that  duty  to  the 
queen's  Majesty  which  you  profess."  Whereupon 
they  all  brake  out  into  an  exceeding  loud  shout  and 
«^.  crying,  "  All,  all,  all." 

And  whilst  the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  and 
commanding  them  upon  their  allegiance,  as  is  before 
•Irclftred,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the  most  part  of  that 


company  did  put  on  their  hats,  and  so  the  earl  of 
Essex  went  into  the  house,  and  the  lord  keeper, 
&c.  followed  him,  thinking  that  his  purpose  had 
been  to  speak  with  them  privately  as  they  had 
required.  And  as  they  were  going,  some  of  that 
disordered  company  cried,  "  Kill  them."  And  as 
they  were  going  into  the  great  chamber,  some  cried, 
"  Cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window."  Some 
other  cried  there,  "  Kill  them  ; "  and  some  other 
said,  "  Nay,  let  us  shop  them  up." 

The  lord  keeper  did  often  call  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  to  speak  with  them  privately,  thinking  still 
that  his  meaning  had  been  so,  until  the  earl  brought 
them  into  his  back  chamber,  and  there  gave  order 
to  have  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber  shut  fast. 
And  at  his  going  forth  out  of  that  chamber,  the  lord 
keeper  pressing  again  to  have  spoken  with  the  earl 
of  Essex,  the  earl  said,  "  My  lords,  be  patient  a 
while,  and  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  into  London,  and 
take  order  with  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city, 
and  will  be  here  again  within  this  half  hour  ;"  and 
so  departed  from  the  lord  keeper,  &c.  leaving  the 
lord  keeper,  &c.  and  divers  of  the  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners in  that  chamber,  guarded  by  Sir  John  Davis, 
Francis  Tresham,  and  Owen  Salisbury,  with  musquet- 
shot,  where  they  continued  until  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge  came  and  delivered  them  about  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  did  often  require  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  Francis  Tresham,  to  suffer  us  to  depart, 
or  at  least  to  sufffer  some  one  of  us  to  go  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  to  inform  her  where  and  in  what 
sort  we  were  kept.  But  they  answered,  That  my 
lord,  meaning  the  earl  of  Essex,  had  commanded 
that  we  should  not  depart  before  his  return,  which, 
they  said,  would  be  very  shortly. 

THOMAS  EGERTON,  C.  S. 

EDWARD  WORCESTER. 

JOHN  POPHAM. 


The  Examination  of  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  12M 
of  February,  1600,  taken  before  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  the  Lord 
Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral;  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  Principal  Secretary  ;  and  Sir  Jo.  Popham, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

He  saith,  that  at  his  coming  to  Essex-house  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  he  found  there  with  the  earl 
of  Essex,  the  lord  Sandys,  and  the  lord  Chandos, 
and  divers  knights  and  gentlemen.  And  the  earl  of 
Essex  told  this  examinate,  that  his  life  was  practised 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  the  council ; 
and  the  earl  said,  that  now  he  meant  by  the  help  of 
his  friends  to  defend  himself :  and  saith,  that  the  de- 
taining of  the  lord  keeper  and  other  lords  sent  to  the 
earl  from  the  queen,  was  a  stratagem  of  war ;  and 
saith.  That  the  earl  of  Essex  told  him  that  London 
stood  for  him,  and  that  sheriff  Smith  had  given  him 
intelligence,  that  he  would  make  as  many  men  to 
assist  him  as  he  could ;  and  farther  the  earl  of  Essex 
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•aid,  that  he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  the  city, 
the  better  to  enable  himself  to  revenge  him  on  his 
enemies,  the  lord  Cobham,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And  this  examinate  confess- 
eth.  That  he  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  the  earl 
of  Essex ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Essex  did  intend  to 
make  his  forces  so  strong,  that  her  Majesty  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  him  in  the  revenge  of  his  ene- 
mies. And  saith,  That  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
most  inward  with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt,  and  others ;  who  have  of 
long  time  showed  themselves  discontented,  and  have 
advised  the  earl  of  Essex  to  take  other  courses, 
and  to  stand  upon  his  guard :  and  saith.  That  when 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  talking  with  the  lord  keeper, 
and  other  the  lords  sent  from  her  Majesty,  divers 
said,  "  My  lord,  they  mean  to  abuse  you,  and  you 
lose  time."  And  when  the  earl  came  to  sheriff 
Smith's,  he  desired  him  to  send  for  the  lord  mayor 
that  he  might  speak  with  him;  and  as  the  earl 
went  in  the  streets  of  London,  this  examinate  said 
to  divers  of  the  citizens,  that  if  they  would  needs 
come,  that  it  was  better  for  their  safety  to  come 
with  weapons  in  their  hands :  and  saith,  That  the 
earl  of  Essex,  at  the  end  of  the  street  where  sheriff 
Smith  dwelt,  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  that  they  did 
him  harm,  for  that  they  came  naked;  and  willed 
them  to  get  them  weapons ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
also  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  offered  to  be  sold  to  the  infanta :  and 
saith,  That  the  earl  burned  divers  papers  that  were 
in  a  little  casket,  whereof  one  was,  as  the  earl  said, 
a  history  of  his  troubles:  and  saith,  That  when 
they  were  assaulted  in  Essex-house,  after  their  re- 
turn,  they  first  resolved  to  have  made  a  sally  out ; 
and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  determined  to  die ; 
and  yet  in  the  end  they  changed  their  opinion,  and 
yielded :  and  saith.  That  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Davis  advised 
the  earl  of  Essex,  that  the  lord  keeper  and  his 
company  should  be  detained:  and  this  examinate 
saith,  That  he  heard  divers  there  present  cry  out, 
"Kill  them,  kill  them  :"  and  saith.  That  he  thinketh 
the  earl  of  Essex  intended,  that  after  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city,  he  would  entreat  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  company  to  accompany  him  to  the 
court.  He  saith,  he  heard  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
say  openly,  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and 
others,  how  fearful,  and  in  what  several  humours 
they  should  find  them  at  the  court,  when  they  came 
thither. 

RUTLAND. 
Exam.  per.  th.  rgrrton,  c.  b. 

T.  BUCKHCRST, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
RO.  CRCIL, 
Ja  POPHAM. 


The  ConfesiioH  of  William  Lord  Sandys,  of  the  parish 
of  Sherbome-Cowdry  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, taken  this  16M  of  February,  1600,  before 
Sir  John  Popham,^  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  Roger 
fVilbraham,  Af aster  of  the  Bequests,  and  Edward 
Coke,  her  Majesty*s  Attorney-general. 
Hb  saith,  That  he  never  understood  that  the  earl 

did  mean  to  stand  upon  his  strength  till  Sunday  in 


the  morning,  being  the  8th  of  this  hiatant  FcbnMd 
and  saith.  That  in  the  morning  of  that  day  this  d 
aminate  was  sent  for  by  the  earl  of  Eaex  about  d 
or  seven  of  the  clock :  and  the  earl  sent  for  him  I 
his  servant  Warburton,  who  was  married  to  a  wjda 
in  Hampshire.  And  at  his  coming  to  the  ci^ 
there  were  six  or  seven  gentlemen  with  bio,  ' 
remembereth  not  what  they  were ;  and  next 
of  a  nobleman,  came  my  lord  Chando*,  and  after 
came  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  presently 
the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  aAer  him  Mr,  Parker, 
monly  called  the  lord  Montegle :  and  saith,  Thit  i 
his  coming  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  complained  tb 
it  was  practised  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  bv 
murdered  him  as  he  should  have  gone  to  the  la 
treasurer's  house  with  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  At 
saith,  that  he  was  present  in  the  court  yard  of  Enr 
house,  when  the  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Worccsli 
Sir  William  Knolles,  and  the  lord  chief  justis 
came  from  the  queen's  Majesty  to  the  eari  of  Ead 
and  the  lord  chief  justice  required  the  eari  of  £m 
to  have  some  private  conference  with  him:  ■ 
that  if  any  private  wrongs  were  offered  unto  bii 
that  they  would  make  true  report  thereof  to  b 
Majesty,  who,  no  doubt,  would  reform  the  nn 
and  saith.  That  this  examinate  went  with  the  m 
and  the  rest  of  his  company,  to  London  to  tM 
Smith's,  but  went  not  into  the  house  with  bim.  h 
stayed  in  the  street  a  while :  and  being  sent  for ) 
the  earl  of  Essex,  went  into  the  house,  and  in 
thence  came  with  him  till  he  came  to  Ludgitt 
which  place  being  guarded,  and  resistance  bcii 
made,  and  perceived  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  be  wi 
unto  his  company,  *' Charge;"  and  therenpoo  Si 
Christopher  Blunt  and  others  of  his  company  gn 
the  charge,  and  being  repulsed,  and  this  exsnusil 
hurt  in  the  leg,  the  earl  retired  with  this  esaonnil 
and  others  to  his  house  called  Eaaex-hoosc^  Aa 
on  his  retire,  the  earl  said  to  this  examinate,  Tbi 
if  sheriff  Smith  did  not  his  part,  thmt  his  part  «i 
as  far  forth  as  the  earl's  own;  which  moved  him  I 
think  that  he  trusted  to  the  city.  And  when  th 
earl  was,  after  his  retire,  in  Essex-bouse,  he  tod  « 
iron  casket,  and  broke  it  open,  and  bnniC  ditrr 
papers  in  it ;  whereof  there  was  a  hock,  as  be  ttktA 
it,  and  said,  as  he  was  burning  of  tb^n,  that  t^ 
should  tell  no  tales  to  hurt  his  friends :  and  m^ 
That  the  earl  said,  that  he  had  a  black  bag  ska 
his  neck  that  should  tell  no  tales. 

WILLIAM  SANOT& 
Exam,  per  JO.  pops  am, 

ROOBB  WILBRAHAM, 
BOW.  COKB. 


The  Examination  of  the  Lord  CromittH,  taken  thi  M 
of  March,  1600,  by  Sir  J.  Pcphem,  Lord  tW 
Justice  ;  Christ.  Felvertm,  her  Mmjettifi  S^ 
jeant ;  and  Fr.  Bacon,  of  her  Majeshfs  kevM 
counsel. 

*  At  the  sheriff's  house  this  examinate  prMiri  m 

♦  This  examination,  at  appoareUi  by  tlie  dale.  ••»  ***** 
after  Essex's  arraignment,  but  is  inserted,  to  wktm  fc»w  J» 
speech,  of  the  realm  to  be  sold  to  the  inftnta,  ^^J^  °f 
arraignment  he  derived  from  Mr.  Secretary,  at  di«*^*7  * 
house  he  said  was  advertiMd  out  of  InsUnd :  and  wrta  »» 
latter  concur  many  other  examtoatiiio». 


OF  ROBERT  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 
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itii  the  ml,  and  found  the  earls  ahifting  them- 
Nn  in  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  heard  my  lord 

bex  certify  the  company,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
ttntd  oat  of  Ireland,  which  he  would  not  now 
h  from  them»  that  the  realm  should  be  delivered 
tt  to  the  hands  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  and  that 
I  vat  wished  to  look  to  it ;  farther,  that  he  was  to 
A  redress  for  injuries ;  and  that  he  had  left  at  his 
B»e  for  pledges,  the  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Wor- 
iKr,  Sir  William  RnoUes,  and  the  lord  chief 
Ifice. 

EDW.  CROMWELL. 

bam.  per«».  pofbam. 

emu.  TBLVMTOIf. 
FB.  BACON. 


r  Chrutapher  Blunt,  Knight,  at  the  time  of  his 
Arraignment^  did  cpenly  at  the  bar  desire  to  speak 
with  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Mr.  Secretary;  be/ore 
»*o«  h€  made  this  Confession  following:  which 
tkfEart  ofSo^iUhampton  confirmed  afterwards,  and 
it  himseif  Ukewise  at  his  death. 

Hi  conleaseth.  That  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
M  lodging  which  was  once  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
i%  the  earl  of  Essex  purposing  his  return  into 
ifland,  advised  with  the  earl  of  Southampton  and 
WnXU  of  his  best  manner  of  going  into  England 
^liis  tecority,  teeing  to  go  he  was  resolved. 
^t  that  time  he  propounded  his  going  with  a  com- 
frat  number  of  sddiers,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
Re  thousand,  to  have  made  good  his  first  landing 

fthat  force,  until  he  could  have  drawn  untohim- 
asttflBcient  strength  to  have  proceeded  farther. 
From  this  purpose  this  examinate  did  use  all  for- 
fc  persuasions,  alleging  not  only  his  own  ruin, 
p«h  ihoold  foQow  thereof,  and  all  those  which 
•oH  adhere  to  him  in  that  action;  but  urging  it 
f  him  as  a  matter  most  foul,  because  he  was  not 
^  held  a  patron  of  his  country,  which  by  this 
nnt  he  should  have  destroyed ;  but  also  should 
^  laid  upon  himself  an  irrevocable  blot,  having 

t«o  deeply  bound  to  her  Majesty.  To  which 
^00  the  earl  of  Southampton  also  inclined. 

This  design  being  thus  dissuaded  by  them,  then 
*T  fttt  to  a  second  consideration :  and  therein  this 
«aninate  confesseth.  That  he  rather  advised  him, 
^aefdf  he  would  go,  to  take  with  him  some  com- 
ttent  immber  of  choice  men. 

He  did  not  name  unto  him  any  particular  power 
■M  woold  have  come  to  him  at  his  landing,  but 
■fo^  himself  that  his  army  would  have  been 
N*Iy  increased  by  all  sorts  of  discontented  people. 

He  did  confess  before  his  going.  That  he  was  as- 
^  that  many  of  the  rebels  would  be  advised  by 
^  but  named  none  in  particular. 


^  Eicminattm  of  the  Earl  of  Southamptmi  after 
*w  Arraignment  ;  taken  before  the  Earl  of  I^ot- 
^<*ghm,  Lord  High  Admiral :  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
principal  Secretary;  and  Mr,  John  Herbert, 
^c<md  Secretary  of  Estate, 

^•CmusTopHM  BLtJNT  being  hurt^and  lying 
*  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  a  chamber  which  had 


been  mine,  the  earl  of  Essex  one  day  took  me  thither 
with  him,  where  being  none  but  we  three,  he  told 
us,  He  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  Eng- 
land, and  thought  it  fit  to  carry  with  him  as  much 
of  the  army  as  he  could  conveniently  transport,  to 
go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and  there  to  make 
good  his  landing  with  those,  till  he  could  send  for 
more ;  not  doubting  but  his  army  would  so  increase 
in  a  small  time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  march  to 
London,  and  make  his  conditions  as  he  desired. 

To  which  project  I  answered.  That  I  held  it  alto- 
gether unfit,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  conscience  to 
God,  and  his  love  to  his  country,  as  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign,  of  which  he,  of  all  men,  ought  to  have 
greatest  regard,  seeing  her  Majesty's  favours  to  him 
had  been  so  extraordinary :  wherefore  I  could  never 
give  any  consent  unto  it.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
joined  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

E^am  p«r  ifomifGHAM, 

RO.  CECIL, 
J.  RBBBBRT. 


The  Speech  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  <is  near  as  it  could  be  remembered, 
March  18,  1600. 

Mt  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I 
must  confess,  that  it  were  better  fitting  the  little  time 
I  have  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  id  asking  God 
forgiveness  for  my  manifold  and  abominable  sins, 
than  to  use  any  other  discourse,  especially  having 
both  an  imperfection  of  speech,  and,  God  knows,  a 
weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my  late  grievous  wound : 
yet  to  satisfy  all  those  that  are  present  what  course 
hath  been  held  by  me  in  this  late  enterprise,  be- 
cause I  was  said  to  be  an  instigator  and  setter-on  of 
the  late  earl,  I  will  truly,  and  upon  the  peril  of  my 
soul,  speak  the  truth. 

It  is  true,  that  the  first  time  that  ever  I  understood 
of  any  dangerous  discontentment  in  my  lord  of 
Essex,  was  about  three  years  ago,  at  Wanstead,  upon 
his  coming  one  day  from  Greenwich.  At  that  time 
he  spake  many  things  unto  me,  but  descended  into 
no  particulars,  but  in  general  terms. 

After  which  time  he  never  brake  with  me  in  any 
matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  I  pro- 
test before  God,  until  he  came  into  Ireland,  other 
than  I  might  conceive,  that  he  was  of  an  ambitious 
and  discontented  mind.  But  when  I  lay  at  the 
castle  of  Thomas  Lee,  called  Reban,  in  Ireland, 
grievously  hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life,  he  came  to 
visit  me,  and  then  began  to  acquaint  me  with  his 
intent 

[As  he  thus  spake,  the  sheriff  began  to  interrupt 
him,  and  told  him  the  hour  was  past.  But  my  lord 
Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  captain  of  the  guard, 
called  to  the  sheriff,  and  required  him  not  to  inter- 
rupt him,  but  to  suffer  him  quietly  to  finish  his 
prayers  and  confessions.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
said.  Is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  there  ?  Those  on  the 
scaffold  answered,  Yea.  To  whom  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  spake  on  this  manner :] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
present :  I  had  an  infinite  desire  to  speak  with  you, 
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to  ask  your  forgiTcness  ere  I  died,  both  for  the 
wrong  done  yoa,  and  for  my  partieaJar  ill  intent 
towards  you :  I  beseech  you  forgive  me. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered.  That  he  most  will- 
ingly forgave  him,  and  besooght  God  to  forgive  him, 
and  to  give  him  his  divine  comfort :  protesting  be- 
fore the  Lord,  That  whatsoever  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  meant  towards  him,  for  his  part  he  never 
had  any  ill  intent  towards  him  :  and  farther  said  to 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  "  I  pray  you  without  oflTenee 
let  me  put  you  in  mind  that  you  have  been  esteemed, 
not  only  a  principal  provoker  and  persuader  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  all  his  undutiful  courses,  but  espe- 
cially an  adviser  in  that  which  hath  been  confessed 
of  his  purpose  to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's army  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at 
Milford,  and  thence  to  turn  it  against  her  sacred 
person.  You  shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to 
satisfy  the  world."     To  which  he  answered  thus : 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  patience,  I  will  deliver  a 
truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
in  whose  mercy  I  trust.  [And  then  he  directed 
himself  to  my  lord  Gray  and  my  lord  Compton,  and 
the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback  near  the  scaffold.] 

When  I  was  brought  from  Reban  to  Dublin,  and 
lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the  earl  of 
Southampton  came  to  visit  me  :  and  to  be  short,  he 
began  thus  olainly  with  me :  That  he  intended  to 
transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  into 
England,  and  land  them  in  Wales,  at  Milford  or 
thereabouts ;  and  so  securing  his  descent  thereby, 
would  gather  such  other  forces  as  might  enable  him 
to  march  to  London.  To  which  1  protest  before  the 
Lord  God,  I  made  this  or  the  like  nnswer:  That  I 
would  that  night  consider  of  it ;  which  I  did. 

And  the  next  day  the  earls  came  again :  I  told 
them,  That  such  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous, so  would  it  cost  much  blood,  as  Pcould  not 
like  of  it ;  besides  many  hazards,  which  at  this  time 
I  cannot  remember  unto  you,  neither  will  the  time 
permit  it.  But  I  rather  advised  him  to  go  over  him- 
self with  a  good  train,  and  make  sure  of  the  court, 
and  then  make  his  own  conditions. 

And  although  it  be  true,  that,  as  we  all  protested 
in  our  examinations  and  arraignments,  we  never 
resolved  of  doing  hurt  to  her  Majesty's  person,  for 
in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there  set  down  any 
such  purpose;  yet,  I  know,  and  must  confess,  if  we 
had  failed  of  our  ends,  we  should,  rather  than  have 
been  disappointed,  even  have  drawn  blood  from  her- 
self. From  henceforward  he  dealt  no  more  with 
me  herein,  until  he  was  discharged  of  his  keeper  at 
Essex-house.  And  then,  he  again  asked  mine  ad- 
vice, and  disputed  the  matter  with  me  ;  but  resolved 
not.  I  went  then  into  the  country,  and  before  he 
sent  for  me,  which  was  some  ten  days  before  his 
rebellion,  I  never  heard  more  of  the  matter.  And 
then  he  wrote  unto  me  to  come  up,  upon  pretence 
of  making  some  assurances  of  land,  and  the  like. 
I  will  leave  the  rest  unto  my  confessions,  giving  to 
that  honourable  lord  admiral,  and  worthy  Mr.  Se- 
cretary, to  whom  I  beseech  you.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
commend  me ;  I  can  requite  their  favourable  and 
charitable  dealing  with  me,  with  nought  else  but 


my  prayers  for  them.  And  1  beaeeeh  God  of  hia 
mercy,  to  save  and  preserve  the  qoeen,  who  haili 
given  comfort  to  my  soul,  in  that  I  hear  she  luth 
forgiven  me  all,  Imt  the  sentence  of  the  law,  vhirh 
I  most  worthily  deserved,  and  do  moat  wiUingly  em- 
brace; and  hope  that  God  wiU  have  mercy  snd 
compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended  him  as  mmy 
ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.  I  have  led  a  life 
so  far  from  his  precepts,  as  no  sinner  more.  God 
forgive  it  me,  and  forgive  me  my  wicked  thought^ 
my  licentious  life,  and  this  right  arm  of  mine,  vhieh, 
I  fear  me,  hath  drawn  blood  in  this  last  action. 
And  I  beseech  you  all  bear  witness,  that  I  die  i 
catholic,  yet  so,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the 
death  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  by  his  merits,  nttf 
ascribing  any  thing  to  mine  own  works.  And  I  trc«t 
you  are  all  good  people*  and  your  prayers  rosy  profi 
me.  Farewell,  my  worthy  lord  Gray,  and  my  loid 
Compton,  and  to  you  all ;  God  send  you  both  to 
live  long  in  honour.  I  will  desire  to  say  a  fev 
prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly. 

With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  towards  the 
executioner ;  and  the  minister  offering  to  speak  with 
him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and  besought  that 
his  conscience  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he  wm 
resolved ;  which  he  desired  for  God's  sake.  W^er^ 
upon  commandment  was  given,  that  the  roinistfr 
should  not  intemipt  him  any  farther.  After  which 
he  prepared  himself  to  the  block,  and  so  died  Terr 
manfully  and  resolutely. 


An  Abstract  out  of  the  Earl  of  Essex^M  Confemm 
under  his  own  hand. 

Upon  Saturday  the  twenty-first  of  February,  aftrr 
the  late  earl  of  Essex  had  desired  us  to  cotne  to  him, 
as  well  to  deliver  his  knowledge  of  those  treasow, 
which  he  had  formerly  denied  at  the  bar,  as  al«o  to 
recommend  his  humble  and  earnest  request,  that  ber 
Majesty  would  be  pleased,  out  of  her  grace  and 
favour,  to  suffer  him  to  die  privately  in  the  Tower; 
he  did  marvellous  earnestly  desire,  that  we  wwiW 
suffer  him  to  speak  unto  Cuffe  his  secretary :  sgsinst 
whom  he  vehemently  complained  unto  ws,  to  haw 
been  a  principal  instigator  to  these  violent  courses 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Wherein  he  protested 
that  he  chiefly  desired  that  he  might  make  it  «ppe« 
that  he  was  not  the  only  persuader  of  those  great 
offences  which  they  had  committed ;  but  thstBIant, 
Cuffe,  Temple,  besides  those  other  persons  who 
were  at  the  private  conspiracy  at  Drury-hoose,  to 
which,  though  these  three  were  not  called,  yet  they 
were  privy,  had  most  malicious  and  bloody  purposei 
to  subvert  the  state  and  government ;  which  conU 
not  have  been  prevented,  if  his  project  had  goofi 
forward. 

This  request  being  granted  him,  and  Cuffe  broogbt 
before  him,  he  there  directly  and  vehemeallf 
charged  him  ;  and  among  other  speeches  used  thf* 
words  :  "  Henry  Cuffe,  call  to  God  for  meicf*  ^ 
to  the  queen,  and  deserve  it  by  dedaring  troth. 
For  1,  that  must  now  prepare  for  another  wH 
have  resolved  to  deal  clearly  with  God  and  ibeiMiH- 
and  must  needs  say  this  to  you  ;  You  have  b^eaiW 
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«f  the  chiefeat  instigators  of  me  to  all  these  my  dis- 
hfi\  courses  into  which  I  have  fallen." 
tatifled  bf  no.  MiBSTOif,  c.  & 

Tea  BUCKB0B8T, 

ffOTrinaBAH, 

BO.  CROll.. 


fkt  Barl  of  Essex  his  Confession  to  three  Minis- 
terSt  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  25/A  of 
Ffhnuny,  1600. 

Trs  late  earl  of  Essex  thanked  God  most  heartily, 
tithe  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight  into  his 
ffFDce,  being  sorry  he  had  so  stood  upon  his  justi- 
jbtion  at  his  arraignment,  for  he  was  since  that 
lieome  another  inan. 

LHe  thanked  God  that  his  course  was  so  prevented; 
if  his  project  had  taken  effect,  God  knows,  said 
|r,  what  barm  it  had  wrought  in  the  realm. 
;  He  humbly  thanked  her  Majesty,  that  he  should 


die  in  so  private  a  manner,  lest  the  acclamation  of 
the  people  might  have  been  a  temptation  unto  him. 
To  which  he  added,  that  all  popularity  and  trust 
in  man  was  vain :  the  experience  whereof  himself 
had  felt 

He  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  to  God,  that 
he  was  thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  realm. 

He  publicly  in  his  prayer  and  protestation,  as 
also  privately,  aggravated  the  detestation  of  his  of- 
fence ;  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of  them  that 
were  present  at  the  execution,  he  exaggerated  it 
with  four  epithets,  desiring  God  to  forgive  him  his 
great,  his  bloody,  his  crying,  and  his  infectious  sin : 
which  word  infectious  he  privately  had  explained 
to  us,  that  it  was  a  leprosy  that  had  infected  far  and 
near. 

THOMAS  MONFORD, 
WILLIAM  BARLOW, 
ABDY  ASHTON,  his  chaplain. 
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IMPUTATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TO  THB  EIGHT  BONOCaABLE  HIS  VBBY  GOOD  LOSD 


THE  EARL  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 


It  may  please  yonr  good  lordship,  I  cannot  he 
|Bonnt,  and  ought  to  he  sensible  of  the  wrong 
Vto  I  sustain  in  common  speech,  as  if  I  had  been 
IW  or  unthankful  to  that  noble,  but  unfortunate 
itti,  the  earl  of  Essex :  and  for  satisfying  the  vul- 
|kr  iort,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  it ;  though  I  love 
^good  name,  but  yet  as  an  handmaid  and  attend- 
M  of  honesty  and  virtue.  For  I  am  of  his  opinion 
ftst  said  pleasantly,  "  That  it  was  a  shame  to  him 
^  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress  to  make  love  to 
fce  vaidng.woman ;"  and  therefore  to  woo  or  court 
DQoiinoo  feme,  otherwise  than  it  followeth  on  honest 
"*»et,  1,  for  my  part,  find  not  myself  fit  or  dis- 
M^  But,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  worldly 
*feg  that  concemeth  myself,  which  I  hold  more 
W  than  the  good  opinion  of  certain  persons; 
•wmg  which  there  is  none  I  would  more  willingly 
r^  latistaction  unto  than  to  your  lordship.  First, 
^•ewwe  you  loved  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  therefore 
■^  not  be  partial  towards  me,  which  is  part  of  that 
I  dciire :  next,  because  it  hath  ever  pleased  you  to 
**^  yourself  to  me  an  honourable  friend,  and  so 
^  b«senes«  in  me  to  seek  to  satisfy  you :  and  lastly, 

▼OL  L  2   F 


because  I  know  your  lordship  is  excellently  grounded 
in  the  true  rules  and  habits  of  duties  and  moralities, 
which  must  be  they  which  shall  decide  this  matter; 
wherein,  my  lord,  my  defence  needeth  to  be  but 
simple  and  brief;  namely,  that  whatsoever  I  did 
concerning  that  action  and  proceeding,  was  done  in 
my  duty  and  service  to  the  queen  and  the  state ;  in 
which  I  would  not  show  myself  false-hearted  nor 
faint-hearted,  for  any  man's  sake  living.  For  every 
honest  man  that  hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will 
forsake  his  king  rather  than  forsake  God,  and  for- 
sake his  friend  rather  than  forsake  his  king;  and 
yet  will  forsake  any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  in  some  cases,  rather  than  forsake 
his  friend.  I  hope  the  world  hath  not  forgotten 
these  degrees,  else  the  heathen  saying,  "  Amiens 
usque  ad  aras,"  shall  judge  them. 

And  if  any  man  shall  say,  I  did  officiously  intrude 
myself  into  that  business,  because  I  had  no  ordinary 
place ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  the  business  in 
effect  that  passed  the  hands  of  the  learned  counsel, 
either  of  states  or  revenues,  these  many  years, 
wherein  I  was  continually  used.     For,  as  your  lord- 
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ship  may  remember,  the  queen  knew  her  strength 
so  well,  as  she  looked  her  word  should  be  a  war- 
rant ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  choicest  princes 
before  her,  did  not  «lways  tie  her  trust  to  place, 
but  did  sometime  divide  private  favour  from  office. 
And  I  for  my  part,  though  I  was  not  so  unseen  in 
the  world,  but  I  knew  the  condition  was  subject  to 
envy  and  peril ;  yet  because  I  knew  again  she  was 
constant  in  her  favours,  and  made  an  end  where 
she  began ;  and  especially  because  she  upheld  me 
with  extraordinary  access,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  confidence  and  grace,  I  resolved  to  endure  it  in 
expectation  of  better.  But  my  scope  and  desire  is, 
that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
honourable  patience  to  know  the  truth,  in  some 
particularity,  of  all  that  passed  in  this  cause,  where- 
in I  had  any  part,  that  you  may  perceive  how 
honest  a  heart  I  ever  bare  to  my  sovereign,  and 
to  my  country,  and  to  that  nobleman,  who  had  so 
well  deserved  of  me,  and  so  well  accepted  of  my 
deservings,  whose  fortune  I  cannot  remember 
without  much  grief,  But  for  any  action  of  mine 
towards  him,  there  is  nothing  that  passed  me  in 
my  life-time,  that  comcth  to  my  remembrance  with 
more  clearness,  and  less  check  of  conscience  :  for  it 
will  appear  to  your  lordship,  that  I  was  not  only 
not  opposite  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  but  that  I  did  oc- 
cupy the  utmost  of  my  wits,  and  adventure  my  for- 
tune with  the  queen,  to  have  redintegrated  his,  and 
so  continued  faithfully  and  industriously,  till  his  last 
fatal  impatience,  for  so  I  will  call  it,  after  which  day 
there  was  not  time  to  work  for  him  :  though  the 
same,  my  affection,  when  it  could  not  work  on  the 
subject  proper,  went  to  the  next,  with  no  ill  effect 
towards  some  others,  who,  I  think,  do  rather  not 
know  it,  than  not  acknowledge  it  And  this  I  will 
assure  your  lordship,  I  will  leave  nothing  untold, 
that  is  truth,  for  any  enemy  that  I  have,  to  add ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  I  must  reserve  much  which  makes 
for  me,  in  many  respects  of  duty,  which  I  esteem 
above  my  credit :  and  what  I  have  here  set  down  to 
your  lordship,  I  protest,  as  I  hope  to  have  any  part 
in  God's  favour,  is  true. 

It  is  well  known,  how  I  did  many  years  since  dedi- 
cate my  travels  and  studies  to  the  use,  and  as  I  may 
term  it,  service  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  which,  I  pro- 
test before  God,  I  did  not,  making  election  of  him  as 
the  likeliest  mean  of  mine  own  advancement,  but  out 
of  the  humour  of  a  man,  that  ever  from  the  time  I 
had  any  use  of  reason,  whether  it  were  reading  upon 
good  books,  or  upon  the  example  of  a  good  father, 
or  by  nature,  I  loved  my  country  more  than  was 
answerable  to  my  fortune ;  and  I  held  at  that  time 
my  lord  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to 
the  state,  and  therefore  I  applied  myself  to  him  in 
a  manner  which  I  think  happeneth  rarely  among 
men  :  for  I  did  not  only  labour  carefully  and  indus- 
triously in  that  he  set  me  about,  whether  it  were 
matter  of  advice  or  otherwise,  but,  neglecting  the 
queen's  service,  mine  own  fortune,  and  in  a  sort  my 
vocation,  I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  ruminate  with 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  propositions 
and  memorials  of  any  thing  that  might  concern  his 
lordship's  honour,  fortune,  or  service.     And  when, 


not  long  after  I  entered  into  this  eouxve,  my  brottier 
Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  came  from  bejrond  the  seat, 
being  a  gentleman  whose  ability  the  worid  tsketfa 
knowledge  of  for  matters  of  state,  especially  foreign. 
I  did  likewise  knit  his  serviee  to  be  at  my  lord's 
disposing.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  must  and  will 
ever  acknowledge  my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  fovoor 
towards  me ;  and  last  of  all  his  liberality,  having 
infeoffed  me  of  land  which  I  sold  for  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Reynold  Nicholas,  which 
I  think,  was  more  worth ;  and  that  at  such  a  time, 
and  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumstances,  as  the 
manner  was  as  much  as  the  matter ;  which,  tfaoogh 
it  be  but  an  idle  digression,  yet  because  I  am 
not  willing  to  be  short  in  commemoration  of  his 
benefits,  I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  lordship 
with  relating  to  yon  the  manner  of  it  After  the 
queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's  place,  for 
the  which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  and 
earnest  suitor  on  my  beh^f,  it  pleased  him  to  come 
to  me  from  Richmond  to  Twicknam  Park,  and  brake 
with  me,  and  said:  "  Mr.  Bacon,  the  queen  hath 
denied  me  the  place  for  you,  and  hath  placed  an- 
other ;  I  know  you  are  the  least  part  of  year  own 
matter,  but  you  fare  ill  because  you  have  ehoses 
me  for  your  mean  and  dependence ;  yon  have  spent 
your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters;  I  die,"  these 
were  his  very  word^  "  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
your  fortune,  you  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece 
of  land  which  I  will  bestow  upon  you."  My  an- 
swer, I  remember,  was,  that  for  my  fortune  it  was 
no  great  matter ;  but  that  his  lordship's  ofler  madr 
me  call  in  mind  what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when  I 
was  in  France,  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  tamed 
all  his  estate  into  obligations:  meaning  that  he 
had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound  nnza- 
bers  of  persons  to  him.  •'  Now,  my  lord,  said  1,  1 
would  not  have  you  imitate  his  conrse,  nor  torn  your 
estate  thus  by  great  gifts  into  obligations,  for  yon 
will  find  many  bad  debtors."  He  bade  me  take  no 
care  for  that,  and  pressed  it:  whereupon  I  said, 
"  My  lord,  I  see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  boU 
land  of  your  gift ;  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of 
doing  homage  in  law?  Always  it  is  with  a  saving 
of  his  faith  to  the  king  and  his  other  lords  ;  and 
therefore,  my  lord,  said  I,  I  can  be  no  more  yonrs 
than  I  was,  and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings: 
and  if  I  grow  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  will  give  ne 
leave  to  give  it  back  again  to  some  of  your  nnre^ 
warded  followers." 

But  to  return :  sure  I  am,  though  I  can  arro^gate 
nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a  faithful  remcfli- 
brancer  to  his  lordship,  that  while  I  had  moat  ext& 
with  him  his  fortune  went  on  best :  and  yet  in  lw» 
main  points  we  always  directly  and  contradictaii(f 
differed,  which  I  will  mention  to  your  ]ordahi|v  W 
cause  it  giveth  light  to  all  that  foUowed,  The  «ae 
was,  I  ever  set  this  down,  that  the  only  comae  t^  fae 
held  with  the  queen,  was  by  obsequionsaesa  mM 
observance :  and  I  remember  I  would  uanall^  «a- 
gage  confidently,  that  if  he  would  take  that  canfc 
constantly,  and  with  choice  of  good  particolw  ^ 
express  it,  the  queen  would  be  brovglit  hk  titKt  ^ 
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&hftsaerti8*s  question,  to  ask,  "*  What  should  be  done 
to  the  man  that  the  king  would  honour  ?"  Meaning 
that  her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where  there 
wu  a  tme  eoncurrence  :  which  I  knew  in  her  na- 
ture to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
lettled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be  brought  to 
nothing  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity  and  authority  ; 
nod  I  well  remember,  when  by  violent  courses  at 
any  time  he  had  got  hit  will,  he  would  ask  me, 
-  Now,  Sir,  whose  principles  be  true  ?"  And  I 
wouM  again  say  to  him ;  **  My  lord,  these  courses 
lie  like  to  hot  waters,  they  will  help  at  a  pang;  but 
if  jou  use  them  you  shall  spoil  the  stomach,  and 
joa  shall  be  fain  still  to  make  them  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  will  lessen  their 
operation ; "  with  much  other  variety,  wherewith  I 
(tied  to  touch  that  string.  Another  point  was,  that 
I  always  Tehemently  dissuaded  him  from  seeking 
jfTcitness  by  a  military  dependence,  or  by  a  popular 
dependence,  as  that  which  would  breed  in  the  queen 
jealoQsy,  in  himself  presumption,  and  in  the  state 
perturbation:  and  1  did  usually  compare  them  to 
kanis's  two  wings,  which  were  joined  on  with  wax, 
and  would  make  him  venture  to  soar  too  high,  and 
tbeo  fail  him  at  the  height.  And  I  would  farther 
tty  unto  him ;  "  My  lord,  stand  upon  two  feet,  and 
ttj  not  upon  two  wings :  the  two  feet  are  the  two 
kinds  of  justice,  commutative,  and  distributive :  use 
your  greatness  for  advancing  of  merit  and  virtue, 
lod  rdieving  wrongs  and  burthens ;  you  shall  need 
BO  other  art  or  finesse  :*'  but  he  would  tell  me,  that 
opinion  came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe. 
Bot  it  is  very  true,  that  I,  that  never  meant  to 
inthral  myself  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  nor  any  other 
man,  more  than  stood  with  the  public  good,  did, 
tboogh  I  could  little  prevail,  divert  him  by  all 
m«aos  possible  from  courses  of  the  wars  and  popu- 
l^ty :  for  I  saw  plainly  the  queen  must  either  live 
<)(  die ;  if  she  lived,  then  the  times  would  be  as  in 
the  declination  of  an  old  prince ;  if  she  died,  the 
times  would  be  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  new ;  and 
tkst  if  his  lordship  did  rise  too  fast  in  these  courses, 
the  times  might  be  dangerous  for  him,  and  he  for 
^m.  Nay,  I  remember,  I  was  thus  plain  with 
bim  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands,  when  I  saw 
^cry  spring  pnt  forth  such  actions  of  charge  and 
pn)vocation,  that  I  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  when  I 
came  first  unto  you,  I  took  you  for  a  physician  that 
deared  to  care  the  diseases  of  the  state  ;  but  now  I 
doabt  you  will  be  like  those  physicians  which  can 
be  content  to  keep  their  patients  low,  because  they 
»ould  always  be  in  request^'  Which  plainness  he 
D^rertheless  took  very  well,  as  he  had  an  excellent 
<«r,  and  was  patientissimus  ven,  and  assured  me  the 
^»»e  of  the  realm  required  it :  and  1  think  this 
•peech  of  mine,  and  the  like  renewed  afterwards, 
pricked  him  to  write  that  Apology  which  is  in 
many  men's  hands. 

'  But  this  diflTerence  in  two  points  so  main  and  ma- 
*«rial,  bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of 
PV^YK^tness,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom  to 
wmmmiicate  where  they  think  their  courses  not 
approved,  between  his  lordship  and  myself ;  so  as 
'  w«s  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some  year  and 
2  F  2 


a  half  before  his  lordship's  going  into  Ireland,  as  in 
former  time :  yet,  nevertheless,  touching  his  going 
into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him  expressly,  and  in  a  set 
manner,  to  desire  mine  opinion  and  counsel.  At 
which  time  I  did  not  only  dissuade,  but  protest 
against  his  going ;  telling  him  with  as  much  vehe- 
mency  and  asseveration  as  I  could,  that  absence  in 
that  kind  would  exulcerate  the  queen's  mind,  whereby 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  himself  so 
as  to  give  her  sufiScient  contentment ;  nor  for  her  to 
carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  counte- 
nance :  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and 
ill  for  the  state.  And  because  I  would  omit  no  ar- 
gument, I  remember  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty 
of  the  action ;  setting  before  him  out  of  histories, 
that  the  Irish  was  such  an  enemy  as  the  ancient 
Gauls,  or  Britons,  or  Germans  were ;  and  that  we 
saw  how  the  Romans,  who  had  such  discipline  to 
govern  their  soldiers,  and  such  donatives  to  encou- 
rage them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  to  levy 
them :  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemies, 
which  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and  the 
sharpness  of  their  sword,  and  had  the  natural  ele- 
mental advantages  of  woods,  and  bogs,  and  hardness 
of  bodies,  they  ever  found  they  had  their  hands  full 
of  them ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  going  over 
with  such  expectation  as  he  did,  and  through  the 
churlishness  of  the  enterprise  not  like  to  answer  it, 
would  mightily  diminish  his  reputation :  and  many 
other  reasons  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any 
thing  in  my  life-time  dealt  with  him  in  like  earnest- 
ness by  speech,  by  writing,  and  by  all  the  means  I 
could  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see  his  over- 
throw chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that  journey, 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judgment 
upon  future  contingents.  But  my  lord,  howsoever 
his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was 
shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  might 
have  been  prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  I  saw 
then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard  of  the 
evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeeded  in  the 
queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  1  was  still  in  watch 
to  find  the  best  occasion  that  in  the  weakness  of  my 
power  I  could  either  take  or  minister,  to  pull  him 
out  of  the  fire,  if  it  had  been  possible :  and  not  long 
after,  methought  I  saw  some  overture  thereof,  which 
I  apprehended  readily ;  a  particularity  which  I 
think  to  be  known  to  very  few,  and  the  which  I  do 
the  rather  relate  unto  your  lordship,  because  I  hear 
it  should  be  talked,  that  while  my  lord  was  in  Ire- 
land I  revealed  some  matters  against  him,  or  I  can- 
not tell  what ;  which  if  it  were  not  a  mere  slander, 
as  the  rest  is,  but  had  any,  though  never  so  little, 
colour,  was  surely  upon  this  occasion.  The  queen 
one  day  at  Nonesuch,  a  little,  as  I  remember,  before 
Cufie's  coming  over,  where  1  attended  her,  showed 
a  passionate  distaste  of  my  lord's  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  as  if  they  were  unfortunate,  without  judg- 
ment, contemptuous,  and  not  without  some  private 
end  of  his  own,  and  all  that  might  be ;  and  was 
pleased,  as  she  spake  of  it  to  many  that  she  trusted 
least,  so  to  fall  into  the  like  speech  with  me. 
Whereupon  I,  who  was  still  awake,  and  true  to  my 
grounds  which  I  thought  surest  for  my  lord's  good. 
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kiiid  to  this  effect :  "*  Madjun,  I  know  not  the 
paiticulara  of  eiitate,  and  1  know  thU,  that  princes' 
cut  tons  must  have  no  abrupt  periods  or  conclo- 
ftioiM  i  but  otherwise  I  would  think,  that  if  jou 
had  my  lord  of  Bssex  here  with  a  white  staff  in 
hi«  hand,  as  ay  lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  con- 
tinued hin  still  about  you  for  society  to  yourself, 
a»d  for  an  honour  and  ornament  to  yoor  attendance 
and  court  in  the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in  the 
idye^  of  foreign  ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his 
right  element ;  for  to  discontent  him  as  you  do, 
and  yet  to  put  arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may 
be  a  kind  of  temptation  to  make  him  prore  cum- 
bersome and  unruly.  And  therefore  if  you  would 
imponere  bonam  clausulam,  and  send  for  him  and 
satisfy  him  with  honour  here  near  you,  if  your 
aflUirs,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  will  permit  it,  I  think  were  the  best  way." 
Which  course  your  lordship  knoweth,  if  it  had 
been  taken,  then  all  had  been  well,  and  no  con- 
tempt in  my  lord's  coming  over,  nor  continuance  of 
these  jealousies,  which  that  employment  of  Ireland 
bred,  and  my  lord  here  in  his  former  greatness. 
Well,  the  next  news  that  1  heard  was,  that  my  lord 
was  come  over,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  his 
chamber  for  leaving  Ireland  without  the  queen's 
licence ;  this  was  at  Nonesuch,  where,  as  my  duty 
was,  I  came  to  his  lordship,  and  talked  with  him 
privately  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked 
mine  opinion  of  the  course  that  was  taken  with  him : 
I  told  him,  "My  lord,  'Nubecula  est,  cito  transibit;' 
it  is  but  a  mist.  But  shall  I  tell  your  lordship,  it  is 
as  mists  are :  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may  perhaps  cause 
a  shower :  if  downwards,  it  will  clear  up.  And 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it  so  as  you  take 
away  by  all  means  all  umbrages  and  distastes  from 
the  queen ;  and  especially  if  I  were  worthy  to  advise 
you,  as  I  have  been  by  yourself  thought,  and  now 
your  question  imports  the  continuance  of  that 
opinion,  observe  three  points:  first,  make  not  this 
cessation  or  peace,  which  is  concluded  with  Tyrone, 
as  a  service  wherein  you  glory,  but  as  a  shuffling 
up  of  a  prosecution  which  was  not  very  fortunate. 
Next,  represent  not  to  the  queen  any  necessity  of 
estate,  whereby,  as  by  a  coercion  or  wrench,  she 
should  think  herself  enforced  to  send  you  back  into 
Ireland,  but  leave  it  to  her.  Thirdly,  seek  access 
importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportingly,  every 
way."  I  remember  ray  lord  was  willing  to  hear 
me,  but  spake  very  few  words,  and  shaked  his  head 
sometimes,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong; 
but,  sure  I  am,  he  did  just  contrary  in  every  one  of 
these  three  points.  After  this,  during  the  while 
since  my  lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's, 
I  came  divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to 
do,  about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business,  as 
is  well  known ;  by  reason  of  which  accesses,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  was  given 
out,  that  I  was  one  of  them  that  incensed  the  queen 
against  my  lord  of  Essex.  These  speeches  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  I  will  not  think,  that  they  grew  any  way 
from  her  Majesty's  own  speeches,  whose  memory  I 
will  ever  honour;  if  they  did,  she  is  with  God,  and 
"Miserum  est  ab  illis  l«di,  de  quibus  non  possis 


qneri."     But  I  must  give  this  testimony  to  my  lei 
Cecil,  that  one  time  in  his  house  at  the  Sawr  t 
dealt  with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  **  Couui 
I  hear  it,  but  I  believe  it  not,  that  you  should  i 
some  ill  office  to  my  lord  of  Essex;  for  my   paj 
I  am  merely  passive,  and  not  active  in  this   m 
tion :  and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  an 
I  lead  her  not;  my  lord  of  Essex  is  one  that  i 
nature  I  could  consent  with  as  well  as  with  any  oo 
living;  the  queen  indeed  is  my  sovereign,  and  I  ai 
her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  the   sanj 
course  I  would  wish  yon  to  take/'     Whereupon 
satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  from  any  such  min<i 
And  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  menl 
inclinadoos  are  opened  more  in  a  toy,  than  in  | 
serious  matter :  a  little  before  that  time,  being  aboti 
the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her  Majesty  had  { 
purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at  Twicknam  Park,  a 
which  time  I  had,  though  I  profess  not  to  be  i 
poet,  prepared  a  sonnet  directly  tending  and  aUudiiM 
to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reconcilement  to  my  Ioni| 
which,  I  remember,  also  I  showed  to  a  great  person 
and  one  of  my  lord's  nearest  friends,  who  commendeij 
it.     This,  though  it  be  as  I  said  but  a  toy,  yet  ii 
showed  plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded ;  and  t 
I  was  ready  not  only  to  do  my  lord  good  offices, 
to  publish  and  declare  myself  for  him  :  and  ne 
was  I  so  ambitious  of  any  thing  in  my  life-time, 
I  was  to  have  carried  some  token  or  favour  from  hi 
Majesty  to  my  lord ;  using  all  the  art  I  had,  both 
procure  her  Majesty  to  send,  and  myself  to  be  t! 
messenger.     For  as  to  tlie  former,  I  feared  not 
allege  to  her,  that  this  proceeding  toward  my  Ionl| 
was  a  thing  towards  the  people  very  nnplaosible 
and  therefore  wished  her  Majesty,  however  she  did, 
yet  to  discharge  herself  of  it,  and  lay  it  upon  othexs; 
and  therefore  that  she  would  intermix  her  proceed- 
ing with  some  immediate  graces  from  herself,  that 
the  world  might  take  knowledge  of  her  princely 
nature  and  goodness,  lest  it  should  alienate  the 
hearts  of  her  people  from  her :  which  I  did  stand 
upon;  knowing  well  that  if  she  once  relented  to 
send  or  visit,  those  demonstrations  would  prove 
matter  of  substance  for  my  lord's  good.     And  to 
draw  that  employment  upon  myself^  I  advised  her 
Majesty,  that  whensoever  God  should  move  her  to 
turn  the  light  of  her  favours  towards  my  lord,  to 
make  signification  to  him  thereof;  that  her  Mijestr, 
if  she  did  it  not  in  person,  would  at  the  least  use 
some  such  mean  as  might  not  entitle  themselves  to 
any  part  of  the  thanks,  as  persons  that  were  thoogbt 
mighty  with  her  to  work  her,  or  to  bring  her  abooi ; 
but  to  use  some  such  as  could  not  be  thought  bat  a 
mere  conduit  of  her  o«n)  goodness.     But  I  coM 
never  prevail  with  her,  though  I  am  persuaded  she 
saw  plainly  whereat  I  levelled ;  and  she  plainly  bsd 
me  in  jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  butitS 
had  inward  and  deep  respects  towards  my  1«4 
more  than  stood  at  that  time  with  her  wifl  soi 
pleasure.     About  the  same  time  I  remembtr  n 
answer  of  mine  in  a  matter  which  had  some  idMV 
with  my  lord's  cause,  which  though  it  grew  b^ 
me,  went  after  about  in  others'  namea.    f^i  1^ 
Majesty  being  mightily  incensed  with  tlmt  book 
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l^hkh  was  dedicated  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  being  a 

^ory  of  the  fint  year  of  king  Henry  IV.  thinking  it 

seditlouB  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  head 

and  faction,  said,  She  had  an  opinion  that 

was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not 

any  plaees  in  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 

jpie  of  treason:  whereto  I  answered;  For  treason 

^tty  I  foond  none,  but  for  felony  very  many. 

lad  vhen  her  Majesty  hastily  asked  me,  Wherein  P 

1  told  her,  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent 

■eft ;  for  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cor- 

plius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into  English,  and 

at  diem  into  his  text.   And  another  time  when  the 

jBeea  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his  writing 

ikose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more 

isehirrotts  author ;  and  said  with  great  indignation, 

kat  she  would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his 

^or:  I  replied;  "Nay,  madam,  he  is  a  doctor, 

Rftr  raek  his  person,*but  rack  his  style ;  let  him  have 

m,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  en- 

fried  to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and 

viU  undertake  by  collating  the  styles  to  judge  whe- 

ler  he  were  the  author  or  no."     But  for  the  main 

itter,  sure  I  am,  when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked 

pmf  opinion  of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one  tenour 

M  into  her ;  That  they  were  ftiults  which  the 

m  might  term  contempts ;  because  they  were  the 

feugressions  of  her  particular  directions  and  in- 

rsetiont:  but  then  what  defence  might  be  made 

*  tbem,  in  regard  of  the  great  interest  the  person 

id  in  her  Majesty's  fiivour ;  in  regard  of  the  great- 

tts  of  his  place,  and  the  ampleness  of  his  commis- 

Bo;  in  regard  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  being 

tioQ  of  war»  which  in  common  cases  cannot  be 

Pd  to  strictness  of  instructions ;  in  regard  of  the 

ktuice  of  the  place,  having  also  a  sea  between, 

WH  his  demands  and  her  commands  must  be  subject 

wmd  and  weather;  in  regard  of  a  council  of  state 

Ireland,  which  he  had  at  his  back  to  avow  his 

upon ;  and  lasdy,  in  regard  of  a  good  in- 

ion  that  he  would  allege  for  himself;  which, 

told  her,  in  some  religions  was  held  to  be  a  suf- 

Rcnt  dispensation  for  God's  commandments,  much 

.  ^  for  princes :  in  all  these  regards,  I  besought 

|(r  Majesty  to  be  advised  again  and  again,  how 

'jfc  brought  the  cause  into  any  public  question. 

iRsy«  I  went  farther;  for  I  told  her,  my  lord  was 

to  eloquent  and  well-spoken  man ;  and  besides  his 

[l^afaee  of  nature  or  art,  he  had  an  eloquence  of 

^ivtdent  which  passed  them  both,  which  was  the 

^  aad  benevolence  of  his  hearers ;  and  therefore, ' 

tti»  when  he  should  come  to  his  answer  for  himself, 

I  l4oabted  his  words  would  have  so  unequal  a  pas- 

I  «fe  above  theirs  that  should  charge  him,  as  would 

I  ^  be  for  her  Majesty's  honour ;  and  therefore 

wlihsd  the  conclusion  might  be,  that  they  might 

«»p  it  up  privately  between  themselves;  and  that 

\  Ae  would  restore  my  lord  to  his  former  attendance, 

•Stii  soime  addition  of  honour  to  take  away  discon- 

•ttt    But  this  I  will  never  deny ;  that  I  did  show 

as  a|»probation  generally  of  his  being  sent  back 

>fua  iota  Ireland,  both  because  it  would  have  carried 

^repagnnqr  with  my  former  discourse,  and  because 

I  Wis  in  nune  own  heart  ftilly  persuaded  that  it  was 


not  good,  either  for  the  queen,  or  for  the  state,  or 
for  himself:  and  yet  I  did  not  dissuade  it  neither, 
but  left  it  ever  as  locus  lubricus.  For  this  particu- 
larity I  do  well  remember,  that  after  your  lordship 
was  named  for  the  place  in  Ireland,  and  not  long 
before  your  going,  it  pleased  her  Majesty  at  White- 
hall to  speak  to  me  of  that  nomination  :  at  which 
time  I  said  to  her;  **  Surely,  madam,  if  you  mean 
not  to  employ  my  lord  of  Essex  thither  again,  your 
Majesty  cannot  make  a  better  choice;"  and  was 
going  on  to  show  some  reason,  and  her  Majesty 
interrupted  me  with  great  passion :  "  Essex !"  said 
she;  '* whensoever  I  send  Essex  back  again  into 
Ireland,  I  will  many  yoo>  claim  it  of  me."  Where- 
unto  I  said;  "Well,  madam,  I  will  release  that 
contract,  if  his  going  be  for  the  good  of  your  state." 
Immediately  after  the  queen  had  thought  of  a  course, 
which  was  also  executed,  to  have  somewhat  pubhshed 
in  the  Star-chamber,  for  the  satisfaction  ef  the 
world,  touching  my  lord  of  Essex  his  restraint,  and 
my  lord  not  to  be  called  to  it ;  but  occasion  to  be 
taken  by  reason  of  some  libels  then  dispersed: 
which  when  her  Majesty  propounded  unto  me,  I 
was  utterly  against  it :  and  told  her  plainly.  That 
the  people  would  say,  that  my  lord  was  wounded 
upon  his  back,  and  that  Justice  had  her  balance 
taken  from  her,  which  ever  consisted  of  an  accusa- 
tion and  defence ;  with  many  other  quick  and  signi- 
ficant terms  to  that  purpose :  insomuch  that,  I  re- 
member, I  said,  that  my  lord  in  foro  famoe,  was  too 
hard  for  her;  and  therefore  wished  her,  as  I  had 
done  before,  to  wrap  it  up  privately.  And  certainly 
I  offended  her  at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with 
me :  for  I  call  to  mind,  that  both  the  Christmas, 
Lent,  and  Easter  term  following,  though  I  came 
divers  times  to  her  upon  law  business,  yet  methought 
her  foce  and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open  to 
me  as  it  was  at  the  first.  And  she  did  directly 
charge  me,  that  I  was  absent  that  day  at  the  Star- 
chamber,  which  was  very  true ;  but  I  alleged  some 
indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  it ;  and  during  all 
the  time  aforesaid,  there  was  altum  silentium  from 
her  to  me  touching  my  lord  of  Essex's  causes. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Easter  term  her  Majesty 
brake  with  me,  and  told  me,  That  she  had  found  my 
words  true :  for  that  the  proceeding  in  the  Star- 
chamber  had  done  no  good,  but  rather  kindled 
factions,  bruits  as  she  termed  them,  than  quenched 
them ;  and  therefore,  that  she  was  determined  now, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  to  proceed  against 
my  lord  in  the  Star-chamber  by  an  information  Ore 
tenus,  and  to  have  my  lord  brought  to  his  answer: 
howbeit,  she  said,  she  would  assure  me,  that  what- 
soever she  did  should  be  towards  my  lord  ''ad 
castigationem,  et  non  ad  destructionem ;"  as  in- 
deed she  had  often  repeated  the  same  phrase  be- 
fore :  whereunto  I  said,  to  the  end  utterly  to  divert 
her,  '*  Madam,  if  you  will  have  me  speak  to  you 
in  this  argument,  1  must  speak  to  yon  as  Friar 
Bacon's  head  spake,  that  said  first.  Time  is ;  and 
then.  Time  was;  and  Time  wiU  never  be:  for 
certainly,  said  I,  it  is  now  far  too  late,  the  matter  is 
cold  and  hath  taken  too  much  wind."  Whereat  she 
seemed  again  offended,  and  rose  from  me ;  and  that 
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resolution  for  a  while  continued :  and  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  Midsummer  term,  I  attending  her,  and 
finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution,  which  I  heard 
of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon  the  like  speech ; 
it  is  true,  that  seeing  no  other  remedy,  I  said  to  her 
sUghtly,  '*  Why,  madam,  if  you  will  needs  have  a 
proceeding,  you  were  best  have  it  in  some  such  sort 
as  Ovid  spake  of  his  mistress  ;  '  est  aliquid  luce  pa- 
tiente  minus ;'  to  make  a  couneil-table  matter  of  it, 
and  there  an  end :"  which  speech  again  she  seemed 
to  take  in  ill  part;  but  yet  I  think  it  did  good  at 
that  time,  and  helped  to  divert  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  information  in  the  Star-chamber.  Never- 
theless, afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more 
solemn  matter  of  the  proceeding;  and  some  few  days 
after,  an  order  was  give  that  the  matter  should  be 
heard  at  York-house,  before  an  assembly  of  counsel- 
lors, peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience  of  men  of 
quality  to  be  admitted :  and  then  did  some  principal 
counsellors  send  for  us  of  the  learned  counsel,  and 
notify  her  Majesty's  pleasure  unto  us ;  save  that  it 
was  said  to  me  qf>enly  by  one  of  them,  that  her 
Majesty  was  not  yet  resolved  whether  she  would 
have  me  forborne  in  the  business  or  na  And  here- 
upon might  arise  that  other  sinister  and  untrue 
speech,  Uiat,  I  hear,  is  raised  of  me,  how  I  was  a 
suitor  to  be  used  against  my  lord  of  Essex  at  that 
time :  for  it  is  very  true,  that  I  that  knew  well  what 
had  passed  between  the  queen  and  me,  and  what  oc- 
casion I  had  given  her  both  of  distaste  and  distrust, 
in  crossing  her  disposition,  by  standing  stedfastly 
for  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  suspecting  it  also  to  be  a 
stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  emulation,  I 
writ  to  her  two  or  three  words  of  compliments,  sig- 
nifying to  her  Majesty,  **  That  if  she  would  be 
pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  lord  of  Essex's  cause, 
out  of  the  consideration  she  took  of  my  obliga- 
tion towards  him,  I  should  reckon  it  for  one  of  her 
greatest  favours;  but  otherwise  desiring  her  Ma- 
jesty to  think  that  I  knew  the  degrees  of  duties ; 
and  that  no  particular  obligation  whatsoever  to  any 
subject  could  supplant  or  weaken  that  entireness  of 
duty  that  I  did  owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service." 
And  this  was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  re- 
spect no  man  that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted : 
but  nevertheless  I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it :  for  I 
judged  that  day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any 
bitterness  or  harshness  between  the  queen  and  my 
lord :  and  therefore,  if  I  declared  myself  fully  ac- 
cording to  her  mind  at  that  time,  which  could  not 
do  my  lord  any  manner  of  prejudice,  I  should  keep 
my  credit  with  her  ever  after,  whereby  to  do  my 
lord  service.  >  Hereupon  the  next  news  that  I  heard 
was,  that  we  were  all  sent  for  again ;  and  that  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  was,  we  all  should  have  parts  in 
the  business  ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  distribution 
of  our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set 
forth  some  undutifiil  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving 
occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him, 
which  was  the  book  before  mentioned  of  king  Henry 
IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and 
said  to  their  lordships,  That  it  was  an  old  matter, 
and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with  the  rest  of  the 


charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland:  and  therefore; 
that  I  having  been  wronged  by  bruits  before,  this 
would  expose  me  to  them  more ;  and  it  woold  be 
said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales.  It  was 
answered  again  with  good  show,  That  beoanae  it 
was  considered  how  I  stood  tied  to  my  lord  of  £aaex, 
therefore  that  part  was  thought  fittest  for  me,  which 
did  him  least  hurt ;  for  that  whereas  aU  the  rest  was 
matter  of  charge  and  aceusatioo,  this  onlj  was  but 
matter  of  caveat  and  admonition.  Wherewith  tbeogb 
I  was  in  mine  own  mind  little  satisfied,  becmoae  I 
knew  well  a  man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  aooie 
faults,  than  admonished  of  some  odiets  :  jel  At 
conclusion  binding  upon  the  queen's  pleasore  di- 
rectly, volens  nolens,  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me ;  which  part,  if  in  the  deliveiy  I 
did  handle  not  tenderiy,  though  no  man  before  me 
did  in  so  clear  terms  free  my  lord  from  all  dialoyidty 
as  I  did,  that,  your  lordship  knoweth,  must  be  aaGrib- 
ed  to  the  superior  duty  I  did  owe  to  the  qnecn's 
fame  and  honour  in  a  public  proceeding,  and  partly 
to  the  intention  I  had  to  uphold  myself  in  credit  and 
strength  with  the  queen,  the  better  to  be  able  te  do 
my  lord  good  oflkes  afterwards :  for  as  soon  aa  this 
day  was  past,  I  lost  no  time ;  but  the  very  next  day 
following,  as  I  remember,  I  attended  her  Majesty, 
fully  resolved  to  try  and  put  in  ure  my  utmost  en- 
deavour, 80  far  as  I  in  my  weakness  could  give  fur- 
therance, to  bring  my  lord  again  speedily  into  court 
and  favour;  and  knowing,  as  I  supposed  at  least,  how 
the  queen  was  to  be  used,  i  thought  that  to  make 
her  conceive  that  the  matter  went  well  then,  was  the 
way  to  make  her  leave  off  there ;  and  I  remember 
well,  I  said  to  her,  "  You  have  now,  madam,  ob* 
tained  victory  over  two  things,  which  the  greatest 
princes  in  the  world  cannot  at  their  wills  subdue ; 
the  one  is  over  fame;  the  other  is  cyver  a  great 
mind :  for  surely  the  world  is  now,  I  hope,  reason- 
ably well  satisfied ;  and  for  my  lord,  he  did  Aaw 
that  humiliation  towards  your  Majesty,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded he  was  never  in  his  life-time  more  fit  for 
your  Majesty's  favour  than  he  is  now:  thercfofe  if 
your  Majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lingering,  but  give 
over  at  die  best,  and  now  you  have  made  so  good  a 
full  point,  receive  him  again  with  tenderness,  I  shall 
then  think,  that  all  that  is  past  is  for  the  best.** 
Whereat,  I  remember,  she  took  exceeding  grest 
contentment,  and  did  often  iterate  and  pot  me  ia 
mind,  that  she  had  ever  said.  That  her  proceediafa 
should  be  ad  reparationem,  and  not  ad  ruinam  ;  as 
who  saith,  that  now  was  the  time  I  should  well  per- 
ceive,  that  that  saying  of  hers  should  prove  trae. 
And  farther  she  willed  me  to  set  down  m  writing  all 
that  passed  that  day.  I  obeyed  her  oommandmcM, 
and  within  some  few  days  after  brought  her  sgsaa 
the  narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  tan 
several  afternoons :  and  when  I  eame  to  that  past 
that  set  forth  my  lord's  own  answer,  which  wan  mf 
principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in  mind,  that  MbtL  was 
extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness  and  re^ 
lenting  towards  my  lord ;  and  told  me  aftenmlk 
speaking  how  well  I  bad  expressed  mf  lofd^s  part. 
That  she  perceived  old  love  would  not  9mtg  ht 
forgotten :  whereunto  I  answered  sadden^,  teft  I 
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hoped  the  meimt  that  hj  herself.  Bot  in  conclusion 
I  did  idvise  her,  That  now  she  had  taken  a  repre- 
iratation  of  the  matter  to  herself,  that  she  would  let 
it  go  no  farther!  *•  For,  madam,"  said  1,  "  the  fire 
Uaseth  well  already,  what  should  you  tumble  it? 
And  besides,  it  may  please  yon  to  keep  a  conreni- 
enee  with  yoorself  in  this  case ;  for  since  your  ex- 
press direction  was,  there  should  be  no  register  nor 
ckrk  to  take  this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memo- 
rial made  op  of  the  proceeding,  why  should  you  now 
do  that  popularly,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be 
done  judicially  ?*'  Whereupon  she  did  agree  that 
that  writing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  I  think 
there  were  not  five  persons  that  ever  saw  it.  But 
from  this  time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of 
that  summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonesuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take  and 
give  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in  his 
fortunes :  which  my  intention  I  did  also  signify  to 
my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  liberty ; 
whereby  I  might  without  peril  of  the  queen's  in* 
digoation  write  to  him ;  and  having  received  from 
his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving  acceptation  of 
my  good  will  and  endeavours,  I  did  apply  it  in  all 
my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were  very  many 
at  tjiat  time :  and  purposely  sought  and  wrought 
npon  other  variable  pretences,  but  only  and  chiefly 
<br  that  purpose.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  did 
not  forbear  to  give  my  lord  from  time  to  time 
fkithful  advertisement  what  1  found,  and  what  I 
wished.  And  I  drew  for  him,  by  his  appointment, 
some  letters  to  her  Majesty ;  which  though  I  knew 
well  his  lordshii^s  gift  and  style  was  ftur  better  than 
mhie  own,  yet,  because  he  required  it,  alleging, 
that  by  his  long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a 
itrtnger  to  the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  was  ready 
to  perform  it :  and  sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of 
tix  weeks  or  two  months,  it  prospered  so  wellt  as  I 
expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attendance. 
And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor 
note  made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  bold- 
est for  him;  in  which  kind  the  particulars  were 
exceeding  many ;  whereof,  for  an  example,  I  will 
remember  to  your  lordship  one  or  two.  As  at  one 
time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  Majesty  was  speaking  of  a 
fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  ease  my 
brother  of  his  gout,  and  asked  me  how  it  went  for- 
ward :  and  I  tdd  her  Majesty,  That  at  the  first  he 
received  good  by  it ;  but  alter  in  the  course  of  his 
cnre  he  foimd  himself  at  a  stay,  or  rather  worse : 
the  queen  said  again,  '*  I  will  tell  you,  Bacon,  the 
error  of  it :  the  manner  of  these  physicians,  and 
especially  these  empirics,  is  to  continue  one  kind  of 
medicine  I  which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to 
draw  out  the  ill  humour ;  but,  after,  they  have  not 
the  £seretion  to  change  the  medicine,  but  apply 
•till  drawing  medicines,  when  they  should  rather 
intend  to  cure  and  corroborate  the  part."  '*  Good 
Lord!  madam,**  said  I,  "  how  wisely  and  apdy  can 
yoQ  speak  and  discern  of  physic  ministered  to  the 
body,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  occa- 
«ott  of  physio  ministered  to  the  mind :  as  now  in 
the  ease  of  my  lord  of  Essex  your  princely  word 
over  was,  that  yoo  intended  ever  to  reform  his  mind, 


and  not  ruin  his  fortune :  I  know  well  you  cannot 
bot  think  that  you  have  drawn  the  humour  suffi- 
ciently r  and  therefore  it  were  more  than  time,  and  it 
were  but  for  doubt  of  mortifying  or  exulcerating, 
that  you  did  apply  and  minister  strength  and  com- 
fort unto  him  :  for  these  same  gradations  of  yours 
are  fitter  to  corrupt  than  correct  any  mind  of  greats 
ness*"  And  another  time  I  remember  she  told  me 
for  news.  That  my  lord  had  written  unto  her  some 
very  dutiful  letters,  and  that  she  had  been  moved  by 
them ;  and  when  she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  she  found  it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a 
suit  for  the  renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines. 
Whereunto  I  replied,  <*  0  madam,  how  doth  your 
Majestf  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  stand  well  together,  which  indeed  nature 
hath  planted  in  all  creatures!  For  there  are  but 
two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection,  the 
other  towards  preservatioii ;  that  to  perfection,  as 
the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  preser- 
vation, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake  or 
prop  that  stands  by  it)  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itsdf.  And  therefore,  madam, 
you  must  distinguish :  my  lord's  desire  to  do  you 
service  is,  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which  he  thinks 
himself  to  be  bom  for ;  whereas  his  desire  to  obtain 
this  thing  of  you,  is  but  for  a  sustentation." 

And  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many  other 
particulars  like  unto  Uiese,  it  was  at  the  self-same 
time  that  1  did  draw,  with  my  lord's  privity,  and  by 
his  appointment,  two  letters,  the  one  written  as 
from  my  brother,  the  other  as  an  answer  returned 
from  my  lord,  both  to  be  by  me  in  secret  manner 
showed  to  the  queen,  which  it  pleased  my  lord  very 
strangely  to  mention  at  the  bar ;  the  scope  of  which 
were  but  to  represent  and  picture  forth  unto  her 
Majesty  my  lord's  mind  to  be  such,  as  I  knew  her 
Majesty  would  fainest  have  had  it:  which  letters 
whosoever  shall  see,  for  they  cannot  now  be  retracted 
or  altered,  being  by  reason  of  my  brother's  or  his 
lordship's  servants'  delivery  long  since  come  into 
divers  hands,  let  him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew 
the  queen,  and  do  remember  those  times,  whether 
they  were  not  the  labours  of  one  that  sought  to 
bring  the  queen  about  for  my  lord  of  Essex  his 
good.  The  truth  is,  that  the  issue  of  all  his  dealing 
grew  to  this,  that  the  queen,  by  some  slackness  of 
my  lord's,  as  I  imagine,  liked  him  worse  and  worse, 
and  grew  more  incensed  towards  him.  Then  she 
remembering  belike  the  continual,  and  incessant, 
and  c<mfident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held 
on  my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me, 
and  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  three  months,  which 
was  between  Michaelmas  and  New-year's-tide  follow- 
ing, would  not  so  much  as  look  <m  me,  but  turned 
away  from  me  with  express  and  purpose-like  discoui^ 
tenance  wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and  at  such  time 
as  I  desired  to  speak  with  her  about  law-business, 
ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refusals,  insomuch  as  it 
is  most  true,  that  immediately  after  New-year's-tide  I 
desired  to  speak  with  her,  and  being  admitted  to  her, 
I  dealt  with  her  plainly ;  and  said,  **  Madam,  I  see  you 
withdraw  your  fiivour  firom  me,  and  now  I  have  lost 
many  friends  for  your  sake,  1  shall  lose  you  too:  you 
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have  put  me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen  call 
enfans  perdus,  that  serve  on  foot  before  horsemen ; 
so  have  you  put  me  into  matters  of  envy  without 
place,  or  without  strength  ;  and  I  know  at  chess  a 
pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  much  played  upon ;  a 
great  many  love  me  not,  because  they  think  I  have 
been  against  my  lord  of  Essex ;  and  you  love  me 
not,  because  you  know  I  have  been  for  him;  yet 
will  I  never  repent  me,  that  I  have  dealt  in  simpli- 
city of  heart  towards  you  both,  without  respect  of 
cautions  to  myself;  and  therefore  vivus  vidensque 
pereo :  if  I  do  break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a 
manner  as  Master  Dorington  did  it,  which  walked 
on  the  battlements  of  the  church  many  days, 
and  took  a  view  and  survey  where  he  should 
fall.  And  so,  madam,  said  I,  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  overthrow ;  only 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you  may 
know  that  it  was  faith  and  not  folly  that  broaght 
me  into  it,  and  so  I  will  pray  for  you."  Upon 
which  speeches  of  mine  uttered  with  some  passion, 
it  is  true  her  Majesty  was  exceedingly  moved ;  and 
accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and  gracious  words 
upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon  this,  Gratia 
mea  suificit,  and  a  number  of  other  sensible  and 
tender  words  and  demonstrations,  such  as  more 
could  not  be ;  but  as  touching  my  lord  of  Essex,  ne 
verbum  quidem.  Whereupon  I  departed,  resting 
then  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter ; 
as  that,  that  I  saw  would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be 
able  to  do  him  any  good.  And  thus  I  made  mine 
own  peace  with  mine  own  confidence  at  that  time ; 
and  this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her  Majesty  before 
the  eighth  of  February,  which  was  the  day  of  my 
lord  of  Essex  his  misfortune ;  after  which  time,  for 
that  I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my  public  service, 
your  lordship  knoweth,  by  the  rules  of  duty,  that  I 
was  to  do  it  honestly,  and  without  prevarication; 
but  for  any  putting  myself  into  it,  I  protest  before 
God,  I  never  moved  either  the  queen,  or  any  person 
living,  concerning  my  being  used  in  the  service, 
either  of  evidence  or  examination :  but  it  was  merely 
laid  upon  me  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows.  And  for 
the  time  which  passed,  I  mean  between  the  arraign- 
ment and  my  lord's  suffering,  I  well  remember  I 
was  but  once  with  the  queen,  at  what  time,  though 
I  durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things  then 
stood,  yet  generally  I  did  both  commend  her  Ma- 
jesty's mercy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  excellent  balm 
that  did  continually  distil  from  her  sovereign  hands, 
and  made  an  excellent  odour  in  the  senses  of  her 
people ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  took  hardiness  to 
extenuate,  not  the  fact,  for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the 
danger,  telling  her,  that  if  some  base  or  cruel-minded 
persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action,  it  might 
have  caused  much  blood  and  combustion :  but  it  ap- 
peared well,  they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to 
play  the  malefactors ;  and  some  other  words  which 
I  now  omit.  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  carriage  of 
myself  in  that  service,  I  have  many  honourable 
witnesses  that  can  tell,  that  the  next  day  after  my 
lord's  arraignment,  by  my  diligence  and  information 
touching  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  offenders,  six 
of  nine  were  stayed,  which  otherwise  had  been  at- 


tainted, I  bringing  their  lordthips^  letter  §m  IM 
stay,  after  the  jury  was  swocn  to  pass  upon  Acmt  • 
near  it  went:  and  how  careful  I  was*  «Dd  nade  i 
my  part,  that  whosoever  was  in  trooUe  about  tta 
matter,  as  soon  as  ever  his  case  was  sufikka^ 
known  and  defined  of,  might  not  eootumeiii  vettitifll 
but  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  many  other  parts,  wbak 
I  am  well  assured  of^  stood  with  the  doty  of  n 
honest  man.  But  indeed  I  will  not  deaj  for  Ih 
case  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  London,  the  qoecn  M 
manding  my  opinion  of  it,  I  told  her,  I  tfaoogin  I 
was  a»  hard  as  many  of  the  rest  Bat  what  vat  Ih 
reason  P  Because  at  that  time  I  had  seen  00I7  hi 
accusation,  and  had  never  been  present  at  any  ex 
amination  of  his ;  and  the  matter  ao  atanding;  1  iw 
been  very  untrue  to  my  service,  if  I  had  not  Mifcm 
that  opinion.  But  afterwards  upon  a  rc-examinstki 
of  some  that  charged  him,  who  weakened  their  on 
testimony,  and  especially  hearing  himadf  viva  voei 
I  went  instantly  to  the  queen,  oat  of  the  aoaadaei 
of  my  conscience,  not  regarding  what  i^nioa  1  hd 
formerly  delivered,  and  told  her  Majeaty  I  waa  mAi 
fied  and  resolved  in  my  cooadenee,  that  for  the  n 
putation  of  the  action,  the  plot  was  to  rounHaiaa 
the  action  farther  by  him  fai  respect  of  his  pha 
than  they  had  indeed  any  intereat  or  intdlipae 
with  him.  It  is  very  troe  alsov  aboat  IhatliaM  ba 
Majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen,  npaa  Uiat  wind 
I  formerly  had  daofi  concerning  the  proeeecting  i 
York-house,  and  likewise  upon  some  other  deekn 
tions,  which  in  former  times  by  her  appointncoi  I 
put  in  writing,  commanded  me  to  pen  that  boil 
which  was  published  for  the  better  aatisfaetiQs  • 
the  world ;  which  I  did,  bot  so,  as  never  seocluj 
had  more  particular  and  express  direetioas  and  m 
structions  in  every  point  bow  to  guide  my  basd  li 
it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  after  that  I  had  mak  I 
first  draught  thereof,  and  propoanded  it  lo  eetUk 
principal  counsellors  by  her  Majesty's  appointan^ 
it  was  perused,  weighed,  censured,  altered,  aad  suA 
almost  a  new  writing,  according  to  their  lsidihi|^ 
better  consideration ;  wherein  their  kndships  mi 
myself  both  were  as  reHgioos  and  eanooM  of  tx^ 
as  desirous  of  sadsfoction :  and  myself  indeel  f«H 
only  words  and  form  of  style  in  porsoing  their  & 
rection.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  albvaBic^ 
it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the  qoeen  httM 
and  some  alterations  made  again  by  her  appoiataKS^: 
nay,  and  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the  qoeea^  vb« 
as  your  lordship  knoweth,  as  she  was  exeeOcBt  ii 
great  matters,  so  she  was  exquisite  in  snsQi  la^ 
tooted  that  I  could  not  forget  my  aneictnt  respect  (• 
my  lord  of  Essex,  in  termii^  him  ever  ny  M  •f 
EsseXf  my  lord  of  Bueaa,  almost  in  every  page  of  tbr 
book,  which  she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  bsveii 
made  Bssex^  or  the  late  eari  of  Euox  :  wheies|« 
of  force  it  was  printed  de  novo,  and  the  fSfSl  (of>f<l 
suppressed  by  her  peremptory  coranundmeot  j 
And  this,  my  good  lord,  to  ny  farthest  renew- 
brance,  is  aU  that  passed  wherein  I  bad  part;  vtiidi 
I  have  set  down  as  near  as  I  eould  in  the  veit 
words  and  speeches  that  were  need,  not  I>c<*^ 
they  are  worthy  the  repetition,  I  mean  those  eCwJ* 
own;  but  to  the  end  your  loidaldp  may  tiveiy  ^ 
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piling  diiecni  between  the  face  of  truth,  and  a 
Rnooth  tale;  and  the  rather  also,  because  in  things 
that  passed  a  good  while  since,  the  very  w<Mrd8  and 
phrases  did  sometimes  bring  to  my  remembrance 
the  matters :  wherein  I  report  me  to  your  honour- 
able judgment,  whether  you  do  not  see  the  traces  of 
an  honest  man :  and  had  I  been  as  well  believed 
fither  by  the  queen  or  by  my  lord,  as  I  was  well 
heard  by  them  both,  both  my  lord  had  been  fortu- 
nate, and  so  had  myself  in  his  fortune. 


To  conclude  therefore,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  this 
long  narration ;  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe  to  hold 
me  in  your  good  opinion,  till  you  know  I  have  de- 
served, or  find  that  I  shall  deserve  the  contrary  ;  and 
so  ever  I  continue 

At  your  Lordship's  honourable  commandments 
very  humbly, 

P.  B. 

y 


A    SPEECH   IN    PARLIAMENT, 


39  OF  ELIZABETH, 


UPON  THE  MOTION  OF  SUBSIDY. 


And  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  consider 
the  time  which  is  spent ;  but  yet  so,  as  I  must  con- 
nder  also  the  matter,  which  is  great  This  great 
aase  was,  at  the  first,  so  materially  and  weightily 
propounded ;  and  after,  in  such  sort  persuaded  and 
enforced ;  and  by  him  that  last  spake,  so  much  time 
taken,  and  yet  to  good  purpose  ;  as  1  shall  speak  at 
&  great  disadvantage :  but  because  it  hath  been  al- 
ways used,  and  the  mixture  of  this  house  doth  so 
require  tt»  that  in  causes  of  this  nature  there  be 
come  speech  and  opinion,  as  well  from  persons  of 
generality,  as  by  persons  of  authority,  I  will  say 
soDiewhatv  and  not  much:  wherein  it  shall  not  be 
fit  for  me  to  enter  into,  or  to  insist  upon  secrets, 
etther  of  her  Migesty's  cofiers,  or  of  her  council ;  but 
my  speech  most  be  of  a  inore  vulgar  nature. 

1  will  not  enter,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  a  laudative 
«peech  of  the  high  and  singular  benefits,  which  by 
her  Majesty's  most  politic  and  happy  government 
we  receive,  thereby  to  incite  you  to  a  retribution ; 
partly  because  no  breath  of  man  can  set  them  forth 
worthily ;  and  partly  because  I  know  her  Majesty 
in  hef  magnammity  doth  bestow  her  benefits  hke 
her  freest  patents,  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo ;  not 
U>oking  for  any  thing  again,  if  it  were  in  respect 
only  of  her  particolar,  but  love  and  loyalty.  Neither 
will  I  now  at  this  time  put  the  case  of  this  realm 
of  England  too  precisely ;  how  it  standeth  with  the 
^object  in  point  of  payments  to  the  crown :  though 
I  coold  make  it  appear  by  demonstration,  what 
opraion  soever  be  conceived,  that  never  subjects 
were  partakers  of  greater  freedom  and  ease ;  and  that 
whether  you  look  abroad  into  other  countries  at  this 
present  time,  or  look  back  to  former  times  in  this 
our  own  coontiy,  we  shall  find  an  exceeding  differ- 
ence in  matter  of  taxes;  which  now  I  reserve  to 
mtntion  i  not  so  much  in  doubt  to  acquaint  your 
ews  with  foreign  strains,  or  to  dig  up  the  sepulchres 
of  Uuied  and  forgotten  impositions,  which  in  this 


case,  as  by  way  of  comparison,  it  is  necessary  you 
understand;  but  because  speech  in  the  house  is  fit 
to  persuade  the  general  point,  and  particularly  is 
more  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  committee: 
neither  will  I  make  any  observations  upon  her 
Majesty's  manner  of  expending  and  issuing  treasure ; 
being  not  upon  excessive  and  exorbitant  donatives ; 
nor  upon  sumptuous  and  unnecessary  triumphs, 
buildings,  or  like  magnificence ;  but  upon  the  pre- 
servation, protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm :  for 
I  dare  not  scan  upon  her  Msjesty's  actions,  which 
it  becometh  me  rather  to  admire  in  silence,  than  to 
gloss  or  discourse  upon  them,  though  with  never  so 
good  a  meaning.  Sure  I  am  that  the  treasure  that 
Cometh  from  you  to  her  Majesty  is  but  as  a  vapour 
which  riseth  from  the  earth,  and  gathereth  into  a 
cloud,  and  stayeth  not  there  long;  but  upon  the 
same  earth  it  falleth  again  :  and  what  if  some  drops 
of  this  do  fall  upon  France  or  Flanders  P  It  is  like 
a  sweet  odour  of  honour  or  reputation  to  our  nation 
throughout  the  world.  But  I  will  only  insist  upon 
the  natural  and  inviolate  law  of  preservation. 

It  is  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  femiliar  truth, 
that  safety  and  preservation  is  to  be  preferred  before 
benefit  or  increase,  inasmuch  as  those  counsels  which 
tend  to  preservation  seem  to  be  attended  with  neces- 
sity :  whereas  those  deliberations  which  tend  to 
benefit,  seem  only  accompanied  with  persuasion. 
And  it  is  ever  gain  and  no  loss,  when  at  the  foot 
of  the  account  there  remains  the  purchase  of  safety. 
The  prints  of  this  are  every  where  to  be  found :  the 
patient  will  ever  part  with  some  of  his  blood  to  save 
and  clear  the  rest :  the  sea-faring  man  will,  in  a 
storm,  cast  over  some  of  his  goods  to  save  and 
assure  the  rest :  the  husbandman  will  afford  some 
foot  of  ground  for  his  hedge  and  ditch,  to  fortify 
and  defend  the  rest.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
puter  will,  if  he  be  wise  and  cunning,  grant  some- 
what that  seemeth  to  make  against  him,  because 
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he  will  keep  himself  within  the  strength  of  his 
opinion,  and  the  hetter  maintain  the  rest.  But  this 
place  advertiseth  me  not  to  handle  the  matter  in  a 
common  place.  I  will  not  deliver  unto  you  that 
which,  upon  a  probatum  est,  hath  wrought  upon 
myself,  knowing  your  affections  to  be  like  mine  own. 
There  hath  fallen  out,  since  the  last  parliament, 
four  accidents  or  occurrents  of  state ;  things  published 
and  known  to  you  all ;  by  every  one  whereof  it 
seemeth  to  me,  in  my  vulgar  understanding,  that 
the  danger  of  this  realm  is  increased:  which  I 
speak  not  by  way  of  apprehending  fear,  for  I  know 
I  speak  to  English  courages;  but  by  way  of  pressing 
provision :  for  I  do  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
kingdoms  and  states  are  entered  into  terms  and 
resolutions  of  hostility  one  against  the  other;  yet 
they  are  many  times  restrained  from  their  attempts 
by  four  impediments : 

The  first  is  by  this  same  aliud  agere :  when  they 
have  their  hands  full  of  other  matters,  which  they 
have  embraced,  and  serveth  for  a  diversion  of  their 
hostile  purposes. 

The  next  is,  when  they  want  the  commodity  or 
opportunity  of  some  places  of  near  approach. 

The  third,  when  they  have  conceived  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulty  and  churlishness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

And  the  fourth  is,  when  a  state,  through  the  age 
of  the  monarch,  groweth  heavy  and  indisposed  to 
actions  of  great  peril  and  motion :  and  this  dull  hu- 
mour is  not  sharpened  nor  inflamed  by  any  provoca- 
tions or  scorns.  Now  if  it  please  you  to  examine, 
whether  by  removing  the  impediments,  in  these  four 
kinds,  the  danger  be  not  grown  so  many  degrees 
nearer  us  by  accidents,  as  I  said,  fresh,  and  all  dated 
since  the  last  parliament 

Soon  after  the  last  parliament,  you  may  be  pleased 
to  remember  how  the  French  king  revolted  from  his 
religion ;  whereby  every  man  of  common  understand- 
ing may  infer,  that  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain  is  more  reconcilable,  and  a  greater  inclination 
of  affairs  to  a  peace  than  before  :  which  supposed, 
it  followeth,  Spain  shall  be  more  free  to  intend  his 
malice  against  this  realm. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  it  is  also  notorious  in 
every  man's  knowledge  and  remembrance,  that  the 
Spaniards  have  possessed  themselves  of  that  avenue 
and  place  of  approach  for  England,  which  was  never 
in  the  hands  of  any  king  of  Spain  before ;  and  that 
is  Calais;  which  in  true  reason  and  consideration  of 
estate  of  what  value  or  service  it  is,  I  know  not ; 
but  in  common  understanding,  it  is  a  knocking  at 
our  doors. 

Since  the  last  parliament  also  that  ulcer  of  Ireland, 
which  indeed  brake  forth  before,  hath  run  on  and 
raged  more  :  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  attractive 
to  the  ambition  of  the  council  of  Spain,  who  by  for- 
mer experience  know  of  how  tough  a  complexion  this 
realm  of  England  is  to  be  assailed  ;  and  therefore, 
as  rheums  and  fluxes  of  humours,  is  like  to  resort  to 
that  part  which  is  weak  and  distempered. 

And  lastly,  it  is  famous  now,  and  so  will  be  many 


ages  hence,  how  by  these  two  sea-jonrneyi  ve  bt«« 
braved  him,  and  objected  him  to  acorn ;  so  thst  m 
blood  can  be  so  frozen  or  mortified,  bat  must  nndi 
take  flames  of  revenge  upon  so  mighty  a  diignee. 

So  as  this  concurrence  of  occnrrents,  aU  siaee  m 
last  assembly,  some  to  deliver  and  free  our  estmiei 
some  to  advance  and  bring  him  on  bis  way,  lomc  H 
tempt  and  allure  him,  some  to  spur  on  and  provili 
him,  cannot  but  threaten  an  increase  of  our  peril  il 
great  proportion. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  but  rednce  to  the  aft 
mory  of  this  house  one  other  argument,  for  aail 
and  large  providing  and  supplying  treasmv :  m 
this  it  is : 

I  see  men  do  with  great  alacrity  and  qont  |«i 
ceed  when  they  have  obtained  a  course  they  lo^ 
wished  for  and  were  restrained  from.  Myself  a 
remember  both  in  this  honourable  assembly,  aulj 
all  other  places  of  this  realm,  how  forward  and  afl 
tionate  men  were  to  have  an  invasive  war.  Tl| 
we  would  say,  a  defensive  war  was  like  eatiog  i 
consuming  interest,  and  needs  we  would  be  a^hi 
turers  and  assailants  i  **  Habes  quod  tota  mcnte  | 
tisti :"  shall  we  not  now  make  it  good  ?  espeeia 
when  we  have  tasted  so  prosperous  fnat  of  i 
desires. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  invasive 
achieved  with  great  felicity,  ravished  a  stnc^  ^ 
famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  t^ 
countries ;  brought  them  to  such  dearpair  u  t 
fired  themselves  and  their  Indian  fleet  in  sscril 
as  a  good  odour  and  incense  unto  Qod  for  the 
and  barbarous  cruelties  which  they  have 
upon  the  poor  Indians,  whither  that  fleet  wu  m 
ing;  disordered  their  reckonings  so^  as  the 
news  we  heard  of  was  nothing  but  protestingof 
and  breaking  credit 

The  second  journey  was  with  notable  resofadj 
home  up  against  weather  and  all  diflSeultiei :  I 
besides  the  success  in  amusing  him  and  puttiof  H 
to  infinite  charge,  sure  I  am  it  was  like  a  Tttt^ 
or  Parthian's  bow,  which  shooteth  backwari  il 
had  a  most  strong  and  violent  efleet  and  oj 
both  in  France  and  Flanders ;  "so  that  oar  mt| 
hours  and  confederates  have  re^>ed  the  hsrretf 
it ;  and  while  the  life-blood  of  Spain  went  io«^ 
to  the  heart,  the  outward  limbs  and  members  ti«i 
bled,  and  could  not  resist  And  lastly,  we  hatt< 
perfect  account  of  all  the  noble  and  good  blooii  ik 
was  carried  forth,  and  of  all  our  sea-walls  and  p4 
shipping,  without  mortality  of  persoQ8»  witck  I 
vessels,  or  any  manner  of  diminotioD.  And  tbil 
have  been  the  happy  effects  of  our  ••  long  sb^  ^ 
much  desired  invasive  war.  i 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  dooU 
but  every  man  will  consent  that  our  gift  nt 
these  two  marks  and  badges :  the  one,  of  the 
of  the  realm  by  so  great  a  proportioo.  sinee  the 
parliament,  increased ;  the  other,  of  the  _ 
we  receive  in  having  obtained  our  so  camest  "H 
ardent  desire  of  an  invasive  war. 
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FOR   HIS   MAJESTY'S   FIRST   COMING    IN. 


[PHEPARRD,  BUT  NOT  USED.] 


Hating  great  cause  at  this  time,  to  be  moved  with 
diTcrsity  of  affections,  we  do  in  first  place  condole 
with  all  our  loTing  subjects  of  England,  for  the  loss 
of  their  so  virtuous  and  excellent  queen ;  being  a 
prince  that  we  always  found  a  dear  sister,  yea  a 
mother  to  ourself  in  many  her  actions  and  advices. 
A  prince,  whom  we  hold  and  behold  as  an  excellent 
pattern  and  example  to  imitate  in  many  her  royal 
rirtuea  and  parts  of  government ;  and  a  prince  whose 
days  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  prolonged ; 
we  reporting  ourselves  not  only  to  the  testimony  of 
our  royal    heart,  but  to  the  judgment  of  all   the 
world,  whether  there  ever  appeared  in  us  any  am- 
bitious or  impatient  desire  to  prevent  God's  appointed 
time.     Neither  are  we  so  partial  to  oinr  own  honour, 
but  that  we  do  in  great  part  ascribe  this  our  most 
peaceable  and  quiet  entrance  and  coming  to  these 
our  crowns,  next  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
knd  our  undoubted  right,  to  the  fruit  of  her  Majesty's 
peaceable  and   quiet  government,  accustoming  the 
people  to  all  loyally  and  obedience.  As  for  that  which 
concemeth  ourselves,  we  would  have  all  our  loving 
sobjecta  ItnoWf  that  we  do  not  take  so  much  glad- 
ness and  contentment  in  the  devolving  of  these  king- 
doms unto   our  royal  person,  for  any  addition  or 
increase  of  glory,  power,  or  riches,  as  in  this,  that 
it  is  so  manifest  an  evidence  unto  us,  especially 
the  manner  of  it  considered,  that  we  stand,  though 
unworthy,  in  God's  favour,  who   hath    put   more 
means  into  our  hands  to  reward  our  friends  and  ser- 
vants, and  to  pardon  and  obliterate  injuries,  and  to 
comfort  and  relieve  the  hearts  and  estates  of  our 
people  and  loving  subjects,  and  chiefly  to  advance 
the  holy  religion  and  church  of  Almighty  God,  and 
to  deserve  well  of  ihe   christian   commonwealth. 
And  more  especially  we  cannot  but  gratulate  and 
rrjoice  in  this  one  point,  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  make  os  the  instrument,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cor- 
nerstone, to  unite  these  two  mighty  and  warlike  na- 
tions of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom. 
For  although  these  two  nations  are  situate  upon  the 
conthient  of  one  island,  and  are  undivided  either  by 
•Wis  or  mountains,  or  by  diversity  of  language ;  and 
although  our  neighbour  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
France  have  already  had  the  happiness  to  be  re- 
united  in  the  several  members  of  those  kingdoms 
formerly  disjoined :  yet  in  this  island  it  appeareth 
•Kit  in  the  records  of  any  true  history,  no  nor  scarcely 


in  the  conceit  of  any  fabulous  narration  or  tradition, 
that  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  ever 
united  under  one  sovereign  prince  before  this  day. 
Which  as  we  cannot  but  take  as  a  singular  honour 
and  favour  of  God  unto  ourselves  ;  so  we  may  con- 
ceive good  hope  that  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom 
standing  distributed  and  counterpoised,  as  by  this 
last  union  they  now  are,  it  will  be  a  foundation  of 
the  universal  peace  of  all  christian  princes  :  and 
that  now  the  strife  that  shall  remain  between  them, 
shall  be  but  an  emulation  who  shall  govern  best, 
and  most  to  the  weal  and  good  of  his  people. 

Another  great  cause  of  our  just  rejoicing  is,  the 
assured  hope  that  we  conceive,  that  whereas  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been  so  long  time  torn  and 
afflicted  with  the  miseries  of  wars,  the  making  and 
prosecuting  of  which  wars  hath  cost  such  an  infinite 
deal  of  blood  and  treasure  of  our  realm  of  England 
to  be  spilt  and  consumed  thereupon ;  we  shall  be 
able,  through  God's  favour  and  assistance,  to  put  a 
speedy  and  an  honourable  end  to  those  wars.  And 
it  is  our  princely  design  and  full  purpose  and  reso- 
lution, not  only  to  reduce  that  nation  from  their 
rebellion  and  revolt,  but  also  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  barbarous  manners  to  justice  and  the  fear  of 
God  ;  and  to  populate,  plant,  and  make  civil  all  the 
provinces  in  that  kingdom :  which  also  being  an 
action  that  not  any  of  our  noble  progenitors,  kings 
of  England,  hath  ever  had  the  happiness  thoroughly 
to  prosecute  and  accomplish,  we  take  so  much  to 
heart,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  for  the  which  God  hath  brought  us  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

Further,  we  cannot  but  take  great  comfort  in  the 
state  and  correspondence  which  we  now  stand  in  of 
peace  and  unity  with  all  christian  princes,  and  other- 
wise, of  quietness  and  obedience  of  our  own  people 
at  home  :  whereby  we  shall  not  need  to  expose  that 
our  kingdom  of  England  to  any  quarrel  or  war,  but 
rather  have  occasion  to  preserve  them  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  openness  of  trade  with  all  foreign 
nations. 

Lastly  and  principally,  we  cannot  but  take  un- 
speakable comfort  in  the  great  and  wonderful  con- 
sent and  unity,  joy  and  alacrity,  wherewith  our 
loving  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  England  have  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  us  their  natural  and  lawful 
king  and  governor,  according  to  our  most  clear  and 
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undoubted  right,  in  so  quiet  and  settled  manner,  as, 
if  we  had  been  long  ago  declared  and  established 
successor,  and  had  taken  all  men's  oaths  and»  ho- 
mages, greater  and  more  perfect  unity  and  readiness 
could  not  have  been.  For  considering  with  our- 
selves, that  notwithstanding  difference  of  religion, 
or  any  other  faction,  and  notwithstanding  our  absence 
8o  far  off,  and  notwithstanding  the  sparing  and  re- 
served communicating  of  one  another's  minds ;  yet 
all  our  loving  subjects  met  in  one  thought  and  voice, 
without  any  the  least  disturbance  or  interruption, 
yea,  hesitation  or  doubtfulness,  or  any  show  thereof; 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  is  a  great  work  of 
God,  who  hath  an  immediate  and  extraordinary 
direction  in  the  disposing  of  kingdoms  and  flows  of 
people's  hearts. 

Wherefore,  after  our  most  humble  and  devout 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
who  hath  established  us  king  and  governor  of 
these  kingdoms ;  we  return  our  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate thanks  unto  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
the  knights  and  gentlemen,  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  generally  unto  our  commons,  and  all  estates  and 
degrees  of  that  our  kingdom  of  England,  for  their 
so  acceptable  first-fruits  of  their  obedience  and 
loyalties  offered  and  performed  in  our  absence; 
much  commending  the  great  wisdom,  courage,  and 
watchfulness  used  by  the  peers  of  that  our  kingdom, 
according  to  the  nobility  of  their  bloods  and  line- 
ages, many  of  them  mingled  with  the  blood  royal ; 
and  therefore  in  nature  affectionate  to  their  rightful 
king;  and  likewise  of  the  counsellors  of  the  late 
queen,  according  to  their  gravity  and  oath,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  good  mistress,  now  a  glorious  saint  in 
heaven,  in  carrying  and  ordering  our  affairs  with 
that  fidelity,  moderation,  and  consent,  which  in  them 
hath  well  appeared;  and  also  the  great  readiness, 
concord,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  principal  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  several  counties,  with  the  head 
ofilcers  of  great  cities,  corporations,  and  towns :  and 
do  take  knowledge  by  name  of  the  readiness  and 
good  £eal  of  that  our  chiefest  and  most  famous  city. 


the  city  of  London,  the  chamber  of  that  oor  kini^ 
dom ;  assuring  them,  that  we  will  be  onto  thatcitj, 
by  all  means  of  confirming  and  increasiiig  tbdr 
happy  and  wealthy  estate,  not  only  a  just  and  gis^ 
cious  sovereign  lord  and  king,  but  a  special  aad 
bountiful  patron  and  benefactor. 

And  we  on  our  part,  as  well  in  remunenUioo  of 
all  their  loyal  and  loving  affections,  as  in  diacfavp 
of  our  princely  oflSce,  do  promise  and  assure  thefl^ 
that  as  all  manner  of  estates  have  concurred  ill 
consented  in  their  duty  and  xeal  towards  qBi  to  Jl 
shall  be  our  continual  care  and  resolution  to  pretenv 
and  maintain  every  several  estate  in  a  happy  aaf 
flourishing  condition,  without  confusion  or  or» 
growing  of  any  one  to  the  prejudice,  diseontentno^ 
or  discouragement  of  the  rest :  and  generally  in  4 
estates  we  hope  God  will  strengthen  and  assist  i^ 
not  only  to  extirpate  all  gross  and  notorioos  atn4 
and  corruptions,  of  simonies,  briberies,  estortisi 
exactions,  oppressions,  vexations,  bortheBSome  p^ 
ments,  and  overcharges,  and  the  like ;  but  fu\k 
to  extend  our  princely  care  to  the  supply  of  the  f4| 
neglects  and  omissions  of  any  thing  that  may  tcfl 
to  the  good  of  our  people.     So  that  eveiy  place  n 
service  that  is  fit  for  the  honour  or  good  of  tbe  cd 
monwealth  shall  be  filled,-  and  no  nsan's  virtoe  li 
idle,  unemployed,  or  unrewarded ;  and  every  g«l 
ordinance  and  constitution,  for  the  amendments 
the  estate  and  times,  be  revived  and  put  in  eieeoHfl 

In  the  mean  time,  minding  by  God's  leave,  all  ddi| 
set  apart,  to  comfort  and  secure  our  loving  mt^ 
in  our  kingdom  of  England  by  our  personal  presnl 
there,  we  require  all  our  loving  subjects  joyftilly  I 
expect  the  same :  and  yet  so,  as  we  signify  our  4 
and  pleasure  to  be,  that  all  such  ceremooietii 
preparations  as  shall  be  made  and  used  to  do  i 
honour,  or  to  express  gratulation,  be  rather  oood 
and  orderly,  than  sumptuous  and  glorious;  todi 
the  expressing  of  magnificence,  that  it  be  rtikl 
employed  and  bestowed  upon  the  funeral  of  the  ' 
queen,  to  whose  memory,  we  are  of  opioioo,  0 
much  honour  cannot  be  done  or  performed. 
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Ai  it  18  a  manifest  token,  or  rather  a  substantial 
effect,  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God,  when 
Idogdoms  are  rent  and  divided,  which  have  formerly 
been  entire  and  united  under  one  monarch  and  go- 
vernor; so,  on  the  contrary  part,  when  it  shall 
please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  kings  reign  as  his 
deputies  and  lieutenants,  to  enlarge  his  commissions 
of  empire  and  sovereignty,  and  to  commit  those  na- 
tions to  one  king  to  govern,  which  he  hath  for- 
merly committed  to  several  kings,  it  is  an  evident 
argument  of  his  great  favour  both  upon  king  and 
upon  people  :  upon  the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  may 
with  comfort  conceive  that  he  is  one  of  those  servants 
to  whom  it  was  said,  "  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  the 
less,  I  will  make  thee  lord  of  more ;"  upon  the  people, 
because  the  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
etpeeially  not  being  scattered,  but  adjacent  and 
compact,  doth  ever  bring  with  it  greater  security  from 
outward  enemies,  and  greater  freedom  from  inward 
bordens,  unto  both  which  people  under  petty  and 
veak  estates  are  more  exposed ;  which  so  happy  fruit 
of  the  union  of  kingdoms  is  chiefly  to  be  understood, 
when  such  conjunction  or  augmentation  is  not  wrought 
by  conquest  and  violence,  or  by  pact  and  submis- 
«oo,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  hereditary  descent 
Por  in  conquest  it  is  commonly  seen,  although 
the  bulk  and  quantity  of  territory  be  increased,  yet 
the  strength  of  kingdoms  is  diminished,  as  well  by 
the  wasting  of  the  forces  of  both  parts  in  the  con- 
flict, as  by  the  evil  coherence  of  the  nation  conquer- 
ing and  conquered,  the  one  being  apt  to  be  insolent, 
and  the  other  discontent;  and  so  both  full  of  jea- 
lousies and  discord.  And  where  countries  are  ai^ 
nexed  only  by  act  of  estates  and  submissions,  such 
•obmisiions  are  commonly  grounded  upon  fear, 
vhich  is  no  good  author  of  continuance,  besides  the 
quarrels  and  revolts  which  do  ensue  upon  condi^ 
tional  and  articulate  subjections :  but  when  the  lines 
of  two  kingdoms  do  meet  in  the  person  of  one 
fijonarch,  as  in  a  true  point  or  perfect  angle ;  and 
|hat  from  marriage,  which  is  the  first  conjunction 
m  hatnan  society,  there  shall  proceed  one  inheritor 
in  Wood  to  several  kingdoms,  whereby  they  are 
actually  united  and  incorporate  under  one  head ;  it 
w  the  work  of  God  and  nature,  whereunto  the  works 
^^  force  and  policy  cannot  attain ;  and  it  is  that 
*^tch  hath  not  in  itself  any  manner  of  seeds  of  dis- 
^  or  disunion,  other  than  such  as  envy  and  ma- 
^P^ity  shall  sow,  and  which  groundeth  an  union, 


not  only  indissoluble,  but  also  most  comfortable  and 
happy  amongst  the  people. 

We  therefore  in  all  humbleness  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  the  great  and  blessed  work  of  Almighty 
God,  that  these  two  ancient  and  mighty  realms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  by  nature  have  no  true 
but  an  imaginary  separation,  being  both  situate  and 
comprehended  in  one  most  famous  and  renowned 
island  of  Great  Britany,  compassed  by  the  ocean, 
without  any  mountains,  seas,  or  other  boundaries  of 
nature,  to  make  any  partition,  wall,  or  trench,  be- 
tween them,  and  being  also  exempted  from  the  first 
curse  of  disunion,  which  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  being  people  of  a  like  constitution  of 
mind  and  body,  especiidly  in  warlike  prowess  and 
disposition ;  and  yet  nevertheless  have  in  so  many 
ages  been  disjoined  under  several  kings  and  govern- 
ors, are  now  at  the  last  by  right  inherent  in  the 
commixture  of  our  blood,  united  in  our  person  and 
generation ;  wherein  it  hath  pleased  God  to  anoint 
us  with  the  oil  of  gladness  and  gratulation  above 
our  progenitors,  kings  of  either  nation.  Neither 
can  we  sufficiently  contemplate  and  behold  the  pas- 
sages, degtees,  and  insinuations,  whereby  it  hath 
pleased  the  eternal  God,  to  whom  a^l  his  works  are 
from  the  beginning  known  and  present,  to  open  and 
prepare  a  way  to  this  excellent  work ;  having  first 
ordained  that  both  nations  should  be  knit  in  one 
true  and  reformed  religion,  which  is  the  perfectest 
band  of  all  unity  and  union;  and  secondly,  that 
there  should  precede  so  long  a  peace  continued  be- 
tween the  nations  for  so  many  years  last  past, 
whereby  all  seeds  and  sparks  of  ancient  discord 
have  been  laid  asleep,  and  grown  to  an  obliteration 
and  oblivion ;  and  lastly,  that  ourselves,  in  the  true 
measure  of  our  affections,  should  have  so  just  cause 
to  embrace  both  nations  with  equal  and  indifferent 
love  and  inclination,  inasmuch  as  our  birth  and  the 
passing  of  the  first  part  of  our  age  hath  been  in  the 
one  nation,  and  our  principal  seat  and  mansion,  and 
the  passing  of  the  latter  part  of  our  days,  is  like  to 
be  in  the  other.  Which  our  equal  and  upright 
holding  of  the  balance  between  both  nations,  being 
the  highest  point  of  all  others  in  our  distributive 
justice,  we  give  the  world  to  know,  that  we  are  con- 
stantly resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  against  all 
emulations  and  partialities,  not  making  any  differ- 
ence at  all  between  the  subjects  of  either  nation,  in 
affection,  honours,  favours,  gifts,  employments,  con- 
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fidences,  or  the  like ;  bat  only  lach  as  the  true  dis- 
tinctions of  the  persons,  being  capable  or  not  capable, 
fit  or  not  fit,  acquainted  with  affairs  or  not  acquainted 
with  affairs,  needing  our  princely  bounty  or  not 
needing  the  same,  approved  to  us  by  our  experience 
or  not  approved,  meriting  or  not  meriting,  and  the 
several  degrees  of  these  and  the  like  conditions, 
shall  in  right  reason  tie  us  unto,  without  any  manner 
of  regard  to  the  country  in  itself;  to  the  end  that 
they  may  well  perceive,  that  in  our  mind  and  appre- 
hension they  are  all  one  and  the  same  nation :  and 
that  our  heart  is  truly  placed  in  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, from  whence  all  lines  to  the  circumference 
are  equal  and  of  one  space  and  distance. 

But  for  the  further  advancing  and  perfecting  of 
this  work,  we  have  taken  into  our  princely  care  and 
cogitations,  what  it  is  that  may  appertain  to  our  own 
imperial  power,  right,  and  authority :  and  what  re- 
quireth  votes  and  assents  of  our  parliaments  or 
estates;  and  again,  what  may  presently  be  done, 
and  what  must  be  left  to  farther  time,  that  our  pro- 
ceeding may  be  void  of  all  inconvenience  and  in- 
formality; wherein  by  the  example  of  Almighty 
God,  who  is  accustomed  to  begin  all  his  great  works 
and  designments  by  alterations  or  impositions  of 
names,  as  the  fittest  means  to  imprint  in  the  hearts 
of  people  a  character  and  expectation  of  that  which 
is  to  follow ;  we  have  thought  good  to  withdraw  and 
discontinue  the  divided  names  of  £ngland  and  Scot- 
land out  of  our  regal  style  and  title,  and  to  use  in 
place  of  them  the  common  and  contracted  name  of 
Great  Britany :  not  upon  any  vain-glory,  whereof, 
we  persuade  ourselves,  our  actions  do  sufficiently 
free  us  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  world ;  and  if  any 
such  humour  should  reign  in  us,  it  were  better 
satisfied  by  length  of  style  and  enumeration  of  king- 
doms :  but  only  as  a  fit  signification  of  that  which 
is  already  done,  and  a  significant  prefiguration  of 
that  which  we  farther  intend.  For  aa  in  giving 
names  to  natural  persons,  it  is  used  to  impose  them 
in  infancy,  and  not  to  stay  till  fulness  of  growth  ;  so 
it  seemed  to  us  not  unseasonable  to  bring  in  farther 
use  this  name  at  the  first,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
more  substantial  points  of  the  union  after,  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  the  common  good  of  both  the  realms 
should  permit,  especially  considering  the  name  of 
Britany  was  no  coined,  or  new-advised,  or  afi*ected 
name  at  pleasure,  but  the  true  and  ancient  name 
which  God  and  time  hath  imposed,  extant,  and  re- 
ceived in  histories,  in  cards,  and  in  ordinary  speech 
and  writing,  where  the  whole  island  is  meant  to  be 
denominate ;  so  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  so 
much  as  any  strangeness  in  common  speech.  And 
although  we  never  doubted,  neither  ever  heard  that 
any  other  presumed  to  doubt,  but  that  the  form  and 
tenor  of  our  regal  style  and  title,  and  the  delineation 
of  the  same,  did  only  and  wholly  of  mere  right  ap- 
pertain to  our  supreme  and  absolute  prerogative  to 
express  the  same  in  such  words  or  sort,  as  seemed 
good  to  our  royal  pleasure :  yet  because  we  were 


to  have  the  advice  and  assent  of  our  parliament  coo- 
ceming  other  points  of  the  union,  we  were  pleastd 
our  said  parliament  should,  amongst  the  rest,  take 
also  the  same  into  their  consideration.  But  findiDg 
by  the  grave  opinion  of  our  judges,  who  are  the  in- 
terpreters of  our  laws,  that,  in  case  that  alteration 
of  style,  which  seemed  to  us  but  verbal,  should  be 
established  and  enacted  by  parliament,  it  might  in- 
volve, by  implication  and  consequence,  not  only  a 
more  present  alteration,  but  also  a  farther  innovation 
than  we  any  ways  intended ;  or  at  least  might  be 
subject  to  some  colourable  scruple  of  such  a  perilous 
construction :  we  rested  well  satisfied  to  respite  the 
same,  as  to  require  it  by  act  of  parliament.  But 
being  still  resolved  and  fixed  that  it  may  condocc 
towards  this  happy  end  of  the  better  miitiog  of  the 
nations,  we  have  Uiougbt  good  by  the  advice  of  cor 
cooncil  to  take  the  same  upon  us  by  oar  prodaaa- 
tion,  being  a  course  safe  and  free  irom  any  of  the 
perils  or  scruples  aforesaid.  And  therefore  we  do 
by  these  presents  publish,  proclaim,  and  assume  to 
ourselves  from  henceforth,  according  to  our  undoubted 
right,  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britany, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  otherwise  as  foDoweth  in 
our  style  formerly  used.  And  we  do  hereby  strut}^ 
charge  and  eommand  oor  chancellor,  and  all  sach  as 
have  the  custody  of  any  of  our  seals ;  and  all  other 
our  officers  and  subjects  whatsoever,  towhodmit  nuy 
in  any  ways  appertain,  that  from  henceforth  in  aQ 
commissions,  patents,  writs,  processes,  grants,  recordi, 
instruments,  impressions,  sermons,  and  all  othff 
writings  and  speeches  whatsoeyer,  wherein  our  style 
is  used  to  be  set  forth  or  recited,  that  our  said  style, 
as  is  before  by  these  presents  declared  and  prescribed, 
be  only  used,  and  no  other.  And  because  we  da  but 
now  declare  that  which  in  truth  was  before,  oar  viB 
and  pleasure  is,  that  in  the  computation  of  oar  rrigs, 
as  to  all  writings  or  instruments  hereafter  to  be 
made,  the  same  computation  be  taken  and  msdc, 
liS  if  we  had  taken  upon  us  the  style  aforesaid  in* 
mediately  after  the  decease  of  onr  late  dear  sister. 
And  we  do  notify  to  all  our  subjects,  that  if  any 
person,  of  what  degree  or  condition  soerer  he  be, 
shall  impugn  our  said  style,  or  derogate  and  detract 
from  the  same  by  any  arguments,  speeches,  woidi» 
or  otherwise ;  we  shall  proceed  against  hiiD»  af 
against  an  ofi*ender  against  our  crown  and  dignityi 
and  a  disturber  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  our  kia^ 
dom,  according  to  the  utmost  severity  of  oor  laws  in 
that  behalf.  Nevertheless,  onr  meaning  is  not,'diat 
where  in  any  writ,  pleading,  or  other  record,  writing 
instrument  of  speech,  it  hath  been  used  for  mentioB 
to  be  made  of  England  or  the  realm  of  England,  er 
any  other  word  or  words  derived  firom  the  samc^ 
and  not  of  our  whole  and  entire  style  and  title ;  that 
therein  any  alteration  at  all  be  used  fay  pretext  af 
this  our  proclamation,  which  we  intend  to  take  piaee 
only  where  our  whole  style  shall  be  recited,  and  nd 
otherwise;  and  in  the  other  cases  the  ancient  tea 
to  be  used  and  observed. 
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SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,   KNIGHT, 


CHOSBlf  BT  TUB  COMMORB 


TO  PRESENT  A  PETITION  TOUCHING  PURVEYORS: 


DCttTBBBD  TO  HIS  MAJBSTT  IB  THB  WITHDBAWIHO-CHAMBBB  AT  WHITEHALL,  IN  THB  PARLIAMBMT  UBLD 
PBUCO  BT  8BCUBD0  JACOB  I,  THB  FIBST  SBS8IOK. 


It  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  excellent  king, 
that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  for  their  better  glory 
and  ornament,  did  use  in  their  titles  the  additions 
of  the  countries  and  nations  where  they  had  ob- 
tained yictories;  as  Germanicus,  Britannicus,  and 
the  like.  But  after  all  those  names,  as  in  the  higher 
place,  followed  the  name  of  Pater  Patrice,  as  the 
greatest  name  of  all  human  honour  immediately 
preceding  that  name  of  Augustus ;  whereby  they  took 
themsehes  to  express  some  affinity  that  they  had, 
in  respect  of  their  office,  with  divine  honour.  Your 
Majesty  might,  with  good  reason,  assume  to  yourself 
many  of  those  other  names ;  as  Germanicus,  Saxoni- 
cns,  Britannicus,  Francicus,  Danicus,  Gothicus,  and 
others,  as  appertaining  to  yon  not  by  bloodshed, 
ai  they  bare  them,  but  by  blood ;  your  Majesty's 
royal  person  being  a  noble  confluence  of  streams 
and  veins  wheiein  the  royal  blood  of  many  kingdoms 
of  Europe  are  met  and  united.  But  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  you,  nor  may  more  tnily  be  ascribed 
onto  you,  than  that  name  of  father  of  your  people, 
which  you  bear  and  express  not  in  the  formality  of 
your  style,  but  in  the  real  course  of  your  government 
We  ought  not  to  say  unto  you  as  was  said  to  Julius 
C»sar,  '*  Qu«e  miremur,  habemus ;  quee  laudemus, 
expectamus :"  that  we  have  already  wherefore  to 
idmire  you,  and  that  now  we  expect  somewhat  for 
vhich  to  commend  you;  for  we  may,  without  sus- 
picion or  flattery,  acknowledge,  that  we  have  found 
«n  your  Majesty  great  cause,  both  of  admiration  and 
commendation.  For  great  is  the  admiration,  where- 
with you  have  possessed  us  since  this  parliament 
^*^n  in  those  two  causes  wherein  we  have  had 
wceas  unto  yon,  and  heard  your  voice,  that  of  the 
wtnm  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  and  that  of  the  union ; 
whereby  it  seemeth  unto  us,  the  one  of  these  being 
90  Bubtle  a  question  of  law ;  and  the  other  so  high  a 
cause  of  estate,  that  as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the 
wbest  king,  "  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the 
wa;"  which  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
^^est  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  smallest  motes 


and  portions :  so,  I  say,  it  appeareth  unto  us  in  these 
two  examples,  that  God  hath  given  your  Majesty  a 
rare  sufficiency,  both  to  compass  and  fathom  the 
greatest  matters,  and  to  discern  the  least.  And  for 
matter  of  praise  and  commendation,  which  chiefly 
belongeth  to  goodness,  we  cannot  but  with  great 
thankfulness  profess,  that  your  Majesty,  within  the 
circle  of  one  year  of  your  reign,  infra  orbem  anni 
vertentis,  hath  endeavonred  to  unite  your  church, 
which  was  divided  j  to  supply  your  nobility,  which 
was  diminished ;  and  to  ease  your  people  in  cases 
where  they  were  burdened  and  oppressed. 

In  the  last  of  these  your  high  merits,  that  is,  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  your  people,  doth  fall  out  to  be 
comprehended  the  message  which  I  now  bring  unto 
your  Majesty,  concerning  the  great  grievance  arising 
by  the  manifold  abuses  of  purveyors,  difiering  in  some 
degree  from  most  of  the  things  wherein  we  deal  and 
consult;  for  it  is  true,  that  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled,  are  a  representa- 
tive body  of  your  commons  and  third  estate ;  and  in 
many  matters,  although  we  apply  ourselves  to  per- 
form the  trust  of  those  that  choose  us,  yet  it  may  be, 
we  do  speak  much  out  of  our  own  senses  and  dis- 
courses. But  in  this  grievance,  being  of  that  nature 
whereunto  the  poor  people  is  most  exposed,  and  men 
of  quality  less,  we  shall  most  humbly  desire  your 
Majesty  to  conceive,  that  your  Majesty  doth  not  hear 
our  opinions  or  senses,  but  the  very  groans  and 
complaints  themselves  of  your  commons  more  truly 
and  vively,  than  by  representation.  For  there  is  no 
grievance  in  your  kingdom  so  general,  so  continual, 
so  sensible,  and  so  bitter  unto  the  common  subject, 
as  this  whereof  we  now  speak;  wherein  it  may 
please  your  Majesty  to  vouchsafe  me  leave,  first,  to 
set  forth  unto  you  the  dutiful  and  respective  carriage 
of  our  proceeding ;  next,  the  substance  of  our  peti- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  some  reasons  and  motives  which 
in  all  humbleness  we  do  offer  to  your  Majesty's 
royal  consideration  or  commiseration ;  we  assuring 
ourselves  that  never  king  reigned  that  had  better 
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notions  of  head,  and  motions  of  heart,  for  the  good 
and  comfort  of  his  loving  subjects. 

For  the  first :  in  the  course  of  remedy  which  we 
desire,  we  pretend  not,  nor  intend  not,  in  any  sort, 
to  derogate  from  your  Majesty's  prerogative,  nor  to 
touch,  diminish,  or  question  any  of  your  Majesty's 
regalities  or  rights.  For  we  seek  nothing  but  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  execution  of  former 
laws  whereunto  we  are  bom.  And  although  it  be 
no  strange  thing  in  parliament  for  new  abuses  to 
crave  new  remedies,  yet  nevertheless  in  these  abuses, 
which  if  not  in  nature,  yet  in  extremity  and  height 
of  them,  are  most  of  them  new,  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  old  laws :  only  we  desire  a  confirmation 
and  quickening  of  them  in  their  execution ;  so  far  are 
we  from  any  humour  of  innovation  or  encroachment 

As  to  the  court  of  the  green  cloth,  ordained  for  the 
provision  of  your  Majesty's  most  honourable  house- 
hold, we  hold  it  ancient,  we  hold  it  reverend.  Other 
courts  respect  your  politic  person,  but  that  respects 
your  natural  person.  But  yet,  notwithstanding, 
most  excellent  king,  to  use  that  freedom  which  to 
subjects  that  pour  out  their  griefs  before  so  gracious 
a  king,  is  allowable,  we  may  very  well  allege  unto 
your  Majesty,  a  comparison  or  similitude  used  by 
one  of  the  fathers  *  in  another  matter,  and  not  unfitly 
representing  our  case  in  this  point :  and  it  is  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  nettles;  the  leaves  are  venomous 
and  stinging  where  they  touch ;  the  root  is  not  so, 
but  is  without  venom  or  malignity ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
root  that  bears  and  supports  all  the  leaves.  This 
needs  no  farther  application. 

To  come  now  to  the  substance  of  our  petition.  It 
is  no  other,  than  by  the  benefit  of  your  Majesty's 
laws  to  be  relieved  of  the  abuses  of  purveyors ;  which 
abuses  do  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three 
sorts :  the  first,  they  take  in  kind  that  they  ought 
not  to  take ;  the  second,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  cometh  to  your  Majesty's 
use;  the  third,  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner,  in 
a  manner,  I  say,  directly  and  expressly  prohibited 
by  divers  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
name ;  for  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tionem:  imposing  upon  them,  and  extorting  from 
them,  divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in  gross, 
sometimes  in  the  nature  of  stipends  annually  paid, 
ne  noceant,  to  be  freed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot 
do ;  timber-trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  countenance, 
and  shelter  of  men's  houses ;  that  men  have  long 
spared  from  their  own  purse  and  profit ;  that  men 
esteem,  for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the 
value;  that  are  a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair  or 
recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and 
spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwellings, 
except  they  may  be  compounded  with  their  own 
appetites.  And  if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them 
while  he  is  at  home,  they  will  watch  their  time 
when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servant  remaining,  and 
put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  mas- 
*  St.  Auguitine. 


ter  can  stop  it.  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  moit 
unjust  exaction,  in  causing  the  sobjects  to  pij 
poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  from  yoot  Ma. 
jesty  unto  them  ;  so  as  a  poor  man,  when  be  halh 
had  his  hay,  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry,  which  per- 
chance he  was  full  loth  to  part  nith,  and  bad  for  the 
provision  of  his  own  (amily,  and  not  to  put  to  air, 
taken  from  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  kt 
under  the  value,  and  cometh  to  receive  his  mosey, 
he  shall  have  after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  ibe 
pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  payment  QIM 
so  hard  conditions.  Nay  farther,  they  are  grown  1o 
that  extremity,  as  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  sctrrt 
credible,  save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are 
credible,  that  they  will  take  double  poundage,  once 
when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  secood 
time  when  the  money  is  paid. 

For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quanUty  which  they  take,  fyx  sbon 
that  which  is  answered  to  your  Majesty's  use :  thej 
are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world;  they  bin 
the  art  of  multiplication.  For  it  is  affirmed  onto 
me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report  and  experi- 
ence in  these  causes,  as  a  matter  which  I  may  safe); 
avouch  before  your  Majesty,  to  whom  we  owe  ifl 
truth,  as  well  of  information  as  subjection,  that  theit 
is  no  pound  profit  which  redonndeth  to  your  Majesty 
in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three 
pound  damage  upon  your  subjects,  besides  the  db- 
contentment  And  to  the  end  they  may  make  their 
spoil  more  securely,  what  do  they  ?  Whereas  difen 
statutes  do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they 
take,  shall  be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end, 
that  by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taten 
from  the  country,  and  that  which  is  answered  sbon, 
their  deceits  might  appear  i  they,  to  the  end  to  ob- 
scure their  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  observation  uf 
this,  which  the  law  prescribeth. 

And  therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  yo^ 
Majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abuse,  which  is  of  the 
unlawfiil  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof  this  omiv 
sion  is  a  branch ;  and  it  is  so  manifold,  as  it  raihtr 
asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  particulars. 
than  a  prosecution  6(  all.  For  their  price :  Vy  la* 
they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  soU 
ject;  by  abuse  they  take  at  an  imposed  andenforcei 
price :  by  law  they  ought  to  make  but  one  appciie 
ment  by  neighbours  in  the  country ;  by  abuse  they 
make  a  second  apprisement  at  the  court-gate;  smi 
when  the  subject's  cattle  come  up  many  miles  lesst 
and  out  of  plight,  by  reason  of  their  great  tnrel 
then  they  pri^e  them  anew  at  an  abated  pnee:  h^ 
law  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun;  If 
abuse  they  take  by  twilight,  and  in  the  night-tiiBt, 
a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors :  by  kw  tUf 
ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  a  place  by  yoar 
Majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  hfMt^ 
by  special  words  excepted;  by  abuse  theytaksii 
the  ways,  in  contempt  of  your  Majesty's  pjro^p^ 
and  laws :  by  law  they  ought  to  abow  tha^  tt^ 
mission,  and  the  form  of  commission  iB  hjlUlt^ 
down ;  the  commissions  they  bring  dowa^  aieigwt 
the  law,  and  because  they  know  so  mndW  ^^  ^ 
not  show  them.    A  number  of  other  putknbn 
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then  aw,  whereof  as  I  have  given  your  Majesty  a 
ttstf,  80  the  chief  of  them  upon  deliberate  advice 
m  let  dowA  in  writing  by  the  labour  of  some  com- 
BittMt,  and^  approbation  of  the  whole  house,  more 
fvttcolarly  and  lively  than  I  can  express  them, 
lytelf  having  them  at  the  second  hand  by  reason 
«f  my  abode  above.  But  this  writing  is  a  collection 
tf  thdrs  who  dwell  amongst  the  abuses  of  these 
^htden,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people;  and 
4)erefore  roust  needs  have  a  more  perfect  under- 
fuding  of  all  the  circumstances  of  them. 

It  remaineth  only  that  I  use  a  few  words,  the 
sther  to  move  your  Majesty  in  this  cause :  a  few 
vwds,  I  say,  a  very  few ;  for  neither  need  so  great 
Bonmties  any  aggravating,  neither  needeth  so  great 
pife,  as  useth  of  itself  to  flow  from  your  Majesty's 
trincely  goodness,  any  artificial  persuading.  There 
m  two  things  only  which  I  think  good  to  set  before 
J«r  Majesty ;  the  one  the  example  of  your  most 
fiUe  progenitors  kings  of  this  realm,  who  from  the 
ftM  khig  that  endowed  this  kingdom  with  the  great 
ttaners  of  their  liberties,  until  the  last,  all  save  one, 
Uio  as  be  was  singular  in  many  excellent  things, 
l»  I  would  he  had  not  been  alone  in  this,  have  or- 
fcsfd,  every  one  of  them  in  their  several  reigns, 
taw  laws  or  law  against  this  kind  of  offenders: 
lal  especially  the  example  of  one  of  them,  that 
Ikf ,  who  for  his  greatness,  wisdom,  glory,  and  union 


of  several  kingdoms,  resembleth  your  Majesty  most, 
both  in  virtue  and  fortime,  king  Edward  IIL  who, 
in  his  time  only,  made  ten  several  laws  against  this 
mischief.  The  second  is  the  example  of  God  him- 
self; who  hath  said  and  pronounced,  "  That  he  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 
For  all  these  great  misdemeanors  are  committed  in 
and  under  your  Majesty's  name :  and  therefore  we 
hope  your  Majesty  will  hold  them  twice  guilty  that 
commit  these  offences ;  once  for  the  oppressing  of 
the  people,  and  once  more  for  doing  it  under  the 
colour  and  abuse  of  your  Majesty's  most  dreaded 
and  beloved  name.  So  then  I  will  conclude  with 
the  saying  of  Pindarus,  "Optima  res  aqua;"  not  for 
the  excellency,  but  for  the  common  use  of  it ;  and 
so  contrariwise  the  matter  of  abuse  of  purveyance, 
if  it  be  not  the  most  heinous  abuse,  yet  certainly  it 
is  the  most  common  and  general  abuse  of  all  others 
in  this  kingdom. 

It  resteth,  that,  according  to  the  command  laid 
upon  me,  I  do  in  all  humbleness  present  this  writing 
to  your  Majesty's  royal  hands,  with  most  humble 
petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  that  as  your 
Majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  your  gra- 
cious audience  to  hear  me  speak,  so  you  would  be 
pleased  to  enlarge  your  patience  to  hear  this  writing 
read,  which  is  more  material. 
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1  00  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that  when 
fcncliiQS,  he  that  was  sumamed  the  obscure,  had 
Itf  forth  a  certain  book  which  is  not  now  extant, 
fc»y  men  took  it  for  a  discourse  of  nature,  and 
teny  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of  policy.  For 
icre  is  a  great  affinity  and  consent  between  the 
mn  of  nature,  and  the  true  rules  of  policy :  the 
'f^  being  nothing  else  but  an  order  in  the  govern- 
^nl  of  the  world ;  and  the  other  an  order  in  the 
^^mment  of  an  estate.  And  therefore  the  educa- 
fco  and  erudition  of  the  kings  of  Persia  was  in  a 
■nence  which  was  termed  by  a  name  then  of  great 
fe^mvDce«  but  now  degenerate  and  taken  in  the  ill 
K^  For  the  Persian  magic,  which  was  the  secret 
■mture  of  their  kings,  was  an  application  of  the 
fimtemplatioofl  and  observations  of  nature  unto  a 
MsF  politic;  taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature, 
IM  the  branches  and  passages  of  them,  as  an  ori- 
|M  or  first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a 
'•PT  and  imitation  for  government. 

After  this  manner  the  foresaid  instructors  set  be- 
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fore  their  kings  the  examples  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rest,  which  have  great 
glory  and  veneration,  but  no  rest  or  intermission  : 
being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  motion,  for  the  cherish- 
ing, in  turn  and  in  course  of  inferior  bodies ;  ex- 
pressing likewise  the  true  manner  of  the  motions  of 
government,  which  though  they  ought  to  be  swift 
and  rapid  in  respect  of  despatch  and  occasions,  yet 
are  they  to  be  constant  and  regular,  without  waver- 
ing or  confusion. 

So  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  heavens 
do  not  enrich  themselves  by  the  earth  and  the  seas, 
nor  keep  no  dead  stock  nor  untouched  treasures  of 
that  they  draw  to  them  from  below ;  but  wjiatsoever 
moisture  they  do  levy  and  take  from  both  elements 
in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and  turn  back  again  in 
showers,  only  holding  and  storing  them  up  for  a 
time,  to  the  end  to  issue  and  distribute  them  in  season. 

But  chiefly  they  did  express  and  expound  unto 
them  that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  whereby  all 
things  do  subsist  and  are  preserved ;  which  is,  that 
every  thing  in  nature,  although  it  hath  its  private 
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and  particular  affection  and  appetite,  and  doth  follow 
and  pursue  the  same  in  small  moments,  and  when 
it  18  free  and  delivered  from  more  general  and  com- 
mon respects ;  yet,  nevertheless,  when  there  is  ques- 
tion or  case  for  sustaining  of  the  more  general,  they 
forsake  their  own  particularities,  and  attend  and 
conspire  to  uphold  the  public. 

So  we  see  the  iron  in  small  quantity  will  ascend 
and  approach  to  the  loadstone  upon  a  particular 
sympathy:  but  if  it  be  any  quantity  of  moment,  it 
leaveth  its  appetite  of  amity  to  the  loadstone,  and, 
like  a  good  patriot,  falleth  to  the  earth,* which  is 
the  place  and  region  of  massy  bodies. 

So  again  the  water  and  other  like  bodies  do  fall 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is,  as  was 
said,  their  region  or  country :  and  yet  we  see  nothing 
more  usual  in  all  water-works  and  engines,  than 
that  the  water,  rather  than  to  suffer  any  distraction 
or  disunion  in  nature,  will  ascend,  forsaking  the  love 
to  its  own  region  or  country,  and  applying  itself  to 
the  body  next  adjoining. 

But  it  were  too  long  a  digression  to  proceed  to 
more  examples  of  this  kind.  Your  Majesty  your- 
self did  fall  upon  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  your 
gracious  speech  of  thanks  unto  your  council,  when 
acknowledging  princely  their  vigilances  and  well- 
deservings,  it  pleased  you  to  note,  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess and  event  above  the  course  of  nature,  to  have 
so  great  change  with  so  great  a  quiet :  forasmuch 
as  sudden  mutations,  as  well  in  state  as  in  nature, 
are  rarely  without  violence  and  perturbation :  so  as 
still  1  conclude  there  is,  as  was  said,  a  congruity 
between  the  principles  of  nature  and  policy.  And 
lest  that  instance  may  seem  to  oppone  to  this  asser- 
tion, I  may  even  in  that  particular,  with  your 
Majesty's  favour,  offer  unto  you  a  type  or  pattern  in 
nature,  much  resembling  this  event  in  your  state ; 
namely,  earthquakes,  which  many  of  them  bring 
ever  much  terror  and  wonder,  but  no  actual  hurt ; 
the  earth  trembling  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
stablishing  in  perfect  quiet  as  it  was  before. 

This  knowledge  then  of  making  the  government 
of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  government  of  a  state, 
being  a  wisdom  almost  lost,  whereof  the  reason  I 
take  to  be  because  of  the  difficully  for  one  man  to 
embrace  both  philosophies,  I  have  thought  good  to 
make  some  proof  as  far  as  my  weakness  and  the 
straits  of  time  will  suffer,  to  revive  in  the  handling 
of  one  particular,  wherewith  now  I  most  humbly 
present  your  Majesty  :  for  surely,  as  hath  been  said, 
it  is  a  form  of  discourse  anciently  used  towards 
kings ;  and  to  what  king  should  it  be  more  proper 
than  to  a  king  that  is  studious  to  conjoin  contem- 
plative virtue  and  active  virtue  together? 

Your  Majesty  is  the  first  king  that  had  the  honour 
to  be  lapis  angularis,  to  unite  these  two  mighty  and 
warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
sovereignty  and  monarchy.  It  doth  not  appear  by 
the  records  and  memoirs  of  any  true  history,  or 
scarcely  by  the  fiction  and  pleasure  of  any  fabulous 
narration  or  tradition,  that  ever,  of  any  antiquity,  this 
island  of  Great  Britain  was  united  under  one  king 
before  this  day.  And  yet  there  be  no  mountains  nor 
races  of  hills,  there  be  no  s^as  or  grtat  rivers,  there 


is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  language  that  hM| 
invited  or  provoked  this  ancient  separatioD  a 
divorce.  The  lot  of  Spain  was  to  have  the  lernd 
kingdoms  of  that  continent,  Portugal  only  rxctptt^ 
to  be  united  in  an  age  not  long  past ;  and  now  in  n 
age  that  of  Portugal  also,  which  was  the  Itct  thi 
held  out,  to  be  incorporate  with  the  rest.  The  li 
of  France  hath  been^  mneh  about  the  same  timi 
likewise,  to  have  re-annexed  onto  that  crDwn  <k 
several  duchies  and  portions  which  were  in  fonw 
times  dismembered.  The  lot  of  this  island  ittli 
last  reserved  for  your  Majesty's  happy  times,  hv  th 
special  providence  and  favour  of  God,  who  bul 
brought  your  Majesty  to  this  happy  conjtinctioiivil 
great  consent  of  hearts,  and  in  the  strength  of  Tn« 
years,  and  in  the  maturity  of  your  experienct.  I 
resteth  but  that,  as  I  promised,  I  aet  before  }n 
Majesty's  princely  consideration,  the  groandi  i 
nature  touching  the  union  and  commixture  of  bodii 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  have  with  il 
founds  of  policy  in  the  conjunction  of  states  ■ 
kingdoms. 

First,  therefore,  that  position.  Via  unita  fovtM 
being  one  of  the  common  notions  of  the  min 
needeth  not  much  to  be  induced  or  iliustrated 

We  see  the  sun  when  he  entereth,  and  while  1 
continueth  under  the  sign  of  Leo,  canseth  ma 
vehement  heata  than  when- he  is  in  Cancer,  wh 
time  his  beams  are  nevertheless  more  perpendki^'s 
The  reason  whereof,  in  great  part,  hath  been  tnl 
ascribed  to  the  conjunction  and  corradiation,  in  tfa 
place  of  heaven,  of  the  sun  with  the  four  stars  of  d 
first  magnitude,  Sirius,  Canicula,  Cor  Lconis,  si 
Cauda  Leonis. 

So  the  moon  likewise,  by  ancient  fraditioD,  wU 
she  is  in  the  same  sign  of  Leo,  is  said  to  W  si  d 
heart,  which  is  not  for  any  affinity  which  that  prbt 
of  heaven  can  have  with  that  part  of  man's  body,  bi 
only  because  the  moon  is  then,  by  reason  of  tJ 
conjunction  and  nearness  with  the  stars  aforeiwipci 
in  greatest  strength  of  influence,  and  so  wariH 
upon  that  part  in  inferior  bodies,  which  is  most  r^ 
and  principal. 

So  we  see  waters  and  liquors,  in  small  qusntit 
do  easily  putrify  and  corrupt ;  but  in  large  qoMrtii 
subsist  long,  by  reason  of  the  strength  they  rpf«i 
by  union. 

So  in  earthquakes,  the  more  general  do  ^ 
hurt,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  which  tb* 
offer  to  subvert ;  but  narrow  and  particular  f m^ 
quakes  have  many  times  overturned  whole  ttf« 
and  cities. 

So  then  this  point  touching  the  force  of  onwfi  < 
evident:  and  therefore  it  is  more  fit  to  speak  of  U 
manner  of  union  ;  wherein  again  it  will  not  ht  pfJ 
tinent  to  handle  one  kind  of  union,  which  » t»* 
by  victory,  when  one  body  doth  merely  subdue  «i 
other,  and  converteth  the  same  into  its  own  wH* 
extinguishing  and  expulsing  what  part  sonerrfi 
it  cannot  overcome.  As  when  the  fire  tonrt^A 
the  wood  into  fire,  purging  away  the  smoke  a&l  >h 
ashes  as  unapt  matter  to  inflame  :  or  when  thf  1»*^ 
of  a  living  creature  doth  convert  and  aastmilatr  &*i 
and  nourishment,  purging  and  expelTtng  whatsow* 
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jt  eaBDot  eonrert  For  these  representations  do 
»wer  in  matter  of  policy  to  union  of  countries  by 
eonqnest,  where  the  conquering  state  doth  extin- 
fviib,  extirpate,  and  expulse  any  part  of  the  state 
(osqaered,  which  it  findeth  so  contrary  as  it  cannot 
lifer  ami  eonrert  it  And  therefore,  leaving  violent 
naioQs,  we  win  consider  only  of  natural  unions. 

The  difl^renoe  is  exceUent  which  the  best  ob- 
Knrera  hi  nature  do  take  between  compositio  and 
■utio^  putting  together,  and  mingling  :  the  one 
king  but  a  conjunction  of  bodies  in  place,  the  other 
'  n  qnality  and  consent :  the  one  the  mother  of  sedi- 
fioo  and  alteration^  the  ofher  of  peace  and  continu- 
met  I  the  other  rather  a  confusion  than  an  union, 
Ae  other  properly  an  union.  Therefore  we  see 
.those  bodies  which  they  call  imperfecte  mista,  last 
iBt,  bat  are  speedily  dissolved.  For  take,  for  ex- 
■l|ll^  soow  or  froth,  which  are  compositions  of  air 
M  water,  and  in  them  you  may  behold  how  easily 
ter  sever  and  dissolve,  the  water  closing  together 
tod  ezcloding  the  air. 

So  these  three  bodies  which  the  alchemists  do  so 
totth  celebrate  as  the  three  principles  of  things ; 
ftat  IS  to  say,  earth,  water,  and  oil,  which  it  pleaseth 
jkem  to  term  salt,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  we  see,  if 
ftey  be  united  only  by  composition  or  putting  toge- 
ikr.  how  weakly  and  rudely  they  do  incorporate : 
hr  vater  and  earth  make  but  an  imperfect  slime ; 
itdiftheybe  forced  together  by  agitation,  yet  upon 

Ilutie  settling,  the  earth  resideth  in  the  bottom. 
i  water  and  oil,  tfiough  by  agitation  it  be  brought 
fc(o  to  ointment,  yet  after  a  little  settling  the  oil 
•fll  float  on  the  top.  So  as  such  imperfect  mixtures 
ratiirae  no  longer  than  they  are  forced  ;  and  still  in 
k  ead  the  worthiest  getteth  above. 

Bit  otherwise  it  is  of  perfect  mixtures.  For  we 
Me  these  thre«  bodies,  of  earth,  water,  and  oil,  when 
•7  are  joined  in  a  vegetable  or  minersl,  they  are 
•  snited,  aa  without  great  subtlety  of  art  and 
tree  of  extraction,  they  cannot  be  separated  and 
Woeed  into  the  same  simple  bodies  again.  So  as 
k  difference  between  compositio  and  mistio  clearly 
M  down  h  this :  that  compositio  is  the  joining  or 
P^°g  together  of  bodies  without  a  new  form ;  and 
hwtio  is  the  joining  or  putting  together  of  bodies 
fci<Jer  a  new  form  t  for  the  new  form  is  commune 
hflednm,  and  without  that  the  old  forms  will  be  at 
Urifc  tod  discord. 

Now  to  reflect  this  light  of  nature  upon  matter 
tft^tes  there  hath  been  put  in  practice  in  govem- 
■wit  these  two  several  kinds  of  policy  in  uniting 
■rf  conjoining  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  the  one  to 
■taia  Ac  ancient  form  still  severed,  and  only  con- 
^«sed  in  sovereignty  ;  the  other  to  superinduce  a 
^  fann  agreeable  and  convenient  to  the  entire 
**»<*.  The  former  of  these  hath  been  more  usual, 
M  is  more  easy ;  but  the  latter  is  more  happy. 
™  if  a  man  do  attentively  revolve  histories  of  all 
*Bions,  and  judge  truly  thereupon,  he  will  make 
^  conclusion,  that  there  was  never  any  states  that 
*^^  good  commixtures  but  the  Romans  ;  which 
•«n«e  it  was  the  best  state  of  the  world,  and  is  the 
^  example  of  this  point,  we  will  chiefly  insist 
'totnpon. 

a  o  2 


In  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Virgil  bringeth  in 
Jupiter  by  way  of  oracle  or  prediction  speaking  of 
the  mixture  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians : 

"  Sermonem  Ausonii  patrlum  moresqae  tenebunt : 
Utque  est,  nomen  erjt :  commixti  corpore  tantum 
Subsident  Teucri ;  morem  ritusque  •acroram 
Adijiciam  :  fadamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinot. 
Hinc  genus,  Auaonio  mixtum  quod  sanguine  surget, 
Supra  homines,  supra  ire  Deot  pietate  Tidebts.'* 

JBh.  xu.  8S4. 

Wherein  Jupiter  makcth  a  kind  of  partition  or  distri- 
bution :  that  Italy  should  give  the  language  and  the 
laws ;  Troy  should  give  a  mixture  of  men,  and 
some  religious  rites ;  and  both  people  should  meet 
in  one  name  of  Latins. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  mingled 
upon  equal  terms  :  wherein  the  interchange  went  so 
even,  that,  as  Livy  noteth,  the  one  nation  gave  the 
name  to  the  place,  the  other  to  the  people.  For 
Rome  continued  the  name,  but  the  people  were  called 
Quirites,  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  derived  of 
Cures  the  country  of  Tatius. 

But  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  Roman  government ;  they  were 
so  liberal  of  their  naturalizations,  as  in  effect  they 
made  perpetual  mixtures.  For  the  manner  was  to 
grant  the  same,  not  only  to  particular  persons,  but 
to  families  and  lineages ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
whole  cities  and  countries.  So  as  in  the  end  it  came 
to  that,  that  Rome  was  communis  patria,  as  some  of 
the  civilians  call  it. 

So  we  read  of  St  Paul,  after  he  had  been  beaten 
with  rods,  and  thereupon  charged  the  officer  with  the 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Rome  :  the 
captain  said  to  him,  "  Art  thou  then  a  Roman  ? 
That  privilege  hath  cost  me  dear."  To  whom  St. 
Paul  replied,  ««  But  I  was  so  bom  ;"  and  yet  in  an- 
other place,  St  Paul  professeth  himself,  that  he  was 
a  Jew  by  tribe  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  his 
ancestors  were  naturalized ;  and  so  it  was  conveyed 
to  him  and  their  other  descendants. 

So  we  read,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  despites 
that  was  done  to  Julius  C«sar,  that  whereas  he  had 
obtained  naturalization  for  a  city  in  Gaul,  one  of  the 
city  was  beaten  i^ith  rods  of  the  consul  Marcellus. 

So  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  in  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius's time,  the  nation  of  Gaul,  that  part  which  is 
called  Comata,  the  wilder  part,  were  suitors  to  be 
made  capable  of  the  honour  of  being  senators  and 
officers  of  Rome.  His  words  are  these ;  "  Cum  dc 
supplendo  senatu  agitaretur,  primoresque  Galliie, 
qu8B  Comata  appellatur,  foBdera,  et  civitatem  Ro- 
manam  pridem  assecuti,  jus  adipiscendorum  in  urbe 
honorem  expeterent ;  multus  ea  super  re  variusque 
rumor,  et  studiis  diversis,  apud  principem  certabatur." 
And  in  the  end,  after  long  debate,  it  was  ruled  they 
should  be  admitted. 

So  likewise,  the  acfthority  of  Nicholas  Machiavel 
seemeth  not  to  be  contemned ;  who,  inquiring  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire,  doth 
give  judgment ;  ^here  was  not  one  greater  than  this, 
that  the  state  did  so  easily  compound  and  incorpo- 
rate with  strangers. 

It  is  true  that  most  estates  and  kingdoms  have 
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taken  the  other  course :  of  which  this  effect  hath 
followed,  that  the  addition  of  farther  empire  and 
territory  hath  been  rather  matter  of  burden,  than 
matter  of  strength  unto  them  :  yea,  and  farther,  it 
hath  kept  alive  the  seeds  and  roots  of  revolts  and 
rebellions  for  many  ages ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  fresh 
and  notable  example  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon : 
which,  though  it  were  united  to  Castile  by  marriage, 
and  not  by  conquest ;  and  so  descended  in  heredi- 
tary union  by  the  space  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  yet  because  it  was  continued  in  a  divided 
government,  and  not  well  incorporated  and  cemented 
with  the  other  crowns,  entered  into  a  rebellion  upon 
point  of  their  fueros,  or  liberties,  now  of  very  late 
years. 

Now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of  that 
form,  whereby  states  and  kingdoms  are  perfectly 
united,  they  are,  besides  the  sovereignty  itself^  four 
in  number ;  union  in  name,  union  in  language,  union 
in  laws,  union  in  employments. 

For  name,  though  it  seem  but  a  superficial  and 
outward  matter,  yet  it  carrieth  much  impression  and 
enchantment :  the  general  and  common  name  of 
Grscia  made  the  Greeks  always  apt  to  unite,  though 
otherwise  full  of  divisions  amongst  themselves, 
against  other  nations  whom  they  called  barbarous. 
The  Helvetian  name  is  no  small  band  to  knit  toge- 
ther their  leagues  and  confederacies  the  faster.  The 
common  name  of  Spain,  no  doubt,  hath  been  a  spe- 
cial means  of  the  better  union  and  conglutination  of 
the  several  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada, 
Navarre,  Valentia,  Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  compre- 
hending also  now  lately  Portugal. 

For  language,  it  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  it ; 
because  both  your  Majesty's  kingdoms  are  of  one 
language,  though  of  several  dialects ;  and  the  differ- 
ence is  so  small  between  them,  as  promiseth  rather 
an  enriching  of  one  language  than  a  continuance  of 
two. 

For  laws,  which  are  the  principal  sinews  of  go- 
vernment, they  be  of  three  natures ;  jurat  which  I 
will  term  freedoms  or  abilities,  leges,  and  mores. 

For  abilities  and  freedoms,  they  were  amongst  the 
Romans  of  four  kinds,  or  rather  degrees.  Jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  civitatis,  jus  suffragit\  and  jus  petitionis 
or  honorum.  Jus  cmmubii  is  a  thing  in  these  times 
out  of  use ;  for  marriage  is  open  between  all  diver- 
sities of  nations.  Jus  civitatis  answereth  Xo  that 
we  call  denization  or  naturalization.  Jus  sujjragii 
answereth  to  the  voice  in  parliament.  Jus  peiiiionis 
answereth  to  place  in  council  or  office.  And  the 
Romans  did  many  times  sever  these  freedoms ;  grant- 
ing Jus  connubii,  sine  civilate,  and  eivitatem^  sine 
suffragiOf  and  suffragium,  sirte  jure  petitianis,  which 
was  commonly  with  them  the  last. 

For  those  we  call  leges,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
and  inconveniency,  to  seek  either  to  extirpate  all 
particular  customs,  or  to  drifw  all  subjects  to  one 
place  or  resort  of  judicature  and  session.  It 
sufficeth  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  principal  and 
fundamental  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil :  for 


in  this  point  the  rule  holdeth  which  was  proooanced 
by  an  ancient  father,  touching  the  diversity  of  rites 
in  the  church ;  for  finding  the  vesture  of  the  queen 
in  the  psalm,  which  did  prefigure  the  church,  wab 
of  divers  colours ;  and  finding  again  that  Christ's 
coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  concluded  well,  "  in 
veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit" 

For  manners :  a  consent  in  them  is  to  be  soogbi 
industriously,  but  not  to  be  enforced:  for  nothing 
amongst  people  breedeth  so  much  pertinaey  in  hold- 
ing their  customs,  as  sudden  and  violent  ofier  to 
remove  them. 

And  as  for  employments,  it  is  no  more,  but  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  execution  of  that  verse : 

Tros,  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetnr. 

There  remaineth  only  to  remember  out  of  the 
grounds  of  nature  the  two  conditions  of  perfect  mix- 
ture ;  whereof  the  former  is  time :  for  the  n^utl 
philosophers  say  well,  that  compOsitio  is  opos 
hominis,  and  mistio  opus  natune.  For  it  is  the  datj 
of  man  to  make  a  fit  application  of  bodies  together; 
but  the  perfect  fermentation  and  incorporation  of 
them  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature ;  and  nnnato- 
ral  hasting  thereof  doth  disturb  the  work,  and  not 
despatch  it 

So  we  see,  after  the  graft  is  put  into  the  8tod( 
and  bound,  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  to 
make  that  continuum,  which  at  the  first  was  boi 
contiguum.  And  it  is  not  any  continual  pressing  or 
thrusting  together  that  will  prevent  nature's  sesMO. 
but  rather  hinder  it.  And  so  in  liquors,  those  com- 
mixtures which  are  at  the  first  troubled,  grow  after 
clear  and  settled  by  the  benefit  of  rest  and  time. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  greater  draw  the 
less.  So  we  see  when  two  lights  do  meet,  the 
greater  doth  darken  and  dim  the  less.  And  whei 
a  smaller  river  runneth  into  a  greater,  it  loseth  botk 
its  name  and  stream.  And  hereof,  to  conclude,  we 
see  an  excellent  example  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  contained  two 
tribes ;  the  kingdom  of  Israel  contained  ten.  King 
David  reigned  over  Judah  for  certain  years ;  »»4 
after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Sanl  ob- 
tained likewise  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  unios 
continued  in  him,  and  likewise  in  his  son  Solomoa, 
by  the  space  of  seventy  years,  at  least,  between 
them  both :  but  yet,  because  the  seat  of  the  king- 
dom was  kept  still  in  Judah,  and'  so  the  less  soogbc 
to  draw  the  greater:  upon  the  first  occasion  offered 
the  kingdoms  brake  again,  and  so  continued  ever 
after. 

Thus  having  in  all  humbleness  made  oblatioa  t» 
your  Majesty  of  these  simple  fruits  of  my  detotico 
and  studies,  I  do  wish,  and  do  wish  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impossibility,  to  my  apprehensko,  that 
this  happy  union  of  your  Majesty's  two  kingdostf 
of  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  in  as  good  «abt»r> 
and  under  the  like  Divine  providence,  as  thai  wu 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines. 
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Your  Majesty,  being,  I  doubt  not,  directed  and 
ttBdncted  by  abetter  oracle  than  that  which  was 
pwi  for  light  to  ^neas  in  his  peregrination, 
•Autiqtiam  ezquirite  matrem,"  hath  a  royal,  and 
■3«d  an  heroical  desire  to  reduce  these  two  king- 
Ikds  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity  of  their 
■Brient  mother  kingdom  of  Britain.  Wherein  as  I 
wuW  gladly  applaud  unto  your  Majesty,  or  sing 
pbud  that  hymn  or  anthem,  "Sic  itur  ad  astra ;" 

•  in  a  more  soft  and  submissive  voice,  I  must  ne- 
•ewrily  remember  unto  your  Majesty  that  warning 

•  caveat,  "  Ardua  qu«  pulchra :"  it  is  an  action 
Ptt  requireth,  yea,  and  needeth  much,  not  only  of 
ypur  Majesty's  wisdom,  but  of  your  felicity.  In  this 
fcmaent  I  presumed  at  your  Majesty's  first  en- 
%njce  to  write  a  few  lines,  indeed  scholastically  and 
•fcolatively,  and  not  actively  or  politically,  as  I  held 
iBt  for  me  at  that  time;  when  neither  your  Majesty 
•uin  that  your  desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that 
irtrice  used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your 
p^«ty  bath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with 
teeh  admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so 
W  an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the 
tooons  graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  com- 
■bw  selected  for  that  cause  ;  not  in  any  estimation 
l^my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly  could 
W  be  so  much  deceived,  but  in  an  acknowledgment 
1^  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity ;  in  that  busi- 
tett  1  thought  myself  every  way  bound,  both  in  duty 

•  your  Majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that  house  of  par- 
fcment,  and  in  consent  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in 
fcsforauty  to  mine  own  travels  and  beginnings,  not 
fc  neglect  any  pains  that  may  tend  to  the  farther- 
fc<  of  so  excellent  a  work  ;  wherein  I  will  endea- 
•wir  that  that  which  I  shall  set  down  be  nihil  minus 
Vam  verba:  for  length  and  ornament  of  speech 
te  to  be  used  for  persuasion  of  multitudes,  and  not 
w  information  of  kings;  especially  such  a  king  as 
fcthe  only  instance  that  ever  I  knew  to  make  a  man 
rf  Plato's  opinion,  "  that  all  knowledge  is  but  re- 
•ttibrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  knoweth  all 
™g»,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own  notions 
Onted  and  awaked :"  which  your  Majesty's  rare 
^  indeed  singular  gift  and  faculty  of  swift  appre- 
*«won,  and  infinite  expansion  or  multiplication  of 
•»otbcr  man's  knowledge  by  your  own,  as  I  have 
^^  observed,  so  I  did  extremely  admire  in  Good- 
»w^»  cause,  being  a  matter  full  of  secrets  and  mys- 


teries of  our  laws,  merely  new  unto  you,  and  quite 
out  of  the  path  of  your  education,  reading,  and  con- 
ference: wherein,  nevertheless,  upon  a  spark  of 
light  given,  your  Majesty  took  in  so  dexterously  and 
profoundly,  as  if  you  had  been  indeed  anima  legis, 
not  only  in  execution,  but  in  understanding :  the 
remembrance  whereof,  as  it  will  never  be  out  of  my 
mind,  so  it  will  always  be  a  warning  to  me  to  seek 
rather  to  excite  your  judgment  briefly,  than  to  inform 
it  tediously;  and  if  in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  how 
much  more  in  this,  wherein  your  princely  cogita- 
tions have  wrought  themselves,  and  been  conversant, 
and  wherein  the  principal  light  proceeded  from 
yourself. 

And  therefore  my  purpose  is  only  to  break  this 
matter  of  the  union  into  certain  short  articles  and 
questions,  and  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  anatomy 
or  analysis  of  the  parts  and  members  thereof:  not 
that  1  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  questions  which  I 
now  shall  open,  were  fit  to  be  in  the  consultation  of 
the  commissioners  propounded.  For  I  hold  nothing 
so  great  an  enemy  to  good  resolution,  as  the  making 
of  too  many  questions ;  especially  in  assemblies 
which  consist  of  many.  For  princes,  for  avoiding 
of  distraction,  must  take  many  things  by  way  of 
admittance ;  and  if  questions  must  be  made  of  them, 
rather  to  suffer  them  to  arise  from  others,  than  to 
grace  them  and  authorize  them  as  propounded  from 
themselves.  But  unto  your  Majesty's  private  con- 
sideration,  to  whom  it  may  better  sort  with  me 
rather  to  speak  as  a  remembrancer  than  as  a  coun- 
sellor, I  have  thought  good  to  lay  before  you  all  the 
branches,  lineaments,  and  degrees  of  this  union,  that 
upon  the  view  and  consideration  of  them  and  their 
circumstances,  your  Majesty  may  the  more  clearly 
discern,  and  more  readily  call  to  mind  which  of  them 
is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rejected  :  and 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  accepted,  which  of  them 
is  presently  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  which  to  be  put 
over  to  farther  time.  And  again,  which  of  them 
shall  require  authority  of  parliament,  and  which  are 
fitter  to  be  effected  by  your  Majesty's  royal  power 
and  prerogative,  or  by  other  policies  or  means ;  and 
lastly,  which  of  them  is  liker  to  pass  with  difficulty 
and  contradiction,  and  which  with  nuore  facility  and 
smoothness. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  that  question,  that, 
I  suppose,  will  be  out  of  question. 
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statutes  con-  Whether  it  be  not  meet,  that  the 
cerning  Scot-  statutes  which  were  made  touching  Scot- 
Scottish  land  or  the  Scottish  nation,  while  the 
nation.  kingdoms  stood  severed,  be  repealed  ? 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  diversity  in  these ;  for  some 
of  these  laws  consider  Scotland  as  an  enemy's 
country  ;  other  laws  consider  it  as  a  foreign  country 
only :  as  for  example ;  the  law  of  Rich.  IL  anno  7. 
which  prohibiteth  all  armour  or  victual  to  be  carried 
to  Scotland;  and  the  law  of  7  of  K.  Henry  VII. 
that  enacteth  all  the  Scottish  men  to  depart  the 
realm  within  a  time  prefixed.  Both  these  laws, 
and  some  others,  respect  Scotland  as  a  country  of 
hostility  :  but  the  law  of  22  of  Edward  IV.  that  en- 
dueth  Berwick  with  the  liberty  of  a  staple,  where 
all  Scottish  merchandises  should  resort  that  should 
be  uttered  for  England,  and  likewise  all  English 
merchandises  that  should  be  uttered  for  Scotland ; 
this  law  beholdeth  Scotland  only  as  a  foreign  nation; 
and  not  so  much  neither;  for  there  have  been 
erected  staples  in  towns  of  England  for  some  com- 
modities, with  an  exclusion  and  restriction  of  other 
parts  of  England. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  least  difficulty ;  your 
Majesty  shall  have  a  calendar  made  of  the  laws, 
and  a  brief  of  the  effect ;  and  so  you  may  judge  of 
them :  and  the  like  or  reciproque  is  to  be  done  by 
Scotland  for  such  laws  as  they  have  concerning 
England  and  the  English  nation. 
Laws,  cus-  '^^^  second  question  is,  what  laws, 

toms,commis-  customs,  commissions,  officers,  garri- 
ofuJe  bordOT  sons,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  put  down, 
or  marches.  discontinued,  or  taken  away  upon  the 
borders  of  both  realms  P 

To  this  point,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  orders  of  the  marches,  I  can  say  the  less. 

Herein  falleth  that  question,  whether  that  the  te- 
nants, who  hold  their  tenants*  rights  in  a  greater 
freedom  and  exemption,  in  consideration  of  their 
service  upon  the  borders,  and  that  the  countries 
themselves,  which  are  in  the  same  respect  discharged 
of  subsidies  and  taxes,  should  not  now  be  brought  to 
be  in  one  degree  with  other  tenants  and  countries ; 
"  nam  cessante  causa,  tollitur  effectus  ?"  Wherein, 
in  my  opinion,  some  time  would  be  given ;  "  quia 
adhuc  eorum  messis  in  herba  est:"  but  some  pre- 
sent ordinance  wotild  be  made  to  take  effect  at  a 
future  time,  considering  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
points  and  marks  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms. 
And  because  reason  doth  dictate,  that  where  the 
principal  solution  of  continuity  was,  there  the  heal- 
ing and  consolidating  plaster  should  be  chiefly  ap- 
plied ;  there  would  be  some  farther  device  for  the 
utter  and  perpetual  confounding  of  those  imaginary 
bounds,  as  your  Majesty  termeth  them :  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  considered,  whether  it  were  not 
convenient  to  plant  and  erect  at  Carlisle  or  Berwick 
some  coimcil  or  court  of  justice,  the  jurisdiction 
whereof  might  extend  part  into  England  and  part 
into  Scotland,  with  a  commission  not  to  proceed 
precisely,  or  merely  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  either  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  mixtly, 
according  to  instructions  by  your  Majesty  to  be  set 
down,  after  the  imitation  and  precedent  of  the  coun- 


cil of  the  marches  here  in  Englaad,  erected  upoo 
the  union  of  Wales  ? 

The  third  question  is  that  which  many 
will  make  a  great  question  of,  though  bo^jbrlt! 
perhaps  your  Majesty  will  make  no  ques-  taor\af  at » 
tion  of  It;  and  that  is,  whether  your  andditfeot 
Majesty  should   not  make  a  stop  or  ^^"** 
stand  here,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any 
farther  union,  contenting  yourself  with  the  twu  (n- 
mer  articles  or  points. 

For  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are  now  well,  thanks 
be  to  God  and  your  Majesty,  and  the  state  of  oei- 
ther  kingdom  is  to  be  repented  of;  and  that  it  if 
true  which  Hippocrates  saith,  that  "  Suia  corpora 
difficile  medicationes  ferunt,"  it  is  better  to  make 
alterations  in  sick  bodies  than  in  aoiuid.  The  con- 
sideration of  which  point  will  rest  upon  these  t«o 
branches;  what  inconveniences  will  ensue  with 
time,  if  the  realms  stand  as  they  are  divided,  whirh 
are  yet  not  found  nor  sprung  up.  For  it  may  be  the 
sweetness  of  your  Majesty's  first  entrance,  and  the 
great  benefit  that  both  nations  have  felt  thereby, 
hath  covered  many  inconveniences :  which,  never- 
theless,  be  your  Majesty's  government  never  to  gra- 
cious  and  politic,  continuance  of  time  and  the  acci- 
dents of  time  may  breed  and  discover,  if  the  king- 
doms stand  divided. 

The  second  branch  is;  allow  no  manifest  or  impor- 
tant peril  or  inconvenience  shotild  ensue  of  the  co& 
tinning  of  the  kingdoms  divided,  yet  on  the  othfr 
side,  whether  that  upon  the  farther  uniting  of  thero. 
there  be  not  like  to  follow  that  addition  and  increase 
of  wealth  and  reputation,  as  is  worthy  your  Majesty's 
virtues  and  fortune,  to  be  the  author  and  founder  oC 
for  the  advancement  and  exaltation  of  your  Maje&tfi 
royal  posterity  in  time  to  come  ? 

But   admitting  that  your    Majesty  ^^ 

should  proceed  to  this  more  perfect  Ef*t2?n2S 
and  entire  union,  wherein  your  Majesty  tf»xi4ik\m6r 
may  say,  "  Majus  opus  moveo ; "  to 
enter  into  the  parts  and  degrees  thereof,  I  think  fit 
first  to  set  down,  as  in  a  brief  table,  in  what  points 
the  nations  stand  now  at  this  present  time  already 
united,  and  in  what  points  yet  still  severed  and 
divided,  that  your  Majesty  may  the  better  see  what 
is  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done;  and  how  tiiat 
which  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  inferred  upon  thai 
which  is  done. 

The  points  wherein  the  nations  stand  alrcaiJT 
united  are : 

In  sovereignty. 

In  the  relative  thereof,  which  is  subjection. 

In  religion. 

In  continent. 

In  language. 

And  now  lastly,  by  the  peace  by  your  Maje^ 
concluded  with  Spain,  in  leagues  and  confedendes; 
for  now  both  nations  have  the  same  friends  sad  tht 
same  enemies. 

Yet  notwithstanding  there  is  none  of  te  six 
points,  wherein  the  union  is  perfect  and  consom- 
mate ;  but  every  of  them  hath  ^ome  acropfe  o^ 
rather  grain  of  separation  inwrapped  and  stt^idf^ 
in  them. 
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For  the  sovereignty,  the  union  is 

abfioltite  in  yonr  Majesty  and  your 
l^ieratioD :  hot  if  it  should  so  be»  which  God  of  his 
mfioite  merry  defend,  that  your  issue  should  fail, 
(ha  the  deaeent  of  both  realms  doth  resort  to  the 
tereral  lines  of  the  seTeral  Uoods  royal. 

For  subjection,   I  take  the  law  of 
Qte£m!^       England  to  be  clear,  what  the  law  of 

Scotland  is  I  know  not,  that  all  Scots- 
men from  the  very  instant  of  your  Majesty's  reign 

begun  are  become  denizens,  and  the 
itiStiQQ.        post-nati   are   naturalized  subjects  of 

England  for  the  time  forwards  :  for  by 
<nr  laws  none  can  be  an  alien  but  he  that  is  of  an- 
ixher  allegiance  than  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's : 
fcr  (here  be  bot  two  sorts  of  aliens,  whereof  we  find 
Bffltion  in  our  law,  an  aHen  ami,  and  an  alien  ene- 
■5;  whereof  the  former  is  a  subject  of  a  state  in 
amity  with  the  king,  and  the  latter  a  subject  of  a 
Itate  in  hostility  :  but  whether  he  be  one  or  other, 
It  b  an  esseDtial  diflference  unto  the  definition  of  an 
kfien,  if  he  be  not  of  the  king's  allegiance ;  as  we 
Re  It  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who, 
■see  they  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England, 
hrt  ever  been  inheritaUe  and  capable  as  natural 
ftibjects ;  and  yet  not  by  any  statute  or  act  of  par- 
li&aieot,  boC  merely  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
v&Km  thereof.  So  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that  every 
Mlject  of  Scotland  was,  and  is  in  like  plight  and 
jiegrte,  since  your  Majesty's  coming  in,  as  if  your 
iKijesty  had  granted  particularly  yoor  letters  of 
Bniization  or  naturalisation  to  every  of  them,  and 
tte  postrtnti  wholly  natural.  But  then  on  the  other 
tidf,  for  the  time  backwards,  and  for  those  that 
veit  ante-nad,  the  blood  is  not  by  law  naturalized, 
«  ss  they  eannol  take  it  by  descent  from  their 
^f$lor8  wrtboot  act  of  parliament:  and  therefore  in 
pit  point  there  U  a  defect  in  the  union  of  subjection. 
ftcUfion,  Pop  matter  of  religion,  the  union  is 

Awchfp.        perfect  in  points  of  doctrine;  but  in 

matter  of  discipline  and  government  it 
it  imperfect. 

•totiMBL  ^^^  ^^^  continent,  it  is  true  there  are 

tacteT^        no  natural  boundaries  of  mountains  or 

seas,  or  navigable  rivers*,  but  yet  there 
arc  badges  and  memorials  of  borders;  of  which 
point  I  have  spoken  before. 

-^^  For   the   language,   it  is   true  the 

Suie?^'        nations  are  unius  labii,  and  have  not 

the  first  curse  of  disunion,  which  was 
eanfosion  of  tongues,  whereby  one  understood  not 
iocther.  But  yet  the  dialect  is  differing,  and  it 
ttmaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of  distinction.  But 
for  that,  tempori  permittendum,  it  is  to  be  left  to 
^e.  For  considering  that  both  languages  do 
*«icttr  in  the  principal  office  and  duty  of  a  lan- 
r"i^,  which  is  to  make  a  man's  self  understood  * 
*»  the  rest,  it  is  rather  to  be  accounted,  as  was 
«i4  a  diversity  of  dialect  than  of  language :  and, 
**  I  said  in  my  first  writing,  it  is  like  to  bring 
^wth  ihe  enrichhig  of  one  language,  by  compound- 
^^  >od  taking  in  the  proper  and  significant  words 
^  either  tongne,  rather  than  a  continuance  of  two 
^guagea.  ♦ 


For  leagues  and  confederacies,  it  is  Leagues,  con- 
true,  that  neither  nation  is  now  in  hos-  fedcTacie*, 
tility  with  any  state,  wherewith  the  other 
nation  is  in  amity:  but  yet  so,  as  the  leagues 
and  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  either  nation 
respectively,  and  not  with  both  jointly ;  which  may 
contain  some  diversity  of  articles  of  straitness  of 
amity  with  one  more  than  the  other. 

But  many  of  these  matters  may  perhaps  be  of 
that  kind,  as  may  fall  within  that  rule,  *'  In  veste 
varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit." 

Nor  to  descend  to  the  particular  points  wherein 
the  realms  stand  severed  and  divided,  over  and  be- 
sides the  former  six  points  of  separation,  which  I 
have  noted  and  placed  as  defects  or  abatements  of 
the  six  points  of  the  union,  and  therefore  shall  not 
need  to  be  repeated :  the  points,  I  say,  yet  remain- 
ing, I  will  divide  into  external  and  internal 

The  external  points  therefore  of  the  ^  ^ 

^  -  *^  Externa] 

separation  are  four.  potntsofttie 

1.  The  several  crowns,  I  mean  the  •?S?!J.^2? 

,       '  and  onion. 

ceremonial  and  material  crowns. 

2.  The  second  is  the  several  names,  styles,  or 
appellations. 

3.  The  third  is  the  several  prints  of  the  seals. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  several  stamps  or  marks  of 
the  coins  or  moneys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external  are  in  some  respect 
and  parts  much  mingled  and  interlaced  with  con- 
siderations internal ;  and  that  they  may  be  as  effec- 
tual to  the  true  union,  which  must  be  the  work  of 
time,  as  the  internal,  because  they  are  operative 
upon  the  conceits  and  opinions  of  the  people ;  the 
uniting  of  whose  hearts  and  affections  is  the  life  and 
true  end  of  this  work. 

For  the  ceremonial  crowns,  the  ques-  jj^  ceremo- 

tion  will  be,  whether  there  shall  be  niaj  *nd  n»a- 
-  ,  .  .  ,  -  tenal  crowns, 

framed   one   new   imperial   crown   of 

Britain  to  be  used  for  the  times  to  come  P     Also, 

admitting  that  to  be  thought  convenient,  whether  in 

the  frame  thereof  there  shall  not  be  some  reference 

to  the  crowns  of  Ireland  and  France  ? 

Also,  whether  your  Majesty  should  repeat  or  ite- 
rate your  own  coronation  and  your  queen's,  or  only 
ordain  that  such  new  crown  ^all  be  used  by  your 
posterity  hereafter? 

The  difficulties  will  be  in  the  conceit  of  some  in- 
equality, whereby  the  realm  of  Scotland  may  be 
thought  to  be  made  an  accession  unto  the  realm  of 
England.  But  that  resteth  in  some  circumstances; 
for  the  compounding  of  the  two  crowns  is  equal ; 
the  calling  of  the  new  crown  the  crown  of  Britain 
is  equal.  Only  the  place  of  coronation,  if  it  shall 
be  at  Westminster,  which  is  the  ancient,  august, 
and  sacred  place  for  the  kings  of  England,  may  seem 
to  make  an  inequality.  And  again,  if  the  crown  of 
Scotland  be  discontinued,  then  that  ceremony,  which 
I  hear  is  used  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  the 
al)8ence  of  the  kings,  to  have  the  crowns  carried  in 
solemnity,  must  likewise  cease. 

For  the  name,  the  main  question  is.  The  styles 
whether  the  contracted  name  of  Britain  ^^  °^^ 
shall  be  by   your   Majesty  used,   or   the   divided 
names  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 
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Admitting  there  shall  be  an  alteration,  then  the 
case  will  require  these  inferior  questions : 

First,  whether  the  name  of  Britain  shall  only  be 
used  in  your  Majesty's  style,  where  the  entire  style 
is  recited ;  and  in  all  other  forms  the  divided  names 
to  remain  both  of  the  realms  and  of  the  people  ?  or 
otherwise  that  the  very  divided  names  of  realms  and 
people  shall  likewise  be  changed  or  turned  into  spe- 
cial or  subdivided  names  of  the  general  name  ?  that 
is  to  say,  for  example,  whether  your  Majesty  in  your 
style  shall  denominate  yourself  king  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  yet  nevertheless,  in  any 
commission,  writ,  or  otherwise,  where  your  Majesty 
mentions  England  or  Scotland,  you  shall  retain  the 
ancient  names,  as  **  secundum  consuetudinem  regni 
nostri  Angliie  ;"  or  whether  those  divided  names 
shall  be  for  ever  lost  and  taken  away,  and  turned 
into  the  subdivisions  of  South-Britain  and  North- 
Britain,  and  the  people  to  be  South-Britons  and 
North-Britons  ?  And  so  in  the  example  aforesaid, 
the  tenour  of  the  like  clause  to  run  "  secundum  con- 
suetudinem Britanniee  australis/' 

Also,  if  the  former  of  these  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient, whether  it  were  not  better  for  your  Majesty 
to  take  that  alteration  of  style  upon  you  by  procla- 
mation, as  Edward  the  third  did  the  style  of  France,- 
than  to  have  it  enacted  by  parliament  P 

Also,  in  the  alteration  of  the  style,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  transpose  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
put  it  immediately  after  Britain,  and  so  place  the 
islands  together;  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  being 
upon  the  continent,  last ;  in  regard  that  these  islands 
of  the  western  ocean  seem  by  nature  and  providence 
an  entire  empire  in  themselves ;  and  also,  that  there 
was  never  king  of  England  so  entirely  possest  of 
Ireland,  as  your  Majesty  is :  so  as  your  style  to  run, 
king  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
and  of  France,  &c. 

The  difficulties  in  this  have  been  already  tho- 
roughly beaten  over ;  but  they  gather  but  to  two 
heads. 

The  one,  point  of  honour  and  love  to  the  former 
names. 

The  other,  doubt,  lest  the  alteration  of  the  name 
may  induce  and  involve  an  alteration  of  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  kingdom ;  both  which,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  assume  the  style  by  proclamation,  and 
not  by  parliament,  are  in  themselves  satisfied  :  for 
then  the  usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  writs 
and  records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  so  the  point  of  honour 
satisfied.  And  again,  your  proclamation  altereth 
no  law*,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a  tacit  or  implied  alter- 
ation of  laws  likewise  satisfied.  But  then  it  may 
be  considered,  whether  it  were  not  a  form  of  the 
greatest  honour,  if  the  parliament,  though  they  did 
not  enact  it,  yet  should  become  suitors  and  petition- 
ers to  your  Majesty  to  assume  it? 

The  seals  ^^'  ^^®  seals,  that  there  should  be 

but  one  great  seal  of  Britain,  and  one 
chancellor,  and  that  there  should  only  be  a  seal  in 
Scotland  for  processes  and  ordinary  justice;  and  that 
all  patents  of  grants  of  lands  or  otherwise,  as  well 
in  Scotland  as  in  England,  should  pass  under  the 


great  seal  here,  kept  about  your  person ;  it  is  ao 
alteration  internal,  whereof  I  do  not  now  speak. 

But  the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the 
great  seals  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
changed  into  one  and  the  same  form  of  image  and 
superscription  of  Britain,  which,  nevertheless,  it  re- 
quisite should  be  with  some  one  plain  or  manifesi 
alteration,  lest  there  be  a  buzz,  and  suspect  that 
grants  of  things  in  England  may  be  passed  by  the 
seal  of  Scotland,  or  e  converso  ? 

Also  whether  this  alteration  of  form  may  not  be 
done  without  act  of  parliament,  as  the  great  seals 
have  used  to  be  heretofore  changed  as  to  their 
impressions  P 

For  the  moneys,  as  to  the  real  and  internal  coo- 
sideration  thereof,  the  question  will  be,  whether 
your  Majesty  shall  not  eontinue  two  mints  ?  which, 
the  distance  of  territory  considered,  I  suppose  will 
be  of  necessity. 

Secondly,  how  the  standard,  if  it  be  ^^  ftind»* 
not  already  done,  as  I  hear  some  doubt  and  stiap^ 
made  of  it  in  popular  rumour,  may  be  "***7* 
reduced  into  an  exact  proportion  for  the  time  to 
come ;  and  likewise  the  computation,  tale,  or  valos* 
tion  to  be  made  exact  for  the  moneys  already  beaten? 

That  done,  the  last  question  is,  which  is  onlj  < 
proper  to  this  place,  whether  the  stamp  or  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Britain  for  the  time  forwaids 
should  not  be  made  the  self-same  in  both  places, 
without  any  difference  at  all  ?  A  matter  also  which 
may  be  done,  as  our  law  is,  by  your  Majesty's  p^^ 
rogativfi  without  act  of  parliament 

These  points  are  points  of  demonstration,  ad 
faciendum  populum,  but  so  much  the  more  they  go 
to  the  root  of  your  Majesty's  intention,  which  is  to 
imprint  and  inculcate  into  the  hearts  and  head<  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  one  people  and  one  nauon. 

In  this  kind  also  I  have  heard  it  pass  abroad  in 
speech  of  the  erection  of  some  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, with  a  reference  to  the  union,  and  an  oath 
appropriate  thereunto,  which  is  a  point  likewise  de- 
serves a  consideration.  So  much  for  the  extemal 
points. 

The  internal  points  of  separation  are  {J^SJJJ,***** 
as  followeth. 

i.  Several  parliaments. 

2.  Several  councils  of  state. 

3.  Several  officers  of  the  crown. 

4.  Several  nobilities. 

5.  Several  laws. 

6.  Several  courts  of  justice,  trials,  and  processes. 
7»  Several  receipts  and  finances. 

8.  Several  admiralties  and  merchandising^. 

9.  Several  freedoms  and  liberties. 

1 0.  Several  taxes  and  imposts. 

As  touching  the  several  states  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  several  mints  and  standards,  and  the  several 
articles  and  treaties  of  intercourse  with  foreign  at* 
tions,  I  touched  them  before. 

In  these  points  of  the  strait  and  more  inwtad 
union,  there  will  intervene  one  principal  diffiffoll? 
and  impediment,  growing  from  that  root,  wWHi 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  nmketh  to  be  the  root  of  sS 
division  and  dissension  in  common wealths»  nni  that 
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{» (quality  and  ineqaalitj.  For  the  realm  of  Scot- 
kiitd  is  now  an  ancient  and  noble  realm,  Bubstantive 
nf  itndf.  Bnt  when  this  island  shall  be  made  Britain, 
ifcra  Scotland  is  no  more  to  be  considered  as  Scot- 
kulf  bnt  as  a  part  of  Britain ;  no  more  than  £ng- 
had  is  to  be  considered  as  England,  but  as  a  part 
fikevise  of  Britain;  and  consequently  neither  of 
(hese  are  to  be  considered  as  things  entire  of  them- 
jrlres,  but  in  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the 
ff)u)lf.  And  therefore  let  us  imagine,  '*  Nam  id 
oente  possnmus,  quod  actu  non  possumus,"  that 
Britain  had  neTer  been  divided,  but  had  ever  been 
ooe  kingdcnn ;  then  that  part  of  soil  or  territory, 
vhich  it  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Scotland, 
a  ia  quantity,  as  I  have  heard  it  esteemed,  how 
mrfy  I  know  not,  not  past  a  third  part  of  Britain ; 
isd  that  part  of  soil  or  territory,  which  is  compre- 
htnded  under  the  name  of  England,  is  two  parts  of 
Britain,  leaving  to  speak  of  any  difference  of  wealth 
» population,  and  speaking  only  of  quantity.  So 
ibfo  if,  for  example,  Scotland  should  bring  to  par- 
hment  as  much  nobility  as  England,  then  a  third 
ftti  should  countervail  two  parts ;  "  nam  si  insqua- 
&tn  squaHa  addas,  omnia  erunt  inaequalia."  And 
tfa,  I  proteat  before  God  and  your  Majesty,  I  do 
^eak  not  as  a  man  bom  in  England,  but  as  a  man 
tora  in  Britain.  And  therefore  to  descend  to  the 
ftrticalart: 

For  the  parliaments,  the  consider- 
ation of  that  point  will  fall  into  four 
fifstions. 

I.  The  first,  what  proportion  shall  be  kept  be- 
^^fn  the  votes  of  England  and  the  votes  of  Scotland  P 

1  The  second,  touching  the  manner  of  proposi- 
fittn,  or  possessing  of  the  parliament  of  causes  there 
^  be  handled :  which  in  England  is  used  to  be  done 
atnediately  by  any  member  of  the  parliament,  or 
hf  the  prolocutor;  and  in  Scotland  is  used  to  be 
^  immediately  by  the  lords  of  the  articles; 
*liweof  the  one  form  seemeth  to  have  more  liberty, 
nd  the  other  more  gravity  and  maturity ;  and  there- 
fort  the  question  will  be,  whether  of  these  shall 
^M  to  other,  or  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
•ixture  of  both,  by  some  commissions  precedent  to 
<^ry  parliament,  in  the  nature  of  lords  of  the  arti- 
del,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty  of  propound- 
^g  in  full  parliament  afterwards  ? 

3.  The  third,  touching  the  orders  of  parliament, 
^ov  they  may  be  compounded,  and  the  best  of  either 
uirn? 

4.  The  fourth,  how  those,  which  by  inheritance 
*  otbcnrlse  have  offices  of  honour  and  ceremony  in 
Ml  the  parliaments,  as  the  lord  steward  with  us, 
4c.  may  be  satisfied,  and  duplicity  accommodated  ? 
1  ctm»,^  ^^  *^®  councils  of  estate,  while  the 
•i2?"^^  kingdoms  stand  divided,  it  should  seem 

neeessary  to  continue  several  councils ; 
^  if  your  Majesty  should  proceed  to  a  strict  union, 
tt»«»  howsoever  your  Majesty  may  establish  some 
P^^vincial  eonndls  in  Scotland,  as  there  is  here  of 
*«rk,  and  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  yet  the  question 
»ill  he,  whether  it  will  not  be  more  convenient  for 
TOW  Majesty,  to  have  but  one  privy  council  about 
^^  person,  whereof  the  principal  officers  of  the 


crown  of  Scotland  to  be  for  dignity  sake,  howsoever 
there  abiding  and  remaining  may  be  as  your  Majesty 
shall  employ  their  service  ?  But  this  point  belongeth 
merely  and  wholly  to  your  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
pleasure. 

For  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  s.  officers  of 
consideration  thereof  will  fall  into  these  ^«  «'"ow»- 
questions. 

First,  in  regard  of  the  latitude  of  your  kingdom 
and  the  distance  of  place,  whether  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  necessity  to  continue  the  several  officers, 
because  of  the  impossibility  for  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  one  ? 

The  second,  admitting  the  duplicity  of  officers 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  difference,  that  one  should  be  the  principal 
officer,  and  the  other  to  be  but  special  and  subaltern  ? 
As  for  example,  one  to  be  chancellor  of  Britain,  and 
the  other  to  be  chancellor  with  some  special  addi- 
tion, as  here  of  the  duchy,  &c. 

The  third,  if  no  such  speciality  or  inferiority  be 
thought  fit,  then  whether  both  officers  should  not 
have  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  whole  island  and 
precincts  ?  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  to  be 
lord  chancellor  of  Britain,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland  to  be  lord  chancellor  of  Britain,  but  with 
several  provisos  that  they  shall  not  intromit  them- 
selves but  within  their  several  precincts. 

For  the  nobilities,  the  consideration  ^  „  .  „.^, 
.!_         «     .11  *  11  .   .  ^i_  *•  4.  Nobilities. 

thereof  will  fall  into  these  questions. 

The  first,  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which  was 
touched  before,  what  proportion  they  shall  bear  to 
the  nobility  of  England  P  wherein  if  the  proportion 
which  shall  be  thought  fit  be  not  full,  yet  your 
Majesty  may,  out  of  your  prerogative,  supply  it ;  for 
although  you  cannot  make  fewer  of  Scotland,  yet 
you  may  make  more  of  England. 

The  second  is  touching  the  place  and  precedence 
wherein  to  marshal  them  according  to  the  prece- 
dence of  England  in  your  Majesty's  style,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nobility  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  all  English 
earls  first,  and  then  Scottish,  will  be  thought  un- 
equal for  Scotland.  To  marshal  them  according  to 
antiquity,  will  be  thought  unequal  for  England. 
Because  I  hear  their  nobility  is  generally  more 
ancient :  and  therefore  the  question  will  be,  whether 
the  indifferentest  way  were  not  to  take  them  inter- 
changeably ;  as  for  example,  first,  the  ancient  earl 
of  England,  and  then  the  ancient  earl  of  Scotland, 
and  so  alternis  vicibus  ? 

For  the  laws,  to  make  an  entire  and 
perfect  union,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty and  length,  both  in  the  collecting  of  them^ 
and  in  the  passing  of  them. 

For  first,  as  to  the  collecting  of  them,  there  must 
be  made  by  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  a  digest 
under  titles  of  their  several  laws  and  customs,  as 
well  common  laws  as  statutes,  that  they  may  be  col- 
lated and  compared,  and  that  the  diversities  may 
appear  and  be  discerned  of.  And  for  the  passing  of 
them,  we  see  by  experience  that  patrius  mos  is  dear 
to  all  men,  and  that  men  are  bred  and  nourished  up 
in  the  love  of  it ;  and  therefore  how  harsh  changes 
and  innovations  are.     And  we  see  likewise  what 
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disputation  and  argument  the  alteration  of  some  one 
law  doth  cause  and  bring  forth,  how  much  more  the 
alteration  of  the  whole  corps  of  the  law  ?  Therefore 
the  first  question  will  be,  whether  it  be  not  good  to 
proceed  by  parts,  and  to  take  that  that  is  most 
necessary,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  P  The  parts 
therefore  or  subject  of  laws,  are  for  this  purpose 
fitliest  distributed  according  to  that  ordinary  division 
of  criminal  and  civil,  and  those  of  criminal  causes 
into  capital  and  penal. 

The  second  question  therefore  is,  allowing  the 
general  union  of  laws  to  be  too  great  a  work  to 
embrace ;  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  cases 
capital  were  the  same  in  both  nations ;  I  say  the 
eases,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  or  trials; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  same  offences  were  not 
fit  to  be  made  treason  or  felony  in  both  places  ? 

The  third  question  is,  whether  cases  penal,  though 
not  capital,  yet  if  they  concern  the  public  state,  or 
otherwise  the  discipline  of  manners,  were  not  fit 
Hkewise  to  be  brought  into  one  degree,  as  the  case 
of  misprision  of  treason,  the  case  of  prsmunire,  the 
case  of  fugitives,  the  case  of  incest,  the  case  of 
simony,  and  the  rest. 

But  the  question  that  is  more  urgent  than  any  of 
these  is,  whether  these  cases  at  the  least,  be  they 
of  a  higher  or  inferior  degree,  wherein  the  fact 
committed,  or  act  done  in  Scotland,  may  prejudice 
the  state  and  subjects  of  England,  or  e  converso,  are 
not  to  be  reduced  into  (me  uniformity  of  law  and 
punishment  ?  As  for  example,  a  perjury  committed 
in  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland,  cannot  be  prejudi- 
cial in  England,  because  depositions  taken  in  Scot- 
land cannot  be  produced  and  used  here  in  England. 
But  a  forgery  of  a  deed  in  Scotland,  I  mean  with  a 
false  date  of  England,  may  be  used  and  given  in 
evidence  in  England.  So  likewise  the  depopulate 
ing  of  a  town  in  Scotland  doth  not  directly  prejudice 
the  state  of  England :  but  if  an  English  merchant 
shall  carry  silver  and  gold  into  Scotland,  as  he  may, 
and  thence  transport  it  into  foreign  parts,  this  pre- 
judiceth  the  state  of  England,  and  may  be  an  eva- 
sion to  all  the  laws  of  England  ordained  in  that  case } 
and  therefore  had  need  to  be  bridled  with  as  severe 
a  law  in  Scotland  as  it  is  here  in  England. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  many  laws. 

The  kw  of  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  of  going  over 
without  licence,  if  there  be  not  the  like  law  of  Scot- 
land,  will  be  frustrated  and  evaded :  for  any  subject 
of  England  may  go  first  into  Scotland,  and  thence 
into  foreign  parts. 

So  the  laws  prohibiting  transportation  of  sundry 
commodities,  as  gold,  and  silver,  ordnance,  artillery, 
com,  &c.  if  there  be  not  a  correspondence  of  laws 
in  Scotland,  will  in  like  manner  be  deluded  and 
frustrate ;  for  any  English  merchant  or  subject  may 
carry  such  commodities  first  into  Scotland,  as  well 
as  he  may  carry  them  from  port  to  port  in  England; 
and  out  of  Scotland  into  foreign  parts,  without  any 
peril  of  law. 

So  libels  may  be  devised  and  written  in  Scotland, 
and  published  and  scattered  in  England. 

Treasons  maybe  plotted  in  Scotland,  and  executed 
in  England. 


And  so  in  many  other  cases,  if  there  be  not  the 
like  severity  of  law  in  Scotland  to  restrain  offencfj 
that  there  is  in  England,  whereof  we  are  here  igno- 
rant whether  there  be  or  no,  it  will  be  a  gap  or  stop 
even  for  English  subjects  to  escape  and  avoid  ihe 
laws  of  England. 

But  fbr  treasons,  the  best  is  that  by  the  statute  of 
26  K.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  any  treason  committd 
in  Scotland  may  be  proceeded  with  in  England,  u 
well  as  treasons  committed  in  France,  Rome,  or 
elsewhere. 

For  courts  of  justice,  trials,  processes, 
and  other  administration  of  laws,  to  josikttaiut 
make  any  alteration  in  either  nation,  f^^Ji'Si 
It  will  be  a  thmg  so  new  and  unwonted 
to  either  people,  that  it  may  be  doubted  it  will  make 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  of  all  other 
things  ought  to  be  known  and  certain  as  a  be«ico 
way,  to  become  intricate  and  uncertain.  And  be- 
sides, I  do  not  see  that  the  severalty  of  adminisfn- 
tion  of  justice,  though  it  be  by  court  sovereign  of 
last  resort,  I  mean  without  appeal  or  error,  is  an/ 
impediment  at  all  to  the  union  of  a  kingdom :  as 
we  see  by  experience  in  the  several  courts  of  par- 
liament  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  And  I  hate 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  subjects  of  Engiasd 
do  already  fetch  justice  somewhat  far  off,  more  than 
in  any  nation  that  I  know,  the  largeness  of  tk 
kingdom  considered,  though  it  be  holpen  in  some 
part  by  the  circuits  of  the  judges;  and  the  two 
councils  at  York,  and  in  the  marches  of  Walts 
established. 

But  it  may  be  a  good  question,  whether,  as  coin- 
mune  vinculum  of  the  justice  of  both  nations,  vonr 
Majesty  should  not  erect  Bomt  court  about  your 
person,  in  the  nature  of  the  grand  council  of  France  i 
to  which  court  you  might  by  way  of  evocation. 
draw  causes  from  the  ordinary  judges  of  both  na- 
tions; for  so  doth  the  French  king  from  all  the 
courts  of  parliament  in  France  :  many  of  which  are 
more  remote  f^om  Paris  than  any  part  of  ScoUand 
is  from  London. 

For  reoeits  and  finances,  I  see  no  7.  Bcedts. 
question  will  arise,  in  regard  it  will  be   jJ^^SSi- 
matter  of  necessity  to  establish  in  Scot-  moiiSiiorUtf 
land  a  receit  of  treasure  for  payments  <^'*»** 
and  erogations  to  be  made  in  those  parts :  and  for 
the  treasure  of  spare,  in  cither  receits,  the  coato- 
dies  thereof  may  well  be  several ;  considering  by 
your  Majesty's  commandment  they  may  be  at  all 
times  removed  or  disposed  according  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's occasions. 

For  the  patrimonies  of  both  crowns,  I  see  no 
question  will  arise,  except  your  Majea^  would  be 
pleased  to  make  one  compounded  annexation,  for 
an  inseparable  patrimony  to  the  crown  out  of  t)if 
lands  of  both  nations :  and  so  the  like  for  the  princh 
pality  of  Britain,  and  for  other  appenaages  of  the 
rest  of  your  children :  erecting  likewise  such  dachiei 
and  honours,  compounded  of  the  possessions  of  bolh 
nations,  as  shall  be  thought  fit 

For  admiralty  or  navy,  I  see  no  great  5i^5?jJ3f^* 
question  will  arise ;  for  I  see  no  incon*  tasfckndi^ 
venience  for  your  Majesty  to  continue  **•* 
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flkippiog  in  Sootkiid.  And  for  the  jurisdictions 
o(  the  admiralties,  and  the  profits  and  casualties  of 
(hem,  thejr  will  be  respective  unto  the  coasts, 
0fv^again«t  which  the  seas  lie  and  are  situated ;  as 
It  ]»  here  with  the  admiralties  of  England. 

And  for  merchandising,  it  may  be  a  question 
thether  that  the  companies,  of  the  merchant  ad- 
ntarers,  of  the  Turkey  merchants,  and  the  Mus- 
mj  merchants,  if  they  shall  be  continued,  should 
B0l  be  compounded  of  merchants  of  both  nations, 
Knglifih  and  Scottish.  For  to  leave  trade  free  in 
tk  one  nation,  and  to  have  it  restrained  in  the 
ttkttt  nuijr  percase  breed  some  inconvenience. 

For  freedoms,  and  liberties,  the  char- 


w)  liberties. 


ters  of  both  nations  may  be  reviewed : 
and  of  such  liberties  as  are  agreeable 
iftd  eonvenient  for  the  subjects  and  people  of  both 
ItfioQs,  one  great  charter  may  be  made  and  con- 
Smed  to  the  subjects  of  Britain ;  and  those  liber- 
iia  vfaich  are  peculiar  or  proper  to  either  nation, 
tft«taad  in  state  as  they  do. 

But  for  imposts  and  customs,  it  will 
i'^sis.    ^^  *  great  question  how  to  accommo- 
date them  and  reconcile  them :  for  if 
Aej  be  much  easier  in  Scotland  than  they  be  here 


in  England,  which  is  a  thing  I  know  not,  then  this 
inconvenience  will  follow;  that  the  merchants  of 
England  may  unlade  in  the  ports  of  Scotland;  and 
this  kingdom  to  be  served  firom  thence,  and  your 
Majesty's <ni8toms  abated. 

And  for  the  question,  whether  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants should  pay  strangers  custom  in  England  P 
that  resteth  upon  the  point  of  naturalization,  which 
I  touched  before. 

Thus  have  I  made  your  Majesty  a  brief  and  naked 
memorial  of  the  articles  and  points  of  this  great 
cause,  which  may  serve  only  to  excite  and  stir  up 
your  Majesty's  royal  judgment,  and  the  judgment 
of  wiser  men  whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  call  to  it; 
wherein  I  will  not  presume  to  persuade  or  dissuade 
any  thing ;  nor  to  interpose  mine  own  opinion,  but 
do  expect  light  from  your  Majesty's  royal  directions; 
unto  the  which  I  shall  ever  submit  my  judgment, 
and  apply  my  travails.  And  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  Majesty,  in  this  which  is  done,  to  pardon  my 
errors,  and  to  cover  them  with  my  good  intention 
and  meaning,  and  desire  I  have  to  do  your  Majesty 
service,  and  to  acquit  the  trust  that  was  reposed 
in  me,  and  chiefly  in  your  Majesty's  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation. 


THE  MOST  HUMBLE 


CERTIFICATE   OR   RETURN 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AUTHOBIZED  TO  TREAT  OF  AN  UNION  FOR  TUB  WEAL  OF  BOTH  REALMS : 

2  JAC.  I. 

[prepared  but  altebeo.] 


Ws  the  commissioners  for  England  and  Scotland 
ctspectively  named  and  appointed,  in  all  humbleness 
^  signify  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  to  the 
iDoct  honourable  high  courts  of  parliament  of  both 
f^lxoM,  that  we  have  assembled  ourselves,  consulted 
ud  treated  according  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  our 
commission  ;*  and  forasmuch  as  we  do  find  that  hardly 
^hin  the  memory  of  all  times,  or  within  the  com- 
pws  of  the  universal  world,  there  can  be  showed 
fi»rth  a  fit  example  or  precedent  of  the  work  we 
We  in  hand  concurring  in  all  points  material,  we 
^gbt  ourselves  so  much  the  more  bound  to  resort 
^  the  infallible  and  original  grounds  of  nature  and 
eommcn  reason,  and  freeing  ourselves  from  the 
^ng  or  misleading  of  examples,  to  insist  and  fix 
<Hir  considerations  upon  the  individual  business  in 
^^  without  wandering  or  discourses. 

it  seemed  therefore  unto  us  a  matter  demonstra- 
te by  the  light  of  reason,  that  we  were  in  the  first 


place  to  begin  with  the  remotion  and  abolition  of  all 
manner  of  hostile,  envious,  or  malign  laws  on  either 
side,  being  in  themselves  mere  temporary,  and  now 
by  time  become  directly  contrary  to  our  present  most 
happy  estate ;  which  laws,  as  they  are  already  dead 
in  force  and  vigour,  so  we  thought  fit  now  to  wish 
them  buried  in  oblivion ;  that  by  the  utter  extin- 
guishment of  the  memory  of  discords  past,  we  may 
avoid  all  seeds  of  relapse  into  discords  to  come. 

Secondly,  as  matter  of  nature  not  unlike  the  for- 
mer, we  entered  into  consideration  of  such  limitary 
constitutions  as  served  but  for  to  obtain  a  form  of 
justice  between  subjects  under  several  monarchs, 
and  did  in  the  very  grounds  and  motives  of  them 
presuppose  incursions,  and  intermixture  of  hostility : 
all  which  occasions,  as  they  are  in  themselves  now 
vanished  and  done  away,  so  we  wish  the  abolition 
and  cessation  thereof  to  be  declared. 

Thirdly,  for  so  much  as  the  principal  degree  to 
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union  is  communion  and  participation  of  mutual 
commodities  and  benefits,  it  appeared  to  us  to  follow 
next  in  order,  that  the  commerce  between  both  na- 
tions be  set  open  and  free,  so  as  the  commodities 
and  provisions  of  either  may  pass  and  flow  to  and 
fro,  without  any  stops  or  obstructions,  into  the  veins 
of  the  whole  body,  for  the  better  sustentation  and 
comfort  of  all  the  parts :  with  caution  nevertheless, 
that  the  vital  nourishment  be  not  so  drawn  into  one 
part,  as  it  may  endanger  a  consumption  and  wither- 
ing of  the  other. 

Fourthly,  after  the  communion  and  participation  by 
commerce,  which  can  extend  but  to  the  transmission 
of  such  commodities  as  are  movable,  personal,  and 
transitory,  there  succeeded  naturally  that  other  de- 
gree, that  there  be  made  a  mutual  endowment  and 
donation  of  either  realm  towards  other  of  the  abilities 
and  capacities  to  take  and  enjoy  things  which  are 
permanent,  real,  and  fixed ;  as  namely,  freehold 
and  inheritance,  and  the  like  :  and  that  as  well  the 
internal  and  vital  veins  of  blood  be  opened  from  in- 
terruption and  obstruction  in  making  pedigree,  and 
claiming  by  descent,  as  the  external  and  elemental 
veins  of  passage  and  commerce ;  with  reservation 
nevertheless  unto  the  due  time  of  such  abilities  and 
capacities  only,  as  no  ppwer  on  earth  can  confer 
without  time  and  education. 

And  lastly,  because  the  perfection  of  this  blessed 
work  consisteth  in  the  union,  not  only  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  estate,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  sinews 
of  the  same,  which  are  the  laws  and  government, 
which  nevertheless  are  already  perfectly  united  in  the 
head,  but  require  a  farther  time  to  be  united  in  the 
bulk  and  frame  of  the  whole  body ;  in  contemplation 
hereof  we  did  conceive  that  the  first  step  thereunto 
was  to  provide,  that  the  justice  of  either  realm  should 
aid  and  assist,  and  not  frustrate  and  interrupt  the 
justice  of  the  other,  specially  in  sundry  cases  cri- 
minal: so  that  either  realm  may  not  be  abused  by 
malefactors  as  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge,  to 
avoid  the  condign  punishment  of  their  crimes  and 
oflfences. 

All  which  several  points,  as  we  account  them, 
summed  up  and  put  together,  but  as  a  degree  of 
middle  term  to  the  perfection  of  this  blessed  work ; 
so  yet  we  conceived  them  to  make  a  just  and  fit 
period  for  our  present  consultation  and  proceeding. 


And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  manner  of  ocd 
proceedings,  we  may  truly  make  this  attestattac 
unto  ourselves,  that  as  the  mark  we  shot  at  wai 
union  and  unity,  so  it  pleased  God  in  the  handling 
thereof  to  bless  us  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  insomocH 
as  from  our  first  sitting  unto  the  breaking  up  of  om 
assembly,  a  thing  most  rare,  the  circumstance  of  tfai^ 
cause  and  persons  considered,  there  did  not  happei^ 
or  intervene,  neither  in  our  debates  or  argumeota; 
any  manner  of  altercation  or  strife  of  words ;  nor  in 
our  resolutions  any  variety  or  division  of  votes,  bui 
the  whole  passed  with  a  unanimity  and  nnifonnity 
of  consent:  and  yet  so,  as  we  suppose^  there  w«4 
never  in  any  consultation  greater  plainness  and 
liberty  of  speech,  argument,  and  debate,  replying^ 
contradicting,  recalling  any  thing  spoken  wher^ 
cause  was,  expounding  any  matter  ambigooos  ori 
mistaken ;  and  all  other  points  of  free  and  friendly 
interlocution  and  conference,  without  cavillatioDai 
advantages,  or  overtakings :  a  matter  that  we  caiiB«l 
ascribe  to  the  skill  or  temper  of  our  own  carriage 
but  to  the  guiding  and  conducting  of  God's  holy  pro- 
vidence and  will,  the  true  author  of  all  unity  and 
agreement.  Neither  did  we,  where  the  businrtt 
required,  rest  so  upon  our  own  sense  and  opimon^ 
but  we  did  also  aid  and  assist  ourselves,  as  well  with 
the  reverend  opinion  of  judges  and  persons  of  grai 
science  and  authority  in  the  laws,  and  also  with  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  merchants,  and  men  ex^ 
pert  in  commerce.  In  all  which  our  proceedings. 
notwithstanding,  we  are  so  far  from  pretending  or 
aiming  at  any  prejudication,  either  of  hi»  royal 
Majesty's  sovereign  and  high  wisdom,  which  we  d« 
most  dutifully  acknowledge  to  be  able  to  pierce  ao«I 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities :  or 
of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  in  aO 
humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doing*  to  hit 
sacred  Majesty,  and  to  the  parliaments,  protesting 
our  sincerity,  and  craving  gracious  and  benign  con- 
struction and  acceptation  of  our  travails. 

We  therefore  with  one  mind  and  consent  hav« 
agreed  and  concluded,  that  there  be  propoundoi 
and  presented  to  his  Majesty  and  the  parUament 
of  both  realms,  these  articles  and  propositions  kk- 
lowing.    .... 
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A    SPEECH 

USED   BT 

SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

IN  THE  HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS,  QUINTO  JACOB!. 

CONCERNING 

THE  ARTICLE  OF  THE  GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  NATION. 


hp  may  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  preface  I  will 
W  mme,  but  put  myself  upon  your  good  opinion, 
1o  which  I  bare  been  accustomed  beyond  my  de- 
•^nrings;  neither  will  I  hold  you  in  suspense  what 
ny  I  will  choose,  but  now  at  the  first  declare  my- 
^t,  that  I  mean  to  counsel  the  house  to  naturalize 
thij  nation :  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  have  a  request 
I^  make  unto  you,  which  is  of  more  efficacy  to  the 
porpose  I  have  in  hand  than  all  that  I  shall  say  after- 
vai^s.  And  it  is  the  same  request,  which  Demos- 
^nes  did  more  than  once,  in  great  causes  of  estate, 
nnkt  to  the  people  of  Athens,  "  ut  cum  calculis  suflfra- 
fif^rum  sumant  magnanimitatem  reipublics,"  that 
«hcn  they  look  into  their  hands  the  balls,  whereby 
to  give  their  voices,  according  as  the  manner  of 
thffn  was,  they  would  raise  their  thoughts,  and  lay 
»«i«le  those  considerations  which  their  private  voca- 
fi*m8  and  degrees  might  minister  and  represent 
^to  them,  and  would  take  upon  them  cogitations 
w»<l  minds  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  estate. 

Fer,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  was  aptly  and  sharply 
ttid  by  Alexander  to  Parmenio,  when  upon  their 
»*cilal  of  the  great  offers  which  Darius  made,  Par- 
ftenio  said  unto  him,  **  I  would  accept  these  offers, 
«^^re  1  as  Alexander  :**  he  lumed  it  upon  him  again, 
*'So  would  I,"  saith  he,  "were  I  as  Parmenio." 
So  in  ihis  cause,  if  an  honest  English  merchant,  I 
^  fiot  single  out  that  state  in  disgrace,  for  this 
iiland  ever  held  it  honourable,  but  only  for  an  in- 
lUnce  of  a  private  profession,  if  an  English  merchant 
«houid  say,  **  Surely  I  would  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  union,  were  I  as  the  king ;"  it  might  be  reason- 
*%  answered,  **  No  more  would  the  king,  were  he 
*•  an  English  merchant."  And  the  like  may  be 
ftid  of  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  be  he  never  so 
Worthy  or  sufficient ;  or  bf  a  lawyer,  be  he  never  so 
'fiw  or  learned  ;  or  of  any  other  particular  condition 
^  men  in  this  kingdom  :  for  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
^  a  man  shall  be  only  or  chiefly  sensible  of  those 
'^^pects  which  his  particular  vocation  and  degree 
than  sQggest  and  infuse  into  him,  and  not  enter 
nrto  true  and  worthy  considerations  of  estate,  he  shall 
o*»er  be  able  aright  to  give  counsel,  or  take  counsel 


in  this  matter.     So  that  if  this  request  be  granted, 
I  account  the  cause  obtained. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  matter  itself :  all  consult- 
ations do  rest  upon  questions  comparative :  for  when 
a  question  is  de  vero,  it  is  simple,  for  there  is  but 
one  truth ;  but  when  a  question  is  de  bono,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  comparative  ;  for  there  be  differing  de- 
grees of  good  and  evil,  and  the  best  of  the  good  is  to 
be  preferred  and  chosen,  and  the  worst  of  the  evil 
is  to  be  declined  and  avoided ;  and  therefore  in  a 
question  of  this  nature  you  may  not  look  for  answer 
proper  to  every  inconvenience  alleged;  for  some- 
what that  cannot  be  especially  answered  may,  nevei^ 
theless,  be  encountered,  and  overweighed  by  matter 
of  greater  moment,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  I 
shall  set  forth  unto  you  will  naturally  receive  the 
distribution  of  three  parts. 

First,  an  answer  to  those  inconve-  ,-«,--« 
,  .  -     ,  ,  ,,        _  The  answer 

niences  which   have  been  alleged  to  to  the  incon- 


veniences 
objected  con- 
cemin?  natu- 
ralization. 


ensue,  if  we  should  give  way  to  this 

naturalization;  which  I  suppose,  you 

will  not  find  to  be  so  great  as  they  have 

been  made ;  but  that  much  dross  is  put  into  the 

balance  to  help  to  make  weight. 

Secondly,  an  encounter  against  the  remainder  of 
these  inconveniences  which  cannot  properly  be  an- 
swered, by  much  greater  inconveniences,  which  we 
shall  incur  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  this  naturalization. 

Thirdly,  an  encounter  likewise,  but  of  another 
nature,  that  is,  by  the  gain  and  benefit  which  we 
shall  draw  and  purchase  to  ourselves  by  proceeding 
to  this  naturalization.  And  yet,  to  avoid  confusion, 
which  evermore  foUoweth  upon  too  much  generality, 
it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  I  proceed  to  persua- 
sion, to  use  some  distribution  of  the  points  or  parts 
of  naturalization,  which  certainly  can  be  no  better, 
or  none  other,  than  the  ancient  distinction  of  '*  jus 
civitatis,  jus  suffi-agii  vel  tribus,"  and  "  jus  petitionis 
sive  honorum  : "  for  all  ability  and  capacity  is  either 
of  private  interest  of  meum  et  tuum,  or  of  public 
service :  and  the  public  consisteth  chiefly  either  in 
voice  or  in  action,  or  office.  Now  it  is  the  first  of 
these,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  only  handle  at  this 
time  and  in  this  place,  and  refer  the  other  two  for  a 
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committee,  because  they  receive  more  distinction 
and  restriction. 

To  corae  therefore  to  the  inconveniences  alleged 
on  the  other  part,  the  first  of  them  is,  that  there 
may  ensue  of  this  naturalization  a  surcharge  of 
people  upon  this  realm  of  England,  which  is  sup- 
posed already  to  have  the  full  charge  and  content : 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  admission  of  the 
adoptive  without  a  diminution  of  the  fortunes  and 
conditions  of  those  that  are  native  subjects  of  this 
realm.  A  grave  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  very 
dutiful ;  for  it  proceeds  not  of  any  unkindness  to  the 
Scottish  nation,  but  of  a  natural  fastness  to  ourselves : 
for  that  answer  of  the  virgins,  **  Ne  forte  non  suffi- 
ciat  vobis  et  nobis,"  proceeded  not  out  of  any  envy 
or  malign  humour,  but  out  of  providence,  and  the 
original  charity  which  begins  with  ourselves.  And 
I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  th€  gentleman 
said,  when  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  regard  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  families,  grew  pent  and  straitened,  it  is 
true,  that,  brethren  though  they  were,  they  grew  to 
difference,  and  to  those  words,  "  Vade  tu  ad  dexte- 
ram,  et  ego  ad  sinistrara,"  etc.  But  certainly,  I 
should  never  have  brought  that  example  on  that 
side ;  for  we  see  what  followed  of  it,  how  that  this 
separation  '<ad  dexteram  et  ad  sinistram"  caused 
the  miserable  captivity  of  the  one  brother,  and  the 
dangerous,  though  prosperous  war  of  the  other,  for 
his  rescue  and  recovery. 

But  to  this  objection,   Mr.   Speaker,  being   so 

weighty  and  so  principal,   I   mean  to  give  three 

several  answers,  every  one  of  them  being,  to  my 

understanding,  by  itself  sufficient. 

The  first  is,  that  this  opinion  of  the 

the^'umbSySf  number  of  the   Scottish  naHon,  that 

toeScottish  should  be  likely  to  plant  themselves 
nation.  ,  .,,  ,      ^       ,       , 

here  amongst  us,  will  be  found  to  be  a 

thing  rather  in  conceit  than  in  event;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  shall  find  those  plausible  similitudes, 
of  a  tree  that  will  thrive  the  better  if  it  be  removed 
into  the  more  fruitful  soil :  and  of  sheep  or  cattle, 
that  if  they  find  a  gap  or  passage  open  will  leave 
the  more  barren  pasture,  and  get  into  the  more  rich 
and  plentiful,  to  be  but  arguments  merely  superficial, 
and  to  have  no  sound  resemblance  wiUi  the  trans- 
planting or  transferring  of  families ;  for  the  tree,  we 
know,  by  nature,  as  soon  as  it  is  set  in  the  better 
ground,  can  fasten  upon  it,  and  take  nutriment  from 
it ;  and  a  sheep,  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  better 
pasture,  what  should  let  him  to  graze*  and  feed  P 
But  there  belongeth  more,  I  take  it,  to  a  family  or 
particular  person,  that  shall  remove  from  one  nation 
to  another :  for  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  not  stock, 
means,  acquaintance  and  custom,  habitation,  trades, 
countenance,  and  the  like,  I  hope  you  doubt  not  but 
they  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  pasture,  and 
are  far  enough  off"  from  grazing  at  their  pleasure : 
and  therefore  in  this  point,  which  is  conjectural, 
experience  is  the  best  guide ;  for  the  time  past  is  a 
pattern  of  the  time  to  come.  I  think  no  man 
doubteth,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  his  Majesty's  first  coming 
in  was  as  the  greatest  spring-tide  for  the  confluence 
and  entrance  of  that  nation.  Now  I  would  fain 
understand,  in  these  four  years'  space,  and  in  the 


fulness  and  strength  of  the  current  and  tide,  hov 
many  families  of  Scotsmen  are  planted  in  the  cities 
boroughs,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom ;  for  1  do  Uh 
sure  myself,  that,  more  ^lan  some  persons  of  quality 
about  his  Majesty^s  person  here  at  court,  ioA  n^ 
London,  and  some  other  inferior  persons,  that  har« 
a  dependence  upon  them,  the  return  and  certificate^ 
if  such  a  survey  should  be  made,  would  be  of  d 
number  extremely  small :  I  report  me  to  «U  yvm 
private  knowledges  of  the  places  where  you  inhabii. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  '*  Si  in  ligno  viri^ 
ita  fit,  quid  fiet  in  arido?"  I  am  sure  there  wiU  U 
no  more  such  spring-tides.  But  you  will  tell  me  oJ 
a  multitude  of  families  of  the  Scottish  natioa  ia 
Polonia ;  and  if  they  multiply  in  a  country  so  fu 
off,  how  much  more  here  at  hand !  For  that,  )Cr 
Speaker,  you  must  impute  it  of  necessity  to  som 
special  accident  of  time  and  place  that  draws  thtm 
thither :  for  you  see  plainly  before  your  eyes,  thai 
in  Germany,  which  is  much  nearer,  and  in  Fraoct 
where  they  are  invited  with  privileges,  and  will 
this  very  privilege  of  naturalisation,  yet  no  sad 
number  can  be  found;  so  as  it  cannot  cither  U 
nearness  of  place,  or  privilege  of  person,  that  is  t^ 
cause.  But  shall  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  %rhat  1 
think  ?  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  ne^r  er  (m 
offf  they  will  never  take  that  course  of  life  in  tlai 
kingdom,  which  they  content  themselves  with  a 
Poland ;  for  we  see  it  to  be  the  nature  c»f  all  mn 
that  they  will  rather  discover  poverty  abroad,.  tJtm 
at  home.  There  is  never  a  gentleman  that  baiD 
overreached  himself  in  expense,  and  thereby  mtsi 
abate  his  countenance,  but  he  wUl  rather  travel,  «d 
do  it  abroad  than  at  home :  and  we  know  well  tht^ 
have  good  high  stomachs,  and  have  erer  stood  m 
some  terms  of  emulation  with  us:  and  there&K 
they  will  never  live  here,  except  they  can  li^  is 
good  fashion.  So  as  I  assure  yon,  Mr.  Speakec  1 
am  of  opinion  that  the  strife  which  we  now  have  ta 
admit  them,  will  have  like  sequel  as  that  coatezMa 
had  between  the  nobility  and  people  of  Roast  f«f 
the  admitting  of  a  plebeian  consul  {  which  whilst  ii 
was  in  passage  was  very  vehement,  and  mightily 
stood  upon,  and  when  the  people  had  obtained  A 
they  never  made  any  plebeian  consol,  not  in  utif 
years  after :  and  so  will  this  be  for  many  yean,  ss 
I  am  persuaded,  rather  a  matter  in  f^nioo  *t»i 
reputation,  than  in  use  or  eflTect  And  this  it  thf 
first  answer  that  I  give  to  this  main  iDConvcsiieiKr 
pretended,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  second  answer  which  I  give  to  njgj,,,^ «« 
this  objection,  is  this:    I  must  hare  peopi«dto;i« 
leave  to  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  ^^ 
realm  of  England  is  not  yet  peopled  to  the  fsU;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  the  territories  of  France,  IbOt 
Flanders,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  do  in  n|uU 
space  of  ground  bear  and  contain  a  far  grraSrr  q^isfr 
tity  of  people,  if  they  were  mustered  by  die  potlt 
neither  can  I  see,  that  this  kingdom  is  bo  math  t^\ 
ferior  unto  those  foreign  parts  in  froitfolness.  as  i:| 
is  in  population ;  which  makes  me  cooreivs  wt 
have  not  our  full  charge.  Besides,  I  do  see  mamfe«r.T 
amongst  us  the  badges  and  tokens  rather  of 
ness,  than  of  press  of  people,  as  drowned 
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fnamo&s,  wattes,  and  the  like,  which  is  a  plain 
ikoflDitnrtion,  that  howsoever  there  may  be  an 
«TmveIliDg  tbroog  and  press  of  people  here  about 
Loodoo,  which  is  most  in  oar  eye,  yet  the  body  of 
ibe  kingdom  is  bot  thin  sown  with  people :  and 
vkosQcver  shall  compare  the  ruins  and  decays  of 
Mcifnt  towns  in  this  realm,  with  the  erections  and 
iBpBfntations  of  new,  cannot  but  judge  that  this 
mJm  hath  been  for  better  peopled  in  former  times; 
d  ony  be,  in  the  heptarchy,  or  otherwise:  for 
lenerally  the  role  holdetfa,  the  smaller  the  state,  the 
fsMitr  the  population,  pro  rata.  And  whether  this 
k  true  or  no,  we  need  not  seek  farther,  than  to  call 
la  our  remembrance  how  many  of  ns  senre  here  in 
ttei  pliee  for  desolate  and  decayed  boroughs. 
Hoitttmae.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosocTer  look- 
JJj;jjJ*^y_  eth  into  the  principals  of  estate,  must 
^MKdwitb  hold  that  it  is  the  mediterrane  conn- 
'**^"^  tries,  and  not  the  maritime,  which  need 

t»  ku  surcharge  of  people  i  for  all  sea  provinces, 
mA  tf^tciwUy  islands,  have  another  element  besides 
Ikr  earth  and  soil,  for  their  sustentation.  For 
tkttan  infinite  number  of  people  are,  and  may  be, 
vtsined  by  fishing,  carriage  by  sea,  and  merchan- 
iflog!  Wherein  again  I  do  discover,  that  we  are 
W  at  all  pinched  by  the  multitnde  of  people ;  for 
tf  we  were,  it  were  not  possible  that  we  should 
irlmqmsh  and  resign  such  nn  infinite  benefit  of 
bhisg  to  the  Flemings,  as  it  is  well  known  we  do. 
Aad  therefore  1  see,  that  we  have  wastes  by  sea,  as 
tell  as  by  land ;  which  still  is  an  infalliUe  argu- 
^ni  that  our  industry  is  not  awakened  to  seek 
■UDteaance  by  an  over-great  press  or  charge  of 
(eople.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never 
Bj  kingdom  in  the  ages  of  the  world  had,  I  think, 
*  fiir  BJui  happy  means  to  issue  and  discharge  the 
iMiltitode  of  their  people,  if  it  were  too  great,  as 
Ikis  kingdom  hath,  in  regard  of  that  desolate  and 
tute^  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which  being  a  country 
Uwed  with  almost  all  the  dowries  of  nature,  as 
avvrt,  havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  and  tem- 
ynate  climate,  and  now  at  last  under  his  Majesty 
nt^sed  also  with  obedience,  doth,  as  it  were,  con- 
InraaUy  call  unto  us  for  our  colonies  and  plantations. 
^  10 1  conclude  my  second  answer  to  this  pretended 
•cwiTenience,  of  suivharge  of  people. 

The  third  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  give,  is 
^:  I  demand  what  is  the  worst  effect  that  can 
Wiow  of  surcharge  of  people  P  Look  into  all  stories, 
•Ad  yoo  shall  fisid  it  none  other  than  some  honour- 
*Wt  war  for  the  enlargement  of  their  borders,  which 
W  theoAselves  pent,  upon  foreign  parts;  which 
'ocoDTenience,  in  a  valorous  and  warlike  nation,  I 
kiww  not  whether  I  should  term  an  inconvenieace 
«r  710 ;  for  the  saying  is  most  true,  though  in  an- 
*<Her  sense,  "  Omne  solum  forti  patria."  It  was 
•Men  indeed  of  the  patience  of  an  exiled  man,  but 
'^ »  no  less  true  of  the  valour  of  a  warlike  nation. 
Ai»I  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  speak  it 
•ithont  ofienor,  that  if  we  did  hold  ourselves  worthy, 
'^^wwoever  jost  cause  should  be  given,  either  to 
^^»rer  our  ancient  rights,  or  to  revenge  our  late 
*">08«i  ot  to  attain  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  or 
to  enlarge  the  patrimony  of  our  posterity,  we  would 


never  in  this  manner  forget  considerations  of  ampli- 
tude and  greatness,  and  foil  at  variance  about  profit 
and  reckonings ;  fitter  a  great  deal  for  private  per- 
sons than  for  parliaments  and  kingdoms.  And  thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  this  first  objection  to  such 
satisfoction  as  you  have  heard. 

The  second  objection  is,  that   the  ^^  ftmda- 
fundamental  laws  of  both  these  king-  mental  laws  of 
doms  of  England  and  ScoUand  are  yet  |Sffi,*Bre 
diverse  and  several ;  nay  more,  that  it  diverse  and 
is   declared   by  the   instrument,   that 
they  shall  so  continue,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
his  Majesty  to  make  innovation  in  them :  and  there* 
fore  that  it  should  not  be  seasonable  to  proceed  to 
this  naturalization,  whereby  to  endow  them  with  our 
rights  and  privileges,  except  they  should  likewise 
receive  and  submit  themselves  to  our   laws;   and 
this  objection  likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aUow  to  be 
a  weighty  objection,  and  worthy  to  be  well  answered 
and  discussed. 

The  answer  which  I  shall  offer  is  t,k^„„._^,,^ 
,  .        _    ,  ^  _  _       The  answer  to 

this :  It  IS  true,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.   the  second  ob- 

Speaker,  that  I  wish  the  Scottish  ^^^^"' 
nation  governed  by  our  laws;  for  I  hold  our  laws 
with  some  reducement  worthy  to  govern,  and  it  were 
the  world :  but  this  is  that  which  I  say,  and  I  desire 
therein  your  attention,  that,  according  to  true  rea- 
son of  estate,  naturalization  is  in  order  first  and 
precedent  to  union  of  laws;  in  degree  a  less  matter 
than  union  of  laws;  and  in. nature  separable,  not 
inseparable  from  union  of  laws ;  for  naturalisation 
doth  but  take  out  the  marks  of  a  foreigner,  but 
union  of  laws  makes  them  entirely  as  ourselves. 
Naturalization  taketh  away  separation;  but  union 
of  laws  doth  take  away  distinction.  Do  we  not 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
world  under  the  gn^eat  Monarch  God  himself,  that 
his  laws  are  diverse  ;  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
bodies ;  one  law  in  regions  celestial,  another  in  ele- 
mentary ;  and  yet  the  creatures  are  all  one  mass  or 
lump,  without  any  vacuum  or  separation  ?  Do  we 
not  hkewise  see  in  the  state  of  the  churcbi  that 
amongst  people  of  all  languages  and  lineages  there 
is  one  communion  of  saints,  and  that  we  are  all  fel- 
low-citizens and  naturalized  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  yet  nevertheless  divers  and  several  eccle- 
siastical laws,  policies,  and  hierarchies,  according 
to  the  speech  of  that  worthy  father,  *'  In  veste  vari- 
etas  sit,  scissura  non  sit  ?"  And  therefore  certainly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bond  of  law  is  the  more  special 
and  private  bond,  and  the  bond  of  naturalization 
the  more  common  and  general;  for  the  laws  are 
rather  figura  reipublicee  than  forma,  and  rather 
bonds  of  perfection  than  bonds  of  entireness  :  and 
therefore  we  see  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
government,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  all  our 
statute  laws,  since  Poyning's  law,  are  not  in  force ; 
and  yet  we  deny  them  not  the  benefit  of  naturaliza- 
tion. In  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  the  isle  of  Man, 
our  common  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  yet  they 
have  the  benefit  of  naturalization  ;  neither  need  any 
man  doubt  but  that  our  laws  and  customs  must  in 
small  time  gather  and  win  upon  theirs  ;  for  here  is 
the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  whence  come  the  supreme 
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directions  of  estate :  here  is  the  king's  person  and 
example,  of  which  the  verse  saith,  "  Regis  ad  exem- 
plum  totus  componitur  orbis."  And  therefore  it  is 
not  possible,  although  not  by  solemn  and  formal  act 
of  estates,  yet  by  the  secret  operation  of  no  long 
time,  but  they  will  come  under  the  yoke  of  our 
laws,  and  so  dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo.  And  this  is 
the  answer  I  give  to  the  second  objection. 
Inequality  in  The  third  objection  is,  some  in- 
£5w!Si""Se.  «<l»>»l»*y  in  t^e  fortunes  of  these  two 
land  and  ScoV  nations,  England  and  Scotland,  by  the 
^  commixture  whereof  there  may  ensue 

advantage  to  them  and  loss  to  us*  Wherein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  that  this  difference  or  disparity 
consisteth  but  in  the  external  goods  of  fortune :  for 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  the  goods 
of  the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  alteri  nos, 
other  ourselves;  for  to  do  them  but  right,  we 
know  in  their  capacities  and  understandings  they 
are  a  people  ingenious,  in  labour  industrious,  in 
courage  valiant,  in  body  hard,  active,  and  comely. 
More  might  be  said,  but  in  commending  them  we 
do  but  in  effect  commend  ourselves :  for  they  are  of 
one  piece  and  continent  with  us;  and  the  truth  is, 
we  are  participant  both  of  their  virtues  and  vices. 
For  if  they  have  been  noted  to  be  a  people  not  so 
tractable  in  government,  we  cannot,  without  flatter- 
ing ourselves,  free  ourselves  altogether  from  that 
fault,  being  a  thing  indeed  incident  to  all  martial 
people ;  as  we  see  it  evident  by  the  example  of  the 
Romans  and  others ;  even  like  unto  fierce  horses, 
that  though  they  be  of  better  service  than  others, 
yet  are  they  harder  to  guide  and  manage. 

But  for  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  purpose  to 
answer  it,  not  by  the  authority  of  Scriptures,  which 
saith,  "  Beatins  est  dare  quam  accipere,"  but  by  an 
authority  framed  and  derived  from  the  judgment  of 
ourselves  and  our  ancestors  in  the  same  case  as  to 
this  point.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  line  of  our 
kings  none  useth  to  carry  greater  commendation 
than  his  Majesty's  noble  progenitor  king  Edward 
the  firpt  of  that  name ;  and  amongst  his  other  com- 
mendations, both  of  war  and  policy,  none  is  more 
celebrated  than  his  purpose  and  enterprise  for  the 
conquest  of  Scotland,  as  not  bending  his  designs  to 
glorious  acquests  abroad,  but  to  solid  strength  at 
home ;  .which,  nevertheless,  if  it  had  succeeded  well, 
could  not  but  have  brought  in  all  those  inconve- 
niences of  the  commixture  of  a  more  opulent  king- 
dom with  a  less,  that  are  not  alleged.     For  it  is 

not  the  yoke,  either  of  our  laws  or 
Lawsoramiii  .,    '  ,^       .i.  ^  e  ^i 

cannot  alter      arms,  that  can  alter  the  nature  of  the 

dimaU"^  °^  climate  or  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  nei- 
ther  is  it  the  manner  of  the  commix- 
ture that  can  alter  the  matter  of  the  commixture : 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  good  for  us 
then,  it  is  good  for  us  now,  and  not  to  be  prized  the 
less  because  we  paid  not  so  dear  for  it  But  a 
more  full  answer  to  this  objection  I  refer  over  to 
that  which  will  come  after,  to  be  spoken  touching 
surety  and  greatness. 

The  fourth  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  pro- 
perly an  objection,  bnt  rather  a  pre-occupation  of  an 
objection  of  the  other  side ;  for  it  may  be  said,  and 


very  materially,  Whereabout  do  we  contend  ?  The 
benefit  of  naturalisation  is  by  the  law,  in  at  muiy 
as  have  been  or  shall  be  bom  since  his  Majesty'* 
coming  to  the  crown,  already  settled  and  imrestcd 
There  is  no  more  tben  but  to  bring  the  ante-nati 
into  the  degree  of  the  post-nati,  that  men  grofwn 
that  have  well  deserved  may  be  in  no  worse  ctst 
than  children  which  have  not  deserved,  and  dder 
brothers  in  no  worse  case  than  younger  brothen: 
so  as  we  stand  upon  quiddam,  not  quantum,  bdo^ 
but  a  little  difference  of  time  of  one  generation  from 
another.  To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  by  smt, 
that  the  law  is  not  so^  but  that  the  post-nati  m 
aliens  as  well  as  the  rest,  A  point  that  I  mean  nut 
much  to  argue,  both  because  it  hath  been  well  spoken 
to  by  the  gentleman  that  spoke  last  before  me ;  xai 
because  I  do  desire  in  this  case  and  in  this  pUrr 
to  speak  rather  of  conveniency  than  of  law;  od; 
this  I  will  say,  that  that  opinion  seems  to  me  con- 
trary to  reason  of  law,  contrary  to  form  of  pleading 
in  law,  and  contrary  to  authority  and  ezperieace  i 
law.  For  reason  of  law,  when  I  meditate  of  it,  oa^ 
thinks  the  wisdom  of  the  common  laws  of  Englaod 
well  observed,  is  admirable  in  the  distribution  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  laws,  according  to  the 
several  conditions  of  persons,  in  an  excellent  pro 
portion.  The  degrees  are  four,  but  bipartite,  tvo 
of  aliens  and  two  of  subjects. 

The  first  degree  is  of  an  alien  bom   xi»eflnt<ie- 
under  a  king  or  state,  that  is  an  enemy,    gre*  of  an 
If  such  an  one  come  into  this  kingdom 
without  safe  conduct,  it  is  at  his  peril:  the  Ia« 
giveth  him  no  protection,  neither  fbr  body,  lands, 
nor  goods ;  so  as  if  he  be  slain  there  is  no  remedf 
by  any  appeal  at  the  party's  suit,  although  his  wiff 
were  an  English  woman  :  marry  at  the  king's  tuit, 
the  case  may  be  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  offence 
to  the  peace. 

The  second  degree  is  of  an  alien  that         ^^^ 
is  bom  under  the  faith  and  allegiance   degree  or  to 
of  a  king  or  state  that  is  a  friend.   Unto   2l{2r*J" 
such  a  person  the  law  doth  impart  a   **«^t^ * 
greater  benefit  and  protection,  that  is^   ' 
concerning  things  personal,  transitory,  and  morabtf. 
as  goods  and  chattels,  contracts,  and  the  like,  but 
not  concerning  freehold  and  inheritance.     And  tht 
reason  is,  because  he  may  be  an  enemy,  thoogfa  he 
be  not ;  for  the  state  under  the  obeisance  of  which 
he  is,  may  enter  into  quarrel  and  hostility ;  and 
therefore  as  the  law  hath  but  a  transitory  attur- 
ance  of  him,  so  it  rewards  him  but  with  transitory 
benefits. 

The  third  degree  is  of  a  subject,  who  j^  ^^^ 
having  been  an  alien,  is  made  free  by  drgreeofu 
charter  and  denization.  To  such  an  one  ^^  "'^'^ 
the  law  doth  impart  yet  a  more  ample  benefit :  (of 
it  gives  him  power  to  purchase  freehold  and  inbcfi- 
tance  to  his  own  use,  and  likewise  enables  tbethtl 
dren  bom  after  his  denization  to  inheriL  Bat  yK 
nevertheless  he  cannot  make  title  or  convey  pedi- 
gree from  any  ancestor  paramount ;  for  tbr  in 
thinks  not  good  to  make  him  in  the  sum  4egn* 
with  a  subject  born,  because  he  was  ooce  an  tliai 
and  so  might   once  have  been  an  enemy s  svl 
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"nemo  stibito  fingitur/'  men's  affectfons  cannot  be 
» settled  by  any  benefit,  as  when  from  their  nativity 
thfy  are  inbred  and  inherent. 

And  the  fourth  degree,  which  is  the 
^tifflli?  perfect  degree,  is  of  such  a  person  as 
KrtKt  <ie-  neither  is  enemy,  nor  could  have  been 
enemy  in  time  past,  nor  can  be  enemy 
in  time  to  come  ;  and  therefore  the  law  gives  unto 
Inm  the  full  benefit  of  naturalization. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  be  the  true  steps  and 
paces  of  the  law,  no  man  can  deny  but  whosoever  is 
horn  Qoder  the  king's  obedience,  never  could  "  in 
titquo  ptmcto  temporis  "  be  an  enemy  ;  a  rebel  he 
in^ht  be,  but  no  enemy,  and  therefore  in  reason  of 
Uv  is  naturalised.  Nay,  contrariwise,  he  is  bound 
pn  nativitatis  to  defend  this  kingdom  of  England 
•gainst  all  invaders  or  rebels ;  and  therefore  as  he 
n  oliliged  to  the  protection  of  arms,  and  that  per- 
Jtftuaily  and  universally,  so  he  is  to  have  the  per- 
^tu»l  and  universal  benefit  and  protection  of  law, 
thkh  is  naturalization. 

For  form  of  pleading,  it  is  true  that  hath  been 
mH,  that  if  a  man  would  plead  another  to  be  an 
4&en,  he  must  not  only  set  forth  negatively  and 
privatiTely,  that  he  was  bom  out  of  the  obedience  of 
0B7  sovereign  lord  the  king,  but  affirmatively,  under 
iKe  obedience  of  a  foreign  king  or  state  in  particu- 
kr,  which  can  never  be  done  in  this  case. 

As  for  authority,  I  will  not  press  it ;  you  know 
«fl  what  hath  been  published  by  the  king's  procla- 
Bialicm.  And  for  experience  of  law  we  see  it  in 
fte  subjects  of  Ireland,  in  the  subjects  of  Guernsey 
ind  Jersey,  parcels  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  in 
ftf  subjects  of  Calais  when  it  was  English,  which 
*»8  parcel  of  the  crown  of  France.  But,  as  I  said, 
I  un  not  wining  to  enter  into  an  argument  of  law, 
tt  to  hold  myself  to  point  of  conveniency,  so  as  for 
I7  part  I  hold  all  post-nati  naturalized  ipso  jure ; 
bst  yet  I  am  far  from  opinion,  that  it  should  be  a 
Amg  superfluous  to  have  it  done  by  parliament; 
cbiefiy  in  respect  of  that  true  principle  of  state, 
'Prindpum  actiones  prscipue  ad  famam  sunt  com- 
^endw."  It  will  lift  up  a  sign  to  all  the  world 
rf  oar  love  towards  them,  and  good  agreement  with 
fHetn.  And  these  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  material 
>*>ieriioni  which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
fbffeunto  you  have  heard  my  answers;  weigh 
bnn  in  your  wisdoms,  and  so  I  conclude  that 
^ral  part. 

Nov,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  as  I  promised,  I 
irart  fill  the  other  balance  in  expressing  unto  you 
ht  inconveniences  which  we  shall  incur,  if  we  shall 
^  proceed  to  this  naturalization :  ^'herein  that  in- 
wiRDience,  which  above  all  others,  and  alone  by 
J»eH  if  there  were  none  other,  doth  exceedingly 
^^^  me,  and  may  move  you,  is  a  position  of  estate, 
►oflected  out  of  the  records  of  time,  which  is  this : 
^t  wheresoever  several  kingdoms  or  estates  have 
^  nniled  in  sovereignty,  if  that  onion  hath  not 
■tn  fortified  and  bound  in  with  a  farther  union,  and 
^wely,  that  which  is  now  in  question,  of  naturaliza- 
«<wi,  this  hnlh  followed,  that  at  one  time  or  other 
^*y  have  broken  again,  being  upon  all  occasions 
•J>t  to  revolt  and  relapse  to  the  former  separation. 
»ot.  I.  2  H 


Of  this  assertion  the  first  example  J^  ^^J?^^' 
which  I  will  set  before  you,  is  of  that  roans  and  the 
memorable  union  which  was  between  ^*^***- 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which  continued  from 
the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Regilla,  for  many  years, 
unto  the  consulships  of  C.  Plautius  and  L.  ^milius 
Mamercus.*  At  what  time  there  began,  about  this 
very  point  of  naturalization,  that  war  which  was 
called  **  Bellum  sociale,"  being  the  most  bloody  and 
pernicious  war  that  ever  the  Roman  state  endured : 
wherein,  after  numbers  of  battles  and  infinite  sieges 
and  surprises  of  towns,  the  Romans  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed and  mastered  the  Latins ;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
they  had  the  honour  of  the  war,  looking  back  into 
what  perdition  and  confusion  they  were  near  to  have 
been  brought,  they  presently  naturalized  them  all. 
You  speak  of  a  naturalization  in  blood ;  there  was 
a  naturalization  indeed  in  blood. 

Let  me  set  before  you  again  the  ex-  g  ^^^       . 
ample  of  Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Pelo-  Pelopon- 
ponnesus  their  associates.    The  state  of  """•* 
Sparta  was  a  nice  and  jealous  state  in  this  point  of 
imparting  naturalization  to  their  confederates.    But 
what  was  the  issue  of  it  ?  After  they  had  held  them 
in  a  kind  of  society  and  amity  for  divers  years,  upon 
the  first  occasion  given,  which  was  no  more  than  the 
surprisal  of  the  castle  of  Thebes,  by  certain  despe- 
rate conspirators  in  the  habit  of  maskers,  there  en- 
sued immediately  a  general  revolt  and  defection  of 
their  associates ;  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  state, 
never  afterwards  to  be  recovered. 

Of  later  times  let  me  lead  your  con-  ^h^  ^nj^j,  ^^ 
sideration  to  behold  the  like  events  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  which  king-  ^'™^^"* 
dom  was  united  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of  Spain 
in  the  persons  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  and  so 
continued  many  years ;  but  yet  so  as  it  stood  a 
kingdom  severed  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  Spain  in  privileges,  and  directly  in  this  point 
of  naturalization,  or  capacity  of  inheritance.  What 
came  of  this  ?  Thus  much,  that  now  of  fresh  memory, 
not  past  twelve  years  since,  only  upon  the  voice  of 
a  condemned  man  out  of  the  grate  of  a  prison 
towards  the  street,  that  cried,  Fueros  Libertad, 
Liberlad,  which  is  as  much  as,  liberties  or  privileges, 
there  was  raised  a  dangerous  rebellion,  which  was 
suppressed  with  great  diflSculty  with  an  army  royal. 
After  which  victory  nevertheless,  to  shun  farther 
inconvenience,  their  privileges  were  disannulled,  and 
they  were  incorporated  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Upon  so  small  a  spark,  notwithstanding  so 
long  continuance,  were  they  ready  to  break  and 
sever  again. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  states 
of  Florence  and  Pisa,  which  city  of  ^lorenwand 
Pisa  being  united  unto  Florence,  but 
not  endowed  with  the  benefit  of  naturalization,  upon 
the  first  light  of  foreign  assistance,  by  the  expedi> 
tion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy,  did  revolt ; 
though  it  be  since  again  re-united  and  incorporated. 

•  169  years  after  that  battle.  There  are  extant  at  this  dav 
coins  or  medals,  in  memory  of  a  battle  fought  by  this  C 
Plautius  at  Privemum.  Another  copy  hath  of  T.  Manlius 
and  P.  Decius. 
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in.  1  u  »  ♦  The  same  effect  we  see  in  the  most 
Tne  like  enect  » .  t     i  • 

in  barbarous  barbarous  government,  which  shows  it 
Rovemmeot  ^^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^  y^  ^n  effect  of  nature ;  for 
it  was  thought  a  fit  policy  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  retain  the  Uiree  provinces  of  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  which  were  as  the 
very  nurses  of  Constantinople,  in  respect  of  their 
provisions,  to  the  end  they  might  be  the  less  wasted, 
only  under  waywods  as  vassals  and  homagers,  and 
not  unto  bashaws,  as  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire :  which  policy  wc  see  by  late  experience 
proved  unfortunate,  as  appeared  by  the  revolt  of  the 
same  three  provinces,  under  the  arms  and  conduct  of 
Sigismond  prince  of  Transylvania ;  a  leader  very 
famous  for  a  time ;  which  revolt  is  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered. Whereas  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of 
revolts  of  provinces  incorporate  to  the  Turkish 
empire. 

On  the  other  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  true 
what  the  logicians  say,  "  Opposita  juxta  se  posita 
magis  elucescunt :"  let  us  take  a  view,  and  we  shall 
find  that  wheresoever  kingdoms  and  states  have  been 
Naturali  a  united,  and  that  union  corroborate  by 
tion  a  sure  the  bond  of  mutual  naturalization,  you 
shall  never  observe  them  afterwards, 
upon  any  occasion  of  trouble  or  otherwise,  to  break 
and  sever  again :  as  we  see  most  evidently  before 
our  eyes,  in  divers  provinces  of  France,  that  is  to 
say,  Guienne,  Provence,  Normandy,  Britain,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  infesting  troubles  of  that 
kingdom,  never  offered  to  break  again. 

We  see  the  like  effect  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
which  are  mutually  naturalized,  as  Leon,  Castile, 
Valentia,  Andalusin,  Granada,  Murcia,  Toledo,  Cata- 
lonia, and  the  rest,  except  Arragon,  which  held  the 
contrary  course,  and  therefore  had  the  contrary  suc- 
cess, as  was  said,  and  Portugal,  of  which  there  is 
not  yet  sufficient  trial.     And  lastly,  we  see  the  like 

r«„i««^  --  effect  in  our  own  nation,  which  never 
England  never  ,         «.        .  •      * 

severed  after  rent  asunder  after  it  was  once  united; 
once  united.      ^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  scarce  know  whether  the 

heptarchy  were  a  true  story  or  a  fable.  And  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  revolve  with  myself  these 
examples  and  others,  so  lively  expressing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  naturalization  to  avoid  a  relapse  into  a  separa- 
tion ;  and  do  hear  so  many  arguments  and  scruples 
made  on  the  other  side  ;  it  makes  mc  think  on  the  old 
bishop,  which,  upon  a  public  disputation  of  certain 
christian  divines  with  some  learned  men  of  the  hea- 
then, did  extremely  press  to  be  heard ;  and  they  were 
loth  to  suffer  him  because  they  knew  he  was  unlearned, 
though  otherwise  a  holy  and  well-meaning  man  : 
but  at  last,  with  much  ado,  he  got  to  be  heard  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  speak,  instead  of  using  argument, 
he  did  only  say  over  his  belief :  but  did  it  with  such 
assurance  and  constancy,  as  it  did  strike  the  minds 
of  those  that  heard  him  more  than  any  argument 
had  done.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  all  these 
witty  and  subtle  arguments,  I  say,  that  I  do  believe, 
and  I  would  be  sorry  to  be  found  a  prophet  in  it, 
that  except  we  proceed  with  this  naturalization, 
though  perhaps  not  in  his  Majesty's  time,  who  hath 
such  interest  in  both  nations,  yet  in  the  time  of 
his  descendants,  these  realms  will  be  in  continual 


danger  to  divide  and  break  ngain.  Now  if  Wf  man 
be  of  that  careless  mind,  '*  Maneat  nostros  ea  cur^ 
nepotes  ;*'  or  of  that  hard  mind,  to  leave  thingt  tn 
be  tried  by  the  sharpest  sword :  sure  I  am,  he  m 
not  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  who  affirmeth,  that  vho> 
soever  useth  not  foresight  and  provision  for  hi«  6^ 
mily,  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever ;  much  more  if  «^ 
shall  not  use  foresight  for  these  two  kingdomit  thil 
comprehend  in  them  so  many  families,  bnt  Um 
things  open  to  the  peril  of  future  di visions.  Aik) 
thus  have  I  expressed  unto  you  the  incoovenienrcj 
which,  of  all  others,  sinketh  deepest  with  me  as  the 
most  weighty  :  neither  do  there  want  other  incm^ 
veniences,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  and  inflncncc^ 
whereof,  I  fear,  will  not  be  adjourned  to  so  kmg  <| 
day  as  this  that  I  have  spoken  of:  for  I  leave  it  u 
your  wisdom  to  consider  whether  yon  do  not  thin&| 
in  case,  by  the  denial  of  this  naturalization,  any  piquf 
alienation,  or  unkindneas,  I  do  not  say  should  I' 
but  should  be  thought  to  be,  or  noised  to  be  belvcfs 
these  two  nations,  whether  it  will  not  quicken  w 
excite  all  the  envious  and  malicious  horooort,  when 
soever,  which  arc  now  covered,  against  us.  fitl.f 
foreign  or  at  home ;  and  so  open  the  way  to  prac 
tices  and  other  engines  and  machinations,  to  ^U 
disturbance  of  this  state  ?    As  for  that  , 

other  inconvenience  of  his  Majesty's  cnawt^M 
engagement  to  this  action,  it  is  too 
binding  and  too  pressing  to  be  spoken  of,  and  tr* 
do  better  a  great  deal  in  your  minds  than  in  » 
mouth,  or  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  else  ;  becauti 
as  I  say,  it  doth  press  our  liberty  too  far.  Ao 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  now  to  the  ihip 
general  part  of  my  division,  concerning  the  bend* 
which  we  shall  purchase  by  this  knitting  of  (k 
knot  surer  .nnd  straiter  between  these  two  kingdci* 
by  the  communicating  of  naturalization :  the  brnr^ 
may  appear  to  be  two,  the  one  surety,  the  otb« 
greatness.  | 

Touching  surety,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  The  b«*^  \ 
well  said  by  Titus  Quintius  the  Roman,        "*^^ 
touching  the  state  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  lortfi* 
is  safe  within  her  shell,  "  Testudo  intra  tejnirfj 
tuta  est ;"  but  if  there  be  any  parts  that  lie  oH 
they  endanger  all  the  rest     We  know  well,  tu 
although  the  slate  at  this  time  be  in  a  happy  pf»H 
yet  for  the  time  past,  the  more  ancient  encniT 
this  kingdom  hath  been  the  French,  and  the  »• 
late  the   Spaniard  ;  and  both  these  had  »»  jI  »»■ 
their  several  postern   gates,  whereby  they  ibi<j' 
have  approach  and  entrance  to  annoy  us.     Fn,>* 
had  Scotland,   and  Sjwiin  had   Ireland;    for  t> 
were  the  two  accesses  which  did  comfort  ao*-  •■ 
courage  both  these  enemies  to  assail  and  troAlf  ' 
We  see  that  of  Scotland  is  cut  off  by  the  yn^a» 
these  two  kingdoms,  if  that  it  shall  In?  now  r^^ 
constant  and  permanent;  that  of  Ireland  i$«t.^ 
likewise  by  the  convenient  situation  of  the  wrr,  i 
Scotland  towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  whm    j 
sore  was  :    which  wc  see,  being  suddenly  ^k*  I 
hath  continued  closed,  by  means  of  the  »ah# :  1 
that  as  now  there  are  no  parts  of  this  sUtc  exfwi 
to  danger  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  ambai5on  ./  m 
reigners,  but  their  approaches  and  avenues  «ir  »«^  i 
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iwy:  for  I  do  little  doubt  but  those  foreigners 
thifh  had  so  little   success  when  they  had  those 
advanUgcs,  will  have   much  less  comfort  now  that 
they  be  taken  from  them :  and  so  much  for  surety. 
For  greatness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
|J*^J^     a  man  may  speak  it  soberly  and  with- 
out bravery,  that  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
bd,  having  Scotland  united,  Ireland  reduced,  the 
w  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  contracted,  and 
ihipping  maintained,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
iTchies,  in  forces  truly  esteemed,  that  hath  been  in 
riif  world.  For  certainly  the  kingdoms  here  on  earth 
bvt  a  resemblance  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  oar  Saviour  compareth,  not  to  any  great  ker- 
Jrlornat,  but  to  a  very  small  grain,  yet  such  an  one 
« is  apt  to  grow  and  spread;  and  such  do  I  take  to 
U  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  if  indeed  we 
Mi  refer  our  counsels  to  greatness  and  power,  and 
m  quench  them  too  much  with  the  consideration  of 
ihlifj-  and  wealth.     For,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  it  not, 
tbmk  yoa,  a  true  answer  that  Solon  of  Greece  made 
to  the  rich  king  CrcBSUs  of  Lydia,  when  he  showed 
mto  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold  that  he  had  ga- 
diered  together,  in  ostentation  of  his  greatness  and 
ingfit?  Bat  Solon  said  to  him,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
jKtadoo,  "  Why,  Sir,  if  another  come  that  hath 
trtteripon  than  you,  he  will  be  lord  of  all  your  gold." 
Kfither  iathe  authority  of  Machiavel  to  be  despised, 
▼lio  scometh  that  proverb  of  state,  taken  first  from 
» ipeech  of  Mucianus,  That  moneys  are  the  sinews 
rf  war ;  and  saith,  "  There  are  no  true  sinews  of 
*»r,  btjt  the  very  sinews  of  the  arms  of  valiant 


Nay  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever 


j'mowretiirt  shall  look  into  the  seminaries  and  be- 
ftwity.  ginnings  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world, 

he  shall  find  them  founded  in  poverty. 
Ppraa,  a  country  barren  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
Media,  which  they  subdued. 
Maeedon.  Macedon,  a   kingdom    ignoble   and 

mercenary  until  the  time  of  Philip  the 
n^  of  Amyntns. 
Roae.  Rome  had  poor  and  pastoral  begin- 

nings. 
TWTtnte.  The  Turks,  a  band  of  Sarmatian 
Scythes,  that  in  a  vagabond  manner 
►'de  fncuraioo  upon  that  part  of  Asia,  which  is  yet 
^ied  Torcomania  ;  out  of  which  after  much  variety 
^  fortune,  sprung  the  Ottoman  family,  now  the 
4^rror  of  the  world. 

^0,  we  know,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Huns, 
•'(^inbards,  Normans,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern 
P^plc,  in  one  age  of  the  world  made  their  descent 
**  expedition  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  came  not, 


as  rovers,  to  carry  away  prey,  and  be  gone  again ; 
but  planted  themselves  in  a  number  of  rich  and  fruit- 
ful provinces,  where  not  only  their  generations,  but 
their  names,  remain  to  this  day :  witness  Lombardy, 
Catalonia,  a  name  compounded  of  Goth  and  Alan, 
Andalusia,  a  name  corrupted  from  Yandalitia,  Hun- 
garia,  Normandy,  and  others. 

Nay,  the  fortune  of  the  Swisses  of  TheSwitzere. 
late  years,  which  are  bred  in  a  barren 
and  mountainous  country,  is  not  to  be  forgotten: 
who  first  ruined  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  same 
who  had  almost  ruined  the  kingdom  of  France,  what 
time,  after  the  battle  near  Granson,  the  rich  jewel 
of  Burgundy,  prized  at  many  thousands,  was  sold 
for  a  few  pence  by  a  common  Swiss,  that  knew  no 
more  what  a  jewel  meant  than  did  ^sop's  cock. 
And  again,  the  same  nation,  in  revenge  of  a  scorn, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  king's  affairs  in  Italy, 
Lewis  XII.  For  that  king,  when  he  was  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  by  an  agent  of  the  Switzers  to 
raise  their  pensions,  brake  into  words  of  choler: 
"  What,"  saith  he,  "  will  these  villains  of  the  moun- 
tains put  a  tax  upon  me  ?  "  Which  words  lost  him 
his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  chased  him  out  of  Italy. 

All  which  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  well  prove 
Solon's  opinion  of  the  authority  and  mastery  that 
iron  hath  over  gold.  And  therefore,  if  I  shall  speak 
unto  you  mine  own  heart,  methinks  we  should  a 
little  disdain  that  the  nation  of  Spain,  which  how- 
soever of  late  hath  grown  to  rule,  yet  of  ancient 
time  served  many  ages  j  first  under  Carthage,  then 
under  Rome,  after  under  Saracens,  Goth^,  and  otheA, 
should  of  late  years  take  unto  themselves  that  spirit 
as  to  dream  of  a  monarchy  in  the  west,  according 
to  that  device, "  Video  solem  orientem  in  occidente," 
only  because  they  have  ravished  from  some  wild 
and  unarmed  people  mines  and  store  of  gold;  and 
on  the  other  side,  that  this  island  of  Britain,  seated 
and  manned  as  it  is,  and  that  hath,  I  make  no 
question,  the  best  iron  in  the  world,  that  is,  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  shall  think  of  nothing  but 
reckonings  and  audits,  and  meum  et  tuum,  and  I 
cannot  tell  what. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  I  take  it,  gone  through  the 
parts  which  I  propounded  to  myself,  wherein  if  any 
man  shall  think  that  I  have  sung  a  placebo,  for 
mine  own  particular,  I  would  have  him  know  that 
I  am  not  so  unseen  in  the  world,  but  that  I  discern 
it  were  much  alike  for  my  private  fortune  to  rest  a 
tacebo,  as  to  sing  a  placebo  in  this  business :  but  I 
have  spoken  out  of  the  fountain  of  my  heart,  "  Cre- 
didi  propter  quod  locutus  sum :"  I  believed,  there- 
fore I  spake.  So  as  my  duty  is  performed :  the 
judgment  is  yours ;  God  direct  it  for  the  best 
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And  it  please  you  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  now  a 
time  to  wish,  as  it  is  to  advise,  no  man  should  be 
more  forward  or  more  earnest  than  myself  in  this 
wish,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  governed  by  one  law :  and  that  for 
many  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  will  be  an  infallible  assurance 
that  there  will  never  be  any  relapse  in  succeeding 
ages  to  a  separation. 

Secondly,  "  Dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo."  If  the 
draught  lie  most  upon  us,  and  the  yoke  lie  lightest 
on  them,  it  is  not  equaL 

Thirdly,  The  qualities,  and  as  I  may  term  it,  the 
elements  of  their  laws  and  ours  are  such,  as  do 
promise  an  excellent  temperature  in  the  compounded 
body  :  for  if  the  prerogative  here  be  too  indefinite, 
it  may  be  the  liberty  there  is  too  unbounded ;  if  our 
laws  and  proceedings  be  too  prolix  and  formal,  it 
may  be  theirs  are  too  informal  and  summary. 

Fourthly,  I  do  discern  to  my  understanding,  there 
will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this  work ;  for  their 
laws,  by  that  I  can  learn,  compared  with  ours, 
are  like  their  language  compared  with  ours :  for  as 
their  language  hath  the  same  roots  that  ours  hath, 
but  hath  a  little  more  mixture  of  Latin  and  French ; 
so  their  laws  and  customs  have  the  like  grounds 
that  ours  have,  with  a  little  more  mixture  of  the 
civil  law  and  French  customs. 

Lastly,  The  mean  to  this  work  seemeth  to  me  no 
less  excellent  than  the  work  itself:  for  if  both  laws 
shall  be  united,  it  is  of  necessity  for  preparation 
and  inducement  thereunto,  that  our  own  laws  be  re- 
viewed and  re-compiled;  than  the  which  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  work,  that  his  Majesty  can  under- 
take in  these  his  times  of  peace,  more  politic,  more 
honourable,  nor  more  beneficial  to  his  subjects  for 
all  ages : 

Pace  data  terns,  animum  ad  civilia  vertit 
Jura  suum,  legesque  tulit  juttisumus  auctor. 

For  this  continual  heaping  up  of  laws  without 
digesting  them,  maketh  but  a  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  turneth  the  laws  many  times  to  become  but 
snares  for  the  people,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture, 
"  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos."  Now  "  Non  sunt  pe- 
jores  laquei,  quam  laquei  legum."     And  therefore 


this  work  I  esteem  to  be  indeed  a  work,  righdr 
term  it,  heroical.  So  that  for  this  good  wish  < 
union  of  laws  I  do  consent  to  the  full:  And  I  tbit 
you  may  perceive  by  that  which  I  have  said,  thai 
come  not  in  this  to  the  opinion  of  others,  but  that 
was  long  ago  settled  in  it  myself;  nevertheleis,  i 
this  is  moved  out  of  zeal,  so  I  take  it  to  be  mon 
out  of  time,  as  commonly  zealous  rootioni  are,  whi 
men  are  so  fast  carried  on  to  the  end,  as  they  gn 
no  attention  to  the  mean :  for  if  it  be  time  to  talki 
this  now,  it  is  either  because  the  budoess  now! 
hand  cannot  proceed  without  it,  or  because  in  tra 
and  order  this  matter  should  be  precedent,  or  b 
cause  we  shall  lose  some  advantage  towards  tfa 
effect  so  much  desired,  if  we  should  go  on  in  tl 
course  we  are  about.  But  none  of  these  three  in  n 
judgment  are  true ;  and  therefore  the  motion,  at 
said,  unseasonable. 

For  first,  That  there  may  not  be  a  nataralixaai^ 
without  a  union  in  laws,  cannot  be  maiai 
Look  into  the  example  of  the  church  and  the 
thereof.  You  shall  see  several  churches,  that 
in  one  faith,  one  baptism,  which  are  the  pcinti 
spiritual  naturalization,  do  many  timet  in  poli 
constitutions,  and  customs  differ :  and  theref<9rc 
of  the  fathers  made  an  excellent  observalioa  v^ 
the  two  mysteries;  the  one,  that  in  the  gow 
where  the  garment  of  Christ  it  said  to  have  he\ 
without  seam;  the  other,  that  in  the  psalm,  «^ 
the  garment  of  the  queen  is  said  to  have  V<«j 
divers  colours ;  and  concludeth,  "  In  Teste  wH 
sit,  scissura  non  dt"  So  in  this  case*  Mr.  Sp»n 
we  are  now  in  hand  to  make  this  monaichy  of  (^ 
piece,  and  not  of  one  colour.  Look  a^in  into 
examples  of  foreign  countries,  and  take  thai  9i 
us  of  France,  and  there  you  shall  find  that  * 
have  this  distribution,  **  pais  da  droit  estrit,' 
"  pais  du  droit  coustiimier."  For  Gaacoigne.  lA 
guedoc,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  are  countries  gw«^ 
by  the  letter,  or  text  of  the  civil  law  :  but  the  J 
of  France,  Tourain,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  the  rc*»  »j 
most  of  all  Britainy  and  Normandy  are  p3ffrn 
by  customs,  which  amount  to  a  municipal  1««^.  ^ 
use  the  civil  law  but  only  for  grounds,  and  to  n«j 
new  and  rare  cases;  and  yet  nevertheless  natcnBi 
tion  passeth  through  alL 
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Secondly,  That  thii  anion  of  laws  should  precede 
the  natorelization,  or  that  it  should  go  on  pari  passu, 
hiod  in  hand,  I  suppose  likewise,  can  hardly  he 
maiotanied:  hut  the  contrary,  that  naturalization 
ought  to  precede,  and  that  not  in  the  precedence  of 
'  to  instant ;  hut  in  distance  of  time :  of  which  my 
opi&ion,  as  I  could  yield  many  reasons,  so  hecause 
aQ  this  is  bat  a  digression,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  short,  I  will  hold  myself  now  only  to  one,  which 
19  briefly  and  plainly  this ;  that  the  union  of  laws 
will  ask  a  great  time  to  be  perfected,  both  for  the 
compiling  and  for  the  passing  of  them.     During  all 
vbich  time,  if  this  mark  of  strangers  should  be  de- 
h\td  to  be  taken  away,  I  fear  it  may  induce  such  a 
babit  of  strangeness,  as  will  rather  be  an  impedi- 
ment than  a  preparation  to  farther  proceeding :  for 
he  was  a  wise  man  that  said,  '*  Opportuni  magnis 
eonatibus  transitus  rerum,"  and  in  these  cases,  "  non 
|it)gred],  est  rcgredi."     And  like  as  in  a  pair  of 
aUes,  you  must  put  out  the  former  writing  before 
yon  can  put  in  new ;  and  again,  that  which  you 
^Tite  in,  you  write  letter  by  letter;  but  that  which 
jou  pot  oat,  you  put  out  at  once :  so  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  tables  of  men's  hearts,  wherein  it  is 
.9  rain  to  think  you  can  enter  the  willing  accept- 
nee  of  oar  laws  and  customs,  except  you  first  put 
Jbrtb  all  notes,  either  of  hostility  or  foreign  condi- 
tioD:  and  these  are  to  be  put  out  simul  et  semel,  at 
snet  without  gradations ;  whereas  the  other  points 
Arc  to  be  imprinted  and  engraven  distinctly  and  by 
degrees. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  conceived  by  some,  that 
the  communication  of  our  benefits  and  privileges  is 
•  good  hold  thai  we  have  over  them  to  draw  them 
to  submit  themselves  to  our  laws,  it  is  an  argument 
of  some  probability,  but  yet  to  he  answered  many 
WX».  For  6rsr,  the  intent  is  mistaken,  which  is 
A0(,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  draw  them  wholly  to  a  sub- 
jection to  our  laws,  but  to  draw  both  nations  to  one 
jBoiformity  of  law.  Again,  to  think  that  there  should 
V  a  kind  of  articulate  and  indented  contract,  that 
rtiey  should  receive  our  lam^s  to  obtain  our  privileges, 
t  u  a  matter  in  reason  of  estate  not  to  be  expected, 
Vmg  that  which  scarcely  a  private  man  will  ac- 
Itnowledge,  if  it  come  to  that  whereof  Seneca  speak- 
rth,  •*  Beneiiciuro  accipere  est  libertatem  vendere." 
I  No,  hot  courses  of  estate  do  describe  and  delineate 
toother  way,  which  is,  to  win  them  either  by  benefit 
m-  by  enstom :  for  we  sec  in  all  creatures  that  men 
4o  feed  them  first,  and  reclaim  them  after.  And  so 
m  »he  first  institution  of  kingdoms,  kings  did  first 
^iD  people  by  many  benefits  and  protections,  before 
t>»ey  presaed  any  yoke.  And  for  custom,  which  the 
poei  calls  imponere  morem ;  who  doubts  but  that 
tiie  seat  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  example  of  the 
king  resting  here  with  us,  our  manners  will  quickly 
fe  there,  to  make  all  things  ready  for  our  lawsP 
And  lastly,  the  naturalization,  which  is  now  pro- 
pounded, ia  qualified  with  such  restrictions  as  there 
r ill  be  enough  kept  back  to  be  used  at  all  times  for 
*n  kdamant  of  drawing  them  farther  on  to  our  de- 
•'fea.  And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  hold  this  motion 
**f  uwon  of  laws  very  worthy,  and  arising  from  very 
fx»d  minda ;  bat  yet  not  proper  for  this  time. 


To  come  therefore  to  that,  which  is  now  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  no  more  but  whether  there  should  be  a 
difference  made,  in  this  privilege  of  naturalization, 
betm^een  the  ante-nati  and  the  post-nati,  not  in  point 
of  law,  for  that  will  otherwise  be  decided,  but  only 
in  point  of  convenience ;  as  if  a  law  were  now  to  be 
made  de  novo.  In  which  question  I  will  at  this 
time  only  answer  two  objections,  and  use  two  argu- 
ments, and  so  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 

The  first  objection  hath  been,  that  if  a  difference 
should  be,  it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ante-nati, 
because  they  are  persons  of  merit,  service,  and  proof; 
whereas  the  post-nati  are  infants,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  know  not  the  right  hand  from  the  left. 

This  were  good  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  of  naturalizing  some  particular  persons  by 
a  private  bill ;  but  it  hath  no  proportion  with  the 
general  case ;  for  now  we  are  not  to  look  to  respects 
that  are  proper  to  some,  but  to  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  adl.  Now  then  how  can  it  be  imagined,  but 
that  those,  which  took  their  first  breath  since  this 
happy  union,  inherent  in  his  Majesty's  person,  must 
be  more  assured  and  affectionate  to  this  kingdom, 
than  those  generally  can  be  presumed  to  be,  which 
were  sometimes  strangers?  for  "Nemo  subito  fin- 
gitur : "  the  conversions  of  minds  are  not  so  swift  as 
the  conversions  of  times.  Nay  in  effects  of  grace, 
which  exceed  far  the  effects  of  nature,  we  see  St. 
Paul  makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls 
Neophytes,  that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity, 
and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith.  And  so 
we  see  by  the  laws  of  the  church  that  the  children 
of  christians  shall  be  baptized  in  regard  of  the  faith 
of  their  parents :  but  the  child  of  an  ethnic  may  not 
receive  baptism  till  he  be  able  to  make  an  under- 
standing profession  of  his  faith. 

Another  objection  hath  been  made,  that  we  ought 
to  be  more  provident  and  reserved  to  restrain  the 
post-nati  than  the  ante-nati;  because  during  his 
Majesty's  time,  being  a  prince  of  so  approved  wisdom 
and  judgment,  we  need  no  better  caution  than  the 
confidence  we  may  repose  in  him ;  but  in  the  future 
reigns  of  succeeding  ages,  our  caution  must  be  in  re 
and  not  in  persona. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  I  answer,  that  as  we 
cannot  expect  a  prince  hereafter  less  like  to  err  in 
respect  of  his  judgment ;  so  again,  we  cannot  expect 
a  prince  so  like  to  exceed,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in 
this  point  of  beneficence  to  that  nation,  in  respect  of 
the  occasion.  For  whereas  all  princes  and  all  men 
are  won  either  by  merit  or  conversation,  there  is  no 
appearance,  that  any  of  his  Majesty's  descendants 
can  have  either  of  these  causes  of  bounty  towards 
that  nation  in  so  ample  degree  as  his  Majesty  hath. 
And  these  be  the  two  objections,  which  seem  to  me 
most  material,  why  the  post-nati  should  be  left  free, 
and  not  be  concluded  in  the  same  restrictions  with 
the  ante-nati ;  whereunto  you  have  heard  the  answers. 

The  two  reasons,  which  I  will  use  on  the  other 
side,  are  briefly  these :  the  one  being  a  reason  of 
common  sense ;  the  other,  a  reason  of  estate. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  nativity  is 
in  most  cases  principally  regarded.  In  nature,  the 
time  of  planting  and  setting  is  chiefly  observed; 
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and  we  see  the  astrologers  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
fortone  of  the  party  by  the  time  of  the  nativity.  In 
lavs,  we  may  not  unfitly  apply  the  case  of  legitima- 
tion to  the  case  of  naturalization ;  for  it  is  true  that 
the  common  canon  law  doth  put  the  ante-natus  and 
the  post-natus  in  one  degree.  But  when  it  was  moved 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  "  Barones  una  voce 
responderunt,  Nolumus  leges  Angliie  mutare.''  And 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ante-nati  and 
post-nati  are  in  the  same  degree  in  dignities ;  yet 
were  they  never  so  in  abilities :  for  no  man  doubts, 
but  the  son  of  an  earl  or  baron,  before  his  creation 


or  call,  shall  inherit  the  dignity,  as  well  aa  the  ton 
bom  after.  But  the  son  of  an  attainted  person, 
bom  before  the  attainder,  shall  not  inherit,  as  the 
after-bom  shall,  notwithstanding  charter  of  pardon. 

The  reason  of  estate  is,  tliat  any  restriction  of  the 
ante-nati  is  temporary,  and  expireth  with  the  genen- 
tion ;  but  if  you  make  it  in  the  post-nati  ab»o,  you 
do  but  in  substance  pen  a  perpetuity  of  aeparatioQ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  point  I  have  been  short,  be- 
cause  I  little  expected  this  doubt,  as  to  point  of 
convenience;  and  therefore  will  not  much  laboor, 
where  I  suppose  there  is  uo  greater  opposition. 
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PSESENTKD  TO   HIS  MAJESTY,   1606. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  seemeth  God  hath  reserved  to  your  Majesty's 
times  two  works,  which  amongst  the  works  of  kings 
have  the  supreme  pre-eminence ;  the  union,  and  the 
plantation  of  kingdoms.  For  although  it  be  a  great 
fortune  for  a  king  to  deliver  or  recover  his  kingdom 
from  long  continued  calamities:  yet  in  the  judgment 
of  those  that  have  distinguished  of  the  degrees  of 
sovereign  honour,  to  be  a  founder  of  estates  or 
kingdoms,  excelleth  all  the  rest.  For,  as  in  arts 
and  sciences,  to  be  the  first  inventor  is  more  than 
to  illustrate  or  amplify;  and  as  in  the  works  of 
God,  the  creation  is  greater  than  the  preservation ; 
and  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity 
is  more  than  the  continuance :  so  in  kingdoms,  the 
first  foundation  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dig- 
nity  and  merit  than  all  that  followeth.  Of  which 
foundations  there  being  but  two  kinds;  the  first, 
that  maketh  one  of  more ;  and  the  second,  that 
maketh  one  of  none :  the  latter  resembling  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  which  was  de  nihilo  ad  quid ; 
and  the  former,  the  edification  of  the  church,  which 
was  de  multiplici  ad  simplex,  vel  ad  unum  :  it  hath 
pleased  the  Divine  Providence,  in  singular  favour  to 
your  Majesty,  to  put  both  these  kinds  of  foundations  or 
regenerations  into  your  hand :  the  one,  in  the  union 
of  the  island  of  Britain ;  the  other,  in  the  plantation 
of  great  and  noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland. 
Which  enterprises  being  once  happily  accomplished, 
then  that  which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  ora- 
tors, in  one  of  the  worst  verses,  "  O  fortunatam 
natam  me  consule  Romam !"  may  be  far  more  truly 


and  properly  applied  to  your  Majesty's  acts; 
"  natam  te  rege  Britanniam  ;  natam  Hiberaiam/' 
For  he  spake  improperly  of  deliverance  and 
preservation ;  but  in  these  acts  of  yours  it  may  be 
verified  more  naturally.  For  indeed  unions  and 
plantations  are  the  very  nativities  or  birth-days  of 
kingdoms :  wherein  likewise  yoar  Majesty  hath  yet 
a  fortune  extraordinary,  and  differing  from  former 
examples  in  the  same  kind.  For  most  part  of  unions 
and  plantations  of  kingdoms  have  been  founded  in 
the  effusion  of  blood :  but  your  Majesty  shall  build 
in  solo  puro,  et  in  area  pura,  that  shall  need  no 
sacrifices  expiatory  for  blood;  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  under  a  higher  and  more  assured  blessing. 
Wherefore,  as  I  adventured*  when  I  was  less  known 
and  less  particularly  bound  to  your  Majesty,  than 
since  by  your  undeserved  favour  I  have  been,  to 
write  somewhat  touching  the  union,  which  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to  accept,  and  which 
since  I  have  to  my  power  seconded  by  my  travaiU, 
not  only  in  discourse,  but  in  action :  so  I  am  thereby 
encouraged  to  do  the  like,  touching  this  matter  of 
plantation  ;  hoping  that  your  Majesty  will,  thioQgh 
the  weakness  of  my  ability,  discern  the  strength  of 
my  affection,  and  the  honest  and  fervent  desire  I 
have  to  see  your  Majesty's  person,  name;  and  tines. 
blessed  and  exalted  above  those  of  your  royal  |vo- 
genitors.  And  I  was  the  rather  invited  this  to  do^ 
by  the  remembrance,  that  when  the  lord  chief  Jbs- 
tice  deceased,  Popham,  served  in  the  place  vInvcIb 
I  now  serve,  and  afterwards  in  the  attornej'a  plttw ; 
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be  kboured  greatly  in  the  last  project,  touching 
the  plantation  of  Muoster :  which  neverthelefis»  as 
it  seemetb,  hath  giyen  more  light  by  the  errors 
thereof,  what  to  avoid,  than  by  the  direction  of  the 
flune*  what  to  follow. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the 
oeellency  of  the  work,  and  then  of  the  means  to 
eoin|Ni68  and  effect  it. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  work,  1  will  divide  it 
lotD  four  noble  and  worthy  consequences  that  will 
ibUow  thereupon. 

The  first  of  the  four,  is  honour ;  whereof  I  have 
«po]icn  enough  already,  were  it  not  that  the  harp  of 
IreJtnd  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem  or 
allegory,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did  figure 
and  shadow  out  works  of  this  nature.  For  the  poets 
idgned  that  Orpheus,  by  the  virtue  and  sweetness 
of  his  harp,  did  call  and  assemble  the  beasts  and 
limit,  of  their  nature  wild  and  savage,  to  stand  about 
lam,  as  in  a  theatre  ;  forgetting  their  affections  of 
fierceness,  of  lust,  and  of  prey  ;  and  listening  to  the 
tsaes  and  harmonies  of  the  harp ;  and  soon  after 
<ill6d  likewise  the  stones  and  woods  to  remove,  and 
fttand  in  order  about  him  :  which  fable  was  anciently 
interpreted  of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  king- 
i)omt;  when  people  of  barbarous  manners  are 
brought  to  give  over  and  discontinue  their  customs 
of  revenge  and  blood,  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of 
theft,  and  of  rapine ;  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom 
of  laws  and  governments ;  whereupon  immediately 
foQoweth  the  calling  of  stones  for  building  and 
haMtaiion ;  and  of  trees  for  the  seats  of  houses, 
orebards,  and  encloeures,  and  the  like.  This  work 
tbf  refore,  of  all  other  most  memorable  and  honour- 
able, your  Majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  es|)ecially,  if 
7 our  Majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  casting  out 
ibc  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the  harp  of  Or- 
pbeos,  in  casting  out  desolation  and  barbarism. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  enterprise,  is  the 
tvoiding  of  an  inconvenience,  which  commonly  at- 
teadeth  upon  happy  times,  and  is  an  evil  effect  of  a 
good  caoae.  The  revolution  of  this  present  age 
seemeth  to  incline  to  peace,  almost  generally  in 
these  parta  ;  and  your  Majesty's  most  christian  and 
TirtDons  affections  do  promise  the  same  more  espe- 
nally  to  these  your  kingdoms.  An  effect  of  peace  in 
frmtibl  kingdoms,  where  the  stock  of  people,  receiv- 
mg  no  consumption  nor  diminution  by  war,  doth 
eontinuallj  multiply  and  increase,  must  in  the  end 
be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of  people  more  than  the 
terntories  can  well  maintain ;  which  many  times, 
timnoatiog  a  general  necessity  and  want  of  means 
into  all  estates,  doth  turn  external  peace  into  inter- 
nal troubles  and  seditions.  Now  what  an  excellent 
direision  of  this  inconvenience  is  ministered,  by 
GctFs  providence,  to  your  Majesty,  in  this  plantation 
♦»f  Ireland  !  wherein  so  many  families  may  receive 
•ttstentalion  and  fortunes;  and  the  discharge  of 
tlirsi  also  out  of  England  and  Scotland  may  prevent 
vaauf  seeds  of  future  perturbations  ;  so  that  it  is,  as 
rf  a  man  were  troubled  for  |he  avoidance  of  water 
fnm  the  place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and 
nftfTsrarda  should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those 
Waters,  and  to  tnm  them  into  fair  pools  or  streams, 


for  pleasure,  provision,  or  use.  So  shall  your  Ma- 
jesty in  this  work  have  a  double  commodity,  in  the 
avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use  of  them 
there. 

The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that  is 
like  to  grow  to  your  Majesty's  estate  in  general  by 
this  act;  in  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts  of 
foreigners,  which  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom 
hath  heretofore  invited :  wherein  I  shall  not  need 
to  fetch  reasons  afar  off,  either  for  the  general  or 
particular.  For  the  general,  because  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that,  which  one  of  the  Romans 
said  of  Peloponnesus :  "  Testudo  intra  tegumen  tuta 
est ;"  the  tortoise  is  safe  within  her  shell :  but  if 
she  put  forth  any  part  of  her  body,  then  it  endan- 
gereth  not  only  the  part  which  is  so  put  forth,  but 
all  the  rest.  And  so  we  see  in  armour,  if  any  part 
be  left  naked,  it  puts  in  hazard  the  whole  person. 
And  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  if  there  be  any 
weak  or  affected  part,  it  is  enough  to  draw  rheums 
or  malign  humours  unto  it,  to  the  interruption  of 
the  health  of  the  whole  body. 

And  for  the  particular,  the  example  is  too  fresh^ 
that  the  indisposition  of  that  kingdom  hath  been  a 
continual  attractive  of  troubles  and  infestations  upon 
this  estate ;  and  though  your  Majesty's  greatness 
doth  in  some  sort  discharge  this  fear,  yet  with  your 
increase  of  power  it  cannot  be,  but  envy  is  likewise 
increased. 

The  fourth  and  last  consequence  is  the  great  profit 
and  strength  which  is  like  to  redound  to  your 
crown,  by  the  working  upon  this  unpolished  part 
thereof:  whereof  your  Majesty,  being  in  the 
strength  of  your  years,  are  like,  by  the  good  plea- 
sure of  Almighty  God,  to  receive  more  than  the 
first-fruits ;  and  your  posterity  a  growing  and  spring- 
ing vein  of  riches  and  power.  For  this  island  being 
another  Britain,  as  Britain  was  said  to  be  another 
world,  is  endowed  with  so  many  dowries  of  nature, 
considering  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  ports,  the 
rivers,  the  fishings,  the  quarries,  the  woods,  and 
other  materials  ;  and  especially  the  race  and  gene- 
ration of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and  active,  as  it  is  not 
easy,  no  not  upon  the  continent,  to  find  such  con- 
fluence of  commodities,  if  the  hand  of  man  did  join 
with  the  hand  of  nature.  So  then  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  work,  in  point  of  honour,  policy,  safety, 
and  utility,  here  I  cease. 

For  the  means  to  effect  this  work,  I  know  your 
Majesty  shall  not  want  the  information  of  persons 
expert  and  industrious,  which  have  served  you  there, 
and  know  the  region  :  nor  the  advice  of  a  grave  and 
prudent  council  of  estate  here ;  which  know  the 
pulses  of  the  hearts  of  people,  and  the  ways  and 
passages  of  conducting  great  actions :  besides  that 
which  is  above  all,  which  is  that  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  universality  which  is  in  yourself;  yet  notwith- 
standing in  a  thing  of  so  public  a  nature,  it  is  not 
amiss  for  your  Majesty  to  hear  variety  of  opinion : 
for,  as  Demosthenes  saith  mell,  the  good  fortune  of 
a  prince  or  state  doth  sometimes  put  a  good  motion 
into  a  fool's  mouth.  I  do  think  therefore  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  work  consisteth  of  two  prin- 
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cipal  parts.  The  first,  the  invitation  and  encourage- 
ment of  undertakers ;  the  second,  the  order  and 
policy  of  the  project  ittelt  For  as  in  all  engines 
of  the  hand  there  is  somewhat  that  giveth  the  motion 
and  force,  and  the  rest  servcth  to  guide  and  govern 
the  same :  so  it  is  in  these  enterprises  or  engines  of 
estate.  As  for  the  former  of  these,  there  is  no  douht, 
but  next  unto  the  providence  and  finger  of  God, 
which  writeth  these  virtuous  and  excellent  desires 
in  the  tables  of  your  Majesty's  heart ;  your  autho- 
rity and  affection  is  primus  motor  in  this  cause; 
and  therefore  the  more  strongly  and  fully  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  declare  yourself  in  it,  the  more  shall  you 
quicken  and  animate  the  whole  proceeding.  For 
this  is  an  action,  which  as  the  worthiness  of  it  doth 
bear  it,  so  the  nature  of  it  requireth  it  to  be  carried 
in  some  height  of  reputation,  and  fit  in  mine  opinion 
for  pulpits  and  parliaments,  and  all  places  to  ring 
and  resound  of  it  For  that  which  may  seem  vanity 
in  some  things,  I  mean  matter  of  fame,  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  this  case. 

But  now  let  me  descend  to  tlie  inferior  spheres, 
and  speak  what  co-operation  in  the  subjects  or  un- 
dertakers may  be  raised  and  kindled,  and  by  what 
means.  Therefore  to  take  plain  grounds,  which  are 
the  surest ;  all  men  are  drawn  into  actions  by  three 
things,  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit  But  before  I  pur- 
sue these  three  motives,  it  is  fit  in  this  place  to  inter- 
lace a  word  or  two  of  the  quality  of  the  undertakers  : 
wherein  my  opinion  simply  is,  that  if  your  Majesty 
shall  make  these  portions  of  land,  which  are  to  be 
planted,  as  rewards  or  as  suits,  or  as  fortunes  for 
those  that  are  in  want,  and  are  likeliest  to  seek  after 
them ;  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  with 
the  charge  of  good  and  substantial  plantations,  but 
will  deficere  in  opere  medio ;  and  then  this  work 
will  succeed,  as  Tacitus  saith,  **  acribus  initiis,  fine 
incurioso."  So  that  this  must  rather  be  an  adven- 
ture for  such  as  are  full,  than  a  setting  up  of  those 
that  are  low  of  means :  for  those  men  indeed  are  fit 
to  perform  these  undertakings,  which  were  fit  to 
purchase  dry  reversions  after  lives  or  years,  or  such 
as  were  fit  to  put  out  money  upon  long  returns, 

I  do  not  say,  but  that  I  think  the  undertakers 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  have  some  captains,  or 
men  of  service,  intermixed  among  them  for  their 
safety;  but  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  undertakers, 
which  I  wish  were  men  of  estate  and  plenty. 

Now  therefore  it  followeth  well  to  speak  of  the 
aforesaid  three  motives.  For  it  will  appear  the 
more,  how  necessary  it  is  to  allure  by  all  means 
undertakers :  since  those  men  will  be  least  fit,  which 
are  like  to  be  most  in  appetite  of  themselves ;  and 
those  most  fit,  which  are  like  least  to  desire  it 

First,  therefore,  for  pleasure :  in  this  region  or 
tract  of  soil,  there  are  no  warm  winters,  nor  orange- 
trees,  nor  strange  beasts,  or  birds,  or  other  points  of 
curiosity  or  pleasure,  as  there  are  in  the  Indies  and 
the  like :  so  as  there  can  be  found  no  foundation 
made  upon  matter  of  pleasure,  otherwise  than  that 
the  very  general  desire  of  novelty  and  experiment 
in  some  stirring  natures  may  work  somewhat ;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  other  two  points,  of  honour  and 
profit,  whereupon  we  are  wholly  to  rest 


For  honour  or  countenance,  if  I  shaD  mention  to 
your  Majesty,  whether  in  wisdom  you  shall  thmk 
convenient,  the  better  to  express  your  aflection  to 
the  enterprise,  and  for  a  pledge  thereof  to  add  the 
earldom  of  Ulster  to  the  prince's  titles,  I  sball  faiA 
learn  it  out  of  the  practice  of  king  Edward  L  «bo 
first  used  the  like  course,  as  a  mean  the  better  t» 
restrain  the  country  of  Wales :  and  I  take  it,  the 
prince  of  Spain  hath  the  addition  of  a  provinoc  a 
the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and  other  preoedenu  1 
think  there  are :  and  it  ib  like  to  put  more  Hfe  siii 
encouragement  into  the  undertakers. 

Also,  considering  the  large  territories  which  nxt 
to  be  planted,  it  is  not  unlike  your  Majesty  will  thiak 
of  raising  some  nobility  there ;  which,  if  it  be  done 
merely  upon  new  titles  of  dignity,  having  no  manner 
of  reference  to  the  old ;  and  if  it  be  done  also  vit}>- 
out  putting  too  many  portions  into  one  hand:  sod 
lastly,  if  it  be  done  without  any  great  fianchiscs  of 
commands,  I  do  not  see  any  peril  can  eosoe  tbeicofl 
As  on  the  other  side,  it  is  like  it  may  draw  some  | 
persons  of  great  estate  and  means  into  the  acUoo, 
to  the  great  furtherance  and  supply  of  the  cbaigts 
thereof. 

And  lastly,  for  knighthood,  to  such  persons  i> 
have  not  attained  it ;  or  otherwise  knighthood,  with 
some  new  difference  and  precedence,  it  may,  m 
doubt,  work  with  many.  And  if  any  man  tbiti, 
that  these  things  which  I  propound,  are  aiiquJ 
nimis  for  the  proportion  of  this  action,  I  confrd 
plainly,  that  if  your  Majesty  will  have  it  really  uid 
effectually  performed,  my  opinion  is,  you  ctnnu 
bestow  too  much  sunshine  upon  it  For  "hm 
radiis  non  maturescit  botrus."  Thus  much  for 
honour. 

For  profit,  it  will  consist  in  three  parts: 

First,  The  easy  rates  that  your  Majesty  sbaO  ke 
pleased  to  give  the  undertakers  of  the  land  thrj 
shall  receive. 

Secondly,  The  liberties  which  you  may  be  pkaie^ 
to  confer  upon  them.  When  I  speak  of  libcttiet,  1 
mean  not  liberties  of  jurisdiction  i  as  counties  pa- 
latine, or  the  like,  which  it  seemeth  hath  been  the 
error  of  the  ancient  donations  and  plantations  is 
that  country,  but  I  mean  only  liberties  trndin;  tp 
commodity  ;  as  liberty  to  transport  any  of  the  cov- 
modities  growing  upon  the  countries  new  plantt^t 
liberty  to  import  from  hence  all  things  appertaioiiv 
to  their  necessary  use,  custom-free ;  liberty  to  ukt 
timber  or  other  materials  in  your  Majesty's  voodi 
there,  and  the  like. 

The  third  is,  ease  of  charge ;  that  the  whole  ns^ 
of  charge  doth  not  rest  npon  the  private  pntse  of 
the  undertakers. 

For  the  two  former  of  these  I  will  pass  ihem  oitr; 
because  in  that  project,  which  with  good  diligenct 
and  providence  hath  been  presented  to  your  Mijf*f 
by  your  ministers  of  that  kingdom,  they  are  in  b7 
opinion  well  handled. 

For  the  third,  I  will  never  despair,  but  that  tbe 
parliament  of  England^  if  it  may  perceive,  tbsl  thii 
action  is  not  a  flash,  but  a  solid  and  settled  punmt. 
will  give  aid  to  a  work  so  religions,  so  politic  u>i 
so  profitable.     And  the  distribution  of  chsrgfi  if  il 
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t>e  obsenrod,  fnlleth  naturally  Into  three  kinds  of 
rharge,  and  every  of  thoee  charges  respectively 
L>oght  to  have  his  proper  fountain  and  issue.  For 
IS  there  proceedelh  from  your  Majesty's  royal 
Itotsnty  and  munificence,  the  gift  of  the  land,  and 
the  other  materials ;  together  with  the  endowment 
r>f  liberties ;  and  as  the  charge  which  is  private,  as 
tmtlding  of  houses,  stocking  of  grounds,  victual,  and 
tiie  like,  is  to  rest  upon  the  particular  undertakers : 
m  whatsoever  i^  public,  as  building  of  churches, 
rarHng  of  towns,  town  houses,  bridges,  causeways, 
m*  highways,  and  the  like,  ought  not  so  properly  to 
lie  npon  particnlar  persons,  but  to  come  from  the 
ptiMic  estate  of  this  kingdom ;  to  which  this  work 
\%  like  to  return  so  great  an  addition  of  glory, 
itrength,  and  commodity. 

For  the  project  itself,  I  shall  need  to  speak  the 
[4-S8,  hi  regard  it  is  so  considerntely  digested  already 
Tor  the  county  of  Tyrone :  and  therefore  my  labour 
ihaTI  he  but  in  those  things  wherein  I  shall  either 
ftdd  to,  or  dissent  from  that  which  is  set  down ; 
which  will  include  five  points  or  articles. 

First,  they  mention  a  commission  for  this  plant- 
stion  :  which  of  all  things  is  most  necessary,  both  to 
direct  and  appease  controversies,  and  the  like. 

To  this  I  add  two  propositions :  the  one,  that 
which  perhaps  is  meant,  though  not  expressed,  that 
the  commissioners  should  for  certain  times  reside 
And  abide  in  some  habitable  town  of  Ireland,  near 
in  distance  to  the  country  where  the  plantation  shall 
be ;  to  the  end,  both  that  they  may  be  more  at  hand, 
for  the  execution  of  the  parts  of  their  commission ; 
tnd  withal  it  is  like,  by  drawing  a  concourse  of 
people  and  tradesmen  to  such  towns,  it  will  be  some 
help  and  commodity  to  the  undertakers  for  things 
I  her  shall  stsnd  in  need  of:  and  likewise  it  will  be 
a  more  safe  place  of  receit  and  store,  wherein  to 
onlade  and  deposit  such  provisions  as  are  after  to 
be  employed. 

The  second  is,  that  ronr  Majesty  would  make  a 
forreapondency  between  the  commission  there,  and 
a  ccmncil  of  plantation  here:  wherein  I  warrant 
myself  by  the  precedent  of  the  like  coimcil  of  plant- 
ation for  Virginia  ?  an  enterprise  in  my  opinion 
difTerinjf  as  much  from  this,  as  Amadis  de  Gaul 
diflers  from  Cwsar's  Commentaries.  But  when  I 
«peak  of  a  council  of  plantation,  I  mean  some  persons 
chosen  by  way  of  reference,  upon  whom  the  labour 
may  rest,  to  prepare  and  report  things  to  the  cmm- 
ril  of  estate  here,  that  concern  that  business.  For 
although  your  Majesty  have  a  grave  and  suflficient 
rouncil  in  Ireland ;  from  whom,  and  upon  whom, 
the  commissioners  are  to  have  assistance  and  de- 
pendence: yet  that  supplies  not  the  purpose  whereof 
I  speak.  For,  considering,  that  upon  the  advertise- 
mrnts,  AS  well  of  the  commissioners,  as  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Ireland  itself,  there  will  be  many  occasions  to 
rmve  directions  from  your  Majesty  and  your  privy 
pnuncil  here,  which  are  busied  with  a  world  of 
tiffairs;  it  cannot  but  give  greater  expedition,  and 
♦ofoe  better  perfection  nnto  such  directions  and 
r«o|ntions»  jf  ihc  matters  may  be  considered  of 
(•forehand,  by  such  as  may  have  a  continual  care  of 
the  raase«     And  it  will  be  likewise  a  comfort  and 


satisfaction  to  some  principal  undertakers,  if  they 
may  be  admitted  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  clause  wherein  the  under- 
takers are  restrained,  that  they  shall  execute  the 
plantation  in  person  ;  from  which  I  must  dissent,  if 
I  will  consent  with  the  grounds  I  have  already  taken. 
For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great  means  and 
plentiful  estate  will  endure  the  travel,  diseasements, 
and  adventures  of  going  thither  in  person :  but 
rather,  I  suppose,  many  will  undertake  portions  as 
an  advancement  for  their  younger  children  or  kins- 
folks ;  or  for  the  sweetness  of  the  expectation  of  a 
great  bargain  in  the  end,  when  it  is  overcome.  And 
therefore,  it  is  like  they  will  employ  sons,  kinsfolks, 
servants,  or  tenants,  and  yet  be  glad  to  have  the 
estate  in  themselves.  And  it  may  be,  some  again 
will  join  their  purses  together,  and  make  as  it  were 
a  partnership  or  joint  adventure ;  and  yet  man  forth 
some  one  person  by  consent,  for  the  executing  of 
the  plantation. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  main  point,  wherein  I  fear 
the  project  hath  made  too  much  of  the  line  and  com- 
pass, and  will  not  be  so  natural  and  easy  to  execute, 
nor  yet  so  politic  and  convenient :  and  that  is,  that 
the  buildings  should  be  sparsim  upon  every  portion ; 
and  the  castle  or  principal  house  should  draw  the 
tenements  and  farms  about  it  as  it  were  into  villages, 
hamlets,  or  endships;  and  that  there  should  be 
only  four  corporate  towns  for  the  artificers  and 
tradesmen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  be  altogether  in 
towns,  to  be  compounded  as  well  of  husbandries  as 
of  arts.     My  reasons  are, 

First,  when  men  come  into  a  country  vast,  and 
void  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man's 
life,  if  they  set  up  together  in  a  place,  one  of  them 
will  the  better  supjily  the  wants  of  the  other:  work- 
folks  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  more  continually  on 
work  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  work  fail  in  one 
place,  they  may  have  it  fast  by ;  the  ways  will  be 
made  more  passable  for  carriages  to  these  seats  or 
towns,  than  they  can  be  to  a  number  of  dispersed 
solitary  places ;  and  infinite  other  helps  and  ease- 
ments, scarcely  to  be  comprehended  in  cogitation, 
will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  society  of  people ;  whereas 
if  they  build  scattered,  as  is  projected,  every  man 
must  have  a  cornucopia  in  himself  for  all  things  he 
must  use ;  which  cannot  but  breed  much  difficulty, 
and  no  less  waste. 

Secondly,  it  will  draw  out  of  the  inhabited  country 
of  Ireland  provisions  and  victuals,  and  many  neces- 
saries ;  because  they  shall  be  sure  of  utterance : 
whereas  in  the  dispersed  habitations,  every  man 
must  reckon  only  upon  that  that  he  brings  with  him, 
as  they  do  in  provisions  of  ships. 

Thirdly,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  they  call  them, 
to  be  made  about  every  castle  or  house,  may  be 
spared,  when  the  inhabitants  shall  be  congregated 
only  into  towns. 

And  lastly,  it  will  be  a  means  to  secure  the  coun- 
try against  future  perils,  in  case  of  any  revolt  and 
defection :  for  by  a  slight  fortification  of  no  great 
charge,  the  danger  of  any  attempts  of  kiems  and 
sword-men  may  be  prevented;  the  omission  of  which 
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point,  in  the  last  plantation  of  Munster,  made  the 
work  of  years  to  be  but  the  spoil  of  days.  And  if 
any  man  think  it  will  draw  people  too  far  off  from 
the  grounds  they  are  to  labour,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  number  of  the  towns  be  increased 
accordingly ;  and  likewise,  the  situation  of  them  be 
as  in  the  centre,  in  respect  of  the  portions  assigned 
to  them  :  for  in  the  champaign  countries  of  England, 
where  the  habitation  useth  to  be  in  towns,  and  not 
dispersed,  it  is  no  new  thing  to  go  two  miles  off  to 
plough  part  of  their  grounds ;  and  two  miles  com- 
pass will  take  up  a  good  deal  of  country. 

The  fourth  point,  is  a  point  wherein  I  shall  differ 
from  the  project  rather  in  quantity  and  proportion, 
than  in  matter.  There  is  allowed  to  the  undertaker, 
within  the  five  years  of  restraint,  to  alien  a  third 
part  in  fee  farm,  and  to  demise  another  third  for 
forty  years :  which  I  fear  will  mangle  the  portions, 
and  will  be  but  a  shift  to  make  money  of  two  parts ; 
whereas,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  more  the  first  under- 
taker is  forced  to  keep  in  his  own  hands,  the  more 
the  work  is  like  to  prosper.  For  first,  the  person 
liable  to  the  state  here  to  perform  the  plantation,  is 
the  immediate  undertaker.  Secondly,  the  more  his 
profit  dependeth  upon  the  annual  and  springing 
commodity,  the  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  put- 
ting forward  manurance  and  husbanding  of  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  is  like  to  take  more  care  of 
it.  Thirdly,  since  the  natives  are  excluded,  I  do 
not  see  that  any  persons  are  like  to  be  drawn  over 


of  that  condition,  as  are  like  to  give  fines,  and  n 
dertake  the  charge  of  building.  For  I  am  perso&ds 
that  the  people  transported  will  connst  of  gentkn^ 
and  their  servants,  and  of  labourers  and  hindc,  «^ 
not  of  yeomen  of  any  wealth.  And  therefore  i| 
charge  of  buildings,  as  well  of  the  tenementi  «i 
£arms,  as  of  the  capital  houses  themselves,  is  li^c 
rest  upon  the  principal  undertakers.  Wliich  will  I 
recompensed  in  the  end  to  the  full  and  with  mio 
advantage,  if  they  make  no  long  estates  or  IcMt 
And  therefore  this  article  to  receive  some  quali6cati« 

Fifthly,  I  should  think  it  requisite  that  men 
experience  in  that  kingdom  should  enter  into  «ai 
particular  consideration  of  the  charges  and  is 
visons  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  incident  to  il 
plantation ;  to  the  end,  that  thereupon  some  sdri 
may  be  taken  for  the  furaishing  and  accommodBta 
them  most  conveniently,  aiding  private  indostiy  «i 
charge  with  public  care  and  order. 

Thus  I  have  expressed  to  yonr  Majesty  tb« 
simple  and  weak  cogitations,  which  I  have  had 
myself  touching  this  cause,  wherein  I  most  huali 
desire  your  pardon,  and  graelous  acceptance  o(  a 
good  affection  and  intention.  For  I  hold  it  Ut 
rule,  that  there  belongeth  to  great  monarchi,  f*l 
faithful  servants,  not  only  the  tribute  of  doty,  I 
the  oblations  of  cheerfulness  of  heart.  Aod  m 
pray  the  Almighty  to  bless  this  great  action,  ai 
your  Majesty's  care;  and  your  care  with  h»|i| 
success. 


A   REPORT 


BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

or  A  SPSBCB  DBUVBBtD  BT  THB  BASL  OP  SAL18B0RY;    AND  ANOTaSR  8PBBCH  DELIVKBBU  BT  TIIK  SAIU.  Of 
nOBTHAMPTOIC,  AT  A  CONFBBBNCB  COKCKRNIIIO 

THB   PETITION   OF   TBS   MERCHANTS    UPON   THE  SPANISH   CRIBTANXES. 

PAEUA^IENT   5  JACOBL 


And  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  find 
myself  any  ways  bound  to  report  that  which  passed 
at  the  last  conference  touching  the  Spanish  griev- 
ances, having  been  neither  employed  to  speak,  nor 
appointed  to  report  in  that  cause.  But  because  it  is 
put  upon  me  by  a  silent  expectation,  grounded  upon 
nothing,  that  I  know,  more  than  that  I  was  observed 
diligently  to  take  notes  ;  I  am  content,  if  that  pro- 
vision which  1  made  for  mine  own  remembrance 
may  serve  this  house  for  a  report,  not  to  deny  you 
that  sheaf  that  I  have  in  haste  bound  up.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  counsellors  in 


causes  of  estate  did  use  a  speech  that  coottia*"  | 
world  of  matter ;  but  how  I  shall  be  able  to  i 
globe  of  that  world,  therein  I  fear  mine  own  i 

His  lordship  took  the  occasion  of  fhia.  •b*'^| 
shall  now  report,  upon  the  answer  which  wb»  H  * 
made  to  the  amendments  propoanded  upon  th*  f' 
of  hostile  laws ;  quitting  that  bosiness  with  ^ 
few  words ;  that  he  would  discharge  our  wpH 
tion  of  reply,  because  their  lordships  bad  »  ^^ 
rant  to  dispute.  Then  continuing  his  speech,  b*  w 
into  this  other  cause*  and  said ;  that  being  i»»*J 
make  answer  to  a  propositioin  of  oois,  as  •«  H 
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tee  to  one  of  theirs,  he  wished  it  could  be  passed 
tnt  with  like  brevity.  But  he^id  foresee  his  way, 
hot  it  would  prove  not  only  long,  but  likewise  hard 
» find,  and  hard  to  keep ;  this  cause  being  so  to  be 
Bmd,  81  above  all  no  wrong  be  done  to  the  king's 
MerdgDty  and  authority :  and  in  the  second  place, 
fe  mifoiiderstanding  do  ensue  between  the  two 
fQK&  And  therefore  that  he  hoped  his  words 
hold  receive  a  benign  interpretation  i  knowing  well 
bt  pursuit  and  drift  of  speech,  and  multitude  of 
MteTf  might  breed  words  to  pass  from  him  beyond 
k  eompass  of  his  intention :  and  therefore  he 
^nd  more  assuranee  and  caution  in  the  innocency 
fkii  own  meaning,  and  in  the  experience  of  our 
^nn,  than  in  any  his  wariness  or  watchfulness 
ter  bis  own  speech. 

I  Ais  respective  preface  used,  his  lordship  de- 
^nkd  to  the  matter  itself;  which  he  divided  into 
bcc  consideralions:  for  he  said  he  would  consider 
llb^  petition, 

I  Pint,  As  it  proceeded  from  the  merchants. 
I  ISecoDdly,  As  from  them  it  was  offered  to  the 
Nr  bouse. 

And  thirdly^  As  from  the  lower  house  it  was  re- 
Vuneoded  to  the  higher  house. 
I  to  the  first  of  these  considerations  there  fell  out 
WmHj  a  subdirision  into  the  persons  of  the  peti- 
Len,  rad  the  matter  and  parts  of  the  petition.  In 
m  persons  of  the  merchants  his  lordship  made,  as 
I  bi?e  collected  them,  in  number,  eight  observ- 
Ibas,  whereof  the  three  first  respected  the  general 
liditioo  of  merchants;  and  the  five  following  were 
tiMi  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  mer- 
bflti  DOW  complaining. 

Hit  lordship's  first  general  observation  was,  that 
Misats  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  sought  their 
Vtanet,  as  the  verse  saith,  "  per  saxa,  per  ignes ;" 
M  IS  it  is  said  in  the  same  place,  '*  extremos  cur- 
liDercator  ad  Indos;"  subjecting  themselves  to 
Mtber  and  tempest;  to  absence,  and,  as  it  were, 
ble,  out  of  their  native  countries;  to  arrest  in 
bnncet  of  war ;  to  foreign  injustice  and  rigour  in 
wet  of  peace :  and  many  other  sufferances  and  ad> 
femores.  But  that  there  were  others  that  took  a 
Itn  safe,  l>ut  a  less  generous  course  in  raising  their 
^rtonrs.  He  taxed  none,  but  did  attribute  much 
iorc  respect  to  the  former. 

The  second  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
iiip  made  was,  that  the  complaints  of  merchants 
^  osually  subject  to  much  error,  in  regard  that 
^y  spake,  for  the  most  part,  but  upon  information ; 
*d  ttut  carried  through  many  hands ;  and  of  mat- 
in done  in  remote  parts;  so  as  a  false  or  factious 
■tor  might  oftentimes  make  great  tragedies  upon 
^  gfteat  ground.  Whereof  towards  the  end  of  his 
i^cch  he  brought  an  instance  of  one  trading  into 
ht  Levant,  that  complained  of  an  arrest  of  his  ship, 
■4  pQMessed  the  coondl^able  with  the  same  com- 
!^t  io  a  vehement  and  bitter  fashion  ;  desiring 
*i  preaiing  some  present  and  expostulary  letters 
•^hiDg  the  same.  Whereupon  some  counsellors, 
HI  i^italnted  with  the  like  heats,  and  forwardness 
R  complaints,  happened  to  say  to  him  out  of  con- 
^rtore,  and  not  out  of  any  intelligence,  •*  What  will 


you  say  if  your  ship,  which  you  complain  to  be  un- 
der arrest,  be  now  under  sail  in  way  homewards?" 
Which  fell  out  accordingly :  the  same  person  con- 
fessing, six  days  after,  to  the  lords,  that  she  was  in- 
deed in  her  way  homewards. 

The  third  general  observation  which  his  lordship 
made  was  this,  in  effect ;  that  although  he  granted 
that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  merchant  was 
not  without  a  sympathy  with  the  general  stock  and 
state  of  a  nation,  especially  an  island ;  yet  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  thing  too  familiar  with  the  merchant, 
to  make  the  case  of  his  particnbur  profit,  the  public 
case  of  the  kingdom. 

There  follow  the  particular  observations,  which 
have  a  reference  and  application  to  the  merchants  that 
trade  to  Spain  and  the  Levant :  wherein  his  lordship 
did  first  honourably  and  tenderly  acknowledge,  that 
their  grievances  were  great,  that  they  did  multiply, 
and  that  they  do  deserve  compassion  and  help ;  but  yet 
nevertheless,  that  he  must  use  that  loving  plaiimesa 
to  them  as  to  tell  them,  that  in  many  things  they 
were  authors  of  their  own  miseries.  For  since  the 
dissaving  of  the  company,  which  was  termed  the 
monopoly,  and  was  set  free  by  the  special  instance 
of  this  house,  there  hath  followed  such  a  confusion 
and  relaxation  in  order  and  government  amongst 
them,  as  they  do  not  only  incur  many  inconveniences, 
and  commit  many  errors;  but  in  the  pursuits  of 
their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  do  it  so  impoli- 
ticly, and  after  such  a  fashion,  as,  except  lieger  am- 
bassadors, which  are  the  eyes  of  kings  in  foreign 
parts,  should  leave  their  centinel,  and  become  mer- 
chants' factors,  and  solicitors,  their  causes  can  hardly 
prosper.  And,  which  is  more,  such  is  now  the  con- 
fusion in  the  trade,  as  shop-keepers  and  handy-crafts- 
men become  merchants  there ;  who,  being  bound  to 
no  orders,  seek  base  means,  by  gifts  and  bribery,  to 
procure  fovours  at  the  hands  of  officers  there.  So 
as  the  honest  merchant,  that  trades  like  a  substantial 
merchant,  and  loves  not  to  take  servile  courses  to 
buy  the  right  due  to  him  by  the  amity  of  the  princes, 
can  have  no  justice  without  treading  in  their  steps. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  did  observe  some  impro- 
bability that  the  wrongs  should  be  so  great,  consider- 
ing trading  into  those  parts  was  never  greater; 
whereas  if  the  wrongs  and  griefs  were  so  intolerable 
and  continual,  as  they  propound  them  and  voiced 
them,  it  would  work  rather  a  general  discourage- 
ment and  coldness  of  trade  in  fact,  than  an  earnest 
and  hot  complaint  in  words. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  it  is  a 
course,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  a  good  intent,  yet, 
of  no  small  presumption,  for  merchants  upon  their 
particular  grievances  to  urge  things  tending  to  a 
direct  war,  considering  that  nothing  is  more  usual 
in  treaties,  than  that  such  particular  damages  and 
molestations  of  subjects  are  left  to  a  form  of  justice 
to  be  righted :  and  that  the  more  high  articles  do 
retain  nevertheless  their  vigour  inviolably ;  and  that 
the  great  bargain  of  the  kingdom  for  war  and  peace 
may  in  no  wise  depend  upon  such  petty  forfeitures, 
no  more  than  in  common  assurance  between  man 
and  man  it  were  fit  that,  upon  every  breach  of  cove- 
nants, there  should  be  limited  a  re-entry. 
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Fourthly^  His  lordship  did  observe,  in  the  manner 
of  preferring  their  petition,  they  had  inverted  dae 
order,  addressing  themselves  to  the  foot,  and  not  to 
the  head.  For,  considering  that  they  prayed  no 
new  law  for  their  relief,  and  that  it  concerned  mat- 
ter of  inducement  to  war  or  peace,  they  ought  to 
have  begun  with  his  Majesty;  unto  whose  royal 
judgment,  power,  and  office,  did  properly  belong  the 
discerning  of  that  which  was  desired,  the  putting  in 
act  of  that  which  might  be  granted,  and  the  thanks 
for  that  which  might  be  obtained. 

Fifthly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  as  they 
had  not  preferred  their  petition  as  it  should  be,  so 
they  had  not  pursued  their  own  direction  as  it  was. 
For  having  directed  iheir  petition  to  the  king,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in 
parliament  assembled,  it  imported,  as  if  they  had 
offered  the  like  petition  to  the  lords ;  which  they 
never  did :  contrary  not  only  to  their  own  direction 
but  likewise  to  our  conceit,  who  pre-supposed,  as 
it  should  seem  by  some  speech  that  passed  from 
us  at  a  former  conference,  that  they  had  offered  se- 
veral petitions  of  like  tenor  to  both  houses.  So 
have  you  now  those  eight  observations,  part  general, 
part  special,  which  his  lordship  made  touching  the 
persons  of  those  which  exhibited  the  petition,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  same. 

For  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself  his  lordship 
made  this  division,  that  it  consisteth  of  three  parts. 

First,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  fact 

Secondly,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  law,  as 
they  may  be  truly  termed,  that  is,  of  the  inequality 
of  laws  which  do  regulate  the  trade. 

And  thirdly,  The  remedy  desired  by  letters  of 
mart. 

The  wrongs  in  fact  receive  a  local  distribution  of 
three.  In  the  trade  to  Spain,  in  the  trade  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant. 

Concerning  the  trade  to  Spain  ;  although  his 
lordship  did  use  much  signification  of  compassion  of 
the  injuries  which  the  merchants  received ;  and 
attributed  so  much  to  their  profession  and  estate,  as 
from  such  a  mouth  in  such  a  presence  they  ought 
to  receive  for  a  great  deal  of  honour  and  comfort, 
which  kind  of  demonstration  he  did  interlace 
throughout  his  whole  speech,  as  proceeding  ex 
abundantia  cordis,  yet  nevertheless  he  did  remember 
four  excusntions,  or  rather  extenuations  of  those 
wrongs. 

The  first  was,  that  the  injustices  complained  of 
were  not  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  were 
delays  and  hard  proceedings,  and  not  inique  sen- 
tences, or  definitive  condemnations :  wherein  I  called 
to  mind  what  I  heard  a  great  bishop  say,  that  courts 
of  justice,  though  they  did  not  turn  justice  into 
wormwood  by  corruption,  yet  they  turned  it  into 
vinegar  by  delays,  which  soured  it.  Such  a  differ- 
ence did  his  lordship  make,  which,  no  question,  is 
a  difference  secundum  majus  et  minus. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  ascribed  these  delays,  not 
so  much  to  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  towards  us, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation,  which  is 
proud,  and  therefore  dilatory ;  for  nil  proud  men  are 
full  of  delays,  and  must  be  waited  on :  and  especially 


to  the  multitudes  and  diversity  of  tribunals  and  plact 
of  justice,  and  the  number  of  the  king's  ^^'^'^ 
full  of  referrings,  which  ever  prove  of  necessitj  f 
be  deferrings ;  besides  the  great  distance  of  l«rd 
tories :  aU  which  have  made  the  delays  of  Spain  ^ 
come  into  a  by-word  through  the  world.  Wheft| 
I  think  his  lordship  might  allude  to  the  proterb  i 
Italy, "  Mi  venga  la  morte  di  Spagna,"  Let  my  deai^ 
come  from  Spain,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  loi^  { 
coming. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  use  mn  extemiatioo  4 
these  wrongs,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man,  ntm 
subito  fingitur.  For  that  we  must  make  an  mccomi 
that  though  the  fire  of  enmity  be  out  between  Spt 
and  us,  yet  it  vapoureth :  the  utter  extincting  whctl 
of  must  be  the  work  of  time. 

But  lastly.  His  lordship  did  fall  upon  that  rxi^ 
nuation,  which  of  all  the  rest  was  more  fbrciU^ 
which  was,  that  many  of  these  wrongs  were  m 
sustained  without  some  aspersion  of  the  neichami 
own  fault  in  ministering  the  occasion,  which  gm 
chiefly  in  this  manner. 

There  is  contained  an  article  in  the  treaty  betvf« 
Spain  and  us,  that  we  shall  not  transpoit  waj  tmls^ 
commodities  of  the  Low  Countries  into  Spain ;  m^ 
more,  that  we  shall  not  transport  any  optfieia«  mam 
factures  of  the  same  countries :  so  that  if  an  Ea^^ 
cloth  take  but  a  dye  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  u^ 
not  be  transported  by  the  English.  And  the  rta«M 
is,  because  even  those  manufactures,  although  tk 
materials  come  from  other  places,  do  yield  onto  thQ 
a  profit  and  sustentation,  in  regard  their  people  sc 
set  on  work  by  them  i  they  have  a  gain  likewice  \\ 
the  price ;  and  they  have  a  custom  in  the  rranspcc^ 
ing.  All  which  the  policy  of  Spain  is  to  debar  tht4 
of;  being  no  less  desirous  to  suffocate  the  trftk  c 
the  Low  Countries,  than  to  reduce  their  <d)edi««ec 
This  article  the  English  merchant  either  doch  a*' 
or  will  not  understand :  but  being  drawn  with  hi 
threefold  cord  of  love,  hale,  and  gain,  they  do  ?«■ 
ture  to  transport  the  Low  Country  commodities  « 
these  natures,  and  so  draw  upon  themselves  tbr« 
arrests  and  troubles. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  his  lord^p  did  d« 
cover  unto  us  the  state  of  it  to  be  thns :  the  psliq 
of  Spain  doth  keep  that  treasury  of  theirs  oniin 
such  lock  and  key,  as  both  confederates,  yes,  aa^ 
subjects,  are  excluded  of  trade  into  those  c«c» 
tries ;  insomuch  as  the  French  king,  who  hath  itsmb 
to  stand  upon  equal  terms  with  Spain,  yet  nrwr 
theless  is  by  express  capitulation  debarred  TV 
subjects  of  Portugal,  whom  the  state  of  Spain  had) 
studied  by  all  means  to  content,  are  likewise  dcburr^ 
such  a  vigilant  dragon  is  there  that  keepcth  i^u 
golden  fleece :  yet  nevertheless,  such  wms  his  Uajc» 
ty's  magnanimity  in  the  debate  and  coodasiaD  U 
the  last  treaty,  as  he  would  never  condescend  to  as  ^ 
article,  importing  the  exclusion  of  bis  sobjrru  frtsi 
that  trade :  as  a  prince  that  would  not  wchmmkAr' 
that  any  such  right  could  grow  to  the  cfova  H 
Spain  by  the  donative  of  the  pope,  whoce  aiilh«s*y 
he  disclaimeth ;  or  by  the  title  of  a  dispencd  ss>l 
punctual  occupation  of  eertain  territorifs  lo  tbe 
name  of  the  rest;   but  stood  firm  to  rescm  tft«' 
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flint  in  fall  questton  to  farther  times  and  occasions; 
»  as  it  is  left  by  the  treaty  in  suspense,  neither 
ikUrrcd  nor  permitted :  the  tenderness  and  point 
of  honoar  whereof  was  such,  as  they  that  went  thi- 
tber  must  run  their  own  peril.  Nay,  farther,  his 
kfidship  affirmed,  that  if  yet  at  this  time  his  Majesty 
9oM  descend  to  a  course  of  entreaty  for  the  release 
ft(  the  srrest  in  those  parts,  and  so  confess  an  ex* 
daaoa,  and  quit  the  point  of  honour,  his  Majesty 
■dght  have  them  forthwith  released.  And  yet  his 
Msiiip  added,  that  the  offences  and  scandals  of 
vme  had  made  this  point  worse  than  it  was,  in 
a^ard  that  this  very  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  in- 
kuded  for  trade  and  plantation,  where  the  Spaniard 
litb  no  people  nor  possession,  is  already  become 
la^uned  for  piracy.  Witness  Bingley,  who  first 
ttsinuating  his  purpose  to  be  an  actor  in  that  worthy 
irtion  of  enlarging  trade  and  plantation,  is  become 
ft  pirate,  and  hath  been  so  pursued,  as  his  ship  is 
Itken  in  Ireland,  though  his  person  is  not  yet  in  hold. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Levant,  his  lordship  opened 
nto  08  that  the  complaint  consisted  in  effect  but  of 
Ho  particulars :  the  one,  touching  the  arrest  of  a 
*tep  called  the  Trial,  in  Sicily;  the  other,  of  a  ship 
*Iled  the  Vineyard,  in  Sardinia.  The  first  of  which 
■nests  was  upon  pretence  of  piracy;  the  second, 
fcjwo  pretenee  of  carrying  ordnance  and  powder  to 
lie  Turk.  That  process  concerning  the  Trial  had 
Wen  at  the  merchants'  instance  drawn  to  a  review 
h  Spain,  which  is  a  fovour  of  exceeding  rare  pre- 
ttdtnt,  being  directly  against  the  liberties  and  pri- 
Weges  of  Sicily.  That  of  the  Vineyard,  notwith- 
M&nding  it  be  of  that  nature,  as,  if  it  should  be  true, 
•wdeth  to  the  great  dishonour  of  our  nation,  whereof 
fcpld  hath  been  already  taken  by  the  French  ambas- 
»dnr  residing  at  Constantinople,  who  entered  into  a 
««nda]oiM  expostulation  with  his  Majesty's  ambas- 
■dor  there,  upon  that  and  the  like  transportations 
«f  mtmition  to  the  Tuik,  yet  nevertheless  there  is 
tt  answer  given,  by  letters  from  the  king's  ambas- 
WoT  lieger  in  Spain,  that  there  shall  be  some 
•wirse  taken  to  give  reasonable  contentment  in  that 
«»n*e,  as  far  as  may  be :  in  both  which  ships,  to 
ipwk  truly,  the  greatest  mass  of  loss  may  be  in- 
iloded;  for  the  rest  are  mean,  in  respect  of  the 
'aJw  of  those  two  vessels.  And  thus  much  his 
fc»Uhip's  speech  comprehended  concerning  the 
VTongs  in  ftscL 

Concerning  the  wrongs  in  law;  that  is  to  say, 
tt^«  rigour  of  the  Spanish  laws  extended  upon  his 
Ifajfsfy's  snbjects  that  traffic  thither,  his  lordship 
^^  this  answer.  That  they  were  no  new  statutes 
•  e^cts  devised  for  our  people,  or  our  times ;  but 
»n«  the  ancient  taws  of  that  kingdom :  Suus  cui- 
^  was.  And  therefore,  as  travellers  must  endure 
Ae  extremities  of  the  climate,  and  temper  of  the 
«y  •rhere  they  travel ;  so  merchants  must  bear  with 
Ifc*  extremities  of  the  laws,  and  temper  of  the  estate 
»l*CTe  they  trade.  Whereunto  his  lordship  added, 
IW  our  own  laws  here  in  England  were  not  ex- 
♦nipled  from  the  like  complaints  in  foreign  parts ; 
•specially  in  point  of  marine  causes  and  depreda- 
'^  and  that  same  swift  alteration  of  property, 
•hicb  is  claimed  by  the  admiralty  in  case  of  goods 


taken  in  pirates'  hands.  But  yet  that  we  were  to 
understand  thus  much  of  the  king  of  Spain's  care 
and  regard  of  our  nation ;  that  he  had  written  his 
letters  to  all  corregidors,  officers  of  ports,  and  other 
his  ministers,  declaring  his  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  his  Majesty's  subjects  used  with  all  freedom 
and  favour ;  and  with  this  addition,  that  they  should 
have  more  favour,  when  it  might  be  showed,  than 
any  other.  Which  words,  howsoever  the  effects 
prove,  are  not  suddenly  to  be  requited  with  peremp- 
tory resolutions,  till  time  declare  the  direct  issue. 

For  the  third  part  of  the  matter  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  remedy  sought  by  letters  of  mart,  his 
lordship  seemed  desirous  to  make  us  capable  of  the 
inconvenience  of  that  which  was  desired,  by  setting 
before  us  two  notable  exceptions  thereunto :  the  one, 
that  the  remedy  was  utterly  incompetent  and  vain; 
the  other,  that  it  was  dangerous  and  pernicious  to 
our  merchants,  and  in  consequence  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  weakness  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship 
wished  us  to  enter  into  consideration  what  the 
remedy  was,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  put  in  execution,  gave 
in  this  case :  which  was  thus :  That  the  party 
grieved  should  first  complain  to  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  from  him  should  take  letters  unto 
the  party  that  had  committed  the  spoil,  for  restitu- 
tion ;  and  in  default  of  restitution  to  be  made  upon 
such  letters  served,  then  to  obtain  of  the  chancellor 
letters  of  mart  or  reprisal :  which  circuit  of  remedy 
promised  nothing  but  endless  and  fruitless  delay,  in 
regard  that  the  first  degree  prescribed  was  never 
likely  to  be  effected  ;  it  being  so  wild  a  cbace,  as  to 
serve  process  upon  the  wrong  doer  in  foreign  parts. 
Wherefore  his  lordship  said,  that  it  must  be  the 
remedy  of  state,  and  not  the  remedy  of  statute,  that 
must  do  good  in  this  case ;  which  useth  to  proceed 
by  certificates,  attestations,  and  other  means  of 
information  ;  not  depending  upon  a  privy  seal  to  be 
served  upon  the  party,  whom  haply  they  must  seek 
out  in  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship 
directed  our  considerations  to  take  notice  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  merchants'  goods  in  either  kingdom : 
as  that  the  stock  of  goods  of  the  Spaniard,  which  is 
within  his  Majesty's  power  and  distress,  is  a  trifle ; 
whereas  the  stock  of  English  goods  in  Spain  is  a 
mass  of  mighty  value.  So  as  if  this  course  of  let- 
ters of  mart  should  be  taken  to  satisfy  a  few  hot 
pursuitors  here,  all  the  goods  of  the  English  sub- 
jects in  Spain  shall  be  exposed  to  seizure  and 
arrest :  and  we  have  little  or  nothing  in  our  hands 
on  this  side  to  mend  ourselves  upon.  And  thus 
much,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  which  I  have  collected 
out  of  that  excellent  speech,  concerning  the  first 
main  part,  which  was  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  merchant. 

There  foUoweth  now  the  second  part,  considering 
the  petition  as  it  was  offered  in  this  house.  Wherein 
his  lordship,  after  an  affectionate  commemoration  of 
the  gravity,  capacity,  and  duty,  which  he  generally 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  desired  us 
nevertheless  to  consider  with  him,  how  it  was  possi- 
ble that  the  entertaining  petitions  concerning  pri- 
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vatc  injaries,  and  of  this  nature,  could  avoid  these 
three  inconveniences:  the  first,  of  injustice;  the 
second,  of  derogation  from  his  Majesty's  supreme 
and  absolute  power  of  concluding  war  or  peace ; 
and  the  third,  of  some  prejudice  in  reason  of 
estate. 

For  injustice,  it  is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  hear  but  the  one  part :  whereas  the  rule, 
**  Audi  alteram  partem,"  is  not  of  the  formality,  but 
of  the  essence  of  justice :  which  is  therefore  figured 
with  both  eyes  shut,  and  both  ears  open ;  because 
she  should  hear  both  sides,  and  respect  neither.  So 
that  if  we  should  hap  to  give  a  right  judgment,  it 
might  be  justum,  but  not  juste,  without  hearing  both 
parties. 

For  the  point  of  derogation,  his  lordship  said,  he 
knew  well  we  were  no  less  ready  to  acknowledge  than 
himself,  that  the  crown  of  England  was  ever  in- 
vested, amongst  other  prerogatives  not  disputable, 
of  an  absolute  determination  and  power  of  conclud- 
ing and  making  war  and  peace  :  which  that  it  was 
no  new  dotation,  but  of  an  ancient  foundation  in  the 
crown,  he  would  recite  unto  us  a  number  of  pre- 
cedents in  the  reigns  of  several  kings,  and  chiefly  of 
those  kings  which  come  nearest  his  Majesty's  own 
worthiness ;  wherein  he  said,  that  he  would  not  put 
his  credit  upon  cyphers  and  dates ;  because  it  was 
easy  to  mistake  the  year  of  a  reign,  or  number  of  a 
roll,  but  he  would  avouch  them  in  substance  to  be 
perfect  and  true,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  re- 
cords. By  which  precedents  it  will  appear,  that 
petitions  made  in  parliament  to  kings  of  this  realm, 
his  Majesty's  progenitors,  intermeddling  with  matter 
of  war  or  peace,  or  inducement  thereunto,  received 
small  allowance  or  success,  but  were  always  put  off 
with  dilatory  answers;  sometimes  referring  the 
matter  to  their  council,  sometimes  to  their  letters, 
sometimes  to  their  farther  pleasure  and  advice,  and 
such  other  forms ;  expressing  plainly,  that  the 
kings  meant  to  reserve  matter  of  that  nature  entirely 
to  their  own  power  and  pleasure. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  I.  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  commons,  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  with  petition  of  redress. 
The  king's  answer  was,  "  Rex  nihil  aliud  potest, 
quam  eodem  modo  petere :"  that  is.  That  the  king 
could  do  no  more  but  make  request  to  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  as  request  had  been  made  to  him ;  and  yet 
nobody  will  imagine  but  king  Edward  the  first  was 
potent  enough  to  have  had  his  reason  of  a  count  of 
Flanders  by  a  war  ;  and  yet  his  answer  was,  "  Nihil 
aliud  potest ;"  as  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
the  entering  into  a  war  was  a  matter  transcendent, 
that  must  not  depend  upon  such  controversies. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Edmard  III.  the 
commons  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  enter  into 
certain  covenants  and  capitulations  with  the  duke  of 
Brabant ;  in  which  petition  there  was  also  inserted 
somewhat  touching  a  money  matter.  The  king's 
answer  was,  That  for  that  which  concerned  the 
moneys,  they  might  handle  it  and  examine  it ;  but 
touching  the  peace,  he  would  do  as  to  himself 
seemed  good. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  the 


commons  petitioned,  that  they  might  have  the  trial 
and  proceeding  with  certtun  merchants  strttngers  ^9 
enemies  to  the  state.  The  king's  answer  was,  It 
shonld  remain  as  it  did  till  the  king  hud  taken 
farther  order. 

In  the  forty.flfth  year  of  king  Edward  III,  th# 
commons  complained  that  their  trade  with  th« 
Easterlings  was  not  upon  equal  terms,  which  is  one 
of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  present  petition, 
and  prayed  an  alteration  and  redncement.  Thf 
king's  answer  was.  It  shall  be  80  as  occasioo  sh&O 
require. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  same  kmg,  the  com- 
mons petitioned  to  the  king  for  remedy  against  the 
subjects  of  Spain,  as  they  now  do.  The  kmg^f 
answer  was.  That  he  would  write  his  letter  for  re- 
medy. Here  is  letters  of  request,  no  letters  of  mart: 
"  Nihil  potest  nisi  eodem  modo  petere." 

In  the  same  year,  the  merchants  of  York  prti 
tioned  in  parliament  against  the  Holhindera,  and 
desired  their  ships  might  be  stayed  both  in  Knglac^ 
and  at  Calais.  The  king's  answer  was,  T.^t  it  be 
declared  unto  the  king's  council,  and  they  shall  hntt 
such  remedy  as  is  according  to  reason. 

In  the  second  year  of  king  Richard  II.  the  mer- 
chants of  the  sea-coast  did  complain  of  dirers  spoiU 
upon  their  ships  and  goods  by  the  Spaniard.  The 
king's  answer  was.  That  with  the  advice  of  bii 
council  he  would  procure  remedy. 

His  lordship  cited  two  other  precedents ;  the  one. 
in  the  second  year  of  king  Henry  IV.  of  a  petitioB 
against  the  merchants  of  Genoa ;  the  other,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  king  Henry  VI.  of  a  petitiag 
against  the  merchants  of  the  still-yard,  which  f  omit, 
because  they  contain  no  variety  of  answer. 

His  lordship  farther  cited  two  precedcnta  con- 
cerning other  points  of  prerogative,  which  are  lik^ 
wise  flowers  of  the  crown;  the  one  touching  fkr 
king's  supremacy  ecclesiastical,  the  other  tooehing 
the  order  of  weights  and  measures.  The  former  of 
them  was  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  II.  at  what 
time  the  commons  complained  against  certain  es- 
croachments  and  usurpations  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
king's  answer  was,  "  The  king  hath  given  otder  to 
his  council  to  treat  with  the  bishops  thereof."  The 
other  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  L 
at  which  time  complaint  was  made  against  tmeven 
weights :  and  the  king's  answer  was,  **  Vocenmr 
partes  ad  placita  regis,  et  fiat  justitjaj"  whereby  il 
appeared,  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  stiU  used  to 
refer  causes  petitioned  in  parliament  to  the  proper 
places  of  cognizance  and  decision.  But  for  The 
matter  of  war  and  peace,  as  appears  in  all  the 
former  precedents,  the  kings  ever  kept  it  in  scrtiHo 
pectoris, "in  the  shrines  of  their  own  breast,  asssted 
and  advised  by  their  council  of  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  his  lordship  did  condode  his  eno- 
meration  of  precedents  with  a  notable  precedent  » 
the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Richard  II.  a  priMCo^ 
no  such  glory  nor  strength  ;  and  yet  when  he  made 
offer  to  the  commons  in  parliament  that  th«ysfa«BM 
take  into  their  considerations  matter  of  wmr  and 
peace  then  in  hand ;  the  commons,  in 
excused  themselves,  and  answered,  **  The 
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•^  not  piesuroe  to  treat  of  so  high  n  charge.  Out 
tf  all  which  precedents  his  lordship  made  this  in- 
kmce,  that  as  dies  diem  docet,  so  hy  these  exam- 
^  wise  men  will  be  admonished  to  forbear  those 
feiitMMt  to  princes,  which  are  not  likely  to  have 
Btbf r  a  welcome  hearing  or  an  effectual  answer. 

And  for  prejudice  that  might  come  of  handling 
lod  debating  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  parliament, 
hr  (ioobted  not,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this  house 
M  conceive  upon  what  secret  considerations  and 
Mti?es  that  point  did  depend.  For  that  there  is  no 
)mg  which  will  providently  and  maturely  enter  into 
Lvar.  but  will  first  balance  his  own  forces;  seek  to 
■tidpate  confederacies  and  alliances,  revoke  his 
•rrchanta,  find  an  opportunity  of  the  first  breach, 
ni  many  other  points,  which,  if  they  once  do  but 
kke  wind,  will  prove  vain  and  frustrate.  And  there- 
fart  that  this  matter,  which  is  arcanum  imperii,  one 
rf  the  highect  mysteries  of  estate,  must  be  suffered 
ft  be  kept  within  the  veil :  his  lordship  adding, 
Ikat  he  knew  not  well  whether,  in  that  which  he 
kki  already  said  out  of  an  extreme  desire  to  give  us 
Blis£u:tion,  he  had  not  communicated  more  particu- 
kn  than  perhaps  was  requisite.  Nevertheless,  he 
wifessed,  that  sometimes  parliaments  have  been 
mit  acquainted  with  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  a 
lotrrality ;  but  it  was  upon  one  of  these  two  mo- 
ists;  when  the  king  and  council  conceived  that 
whf  r  it  was  material  to  have  some  declaration  of 
be  zfal  and  affection  of  the  people ;  or  else  when 
it  king  needed  to  demand  moneys  and  aids  for  the 
try**  of  the  wars ;  wherein  if  things  did  sort  to 
>iy,  we  were  sure  enough  to  hear  of  it :  his  lord- 
\n^  hoping  that  his  Majesty  would  find  in  us  no 
ta  readiness  to  support  it  than  to  persuade  it 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  part ;  wherein  his 
Kdship  considered  the  petition,  as  it  was  recom- 
Kfidfd  from  us  to  the  upper  house ;  his  lordship 
heiJTered  thus  much  from  their  lordships ;  that  they 
tmtJd  make  a  good  construction  of  our  desires,  as 
boM  which  they  conceived  did  rather  spring  out  of 
>  fcvling  of  the  king's  strength,  and  out  of  a  feeling 
f  the  snbjects'  wrongs;  nay  more,  out  of  a  wisdom 
ad  depth,  to  declare  our  forwardness,  if  need  were, 
0  ssHst  his  Majesty's  future  resolutions,  which  de- 
Itntion  might  be  of  good  use  for  his  Majesty's 
tmce,  when  it  should  be  blown  abroad ;  rather,  I 
t$,  tlian  that  we  did  in  any  sort  determine  by  this 
ketr  overttire,  to  do  that  wrong  to  his  highnesses 
•pnae  power,  which  haply  might  be  inferred  by 
^mt  thai  were  rather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good 
UUtions  of  our  proceedings.  And  yet,  that  their 
Ev^ips,  for  the  reasons  before  made,  must  plainly 
^1  OS,  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  concur 
nib  us,  nor  approve  the  course :  and  therefore  con- 
Med,  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  us,  for  our 
curr  contentment,  to  behold  the  conditions  of  the 
^*  peace  with  Spain,  which  were  of  a  strange  na- 
0»  ih  him  that  duly  observes  them ;  no  forces  re- 
i^Efrd  out  of  the  Low  Countries ;  no  new  forces,  as 
•  vofamtsines,  restrained  to  go  thither ;  so  as  the 
iM^  may  be  in  peace,  and  never  a  subject  in  Eng- 
M  but  may  be  in  war  t  and  then  to  think  thus 
»iih  o«DBelve%  that  that  king,  which  would  give  no 


ground  in  making  his  peace,  will  not  lose  any 
ground,  upon  just  provocation,  to  enter  into  an 
honourable  war.  And  that  in  the  mean  time  we 
should  know  thus  much,  that  there  could  not  be 
more  forcible  negociation  on  the  king's  part,  but 
blows,  to  procure  remedy  of  those  wrongs ;  nor  more 
fair  promises  on  the  king  of  Spain's  part,  to  give 
contentment  concerning  the  same;  and  therefore 
that  the  event  must  be  expected. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  passed  over  the 
speech  of  this  worthy  lord,  whose  speeches,  as  I 
have  often  said,  in  regard  of  his  place  and  judgment, 
are  extraordinary  lights  to  this  house ;  and  have 
both  the  properties  of  light,  that  is,  conducting,  and 
comforting.  And  although,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
would  have  thought  nothing  had  been  left  to  be 
said,  yet  I  shall  now  give  you  account  of  another 
speech  full  of  excellent  matter  and  ornaments,  and 
without  iteration :  which,  nevertheless,  I  shall  re- 
port more  compendiously,  because  I  wiU  not  offer 
the  speech  that  wrong,  as  to  report  it  at  large,  when 
your  minds  percase  and  attentions  are  already  wearied. 

The  other  earl,  who  usually  doth  bear  a  principal 
part  upon  all  important  occasions,  used  a  speech, 
first  of  preface,  then  of  argument.  In  his  preface 
he  did  deliver,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  both 
houses  did  differ  rather  in  credulity  and  belief,  than 
in  intention  and  desire :  for  it  might  be  their  lord- 
ships did  not  believe  the  information  so  far,  but  yet 
desired  the  reformation  as  much. 

His  lordship  said  farther,  th^  the  merchant  was 
a  state  and  degree  of  persons,  not  only  to  be  re- 
spected, but  to  be  prayed  for,  and  graced  them  with 
the  best  additions ;  that  they  were  the  convoys  of 
our  supplies,  the  vents  of  our  abundance,  Neptune's 
alms-men,  and  fortune's  adventurers.  His  lordship 
proceeded  and  said,  this  question  was  new  to  us,  but 
ancient  to  them ;  assuring  us,  that  the  king  did  not 
bear  in  vain  the  device  of  the  thistle,  with  the  word, 
"Nemo  me  lacessit  impune:"  and  that  as  the 
multiplying  of  his  kingdoms  maketh  him  feel  his 
own  power;  so  the  multiplying  of  our  loves  and 
affections  made  him  to  feel  our  griefs. 

For  the  arguments  or  reasons,  they  were  five  in 
number,  which  his  lordship  used  for  satisfying  us 
why  their  lordships  might  not  concur  with  us  in  this 
petition.  The  first  was  the  composition  of  our 
house,  which  he  took  in  the  first  foundation  thereof 
to  be  merely  democratical,  consisting  of  knights  of 
shires  and  burgesses  of  towns,  and  intended  to  be  of 
those  that  have  their  residence,  vocation,  and  em- 
ployment in  the  places  for  which  they  serve :  and 
therefore  to  have  a  private  and  local  wisdom,  ac- 
cording to  that  compass,  and  so  not  fit  to  examine 
or  determine  secrets  of  estate,  which  depend  upon 
such  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  therefore  added 
to  the  precedent  formerly  vouched,  of  the  seven- 
teenth of  king  Richard  II.  when  the  commons  dis- 
claimed to  intermeddle  in  matter  of  war  and  peace ; 
that  their  answer  was,  that  they  would  not  presume 
to  treat  of  so  high  and  var.'able  a  matter.  And 
although  his  lordship  acknowledged  that  there  be 
divers  gentlemen,  in  the  mixture  of  our  house,  that 
are  of  good  capacity  and  insight  in  matters  of  estate ; 
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yet  that  was  the  accident  of  the  person,  and  not  the 
intention  of  the  place;  and  things  were  to  be  taken 
in  the  institution,  not  in  the  practice. 

His  lordship's  second  reason  was,  that  both  by 
philosophy  and  civil  law,  '*  ordinatio  belli  et  pacis 
estabsolati  imperii,"  a  principal  flower  of  the  crown  ; 
which  flowers  ought  to  be  so  dear  unto  us,  as  we 
ought,  if  need  were,  to  water  them  with  our  blood : 
for  if  those  flowers  should,  by  neglect,  or  upon 
facility  and  good  affection,  wither  and  fall,  the  gar- 
land would  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 

His  lordship's  third  reason  M'as,  that  kings  did  so 
love  to  imitate  primum  mobile,  as  that  they  do  not 
like  to  move  in  borrowed  motions :  so  that  in  those 
things  that  they  do  most  willingly  intend,  yet  they 
endure  not  to  be  prevented  by  request :  whereof  he 
did  allege  a  notable  example  in  king  Edward  III. 
who  would  not  hearken  to  the  petition  of  his  com- 
mons, that  besought  him  to  make  the  black  prince 
prince  of  Wales :  but  yet,  after  that  repulse  of  their 
petition,  out  of  his  own  mere  motion  he  created  him. 

His  lordship's  fourth  reason  was,  that  it  might  be 


some  scandal  to  step  between  the  king  and  his  oi 
virtue ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  subjects  rat] 
to  take  honours  from  kings'  servants  and  gWe  thi 
to  kings,  than  to  take  honours  from  kings  and  ^ 
them  to  their  servants :  which  he  did  very  elegad 
set  forth  in  the  example  of  Joab,  who,  lying  at  i 
siege  of  Rabbah,  and  finding  it  could  not  boik!  « 
writ  to  David  to  come  and  take  the  honour  of  taki 
the  town. 

His  lordship's  last  reason  was,  (hat  it  may  c 
some  aspersion  upon  his  Majesty ;  implying,  a^ 
the  king  slept  out  th«  sobs  of  his  subjects,  unti] 
was  awaked  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a  parliamen 

But  his  lordship's  conclusion  was  very  col 
which  was  with  a  protestation,  that  what  c^ 
threats,  contestation,  art,  and  argument  can  do,  hi 
been  used  already  to  procure  remedy  in  this  cani 
and  a  promise,  that  if  reason  of  slate  did  permit, 
their  lordships  were  ready  to  spend  their  breath 
the  pleading  of  that  we  desire,  so  they  would 
ready  to  spend  their  bloods  in  the  execution  there 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  passed. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 


TODCHIIfO  THB  PB0JBCT8  OP 


SIR  STEPHEN  PROCTOR,  RELATING  TO  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


It  mat  please  tour  sacred  Majbstt, 

With  the  first  free  time  from  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice of  more  present  despatch,  I  have  perused  the 
projects  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  and  do  find  it  a 
collection  of  extreme  diligence  and  inquisition,  and 
more  than  I  thought  could  have  met  in  one  man's 
knowledge.  For  though  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  run 
over  many  offices  and  professions,  and  to  note  in 
them  general  abuses  or  deceits;  yet,  nevertheless, 
to  point  at  and  trace  out  the  particular  and  covert 
practices,  shifts,  devices,  tricks,  and,  as  it  were, 
stratagems  in  the  meaner  sort  of  the  ministers  of 
justice  or  public  service,  and  to  do  it  truly  and  un- 
derstandingly,  is  a  discovery  whereof  great  good  use 
may  be  made  for  your  Majesty's  service  and  good  of 
your  people.  But  because  this  work,  I  doubt  not, 
hath  been  to  the  gentleman  the  work  of  years, 
whereas  my  certificate  must  be  the  work  but  of 
hours  or  days,  and  that  it  is  commonly  and  truly 
said,  that  he  that  embraceth  much,  straineth  and 
holdeth  the  less,  and  that  propositions  have  wings, 
but  operation  and  execution  have  leaden  feet;  I 
most  humbly  desire  pardon  of  your  Majesty,  if  I  do 
for  the  present  only  select  some  one  or  two  princi- 


pal points,  and  certify  my  opinion  thereof;  resertii 
the  rest  as  a  sheaf  by  me  to  draw  oat,  at  fait^ 
time,  farther  matter  for  your  Majesty's  informaii^ 
for  so  much  as  I  shall  conceive  to  be  fit  or  wort^ 
the  consideration. 

For  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  projeets  wlii^ 
concerneth  penal  laws,  I  do  find  the  purpose  m 
scope  to  be,  not  to  press  a  greater  rigour  or  »f  ^ 
in  the  execution  of  penal  laws;  but  to  repress  u 
abuses  in  common  informers,  and  some  clerks  n 
under-ministers,  that  for  common  gain  partake  vi< 
them :  for  if  it  had  tended  to  the  other  point,  1  (j 
my  part  should  be  very  far  from  advising  yxJ 
Majesty  to  give  ear  unto  it.  For  as  it  is  sud  in  tij 
psalm,  "  If  thou.  Lord,  should  be  extreme  to  mn 
what  is  done  amiss,  who  may  abide  it  ^  so  it 
most  certain,  that  your  people  is  so  insnarrd  tn 
multitude  of  penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  tbH 
cannot  be  borne.  And  as  it  followeth  ;  **  But  ni^ 
thee  is  mercy,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared :"  sou ^ 
an  intermixture  of  mercy  and  justice  that  rfl  l^oj 
you  fear  and  obedience:  for  too  much  rigour na^^ 
people  desperate.  And  therefore  to  lea^  ti^j 
which  was  the  only  blemish  of  king  Heroy  VITl 
reign,  and  the  nnfortmiate  service  of  Ka{i«oci  w 
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Dadl«7,  whom  the  people's  curses,  rather  than  any 
kv,  broaght  to  overthrow ;  the  other  work  is  a 
vork  not  only  of  profit  to  your  Majesty,  but  of  piety 
lovirds  your  people.  For  if  it  be  true  in  any  pro> 
portion,  that  within  these  five  years  of  your  Ma* 
jtttr's  happy  reign,  there  hath  not  five  hundred 
pounds*  benefit  come  to  your  Majesty  by  penal  laws, 
Hie  fines  of  the  Star-chamber,  which  are  of  a  higher 
lind,  only  excepted,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  there 
b«th  been  a  charge  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
vbich  hath  been  laid  upon  your  people,  it  were  more 
than  time  it  received  a  remedy. 

This  remedy  hath  been  sought  by  divers  statutes, 
t§  principally  by  a  statute  in  18,  and  another  of  31, 
jf  the  late  queen  of  happy  memory.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  appointing  of  an  officer  proper  for 
ttat  purpose,  will  do  more  good  than  twenty  sta- 
lutes,  and  will  do  that  good  effectually,  which  these 
Statotes  aim  at  intentionally. 

And  this  I  do  allow  of  the  better,  because  it  is 
kooe  of  those  new  superintendencies,  which  1  see 
■uny  times  oflfered  upon  pretence  of  reformation,  as 
If  judges  did  not  their  duty,  or  ancient  and  sworn 
■ifficers  did  not  their  duty,  and  the  like :  but  it 
ii  only  to  set  a  custos  or  watchman,  neither  over 
Judges  nor  clerks,  but  only  over  a  kind  of  people 
^  cannot  be  sufiSciently  watched  or  overlooked, 
«id  that  is,  the  common  promoters  or  informers : 
^  very  awe  and  noise  whereof  will  do  much  good, 
nad  the  practice  much  more. 

I  will  therefore  set  down  first,  what  is  the  abuse 
«r  tocotivenience,  and  then  what  is  the  remedy 
vkich  may  be  expected  from  the  industry  of  this 
lAcer.  And  I  will  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
one,  for  that,  that  may  concern  the  ease  of  your 
people,  for  with  that  will  I  crave  leave  to  begin,  as 
kaowing  it  to  be  principal  in  your  Majesty's  inten- 
tioo,  and  the  other  for  that,  that  may  concern  your 
ICajesty's  benefit. 

Cooceming  the  ease  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
X>olled  and  vexed  by  common  informers. 


The  abuses  or  incon^ 
veniences. 

i.  An  informer  exhi- 
k'ts  an  information,  and 
ii  that  one  information 
kc  will  put  a  hundred 
»Teral  subjects  of  this 
i»formation.  Every  one 
iMl  take  out  copies,  and 
'T^ry  one  shall  put  in  his 
•rvml  answer.  This  will 
AKt  perbaps  a  hundred 
nuks^  that  done,  no 
^her  proceeding.  But 
the  clerks  have  their  fees, 
saI  the  informer  hath  his 
^vidend  for  bringing  the 
ynder  to  the  mill. 

Ji  is  to  be  noted,  that 
*ha  vexation  is  not  met 
*ith  by  any  statute.   For 

VOL-    I.  2 


The  remedies  by  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  officer, 

1.  The  officer  by  his 
diligence  finding  this 
case,  is  to  inform  the 
court  thereof,  who  there- 
upon may  grant  good 
costs  against  the  inform- 
er, to  every  of  the  sub- 
jects vexed :  and  withal 
not  suffer  the  same  in- 
former to  revive  his  infor- 
mation against  any  of 
them ;  and  lastly,  fine 
htm,  as  for  a  misdemeanor 
and  abuse  of  justice  :  and 
by  that  time  a  few  of  such 
examples  be  made,  they 
will  be  soon  weary  of 
that  practice. 


it  is  no  composition,  but 
a  discontinuance ;  and  in 
that  case  there  is  no  pe- 
nalty but  costs :  and  the 
poor  subject  will  never 
sue  for  his  costs,  lest  it 
awake  the  informer  to  re- 
vive his  information,  and 
so  it  escapeth  clearly. 

2.  Informers  receive 
pensions  of  divers  persons 
to  forbear  them.  And 
this  is  commonly  of  prin- 
cipal offenders,  and  of  the 
wealthiest  sort  of  trades- 
men. For  if  one  trades- 
man may  presume  to 
break  the  law,  and  an- 
other not,  he  will  be  soon 
richer  than  his  fellows. 
As  for  example,  4f  one 
draper  may  use  tenters, 
because  he  is  in  fee  with 
an  informer,  and  others 
not,  he  will  soon  outstrip 
the  good  tradesman  that 
keeps  the  law. 

And  if  it  be  thought 
strange  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  peace  by 
one  informer,  when  he 
lieth  open  to  all,  the  ex- 
perience is  otherwise :  for 
one  informer  will  bear 
with  the  friend  of  an- 
other, looking  for  the  like 
measure. 

And  besides,  they  have 
devices  to  get  priority  of 
information,  and  to  put  in 
an  information  de  bene 
esse,  to  prevent  others, 
and  to  protect  their  pen- 
sioners. 

And  if  it  be  said  this  is 
a  pillory  matter  to  the  in- 
former, and  therefore  he 
will  not  attempt  it;  al- 
though therein  the  statute 
is  a  little  doubtful;  yet  if 
hanging  will  not  keep 
thieves  from  stealTng,  it 
is  not  pillory  will  keep 
informers  from  polling. 

And  herein  Sir  Stephen 
addeth  a  notable  circum- 
stance :  that  they  will  pe- 
ruse a  trade,  as  of  brewers 
or  victuallers,  and  if  any 
stand  out,  and  will  not  be 
in  fee,  they  will  find 
means  to  have  a  dozen 
informations  come  upon 
him  at  once. 


2.  This  is  an  abuse  that 
appeareth  not  by  any  pro- 
ceeding in  court,  because 
it  is  before  suit  com- 
menced, and  therefore 
requireth  a  particular 
inquiry. 

But  when  it  shall  be 
the  care  and  cogitation  of 
one  man  to  overlook  in- 
formers, these  things  are, 
easily  discovered :  for  let 
him  but  look  who  they  be 
that  the  informer  calls  in 
question,  and  hearken 
who  are  of  the  same 
trade  in  the  same  place 
and  are  spared,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  trace  a 
bargain. 

In  this  case,  having 
discovered  the  abuse,  he 
ought  to  inform  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  king's  learned  coun- 
sel, that  by  the  Star-cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  such 
taxers  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects may  be  punished. 
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3.  The  subject  is  often 
for  the  same  offence  vexed 
by  several  informations : 
sometimes  the  one  infor- 
mer not  knowing  of  the 
other;  and  often  by  con- 
federacy, to  weary  the 
party  with  charge :  upon 
every  of  which  goeth  pro- 
cess, and  of  every  of  them 
he  must  take  copies,  and 
make  answers,  and  so  re- 
lieve himself  by  motion 
of  the  court  if  he  can; 
all  which  multiplieth 
charge  and  trouble. 


3.  The  officer  keeping 
a  book  of  all  the  informa- 
tions put  in,  with  a  brief 
note  of  the  matter,  may 
be  made  acquainted  with 
all  informations  to  come 
in :  and  if  he  find  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  same  cause, 
he  may  inform  some  of  the 
barons,  that  by  their  order 
the  receiving  of  the  latter 
may  be  stayed  without 
any  charge  to  the  party  at 
all ;  so  as  it  appear  by  the 
due  prosecution  of  the  for- 
mer, that  it  is  not  a  suit 
by  collusion  to  protect  the 
party. 


Concerning  the  king's  benefit  which  may  grow  by 
a  moderate  prosecution  of  some  penal  laws. 

Tlu  abuses  or  incon* 
venietices, 

1.  After  an  informa- 
tion is  exhibited  and  an- 
swered, for  so  the  statute 
requires,  the  informer  for 
the  most  part  groweth  to 
composition  with  the  de- 
fendant; which  he  can- 
not do  without  peril  of 
the  statute,  except  he 
have  licence  from  the 
court,  which  licence  he 
ought  to  return  by  order 
and  course  of  the  court, 
together  with  a  declara- 
tion upon  his  oath  of  the 
true  sum  that  he  takes 
for  the  composition.  Up- 
on which  licence  so  re- 
turned, the  court  is  to  tax 
a  fine  for  the  king. 

This  ought  to  be  but 
as  it  is  now  used,  the  li- 
cence is  seldom  returned. 
And  although  it  contain 
a  clause  that  the  licence 
shall  be  void,  if  it  be  not 
duly  returned;  yet  the 
manner  is  to  suggest  that 
they  are  still  in  terms  of 
composition,  and  so  to 
obtain  new  days,  and  to 
linger  it  on  till  a  parlia- 
ment and  a  pardon  come. 

Also,  when  the  licence 
is  returned,  and  thereupon 
the  judge  or  baron  to  sesse 
H  fine ;  there  is  none  for 
the  king  to  inform  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence ; 
of  the  value  to  grow  to  the 


The  remedies, 

1.  The  officer  in  this 
point  is  to  perform  his 
greatest  service  to  the 
king,  in  soliciting  for  the 
king,  in  such  sort  as  li- 
cences be  duly  returned, 
the  deceits  of  these  frau- 
dulent compositions  dis- 
covered, and  fines  may 
be  set  for  the  king  in 
some  good  proportion, 
having  respect  to  the 
values  both  of  the  matter 
and  the  person ;  for  the 
king's  fines  are  not  to  be 
delivered,  as  moneys 
given  by  the  party,  "  ad 
redimendam  vexatio- 
nem,"  but  as  moneys 
given  **  ad  redimendam 
culpam  et  poenam  legis;" 
and  ought  to  be  in  such 
quantity,  as  may  not 
make  the  laws  altogether 
trampled  down  and  con- 
temned. Therefore  the 
officer  ought  first  to  be 
made  acquainted  with 
every  licence,  that  he  may 
have  an  eye  to  the  sequel 
of  it :  then  ought  he  to  be 
the  person  that  ought  to 
prefer  unto  the  judges  or 
barons,  as  well  the  bills 
for  the  taxations  of  the 
fines,  as  the  orders  for  giv- 
ing further  days,  to  the 
end  that  the  court  may  be 
duly  informed  both  of  the 
weight  of  causes,  and  the 


king  if  the  suit  prevail  i 
of  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  like.  By 
reason  whereof,  the  fine 
that  is  set  is  but  a  trifle, 
as  20,  30,  or  408.  and  it 
runs  in  a  form  likewise 
which  I  do  not  well  like : 
for  it  is  ut  parcatur  misit, 
which  purporteth,  as  if 
the  party  did  not  any 
way  submit  himself,  and 
take  the  composition  as 
of  grace  of  the  court,  but 
as  if  he  did  justify  him- 
self, and  were  content  to 
give  fi  trifle  to  avoid 
charge. 

Which  point  of  form 
hath  a  shrewd  conse- 
quence: for  it  is  some 
groimd  that  the  fine  is 
set  too  weak. 

And  as  for  the  inform- 
er's oath  touching  his 
composition  which  is 
commonly  a  trifle,  and  is 
the  other  groimd  of  the 
smallness  of*  the  fine,  it 
is  no  doubt  taken  with  an 
equivocation :  as  taking 
such  a  sum  in  name  of 
a  composition,  and  some 
greater  matter  by  some  in- 
direct or  collateral  mean. 

Also,  these  fines,  light 
as  they  be,  are  seldom 
answered  and  put  in  pro- 
cess. 

2.  An  information  go- 
eth on  to  trial,  and  pass- 
eth  for  the  king.  In 
this  case  of  recovery,  the 
informer  will  be  satisfied, 
and  will  take  his  whole 
moiety,  for  that  he  ac- 
counts to  be  no  composi- 
tion :  that  done,  none  will 
be  at  charge  to  return  the 
postea,  and  to  procure 
judgment  and  execution 
for  the  king.  For  the 
informer  hath  that  he 
sought  for,  the  clerks  will 
do  nothing  without  fees 
paid,  which  there  being 
no  man  to  prosecute,  there 
can  be  no  man  likewise 
to  pay  ;  and  so  the  king 
loseth  his  moiety,  when 
his  title  appears  by  ver- 
dict. 

3.  It  falleth  out  some- 
times in  informations  of 


delays  therein  nsed ;  aa 
lastly,  he  is  to  see  tly 
the  fines  sessed  be  dn^ 
put  in  process,  and  n 
swered. 


2.  The  officer  if  to  ft 
low  for  the  king,  tb*t  t| 
posteaa  be  retomcd. 


3.  The  officer  in  ^ 
case   IS   to   inform  »* 
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eight,  and  i^orthy  to  be 
rasecated,  the  informer 
rth.  or  fftllB  to  poverty, 
'  fau  month  is  stopped, 
id  yet  to  as  no  man  can 
ksn^  him  with  eompo- 
tna,  and  so  the  matter 
Eth. 

C  There  be  sundry  sei- 
zes made, incase  where 
e  lavrs  giTe  aeizores, 
ttieh  are  released  by 
[reements  underhand, 
d  so  moDey  wrested 
mi  the  subject,  and  no 
■efit  to  the  king. 
An  seizures  once  made 
Ight  not  to  be  dis- 
isrged,  bat  by  order  of 
«  court,  and  therefore 
tae  entiy  ought  to  be 
■de  of  them. 


king's  learned  counsel, 
that  they  may  prosecute 
if  they  think  fit 


4.  The  officer  is  to 
take  knowledge  of  such 
seizures,  and  to  give  in- 
forma  Hon  to  the  court 
concerning  them. 

This  is  of  more  diffi- 
culty, because  seizures  are 
matter  in  fact,  whereas 
suits  are  matter  of  record : 
and  it  may  require  more 
persons  to  be  employed, 
as  at  the  ports,  where  is 
much  abuse. 


There  be  other  points  wherein  the  ofllicer  may  be 
of  good  use,  which  may  be  comprehended  in  his  grant 
or  instructions,  wherewith  I  will  not  now  trouble 
your  Majesty,  for  I  hold  these  to  be  the  principal. 

'I  bus  have  I,  according  to  your  Maje8ty*s  refer- 
ence, certified  my  opinion  of  that  part  of  Sir  Stephen 
Proctor's  projects,  which  concemeth  penal  laws: 
which  I  do  wholly  and  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
Majesty's  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  wishing 
withal  that  some  conference  may  be  had  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  and  the  barons  and  the  rest  of  the  learned 
counsel,  to  draw  the  service  to  a  better  perfection. 
And  most  specially  that  the  travels  therein  taken 
may  be  considered  and  discerned  of  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  whose  care  and  capacity  is  such,  as  he 
doth  always  either  find  or  choose  that  which  is  best 
for  your  Majesty's  service. 

The  recompence  unto  the  gentleman,  it  is  not  my 
part  to  presume  to  touch,  otherwise  than  to  put 
your  Majesty  in  remembrance  of  that  proportion, 
which  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  give  to  others  out 
of  the  profits  they  bring  in,  and  perhaps  with  a 
great  deal  less  labour  and  charge. 


A    SPEECH 


TO  THE  KING  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR, 

BBINO  CHOSEN  BY  THE  COMMONS  AS  THEIR  MOUTH  AND  MESSENGER,  FOR  THE  PRESENTtNG 
TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  INSTRimENT  OR  WRITING  OF 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

IN  THE  PARLlAME>rr  7  JACOBl. 


Most  gracious  sovereiok, 

Thb  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  assembled  in 
trh'ament,  in  the  house  of  your  commons,  in  all 
imbleness  do  exhibit  and  present  unto  your  most 
iBred  Majesty,  in  their  own  words,  though  by  my 
ftnd,  their  petitions  and  grievances.  They  are 
we  conceived  and  set  down  in  writing,  according 
I  ancient  custom  of  parliament :  they  are  also  pre- 
yed according  to  the  manner  and  taste  of  these 
tier  timet.  Therefore  for  me  to  make  any  additional 
ttfece,  were  neither  warranted  nor  convenient; 
fpedaUjr  speaking  before  a  king,  the  exactness  of 
^flse  judgment  ought  to  scatter  and  chase  away 
Q  Qonecessary  speech  as  the  sun  doth  a  vapour. 
lu»  only  I  must  say ;  since  this  session  of  parlia- 
lent  we  have  seen  your  glory  in  the  solemnity  of 
ie  creation  of  this  most  noble  prince ;  we  have 
esrd  year  wisdom  in  sundry  excellent  speeches 
teh  you  have  delivered  amongst  us;  now  we 
<5>e  to  find  and  feel  the  effects  of  your  goodness, 
2  I  2 


in  your  gracious  answer  to  these  our  petitions.  For 
this  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  attribute  which  was 
given  by  one  of  the  wisest  writers  to  two  of  the 
best  emperors,  "  Bivus  Nerva  et  divus  Trajanus," 
so  saith  Tacitus,  "res  olim  insociabiles  miscuerunt, 
imperium  et  libertatem ;"  may  be  truly  applied  to 
your  Majesty.  For  never  was  there  such  a  con- 
servatory of  regality  in  a  crown,  nor  ever  such  a 
protector  of  lawful  freedom  in  a  subject. 

Only  this,  excellent  sovereign,  let  not  the  sound 
of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh  to  your 
princely  ears :  it  is  but  gemitus  columbfe,  the  mourn- 
ing of  a  dove :  with  that  patience  and  humility  of 
heart  which  appertaineth  to  loving  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. And  far  be  it  from  us,  but  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  sense  of  our  grievances  we  should  remember 
and  acknowledge  the  infinite  benefits,  which  by  your 
Majesty,  next  under  God,  we  do  enjoy;  which  bind 
us  to  wish  unto  your  life  fulness  of  days;  and 
unto  your  line  royal,  a  succession  and  continuanoe 
even  unto  the  world's  end. 
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It  resteth,  that  unto  these  petitions  here  incloded 
I  do  add  one  more  that  goeth  to  them  all ;  which  is, 
that  if  in  the  words  and  frame  of  them  there  be  any 
thing  offensive  ;  or  that  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
otherwise  than  we  should  or  would;  that  your 
Majesty  would  cover  it  and  cast  the  Teil  of  your 
grace  upon  it ;  and  accept  of  our  good  intentions, 
and  help  them  by  your  benign  interpretation. 


Lastly,  I  am  most  hombly  to  crave  a  paitkoUr 
pardon  for  myself  that  have  used  these  few  wonii; 
and  scarcely  should  have  been  able  to  have  used 
any  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  leverence  which  I  be«r 
to  your  person  and  judgment,  had  I  not  been  turns 
what  relieved  and  comforted  by  the  experience, 
which  in  my  service  and  access  I  have  had  of  ytnr 
continual  grace  and  favour. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

USED  ONTO 

THE  LORDS  AT  A  CONFERENCE  BV  COBiMISSION  FROM  THE  COMMONS.  MOVING  AND  PERSUADING  THl  tORD4 

TO  JOIN  WITH  THE  COMMONS  IN  PETITION  TO  THE  KING,  TO  OBTAIN  LIBERTY 

TO  TREAT  OP  A  COMPOSITION  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY  FOB 

WARDS    AND    TENURES. 

IN  THE   PARUAHENT  7  JACOBL 


The  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  house 
of  commons,  have  commanded  me  to  deliver  to  your 
lordships  the  causes  of  the  conference  by  them 
prayed,  and  by  your  lordships  assented,  for  the  se- 
cond business  of  this  day.  They  have  had  report 
made  unto  them  faithfully  of  his  Majesty's  answer 
declared  by  my  lord  treasurer,  touching  their  hum- 
ble desire  to  obtain  liberty  from  his  Majesty  to  treat 
of  compounding  for  tenures.  And  first,  they  think 
themselves  much  bound  unto  his  Majesty,  that  in  re 
nova,  in  which  case  princes  use  to  be  apprehensive, 
he  hath  made  a  gracious  construction  of  their  pro- 
position. And  so  much  they  know  of  that,  that 
belongs  to  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  cause,  as  themselves  acknowledge 
they  ought  not  to  have  expected  a  present  resolu- 
tion, though  the  wise  man  saith,  "  Hope  deferred  is 
the  fainting  of  the  soul."  But  they  know  their 
duty  to  be  to  attend  his  Majesty's  times  at  his  good 
pleasure.  And  this  they  do  with  the  more  comfort, 
because  that  in  his  Majesty's  answer,  matching  the 
times,  and  weighing  the  passages  thereof,  they 
conceive,  in  their  opinion,  rather  hope  than  dis- 
couragement. 

But  the  principal  causes  of  the  conference  now 
prayed,  besides  these  significations  of  duty  not  to 
be  omitted,  are  two  propositions.  The  one  matter 
of  excuse  of  themselves ;  the  other,  matter  of  pe- 
tition. The  former  of  which  grows  thus.  Your 
lordship,  my  lord  treasurer,  in  your  last  declaration 
of  his  Majesty's  answer,  which,  according  to  the 
attribute  then  given  unto  it  by  a  great  counsellor, 
had  imaginem  Ceesaris  fair  and  lively  graven,  made 


this  true  and  effectual  distribution,  that  there  depeodej 
upon  tenures,  considerations  of  honour,  of  cooseiencf, 
and  of  utility.  Of  Aese  three,  utility,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty set  it  by  for  the  present,  out  of  the  greatoeo 
of  his  mind,  so  we  set  it  by,  out  of  the  justness  rf 
our  desires :  for  we  never  meant  but  a  goodly  ud 
worthy  augmentation  of  the  profit  now  received,  id4 
not  a  diminution.  But,  to  speak  truly,  that  coo- 
sideration  falleth  naturally  to  be  examined  wb«i 
liberty  of  treaty  is  granted :  but  the  former  two  ia- 
deed  may  exclude  treaty,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  U 
admitted. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  that  we  shall  say  coneemiaf 
those  two,  we  desire  to  be  conceived  rightly :  v^ 
mean  not  to  dispute  with  his  Majesty  what  belongeth 
to  sovereign  honour  or  his  princely  conscience ;  be- 
cause we  know  we  are  not  capable  to  discern  of 
them  otherwise,  than  as  men  use  sometimes  to  it^t 
the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  pail  of  water.  Bat  thi« 
we  say  for  ourselves,  God  forbid  that  we,  knowing!;, 
should  have  propounded  any  thing,  that  might  in 
our  sense  and  persuasion  touch  either  or  both ;  «<i 
therefore  herein  we  desire  to  be  heard,  not  to  inform 
or  persuade  his  Majesty,  but  to  free  and  excose 
ourselves. 

And  first,  in  general,  we  acknowledge  that  ihi* 
tree  of  tenures  was  planted  into  the  prerogative  by 
the  ancient  common  law  of  this  land  :  that  it  Iwrtt 
been  fenced  in  and  preserved  by  many  statute^  tsA 
that  it  yieldeth  at  this  day  to  the  king  the  fimit  of  a 
great  revenue.  But  yet,  notwithstanding^  if  »p<* 
the  stem  of  this  tree  may  be  raised  a  pilkr  of  •JP" 
port  to  the  crown  permanent  and  duraUe  «»  ^ 
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BsrUe.  b7  inTefldDsr  the  crown  with  a  more  ample, 
mmt  eerUin,  and  more  loring  dowry,  than  this  of 
we  hope  we  propound  no  matter  of  dia- 


But  to  tpeak  distinctly  of  hoth,  and  first  of  honour : 

vfacresn  I  pray  yoor  lordships,  give  me  leave,  in  a 

■ibjeet  that  may  mem  aapra  nos,  to  handle  it  rather 

c  we  are  capable,  than  as  the  matter  perhaps  may 

xequire.     Your  lordships  wdl  know  the   varioas 

wastare  and  composition  of  our  house.     We  have 

te  oar  house  learned  civilians  that  profess  a  law, 

Att  wc  reverence  and  sometimes  consult  with :  they 

am  ten  us,  that  all  the  laws  de  feodis  are  but  ad- 

iitwmals  to  the  ancient  civil  law ;  and  that  the  Ro- 

■ao  emperors,  in  the  full  height  of  their  monarchy, 

■ncr  knew  them ;  so  that  they  are  not  imperial* 

We  have  g^ve  professors  of  the  common  law,  who 

vfll  define  unto  us  that  those  are  parts  of  sove- 

mgntj,  and  of  the  regal  prerogative,  which  cannot 

fe  cooiaranieated  with  subjects :  but  for  tenures  in 

Mbstanoe,  there  is  none  of  your  lordships  but  have 

htm,  and  few  of  us  but  have  them.     The  king,  in- 

ieed«  bath  a  priority  or  first  service  of  his  tenures ; 

«d  some  more  amplitude  of  profit  in  that  we  call 

kaore  in  chief:  but  the  subject  is  capable  of  tenures ; 

■fcich  shows  that  they  are  not  regal,  nor  any  point 

If  sovereignty.     We  have  gentlemen  of  honourable 

Itrvice  in  the  wars  both  by  sea  and  land,  who  can 

Iribnn  0%  that  when  it  is  in  question,  who  shall  set 

lis  foot  foremost  towards  the  enemy;  it  is  never 

iked,  Whether  he  holds  in  knight^s  service  or  in 

mgeP   80  have  we  many  deputy  lieutenants  to 

iDr  lordships,  and  many  commissioners  that  have 

kn  for  musters  and  levies,  that  can  tell  us,  that  the 

trice  and  defence  of  the  realm  hath  in  these  days 

lie  dependence  upon  tenures.    So  then  we  perceive 

at  it  is  no  bond  or  ligament  of  government ;  no 

tar  of  honour,  no  bridle  of  obedience.     Time  was, 

mtn  it  had  other  uses,  and  the  name  of  knighf  s 

rrice   imports  it :    but   "  vocabula   manent,   res 

Eont.**     But  all  this  which  we  have  spoken  we 
!eS8  fo  be  but  in  a  vulgar  capacity ;  which  never- 
kelesfl  may  serve  for  our  excuse,  though  we  submit 
K  thing  itself  wholly  to  his  Majesty's  judgment 
I  For  matter  of  conscience,  far  be  it  from  us  to  cast 


in  any  thing  willingly,  that  may  trouble  that  clear 
fountain  of  his  Majesty's  conscience.  We  do  confess 
it  is  a  noble  protection,  that  these  young  birds  of 
the  nobility  and  good  families  should  be  gathered 
and  clocked  under  the  wings  of  the  crown.  But  yet 
"  Nature  vis  maxima :"  and  "  Suus  cuique  discre- 
tus  sanguis."  Your  lordships  will  favour  me  to 
observe  my  former  method.  The  common  law 
itself,  which  is  the  best  bounds  of  our  wisdom,  doth, 
even  in  hoc  individuo,  prefer  the  prerogative  of  the 
father  before  the  'prerogative  of  the  king :  for  if 
lands  descend,  held  in  chief  from  an  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  to  a  man's  eldest  son,  the  father 
being  alive,  the  father  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
body,  and  not  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  is  only 
for  the  father,  and  not  any  other  parent  or  ancestor  r 
but  then  if  you  look  to  the  high  law  of  tutelage  and 
protection,  and  of  obedience  and  duty  which  is  the 
relative  thereunto;  it  is  not  said.  "  Honour  thy 
father  alone,"  but  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  &c.  Again  the  civilians  can  tell  us,  that 
there  was  a  special  use  of  the  pretorian  power  for 
pupils,  and  yet  no  tenures.  The  citizens  of  London 
can  tell  us,  there  be  courts  of  orphans,  and  yet  no 
tenures.  But  all  this  while  we  pray  your  lordships 
to  conceive,  that  we  think  ourselves  not  competent 
to  discern  of  the  honour  of  iiis  Majesty's  crown,  or  the 
shrine  of  his  conscience ;  but  leave  it  wholly  unto 
him,  and  allege  these  things  but  in  our  own  excuse. 
For  matter  of  petition,  we  do  continue  our  most 
humble  suit,  by  your  lordships'  loving  conjunction, 
that  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  open  unto  us 
this  entrance  of  his  bounty  and  grace,  as  to  give  us 
hberty  to  treat.  And  lastly,  we  know  his  Majesty's 
times  are  not  subordinate  at  all  but  to  the  globe 
above.  About  this  time,  the  sun  hath  got  even 
with  the  night,  and  will  rise  apace ;  and  we  know 
Solomon's  temple,  whereof  your  lordship,  my  lord 
treasurer,  spake,  was  not  built  in  a  day  :  and  if 
we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  take  the  axe  to  hew,  and 
the  hammer  to  frame,  in  this  case,  we  know  it  can- 
not be  without  time;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
may  with  duty,  and  without  importunity,  we  most 
humbly  desire  an  acceleration  of  his  Majesty's  answer 
according  to  his  good  time  and  royal  pleasure. 


A  FRAME  OF  DECLARATION 


MA&TER    OF   THE    WARDS, 


AT  HIS  FIRST  SITTING. 


Trs  king,  whose  virtues  are  such,  as  if  we,  that 
are  his  ministers^  were  able  duly  to  correspond  unto 
^m,  it  were  enough  to  make  a  golden  time,  hath 
commanded  certain  of  his  intentions  to  be  pub- 
Uied^  touching  the  administration  of  this  place, 


because  they  are  somewhat  differing  from  the  usage 
of  former  times,  and  yet  not  by  way  of  novelty^  but 
by  way  of  reformation,  and  reduction  of  things  to 
their  ancient  and  true  institution. 

Wherein,  nevertheless,  it  is  his  Majesty's  express 
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pleasure  it  be  Bignified,  that  he  unders^nnds  this  to 
be  done,  without  any  derogation  from  the  memory 
or  service  of  those  great  persons,  which  have  for- 
merly held  this  place,  of  whose  doings  his  Majesty 
retaineth  a  good  and  gracious  remembrance,  especi- 
ally touching  the  sincerity  of  their  own  minds. 

But  now  that  his  Majesty  meaneth  to  be  as  it  were 
master  of  the  wards  himself,  and  that  those  that  he 
useth  be  as  his  substitutes,  and  move  wholly  in  his 
motion ;  he  doth  expect  things  be  carried  in  a  sort 
worthy  his  own  care. 

First,  therefore,  his  Majesty  hath  had  this  princely 
consideration  with  himself,  that  as  he  is  pater 
patriee,  so  he  is  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom 
pater  pupillorum,  where  there  is  any  tenure  by 
knighf  s  service  of  himself ;  which  extendeth  almost 
to  all  the  great  families  noble  and  generous  of  this 
kingdom :  and  therefore  being  a  representative  father, 
his  purpose  is  to  imitate,  and  approach  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  natural  father, 
in  the  good  education,  well  bestowing  in  marriage, 
and  preservation  of  the  houses,  woods,  lands,  and 
estates  of  his  wards. 

For  as  it  is  his  Majesty's  direction,  that  that  part 
which  concerns  his  own  profit  and  right,  be  exe- 
cuted with  moderation ;  so  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
his  princely  will  that  tha,t  other  part,  which  con- 
oemeth  protection,  be  overspread  and  extended  to 
the  utmost. 

Wherein  his  M^esty  hath  three  persons  in  his 
eye,  the  wards  themselves,  idiots,  and  the  rest  of 
lil^e  nature ;  the  suitors  in  this  court ;  and  the  sub- 
jects at  large. 

For  the  first,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  special 
care  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  persons,  to 
whom  they  be  committed,  that  the  same  be  sound 
in  religion,  such  whose  house  and  famiHes  are  not 
noted  for  dissolute,  no  greedy  persons,  no  step- 
mothers, nor  the  like ;  and  with  these  qualifications, 
of  the  nearest  friends  :  nay,  further,  his  Majesty  is 
minded  not  so  to  delegate  this  trust  to  the  commit- 
tees, but  that  he  will  have  once  in  the  year  at  least, 
by  persons  of  credit  in  every  county,  a  view  and 
inspection  taken  of  the  persons,  houses,  woods,  and 
lands  of  the  wards,  and  other  persons  under  the 
protection  of  this  court,  and  certificate  to  be  made 
thereof  accordingly. 

For  the  suitors,  which  is  the  second;  his  Majesty's 
princely  care  falls  upon  two  points  of  reformation  ; 
the  first  that  there  be  an  examination  of  fees,  what 
are  due  and  ancient,  and  what  are  new  and  exacted ; 
and  those  of  the  latter  kind  put  doMm :  the  other, 
that  the  court  do  not  entertain  causes  too  long  upon 
continuances  of  liveries  after  the  parties  are  come 
of  full  age,  which  serveth  but  to  waste  the  parties 
in  suit,  considering  the  degrees  cannot  be  perpetual, 
but  temporary ;  and«  therefore  controversies  here 
handled  are  seldom  put  in  peace,  till  they  have  past 
a  trial  and  decision  in  other  courts. 

For  the  third,  which  is  the  subject  at  large ;  his 
Majesty  hath  taken  into  his  princely  care  the  unne- 
cessary vexations  of  his  people  by  feodaries,  and  other 
inferior  ministers  of  like  nature,  by  colour  of  his 
tenures;  of  which  part  I  say  nothing  for  the  [Nresent, 


because  the  parties  whom  it  eoneems  are  for  III 
most  part  absent :  but  order  shall  be  given,  tk( 
they  shall  give  their  attendance  the  last  day  of  tt 
term,  then  to  understand  further  his  Majesty's  gfl 
oious  pleasure. 

Thus  mueh  by  his  Majesty's  commandment;  &0 
we  may  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  court 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR  THE  HA8TEE  OF  THE  WARDS  TO  OBSSKTE,  fQ 
HIS  majesty's  better  service  and  the  GDI 
RAL    GOOD. 

First,  That  he  take  an  account  how  bis  Majesty 
last  instructions  have  been  pursued  :  asd  of  the  d 
crease  of  benefit  accrued  to  bis  Majesty  therein 
and  the  proportion  thereof.  | 

Wherein  first,  in  general,  it  wiU  be  good  to  ci^ 
up  a  year's  benefit,  vis.  from  February,  1610,  wbi^ 
is  the  date  of  the  instructions  under  the  great  i 
to  February,  1611  ;  and  to  eompare  the  total  \ 
former  years  before  the  instmcttoiis,  that  the  i 
may  appear  by  the  fruit,  and  it  may  be  sees  1 
much  his  Majestjr'f  profit  is  redoubled  or  iocRtif 
by  that  course. 

Secondly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  compote  oj 
only  the  yearly  benefit,  but  the  number  of  wardsfad 
granted  that  year,  and  to  compare  that  with  a 
number  of  former  years  i  for  though  the  number  I 
a  thing  casual,  yet  if  it  be  apparently  less  ^mo  ^ 
former  years,  then  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  tb^ 
men  take  advantage  upon  the  last  clause  in  the  i^ 
structions,  of  exceptions  of  warda  concealei  i| 
practise  delays  and  misfinding  of  oflloes»  which  i*  { 
thing  most  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  In  particular  it  behoveth  to  peruse  a^ 
review  the  bargains  made,  and  to  conaider  the  nM 
men's  estates  being  things  which  for  the  most  fsi 
cannot  be  hid,  and  thereby  to  discern  what  impn)*!^ 
ments  and  good  husbandry  have  been  used,  and  h<^ 
much  the  king  hath  more  now  when  the  wbolj 
benefit  is  supposed  to  go  to  him,  than  he  had  vba 
three  parts  of  the  benefit  went  to  the  committee. 

Fourthly,  It  is  requisite  to  take  eoDStderati«4 
what  commissions  have  been  granted  for  coprbf  U( 
for  lives,  which  are  excepted  by  the  instnifuH 
from  being  leased,  and  what  profit  hat!i  been  wui 
thereby. 

Thus  much  for  the  time  past,  and  upon  vie*  d 
these  accounts  "  res  dabit  coosih'um  "  for  finfbei 
order  to  be  taken. 

For  the  time  to  come,  first,  It  is  fit  that  the  ina*f*1 
of  the  wards,  being  a  meaner  person,  be  uwi^y 
present  as  well  at  the  treaty  and  beadag  of  ibj 
bargain,  as  at  the  concluding,  and  that  he  tale  ao^ 
the  business  by  report.  J 

Secondly,  When  suit  is  made,  the  informatioe  W 
survey  and  commission  is  but  one  image,  Vol  t^ 
way  were  by  private  diligence  to  be  really  iafctw^* 
neither  is  it  hard  to  a  person  that  liveth  m  an  in^ 
of  court,  where  there  be  imderstandiDg  men  af  e^f^T 
county  of  England,  to  obtain  by  cart  cartain  v^ 
formation. 

Thirdly,  This  kind  of  pr<»iise  of  prtknmg  ^ 
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ikin,  doth  much  obscure  the  information, 
wlndi  before  hy  competition  of  divers  did  better 
sad  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
of  the  wards  sometimes  to  direct  letters  to 
)  persons  near  the  ward  Hving,  and  to  take  cer- 
tifiette  from  them:  it  being  always  intended  the 
sabject  be  not  racked  too  high,  and  that  the  nearest 
fin  ends  that  be  soand  in  religion,  and  like  to  give 
(he  ward  good  edueation,  be  preferred. 

Fourthly,  That  it  be  examined  carefhlly  whether 
^  ward's  revenues  consist  of  copyholds  for  lives, 
which  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  lease,  and  that 
there  be  no  neglect  to  grant  commissions  for  the 
Unit,  and  that  the  master  take  order  to  be  certified 
oC  the  profits  of  former  courts  held  by  the  ward's 
ancestor,  that  it  may  be  a  precedent  and  direction 
for  the  commissioners. 

Fifttily,  That  the  master  make  account  every  six 
SMBths  (the  state  appoints  one  in  the  year)  to  his 
Hajesty;  and  that  when  he  bringeth  the  bill  of 
fcants  of  the  body  for  his  Majesty's  signature,  he 
fering  a  schedule  of  the  truth  of  the  state  of  every 
aae  of  them,  as  it  hath  appeared  to  him  by  inform- 
MioD,  and  acquaint  his  Majesty  both  with  the  rates 
Bki  states. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
king's  profit,  which  concemeth  the  king  as  pater 
iotiilias ;  bow  as  pater  patrie. 


First,  for  the  wards  themselves,  that  there  be 
special  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  committee, 
that  he  be  sound  in  religion,  his  house  and  family 
not  dissolute,  no  greedy  person,  no  step-mother,  nor 
the  like. 

Further,  that  there  be  letters  written  once  every 
year  to  certain  principal  gentlemen  of  credit  in  every 
county,  to  take  view  not  only  of  the  person  of  the 
wards  in  every  county,  and  their  education ;  but  of 
their  houses,  woods,  grounds,  and  estate,  and  the 
same  to  certify  ;  that  the  committees  may  be  held  in 
some  awe,  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  poor  orphans 
and  the  pupils  may  come  upon  his  Majesty  and  his 
children. 

Secondly,  for  the  suitors ;  that  there  be  a  strait 
examination  concerning  the  raising  and  multipli- 
cation of  fees  in  that  court,  which  is  much  scandalized 
with  opinion  thereof,  and  all  exacted  fees  put  down. 

Thirdly,  for  the  subjects  at  large ;  that  the  vex- 
ation of  escheators  and  feodariesbe  repressed,  which, 
upon  no  substantial  ground  or  record,  vex  the 
country  with  inquisitions  and  other  extortions :  and 
for  that  purpose  that  there  be  one  set  day  at  the  end 
of  every  term  appointed  for  examining  the  abuses 
of  such  inferior  officers,  and  that  the  master  of  wards 
take  special  care  to  receive  private  information 
from  gentlemen  of  quality  and  conscience  in  every 
shire  touching  the  same. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

PERSUADING 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

TO  UBSIST  FROM  FARTHER  QUEST  ION  OF 

RECEIVING  THE  KINGS  MESSAGES, 

BT  THEIK  SPKAKER,  AND  FROM  THB  BODY  OF  THE  COUNCIL.  AS  WELL  AS  FROM  THE  KING'S  PERSON. 

IN  TBS  PARUAMKNT  7  JACOBI. 


It  is  my  desire,  that  if  any  the  king's  business, 
cHher  of  honour  or  profit,  shall  pass  the  house,  it 
my  be  not  only  with  external  prevailing,  but  with 
fttisfaction  of  the  inward  man.  For  in  consent, 
wbere  tongue-strings,  not  heart-strings,  make  the 
iDQiie,  that  harmony  may  end  in  discord.  To  this 
i  ihall  always  bend  my  endeavours. 

The  king's  sovereignty,  and  the  liberty  of  parlia- 
ment, are  as  the  two  elements  and  principles  of  this 
tttatc  J  which,  though  the  one  be  more  active,  the 
other  more  passive,  yet  they  do  not  cross  or  destroy 


the  one  the  other ;  but  they  strengthen  and  main- 
tain the  one  the  other.  Take  away  liberty  of  par* 
liament,  the  griefs  of  the  subject  will  bleed  inwards : 
sharp  and  eager  humours  will  not  evaporate ;  and 
then  they  must  exulcerate ;  and  so  may  endanger 
the  sovereignty  itself.  On  the  other  side,  if  the 
king's  sovereignty  receive  diminution,  or  any  degree 
of  contempt  with  us  that  are  bom  under  an  here- 
ditary monarchy,  so  as  the  motions  of  our  estate  can- 
not work  in  any  other  frame  or  engine,  it  must  follow, 
that  we  shall  be  a  meteor,  or  corpus  imperfecte 
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mistutn;  which  kind  of  bodies  come  speedily  to 
confusion  and  dissolation.  And  herein  it  is  oar 
happiness,  that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment  of 
the  king,  which  Tacitus  made  of  Nerva :  "  Divus 
Nerva  res  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit,  imperium  et 
libertatem/'  Nerva  did  temper  things,  that  before 
were  thought  incompatible,  or  insociable,  sovereignty 
and  liberty.  And  it  is  not  amiss  in  a  great  council 
and  a  great  cause  to  put  the  other  part  of  the  differ- 
ence, which  was  significantly  expressed  by  the  judg- 
ment which  Apollonius  made  of  Nero ;  which  was 
thus :  when  Vespasian  came  out  of  Judaea  towards 
Italy,  to  receive  the  empire,  as  he  passed  by  Alex- 
andria he  spake  with  Apollonius,  a  man  much  ad- 
mired, and  asked  him  a  question  of  state  :  **  What 
was  the  cause  of  Nero's  fall  or  overthrow  P  "  Apol- 
lonius answered  again,  "  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
well :  but  in  government  he  always  either  wound  up 
the  pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  strings  too  far; 
or  let  them  down  too  low,  and  slackened  the  strings 
too  much."  Here  we  see  the  difference  between 
regular  and  able  princes,  and  irregular  and  incapable, 
Nerva  and  Nero.  The  one  tempers  and  mingles 
the  sovereignty  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  wisely; 
and  the  other  doth  interchange  it,  and  vary  it  un- 
equally and  absurdly.  Since  therefore  we  have  a 
prince  of  so  excellent  wisdom  and  moderation,  of 
whose  authority  we  ought  to  be  tender,  as  he  is 
likewise  of  our  liberty,  let  us  enter  into  a  true  and 
indifferent  consideration,  how  far  forth  the  case  in 
question  may  touch  his  authority,  and  how  far  forth 
our  liberty :  and,  to  speak  clearly,  in  my  opinion  it 
concerns  his  authority  much,  and  our  liberty  nothing 
at  all. 

The  questions  are  two:  the  one,  whether  our 
speaker  be  exempted  from  delivery  of  a  message 
from  the  king  without  our  licence?  The  other, 
whether  it  is  not  all  one  whether  he  received  it  from 
the  body  of  the  council,  as  if  he  received  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  king  ?  And  I  will  speak  of  the  last 
first,  because  it  is  the  circumstance  of  the  present 
case. 

First,  I  say,  let  us  see  how  it  concerns  the  king, 
and  then  how  it  concerns  us.  For  the  king,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  observed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  if 
you  may  not  receive  his  pleasure  by  his  represent- 
ative body,  which  is  his  council  of  his  estate,  you 
both  straiten  his  Majesty  in  point  of  conveniency, 
and  weaken  the  reputation  of  his  council.  All 
kings,  though  they  be  gods  on  earth,  yet,  as  he  said, 
they  are  gods  of  earth,  frail  as  other  men ;  they  may 
be  children;  they  may  be  of  extreme  age;  they 
may  be  indisposed  in  health ;  they  may  be  absent 
In  these  cases,  if  their  council  may  not  supply  their 
persons,  to  what  infinite  accidents  do  you  expose 
them!  Nay,  more,  sometimes  in  policy  kings  will 
not  be  seen,  but  cover  themselves  with  their  council ; 


and  if  this  be  taken  from  them,  n  great  ptttaf  their 
safety  is  taken  away.  For  the  other  point  of  weak* 
ening  the  council ;  you  know  they  are  nothing  with* 
out  the  king:  they  are  no  body*politic ;  they  fasve 
no  commission  unda  seaL  So  as,  if  yoa  hegin  to 
distingnish  and  disjoin  them  from  the  king',  they  axe 
corpus  opacom;  for  they  have  lumen  de  IniDtiie: 
and  so  by  distinguishing  yon  extingoish  the  pnaei- 
pal  engine  of  the  estate.  For  it  is  truly  affiimed, 
that  "Concilium  noo  habet  potestatem.  delegatam, 
sed  ihherentem :"  and  it  is  but  rex  in  cathedra,  the 
king  in  his  chair  or  consistory,  where  hia  will  and 
decrees,  which  are  in  privacy  more  changealile»  aie 
settled  and  fixed. 

Now  for  that  which  eoneema  ourselves.  First, 
for  dignity ;  no  man  must  think  this  a  diapai^e^ 
ment  to  us :  for  the  greatest  kings  in  Borope,  by 
their  ambassadors,  receive  answers  and  directions 
from  the  council  in  the  king's  absence ;  and  if  that 
negotiation  be  fit  for  the  fraternity  and  party  of 
kings,  it  may  much  less  be  excepted  to  by  euli^ects. 

For  use  or  benefit,  no  man  can  be  so  raw  and  as- 
acquainted  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  aa  to  eoaoetfc 
there  should  be  any  disadvantage  in  it,  as  if  math 
answers  were  less  firm  and  certain.  For  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  men  of  ao  great  caQtion,  aa  coun- 
sellors of  estate  commonly  are,  whether  yoa  take 
caution  for  wisdom  or  providence,  or  ibr  pledge  of 
estate  or  fortune,  will  ever  err,  or  adventure  so  frr 
as  to  exceed  their  warrant  And  therefcK-e  I  con- 
clude, that  in  this  point  there  can  be  unto  us  neither 
disgrace  nor  disadvantage. 

For  the  point  of  the  speaker.  First,  on  the  king** 
part,  it  may  have  a  shrewd  illation :  for  it  hath  a 
show,  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  duty  than  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  a  king.  We  see  the  degrees 
and  differences  of  duties  in  families,  between  father 
and  son,  master  and  servant;  in  corporate  bodies, 
between  commonalities  and  their  officers,  recorders, 
stewards,  and  the  like ;  yet  all  these  give  place  to 
the  king's  commandments.  The  bonds  are  more 
special,  but  not  so  forcible.  On  our  part,  it  con- 
cerns us  nothing.  For  first  it  is  but  de  canali,  of 
the  pipe ;  how  the  king's  message  shall  be  conveyed 
to  us,  and  not  of  the  matter.  Neither  hath  the 
speaker  any  such  dominion,  as  that  coming  out  of 
his  mouth  it  presseth  us  more  than  out  of  a  priry 
counsellor's.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  troat  of 
the  king's  towards  the  house,  when  the  king  doabt- 
eth  not  to  put  his  message  into  their  mouth,  aa  if 
he  should  speak  to  the  city  by  their  recorder; 
therefore,  methinks  we  should  not  entertain  this  un- 
necessary doubt.  It  is  one  use  of  wit  to  make  deter 
things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  use  of  wit 
to  make  doubtful  things  clear ;  and  to  that  I  wmM 
men  would  bend  themselves. 
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AN 

ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT, 


THE  KING'S  RIGHT  OF  IMPOSITIONS  ON  MERCHANDISES  IMPORTED 

AND  EXPORTED* 


knD  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
itndang  Ibe  right  of  impositions  is  very  great ;  ex- 
Ming  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king  on  the  one 
flrt,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the  other ; 
Bd  thi^  in  a  point  of  profit  and  value,  and  not  of 
«aKeit  or  foncy.  And  therefore,  as  weight  in  all 
•odooc  inereaseth  force,  so  I  do  not  marvel  to  see 
an  gather  the  greatest  strength  of  argument  they 
in  to  make  good  their  opinions.  And  so  you  will 
{fre  me  leave  likewise,  being  strong  in  mine  own 
frmasion  that  it  is  the  king's  right,  to  show  my 
nice  as  free  as  my  thought  And  for  my  part,  I 
■ean  to  observe  the  true  course  to  give  strength  to 
ft»  cause,  which  is,  by  yielding  those  things  which 
m  sot  tenable,  and  keeping  the  question  within  the 
(ne  state  and  compass ;  which  will  discharge  many 
fttpokr  arguments,  and  contract  the  debate  into  a 
fcw  room. 

Wherefore  I  do  deliver  the  question,  and  exclude 
«  Kt  by,  as  not  in  question,  five  things.  First,  the 
fxstion  is  de  portorio,  and  not  de  tributo,  to  use  the 
Komta  words  for  explanation  sake }  it  is  not,  I  say, 
tDQcfaing  any  taxes  within  the  land,  but  of  payments 
t  (be  ports.  Secondly,  it  is  not  touching  any  im- 
post from  port  to  port,  but  where  claves  regni,  the 
key«  of  the  kingdom,  are  turned  to  let  in  from 
l^rign  parts,  or  to  send  fordi  to  foreign  parts ;  in  a 
word,  matter  of  commerce  and  intercourse,  not  mm- 
pJy  of  carriage  or  vecture.  Thirdly,  the  question 
«.M  the  distinction  was  used  above  in  another  case, 
"de  vero  et  falso,"  and  not  "  de  bono  et  malo,"  of 
A<  Ifgri  point,  and  not  of  the  inconvenience,  other- 
»»e  than  as  it  serves  to  decide  the  law.  Fourthly, 
I  do  sft  apart  three  commodities,  wools,  woolfells, 
«d  leather,  as  being  in  different  case  from  the  rest ; 
'^^atue  the  custom  upon  them  is  antiqua  custuma. 
f^tly,  the  question  is  not,  whether  in  matter  of 
wpo^rog  the  king  may  alter  the  law  by  his  preroga- 
*»ve,  bat  whether  the  king  have  not  such  a  prero- 
Jifivc  by  law. 

The  state  of  the  question  being  thus  cleared  and 

*  Thu  matter  ww  much  debated  by  the  lawyers  and  gen- 
'^«a«o  in  the  parliament  1610,  and  16 II,  &c.  and  afterwards 
P»^  op  by  the  crown  in  l&tl. 


freed,  my  proposition  is,  that  the  king  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom  hath  a  power  to  impose 
upon  merchandise  and  commodities  both  native  and 
foreign.  In  my  proof  of  this  proposition  aU  that  I 
shall  say,  be  it  to  confirm  or  confute,  I  will  draw 
into  certain  distinct  heads  or  considerations  which 
move  me,  and  may  move  you. 

The  first  is  a  universal  negative :  there  appear- 
eth  not  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  any  one  record, 
wherein  an  imposition  laid  at  the  ports  hath  been 
overthrown  by  judgment  j  nay  more,  where  it  hath 
been  questioned  by  pleading.  This  plea,  **  quod 
summa  prsdieta  minus  juste  imposita  fuit,  et  contra 
leges  et  consuetudines  regni  hujus  Anglis,  unde 
idem  Bates  iUam  solvere  recusavit,  prout  ei  bene 
licuit ;"  is  *•  prims  impressionis."  Bates  was  the 
first  man  ab  origine  mundi,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
peareth,  that  ministered  that  plea;  whereupon  I 
offer  this  to  consideration:  the  king's  acts  that 
grieve  the  subject  are  either  against  law,  and  so 
void,  or  according  to  strictness  of  law,  and  yet 
grievous.  And  according  to  these  several  natures  of 
grievance,  there  be  several  remedies :  Be  they 
against  law  P  Overthrow  them  by  judgment :  Be 
they  too  strait  and,  extreme,  though  legal  ?  Pro- 
pound  them  in  parliament  Forasmuch  then  as 
impositions  at  the  ports,  having  been  so  often  laid, 
were  never  brought  into  the  king's  courts  of  justice, 
but  still  brought  to  parliament,  I  may  most  certainly 
conclude,  that  they  were  conceived  not  to  be  against 
law.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  it  was  too 
high  a  point  to  question  by  law  before  the  judges, 
or  that  there  should  want  fortitude  in  them  to  aid 
the  subject ;  no,  it  shall  appear  from  time  to  time, 
in  cases  of  equal  reach,  where  the  king's  acts  have 
been  indeed  against  law,  the  course  of  law  hath  nm, 
and  the  judges  have  worthily  done  their  duty. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  imposition  upon       ,2  h  4. 
linen  cloth  for  the  alnage ;  overthrown 
by  judgment. 

The  case  of  a  commission  of  arrest 
and  committing  of  subjects  upon  exa- 
mination without  conviction  by  jury,  disallowed  by 
the  judges. 


13  H.  4. 


40ABsis. 
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tiEliz. 


43Eliz. 


A  commission  to  determine  the  right 
Scrore^'Sise.  ^^  '^®  exigenter's  place,  "  secundum 
sanam  discretionem/'  disallowed  by  the 
judges. 

The  case  of  the  monopoly  of  cards, 
overthrown  and  condemned  by  judg- 
ment. 
I  might  make  mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
courts  of  discretion,  wherein  the  judges  did  not 
decline  to  give  opinion.  Therefore,  had  this  been 
against  law,  there  would  not  have  been  altum 
silentium  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  the  contrary 
judgments  I  will  not  yet  speak ;  thus  much  now, 
that  there  is  no  judgment,  no,  nor  plea  against  it. 
Though  I  said  no  more,  it  were  enough,  in  my 
opinion,  to  induce  you  to  a  non  liquet,  to  leave  it  a 
doubt 

The  second  consideration  is,  the  force  and  con- 
tinuance of  payments  made  by  grants  of  merchants, 
both  strangers  and  English,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. Herein  I  lay  this  ground,  that  such  grants 
considered  in  themselves  are  void  in  law :  for  mer- 
chants, either  strangers  or  subjects,  they  are  no  body 
corporate,  but  singular  and  dispersed  persons  ;  they 
cannot  bind  succession,  neither  can  the  major  part 
bind  the  residue :  how  then  should  their  grants 
have  force  P  No  otherwise  but  thus :  that  the  king's 
power  of  imposing  was  only  the  legal  virtue  and 
strength  of  those  grants ;  and  that  the  consent  of  a 
merchant  is  but  a  concurrence,  the  king  is  principale 
agens,  and  they  are  but  as  the  patient,  and  so  it 
becomes  a  binding  act  out  of  the  king's  power. 

Now  if  any  man  doubt  that  such  grants  of  mer- 
chants should  not  be  of  force,  I  will  allege  but 
two  memorable  records,  the  one  for  the  merchants 
strangers,  the  other  for  the  merchants  English. 
That  for  the  strangers  is  upon  the  grant 
^'mercaSr*'^  of  chart,  mercator.  of  three  pence  in 
value  "  ultra  antiquas  custutnas ; "  which 
grant  is  in  use  and  practice  at  this  day.  For  it  is 
well  known  to  the  merchants,  that  that  which  they 
call  stranger's  custom,  and  erroneously  double  cus- 
tom, is  but  three  pence  in  the  pound  more  than 
English.  Now  look  into  the  statutes  of  subsidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  yon  shall  find,  a  few 
merchandise  only  excepted,  the  poundage  equal 
upon  alien  and  subject;  so  that  this  difference  or 
excess  of  three  pence  hath  no  other  ground  than 
that  grant.  It  falleth  to  be  the  same  in  quantity, 
there  is  no  statute  for  it,  and  therefore  it  can  have 
no  strength  but  from  the  merchants'  grants ;  and  the 
merchants'  grants  can  have  no  strength  but  from  the 
king's  power  to  impose. 

For  the  merchants  English  take  the 
notable  record  in  17  E.  III.  where  the 
commons  complained  of  the  forty  shillings  upon  the 
sack  of  wool  as  a  mal-toll  set  by  the  assent  of  the 
merchants  without  consent  of  parliament;  nay,  they 
dispute  and  say  it  were  hard  that  the  merchants' 
consent  should  be  in  damage  of  the  commons. 
What  saith  the  king  to  them  P  doth  he  grant  it  or 
give  way  to  it  P  No ;  but  replies  upon  them,  and 
saith,  It  cannot  be  rightly  construed  to  be  in  preju- 
dice of  the  commons,  the  rather  because  provision 


was  made,  that  the  merchants  should  not  wofk  iip« 
tRem,  by  colour  of  that  payment  to  increase  fid 
price ;  in  that  there  was  a  price  certain  set  upon  ^ 
wools.  And  there  was  an  end  of  that  natt^ 
which  plainly  affirmeth  the  force  of  the  mctchanti 
grants.  So  then  the  force  of  the  grants  of  vad 
chants  both  English  and  atraogera  appeaxdh,  sa 
their  grants  being  not  corporate,  are  but  noon  d 
jectives  without  the  king's  power  to  impose. 

The  third  consideration  is,  of  the  first  and  bm^ 
ancient  commencement  of  customs ;  wherein  I  td 
somewhat  to  seek :  for,  as  the  poet  saith,  **  Ingrt 
diturque  solo^  et  caput  inter  nubila  c^mdit,"  the  ht 
ginning  of  it  is  obscure :  but  I  rather  conceive  tlm 
it  is*  by  common  law  than  by  grant  in  parliament 
For,  first,  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  was,  that  the  aoeiea 
custom  for  expcurtation  was  by  the  common  Uv^ 
and  goeth  farther,  that  that  ancient  custom  «*i  c^ 
custom  upon  wools,  woolfells,  and  leather:  be  nu 
deceived  in  the  particular,  and  the  diligence  of  yc« 
search  hath  revealed  it ;  for  that  custom  upon  thnj 
three  merchandises  grew  by  grant  of  pariiamcfl^ 
3  £.  I.  but  the  opinion  in  general  was  sound ;  hi 
there  was  a  custom  before  that:  for  the  ittak 
themselves  which  speak  of  that  custom  do  term  k  i 
new  custom,  "Alentoor  del  novel  custome.'*  M^ 
concerning  the  new  custom  granted,  &c.  this  i^ 
pregnant,  there  was  yet  a  more  ancienC  So  flor  tkJ 
strangers,  the  grant  in  31  £.  I.  chart  mercator  ik 
that  the  three  pence  granted  by  the  strangers  thoai 
be  *'  ultra  antiquas  custuroas,"  which  hath  no  affimty 
with  that  custom  upon  the  three  species,  bat  fvr^ 
supposeth  more  ancient  customs  in  generaL  New 
if  any  man  think  that  those  more  ancient  cottim^l 
were  likewise  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  but  a  co^ 
jecture :  it  is  never  recited  **  ultra  antiquas  castiaini 
prius  concessas,"  and  acta  of  parliament  were  Mi 
much  stirring  before  the  great  charter,  which  m 
9  H.  III.  And  therefore  I  conceive  with  Mr.  Dyrf, 
that  whatsoever  was  the  ancient  custom,  was  by  t^ 
common  law.  And  if  by  the  commoa  lav,  lbs 
what  other  means  can  be  imagined  of  the  c«m- 
mencement  of  it  but  by  the  king's  imposing P 

The  fourth  consideration  ia»  of  the  manner  tbtf 
was  held  in  pariiament  in  the  abolishing  of  impw- 
tions  laid :  wherein  I  will  consider,  first,  the  mnof 
of  the  petitions  exhibited  in  parliament;  and  w^ 
especially  the  nature  of  the  king's  answ«s.  V^ 
the  petitions  I  note  two  things;  first,  that  to  mt 
remembrance  there  was  never  any  petition  made  Iv 
the  revoking  of  any  imposition  upon  foreign  mcr^ 
chants  only.  It  pleased  the  Decemviri  in  5  E.  U. 
to  deface  chart,  mercator.  and  so  the  imposttus 
upon  strangers*  as  against  law :  but  the  opimos  of 
these  reformers  I  do  not  much  trust,  for  tltrf^ 
their  gentleness  did  likewise  bring  in  doolrt  tltf 
demy-mark,  which  it  is  mam'fcst  was  gimnlei  ^ 
parliament,  and  pronounced  by  them  the  king  ib«^ 
have  it,  **ei\  avoit  le  doit;"  but  this  is  decUffi 
void  by  1  E.  III.  which  reneweth  chart  nieirt»<f 
and  void  must  it  needs  be,  because  it  wss  an  •fi- 
nance by  commission  only,  and  that  in  the  time  * 
a  weak  king,  and  never  either  warranted  m  c»- 
firmed  by  parliament  Secondly,  I  note  that  fttiom 
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were  made  promiscuously  for  taking  away  imposi- 
tions set  by  parliament  as  well  as  vritbout  parlia- 
ment: nay,  thatrery  tax  of  the  neufiesme,  the  ninth 
sheaf  or  fleece,  which  is  recited  to  be  against  the 
king's  oath  and  in  blemishment  of  his  crown,  was 
an  act  of  parliament,  14  E.  III.  So  then  to  infer 
that  impositions  were  against  law,  because  they  are 
taken  away  by  succeeding  parliaments,  it  is  no 
argument  at  all ;  because  the  impositions  set  by  the 
parliaments  themselves,  which  no  man  will  say 
were  against  law,  were,  ncTertheless,  afterwards 
pulled  down  by  parliament.  But  indeed  the  argu- 
ment holdeth  rather  the  other  way,  that  because 
ihcy  took  not  their  remedy  in  the  king's  courts  of 
justice,  but  did  fly  to  the  parliament,  therefore  they 
were  thought  to  stand  with  law. 

Now  for  the  king's  answers :  if  the  impositions 
complained  of  had  been  against  law,  then  the  king's 
answer  ought  to  have  been  simple,  "tanquam  re- 
iponsto  categorica,  non  hypothetica ; "  as,  Let  them 
be  repealed,  or.  Let  the  law  run :  but  contrariwise, 
they  admit  all  manner  of  diversities  and  qualifica- 
dooi:  for 
Sometimes  the  king  disputeth  the  matter  and 

doth  nothing;  as  17  E.  III. 
Sometimes  the  king  distinguisheth  of  reasonable 

and  not  reasonable;  as  38  E.  III. 
Sometimes  he  abolisheth  them  in  parr,  and  letteth 

them  stand  in  part;  as  1 1  E.  II.  the  record  of 

the  mutuum,  and  14  E.  III.  the  printed  statute, 

whereof  I  shall  speak  more  anon. 
Sometimes  that  no  imposition  shall  be  set  during 

the  time  that  the  grants  made  of  subsidies  by 

parliament  shall  continue ;  as  47  E.  III. 
Sometimes  that  they  shall  cease  '*  ad  voluntatem 

noatram." 
And  sometimes  that  they  shall  hold  over  their 

term  prefixed  or  asseissed. 
All  which  showeth  that  the  king  did  not  disclaim 
them  at  unlawful,  for  *'  actus  legitimus  non  recipit 
trmpus  aut  conditionem."  If  it  had  been  a  dis- 
affirmance by  law,  they  must  have  gone  down  in 
•olido^  but  now  you  see  they  have  been  tempered 
and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  convenient 

The  fifth  consideration  is  of  that  which  is  offered 
by  way  of  objection ;  which  is,  first,  that  such  grants 
hava  been  usually  made  by  consent  of  parliament ; 
uid,  secondly,  that  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  have  been  made  as  a  kind  of 
itint  and  lioutation,  that  the  king  should  hold  him- 
«elf  unto  the  proportion  so  granted  and  not  impose 
farther  j  the  rather  because  it  is  expressed  in  some 
•f  these  atalates  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  some- 
timet  by  way  of  protestation,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  condition,  that  they  shall  not  be  taken  in  prece- 
<lcBt,  or  that  the  king  shall  not  impose  any  farther 
wtcs  or  novelties,  as  6  R.  II.  9  R.  II.  13  H.  IV. 
1  H.  V.  whieh  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
have  snch  clauses  and  cautions. 

To  this  objectioo  I  give  this  answer.  First,  that 
it  is  not  strange  with  kings,  for  their  own  better 
•tresgth,  and  the  better  contentment  of  their  people, 
<o  do  those  things  by  parliament,  which  neverthe- 


less have  perfection  enough  without  parliament. 
We  see  their  own  nghts  to  the  crown  which  are 
inherent,  yet  they  take  recognition  of  them  by  par- 
liament. And  there  was  a  special  reason  why  they 
should  do  it  in  this  case,  for  they  had  found  by 
experience  that  if  they  had  not  consent  in  parliament 
to  the  setting  of  them  up,  they  could  not  have 
avoided  suit  in  parliament  for  the  taking  of  them 
down.  Besides,  there  were  some  things  requisite  in 
the  manner  of  the  levy  for  the  better  strengthening 
of  the  same,  which  percase  could  not  be  done  with- 
out parliament,  as  the  taking  the  oath  of  the  party 
touching  the  value,  the  inviting  of  the  discovery  of 
concealment  of  custom  by  giving  the  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  like. 

Now  in  special  for  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  I  note  three  things.  First, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  not  laid  to  be 
for  the  restraining  of  impositions,  but  expressly  for 
the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  that  it  is  true 
that  the  ancient  form  is  more  peremptory,  and  the 
modem  more  submiss ;  for  in  the  ancient  form 
sometimes  they  insert  a  flat  condition  that  the  king 
shall  not  farther  impose ;  in  the  latter  they  humbly 
pray  that  the  merchants  may  be  demeaned  without 
oppression,  paying  those  rates ;  but  whether  it  be 
supplication,  or  whether  it  be  condition,  it  rather 
implieth  the  king  hath  a  power ;  for  else  both  were 
needless,  for  "  conditio  annectitur  ubi  libertas  prce- 
sumitur,"  and  the  word  oppression  seemeth  to  refer 
to  excessive  impositions.  And  thirdly,  that  the 
statutes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  are  but  cumula- 
tive and  not  privative  of  the  king's  power  precedent, 
appeareth  notably  in  the  three  pence  overplus, 
which  is  paid  by  the  merchants  strangers,  which 
should  be  taken  away  quite,  if  those  statutes  were 
taken  to  be  limitations ;  for  in  that,  as  was  touched 
before,  the  rates  are  equal  in  the  generality  between 
subjects  and  strangers,  and  yet  that  imposition,  not- 
withstanding any  supposed  restriction  of  these  acta 
of  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  remaineth  at 
this  day. 

The  sixth  consideration  is  likewise  of  an  objec- 
tion, which  is  matter  of  practice,  viz.  that  from 
R.  ir.'s  time  to  Q.  Mary,  which  is  almost  200  years, 
there  was  an  intermission  of  impositions,  as  ap- 
peareth both  by  records  and  the  custom-books. 

To  which  I  answer ;  both  that  we  have  in  efi*ect 
an  equal  number  of  years  to  countervail  them, 
namely,  100  years  in  the  times  of  the  three  kings 
Edwards  added  to  60  of  our  last  years ;  and  '*  ex- 
trema  obruunt  media;"  for  we  have  both  the 
reverence  of  antiquity  and  the  possession  of  the 
present  times,  and  they  but  the  middle  times ;  and 
besides,  in  all  true  judgment  there  is  a  very  great 
difierence  between  a  usage  to  prove  a  thing  lawful, 
and  a  non-usage  to  prove  it  unlawful :  for  the  prac- 
tice plainly  implieth  consent;  but  the  discontinuance 
may  be  either  because  it  was  not  needful,  though 
lawful ;  or  because  there  was  found  a  better  means, 
as  I  think  it  was  indeed  in  respect  of  the  double 
customs  by  means  of  the  staple  at  Calais. 
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IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT  7  JACOBI, 


PSBSrADIIia  80MI  SUPPLY  TO  BB  OIVBIf  TO  HIS  MAJBSTT:  WHICB  SBBMBD  THBN  TO  BTABD  UPOH  WKJBTPOL  TSKMS.  AWO- 

P188BO  UFOV  THIS  SPBBCB. 


The  proportion  of  the  king's  supply  is  not  now 
in  question  :  for  when  that  shall  be,  it  may  be  I 
shall  be  of  opinion,  that  we  should  give  so  now,  as 
we  may  the  better  give  again.  But  as  things  stand 
for  the  present,  I  think  the  point  of  honour  and 
reputation  is  that  which  his  Majesty  standeth  most 
upon,  that  our  gift  may  at  least  be  like  those 
showers  that  may  serve  to  lay  the  winds,  though 
they  do  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth. 

To  labour  to  persuade  you,  I  will  not :  for  I  know 
not  into  what  form  to  cast  my  speech.  If  I  should 
enter  into  a  laudative,  though  never  so  due  and  just, 
of  the  king's  great  merits,  it  may  be  taken  for  flat- 
tery :  if  I  should  speak  of  the  strait  obligations 
which  intercede  between  the  king  and  the  subject, 
in  case  of  the  king's  want,  it  were  a  kind  of  con- 
cluding the  house:  if  I  should  speak  of  the  danger- 


ous consequence  which  want  may  reverberate  npon 
subjects,  it  might  have  a  show  of  a  secret  menace. 

These  arguments  are,  I  hope,  needless,  and  do 
better  in  your  minds  than  in  my  mouth.  But  this 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whereas  the  example  of 
Cyrus  was  used,  who  sought  his  supply  from  those 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  benefits ;  we  matt 
always  remember,  that  there  are  as  well  benefits  of 
the  sceptre  as  benefits  of  the  hand,  as  well  of  go- 
vernment as  of  liberality.  These,  I  am  sore,  wr 
will  acknowledge  to  have  come  plena  man  u  amongit 
us  all,  and  all  those  whom  we  represent;  and  there- 
fore it  is  every  man's  head  in  this  case  that  must 
be  his  counsellor,  and  every  man's  heart  his  orator; 
and  to  those  inward  powers,  more  forcible  than  any 
man's  speech,  I  leave  it,  and  wish  it  may  go  to  the 
question. 


A   CERTIFICATE 

TO 

THE    LORDS    OF   THE    COUNCIL, 

UPON  INFORMATION  GIVEN 

TOUCHllia  THB  SCARCITY  OF  SILVER  AT  THE  MINT    AND  RBPIRBKCB  TO  THE  TWO  CHAlfCSLLORS  A!fD  THf  Kino's  M>UCIl«a. 


It 


MAT  PLEASE   TOUR  LORDSHIPS, 


According  unto  your  lordships'  letters  unto  us 
directed,  grounded  upon  the  information  which  his 
Majesty  hath  received  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
silver  at  the  Mint,  we  have  called  before  us  as  well 
the  officers  of  the  Mint,  as  some  principal  merchants, 
and  spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  the  examination 
of  the  buisiness ;  wherein  we  kept  this  order,  first 
to  examine  the  fact,  then  the  causes,  with  the 
remedies. 

And  for  the  fact,  we  directed  the  officers  of  the 
Mint  to  give  unto  us  a  distinguished  account  how 
much  gold  and  silver  hath  yearly  been  brought  into 
the  Mint,  by  the  space  of  six  whole  years  last  past. 


more  especially  for  the  last  three  months  aucceediog 
the  last  proclamation  touching  the  price  of  gold  5  to 
the  end  we  might  by  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  di*- 
cem,  whether  that  proclamation  might  be  thoo^ 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  present  scarcity.  Vptm 
which  account  it  appears  to  ns,  that  during  the  spftoe 
of  six  years  aforesaid,  there  hath  been  still  degrees 
of  decay  in  quantity  of  the  sihrer  brought  to  the 
Mint,  but  yet  so,  as  within  these  last  three  moottis 
it  hath  grown  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  ftr- 
mer  time,  insomuch  as  there  comes  in  now  Btlle  or 
none  at  all.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  imj 
opinion,  as  well  amongst  the  offieers  of  the  T 
the  merchants,  that  the  state  need  be  the  T 
hensive  of  this  effect,  because  it  is  like  to  be 
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BDponuy,  tad  neither  the  great  flash  of  gold  that 
s  come  into  the  Mhit  since  the  proclamation,  nor 
a  the  other  side  the  great  scarcity  of  silver,  can 
nBtinoe  in  proportion  as  it  now  doth. 

Another  point  of  the  fact,  which  we  thought  fit 
D  examine,  was,  whether  the  scarcity  of  silver  ap- 
leared  generally  in  the  realm,  or  only  at  the  Mint ; 
■berein  it  was  confessed  by  the  merchants,  that  sil- 
■er  is  continually  imported  into  the  realm,  and  is 
aoiid  stirring  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  and  otherwise 
Bncb  Uke  aa  in  former  times,  although  in  respect  of 
he  greater  price  which  it  hath  with  the  goldsmith, 
I  cajiaot  fed  the  way  to  the  Mint  And  thus  much 
brthe&ct. 

For  the  causes  with  the  remedies,  we  have  heard 
■aat  propositions  made,  as  well  by  the  lord  Knevet, 
rho  assisted  us  in  this  conference,  as  by  the  mer* 
!bants;  of  which  propositions  few  were  new  unto  us, 
Esd  moch  less  can  be  new  to  your  lordships ;  but 
ret  although  upon  former  consultations,  we  are  not 
macqoainted  what  is  more  or  less  likely  to  stand 
rith  your  lordships'  grounds  and  opinions,  we 
hought  it  nevertheless  the  best  fruit  of  our  dili- 
peijce  to  set  them  down  in  articles,  that  your  lord- 
tkips  with  more  ease  may  discard  or  entertain  the 
particulars,  beginning  with  those  which  your  lord- 
ibtps  do  point  at  in  your  letter^,  and  so  descending 
to  the  rest. 

The  first  proposition  is,  touching  the  disproportion 
kf  the  price  between  gold  and  silver,  which  is  now 
brought  to  bed,  upon  the  point  of  fourteen  to  one, 
king  before  but  twelve  to  one.  This  we  take  to  be 
ka  evident  cause  of  scarcity  of  silver  at  the  Mint, 
kt  such  a  cause  as  will  hardly  receive  a  remedy ; 
br  either  jrour  lordships  must  draw  down  again  the 
|Kice  of  gold,  or  advance  the  price  of  silver ;  whereof 
the  one  is  going  back  from  that  which  is  so  lately 
kne,  and  whereof  you  have  found  good  effect,  and 
the  other  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
respect  of  the  loss  to  all  moneyed  men  in  their  debts, 
gentlemen  in  their  rents,  the  king  in  his  customs, 
Md  the  common  subject  in  raising  the  price  of  things 
vendible.  And  upon  this  point  it  is  fit  we  give  your 
lonbhips  understanding  what  the  merchants  inti- 
mated unto  ns,  that  the  very  voicing  or  suspect  of 
the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver,  if  it  be  not  cleared, 
wjqM  make  such  a  deadness  and  retention  of  money 
(hU  vacation,  as,  to  use  their  own  words,  will  be  a 
■risery  to  the  merchants :  so  that  we  were  forced  to 
ne  protestation,  that  there  was  no  such  intent. 

The  second  proposition,  is  touching  the  charge  of 
•linage ;  wherein  it  was  confidently  avouched  by 
^  merchants,  that  if  the  coinage  were  brought 
frma  two  shillings  unto  eighteen  pence,  ns  it  was 
io  queen  Ehsabeth's  time,  the  kin^  would  gain 
ttore  in  the  qnantity  than  he  should  lose  in  the 
^ce:  and  they  aided  themselves  with  that  argu- 
Bi^nt,  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  abate  his 
twinge  In  the  other  metal,  and  found  good  of  it : 
'rtiich  argument,  though  it  doth  admit  a  difference, 
Wcawe  that  abatement  was  coupled  with  the  raising 
o^Hje  price,  whereas  this  is  to  go  alone  ;  yet  never- 
Mm  it  aeemed  the  officers  of  the  Mint  were  not 
snwilling  to  give  way  to  some  abatement,  although 


they  presumed  it  would  be  of  small  effect,  because 
that  abatement  would  not  be  equivalent  to  that  price 
which  Spanish  silver  bears  with  the  goldsmith  ; 
but  yet  it  may  be  used  as  an  experiment  of  state, 
being  recoverable  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

The  third  proposition  is,  concerning  the  export- 
ation of  silver  more  than  in  former  times,  wherein  we 
fell  first  upon  the  trade  into  the  East  Indies :  con- 
cerning which  it  was  materially  in  our  opinions  an- 
swered by  the  merchants  of  that  company,  that  the 
silver  which  supplies  that  trade,  being  generaUy 
Spanish  moneys,  would  not  be  brought  in  but  for 
that  trade,  so  that  it  sucks  in  as  well  as  it  draws 
forth.  And  it  was  added  likewise,  that  as  long  as 
the  Low  Coiintries  maintained  that  trade  in  the 
Indies,  it  would  help  little  though  our  trade  were 
dissolved,  because  that  silver  which  is  exported  im- 
mediately by  us  to  the  Indies  would  b^  drawn  out  of 
this  kingdom « for  the  Indies  immediately  by  the 
Dutch :  and  for  the  silver  exported  to  the  Levant, 
it  was  thought  to  be  no  great  matter.  As  for  other 
exportation,  we  saw  no  remedy  but  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  specially  those  of  employment  being  by 
some  mitigation  made  agreeable  to  the  times.  And 
these  three  remedies  are  of  that  nature,  as  they  serve 
to  remove  the  causes  of  this  scarcity.  There  were 
other  propositions  of  policies  and  means,  directly  to 
draw  silver  to  the  Mint 

The  fourth  point  thereof  was  this  :  It  is  agreed 
that  the  silver  which  hath  heretofore  fed  the  Mint, 
principally  hath  been  Spanish  money.  This  now 
comes  into  the  realm  plentifully,  but  not  into  the 
Mint  It  was  propounded  in  imitation  of  some  pre- 
cedent in  Prance,  that  his  Majesty  would  by  procla- 
mation restrain  the  coming  in  of  this  money  sub 
modo,  that  is,  that  either  it  be  brought  to  the  Mint, 
or  otherwise  to  be  cut  and  defaced,  because  that 
now  it  passeth  in  payments  in  a  kind  of  currency. 
To  which  it  was  colourably  objected,  that  this  would 
be  the  way  to  have  none  brought  in  at  all,  because 
the  gain  ceasing,  the  importation  would  cease ;  but 
this  objection  was  well  answered,  that  it  is  not  gain 
altogether,  but  a  necessity  of  speedy  payment,  that 
causeth  the  n>erchant  to  bring  in  silver  to  keep  his 
credit,  and  to  drive  his  trade :  so  that  if  the  king 
keep  his  fourteen  days  payment  at  the  Mint,  as  he 
always  hath  done,  and  have  likewise  his  exchangers 
for  those  moneys  in  some  principal  parts,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  all  Spanish  moneys,  which  is  the  bulk  of 
silver  brought  into  this  realm,  would  by  means  of 
such  a  proclamation  come  Into  the  Mint ;  which  may 
be  a  thing  considerable. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  this :  It  was  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  Spain  to  bring  in  silver  for  com  or 
victuals ;  it  was  propounded  that  his  Majesty  would 
restrain  exportation  of  com  sub  modo,  except  they 
bring  the  silver  which  resulted  thereof  unto  his 
Mint ;  that  trade  being  commonly  so  beneficial,  as 
the  merchant  may  weU  endure  the  bringing  of  the 
silver  to  the  Mint,  although  it  were  at  the  charge  of 
coinage,  which  it  now  beareth  farther,  as  incident 
to  this  matter.  There  was  revived  by  the  merchants, 
with  some  instance,  the  ancient  proposition  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign  com,  foras- 
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much  as  by  that  inerease  of  trade  in   corn,  the 
importation  of  silver  would  likewise  be  maltiplied. 

The  sixth  proposition  was,  That  upon  all  licence 
of  forbidden  commodities,  there  shall  be  a  rate  set 
of  silver  to  be  brought  into  the  Mint ;  which  never- 
theless may  seem  somewhat  hard,  because  it  im- 
poseth  upon  the  subject  that  which  canseth  him 
to  incur  peril  of  confiscation  in  foreign  parts.  To 
trouble  your  lordships  farther  with  discourses  which 
we  had  of  making  foreign  coins  current,  and  of  va- 
rying the  king's  standard  to  weight,  upon  the  varia- 
tions in  other  states,  and  repressing  surfeit  of  foreign 
commodities,  that  our  native  commodities,  surmount- 
ing the  foreign,  may  draw  in  treasure  by  way  of 
overplus;  they  be  common  places  so  well  known 
to  your  lordships,  as  it  is  enough  to  mention  them 
only. 


There  is  only  one  thing  more,  whieh  is,  to  put 
your  lordships  in  mind  of  the  extreme  excess  in  tbe 
wasting  of  both  metals,  both  of  gold  and  silver  foli- 
ate, which  turns  the  nature  of  these  metals,  wbtch 
ought  to  be  perduraUe,  and  makes  them  perishsUe, 
and  by  consumption  must  be  a  principal  cause  of 
scarcity  in  them  both  ;  which  we  conceive  may  re- 
ceive a  speedy  remedy  by  bis  Majesty's  pfTKls- 
mation. 

Lastly,  We  are  humble  suitors  to  yoar  lordsbipa^ 
that  for  any  of  these  propositions,  that  yoar  lord^ps 
should  think  fit  to  entertain  in  eonsaItatiai»,  yoar 
lordships  would  be  pleased  to  hear  them  debated 
before  yourselves,  as  being  matters  of  greater  weight 
than  we  are  able  to  judge  of.  And  so  craving  your 
lordships' pardon  for  troubling  you  so  long,  we  com* 
mend  your  lordships  to  God*s  goodness. 


ADVICE    TO    THE    KING, 


MR.  SUTTON'S  ESTATE. 


May  it  please  touk  Majesty, 

I  FIND  it  a  positive  precept  of  the  old  law,  that 
there  should  be  no  sacrifice  without  salt:  the  moral 
whereof,  besides  the  ceremony^  may  be,  that  God  is 
not  pleased  with  the  body  of  a  good  intention,  except 
it  be  seasoned  with  that  spiritual  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, as  it  be  not  easily  subject  to  be  corrupted  and 
perverted :  for  salt,  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  figure  both 
of  wisdom  and  lasting.  This  cometh  into  my  mind 
upon  this  act  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which  seemeth  to  me  as 
a  sacrifice  without  salti  having  the  materials  of  a  good 
intention,  but  not  powdered  with  any  such  ordinances 
and  institutions  as  may  preserve  the  same  from  turn- 
ing corrupt,  or  at  least  from  becoming  unsavory,  and  of 
little  use.  For  though  the  choice  of  the  feoffees  be 
of  the  best,  yet  neither  can  they  always  live ;  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  work  itself,  in  the  vast  and  unfit 
proportions  thereof,  being  apt  to  provoke  a  misem- 
ployment;  it  is  no  diligence  of  theirs,  except  there  be 
a  digression  from  that  model,  that  can  excuse  it 
from  running  the  same  way  that  gifts  of  like  condi- 
tion have  heretofore  done.  For  to  design  the  Char- 
terhouse, a  building  fit  for  a  prince's  habitation,  for 
an  hospital,  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  give  in  alms 
a  rich  embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar.  And  cer- 
tainly a  man  may  see  '*  tanquam  queo  oculis  cernun- 
tur,"  that  if  such  an  edifice,  with  six  thousand 
pounds  revenue,  be  erected  into  one  hospital,  it  will 
in  small  time  degenerate  to  be  made  a  preferment 
of  some  great  person  to  be  master,  and  he  to  take 
all  the  sweet,  and  the  poor  to  be  stinted,  and  take 


but  the  crumbs ;  as  it  comes  to  pass  in  divers  hos- 
pitals of  this  realm,  which  have  but  the  names  of 
hospitals,  and  are  only  wealthy  benefices  in  respect 
of  the  mastership ;  but  the  poor,  which  is  the  prop- 
ter quid,  little  relieved.  And  the  like  hath  been 
the  fortune  of  much  of  the  alms  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion in  their  great  foundations,  which  being  begun 
in  vain-glory  and  ostentation,  have  had  their  judg- 
ment upon  them,  to  end  in  corruption  and  abuse. 
This  meditation  hath  made  me  presume  to  write 
these  few  lines  to  your  Majesty  j  being  no  better 
than  good  wishes,  which  your  Majesty's  great  wis> 
dom  may  make  something  or  nothing  of. 

Wherein  I  desire  to  be  thus  understood,  that  if 
this  foundation,  such  as  it  is,  be  perfect  and  good  in 
law,  then  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  yoar  Ma- 
jesty's disposition,  to  advise  any  course  of  powrr  or 
profit  that  is  not  grounded  upon  a  right :  nay  far- 
ther, if  the  defects  be  such  as  a  court  of  equity  may 
remedy  and  cure,  then  I  wish  that  as  6t.  Peter's 
shadow  did  cure  diseases,  so  the  very  shadow  of  & 
good  intention  may  cure  defects  of  that  nature.  But 
if  there  be  a  right,  and  birthright  planted  m  the 
heir,  and  not  remediable  by  courts  of  equity,  asd 
that  right  be  submitted  to  your  Majesty,  whereby 
it  is  both  in  your  power  and  grace  wliat  to  do;  then 
I  do  wish  that  this  rude  mass  and  chaos  of  a  good 
deed  were  directed  rather  to  a  solid  merit,  and  dur- 
able charity,  than  to  a  blase  of  glory,  that  wtfl  bot 
crackle  a  little  in  talk,  and  quickly  extinginah. 

And  this  may  be  done,  observing  the  apmea  of 
Mr.  Sutton's  intent,  though  varying  in  indiTidK): 
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far  it  appears  that  he  had  in  notion  a  triple  good,  an 
hospital,  aod  a  school,  and  maintaining  of  a  preacher : 
«hicii  individtials  refer  to  these  three  general  heads; 
fcfief  of  poor,  adTancement  of  learning,  and  propa- 
fadoa  of  religion.  Now  then  if  I  shall  set  hefore 
too?  Majesty,  in  every  of  these  three  kinds,  what  it 
u  that  18  most  wanting  in  your  kingdom ;  and  what  is 
&kc  to  be  the  most  fniitftd  and  effectual  use  of  such 
%  beueficence,  and  least  like  to  be  perverted;  that, 
I  (biok,  shall  be  no  ill  scope  of  my  labour,  how 
aeanlj  soeTer  perfonned ;  for  out  of  variety  repre* 
Kilted,  election  may  be  best  grounded. 

Coneeming  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  I  hold  some 
aoraber  of  hospitals^  with  competent  endowments, 
win  do  far  more  good  than  one  hospital  of  an  ex- 
vtfltant  greatness :  for  though  the  one  course  will 
W^  the  more  seen,  yet  the  other  will  be  the  more 
Ml  For  if  your  Majesty  erect  many,  besides  the 
Miserving  the  ordinary  maxim,  *'  Bonum,  quo  com- 
Bonitta,  eo  melius,"  choice  may  be  made  of  those 
tovns  and  places  where  there  is  most  need,  and  so 
Ae  remedy  may  be  distributed  as  the  disease  is  dis* 
fersed.  Again,  greatness  of  relief,  accumulated  in 
me  plaee,  doth  rather  invite  a  swarm  and  surcharge 
•f  poor,  than  relieve  those  that  are  naturally  bred 
k  that  place ;  like  to  ill  tempered  medicineSi  that 
Ibw  more  humour  to  the  part  than  they  evacuate 
(bm  it  But  chiefly  I  rely  upon  the  reason  that  I 
(sQcbed  in  the  beginning,  that  in  these  great  hos- 
(itab  the  revenues  will  draw  the  use^  and  not  the 
tte  the  revenues ;  and  so,  through  the  mass  of  the 
•«*lth,  they  will  swiftly  tumble  down  to  a  misem- 
^oyment.  And  if  any  man  say,  that  in  the  two  hos- 
Jitds  in  London  there  is  a  precedent  of  greatness 
eoocarnng  with  good  employment;  let  him  con* 
f^  that  those  hospitals  have  annual  governors, 
tbt  they  are  under  the  superior  care  and  policy  of 
«ch  a  state  as  the  city  of  London;  and  chiefly, 
Itttt  {heir  revenues  consist  not  upon  certainties,  but 
»p«i  easnalties  and  free  gifts:  which  gifts  would 
W  withheld,  if  they  appeared  once  to  be  perverted; 
K  as  it  keepeth  them  in  a  continual  good  behaviour 
M  awe  to  employ  them  aright;  none  of  which 
^sints  do  match  with  the  present  case. 

The  next  consideration  may  be,  whether  this  In- 
Yftided  hospital,  as  it  hath  a  more  ample  endowment 
Oun  other  hospitals  have,  should  not  likewise  work 
opoQ  a  better  subject  than  other  poor ;  as  that  it 
•hodd  be  converted  to  the  relief  of  maimed  soldiers, 
^iyed  merchants,  householders  aged,  and  destitute 
charehmen,  and  the  like ;  whose  condition,  being  of 
*  belter  sort  than  loose  people  and  beggars,  deserveth 
^»  a  more  liberal  stipend  and  allowance,  and  some 
pwper  place  of  relief,  not  intermingled  or  coupled 
•Ub  the  basest  sort  of  poor ;  which  project,  though 
'pecious,  yet  in  my  judgment  will  not  answer  the 
^gmnent  in  the  event,  in  these  our  times.  For 
ttrtainly  few  men  in  any  vocation,  which  have  been 
•neWy,  and  bear  a  mind  somewhat  according  to 
•*>p  cofwdence  and  remembrance  of  that  they  have 
^wn,  wiU  ever  descend  to  that  condition,  as  to  profess 
**  lire  upon  alms,  and  to  become  a  corporation  of 
Mtttii  beggars ;  but  rather  will  choose  to  live  ob- 
*^tt\j,  and  as  it  were  to  hide  themselves  with  some 


private  friends  :  so  that  the  end  of  such  an  institu- 
tion will  be,  that  it  will  make  the  place  a  receptacle 
of  the  worst,  idlest,  and  most  dissolute  persons  of 
every  profession,  and  to  become  a  cell  of  loiterers, 
and  cast  serving-men,  and  drunkards,  with  scandal 
rather  than  fruit  to  the  commonwealth.  And  of  this 
kind  I  can  find  but  one  example  with  us,  which  is 
the  alms-knights  of  Windsor;  which  particular 
would  give  a  man  small  encouragement  to  follow 
that  precedent. 

Therefore  the  best  effect  of  hospitals  is,  to  make 
the  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  capable  of  that  law, 
that  there  be  no  beggar  in  Israel :  for  it  is  that 
kind  of  people  that  is  a  burden,  an  eye-sore,  a  scan^ 
dal,  and  a  seed  of  peril  and  tumult  in  the  state.  But 
chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  a  beneficence 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  so  bestowed,  as 
not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor  should  be  sus- 
tained, but  also,  that  the  honest  person  which  hath 
hard  means  to  live,  upon  whom  the  poor  are  now 
charged,  should  be  in  some  sort  eased :  for  that  were 
a  work  generally  acceptable  to  the  kingdom,  if  the 
public  hand  of  alms  might  spare  the  private  hand  of 
tax :  and  therefore,  of  all  other  employments  of  that 
kind,  I  commend  most  houses  of  relief  and  correction, 
which  are  mixt  hospitals ;  where  the  impotent 
person  is  relieved,  and  the  shirdy  beggar  buckled 
to  work ;  and  the  unable  person  also  not  maintained 
to  be  idle,  which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness 
and  impurity,  but  is  sorted  with  such  works  as  he 
can  manage  and  perform  ;  and  where  the  uses  are 
not  distinguished,  as  in  other  hospitals;  whereof 
some  are  for  aged  and'impotent,  and  some  for  chil- 
dren, and  some  for  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are 
general  and  promiscuous :  so  that  they  may  take  off 
poor  of  every  sort  from  the  country  as  the  country 
breeds  them:  and  thus  the  poor  themselves  shall 
find  the  provision,  and  other  people  the  sweetness 
of  the  abatement  of  the  tax.  Now  if  it  be  objected, 
that  houses  of  correction  in  all  places  have  not  done 
the  good  expected,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in 
most  places  they  have  done  much  good,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
that  which  is  done  by  the  distracted  government  of 
justices  of  peace,  and  that  which  may  be  done  by  a 
settled  ordinance,  subject  to  a  regular  visitation,  as 
this  may  be.  And  besides,  the  want  hath  been 
commonly  in  houses  of  correction  of  a  competent 
and  certain  stock,  for  the  materials  of  the  labour, 
which  in  this  case  may  be  likewise  supplied. 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  your  kingdom :  That  for  grammar 
schools  there  are  already  too  many,  and  therefore 
no  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess  :  for  the 
great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your  high- 
nesses realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth  cause 
likewise  an  overflow ;  both  of  them  inconvenient, 
and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by  means  thereof 
they  find  want  in  the  country  and  towns,  both  of 
servants  for  husbandry,  and  apprentices  for  trade : 
and  on  the  other  side,  there  being  more  scholars 
bred,  than  the  state  can  prefer  and  employ  ;  and  the 
active  part  of  that  life  not  bearing  a  proportion  to 
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the  preparative,  it  must  tieeda  fall  oot,  that  manj 
persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for  other  vocations,  and 
unprofitable  for  that  in  which  thej,  are  brought  up ; 
which  fills  the  realm  full  of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton 
people,  which  are  but  *'  materia  rerum  novarum." 

Therefore,  in  this  point,  1  wish  Mr.  Sutton's  in- 
tention were  exalted  a  degree;  that  that  which 
he  meant  for  teachers  of  children,  your  Majesty 
should  make  for  teachers  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath 
been  my  ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in 
the  universities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be  of 
the  best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there  is 
nothing  more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing  state 
of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
salaries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions.  In  which 
point,  as  your  Majesty's  bounty  already  hath  made 
a  beginning,  so  this  occasion  is  offered  of  God  to 
make  a  proceeding.  Surely  readers  in  the  chair 
are  as  parents  in  sciences,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  a 
condition  not  inferior  to  their  children  that  embrace 
the  practical  part ;  else  no  man  will  sit  longer  in 
the  chair,  than  till  be  can  walk  to  a  better  prefer- 
ment :  and  it  will  come  to  pass  as  Virgil  saith, 

"Ut  patnun  invalidi  referaat  jejunia  nati." 

Fat  if  the  principal  readers,  through  the  meanness 
of  their  entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial 
learning,  and  that  they  shall  take  their  place  but  in 
passage,  it  will  make  the  mass  of  sciences  want  the 
chief  and  solid  dimension,  which  is  depth  ;  and  to 
become  but  pretty  and  compendious  habits  of  practice. 
Therefore  I  could  wish  that  in  both  the  universities, 
the  lectures  as  well  of  the  three  professions,  divinity, 
law,  and  physic ;  as  of  the  three  heads  of  science, 
philosophy,  arts  of  speech,  and  the  mathematics ; 
were  raised  in  their  pensions  unto  1 00/.  per  annum 
apiece  :  which  though  it  be  not  near  so  great  as 
they  are  in  some  other  places,  where  the  greatness 
of  the  reward  doth  whistle  for  the  ablest  men  out  of 
all  foreign  parts  to  supply  the  chair ;  yet  it  may  be 
a  portion  to  content  a  worthy  and  able  man  ;  if  he 
be  likewise  contemplative  in  natufe,  as  those  spirits 
are  that  are  fittest  for  lectures.  Thus  may  learning 
in  your  kingdom  be  advanced  to  a  farther  height ; 
learning,   1   say,  which  under  your  Majesty,  the 


most  learned  of  kings,  may  claim  some  degree  of 
elevation. 

Concerning  propagation  of  religicHi,  I  shall  in  few 
words  set  before  your  Majesty  three  propoaitioBS: 
none  of  them  devices  of  mine  own,  otherwise  than 
that  I  ever  approved  them ;  two  of  which  have  beco 
in  agitation  of  speech,  and  the  third  acted. 

The  first  is  a  college  for  controversies,  wherely 
we  shall  not  still  proceed  single,  but  shall,  aj  it 
were,  double  our  files ;  which  certainly  will  be  found 
in  the  encounter. 

The  second  is  a  receipt,  I  like  not  the  word  semi- 
nary, in  respect  of  the  vain  vows,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  other  things  tending  to  the  pertnrbatioik 
of  states,  involved  in  that  term,  for  converts  to  the 
reformed  religion,  either  of  youth  or  otherwise ;  for 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  the  papist,  many  whose  hearts  eat 
touched  with  a  sense  of  those  corruptioiMt  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  better  way ;  which  grace  ii 
many  times  smothered  and  chewed,  through  a  worUh 
consideration  of  necessity  and  want ;  men  not  koor. 
ing  where  to  have  succour  and  refuge.  This  likts 
wise  I  hold  a  work  of  great  pety,  and  a  work  of 
great  ccmsequence ;  that  we  also  may  be  wise  in  our 
generation;  and  that  the  watchful  and  silent  mght 
may  be  used  as  well  for  sowing  of  good  seed,  » 
of  tares. 

The  third  is,  the  imitation  of  a  memorable  and 
religious  act  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  who  finding  a  pan 
of  Lancashire  to  be  extremely  backward  in  religion, 
and  the  benefices  swallowed  up  in  impropriadoia, 
did,  by  decree  in  the  duchy,  erect  four  stipends  of 
100/.  per  annum  apiece  for  preachers  well  chosw 
to  help  the  harvest,  which  have  done  a  great  duL 
of  good  in  the  parts  where  they  have  laboured.  Ne- 
ther do  there  want  other  comers  in  the  realm,  that 
would  require  for  a  time  the  like  extraordinary  help. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  delivered  unto  your  Majesty 
mine  opinion  touching  the  employment  of  this  cha- 
rity ;  whereby  that  mass  of  wealth,  which  was  io 
the  owner  little  better  than  a  stack  or  heap  of  mack, 
may  be  spread  over  your  kingdom  to  many  fruitful 
purposes  ;  your  Majesty  planting  and  watering,  a&4 
God  giving  the  increase* 
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A    SPEECH 

DHLIVBRBD  BY  THB  EIRO*8  ATTORNBT 

SIR    FRANCIS    BACON, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE, 


mrBN   TBS   HOUSX   WAS    IN   GREAT   HEAT,   AND   MUCH   TROUBLED    ABOUT   THB   UNDERTAKERS; 

WHICH  WERE  THOUGHT  TO  BE  SOME  ABLE  AND  FORWARD  GENTLEMEN ;  WHO,  TO  INGRATIATE  THEMSELVES 
WtTH  THE  KlNa  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN.  THAT  THE  KING'S  BUSINESS  SHOULD  PASS  IN  THAT 

HOUSE  AS  HIS  MAJESTY  COULD  WISH. 

[in  the  PAEUAMENT   12  JACOBI.] 


I 


Mr.  Spbakes, 

HATS  been  hitherto  silent  in  this  matter  of 


'lodertalungt  wherein*  as  I  perceive,  the  house  is 
ttaeh  enwrapped. 

First,  because,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  I  did  not 
trH  onderstand  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  was ;  and 
I  do  not  love  to  offer  at  that,  that  I  do  not  throughly 
taiceive.  That  private  men  should  undertake  for 
4le  commons  of  England !  why,  a  man  might  as 
tcU  undertake  for  the  four  elements.  It  is  a  thing 
m  giddy,  and  so  vast,  as  cannot  enter  into  the  brain 
M  a  sober  man :  and  especially  in  a  new  parlia- 
Beot ;  when  it  was  impossible  to  know  who  should 
le  of  the  parliament :  and  when  all  men,  that  know 
>evfr  so  little  the  constitution  of  this  house,  do 
•liu>w  it  to  be  so  open  to  reason,  as  men  do  not 
brav  when  they  enter  into  these  doors  what  mind 
ihemselves  will  be  of,  until  they  hear  things  argued 
«nd  debated.  Much  less  can  any  man  make  a 
H^cy  of  assurance,  what  ship  shall  come  safe  home 
iato  the  harbour  in  these  seas.  I  had  heard  of 
mdertakings  in  several  kinds.  There  were  under- 
ttkers  for  the  plantations  of  Derry  and  Colcrane  in 
IrvUnd,  the  better  to  command  and  bridle  those 
pwtB.  There  were,  not  long  ago,  some  undertakers 
^  the  north-west  passage :  and  now  there  are  some 
undertakers  for  the  project  of  dyed  and  dressed 
cloths;  and,  in  short,  every  novelty  useth  to  be 
Xreagthened  and  made  good  by  a  kind  of  under- 
t^in^ :  but  for  the  ancient  parhament  of  England, 
vhich  moves  in  a  certain  manner  and  sphere,  to  be 
ttndertsken,  it  passes  my  reach  to  conceive  what  it 
ihould  be.  Must  we  be  all  dyed  and  dressed,  and 
*>  pare  whites  amongst  us  ?  Or  must  there'  be  a  new 
Pwiage  found  for  the  king's  business  by  a  point  of 
'^  compass  that  was  never  sailed  by  before  ?  Or 
ttu«t  there  be  some  forts  built  in  this  house  that 
'nay  command  and  contain  the  rest  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  but  two  forts  'in  this  house  which  the  king 
f*cr  hath ;  the  fort  of  affection,  and  the  fort  of  rea- 
»on ;  the  one  commands  the  hearts,  and  the  other 
<''>mmands  the  heads ;  and  others  I  know  none.  I 
'^ink  iEsop  was  a  wise  man  that  described   the 


nature  of  a  fly  that  sat  upon  the  spoke  of  a  chariot 
wheel,  and  said  to  kerself,  "  What  a  dust  do  I 
raise  ?"  So,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  this  dust 
is  raised  by  light  rumours  and  buzzes,  and  not 
upon  any  solid  ground. 

The  second  reason  that  made  me  silent  was,  be- 
cause this  suspicion  and  rumour  of  undertaking 
settles  upon  no  person  certain.  It  is  like  the  birds 
of  Paradise  that  they  have  in  the  Indies,  that  have 
no  feet;  and  therefore  they  never  light  upon  any 
place,  but  the  wind  carries  them  away :  and  such  a 
thing  do  I  take  this  rumour  to  be. 

And  lastly,  when  that  the  king  had  in  his  two 
several  speeches  freed  us  from  the  main  of  our  fears, 
in  affirming  directly  that  there  was  no  undertaking 
to  him ;  and  that  he  would  have  taken  it  to  be  no 
less  derogation  to  his  own  majesty  than  to  our 
merits,  to  have  the  acts  of  his  people  transferred  to 
particular  persons ;  that  did  quiet  me  thus  far,  that 
these  vapours  were  not  gone  up  to  the  head,  how- 
soever they  might  glow  and  estuate  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  perceive  that  this  cloud  still 
han^  over  the  house,  and  that  it  may  do  hurt,  as 
well  in  fame  abroad  as  in  the  king's  ear,  I  resolved 
with  myself  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest  voice  in 
this  house,  to  counsel  you  what  I  think  to  be  for 
the  best. 

Wherein  first,  I  will  speak  plainly  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  accident  of  this  bruit  and 
opinion  of  undertaking,  towards  particulars,  towards 
the  house,  towards  the  king,  and  towards  the  people. 

Secondly,  I  will  tell  you,  in  mine  opinion,  what 
undertaking  is  tolerable,  and  how  far  it  may  be  jus- 
tified with  a  good  mind ;  and  on  the  other  side,  this 
same  ripping  up  of  the  question  of  undertakers,  how 
far  it  may  proceed  from  a  good  mind,  and  in  what 
kind  it  may  be  thought  malicious  and  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  I  will  give  you  my  poor  advice,  what 
means  there  are  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of 
undertaking ;  not  falling  for  the  present  upon  a  pre- 
cise opinion,  but  breaking  it,  how  many  ways  there 
be  by  which  you  may  get  out  of  it,  and  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  a  debate  at  the  committee. 

And  lastly,  I  will  advise  you  how  things  are  to 
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be  handled  at  the  committee,  to  avoid  distraction 
and  loss  of  time. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  can  say  to  you  but  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  Si  invicem  mordetis,  ab  invicem 
consumemini ;''  if  ye  fret  and  gall  one  another's 
reputation,  the  end  will  be,  that  every  man  shall  go 
hence,  like  coin  cried  down,  of  less  price  than  he 
came  hither.  If  some  shall  be  thought  to  fawn 
upon  the  king's  business  openly,  and  others  to  cross 
it  secretly,  some  shall  be  thought  practisers  that 
would  pluck  the  cards,  and  others  shall  be  thought 
papists  that  would  shuffle  the  cards ;  what  a  misery 
is  this,  that  we  should  come  together  to  fool  one 
another,  instead  of  procuring  the  public  good ! 

And  this  ends  not  in  particulars,  but  will  make 
the  whole  house  contemptible :  for  now  I  hear  men 
say,'^that  this  question  of  undertaking  is  the  pre- 
dominant matter  of  this  house.  So  that  we  are  now 
according  to  the  parable  of  Jolham  in  the  case  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when  question  was. 
Whether  the  vine  should  reign  over  them  ?  that 
might  not  be :  and  whether  the  olive  shonld  reign 
over  them?  that  might  not  be:  but  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  bramble  to  reign  over  us.  For  it  seems 
that  the  good  vine  of  the  king's  graces,  that  is  not 
so  much  in  esteem ;  and  the  good  oil,  whereby  we 
should  salve  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  estate  and 
crown,  that  is  laid  aside  too ;  and  this  bramble  of 
contention  and  emulation,  this  Abimelech,  which, 
as  was  truly  said  by  an  understanding  gentleman,  is 
a  bastard,  for  every  fame  that  wants  a  head,  is  filius 
populi,  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongst  us. 

Then  for  the  king,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite, 
ex  diametro,  to  his  ends  and  hopes,  than  this :  for 
you  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  king,  and  like  a 
gracious  king,  that  he  doth  not  so  much  respect 
his  present  supply,  as  this  demonstration  that  the 
people's  hearts  are  more  knit  to  him  than  before. 
Now  then  if  the  issue  shall  be  this,  that  whatsoever 
shall  be  done  for  him  shall  be  thought  to  be  done 
but  by  a  number  of  persons  that  shall  be  laboured 
and  packed;  this  will  rather  be  a  sign  of  diffidence 
and  alienation,  than  of  a  natural  benevolence  'and 
affection  in  his  people  at  home ;  and  rather  matter  of 
disreputation,  than  of  honour  abroad.  So  that,  to  speak 
plainly  to  you,  the  king  were  better  call  for  a  new 
pair  of  cards,  than  play  upon  these  if  they  be  packed. 

And  then  for  the  people,  it  is  my  manner  ever  to 
look  as  well  beyond  a  parliament  as  upon  a  parlia- 
ment; and  if  they  abroad  shall  think  themselves 
betrayed  by  those  that  are  their  deputies  and  attor- 
neys here,  it  is  true  we  may  bind  them  and  conclude 
them,  but  it  will  be  with  such  murmur  and  insatis- 
faction  as  I  would  be  loth  to  see. 

These  things  might  be  dissembled,  and  so  things 
left  to  bleed  inwards ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to 
cure  them.  And  therefore  I  have  searched  the  sore, 
in  hope  that  you  will  endeavour  the  medicine. 

But  this  to  do  more  throughly,  I  must  proceed  to 
my  second  part,  to  tell  you  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  is  to*  be  set  on  the  right  hand,  and  what  on 
the  left,  in  this  business. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  done  good  offices  to  advise 
the  king  to  call  a  parharoent,  and  to  increase  the 


good  affections  and  confidence  of  his  Majesty  towan^ 
his  people ;  I  say,  that  such  person  doth  rather  nnrni 
well,  than  commit  any  error.     Nay  farther,  if  wij 
man  hath,  out  of  his  own  good  mind,  given  an  opim« 
touching  the  mind  of  the  parliament  in  general^ 
how  it  is  probable  they  are  like  to  be  found,  &») 
that   they  will  have  a  due  feeling  of  the  king-'^ 
wants,  and  will  not  deal  drily  or  illiberally  wnli 
him  ;  this  man,  that  doth  but  think  of  otbo'  mm'^ 
minds  as  he  finds  his  own,  is  not  to  be  Uannl^ 
Nay  farther,  if  any  man  hath  coupled  this  miiM^ 
good  wishes  and  propositions,  that  the  king  do  com 
fort  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  testify  h»  ov^ 
love  to  them,  by  filing  off  the  harshness  of  his  prt^ 
rogative,  retaining  the  substance  and  strength ;  «a4 
to  that  purpose,  like  the  good  housekeeper  in  l>i 
Scripture,  that  brought  forth  old  store  and  n^ 
hath  revolved  the  petitions  and  propositions  of 
last  parliament,  and  added  new;  I   say,  this 
hath  sown  good  seed  ;  and  he  that  shall  drsv  hi 
into  envy  for  it,  sows  tares.    Thus  much  of  the  ri^ld 
hand.    But  on  the  other  side,  if  any  shall  medisteir 
or  immediately  infuse  into  his  Majesty,  or  to  others 
that  the  parUament  is,  as  Cato  said  of  the  RomsB^ 
"  like  sheep,  that  a  man  were  better  drive  a  toA, 
of  them  than  one  of  them:"  and  however  thejauj 
be  wise  men  severally,  yet  in  this  assembly  tfaff 
are  guided  by  some  few,  which  if  they  be  made  asi 
assured,  the  rest  will  easily  follow  t  this  Is  a  plot 
robbery  of  the  king  of  honour,  and  his  subjecu  •( 
thanks,  and  it  is  to  make  the  parliament  vile  md 
servile  in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign ;  and  I  ctnsl 
it  no  better  than  a  supplanting  of  the  king  mi 
kingdom.     Again,  if  a  roan  shall  make  this  imprt*^ 
sion,  that  it  shall  be  enough  for  the  king  to  send  u 
some  things  of  show  that  may  serve  for  coloon  «<l 
let  some  eloquent  tales  be  told  of  them,  and  that  vJ 
serve  ad  faciendum  populum ;  any  soch  person  wifl 
find  that  this  house  can  well  skill  of  false  lighti»  sai 
that  it  is  no  wooing  tokens,  but  the  true  love  alrc*iy 
planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  subjects,  that  will  wtXt 
them  do  for  the  king.     And  this  is  my  opinioa 
touching  those  that  may  have  persuaded  a  psrii*- 
ment.     Take  it  on  the  other  side,  for  I  mean  in  *D 
things  to  deal  plainly,  if  any  man  hath  been  diiW 
dent  touching  the  call  of  a  parliament,  thinking  th« 
the  best  means  were,  first  for  the  king  to  make  h» 
utmost   trial   to  subsist  of  himself,   and  his  osv 
means ;  I  say,  an  honest  and  faithful  heart  adgt't 
consent  to  that  opinion,  and  the  event,  it  seem^  4*^ 
not  greatly  discredit  it  hitherto.    Again,  if  anysiw 
shall  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  psrtiff- 
lar  party  that  can  bind  the  house ;  nor  that  it  is** 
shows  or  colours  can  please  the  house  ;  I  say,  *H»* 
man,  thoijgh  his  speech  tend  to  discooragemeot,  T** 
it  is  coupled  with  providence.     But,  by  your  If*''* 
if  any  man,  since  the  parliament  was  callei  ^ 
when  it  was  in  speech,  shall  have  laid  plots  lo  ff^ 
the  good  will  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  by  1*^ 
sessing  them  that  a  few  shall  have  the  thanks.  **> 
that  they  are,  ns  it  were,  bought  and  soW,  and  **- 
trayed ;  and  that  that  which  the  king  offers  ibi« 
are  but  baits  prepared  by  particular  pcrswis;  orh«»* 
raised  rumours  that  it  is  a  packed  parlisaitnl :  w 
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tht  end  nothing  may  be  done,  but  that  the  pnrlia- 
sent  may  be  dissolved,  as  gamesters  used  to  call 
fat  nev  cards,  when  they  mistrust  a  pack  :  I  say, 
tfaete  are  engines  and  devices,  naught,  malign,  and 
seditious. 

Now  for  the  remedy ;  I  shall  rather  break  the 
matter,  as  I  stiid  in  the  beginning,  than  advise 
positi?ely.  I  know  but  three  ways.  Some  mes- 
Mge  of  declaration  to  the  king ;  some  entry  or 
frutestation  amongst  ourselves ;  or  some  strict  and 
ptmctoal  examination.  As  for  the  last  of  these,  I 
istxut  you  I  am  not  against  it,  if  I  could  tell  where 
hi  begin,  or  where  to  end.  For  certainly  I  have 
often  seen  it,  that  things  when  they  are  in  smother 
trooble  more  than  when  they  break  out.  Smoke 
Hinds  the  eyes,  but  when  it  blazeth  forth  into  flame 
it  gives  light  to  the  eyes.  But  then  if  you  fall  to 
sn  examination,  some  person  must  be  charged,  some 
■itter  must  be  charged ;  and  the  manner  of  that 
nstter  must  be  likewise  charged;  for  it  may  be  in 
«  good  fashion,  and  it  may  be  in  a  bad,  in  as  much 
di0erence  as  between  black  and  white :  and  then 
bow  fiurmen  will  ingenuously  confess,  how  far  they 
win  politicly  deny,  and  what  we  can  make  and 
pther  upon  their  confession,  and  how  we  shall 
prove  against  their  denial ;  it  is  an  endlbss  piece  of 
work,  and  I  doubt  that  we  shall  grow  weary  of  it. 

For  a  message  to  the  king,  it  is  the  course  I  like 
best,  so  it  be  carefully  and  considerately  handled  : 
kf  if  we  shall  represent  to  the  king  the  nature  of 
ihis  body  as  it  is,  without  the  veils  and  shadows 
A»t  have  been  cast  upon  it,  I  think  we  shall  do  him 
\moait  and  ourselves  right. 

For  any  thing  that  is  to  be  done  amongst  our- 


selves, I  do  not  see  much  gained  by  it,  because  it 
goes  no  farther  than  ourselves;  yet  if  any  thing  can 
be  wisely  conceived  to  that  end,  I  shall  not  be 
against  it ;  but  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is  fittest  to 
be,  rather  that  the  house- conceives  that  all  this  is 
but  a  misunderstanding,  than  to  take  knowledge 
that  there  is  indeed  a  just  ground,  and  then  to  seek, 
by  a  protestation,  to  give  it  a  remedy.  For  pro- 
testations, and  professions,  and  apologies,  I  never 
found  them  very  fortunate  ;  but  they  rather  increase 
suspicion  than  clear  it. 

Why  then  the  last  part  is,  that  these  things  be 
handled  at  the  committee  seriously  and  temperately  ; 
wherein  I  wish  that  these  four  degrees  of  questions 
were  handled  in  order. 

First,  whether  we  shall  do  any  thing  at  all  in  it, 
or  pass  by  it,  and  let  it  sleep  ? 

Secondly,  whether  we  shall  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  it  P 

Thirdly,  whether  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
some  entry  or  protesta^on  among  ourselves  ? 

And  fourthly,  whether  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
message  to  the  king ;  and  what  ? 

Thus  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it 
had  been  more  safe  and  politic  to  have  been  silent ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  honest  and  loving  to  speak. 
The  old  verse  is.  Nam  nulli  tacuisse  nocet,  nooet 
esse  locutum.  But  by  your  leave,  David  saith,  Silui 
a  bonis,  et  dolor  mens  renovatus  est.  When  a  man 
speaketh,  he  may  be  wounded  by  others ;  but  if  he 
holds  his  peace  from  good  things  he  wounds  himself. 
So  I  have  done  my  part,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  do 
that  which  you  shall  judge  to  be  the  best. 


HIS    LORDSHIP'S   SPEECH 

IN   THE   PARLIAMENT, 

BEING  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 

TO 

THE  SPEAKER'S  EXCUSE. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Riciiardson, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  grave 
ud  decent  speech,  tending  to  the  excuse  and  dis- 
ablement of  yourself  for  the  place  of  Speaker.  In 
•Mwer  whereof  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to 
«7  to  yoo,  that  he  doth  in  no  sort  admit  of  the  same. 

First,  Because  if  the  party's  own  judgment  should 
be  admitted  in  case  of  elections,  touching  himself, 
it  i-oold  follow,  that  the  most  confident  and  over- 
»«cning  persons  would  be  received ;  and  the  most 
WJiiderate  men,  and  those  that  understand  them- 
•rfves  best,  would  be  rejected. 
2  c  2 


Secondly,  His  Majesty  doth  so  much  rely  upon 
the  wisdoms  and  discretions  of  those  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  have  chosen  you  with  an  unani- 
mous consent,  that  his  Majesty  thinks  not  good  to 
swerve  from  their  opinion  in  that  wherein  them- 
selves are  principally  interested. 

Thirdly,  You  have  disabled  yourself  in  so  good 
and  decent  a  fashion,  as  the  manner  of  your  speech 
hath  destroyed  the  matter  of  it. 

And  therefore  the  king  doth  allow  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  admit  you  for  speaker. 
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TO  THE  SPEAKER'S  ORATION. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  eloquent 
discourse,  containing  much  good  matter,  and  much 
good  will :  wherein  you  must  expect  from  me  such 
an  answer  only  as  is  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and 
compassed  by  due  respect  of  time. 

I  may  divide  that  which  you  have  said  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  was  a  commendation,  or  laudative  of 
monarchy. 

The  second  was  indeed  a  large  field,  containing 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  Majesty's  bene- 
fits, attributes,  and  acts  of  government. 

The  third  was  some  passages  touching  the  insti- 
tution and  use  of  parliaments. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  certain  petitions  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  house  and  yourself. 

For  your  commendation  of  monarchy,  and  pre- 
ferring it  before  other  estates,  it  needs  no  answer: 
the  schools  may  dispute  it;  but  time  hath  tried  it, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  the  best  Other  states  have 
curious  frames  soon  put  out  of  order :  and  they  that 
are  made  fit  to  last,  are  not  commonly  fit  to  grow 
or  spread :  and  contrariwise  those  that  are  made  fit 
to  spread  and  enlarge,  are  not  fit  to  continue  and 
endure.  But  monarchy  is  like  a  work  of  nature, 
well  composed  both  to  grow  and  continue.  From 
this  I  pass. 

For  the  second  part  of  your  speech,  wherein  you 
did  with  no  less  truth  than  affection  acknowledge  the 
great  felicity  which  we  enjoy  by  his  Majesty's  reign 
and  government,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me 
to  say  unto  you,  that  praises  and  thanksgivings  he 
knoweth  to  be  the  true  oblations  of  hearts  and  loving 
affections:  but  that  which  you  offer  him  he  will 
join  with  you,  in  offering  it  up  to  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  good;  who  knoweth  also  the  upright- 
ness of  his  heart;  who  he  hopeth  will  continue  and 
increase  his  blessings  both  upon  himself  and  poste- 
rity, and  likewise  upon  his  kingdoms  and  the 
generations  of  them. 

But  I  for  my  part  must  say  unto  you,  as  the  Gre- 
cian orator  said  long  since  in  the  like  case  :  "  Solus 
dignus  harum  rerum  laudator  tempus ;"  Time  is  the 
only  commender  and  encomiastic  worthy  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  government. 

Why  time?  For  that  in  the  revolution  of  so  many 
years  and  ages,  as  have  passed  over  this  kingdom, 
notwithstanding,  many  noble  and  excellent  effects 
were  never  produced  until  his  Majesty's  days,  but 
have  been  reserved  as  proper  and  peculiar  unto  them. 
And  because  this  is  no  part  of  a  panegyric,  but 
merely  story,  and  that  they  be  so  many  articles  of 
honour  fit  to  be  recorded,  I  will  only  mention  them, 
extracting  part  of  them  out  of  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  said  ;  they  be  in  number  eight. 

First,  His  Majesty  is  the  first,  as  you  noted  it 
well,  that  hath  laid  lapis  angularis,  the  corner-stone 
of  these  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  taken  away  the  wall  of  separation: 
whereby  his  Majesty  is  become  the  monarch  of  the 
most  puissant  and  militar}'  nations  of  the  world ; 


and,  if  one  of  the  ancient  wise  men  was  not  deceiv- 
ed, iron  commands  gold. 

Secondly,  The  plantation  and  rednctioa  to  dviKty 
of  Ireland,  the  second  island  of  the  ocean  Atlantic, 
did  by  God's  providence  wait  for  his  Majesty's 
times ;  being  a  work  resembling  indeed  the  works 
of  the  ancient  heroes :  no  new  pie^e  of  that  kind  in 
modern  times. 

Thirdly,  This  kingdom  now  first  in  his  Majesty's 
times  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the  new  world 
by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the  Sommer 
Islands.  And  certainly  it  is  with  the  kingdoms  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  sometimes 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed  proves  a  great  tree.  Wbo 
can  tell  ? 

Fourthly,  His  Majesty  hath  made  that  trath 
which  was  before  titulary,  in  that  he  hath  Tcrified 
the  style  of  Defender  of  the  Faith :  wherein  his 
Majesty's  pen  hath  been  so  happy,  as  though  the 
deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  he  i»  charmed  that  he 
does  not  hiss.  I  mean  in  the  graver  sort  of  those 
that  have  answered  his  Majesty's  writings. 

Fifthly,  It  is  most  certain,  that  since  the  cominect 
ye  cannot  assign  twenty  years,  which  is  the  time 
that  his  Majesty's  reign  now  draws  fast  upon,  of  in- 
ward and  dutward  peace.  Insomuch,  as  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  and  almiys 
magnified  for  a  peaceable  reign,  was  nevertheless 
interrupted  the  first  twenty  years  with  a  rebellioii 
in  England ;  and  both  first  and  last  twenty  yeats 
with  rebellions  in  Ireland.  And  yet  I  know,  that 
his  Majesty  will  make  good  both  his  words,  as  well 
that  of  "  Nemo  me  lacesstt  impime,"  as  that  other 
of  "  Beati  pacifici." 

Sixthly,  That  true  and  primitive  office  of  kings, 
which  is,  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  to  judge  the  peoj^, 
was  never  performed  in  like  perfection  hy  any  of 
the  king's  progenitors :  whereby  his  Majesty  hath 
showed  himself  to  be  lex  loquens,  and  to  sit  upon  the 
throne,  not  as  a  dumb  statue,  but  as  a  speaking  orad?. 

Seventhly,  For  his  Majesty's  mercy,  as  you  noted 
it  well,  show  me  a  time  wherein  a  kinp^  of  thi» 
realm  hath  reigned  almost  twenty  years,  as  I  said, 
in  his  white  robes  without  the  blood  of  any  peer  of 
this  kingdom :  the  axe  turned  once  or  twice  towank 
a  peer,  but  never  struck. 

Lastly,  The  flourishing  of  arts  and  sciences  re- 
created by  his  Majesty's  countenance  and  bountT, 
was  never  in  that  height,  especially  that  art  of  arts, 
divinity ;  for  that  we  may  truly  to  God's  great  glory 
confess,  that  since  the  primitive  times,  there  wer? 
never  so  many  stars,  for  so  the  Scripture  calkth 
them,  in  that  firmament. 

These  things,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  partly  chncm 
out  of  your  heap,  and  are  so  far  from  heing  rtdgar, 
as  they  are  in  effect  singular  and  proper  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  times.  So  that  I  have  made  good, 
as  I  take  it,  my  first  assertion  :  that  the  only  wortkr 
commender  of  his  Majesty  is  time :  which  hath  to 
set  off  his  Majesty's  merits  by  the  shadow  of  com- 
parison, as  it  passeth  the  lustre  or  commeDdatioo  «f 
words. 

How  then  shall  I  conclude?  Shall  I  Wf*  *0 
fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  ?**  Ko,  §at  I 
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■ee  fe  are  happy  in  enjoying^  them,  and  happy 
a^  in  knowing  them.  Bat  I  will  conclude  this 
yart  with  that  saying,  turned  to  the  right  hand : 
"*  Si  gratom  dixeria,  omnia  dixeris."  Your  grati- 
tode  contains  in  a  word  all  that  I  can  say  to  you 
toochiog  this  parliament. 

Tooching  the  third  point  of  yonr  speech,  concem- 
iDg  pariiaments,  I  shall  need  to  say  little :  for  there 
m  nerer  that  honotir  done  to  the  institution  of 
padiament,  that  his  Majesty  did  it  in  his  last  speech, 
■uking  it  in  effect  the  perfection  of  monarchy ;  for 
ttut  although  monarchy  was  the  more  ancient,  and 
hf  independent,  yet  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
pariiament  it  is  the  stronger  and  the  surer  built 

And  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point: 
but  as  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  well  note,  that  when 
the  king  sits  in  parliament,  and  his  prelates,  peers, 
andeommons  attend  him,  he  is  in  the  exaltation  of 
bis  orb;  so  f  wish  things  may  be  so  carried,  that  he 
my  be  then  in  greatest  serenity  and  benignity  of 
ispfct)  shining  upon  his  people  both  in  glory  and 
paee.  Now  you  know  well,  that  the  shining  of  the 
SOD  Cur  upon  the  ground,  whereby  all  things  exhila- 
nte  and  do  fmctify,  is  either  hindered  by  clouds  above 
or  mists  below ;  perhaps  by  brambles  and  briers  that 
grow  upon  the  ground  itsdf.  All  which  I  hope  at 
Una  time  will  be  dispelled  and  removed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  your  speech,  con- 
teming  the  petitions :  bat  before  1  deliver  his  Ma- 
jesty's answer  respectively  in  particular,  I  am  to 
tpaik  to  yon  some  few  words  in  general ;  wherein, 
»  effect,  I  shall  but  glean,  his  Majesty  having  so 
excellently  and  fblly  expressed  himself. 

For  that,  that  can  be  spoken  pertinently,  must  be 
dther  tooehing  the  subject  or  matter  of  parliament 
(uiness :  or  of  the  manner  and  carriage  of  the  same ; 
•r  lastly  of  the  time,  and  the  husbanding  and  mar- 
ihalling  of  time. 

For  the  matters  to  be  handled  in  parliament,  they 
MK  either  of  church,  state,  laws,  or  grievances. 

For  the  first  two,  concerning  church  or  state,  ye 
lave  heard  the  king  himself  speak  ;  and  as  the 
Scnpture  saith,  "  Who  is  he  that  in  such  things 
«h&U  come  after  the  kingP"  For  the  other  two,  I 
ihall  say  somewhat,  but  very  shortly. 

For  laws,  they  are  things  proper  for  your  own 
Hement ;  and  therefore  therein  ye  are  rather  to  lead 
than  to  be  led.  Only  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  you  in 
aund  of  two  things;  the  one,  that  ye  do  not  multiply 
ff  accmnulate  laws  more  than  ye  need.  There  is  a 
vile  and  learned  civilian  that  applies  the  curse  of 
rt»e  prophet,  "Pluet  super  eos  laqoeos,"  to  multi- 
pHcity  of  laws :  for  they  do  but  insnare  and  entangle 
the  people.  I  wish  rather,  that  ye  should  either 
nrire  good  laws  that  are  fallen  and  discontinued, 
w  provide  against  the  slack  execution  of  laws  which 
ire  ah^ady  in  force ;  or  meet  with  the  subtile  eva- 
■ioni  from  laws  which  time  and  craft  hath  under- 
tuned,  than  to  make  novas  creaturas  legum,  laws 
tipra  a  new  mould. 

The  other  point,  touching -laws,  is,  that  ye  busy 
not  yourselves  too  much  in  private  bills,  except  it 
*«  in  eases  wherein  the  help  and  arm  of  ordinary 
iiBtice  it  too  short. 


For  grievances,  his  Majesty  hath  with  great 
grace  and  benignity  opened  himself.  Nevertheless, 
the  limitations,  which  may  make  up  your  grievances 
not  to  beat  the  air  only,  but  to  sort  to  a  desired 
effect,  are  principally  two.  The  one,  to  use  his 
Majesty's  term,  that  ye  do  not  hunt  after  grievances, 
such  as  may  seem  rather  to  be  stirred  here  when 
ye  are  met,  than  to  have  sprung  from  th  desires  of 
the  country :  ye  are  to  represent  the  people ;  ye  are 
not  to  personate  them. 

The  other,  that  ye  do  not  heap  up  grievances,  as 
if  numbers  should  make  a  show  where  the  weight 
is  small;  or,  as  if  all  things  amiss,  like  Plato's 
commonwealth,  should  be  remedied  at  once.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  best  governments,  yea,  and  the 
best  men,  are  like  the  best  precious  stones,  wherein 
every  flaw  or  icicle  or  grain  are  seen  and  noted  more 
than  in  those  that  are  generally  foul  and  corrupted. 

Therefore  contain  yourselves  within  that  moder- 
ation as  may  appear  to  bend  rather  to  the  effectual 
ease  of  the  people,  than  to  a  discursive  envy,  or 
scandal  upon  the  state. 

As  for  the  manner  of  carriage  of  parliament  busi- 
ness, ye  must  know,  that  ye  deal  with  a  king  that 
hath  been  longer  king  than  any  of  you  have  been 
parliament  men ;  and  a  king  that  is  no  less  sensible 
of  forms  than  of  matter ;  and  is  as  far  from  enduring 
diminution  of  majesty,  as  from  regarding  flattery  or 
▼ain-glory ;  and  a  king  that  understandeth  as  well 
the  pulse  of  the  hearts  of  people  as  his  own  orb. 
And  therefore,  both  let  your  grievances  have  a  de- 
cent and  reverent  form  and  style ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  former  parliaments,  let  them  be  tanquam 
gemitus  coluniboe,  without  pique  or  harshness :  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  that  ye  do  for  the  king,  let  it 
have  a  mark  of  unity,  alacrity,  and  affection ;  which 
will  be  of  this  force,  that  whatsoever  ye  do  in  sub- 
stance, will  be  doubled  in  reputation  abroad,  as  in  a 
crystal  glass. 

For  the  time,  if  ever  parliament  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  hour-glass  it  is  this ;  in  regard  of 
the  instant  occasion  flying  away  irrecoverably. 
Therefore  let  your  speeches  in  the  house  be  the 
speeches  of  counsellors,  and  not  of  orators ;  let  your 
committees  tend  to  despatch,  not  to  dispute ;  and  so 
marshal  the  times  as  the  public  business,  especially 
the  proper  business  of  the  parliament,  be  put  first, 
and  private  bills  be  put  last,  as  time  shall  give 
leave,  or  within  the  spaces  of  the  public. 

For  the  four  petitions,  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
grant  them  all  as  liberally  as  the  ancient  and  true 
custom  of  parliament  doth  warrant,  and  with  the 
cautions  that  have  ever  gone  with  them ;  that  is  to 
say.  That  the  privilege  be  not  used  for  defrauding 
of  creditors  and  defeating  of  ordinary  justice :  that 
liberty  of  speech  turn  not  into  licence,  but  be  joined 
with  that  gravity  and  discretion,  as  may  taste  of 
duty  and  love  to  your  sovereign,  reverence  to  your 
own  assembly,  and  respect  to  the  matters  ye  handle : 
that  your  accesses  be  at  such  fit  times,  as  may  stand 
best  with  his  Majesty's  pleasure  and  occasions: 
that  mistakings  and  misunderstandings  be  rather 
avoided  and  prevented,  as  much  as  may  be,  than 
salved  or  cleared. 
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OF  THE 

TRUE  GREATNESS 

OF  THE 

KINGDOM   OF   BRITAIN. 


TO  KING  JAMES. 
Furtunatos  nimiam  sua  si  bona  norint 


Thb  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions  in  bulk 
and  territory  doth  fall  under  measure  and  demon- 
stration that  cannot  err :  but  the  just  measure  and 
estimate  of  the  forces  and  power  of  an  estate  is  a 
matter,  than  the  which  there  is  nothing  among  civil 
affairs  more  subject  to  error,  nor  that  error  more 
subject  to  perilous  consequence.  For  hence  may 
proceed  many  inconsiderate  attempts  and  insolent 
provocations  in  states  that  have  too  high  an  imagi- 
nation of  their  own  forces :  and  hence  may  proceed, 
on  the  other  side,  a  toleration  of  many  fair  griev- 
ances and  indignities,  and  a  loss  of  many  opportu- 
nities, in  states  that  are  not  sensible  enough  of  their 
own  strength.  Therefore,  that  it  may  the  better 
appear  what  greatness  your  Majesty  hath  obtained 
of  God,  and  what  greatness  this  island  hath  ob- 
tained by  you,  and  what  greatness  it  is,  that  by  the 
gracious  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  you  shall  leave 
and  transmit  to  your  children  and  generations  as  the 
first  founder;  I  have  thought  good,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend,  to  make  a  true  survey  and  represent- 
ation of  the  greatness  of  this  your  kingdom  of 
Britain ;  being  for  mine  own  part  persuaded,  that 
the  supposed  prediction,  "  Video  solem  orientem  in 
occidente,"  may  be  no  less  a  true  vision  applied  to 
Britain,  than  to  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe ;  and 
being  out  of  doubt  that  none  of  the  great  monarchies, 
which  in  the  memory  of  times  have  risen  in  the 
habitable  world,  had  so  fair  seeds  and  beginnings 
as  hath  this  your  estate  and  kingdom,  whatsoever 
the  event  shall  be,  which  must  depend  upon  the  dis- 
pensation of  God's  will  and  providence,  and  his 
blessing  upon  your  descendants.  And  because  1  have 
no  purpose  vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 
greatness,  as  in  water,  which  shows  things  bigger 
than  they  are,  but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of 
art,  helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude  and 
dimension :  therefore  I  will  use  no  hidden  order, 
which  is  fitter  for  insinuations  than  sound  proofs, 
but  a  clear  and  open  order.  First  by  confuting  the 
errors,  or  rather  correcting  the  excesses  of  certain 
immoderate  opinions,  which  ascribe  too  much  to 
some  points  of  greatness,  which  are  not  so  essential^ 
and  by  reducing  those  points  to  a  true  value  and 


estimation:  then  by  propounding  and  eanfimiiii 
those  other  points  of  greatness  which  are  more  soU 
and  principal,  though  in  popular  discoarse  lets  «^ 
served :  and  incidently  by  making  a  brief  tppb^ 
tion,  in  both  these  parts,  of  the  general  priad|)lii 
and  positions  of  policy  unto  the  state  and  coudltioB 
of  these  your  kingdoms.  Of  tliese  the  former  pan 
will  branch  itself  into  these  articles. 

First,  That  in  the  measuring  or  balanciog  d 
greatness,  there  is  commonly  too  much  ascribed 
to  largeness  of  territory. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

treasure  or  riches. 
Thirdly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  tlw 
fhiitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  affluence  of  cogi- 
modi  ties. 
And  fourthly.  That  there  is  too  roach  aserib«4  to 
the  strength  and  fortification  of  towns  orhoUi 
The  latter  will  fall  into  this  distribotiM: 
First,  That  true  greatness  doth  require  a  fit  liift- 

ation  of  the  place  or  region. 
Secondly,  That  true  greatness  consisteth  eoeB- 

tially  in  population  and  breed  of  men. 
Thirdly,  That  it  consisteth  also  in  the  Taloe  vii\ 
military  disposition  of  the  people  it  breedeth; 
and  in  this  that  they  make  profession  of  ami. 
Fourthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  this  point,  tbtf 
every  common  subject  by  the  poll  be  fit  ttt 
make  a  soldier,  and  not  only  certain  coodiDtfu 
or  degrees  of  men. 
Fifthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  temper  of  dt^ 
government  fit  to  keep  the  subjects  in  rc^ 
heart  and  courage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in  ^*« 
condition  of  servile  vassals. 
And  sixthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  coni«*»i- 
ment  of  the  sea. 

And  let  no  man  so  much  forget  the  snljed  r*^ 
pounded,  as  to  find  strange,  that  here  is  no  meotiin 
of  religion,  laws,  or  policy.  For  we  speak  of  th*t 
which  is  proper  to  the  amplitude  and  growth  ol 
states,  and  not  of  that  which  is  common  to  their 
preservation,  happiness,  and  all  other  poinuaf  ^^ 
being.     First,  therefore,  touching  Urgrncu  of  tern- 
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torifs,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  upon  earth  is 
Bot  without  some  analogy  with  the  kingdom  of 
teearen,  as  our  SaTiour  describes  it :  which  he  doth 
vserable,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  one 
»f  the  least  grains ;  but  yet  such  a  one,  as  hath  a 
property  to  grow  and  spread.  For  as  for  large 
roQDtries  and  multitude  of  provinces,  they  are  many 
ines  rather  matters  of  burden  than  of  strength,  as 
nsy  manifestly  appear  both  by  reason  and  esample. 
By  reason  thus.  There  be  two  manners  of  securing 
if  large  territories,  the  one  by  the  natural  arms 
if  every  province,  and  the  other  by  the  protecting 
inns  of  the  principal  estate,  in  which  case  com- 
nonly  the  provincials  are  held  disarmed.  So  are 
there  two  dangers  incident  unto  every  estate,  foreign 
invasion,  and  inward  rebellion.  Now  such  is  the 
itantre  of  things,  that  these  two  remedies  of  estate 
io  fall  respectively  into  these  two  dangers,  in  case 
of  remote  provinces.  For  if  such  an  estate  rest  upon 
the  natural  arm«  of  the  provinces,  it  is  sure  to  be 
wbject  to  rebellion  or  revolt ;  if  upon  protecting 
vm%  it  is  sure  to  Im  weak  against  invasion :  neither 
can  this  be  avoided. 

Now  for  examples,  proving  the  weakness  of  states 
powessed  of  large  territories,  I  will  use  only  two, 
eminent  and  selected.  The  first  shall  be  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  which  extended  from  Egypt,  in- 
ebsive,  unto  Bactria,  and  the  borders  of  the  East 
India;  and  yet  nevertheless  was  overrun  and  con- 
qoered,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  by  a  nation  not 
much  bigger  than  this  isle  of  Britain,  and  newly 
(Town  into  name,  having  been  utterly  obscure  till 
ihe  time  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas.  Neither 
»as  this  effected  by  any  rare  or  heroical  prowess  in 
the  conqueror,  as  is  vulgarly  conceived,  for  that 
Alexander  the  Great  goeth  now  for  one  of  the 
venders  of  the  world ;  for  those  that  have  made  a 
Mgment  groonded  upon  reason  of  estate,  do  find 
that  conceit  to  be  merely  popular,  for  so  Livy  pro- 
oooneeth  of  him.  "  Nihil  aliud  quam  bene  ausus 
TOBa  contemnere."  Wherein  he  judgeth  of  vastness 
of  territory  as  a  vanity  that  may  astonish  a  weak 
mind,  but  no  ways  trouble  a  sound  resolution.  And 
tbose  that  are  conversant  attentively  in  the  histories 
of  those  times,  shall  find  that  this  purchase  which 
Alexander  made  and  compassed,  was  offered  by  for- 
tune twice  before  to  others,  though  by  accident  they 
went  not  through  with  it ;  namely,  to  Agesilnus, 
mJ  Jason  of  Thessaly  :  for  Agesilans,  after  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  low  provinces  of 
Attn,  and  had  both  design  and  commission  to  invade 
tile  higher  countries*  was  diverted  and  called  home 
spon  a  war  excited  against  his  country  by  the  states 
of  Athens  and  Thebes,  being  incensed  by  their  ora- 
tors and  counsellors,  which  were  bribed  and  cor- 
wpted  from  Persia,  as  Agesilaus  himself  avouched 
Hfwantly,  when  he  said.  That  a  hundred  thousand 
wchers  of  the  king  of  Persia  had  driven  him  home : 
nnderstanding  it,  because  an  archer  was  the  stamp 
^^  the  Persian  coin  of  gdd.  And  Jason  of  Thes- 
^y,  being  a  man  liorn  to  no  greatness,  but  one  that 
made  a  fortune  of  himself,  and  had  obtained  by  his 
own  vivacity  of  spirit,  joined  with  the  opportunities 
of  time,  a  great  army  compounded  of  voluntaries  and 


adventurers,  to  the  terror  of  all  Grcecia,  that  con- 
tinually expected  where  that  cloud  would  fall;  dis- 
closed himself  in  the  end,  that  his  design  was  for  an 
expedition  into  Persia,  the  same  which  Alexander 
not  many  years  after  achieved,  wherein  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  private  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
which  took  effect.  So  that  it  appearcth,  as  was 
said,  that  it  was  not  any  miracle  of  accident  that 
raised  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  but  only  the  weak 
composition  of  that  vast  state  of  Persia,  which  was 
prepared  for  a  prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  produce,  is  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  had  received  no  diminution  in 
territory,  though  great  in  virtue  and  forces,  till  the 
time  of  Jovianus.  For  so  it  was  alleged  by  such  as 
opposed  themselves  to  the  rendering  Nisibis  upon 
the  dishonourable  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of 
Persia.  At  which  time  it  was  avouched,  that  the 
Romans,  by  the  space  of  800  years,  had  never, 
before  that  day,  made  any  cession  or  renunciation  to 
any  part  of  their  territory,  whereof  they  had  once 
had  a  constant  and  quiet  possession.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  immediately  after  the  short  reign  of 
Jovianus,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  joint  reign  of 
Valentinianus  and  Valens,  which  were  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  and  much  more  in  the  times  suc- 
ceeding, the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  thereof,  became  no  better  than  a  carcase 
whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds  of  prey  of  the 
world  did  seize  and  ravin  for  many  ages,  for  a  per- 
petual monument  of  the  essential  diflference  between 
the  scale  of  miles,  and  the  scale  of  forces.  And 
therefore,  upon  these  reasons  and  examples,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  largeness  of  territory  is  so  far 
from  being  a  thing  inseparable  from  greatness  of 
power,  as  it  is  many  times  contrariant  and  incom- 
patible with  the  same.  But  to  mak^  a  reduction  of 
that  error  to  a  truth,  it  will  stand  thus,  that  then 
greatness  of  territory  addeth  strength,  when  it  hath 
these  four  conditions : 

First,  That  the  territories  be  compacted,  and  not 

dispersed. 
Secondly,  That  the  region  which  is  the  heart  and 

seat  of  the  state  be  sufllicient  to  support  those 

parts,  which  are  but  provinces  and  additions. 
Thirdly,  That  the  arms  or  martial  virtue  of  the 

state   be   in   some   degree  answerable  to  the 

greatness  of  dominion. 
And  lastly.  That  no  part  or  province  of  the  state 

be  utterly  unprofitable,  but  do  confer  some  use 

or  service  to  the  state. 
The  first  of  these  is  manifestly  true,  and  scarcely 
needeth  any  explication.  For  if  there  be  a  state 
that  consisteth  of  scattered  points  instead  of  lines, 
and  slender  lines  instead  of  latitudes,  it  can  never  be 
solid,  and  in  the  soh'd  figure  is  strength.  But  what 
speak  wc  of  mathematical  principles  ?  The  reason 
of  state  is  evident,  that  if  the  parts  of  an  estate  be 
disjoined  and  remote,  and  so  be  interrupted  with 
the  provinces  of  another  sovereignty ;  they  cannot 
possibly  have  ready  succours  in  case  of  invasion,  nor 
ready  suppression  in  case  of  rebellion,  nor  ready  re- 
covery in  case  of  loss  or  alienation  by  either  of  both 
means.     And  therefore  we  see  what  an  endless  work 
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the  king  of  Spain  hath  had  to  recover  the  Low 
Countries,  although  it  were  to  him  patrimony  and 
not  purchase;  and  that  chiefly  in  regard  of  the 
great  distance.  So  we  see  that  our  nation  kept 
CaJais  a  hundred  years'  space  after  it  lost  the  rest  of 
Prance,  in  regard  of  the  near  situation ;  and  yet  in 
the  end  they  that  were  nearer  carried  it  by  surprise, 
and  overran  succour. 

Therefore  Titus  Quintius  made  a  good  comparison 
of  the  state  of  the  Achaians  to  a  tortoise,  which  is 
safe  when  it  is  retired  within  the  sheU,  but  if  any 
part  be  put  forth,  then  the  part  exposed  endangereth 
all  the  rest.  For  so  it  is  with  states  that  have  pro- 
vinces dispersed,  the  defence  whereof  doth  commonly 
consume  and  decay,  and  sometimes  ruin  the  rest  of 
the  estate.  And  so  likewise  we  may  observe,  that 
all  the  great  monarchies,  the  Persians,  the  Romans, 
and  the  like  of  the  Turks,  they  had  not  any  pro- 
vinces to  the  which  they  needed  ttr  demand  access 
through  the  country  of  another :  neither  had  they  any 
long  races  or  narrow  angles  of  territory,  which  were 
environed  or  clasped  in  with  foreign  states ;  but  their 
dominions  were  continued  and  entire,  and  had  thick- 
ness and  squareness  in  their  orb  or  contents.  But 
these  things  are  without  contradiction. 

For  the  second,  concerning  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  principal  region,  and  those  which  are  but 
secondary,  there  must  evermore  distinction  bt  made 
between  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree,  and  the 
boughs  and  branches.  For  if  the  top  be  over-great, 
and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no  strength. 
Now,  the  body  is  to  be  accounted  so  much  of  an 
estate,  as  is  not  separated  or  distinguished  with  any 
mark  of  foreigners,  but  is  united  specially  with  the 
bond  of  naturalization;  and  therefore  we  see  that 
when  the  state  of  Rome  grew  great,  they  were  en- 
forced  to  naturalize  the  Latins  or  Italians,  because 
the  Roman  stem  could  not  bear  the  provinces  and 
Italy  both  as  branches :  and  the  like  they  were  con- 
tented after  to  do  to  most  of  the  Gauls.  So  on  the 
contrary  part,  we  see  in  the  state  of  Lacedsmon, 
which  was  nice  in  that  point,  and  would  not  admit 
their  confederates  to  be  incorporate  with  them,  but 
rested  upon  their  naturaUborn  subjects  of  Sparta, 
how  that  a  small  time  after  they  had  embraced  a 
larger  empire,  they  were  presently  surcharged,  in 
respect  to  the  slendemess  of  the  stem.  For  so  in 
the  defection  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  against 
them,  one  of  the  principal  revolters  spake  most  aptly, 
and  with  great  efficacy,  in  the  assembly  of  the  asso- 
ciates, telling  them,  That  the  state  of  Sparta  was 
like  a  river,  which  after  that  it  had  run  a  great  way, 
and  taken  other  rivers  and  streams  into  it,  ran  strong 
and  mighty,  but  about  the  head  and  fountain  of  it 
was  shallow  and  weak ;  and  therefore  advised  them 
to  assail  and  invade  the  main  of  Sparta,  knowing 
they  should  there  find  weak  resistance  either  of 
towns  or  in  the  field  :  of  towns,  because  upon  confi- 
dence of  their  greatness  they  fortified  not  upon  the 
main ;  in  the  field,  because  their  people  was  exhaust 
by  garrisons  and  services  far  off.  Which  counsel 
proved  sound,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Grsecia  at 
that  time. 

For  the  third,  concerning  the  proportion  of  the 


military  forces  of  a  state  to  the  ampOtude  of  eopiv 
it  cannot  }>e  better  demonstrated  than  by  the  ti 
first  examples,  which  we  produced,  of  the  weakaa 
of  large  territory,  if  they  be  compared  within  thci 
selves  according  to  diflereoce  of  time.  For  Peni 
at  a  time  was  strengthened  with  large  territor 
and  at  another  time  weakened ;  and  so  was  Eom 
For  while  they  flourished  in  arms,  the  btrgeoett  i 
territory  was  a  strength  to  them,  and  added  font 
added  treasures,  added  reputation :  but  when  tht 
decayed  in  arms,  then  greatness  became  a  borda 
For  their  protecting  forces  did  corrupt,  supplu 
and  enervate  the  natural  and  proper  foirea  of  i 
their  provinces,  which  relied  and  depended  upon  tl 
succours  and  directions  of  the  state  above.  M 
when  that  waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  thea  tt 
whole  state  laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  sa 
in  the  end  feU  with  her  own  weight  And  that,  a 
question,  was  the  reason  of  the  strange  innndatia 
of  people  which  both  from  the  east  and  north>Tq 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire  in  one  age  of  thi 
world,  which  a  man  upon  the  sudden  wonid  atin 
bute  to  some  constellation  or  fatal  revolution  4 
time,  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  the  declinatid 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  having  eflTeminatt^ 
and  made  vile  the  natural  strength  of  the  province;^ 
and  not  being  able  to  supply  it  by  the  stiength  m 
perial  and  sovereign,  did,  as  a  lure  cast  abnn4 
invite  and  entice  all  the  nations  adjacent,  to  nah 
their  fortunes  upon  her  decays.  And  by  the  sazoi 
reason,  there  cannot  but  ensue  a  dissolation  to  the 
state  of  the  Turk,  in  regard  of  the  largeness  of  em- 
pire,  whensoever  their  martial  virtue  and  discipline 
shall  be  farther  relaxed,  whereof  the  time  secineih 
to  approach.  For  certainly  like  as  great  stature  m 
a  natural  body  is  some  advantage  in  youth,  but  it 
but  burden  in  age;  so  it  is  with  great  territofr, 
which  when  a  state  beginneth  to  decline,  doth  make 
it  stoop  and  buckle  so  much  the  faster. 

For  the  fourth  and  last,  it  is  true,  that  there  u 
to  be  required  and  expected  as  in  the  parts  of » 
body,  so  in  the  members  of  a  state,  rather  propnetr 
of  service,  than  equality  of  benefit  Some  pro?inrtt 
are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous,  and  tome 
more  warlike ;  some  situate  aptly  for  the  excluding 
or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some  for  the  aoDOf- 
ing  and  bridling  of  suspected  and  tumultuous  sal>' 
jects ;  some  are  profitable  in  present,  and  some  m>5 
be  converted  and  improved  to  profit  by  plantatiow 
and  good  policy.  And  therefore  true  considerarion 
of  estate  can  hardly  find  what  to  reject  in  maHf^ 
of  territory,  in  any  empire,  except  it  be  some  glo 
rious  acquests  obtained  sometime  In  the  bravert  of 
wars,  which  cannot  be  kept  without  excesur^ 
charge  and  trouble ;  of  which  kind  were  the  pur- 
chases of  king  Henry  VIII.  that  of  Tournsy;  ^ 
that  of  Bologne ;  and  of  the  same  kind  are  iofiwt* 
other  the  like  examples  almost  in  every  war,  which 
for  the  most  part  upon  treaties  of  peace  are  nstotf^ 

Thus  have  we  now  defined  where  the  largw^ 
of  territory  addeth  true  greatness,  and  where  no^ 
The  application  of  these  positions  unto  the  psrt>^' 
lar  or  supposition  of  this  your  Majesty's  kfOg^f^ 
Britain,  requireth  few  words*    For,  as  I  protoc^*' 
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begtmung,  I  mean  not  to  blazon  or  amplify,  but 
r  to  obaerre  and  express  matter. 
ftntt  Your  Majesty's  dominion  and  empire  com- 
bendeth  all  the  islands  of  the  north-west  ocean, 
tn  it  is  open,  until  you  come  to  the  imbarred  and 
am  sea,  towards  Iceland ;  in  all  which  tract  it 
\i  no  mtermistture  or  interposition  of  any  foreign 
U  but  only  of  the  sea,  whereof  you  are  also 
Wntely  master. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  and  content  of  these  coun- 
I  is  far  greater  than  have  been  the  principal  or 
Omental  regions  of  the  greatest  monarchies, 
wer  than  Persia  proper,  greater  than  Macedon, 
kter  than  Italy.  So  as  here  is  potentially  body 
[stem  enough  for  Nabuchodonosor's  tree,  if  God 
bid  have  so  ordained. 

flurdly.  The  prowess  and  valour  of  your  subjects 
lUc  to  master  and  wield  far  more  territory  than 
ieth  to  their  lot.  But  that  followeth  to  be 
ken  of  in  the  proper  place, 
knd  lastly,  It  must  be  confessed,  that  whatsoever 
t  of  your  countries  and  regions  shall  be  counted 
!  meanest,  yet  is  not  inferior  to  those  countries 
1  regions,  the  people  whereof  some  ages  since 
imn  the  world.  We  see  farther  by  the  uniting 
the  continent  of  this  island,  and  the  shutting  up 
the  postern,  as  it  was  not  unfitly  termed,  all  en- 
»ce  of  foreigners  is  excluded  :  and  we  see  again, 
tt  by  the  fit  situation  and  configuration  of  the 
nh  of  Scotland  towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
i  reputation,  commodity,  and  terror  thereof,  what 
ftd  effects  have  ensued  for  the  better  quieting  of 
f  troubles  of  Ireland.  And  so  we  conclude  this 
it  branch  touching  largeness  of  territory. 

The  second  article  was. 

That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or 

riches  in  the  balancing  of  greatness. 
Wherein  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  idolatry 
M  is  generally  committed  in  these  degenerate 
^9  to  money,  as  if  it  could  do  all  things  public 
A  private:  but  leaving  popular  errors,  this  islike- 
bc  to  be  examined  by  reason  and  examples,  and 
fh  reason,  as  is  no  new  conceit  or  invention,  but 
^  formerly  been  discerned  by  the  sounder  sort  of 
^Jgrocnts.  For  we  see  that  Solon,  who  was  no 
atemplative  wise  man,  but  a  statesman  and  a  law- 
*«",  used  a  memorable  censure  to  Croesus,  when 
fihowed  him  great  treasures,  and  store  of  gold 
*4  rilvcr  that  he  had  gathered,  telling  him,  that 
fcen«oevcr  another  should  come  that  had  better 
^  thsn  he,  he  would  be  master  of  all  his  gold 
sd  silver.  Neither  is  the  authority  of  Machiavel 
'  ^^  despised,  specially  in  a  matter  whereof  he  saw 
*«  trident  experience  before  his  eyes  in  his  own 
*»«  «nd  country,  who  derideth  the  received  and 
"""^t^l  opinion  and  principle  of  estate  taken  first 
^  *  speech  of  Motianus  the  lieutenant  of  Vespa- 
^.  That  money  was  the  sinews  of  war ;  affirming, 
^^^  it  i«  a  mockery,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
'^  «news  of  war,  but  the  sinews  and  muscles  of 
^^*ti  wins:  and  that  there  was  never  any  war, 
J^^n  the  more  vab'ant  people  had  to  deal  with 
he  more  wealthy,  but  that  the  war,  if  it  were  well 


conducted,  did  nourish  and  pay  itself.  And  had  he 
not  reason  so  to  think,  when  he  saw  a  needy  and 
ill-provided  army  of  the  French,  though  needy 
rather  by  negligence  than  want  of  means,  as  the 
French  manner  oftentimes  is,  make  their  passage 
only  by  the  reputation  of  their  swords  by  their  sides 
undrawn,  thorough  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  at 
that  time  abounding  in  wealth  after  a  long  peace, 
and  that  without  resistance,  and  to  seize  and  leave 
what  countries  and  places  it  pleased  themP  But  it 
was  not  the  experience  of  that  time  alone,  but  the 
records  of  all  times  that  do  concur  to  falsify  that 
conceit,  that  wars  are  decided  not  by  the  sharpest 
sword,  but  by  the  greatest  purse.  And  that  very 
text  or  saying  of  Mutianus  which  was  the  original 
of  this  opinion,  is  misvouched,  for  his  speech  was, 
"  Pecunis  sunt  nervi  bcUi  civilis,"  which  is  true,  for 
that  civil  wars  cannot  be  between  people  of  differing 
valour ;  and  again,  because  in  them  men  are  as  oft 
bought  as  vanquished.  But  in  case  of  foreign  wars, 
you  shall  scarcely  find  any  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foundations  in 
poverty  and  contemptible  beginnings,  being  in  that 
point  also  conform  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  of 
which  it  is  pronounced,  "  Regnum  Dei  non  venit 
cum  observatione."  Persia,  a  mountainous  country, 
and  a  poor  people  in  comparison  of  the  Medes  and 
other  provinces  which  they  subdued.  The  state  of 
Sparta,  a  state  wherein  poverty  was  enacted  by  law 
and  ordinance ;  all  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich 
furniture  being  interdicted.  The  state  of  Macedonia, 
a  state  mercenary  and  ignoble  until  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  poor 
and  pastoral  beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks, 
which  hath  been  since  the  terror  of  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  transmigration  of  some  bands  of 
Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  descended  in  a  vagabond 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed  Tur- 
comania ;  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after  great 
variety  of  fortune,  sprang  the  Ottoman  family.  But 
never  was  any  position  of  estate  so  visibly  and  sub- 
stantially confirmed  as  this,  touching  the  pre-emi- 
nence, yea  and  predominancy  of  valour  above 
treasure,  as  by  the  two  descents  and  inundations  of 
necessitous  and  indigent  people,  the  one  from  the 
east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  that  of  the  Ara- 
bians or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  the  rest:  who,  as  if  they  had  been  the  true 
inheritors  of  the  Roman  empire,  then  dying,  or  at 
least  grown  impotsnt  and  aged,  entered  upon  iEgypt, 
Asia,  Gnecia,  Africk,  Spain,  France,  coming  to  these 
nations,  not  as  to  a  prey,  but  as  to  a  patrimony; 
not  returning  with  spoil,  but  seating  and  planting 
themselves  in  a  number  of  provinces,  which  continue 
their  progeny,  and  bear  their  names  till  this  day. 
And  all  these  men  had  no  other  wealth  but  their 
adventures,  nor  no  other  title  but  their  swords,  nor 
no  other  press  but  their  poverty.  For  it  was  not 
with  most  of  these  people  as  it  is  in  countries  re- 
duced to  a  regular  civility,  that  no  man  almost 
marrieth  except  he  see  he  have  means  to  live ;  but 
population  went  on,  howsoever  sustentation  followed, 
and  taught  by  necessity,  as  some  writers  report, 
when  they  found  themselves  surcharged  with  people, 
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they  divided  their  inhabitants  into  three  parts,  and 
one  third,  as  the  lot  fell,  wns  sent  abroad  and  left 
to  their  adventures.  Neither  is  the  reason  much 
unlike,  though  the  effect  hath  not  followed  in  regard 
of  a  special  diversion,  in  the  nation  of  the  Swisses, 
inhabiting  a  country,  which  in  regard  of  the  moun- 
tainous situation,  and  the  popular  estate,  doth  gene- 
rate faster  than  it  can  sustain.  In  which  people,  it 
well  appeared  what  an  authority  iron  hath  over  gold 
at  the  battle  of  Granson,  at  what  time  one  of  the 
principal  jewels  of  Burgundy  was  sold  for  twelve 
pence,  by  a  poor  Swiss,  that  knew  no  more  a  pre- 
cious stone  than  did  JEsop's  cock.  And  although 
this  people  have  made  no  plantations  with  their 
arms,  yet  we  see  the  reputation  of  them  such,  as 
not  only  their  forces  have  been  employed  and  waged, 
but  their  alliance  sought  and  purchased,  by  the 
greatest  kings  and  states  of  Europe.  So  as  though 
fortune,  as  it  fares  sometimes  with  princes  to  their 
servants,  hath  denied  them  a  grant  of  lands,  yet  she 
hath  granted  them  liberal  pensions,  which  are  made 
memorable  and  renowned  to  all  posterity,  by  the 
event  which  ensued  to  Louis  the  twelfth ;  who,  be- 
ing pressed  uncivilly  by  message  from  them  for  the 
enhancing  their  pensions,  entered  into  choler  and 
broke  out  into  these  words,  *'  What !  will  these  vil- 
lains  of  the  mountains  put  a  tax  upon  me  P"  which 
words  cost  him  his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  utterly 
ruined  his  affairs  in  Italy.  Neither  were  it  indeed 
possible  at  this  day,  that  that  nation  should  subsist 
without  descents  and  impressions  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, were  it  not  for  the  great  utterance  of  people 
which  they  make  into  the  services  of  foreign  princes 
and  estates,  thereby  discharging  not  only  number, 
but  in  that  number  such  spirits  as  are  most  stirring 
and  turbulent 

And  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  as  largeness 
of  territory,  severed  from  military  virtue,  is  but  a 
burden ;  so,  that  treasure  and  riches  severed  from 
the  same  is  but  a  prey.  It  resteth  therefore  to 
make  a  reduction  of  this  error  also  unto  a  truth  by 
distinction  and  limitation,  which  will  be  in  this 
manner: 

Treasure  and  moneys  do  then  add  true  greatness 
and  strength  to  a  state,  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  these  three  conditions : 

First,  the  same  condition  which  hath  been  an- 
nexed to  largeness  of  territory,  that  is,  that 
they    be    joined    with    mnrtial   prowess   and 
valour. 
Secondly,  That  treasure  doth  then  advance  great- 
ness, when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  in 
great  abundance.      And  again    better,   when 
some  part  of  the  state  is  poor,  than  when  all 
parts  of  it  are  rich. 
And  lastly.  That  treasure  in  a  state  is  more  or 
less  serviceable,  as  the  hands  are  in  which  the 
wealth  chiefly  resteth. 
For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  equality  of  valour  the  better  purse  is 
an  advantage.     For  like   as  in  wrestling  between 
man  and  man,  if  there  be  a  great  overmatch  in 
strength,  it  is  to  little  purpose  though  one  have  the 
better  breath;  but,  if  the  strength  be  near  equal, 


then  he  that  is  short-winded  will,  if  the  wa^i-r 
consist  of  many  &lls,  in  the  end  have  the  wont ;  eo 
it  is  in  the  wars,  if  it  be  a  match  between  i  raliant 
people  and  a  cowardly,  the  advantage  of  treotun 
will  not  serve ;  but  if  they  be  near  in  valour,  thni 
the  better  moneyed  state  wiH  be  the  better  able  to 
continue  the  war,  and  so  in  the  en^to  prevaiL  B«i 
if  any  man  think  that  money  can  make  those  pri- 
visions  at  the  first  encounters,  that  no  differenee  of 
valour  can  countervail,  let  him  look  back  but  tBtn 
thoee  examples  which  have  been  brought,  and  ht 
must  confess,  that  all  those  fomicnres  vbataoerer 
are  but  shows  and  mummeries,  and  cannot  shrosi  ' 
fear  against  resolution.  For  there  shall  he  fiaf 
companies  armed  with  armour  of  proof  taken  ooc 
of  the  stately  armouries  of  kings  who  spared  t» 
cost,  overthrown  by  men  armed  by  private  Uar^aia 
and  chance  as  they  could  get  it:  there  shall  be  hoi 
armies  appointed  with  horses  bred  of  purpoie, 
and  in  choice  races,  chariots  of  war,  elephsntK 
and  the  like  terrors,  mastered  by  anniea  meuAr 
appointed.  So  of  towns  strongly  fortified,  basd/ 
yielded,  and  the  like;  all  being  but  sheep  in  a  lioo'i 
skin,  where  valour  faileth. 

For  the  second  point,  that  competency  of  tf»- 
sure  is  better  than  surfeit,  is  a  matter  of  comBca 
place  or  ordinary  discourse ;  in  regard  that  txetm 
of  riches,  neither  in  public  nor  private,  ever  haih 
any  good  effects,  but  maketh  men  either  slothful 
and  effeminate,  and  so  no  enterprisers ;  or  insolent 
and  arrogant,  and  so  over-great  embracers;  bal 
most  generally  cowardly  and  fearful  to  lose,  accord- 
ing to  the  adage,  "  Timidus  Plutus ;"  so  as  thi< 
needelh  no  farther  speech.  But  a  part  of  that 
assertion  requireth  a  more  deep  consideration,  hem 
a  matter  not  so  familiar,  bnt  yet  most  assmwil.T 
true.  For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that  shall  grav 
and  enlarge,  that  there  be  that  compoaition  which 
the  poet  speaks  of,  "  Multis  utile  bellnm  :*'  sn  ill 
condition  of  a  state,  no  question,  if  it  be  meant  oft 
civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ;  but  a  condition  proper 
to  a  state  that  shall  increase,  if  it  be  taken  of  a 
foreign  war.  For  except  there  be  a  spur  in  th* 
state,  that  shall  excite  and  prick  them  on  to  vin, 
they  will  but  keep  their  own,  and  seek  no  Isrthrr. 
And  in  all  experience  and  stories  you  shall  find  but 
three  things  that  prepare  and  dispose  an  e^te  to 
war  :  the  ambition  of  governors,  a  state  of  soldim 
professed,  and  the  hard  means  to  live  of  many  sub- 
jects. Whereof  the  last  is  the  moat  forcible  wi 
the  most  constant  And  this  is  the  true  reason  of 
that  event  which  we  observed  and  rehearsed  bcforr. 
that  most  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  hm 
sprung  out  of  hardness  and  scarceness  of  meam,  i* 
the  strongest  herbs  out  of  the  barrenest  soils. 

For  the  third  point,  concerning  the  placinf^  uA 
distributing  of  treasure  in  a  state,  the  positioii  )• 
simple ;  that  then  treasure  is  greatest  strength  to i 
state,  when  it  is  so  disposed,  as  it  is  readiest  ao^ 
easiest  to  come  by  for  public  service  and  use  t  wbirii 
one  position  doth  infer  three  conclusions. 

First,  That  there  be  quantity  suflkient  of  inMOf 
as  well  in  the  treasury  of  the  crown  or  atftfc^  m  is 
the  purse  of  the  private  subject. 
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Seeoodly.  That  the  wealth  of  the  subject  be 
»iher  in  many  hands  than  in  few. 

And  thirdljr«  That  it  be  in  those  hands,  where 
bat  is  likest  to  be  the  greatest  sparing,  and  in- 
r^stft  and  not  hi  those  hands,  wherein  there  useth 
»  be  greatest  expense  and  consumption. 

For  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  treasure  in  the 
B^ects*  bands  that  can  make  sudden  supply  of  the 
Bit  of  a  state;  because  reason  tells  us,  and  expe- 
ievce  bothy  that  private  persons  have  least  will  to 
Kthbute  when  they  have  most  cause ;  for  when 
kn  is  noise  or  expectation  of  wars,  then  is  always 
N  detdest  tines  for  moneys,  in  regard  erery  roan 
HtFsioeth  attd  holdeth  fiist  his  means  for  his  own 
mfon  and  succour,  according  as  Solomon  saith. 
The  riches  of  a  man  are  as  a  strong  hold  in  his 
m  imagination  :'*  and  therefore  we  see  by  infinite 
nmples,  and  none  more  memorable  than  that  of 
Sms^tinus  the  last  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
tar  citoens  of  Constantinople,  that  subjects  do  often 
ksose  rather  to  be  frugal  dispensers  for  their  ene- 
ton,  than  liberal  lenders  to  their  prince.  Again, 
ifacresoever  the  wealth  of  the  subject  is  engrossed 
00  few  hands,  it  is  not  possible  it  should  be  so  re- 
poodent  and  yielding  to  payments  and  contributions 
W  the  publicy  both  because  the  true  estimation  or 
^rssmeat  of  great  wealth  is  more  obscure  and  un- 
hKaio;  and  because  the  burden  seemeth  lighter 
men  the  charge  lieth  upon  many  hands ;  and  far- 
hn;  because  the  same  greatness  of  wealth  is  for 
W  most  part  not  collected  and  obtained  without  suck- 
^  it  from  many,  according  to  the  received  simili- 
ze of  the  spleen,  which  never  swelleth  but  when 
b  rest  of  the  body  pineth  and  abateth.  And  lastly, 
i  eannot  be  that  any  wealth  should  leave  a  second 
^■erplus  for  the  public  that  doth  not  first  leave  an 
mplus  to  the  private  stock  of  him  that  gathers 
tt  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
^  states  are  least  able  to  aid  and  defray  great 
bvge  for  wars,  or  other  public  disbursements, 
*08e  wealth  resteth  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mitj  and  gentlemen.  For  what  by  reason  of 
brir  magnificence  and  waste  in  expense,  and  what 
f  reason  of  their  desire  to  advance  and  make  great 
brir  own  families,  and  again  upon  the  coincidence 
f  the  former  reason,  because  they  are  always  the 
etett;  small  is  the  help,  as  to  payments  or  charge, 
^  can  be  levied  or  expected  from  them  towards 
^  occasions  of  a  state.  Contrary  it  is  of  such 
fetes  whose  wealth  resteth  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
b«nts,  burghers,  tradesmen,  freeholders,  farmers 
a  the  country,  and  the  like,  whereof  we  have  a 
lott  evident  and  present  example  before  our  eyes, 
^  our  neighbours  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  could 
<^r  have  endured  and  continued  so  inestimable 
^  insupportable  charge,  either  by  their  natural 
'*g»lity  or  by  their  mechanical  industry,  were  it 
tt  also  that  there  was  a  concurrence  in  them  of 
hj«  last  reason,  which  is,  that  their  wealth  was  dis- 
*f*^  hi  many  hands,  and  not  engrossed  into  few  j 
^  those  hands  were  not  much  of  the  nobility, 
wt  most  and  generally  of  inferior  conditions. 

To  make  application  of  this  part  concerning  trea- 
Jore  to  your  Majesty's  kingdoms  : 


First,  I  suppose  I  cannot  err,  that  as  to  the  en- 
dowment of  your  crown,  there  is  not  any  crown  of 
Europe,  that  hath  so  great  a  proportion  of  demesne 
and  land  revenue.  Again,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
prerogative  shall  find  it  to  have  as  many  streams 
to  feed  your  treasury,  as  the  prerogative  of  any  of 
the  said  kings,  and  yet  without  oppression  or  taxing 
of  your  people.  For  they  be  things  unknown  in 
many  other  states,  that  all  rich  mines  should  be 
yours,  though  in  the  soil  of  your  subjects ;  that  all 
wardships  should  be  yours,  where  a  tenure  in  chief 
is,  of  lands  held  of  your  subjects ;  that  all  confisca- 
tions and  escheats  of  treason  should  be  yours,  though 
the  tenure  be  of  the  subject;  that  all  actions  popu- 
lar, and  the  fines  and  casualties  thereupon,  may  be 
informed  in  your  name,  and  should  be  due  unto  you, 
and  a  moiety  at  the  least  where  the  subject  himself 
informs.  And  farther,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
revenues  at  the  ports  of  the  sea,  your  revenues  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  for  the  stirring  of  your  seals, 
the  revenues  upon  your  clergy,  and  the  rest,  will 
conclude,  that  the  law  of  England  studied  how  to 
make  a  rich  crown,  and  yet  without  levies  upon 
your  subject.  For  merchandising,  it  is  true,  it  was 
ever  by  the  kings  of  this  realm  despised,  as  a  thing 
ignoble  and  indign  for  a  king,  though  it  is  manifest, 
the  situation  and  commodities  of  this  island  con- 
sidered, it  is  infinite,  what  your  Majesty  might  raise, 
if  you  would  do  as  a  king  of  Portugal  doth,  or  a 
duke  of  Florence,  in  matter  of  merchandise.  As 
for  the  wealth  of  the  subject  :* 

To  proceed  to  the  articles  affirmative,  the  first  was. 

That  the  true  greatness  of  an  estate  consisteth 
in  the  natural  and  fit  situation  of  the  region  or 
place. 

Wherein  I  mean  nothing  superstitiously  touching 
the  fortunes  or  fatal  destiny  of  any  places,  nor  phi- 
losophically touching  their  configuration  with  the 
superior  globe.  But  I  understand  proprieties  and 
respects  merely  civil  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
human  actions,  and  the  true  considerations  of  estate. 
Out  of  which  duly  weighed,  there  doth  arise  a  triple 
distribution  of  the  fitness  of  a  region  for  a  great 
monarchy.  First,  that  it  be  of  hard  access.  Se- 
condly,  that  it  be  seated  in  no  extreme  angle,  but 
commodiously  in  the  midst  of  many  regions.  And 
thirdly,  that  it  be  maritime,  or  at  the  least  upon 
great  navigable  rivers;  and  be  not  inland  or  medi- 
terrane.  And  that  these  are  not  conceits,  but  notes 
of  event,  it  appeareth  manifestly,  that  all  great  mon- 
archies and  states  have  been  seated  in  such  manner, 
as,  if  you  would  place  them  again,  observing  these 
three  points  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  cannot 
place  them  better;  which  shows  the  pre-eminence 
of  nature,  unto  which  human  industry  or  accident 
cannot  be  equal,  specially  in  any  continuance  of  time. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  into  these  things  more  attentively, 
he  shall  see  divers  of  these  seats  of  monarchies,  how 
fortune  hath  hovered  still  about  the  places,  coming 
and  going  only  in  regard  of  the  fixed  reason  of  the 
conveniency  of  the  place,  which  is  immutable.  And 
therefore,  first  we  see  the  excellent  situation  of 

*  Memorandum,  Here  was  i  blank  side  loft,  to  continne 
the  sense. 
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^gypt ;  which  seemeth  to  have  been  the  most  an- 
cient monarchy,  how  conveniently  it  stands  upon  a 
neck  of  land  commanding  both  seas  on  either  side, 
and  embracing,  as  it  were  with  two  arms,  Asia  and 
Africk,  besides  the  benefit  of  the  famous  river  of 
Nilus.  And  therefore  we  see  what  hath  been  the 
fortune  of  that  country,  there  having  been  two  mighty 
returns  of  fortune,  though  at  great  distance  of  time ; 
the  one  in  the  times  of  Sesostris,  and  the  other  in 
the  empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  besides  the  middle 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  greatness  of  the  caliphs  and  sultans  in  the  latter 
times.  And  this  region,  we  see  likewise,  is  of  strait 
and  defensible  access,  being  commonly  called  of  the 
Romans,  Claustra  Mgypti,*  Consider  in  like  man- 
ner the  situation  of  Babylon,  being  planted  most 
strongly  in  regard  of  lakes  and  overflowing  grounds 
between  the  two  great  navigable  rivers  of  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world: 
having  regard  to  the  four  eardines  of  east  and  west 
and  northern  and  southern  regions.  And  therefore 
we  see,  that  although  the  sovereignty  alter,  yet  the 
seat  still  of  the  monarchy  remains  in  that  place. 
For  after  the  monarchies  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
which  were  natural  kings  of  that  place,  yet  when 
the  foreign  kings  of  Persia  came  in,  the  seat  re- 
mained. For  although  the  mansion  of  the  persons 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  were  sometimes  at  Susa,  and 
sometimes  at  Ecbatana,  which  were  termed  their 
winter  and  their  summer  parlours,  because  of  the 
mildness  of  the  air  in  the  one,  and  the  freshness  in 
the  other;  yet  the  city  of  estate  continued  to  be 
Babylon.  Therefore  we  see,  that  Alexander  the 
Great,   according  to  the  advice  of  Calanus   the 


Indian,  that  showed  him  a  bladder,  which,  if  it  v« 
borne  down  at  one  end,  would  rise  at  the  other,  «i 
therefore  wished  him  to  keep  himself  In  the  waM 
of  his  empire,  chose  accordingly  Babylon  for  l^ 
seat,  and  died  there.  And  afterwards  likewise  | 
the  family  of  Seleucus  and  his  desceodants,  kiqgs  i 
the  east,  although  divers  of  them,  for  their  o^ 
glory,  were  founders  of  cities  of  their  own  nuo^ 
as  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  and  divers  others,  vhi^ 
they  sought  by  all  means  to  raise  and  adorn,  ytt  (f 
greatness  still  remained  according  unto  nature  m^H 
the  ancient  seat  Nay,  further  on,  the  sane  ij 
mained  during  the  greatness  of  the  kings  of  Parthl 
as  appeareth  by  the  verse  of  Lacan,  who  wrote  i 
Nero's  time. 

Cumque  superba  staret  Bahiflon  spolianda  tn>g>k^%i 

And  after  that,  again  it  obtained  the  teat  of  Q 
highest  caliph  or  successors  of  Mahomet.  And  i 
this  day,  that  which  they  call  Bagdat,  which  }«■ 
to  the  ruin  of  the  other,  containeth  one  of  the  grt* 
est  satrapies  of  the  Levant  So  again  Vttm 
being  a  country  imbarred  with  moinitainB»  open  J 
the  seas,  and  the  middle  of  the  world,  we  set  I 
had  three  memorable  revolutions  of  great  mm 
archies.  The  first  in  the  time  of  Cyru;  di 
second  in  the  time  of  the  new  Artaxerxea,  «i 
raised  himself  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sefrm 
emperor  of  Rome ;  and  now  of  late  memory, « 
Ismael  the  sophy,  whose  descendants  contimie  i 
empire  and  competition  with  the  Turks  to  this  dq 
So  again  Constantinople,  being  one  of  the  mm 
excellentest  seats  of  the  world,  in  the  ctmfinei  4 
Europe  and  Asia. 
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AFTERWARDS  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 


WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAVOURITE  TO  KING  JAMES; 


BECOMMENDING  MANY  IMPORTANT  INSTRUCnONS  HOW  TO  GOVBaN  HIMSELr 
IN  THE  STATION   OF  PRIME  MINISTER. 


WRITTEN  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ON  THE  IBIPORTUNITY  OP  HIS  PATRON  AND  FRIEHIX 


Noble  Sir, 

What  you  requested  of  me  by  word,  when  I  last 
waited  on  you,  you  have  since  renewed  by  your 
letters.  Your  requests  are  commands  unto  me;  and 
yet  the  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  1  find  myself 
very  unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire.  It 
hath  pleased  the  king  to  cast  an  extraordinary  eye 
of  favour  upon  you,  and  you  express  yourself  very 
desirous  to  win  upon  the  judgment  of  your  master, 
*  Mem.  To  add  the  reasons  of  the  three  properties. 


and  not  upon  his  affections  only.  1  do  very  mi** 
commend  your  noble  ambition  herein;  for  f»?<wf»» 
bottomed  is  like  to  be  lasting ;  whereas,  if  it  be  Uifc 
but  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  personal  tt^fttit 
only,  it  cannot  be  long-lived. 

[My  lord,  when  the  blessing  of  God,  ^^^ 

to  whom  in  the  first  place  I  know  you  htooMi^**'* 
ascribe  your  preferment,  and  the  king's  JJ^Sw?^ 
favour,  purchased  by  your  noble  parts,  «iii*«  i«^ 
promising  as  much  as  can  be  expected  J^f^" 
from  a  gentleman,  had  brought  yon  to 
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thi«  high  pitch  of  honotir,  to  be  in  the  eye,  and  ear, 
and  ften  in  the  bosom  of  your  gracious  master;  and 
▼oa  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's 
confluence,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as  a 
mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign,  you 
were  pleased  to  lay  this  command  upon  me :  first  in 
general,  to  give  you  my  poor  advice  for  your  car- 
riage in  so  eminent  a  place,  and  of  so  much  danger 
rf  not  wisely  discharged :  next  in  particular  by  what 
means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of  all  sorts,  for 
the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors'  satisfaction,  and 
your  own  ease.  I  humbly  return  you  mine  opinion 
in  both  these,  such  as  a  hermit  rather  than  a  cour- 
tier can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  yourself 
to  me,  the  roost  unworthy  of  your  servants,  to  give 
assistance  upon  so  weighty  a  subject. 

You  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state 
affairs ;  my  life,  hitherto,  hath  rather  been  contem- 
plative than  active;  I  have  rather  studied  books 
than  men ;  I  can  but  guess,  at  the  most,  at  these 
things,  in  which  you  desire  to  be  advised :  never- 
theless, to  show  my  obedience,  though  with  the 
hacard  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  1  shall  be  bold  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  present  condition  you  are  in ;  you 
sre  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber  man,  and 
so  are  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  master  :  but  you 
are  also  a  favourite ;  the  favourite  of  the  time,  and 
so  are  in  his  bosom  also;  the  world  hath  so  voted 
yon,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you  t  for  kings  and 
great  princes,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  have  had 
their  friends,  their  favourites,  their  privadoes,  in  all 
ages ;  for  they  have  their  affections  as  well  as  other 
men.  Of  these  they  make  several  uses :  sometimes 
to  communicate  and  debate  their  thoughts  with 
them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments  thereby  ;  some- 
times to  ease  their  cares  by  imparting  them ;  and 
wmietimes  to  interpose  them  between  themselves 
and  the  envy  or  malice  of  their  people  ;  for  kings 
nmnot  err,  that  must  be  discharged  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  ministers ;  and  they  who  are  nearest 
unto  them  must  be  content  to  bear  the  greatest 
rioad.  {Remember  then  what  your  true  condition  is: 
the  king  himself  is  above  the  reach  of  his  people, 
hat  cannot  be  above  their  censures ;  and  you  are 
hia  shadow,  if  either  he  commit  an  error,  and  is  loth 
to  avow  it,  bnt  excuses  it  upon  his  ministers,  of 
>«hich  you  are  first  in  the  eye;  or  you  commit  the 
foult  or  have  willingly  permitted  it,  and  must  suffer 
for  it !  and  so  perhaps  you  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice 
'0  appease  the  multitude]  But  truly.  Sir,  1  do  not 
helicve  or  suspect  that  you  are  chosen  to  this  cmi- 
ftfDcy,  out  of  the  last  of  these  considerations ;  for 
J  00  serve  such  a  master,  who  by  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  is  as  free  from  the  malice  or  envy  of  his 
"•uhjects,  as  I  think,  1  mny  truly  say,  ever  any  king 
*a«,  who  hath  sat  upon  his  throne  before  him:  but 
i  am  confident,  his  Msjesty  hath  cast  his  eyes  upon 
}oii,  AS  finding  you  to  be  such  as  you  should  be,  or 
*w>ping  to  make  you  to  be  such  as  he  would  have 
yofttobe;  for  this  I  may  say,  without  flattery,  your 
wutside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from 
a  gentleman :  but  be  it  in  the  one  respect  or  other. 


it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  to 
know  well  what  the  name  of  a  favourite  signifies. 
If  you  be  chosen  upon  the  former  respects,  you 
have  reason  to  take  care  of  your  actions  and  de- 
portment, out  of  your  gratitude,  for  the  king's  sake ; 
but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought  to  take  the  greatez' 
care  for  your  own  sake. 

You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  upon  you ;  let  not  your  own  negligence 
make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  trust  you  have  under- 
taken ;  you  are  as  a  continual  centinel,  always  to 
stand  upon  your  watch  to  give  him  true  intelligence. 
If  you  flatter  him,  you  betray  him ;  if  you  conceal 
the  truth  of  those  things  from  him  which  concern 
his  justice  or  his  honour,  although  not  the  safety  of 
his  person,  you  are  as  dangerous  a  traitor  to  his 
state,  as  he  that  riseth  in  arms  against  him.  A 
false  friend  is  more  dangerous  than  an  open  enemy: 
kings  are  styled  gods  upon  earth,  not  absolute,  but 
"  Dixi,  dii  estis ; "  and  the  next  words  are,  ••  sed 
moriemini  sicut  homines ;"  they  shall  die  like  men, 
and  then  all  their  thoughts  perish.  They  cannot 
possibly  see  all  things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor 
hear  all  things  with  their  own  ears;  they  must 
commit  many  great  tnists  to  their  ministers.  Kings 
must  be  answerable  to  God  Almighty,  to  whom  they 
are  but  vassals,  for  their  actions,  and  for  their  neg- 
ligent omissions :  but  the  ministers  to  kings,  whose 
eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are,  must  be  answerable 
to  God  and  man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in 
violation  of  their  trusts,  whereby  they  betray  them. 
Opinion  is  a  master  wheel  in  these  cases:  that 
courtier  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  might  every  morning  at  his  coming  into  his  pre- 
sence humbly  whisper  him  in  the  ear  and  say  nothing, 
asked  no  unprofitable  suit  for  himself:  but  such  a 
fancy  raised  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long-lived, 
unless  the  man  have  solid  worth  to  uphold  it; 
otherwise  when  once  discovered  it  vanisheth  sud- 
denly. But  when  a  favourite  in  court  shall  be  raised 
upon  the  foundation  of  merits,  and  together  with 
the  care  of  doing  good  service  to  the  king,  shall 
give  good  despatches  to  the  suitors,  then  can  he  not 
choose  but  prosper.] 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  present  condition 
must  necessarily  prepare  you  for  action :  what  time 
can  be  well  spared  from  your  attendance  on  your 
master,  will  be  taken  up  by  suitors,  whom  you  can- 
not avoid  nor  decline  without  reproach.  For  if  you 
do  not  already,  you  will  soon  find  the  throng  of 
suitors  attend  you ;  for  no  man,  almost,  who  hath  to 
do  with  the  king,  will  think  himself  safe,  unless  you 
be  his  good  angel,  and  guide  him ;  or  at  least  that 
you  be  not  a  malus  genius  against  him :  so  that,  in 
respect  of  the  king  your  master,  you  must  be  very 
wary  that  you  give  him  true  information;  and  if  the 
matter  concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do 
not  flatter  him :  if  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor 
to  him  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  he  that  draws  his 
sword  against  hi^ :  and  in  respect  of  the  suitors 
which  shall  attend  you,  there  is  nothing  will  bring 
you  more  honour  and  more  ease,  than  to  do  them 
what  right  in  justice  you  may,  and  with  as  much 
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speed  as  you  may :  for  believe  it,  Sir,  next  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  suit,  a  speedy  and  gentle  denial, 
when  the  case  will  npt  bear  it,  is  the  most  accept- 
able to  suitors :  they  will  gain  by  their  despatch ; 
whereas  else  they  shall  spend  their  time  and  money 
in  attending;  and  you  will  gain,  in  the  ease  you  will 
find  in  being  rid  of  their  impdrtnnity.  But  if  they 
obtain  what  they  reasonably  desired,  they  will  be 
doubly  bound  to  you  for  your  favour ;  "  Bis  dat  qui 
cito  dat,"  it  multiplies  the  courtesy^,  to  do  it  With 
good  words  and  speedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  best 
advantage,  my  humble  advice  is  this :  when  suitors 
come  unto  you,  set  apart  a  certain  hour  in  a  day  to 
give  them  audience :  if  the  business  be  light  and 
easy,  it  may  by  word  only  be  delivered,  and  in  a 
word  be  answered ;  but  if  it  be  either  of  weight  or 
of  difficulty,  direct  the  suitor  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
if  it  be  not  so  already,  and  then  direct  him  to  at- 
tend for  his  answer  at  a  set  time  to  be  appointed, 
which  would  constantly  be  observed,  unless  some 
matter  of  great  moment  do  interrupt  it.  When 
you  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will  please 
the  petitioners  well,  to  have  access  unto  you  to 
deliver  them  into  your  own  hand,  let  your  secretary 
first  read  them,  and  draw  lines  under  the  material 
parts  thereof;  for  the  matter,  for  the  first  part,  lies 
in  a  narrow  room.  The  petitions  being  thus  pre- 
pared, do  you  constantly  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day 
to  pemse  those  petitions ;  and  after  you  have  ranked 
them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter, make  choice  of  tVo  or  three  friends,  whose 
judgments  and  fidelities  you  believe  you  may  trust 
in  a  business  of  that  nature ;  and  Recommend  it  to 
one  or  more  of  them,  to  inform  you  of  their  opinions, 
and  of  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  granting  of  it 
And  if  the  matter  be  of  great  weight  indeed,  then  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  send  several  copies  of  the 
same  petition  to  several  of  your  friends,  the  one  not 
knowing  what  the  other  doth,  and  desire  them  to 
return  their  answers  to  you  by  a  certain  time,  to  be 
prefixed,  in  writing;  so  shall  you  receive  an  impar- 
tial answer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other,  as  out  of  responsa  prudentium,  you  shall  both 
discern  the  abilities  and  faithfulness  of  your  friends, 
and  be  able  to  give  a  judgment  thereupon  as  an 
oracle.  But  by  no  means  trubt  to  your  own  judg- 
ment alone;  for  no  man  is  omniscient:  nor  trust 
only  to  your  servants,  who  may  mislead  you  or  mis- 
inform you ;  by  which  they  may  perhaps  gain  a  few 
crowns,  but  the  reproach  will  lie  upon  yourself,  if  it 
be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  your  despatches,  my  advice 
is  farther,  that  you  divide  all  the  petitions,  and  the 
matters  '  therein  contained,  under  several  heads : 
which,  I  conceive,  may  be  fitly  ranked  into  these 
eight  sorts. 

I.  Matters  that  concern  reh'gion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen.  ^ 

II.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws,  and 
the  professors  thereof. 

N     III.  Councillors,  and  the  coyncil  table,  and  the 
great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 
.    IV.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 


V.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and 
that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belonga-to  th^ 
Vi.  Trade  at  homeland  abroail. 

VII.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

VIII.  The  court  and  curiality. 

And  whatsoever  will  not  fall  naturally  under  a 
of  these  heads,  believe  me.  Sir,  will  not  be  wort| 
of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity,  we  now  speal  i 
And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  6 
enough  to  keep  you  in  business. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  which  concerns  religia 

1 .  In  the  first  place  be  you  yourself  rightly  p 
suaded  and  settled  in  the  true  protestant  religi^ 
professed  by  the  church  of  England ;  which  6<ni 
less  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine  there 
as  any  christian  church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  oflered  lo  y 
touching  it,  or  touching  the  church,  or  cbnrchn 
or  church  government,  rely  not  only  upon  yoni* 
but  take  the  opinion  of  some  grave  and  oniu 
divines,  especially  such  as  are  sad  and  discreet  nd 
and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

2.  In  this  you  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  yc 
gracious  master  the  king :  the  chiefest  of  his  inf 
rial  titles  is,  to  be  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  fl 
his  learning  is  eminent,  not  only  above  other  pni« 
but  above  other  men ;  be  but  his  scholar,  and  y 
are  safe  in  that 

[If  any  question  be  moved  concemin^  the  doctri 
of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the  thin 
nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the  topft 
thereof:  that  is  so  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  t^ttk 
as  cannot  be  questioned  without  extreme  danger 
the  honour  and  stability  of  our  religion  ;  which  b* 
been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyn  a 
confessors,  as  are  famous  through  the  christian  wed 
The  enemies  and  underminers  thereof  are  the  BoobI 
catholics,  so  styling  themselves,  on  the  one  ^ 
whose  tenets  are  inconsistent  with  tlie  troth  of  i^ 
gion  professed  and  protested  by  the  church  of  &^ 
land,  whence  we  are  called  protestants;  and  tl 
anabaptists,  and  separatists,  and  sectaries  on  tl 
other  hand,  whose  tenets  are  full  of  schisni.  a 
inconsistent  with  monarchy :  for  the  regulsliO)? " 
either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  ^ 
due  execution  of  the  laws  already  eataUishei  • 
parliament] 

3.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Englairf  ^ 
bishops,  &c.  I  will  not  positively  say,  as  we** 
that  it  is  jure  divino;  but  this  I  say  and  thJol^ 
animo,  that  it  is  the  nearest  to  apostolical  trnth;  >* 
confidently  I  shall  say,  it  is  fittest  for  ttonartby  i 
all  others.  1  will  use  no  other  aolhoritr  to  .v"" 
than  that  excellent  proclamation  set  out  by  theUt 
himself  in  the  first  year  of  Ws  reign,  ami  sb"^ 
before  the  book  of  Common-Prayer,  which  I  ^' 
you  to  read ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  should  1<  ^ 
least  motion  made  for  innovation,  to  pat  the  k»nf  * 
mind  to  read  it  himself:  it  is  most  dangen»si>^ 
state,  to  give  ear  to  the  least  alterarions  in  gorertiBi*^ 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  diiej***^ 
our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essentUi  pwt^^ 
our  religion,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  not  to  be  tai--. 
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Ufxtdf  as  (he  very  substance  of  relig:ion  will  be 
nerested  in  it :  therefore  I  desire  you  before  any 
rtrnpt  be  made  of  an  innovation  by  your  means,  or 
raxiy  intercession  to  your  master,  that  you  will  first 
wi  over,  and  his  Majesty  call  to  mind,  that  wise 
ti  weighty  proclamation,  which  himself  penned, 
ti  caused  to  be  published  in  the  first  year  of  his 
firn,  and  is  prefixed  in  print  before  the  book  of 
gmmoiKprayer,  of  that  impression,  in  which  you 
m  find  so  prudent,  so  weighty  reasons,  not  to 
rarken  to  innovations,  as  will  fully  satisfy  you,  that 
Is  dangerous  to  give  the  least  ear  to  such  innova- 
U;  but  it  is  desperate  to  be  misled  by  them :  and 
I  lettle  your  judgment,  mark  but  the  admonition  of 
r  wisest  of  men,  king  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
Uy  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not 
iib  those  who  are  given  to  change."] 
4  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  be  not  an 
■tainent  to  coontenance  the  Romish  catholics.  I 
■not  flatter,  the  world  believes  that  some  near  m 
bod  to  you  are  too  much  for  that  persuasion ;  you 
mi  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according  to  the 
rtAs  of  nature :  but  you  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend 
I  Ibeir  persons,  not  to  their  errors. 
5.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under  the 
^,  have  the  government  of  the  church  and  eccle- 
KBical  affairs :  be  not  you  the  mean  to  prefer  any 
Close  places  for  any  by-respects ;  but  only  .for 
ear  learning,  gravity,  and  worth :  their  lives  and 
Miine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 
€w  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
Inches;  in  their  first  institution  they  were  of 
rtt  use  in  the  church ;  they  were  not  only  to  be  of 
Basel  with  the  bishop  for  his  revenue,  but  chiefly 
this  government  in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  use  your 
St  means  to  prefer  sr.ch  to  those  places  who  are 
fcr  that  purpose,  men  eminent  for  their  learning, 
fty,  and  discretion,  and  put  the  king  often  in  mind 
trrof;  and  let  them  be  reduced  again  to  their 
K  inititation. 

J.  You  will  be  often  solicited,  and  perhaps  im- 
Itmied  to  prefer  scholars  to  church  livings:  you 
ff  farther  your  friends  in  that  way,  caiteris  pari- 
»;  otherwise  remember,  I  pray,  that  these  are 

*  places  merely  of  favour;  the  charge  of  souls 

*  opon  them ;  the  greatest  account  whereof  will 
mjuired  at  their  own  hands;  but  they  will  share 
*p\y  in  their  faults  who  are  the  instruments  of 
^  preferment. 

*  Besides  the  Romish  catholics,  there  is  a  gener- 
^  of  sectaries,  the  anabaptists.  Brown ists,  and 
^  of  their  kinds  j  they  have  been  several  times 
^  busy  in  this  kingdom,  under  the  colour  of  jseal 
^  rtformation  of  religion  :  the  king  your  master 
*»^H  iheir  disposition  very  well ;  a  small  touch  will 
itJMm  in  mind  of  them ; -he  had  experience  of 
*ra  in  Scotland,  I  hope  he  will  beware  of  them  in 
•?l«nd;  a  little  countenance  or  connivancy  sets 
^  on  fire. 

^  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church 

*  not  only  eomely,  but  commendable;  but  there 
^  *'e  great  care  not  to  introduce  innovations,  they 
iflquicKVy  DTore  scandalous;  men  are  naturally 
^iwnc  to  auspKUn .  the  true  protestant  religion 


is  seated  in  the  golden  mean ;  the  enemies  unto  her 
are  the  extremes  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  persons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
due  respect  for  their  work's  sake,  and  protected  from 
scorn  ;  but  if  a  clergyman  be  loose  and  scandalous, 
he  must  not  be  patronized  nor  winked  at ;  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  such  corrupt  many. 

11.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  patrimony 
of  the  church  be  not  sacrilegiously  diverted  to  lay 
uses :  his  Majesty  in  his  time  hath  religiously  stop- 
ped a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and  would  else 
have  done  more.  Be  sure,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
stop  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

12.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning  are  to  be 
cherished  and  encouraged,  there  to  breed  up  a  new 
stock  to  furnish  the  church  and  commonwealth  when 
the  old  store  are  transplanted.  This  kingdom  hath 
in  latter  ages  been  famous  for  good  literature  ;  and 
if  preferment  shall  attend  the  deservers,  there  will 
not  want  supplies. 

11.  Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote 
justice.  By  justice  and  mercy  is  the  king's  throne 
established. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  laws  of  the  land, 
an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  king  and  his  peo- 
pie,  and  between  one  subject  and  another :  I  shall 
not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be  suspected 
of  partiality,  in  regard  of  my  own  profession ;  but 
this  I  may  truly  say.  They  are  second  to  none  in  the 
christian  world. 

[They  are  the  best,  the  equallest  in  the  world 
between  prince  and  people  ;  by  which  the  king 
hath  the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best 
liberty  :  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjust  devi- 
ation, "  Hominis  est  vitium,  non  professionis."] 

2.  And  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no  arbi- 
trarjr  power  be  intruded :  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige  them 
more,  than  a  confidence  of  the  free  enjoying  of  them : 
what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once  said  in  par- 
liament, "  Nolumus  leges  Anglis  mutari,"  is  im- 
printed in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

3.  But  because  the  life  of  the  laws  lies  in  the  due 
execution  and  administration  of  them,  let  your  eye 
be,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  choice  of  good  judges : 
these  properties  had  they  need  to  be  furnished  with ; 
to  be  learned  in  their  profession,  patient  in  hearing, 
prudent  in  governing,  powerful  in  their  elocution  to 
persuade  and  satisfy  both  the  parties  and  hearers, 
just  in  their  judgment ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  they 
must  have  these  three  attributes  ;  they  must  be  men 
of  courage,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness ; 
an  ignorant  man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not,  be  a 
good  judge. 

4.  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  de- 
pending, or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court  of 
justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it  where 
you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the 
king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any 
for  themselves  or  their  friends  :  if  it  should  prevail, 
it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the  judge  be  so  just,  and 
of  such  courage,  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be  in- 
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clined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion 
behind  it;  judges  must  be  as  chaste  as  CssaPs 
wife,  neither  to  be,  nor  to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust ; 
and,  Sir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judicature 
is  the  king's  honour  whose  person  they  represent 

5.  There  is  a  great  use  of  the  service  of  the 
judges  in  their  circuits,  which  are  twice  in  the  year 
held  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  trial  of  causes 
between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of  the  gaols 
in  the  several  counties,  are  of  great  use  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  justice ;  yet  they  are  of  much  more  use 
for  the  government  of  the  counties  through  which 
they  pass,  if  that  were  well  thought  upon. 

6.  For  if  they  had  instructions  to  that  purpose, 
they  might  be  the  best  intelligencers  to  the  king  of 
the  true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  of  their  inclinations,  of  their 
intentions  and  motions,  which  are  necessary  to  be 
truly  understood. 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wish,  that  against  every 
circuit  all  the  judges  should,  sometimes  by  the  king 
himself,  and  sometimes  by  the  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  receive  a  charge  of 
those  things  which  the  present  times  did  much  re- 
quire ;  and  at  their  return  should  deliver  a  faithful 
account  thereof^  and  how  they  found  and  left  the 
counties  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  which 
they  kept  their  assizes. 

8.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perform  this 
work,  which  might  be  of  great  importance,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  that  sometimes  this  charge  be  public, 
as  it  useth  to  be  in  the  Star-chamber,  at  the  end  of 
the  terms  next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where  the 
king's  care  of  justice,  and  the  good  of  his  people, 
may  be  published ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  may 
be  private,  to  communicate  to  the  judges  some  things 
not  so  fit  to  be  publicly  delivered. 

9.  I  could  wish  also,  that  the  judges  were  directed 
to  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  a  place  than  usually 
they  do;  a  day  more  in  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addition ;  although  their  wages  for  their  cir- 
cuits were  increased  in  proportion :  it  would  stand 
better  with  the  gravity  of  their  employment; 
whereas  now  they  are  sometimes  enforced  to  rise 
over-early,  and  to  sit  over-late,  for  the  despatch  of 
their  business,  to  the  extraordinary  trouble  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  people,  their  times  indeed  not  be- 
ing horce  juridicee;  and,  which  is  the  main,  they 
would  have  the  more  leisure  to  inform  themselves, 
quasi  aliud  agentes,  of  the  true  estate  of  the  country. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties, 
accompanied  with  the  principal  gentlemen,  in  a 
comely,  not  a  costly  equipage,  upon  the  judges  of 
assize  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of  their  sitting, 
and  at  their  going  out,  is  not  only  a  civility,  but  of 
use  also :  it  raiseth  a  reverence  to  the  persons  and 
places  of  the  judges,  who  coming  from  the  king  him- 
self on  so  great  an  errand,  should  not  be  neglected. 

11.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  suspect  him :  but  if  either  directly  or 
indirectly  he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of  judica- 
ture, let  him  be  rejected  with  shame ;  ••  Vendere 
jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius." 

1 2.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court 


becomes  vacant,  a  puisne  judge  of  that  coort,  or  of 
another  court,  who  hath  ^approved  himself  fit  md 
deserving,  should  be  sometimes  preferred ;  it  wooU 
be  a  good  encouragement  for  him,  and  for  others  bj 
his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care  uied 
in  the  choice  of  such  as  are  called  to  the  degree  of 
Serjeants  at  law,  for  such  they  must  be  first  before 
they  be  made  judges ;  none  should  be  made  Ser- 
jeants but  such  as  probably  might  be  held  fit  to  be 
judges  afterwards,  when  the  experience  at  the  Ur 
hath  fitted  them  for  the  bench:  therefore  by  all 
means  cry  down  that  unworthy  coarse  of  late  times 
used,  that  they  should  pay  moneys  for  it;  it  m»T 
satisfy  some  courtiers,  but  it  is  no  honour  to  the 
person  so  preferred,  nor  to  the  king,  who  thus  ^ 
fers  them. 

14.  For  the  king's  counsel  at  the  law,  especially 
his  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  I  need  say  nothing: 
their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service,  not  flolj 
for  his  revenue,  but  for  all  the  parts  of  his  gorcni- 
ment,  will  put  the  king,  and  those  who  Iotc  his  «r 
vice,  in  mind  to  make  choice  of  men  every  way  fit 
and  able  for  that  employment;  they  had  need  toU 
learned  in  their  profession,  and  not  ignorant  m 
other  things ;  and  to  be  dexterous  in  those  afeia 
whereof  the  despatch  is  committed  to  them. 

15.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wanis» 
in  the  true  quality  of  the  judges ;  therefore  whai 
hath  been  observed  already  of  judges,  which  are  is- 
tended  principally  of  the  three  great  courts  of  liv 
at  Westminster,  may  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  tlv; 
attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  the  attorney  of  the  dochy  p^ 
Lancaster,  who  partakes  of  both  qualities,  partly  «^ 
a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an  attorwy- 
general  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  proper  revtwe 
of  the  duchy. 

17.  I  must  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  fo^l^o^ 
cuits  in  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  who  althowh 
they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  need  bf  t^? 
the  degree  of  the  coif,  only  the  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  who  is  one  of  their  number,  is  so,  yet  are 
they  considerable  in  the  choice  of  them,  by  the 
same  rules  as  the  other  judges  are ;  and  they  80ln^ 
times  are,  and  fitly  may  be,  transplanted  into  th«r 
higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts,  as  you  sec  ««»« 
superior,  some  provincial,  and  some  of  a  lower  or^ 
it  were  to  be  wished,  and  is  fit  to  be  so  ordered  th^^ 
every  of  them  keep  themselves  within  tb^-ir  prop^T 
spheres.  The  harmony  of  justice  is  then  the  swef 
est,  when  there  is  no  jarring  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts ;  which  methinks  wisdom  cannot  mo^ 
diflcr  upon,  their  true  bounds  being  for  the  mai 
part  so  clearly  known. 

19.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  judges,  sorot- 
what  will  be  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  concerning  '^ 
principal  ministers  of  justice:  and  in  the  first,  of  tJ 
high  sherifls  of  the  counties,  which  have  beea  ^ 
ancient  in  this  kingdom;  I  am  sure  before  tb^^ 
quest;  the  choice  of  them  I  commend  ^IJJfV*!! 
and  that  at  fit  times  you  put  the  king  ii»-«*^ 
of;  that  as  near  as  may  be  tb*7  «»  <"««  ••"*  * 
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for  those  places:  for  they  are  of  great  trust  and 
power ;  (he  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  being  legally  committed  unto  him. 

20.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  that  the  choice  of  them  should  be  by 
the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  the  advice  of  thd  judges,  who  are  pre- 
fomed  to  be  well  read  in  the  condition  of  the  gentry 
of  the  whole  kingdom  :  and  although  the  king  may 
do  it  of  himself,  yet  the  old  way  is  the  good  way. 

21.  But  I  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  the  later 
times,  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court,  at  the 
back-stairs,  that  some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs, 
md  were  fit,  should  get  out  of  the  bill ;  and  others 
who  were  neither  thought  upon,  nor  worthy  to  be, 
ihoold  be  nominated,  and  both  for  money. 

22.  I  most  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
lords  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  coun- 
ties: their  proper  use  is  for  ordering  the  military 
a&irs,  in  order  to  an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  re- 
bellion or  sedition  at  home  $  good  choice  should  be 
made  of  them,  and  prudent  instructions  given  to 
tbem,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power  as  may 
be  lefi  nnto  them ;  and  that  the  muster-masters, 
tad  other  officers  under  them,  encroach  not  upon  the 
sobject;  that  will  detract  much  from  the  king's 
service. 

23.  The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use.  An- 
ciently they  were  conservators  of  the  peace ;  these 
are  the  same,  saving  that  several  acts  of  parliament 
have  altered  their  denomination,  and  enlarged  their 
jorisdiction  in  many  particulars :  the  fitter  they  are 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  more  heed  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 

24.  But  negatively,  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
that  none  should  be  put  into  either  of  those  com- 
missions with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  persons,  to 
give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  but  for  the  king's  service  sake ;  nor 
any  pot  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any  great  man  :  it 
bath  been  too  often  used,  and  hath  been  no  good 
Mrvice  to  the  king. 

25.  A  word  more,  if  you  please  to  give  me  leave, 
for  the  true  rules  of  moderation  of  justice  on  the  king's 
p&rt.  The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his 
judges,  which  seemeth  to  be  the  severer  part ;  but 
Uie  milder  part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in 
ihe  king's  immediate  hand:  and  justice  and  mercy 
Me  the  true  supporters  of  his  royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  shall  be  wholly  intent  upon  jus- 
tice, it  may  appear  with  an  over-rigid  aspect ;  but 
if  he  shall  be  over-remiss  and  easy,  it  draweth  upon 
bim  contempt.  Examples  of  justice  must  be  made 
lomedmes  for  terror  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy, 
M}metiines,  for  comfort  to  others  j  the  one  procures 
ftAT,  and  the  other  love.  A  king  must  be  both 
feared  and  loved,  else  he  is  lost. 

27.  The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  I  have  spoken 
ofi  and  of  their  judges  and  judicature :  I  shall  put 
jou  in  mind  of  some  things  touching  the  high  court 
<^  parliament  in  England,  which  is  superlative ;  and 
therefore  it  will  behove  me  to  speak  the  more 
»*rily  thereof. 

28.  For  the  institution  of  it,  it  is  very  ancient  in 
vot.  1.  2  L 


this  kingdom :  it  consisteth  of  the  two  houses,  of 
peers  and  commons,  as  the  members ;  and  of  the 
king's  Majesty,  at  the  head  of  that  great  body  :  by 
the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs,  they 
are  assembled,  and  by  him  alope  are  they  prorogued 
and  dissolved ;  but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself. 

29.  They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  pro- 
perly a  council  to  the  king,  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  to  advise  his  Majesty  in  those  things  of 
weight  and  difl^ulty,  which  concern  both  the  king 
and  people,  than  a  court. 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws  abro- 
gated or  altered,  but  by  common  consent  in  parlia^ 
ment,  where  bills  are  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
two  houses,  and  then  delivered,  but  nothing  is  con- 
cluded but  by  the  king's  royal  assent;  they  are  but 
embryos,  it  is  he  giveth  life  unto  them. 

31.  Yet  the  house  of  peers  hath  a  power  of  judi- 
cature in  some  cases :  properly  to  examine,  and 
then  to  affirm ;  or  if  there  be  cause,  to  reverse  the 
judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  which  is  the  court  of  highest  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary  judicature ;  but  in 
these  cases  it  must  be  done  by  writ  of  error  in  par- 
liamento :  and  thus  the  rule  of  their  proceedings  is 
not  absoluta  potestas,  as  in  making  new  laws,  in 
that  conjuncture  as  before,  but  limitata  potestas,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 

32.  But  the  house  of  commons  have  only  power 
to  censure  the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point 
of  election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards  that 
house ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  power  so  much 
as  to  administer  an  oath  to  prepare  a  judgment 

33.  The  true  use  of  parliaments  in  this  kingdom 
is  very  excellent ;  and  they  would  be  often  called, 
as  the  afi^irs  of  the  kingdom  shall  require  ;  and  con- 
tinued as  long  as  is  necessary  and  no  longer :  for 
then  they  be  but  burdens  to  the  people,  by  reason 
of  the  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  which  their  just 
rights  and  privileges  are  religiously  to  be  observed 
and  maintained :  but  if  they  should  be  unjustly  en- 
larged beyond  their  true  bounds,  they  might  lessen 
the  just  power  of  the  crown,  it  borders  so  near  upon 
popularity. 

34.  All  this  while  I  have  spoken  concerning  the 
common  laws  of  England,  generally  and  properly  so 
called,  because  it  is  most  general  and  common  to 
almost  all  cases  and  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal : 
but  there  is  also  another  law,  which  is  called  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  confined  to  some 
few  heads,  and  that  is  not  to  be  neglected :  and  al- 
though 1  am  a  professor  of  the  common  law,  yet 
am  I  so  much  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  learning,  and 
of  my  native  country,  that  I  do  heartily  persuade 
that  the  professors  of  that  law,  called  civilians,  be- 
cause the  civil  law  is  their  guide,  should  not  be  dis- 
countenanced nor  discouraged:  else  whensoever  we 
shall  have  ought  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  state 
we  shall  be  at  a  miserable  loss,  for  want  of  learned 
men  in  that  profession. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  concern  councillors  of  state,  the  coun- 
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cil  table,  and  the  great  oflkes  and  officers  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  are  thoae  who  for  the  most  part 
furnish  out  that  honourable  board. 

1.  Of  counsellors  there  are  two  sorts:  the  first, 
consiliarii  nati,  as  I  may  term  them,  such  are  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  king's  sons  when 
he  hath  more ;  of  these  I  speak  not,  for  they  are 
naturally  bom  to  be  counsellors  to  the  king,  to  learn 
the  art  of  governing  betimes. 

2.  But  the  ordinary  sort  of  counsellors  are  such 
as  the  king  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their  worth 
and  abilities,  and  withal,  of  their  fidelities  to  his 
person  and  to  his  crown,  calleth  to  be  of  council  with 
him  in  his  ordinary  government.  And  the  council- 
table  is  so  called  from  the  place  where  they  ordi- 
narily assemble  and  sit  together ;  and  their  oath  is 
the  only  ceremony  used  to  make  them  such,  which 
is  solemnly  given  unto  them  at  their  first  admission : 
these  honourable  persons  are  from  thenceforth  of 
that  board  and  body  :  they  cannot  come  until  they 
be  thus  called,  and  the  king  at  his  pleasure  may 
spare  their  attendance ;  and  he  may  dispense  with 
their  presence  there,  which  at  their  own  pleasure 
they  may  not  do. 

3.  This  being  the  quality  of  their  service,  you 
may  easily  judge  what  care  the  king  should  use  in 
his  choice  of  them.  It  behoveth  that  they  be  per- 
sons  of  great  trust  and  fidelity,  and  also  of  wisdom 
and  judgment,  who  shall  thus  assist  in  bearing  up 
the  king's  throne,  and  of  known  experience  in 
public  affairs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young 
years,  to  train  them  up  in  that  trade,  and  so  fit  them 
for  those  weighty  affairs  against  the  time  of  greater 
maturity,  and  some  also  for  the  honour  of  their  per- 
sons :  but  these  two  sorts  are  not  to  be  tied  to  so  strict 
attendance  as  the  others,  from  whom  the  present  des- 
patch of  business  is  expected. 

5.  I  could  wish  that  their  number  might  not  be 
so  over-great,  the  persons  of  the  counsellors  would 
be  the  more  venerable:  and  I  know  that  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
bom  and  to  live  many  years,  was  not  so  much 
observed  for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wise  counciL 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy ^^ounsellor  to  a  king,  I  con- 
ceive, is  not  only  to  attend  the  council-board  at  the 
times  appointed,  and  there  to  consult  of  what  shall 
be  propounded ;  but  also  to  study  those  things  which 
may  advance  the  king's  honour  and  safety,  and  the 
good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  communicate  the  same 
to  the  king,  or  to  his  fellow-counsellors,  as  there 
shall  be  occasion.  And  this,  Sir,  will  concem  you 
more  than  others,  by  how  much  you  have  a  larger 
share  in  his  affections. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  shall  be  bold  to  desire  you  to 
recommend  to  his  Majesty;  that  when  any  new 
thing  shall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, that  no  counsellor  should  suddenly  deliver  any 
positive  opinion  thereof:  it  is  not  so  easy  with  all 
men  to  retract  their  opinions,  although  there  shall 
be  cause  for  it :  but  only  to  hear  it,  and  at  the  most 
but  to  break  it,  at  first,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
understood  against  the  next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  debated, 


and  seemeth  to  be  ready  for  a  resolotion ;  I  wish  it 
may  not  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  time  press  it,  lest  upon  second  co^t»- 
tions  there  should  be  cause  to  alter ;  which  is  not 
for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that  board. 

9.  I  wish  also  that  the  king  would  be  pletsfd  | 
sometimes  to  be  preAnt  at  that  board}  it  adds  i 
majesty  to  it:  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently 
there ;  that  would  render  it  less  esteemed  when  it  a 
become  common  ;  besides,  it  may  sometimes  make 
the  counsellors  not  be  so  free  in  their  debates  in  hU 
presence  as  they  would  be  in  his  absence. 

10.  Besides  the  giving  of  counsel,  the  eoiunsel- 
lors  are  bound  by  their  duties  ex  vi  termini^  as  wdl 
as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counsel ;  therefore  are 
they  called  "  de  privato  consilio  regis,"  and  "  » 
secretioribns  consiliis  regis:" 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  it 
not  fit  for  that  board,  the  entertaining  of  privst? 
causes  of  meum  et  tuum  ;  those  should  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  conrse  and  courts  of  justice. 

12.  As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the 
counsellors  themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  is  of 
the  clerks  of  the  council  also,  for  their  secreting  tl 
their  consultations :  and  methinks,  it  were  fit  thai 
his  Majesty  be  speedily  moved  to  give  a  strict  charge, 
and  to  bind  it  with  a  solemn  order,  if  it  be  not 
already  so  done,  that  no  copies  of  the  orders  of  that 
table  be  delivered  out  by  the  clerks  of  the  council, 
but  by  the  order  of  the  board ;  nor  any.  not  being 
a  counsellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the  council,  or  his  cle Hi« 
to  have  access  to  the  council  books :  and  to  that 
purpose,  that  the  servants  attending  the  derb 
of  the  council  be  bonnd  to  secrecy,  as  well  as  their 
masters. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  king- 
dom, 1  shall  say  little ;  for  the  most  part  of  them 
are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the  coon- 
sellorship;  and  therefore  the  same  rule  is  to  be 
observed  for  both,  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  die 
general,  only,  I  advise  this,  let  them  be  set  in  thoae 
places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  most  fit 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  persons,  I  conccire 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  have  some  of  eveiy 
sort,  as  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was ;  one 
bishop  at  the  least,  in  respect  of  questions  touching 
religion  or  church  government ;  one  or  more  skilled 
in  the  laws ;  some  for  martial  affairs ;  and  some  far 
foreign  affairs :  by  this  mixture  one  wiU  help 
another  in  all  things  that  shall  there  happen  to  he 
moved.  But  if  that  should  fail,  it  will  be  a  safe 
way,  to  consult  with  some  other  able  persons  weQ 
versed  in  that  point  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
consultation ;  which  yet  may  be  done  so  warily,  a« 
may  not  discover  the  main  end  therein. 

IV.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  you  in  nund  of 
foreign  negotiations,  and  embassies  to  or  with 
foreign  princes  or  states ;  wherein  I  shall  be  Ktile 
able  to  serve  you. 

1 .  Only,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in  the 
happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  wiU  be  no 
disreputation  to  follow :  she  did  vary  according  ^ 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  qinaStf  of  ibe 
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peraoiu  she  employed;  which  is  a  good  role  to 
go  by, 

2.  If  it  were  an  embassy  of  gratulation  or  cere- 
mony, which  must  not  be  neglected,  choice  was 
made  of  some  noble  person  eminent  in  place  and 
able  in  pnrse ;  and  he  would  take  it  as  a  mark  of 
favoar,  and  discharge  it  without  any  great  burden  to 
the  queen's  cofiers,  for  his  own  honour's  sake. 

3.  But  if  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  concern- 
ing affairs  of  state,  choice  was  made  of  some  sad 
person  of  known  judgment,  wisdom,  and  experience; 
And  not  of  a  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters ; 
Dor  of  a  mere  formal  man,  whatsoever  his  title  or 
outside  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  such,  some  young  towardly 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  usually  sent  also,  as 
assistants  or  attendants,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons ;  who  might  be  thereby  prepared  and 
fitted  for  the  like  employment,  by  this  means,  at 
another  turn. 

5.  In  their  company  were  always  sent  some  grave 
and  sad  men,  skilful  in  the  civil  laws,  and  some  in 
the  languages,  and  some  who  had  been  formerly 
conversant  in  the  courts  of  those  princes,  and  knew 
their  ways:  these  were  assistants  in  private,  but 
not  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs  in  public;  that 
would  detract  from  the  honour  of  the  principal 
tmbassador. 

6.  If  the  negotiations  were  about  merchants' 
affairs,  then  were  the  persons  employed  for  the 
most  part  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  assisted  with  some 
other  discreet  men ;  and  in  such,  the  charge  was 
ordinarily  defrayed  by  the  company  or  society  of 
merchants  whom  the  negotiation  concerned. 

7.  If  heger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to 
remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  observe  the  motions, 
and  to  hold  correspondence  with  them,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  presumed 
to  be  vigilant,  industrious,  and  discreet  men,  and 
had  the  language  of  the  place  whither  they  were 
sent ;  and  with  these  were  sent  such  as  were  hope- 
fbl  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  employment  at  another 
time. 

6.  Their  care  was,  to  give  true  and  timely  intelli- 
gence of  all  occurrences,  either  to  the  queen  herself, 
or  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  unto  whom  they  had 
their  immediate  relation. 

9.  Their  charge  was  always  borne  by  the  queen. 
My  p«td  out  of  the  exchequer,  in  such  proportion, 
u,  according  to  their  qualities  and  places,  might 
give  them  an  honourable  subsistence  there :  but  for 
the  reward  of  their  service,  they  were  to  expect  it 
Dpon  their  return,  by  some  such  preferment  ns  might 
\je  worthy  of  them,  and  yet  be  little  burden  to  the 
queen's  coffers  or  revenues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general 
instructions  in  writing,  which  might  be  communi- 
cated to  the  ministers  of  that  state  whither  they 
were  sent ;  and  they  had  also  private  instructions 
span  particular  occasions  :  and  at  their  return,  they 
*lid  always  render  an  account  of  some  things  to  the 
queen  herself,  of  some  things  to  the  body  of  the 
council,  and  of  some  others  to  the  secretaries  of  state ; 
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who  made  use  of  them,  or  communicated  them,  as 
there  was  cause. 

11.  In  those  days  there  was  a  constant  course 
held,  that  by  the  advice  of  the  secretaries,  or  some 
principal  counsellors,  there  were  always  sent  forth 
into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas  some  young  men, 
of  whom  good  hopes  were  conceived  of  their  toward- 
liness,  to  be  trained  up,  and  made  fit  for  such  public 
employments,  and  to  learn  the  languages.  This  was 
at  the  charge  of  the  queen,  which  was  not  much  ; 
for  they  travelled  but  as  private  gentlemen  ;  and  as 
by  their  indiistry  their  deserts  did  appear,  so  were 
they  farther  employed  or  rewarded.  This  course  I 
shall  recommend  unto  you,  to  breed  up  a  nursery  of 
such  public  plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which 
appertain  to  either;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and 
profession  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  please  God  to 
bless  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  years 
past  he  hath  done  :  and, 

1.  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  to  persuade  you  to 
the  advancing  of  it ;  nor  shall  you  need  to  persuade 
the  king  your  master  therein,  for  that  he  hath 
hitherto  been  another  Solomon  in  this  our  Israel, 
and  the  motto  which  he  hath  chosen,  "  Beati  paci- 
fic]," shows  his  own  judgment :  but  he  must  use  the 
means  to  preserve  it,  else  such  a  jewel  may  be  lost. 

2.  God  is  the  God  of  peace;  it  is  one  of  his 
attributes,  therefore  by  him  alone  we  must  pray, 
and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 

3.  And  the  king  must  not  neglect  the  just  ways 
for  it;  justice  is  the  best  protector  of  it  at  home, 
and  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it 
from  abroad. 

4.  Wars  are  either  foreign  or  civil ;  for  the  foreign 
war  by  the  king  upon  some  neighbour  nation,  I  hope 
we  are  secure ;  the  king  in  his  pious  and  just  dis- 
position is  not  inclinable  thereunto :  his  empire  is 
long  enough,  bounded  with  the  ocean,  as  if  the  very 
situation  thereof  had  taught  the  king  and  people  to 
set  up  their  rests,  and  say,  "  Ne  plus  ultra." 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  from  abroad;  only 
we  must  not  be  over-secure :  that  is  the  way  to 
invite  it 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an 
enemy,  if  the  ambition  or  malice  of  any  should  in- 
cite him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  shall  long 
live  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  attempts 
upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more 
assured :  in  the  first  place,  I  will  recommend  unto 
you  the  care  of  our  out-works,  the  navy  royal  and 
sliipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls 
thereof:  and  every  great  ship  is  an  impregnable 
fort ;  and  our  many  safe  and  commodious  ports  and 
havens,  in  every  of  these  kingdoms,  are  as  the  re- 
doubts to  secure  them. 

8.  For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the 
world  doth  equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  them ;  and  we  need  not  borrow  of 
any  other  iron  for  spikes,  or  nails  to  fasten  them  to- 
gether ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  providence 
used,  that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted. 
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9.  But  for  tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  we  are 
beholden  to  our  neighbours  for  them,  and  do  buy 
them  for  our  money;  that  must  be  foreseen  and 
laid  up  in  store  against  a  time  of  need,  and  not 
sought  for  when  we  are  to  use  them :  but  we  are 
much  to  blame  that  we  make  them  not  at  home ; 
only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  ships,  for 
burden  and  service  both,  no  nation  in  the  world 
exceeds  us ;  ship-wrights,  and  all  other  artisans 
belonging  to  that  trade,  must  be  cherished  and 
encouraged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  we  can 
have  at  home,  and  in  exchange  for  other  home  com- 
modities we  may  be  plentifully  supplied  from  our 
neighbours,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

12.  With  mariners  and  seamen  this  kingdom  is 
plentifully  furnished :  the  constant  trade  of  mer- 
chandising will  furnish  us  at  a  need ;  and  navigable 
rivers  will  repair  the  store,  both  to  the  navy  royal 
and  to  the  merchants,  if  they  be  set  on  work,  and 
well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  commanders  and  other 
officers  must  be  encouraged,  and  rise  by  degrees,  as 
their  fidelity  and  industry  deserve  it. 

[Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by,  as 
persons  unnecessary  for  the  time  :  let  arms  and  am- 
munition of  all  sorts  be  provided  and  stored  up,  as 
against  a  day  of  battle ;  let  the  ports  and  forts  be 
fitted  so,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  we  should  hear  of 
an  alarm :  such  a  known  providence  is  the  surest 
protection.  But  of  all  wars^  let  both  prince  and 
people  pray  against  a  war  in  our  own  bowels :  the 
king  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  must 
foresee  and  stop  such  a  storm,  and  if  it  fall  must 
allay  it ;  and  the  people  by  their  obedience  must 
decline  it.  And  for  a  foreign  war  intended  by  an 
invasion  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which 
are  large  enough,  and  are  naturally  bounded  with 
the  ocean,  1  have  no  opinion  either  of  the  justness 
or  fitness  of  it ;  and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to 
attempt  it  with  hope  of  success,  seeing  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them  to 
be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  their  own 
consent,  upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest ;  but 
to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to  suppress  rebels, 
the  subject  may  and  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit  The  whole  kingdom 
is  but  one  entire  body  ;  else  it  will  necessarily  be 
verified,  which  elsewhere  was  asserted,  "  Dum  sin- 
guli  pugnamus,  oranes  vincimur."] 

14.  Our  strict  league  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
our  near  neighbours  the  Hollanders  is  a  mutual 
strength  to  both  ;  the  shipping  of  both,  in  conjunc- 
ture, being  so  powerful,  by  God's  blessing,  as  no 
foreigners  will  venture  upon ;  this  league  and  friend- 
ship must  inviolably  be  observed. 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom  :  but  that  happy  union  of  both  king- 
doms under  one  sovereign,  our  gracious  king,  I  hope, 
hath  taken  away  all  occasions  of  breach  between 
the  two  nations.     Let  not   the  cause  arise   from 


England,  and  1  hope  the  Scots  will  not  adventure 
it;  or  if  they  do,  I  hope  they  will  find,  that  al- 
though to  our  king  they  were  his  first-bom  subjects, 
yet  to  England  belongs  the  birthright:  but  this 
should  not  be  any  cause  to  ofier  any  injoiy  to  them, 
nor  to  suffer  any  from  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  no  danger,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  but  a  civil  war,  from  which  God  of  bis 
mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  most  desperate  of 
all  others.  The  king's  wisdom  and  justice  must 
prevent  it,  if  it  may  be ;  or  if  it  should  happen, 
quod  absit,  he  must  quench  that  wild-fire  with  all 
the  diligence  that  possibly  can  be. 

1 7.  Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor 
can  be,  therefore  it  must  be  a  fire  within  the  bowels, 
or  nothing ;  the  cures  whereof  are  these,  remedium 
pneveniens,  which  is  the  best  physic,  either  to  a 
natural  body,  or  to  a  state,  by  just  and  equal  govern- 
ment to  take  away  the  occasion;  and  remediom 
puniens,  if  the  other  prevail  not:  the  aervice  and 
vigilancy  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  in  every  eountj, 
and  of  the  high  sheriff,  will  contribute  mach  herein 
to  our  security. 

18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  and 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  bumoars  and  ho* 
morists  must  be  discovered,  and  purged,  or  eut  off; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yet  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  hare 
a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither  be  with- 
out money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  nor  to 
depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which  may  Ui\ 
at  a  pinch. 

21.  He  must  also  have  a  magaaine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  prorided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  mimstew 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war,  either 
against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebellioo; 
which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which  dare,  not 
only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink,  and  cum, 
neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  aWc  to  govern 
themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  detene 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  eotv. 
perhaps  out  of  treachery  or  other  sinister  ends.  A 
steady  hand  in  governing  of  miHtary  affairs  is 
more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace,  because  »a 
error  committed  in  war  may,  perhaps,  prove  irre- 
mediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and  the 
king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when  a 
civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have  been 
found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded,  yen, 
and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treacheiw^ 
who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished;  and 
the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  iriendsnnd  Wto»««» 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  boW«1*B9tc<* 
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csrbone  nigra    And  so  I  shall  leave  them,  and  this 
part  of  tlie  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I  begin 
vidi  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth  the 
fobjeets  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a  found- 
ation to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others,  which 
maUIeth  them  to  lire  plentifully  and  happily. 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
yoor  eonsidemtioD  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  wiU  enable  the  kingdom  for  com  for  the  na- 
trre%  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
haire  known,  more  than  once,  when,  in  times  of 
^rtb,  in  queen  Elisabeth's  days,  it  drained  much 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with  com  from 
foreign  parts. 

2.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
knsbsndry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 
marl^  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it  mill 
ant  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  thereof,  and 
rocouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  k  soil  and  air  fit  for 
ihtm,  if  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea  voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as  are 
fit  for  flood ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen  gardens, 
and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
sod  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
fklanters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
wss  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  commend- 
able, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for  building 
and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in  from 
the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea,  and  from 
fivsh  waters  also. 

S.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  exceed- 
ing fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  housewived,  are 
oceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests 
^  chases,  more  remote  from  the  king's  access,  and 
frotn  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always  there 
be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  commoners  have 
no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  ^onld  be 
^ery  profitable;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
^ttghts  of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
vith  ease  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an 
tmknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many  places 
tlierein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign  parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the  king- 
"lom,  jf  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
v^ng  of  costly  laces;  and,  if  they  be  brought 


from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in  great 
esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were  made  by 
the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would  make  a  yard 
of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manufacture,  would  be 
five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especiaUy  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places,  not 
only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the  English 
horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and  swiftness  toge< 
ther,  not  being  inferior  to  the  horses  of  any  other 
kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  value,  and 
set  many  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it  were 
great  pity  they  should  not  be  industriously  followed. 

1 7.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to  that 
of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours  within 
half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind,  can  show 
us  the  use  and  value  thereof;  and,  doubtless,  there 
is  sea-room  enough  for  both  nations  without  offend- 
ing one  another;  and  it  would  exceedingly  support 
the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
drive  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  managed, 
it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase  the  wealth 
thereof :  care  being  taken,  that  the  exportation  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  importation :  for  then  the  balance 
of  trade  must  of  necessity  be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
returns  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

20.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that  mo- 
nopolies, which  are  the  cankers  of  all  trading,  be 
not  admitted  under  specious  colours  of  public  good. 

21 .  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  understand- 
ing were  granted,  and  well  pursued,  to  give  order 
for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that  this  com- 
mission were  subordinate  to  the  council-board ;  it  is 
conceived  it  would  produce  notable  effects. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
outlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profitable 
also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances ;  as,  the  situation,  near 
the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  intercourse 
with  England ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and  climate, 
as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the  English, 
rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat ;  that  it  be  stored 
with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which  are  naturally 
in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such  as  will  probably 
be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other  conveniencies,  and  for 
breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it  hath  rivers,  both  for  pas- 
sage between  place  and  place,  and  for  fishing  nlso, 
if  it  may  be ;  that  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but 
that  there  may  be  elbow-room  enough  *for  them, 
and  for  the  adventives  also ;  all  which  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  West  Indies. 
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2.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already  planted 
by  the  subjects  of  any  christian  prince  or  state,  nor 
over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their  plantation.  And 
it  would  be  more  convenient,  to  be  chosen  by  some 
of  those  gentlemen  or  merchants  which  move  first 
in  the  work,  than  to  be  designed  nnto  them  from 
the  king :  for  it  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile  j  so  the 
colonies  must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king, 
and  not  by  his  command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ;  who 
although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must  have 
the  power  of  a  viceroy :  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  most  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined  with 
him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection ;  so 
they  must  receive  some  general  instructions,  how  to 
dispose  of  themselves,  when  they  come  there,  which 
must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  must  be  the  common  law  of 
Englan^ ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  not 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first ; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then  to 
have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of  some 
able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit,  that  by 
the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordinate  under 
some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this  realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plant- 
ations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together ;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one  from 
the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the  weaker. 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses,  such 
as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  more  leisure, 
such  as  may  be  better ;  and  they  first  must  plant  for 
eom  and  cattle,  &c.  for  food  and  necessary  suste- 
nance ;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge  themselves  for 
those  things  which  may  be  for  profit  and  pleasure, 
and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  first  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  had,  and  minerals  there  fotmd, 
perhaps,  of  the  richest ;  howsoever,  the  mines  out 


of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seas  and  waters  sdp 
joining,  may  be  found  in  abundance. 

11.  In  a  short  time  they  may  build  vessels  and 
ships  also,  for  traflic  with  the  parts  near  adjoining, 
and  with  England  also,  from  whence  they  may  hefxa* 
nished  with  such  things  as  they  may  want,  and,  in 
exchange  or  barter,  send  from  thence  other  thingSi 
with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature  or  art,  thej 
may  abound. 

12.  But  these  things  would  by  all  means  be  pre- 
vented; that  no  known  bankrupt,  for  shelter ;  nor 
known  murderer  or  other  wicked  person,  to  aToid 
the  law  ;  nor  known  heretic  or  schismatic,  be  8uf> 
fered  to  go  into  those  countries ;  or,  if  they  do  creep 
in  there,  not  to  be  harboured  or  continued ;  else, 
the  place  would  receive  them  ^naught,  and  retan 
them  into  England,  upon  all  occasions,  worse. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  edour  of  driving  % 
trade  thither  or  from  thence,  be  suffered  to  work 
upon  their  necessities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  these  incoDrenitnccs, 
which  will  insensibly  grow  upon  them,  that  the  king 
be  pleased  to  erect  a  subordinate  council  in  England. 
whose  care  and  charge  shall  be,  to  advise^  and  pat 
in  execution,  all  things  which  shall  be  found  fit  far 
the  good  of  those  new  plantations:  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  shall  give  an  account  of  their  proceediogi 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  council-board,  and  from  then 
receive  such  directions  as  may  best  agree  with  the 
government  of  that  place. 

15.  That  the  king's  reasonable  profit  be  not  neg- 
lected, partly  upon  reservation  of  moderate  reoti 
and  services ;  and  partly  upon  customs ;  and  pAitly 
upon  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise; 
which  for  a  convenient  time  after  the  plantatioo 
begin,  would  be  very  easy,  to  encourage  the  woil: 
but,  after  it  is  well  settled,  may  be  raised  to  a  eoiw 
siderable  proportion,  worthy  the  acceptation. 

[Yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  obaerred  in  these 
undertakings. 

1.  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  such  an  empkiy- 
ment ;  for  that  were  a  banishment,  and  not  a  serried 
fit  for  a  free  man., 

2.  That  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plants 
ations  abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  ontlswi, 
or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent  for  liack  upcn 
the  first  notice ;  such  persons  are  not  fit  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under 
pretence  of  planting  religion :  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  sent  thither  be  governed  ic- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whereof  they  vt, 
and  still  must  be  subjects. 

5.  To  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  religion. 
and  the  same  disciph'ne  for  church  gorenuuent, 
without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabaptism,  left 
they  should  be  drawn  into  factions  and  schisms*  scd 
that  place  receive  them  there  bad,  and  send  them 
back  worse. 

6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  I  fades  mA 
manufactures,  such  as  the  clime  will  best  fit,  ^ 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  this  kingdom,  and  letstn 
to  them  an  exchange  of  things  neceasaiy^ 
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7.  That  they  be  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
Diiitary  p(u1,  as  they  may  defend  themselTes ;  lest, 
m  a.  fudden,  they  be  exposed  as  a  prey  to  some 
ilher  nation,  when  they  have  fitted  the  colony  for 
tern. 

S.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thenee,  in  such 
t  manner  as  some  few  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
■ider  colour  of  furnishing  the  colony  with  neces-* 
Mriea,  may  not  grind  them,  so  as  shaU  always  keep 
(hem  in  poverty. 

9.  To  plaee  over  them  such  governors  as  may  be 
[■alified  in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the  place, 
tnd  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  industry 
iC  one  man  hath  settled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by 
JBsin nation  or  misinformation,  may  not  supplant 
biffl  without  a  just  cause,  which  is  the  discourage- 
Bent  of  all  faithful  endeavours. 

1 1 .  That  the  king  will  appoint  commissioners  in 
the  nature  of  a  eoundl,  who  may  superintend  the 
works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what  concerns  the 
eobmies,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  king,  or 
to  his  council  of  state. 

Agai^  For  matter  of  trade,  I  confess  it  is  out  of 
«y  profession ;  yet  in  that  I  shall  make  a  conjecture 
slio,  and  propound  some  things  to  you,  whereby,  if 
1  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  may  advance  the 
{pood  of  your  country  and  profit  of  yonr  master. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  thus 
kid,  that  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
store  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign ;  so 
ve  shall  be  sore  that  the  stocks  of  the  kingdom 
itkaO  yearly  inerease,  for  then  the  balance  of  trade 
mast  be  returned  in  money  or  bullion. 

3.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  let 
Mt  the  merchant  return  toys  and  vanities,  as  some* 
times  it  was  elsewhere  apes  and  peacocks,  but  solid 
merchandise,  first  for  necessity,  next  for  pleasure, 
bot  not  for  luxury. 

3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained, 
*bich  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have 
ioduced ;  and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern : 
let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  more  vain,  that 
of  the  foshioo,  be  avoided.  I  have  ^eard  that  in 
Spun,  a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this  I  wish  we  might 
nnitste,  they  do  allow  the  players  and  courtesans 
^t  Tsaity  of  rich  and  costly  clothes  s  but  to  sober 
men  and  matrons  they  permit  it  not  upon  pain  of 
infiimy ;  a  severer  punishment  upon  ingenuous  natures 
than  s  pecuniary  mulct. 

4.  The  excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas  would  be  avoided ;  wise 
men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  would  there  might 
U  s  law  to  restrain  fools.  The  excess  of  wine  costs 
tbe  kingdom  much,  and  returns  nothing  but  surfeits 
sod  diseases;  were  we  as  wise  as  easily  we  might 
^  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  if  we  would 
Bceds  be  drunk  with  wines,  we  might  be  drunk  with 
Mf  the  cost. 

5.  If  we  must  be  vain  and  superfluous  in  laces 
Bsd  embroideries,  which  are  more  costly  than  either 
nnn  or  comely,  let  the  curiosity  be  the  manufac- 
tnn  of  the  natives^  then  it  should  not  be  verified  of 
V  **  matertam  snperabat  opus." 


6.  But  instead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which  are 
either  brought  from  beyond  sea,  or  wrought  here  by 
the  hands  of  strangers,  let  us  advance  the  native 
eonomodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  employ  our 
countrymen  before  strangers ;  let  us  turn  the  wools 
of  the  land  into  clothes  and  stufifs  of  our  own  growth, 
and  the  hemp  and  flax  growing  here  into  linen 
cloth  and  cordage:  it  a*ould  set  many  thousand 
hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one  shilling  worth  of 
the  materials  would  by  industry  be  multiplied  to 
five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twenty  times  more  in 
the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public  good,  I 
would  above  all  others  commend  to  your  care  the 
encouragement  to  be  given  to  husbandry,  and  the 
improving  of  lands  for  tillage;  there  is  no  such 
usury  as  this.  The  king  cannot  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  these  islands,  which  make  up  his  empire,  the 
ocean  being  the  unremovable  wall  which  encloseth 
them ;  but  he  may  enlarge  and  multiply  the  revenue 
thereof  by  this  honest  and  harmless  way  of  good 
husbandry. 

8.  A  Tcry  great  help  unto  trade  are  navigable 
rivers ;  they  are  so  many  indraughts  to  attain  wealth ; 
wherefore  by  art  and  industry  let  them  be  made ; 
but  let  them  not  be  turned  to  private  profit. 

9.  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  you,  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  that  Indian  wealth,  which 
this  island  and  the  seas  thereof  excel  in,  the  hidden 
and  rich  treasure  of  fishing.  Do  we  want  an  ex- 
ample to  follow  P  I  may  truly  say  to  the  English, 
**  Go  to  the  pismire,  thou  sluggard."  I  need  not 
expound  the  text:  half  a  day's  sail  with  a  good 
wind,  will  show  the  mineral  and  the  miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  these  it  will  be  worthy  the 
care  of  a  subordinate  council,  to  whom  the  ordering 
of  these  things  may  be  committed,  and  they  give  an 
account  thereof  to  the  state.] 

VIII.  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I 
propounded,  which  is,  the  curiality. 

The  other  did  properly  concern  the  king,  in  his 
royal  capacity,  as  pater  patriee ;  this  more  properly 
as  pater-familias :  and  herein, 

1.  I  shall  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only,  put 
you  in  mind,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person, 
both  in  respect  of  his  household  or  court,  and  in 
respect  of  his  whole  kingdom,  for  a  little  kingdom 
is  but  as  a  great  household,  and  a  great  household 
as  a  little  kingdom,  must  be  exemplary,  "  Regis  ad 
exemplum,"  etc.  But  for  this  Qod  be  praised,  our 
charge  is  easy;  for  our  gracious  roaster,  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  justice  and  bounty,  may  be,  and 
is,  not  only  fair  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but 
to  foreign  princes  also ;  yet  he  is  still  but  a  man, 
and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful ;  and,  be- 
ing discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with  him. 

2.  But  your  greatest  care  must  be,  that  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  for  you  roust  give  roe  leave  to  be 
plain  with  you,  for  so  is  your  injunction  laid  upon 
me,  yourself  in  the  first  place,  who  are  first  in  the 
eye  of  all  men,  give  no  just  cause  of  scandal ;  either 
by  light,  or  vain,  or  by  oppressive  carriage. 

3.  The  great  ofi^cers  of  the  king's  household  had 
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need  be  both  discreet  and  provident  penons,  both  for 
his  honour  and  for  his  thrift ;  they  must  look  both 
ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted :  yet  in  the 
choice  of  them  there  is  more  latitude  left  to  affec- 
tion, than  in  the  choice  of  counsellors,  and  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  before  touched,  which  must 
always  be  made  choice  of  merely  out  of  judgment; 
for  in  them  the  public  hath  a  great  interest. 

[And  yet  in  these,  the  choice  had  need  be  of 
honest  and  faithful  servants,  as  well  as  of  comely 
outsides,  who  can  bow  the  knee,  and  kiss  the  hand, 
and  perform  other  services,  of  small  importance 
compared  with  this  of  public  employment  King 
David,  Psal.  ci  6,  7$  propounded  a  rule  to  himself 
for  the  choice  of  his  courtiers.  He  was  a  wise  and 
a  good  king ;  and  a  wise  and  a  good  king  shall  do 
well  to  follow  such  a  good  example  :  and  if  he  find 
any  to  be  faulty,  which  perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be 
discovered,  let  him  take  on  him  this  resolution  as 
king  David  did,  **  There  shall  no  deceitful  person 
dwell  in  my  house."  But  for  such  as  shall  bear 
office  in  the  king's  house,  and  manage  the  expenses 
thereof,  it  is  much  more  requisite  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  such  servants,  both  for  his  thrift  and  for 
his  honour.] 

4.  For  the  other  ministerial  officers  in  court,  as, 
for  distinction'  sake,  they  may  be  termed,  there  must 
also  be  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon  them.  They 
have  usually  risen  in  the  household  by  degrees,  and 
it  is  a  noble  way,  to  encourage  faithful  service: 
but  the  king  must  not  bind  himself  to  a  necessity 
herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  ex  debito  :  neither 
must  he  alter  it,  without  an  apparent  cause  for  it : 
but  to  displace  any  who  are  in,  upon  displeasure, 
which  for  the  most  part  happeneth  upon  the  inform- 
ation of  some  great  man,  is  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  unless  there  be  a  manifest  cause  for  it. 

5.  In  these  things  you  may  sometimes  interpose, 
to  do  just  and  good  offices ;  but  for  the  general,  I 
should  rather  advise,  meddle,  little,  but  leave  the 
ordering  of  those  household  affiiirs  to  the  white- 
staffii,  which  are  those  honourable  persons,  to  whom 
it  properly  belongeth  to  be  answerable  to  the  king 
for  it ;  and  to  those  other  officers  of  the  green-cloth, 
who  are  subordinate  to  them,  as  a  kind  of  council, 
and  a  court  of  justice  also. 

6.  Yet  for  the  green-cloth  law,  take  it  in  the 
largest  sense,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than 
it  is  regulated  by  the  just  rules  of  the  common  laws 
of  England. 

7.  Towards  the  support  of  his  Majesty's  own 
table,  and  of  the  prince's,  and  of  his  necessary 
officers,  his  Majesty  hath  a  good  health  by  purvey- 
ance, which  justly  is  due  unto  him ;  and,  if  justly  used, 
is  no  great  burden  to  the  subject;  but  by  the  pur- 
veyors and  other  under-officers  is  many  times  abused. 
In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  think,  it  is  already 
reduced  to  a  certainty  in  money ;  and  if  it  be  indif- 
ferently and  discreetly  managed,  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  to  settle  it  so  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom; yet  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time:  for 
that  will  be  the  best  and  safest,  both  for  the  king 
and  people. 

8.  The  king  must  be  put  in  mind  to  preserve  the 


revenues  of  his  crown,  both  certain  and  cafuftl,  with- 
out diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treasore  io  ata» 
against  a  time  of  extremity ;  empty  coffers  give  ao 
ill  sound,  and  make  the  people  many  times  fatgKi 
their  duty,  thinking  that  the  king  must  be  beholden 
to  them  for  his  supplies. 

9.  I  shall  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  he  veward 
any  of  his  servants  with  the  benefit  of  fbrfiritares, 
eiUier  by  fines  in  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  or 
high  commission  courts,  or  other  courts  of  jostice, 
or  that  diey  should  be  £umed  out,  or  bestowed  upon 
any,  so  much  as  by  promise,  before  jodgment  given ; 
it  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  honoaraUle. 

10.  Besides  matters  of  serious  consideratiant  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  there  must  be  times  for  pas- 
times and  disports:  when  there  is  a  queen  and  Isydies 
of  honour  attending  her,  there  most  sometiiiies  be 
masques,  and  revels,  and  interludes;  and  when 
there  is  no  queen,  or  princess,  as  now,  yet  at  festi- 
vals, and  for  entertainment  of  strangers,  or  uptm 
such  occasions,  they  may  be  fit  also :  yet  care  would 
be  taken,  that  in  such  cases  they  be  set  off  more 
with  wit  and  activity  than  with  costly  and  wasteful 
expenses. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lomk 
and  chivalry  of  the  court,  I  rather  commend,  in  dtctr 
turns  and  seasons,  the  riding  of  the  great  horse,  the 
tilts,  the  barriers,  tennis,  and  hunting,  which  are 
more  for  the  health  and  strength  of  those  who  exei^ 
dse  them,  than  in  an  effeminate  way  to  please 
themselves  and  others. 

And  now  the  prince  groweth  up  fast  to  be  a  man, 
and  is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition ;  it  would 
be  an  irreparable  stain  and  dishonour  upon  yon. 
having  that  access  unto  him,  if  you  should  midead 
him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  misled  by  any  loose  or  flat> 
tering  parasites :  the  whole  kingdom  hath  a  deep 
interest  in  his  virtuous  education ;  and  if  you*  keep- 
ing that  distance  which  is  fit,  do  humbly  interpose 
yourself,  in  such  a  case  he  will  one  day  give  yoo 
thunks  for  it 

12.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  sometimes  be  used 
for  recreation,  when  field-sports  cannot  be  had ;  bet 
not  to  use  it  as  a  mean  to  spend  the  time,  mueh  less 
to  mispend  the  thrift  of  the  gamesters. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  i  I  have  mo 
over  these  things  as  I  first  propounded  them ;  please 
you  to  make  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  you 
shall  see  occasion;  or  to  lay  them  by,  as  yoo 
shall  think  best,  and  to  add  to  them,  as  yoo  daily 
may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  must  be  bold,  again,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
present  condition  ;  you  are  in  the  quality  of  a  cea- 
tinel ;  if  you  sleep,  or  neglect  your  charge,  yoo  are 
an  undone  man,  and  you  may  fell  much  faster  tbsn 
you  have  risen. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  you  o^  wkteh 
nearly  concerns  yourself;  you  serve  a  grest  vd 
gracious  master,  and  there  is  a  most  hopefbl  yooog 
prince,  whom  you  must  not  desert;  it  behoves  yoo 
to  carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  them 
both  :  adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  yoa  foiytt 
the  father,  who  raised  you  to  thishei^iti  nor  be 
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pa  so  obsequions  to  the  father,  that  you  gire  just 
mime  to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him : 
lat  carry  yourself  with  that  judgment,  as,  if  it  be 
KMsible,  may  please  and  content  them  both ;  which, 
mly,  2  belicTe,  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  you  to 
\o :   so  may  you  live  long  beloved  of  both. 

[If  yofi  find  in  these  or  any  other  your  observ- 
itjons,  which  doubtless  are  much  better  than  these 
Dome  collections,  any  thing  which  you  would  have 
Either  the  father  or  the  son  to  take  to  heart,  an  ad- 
noDitioa  from  a  dead  author,  or  a  caveat  from  an 


impartial  pen,  whose  aim  neither  was  nor  can  be 
taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by  design,  will  prevail 
more  and  take  better  impression  than  a  downright 
advice ;  which  perhaps  may  be  mistaken  as  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially. 

Thus  may  you  live  long  a  happy  instrument  for 
yotfr  king  and  country ;  you  shall  not  be  a  meteor  or 
a  blazing  star,  but  Stella  fixa :  happy  here  and  more 
happy  hereafter.  "  Deus  manu  su4  te  ducat:"] 
which  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  most  obliged  and  devoted  Servant. 


AN 


ADVERTISEMENT  TOUCHING  AN  HOLY  WAR. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCXXII. 


TO  THE   RIGHT   REVEREND   FATHER   IN  GOD, 


LANCELOT  ANDREWS, 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER,  AND  COUNSELLOR  OF  ESTATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

My  lord, 

Amongst  consultations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity  in 
others.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impression  than  arguments ;  and  besides,  they  certify  us,  that  which 
the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  sadsfinction ;  "  that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  us."  This  they  do  the 
better,  by  how  much  the  examples  are  liker  in  circumstances  to  our  own  case;  and  more  especially  if 
they  fall  upon  persons  that  are  greater  and  worthier  than  ourselves.  For  as  it  savoureth  of  vanity,  to 
match  ourselves  highly  in  our  own  conceit;  so  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  good  sound  conclusion,  that  if  our 
betters  have  sustained  the  like  events,  we  have  the  less  cause  to  be  grieved. 

In  this  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though  as  a  christian,  I  have  tasted, 
through  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.  Having  therefore,  through  the  variety  of  my  reading, 
set  before  me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  latter  times,  my  thought,  I  confess,  have  chiefly  stayed 
upon  three  particulars,  as  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  resembling.  All  three  persons  that  had  held 
chief  place  of  authority  in  their  countries ;  all  three  ruined,  not  by  war,  or  by  any  other  disaster,  but  by 
justice  and  sentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals ;  all  three  famous  writers,  insomuch  as  the  remembrance 
of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  posterity  but  as  a  little  picture  of  night-work,  remaining  amongst  the  fair 
and 'excellent  tables  of  their  acts  and  works  :  and  all  three,  if  that  were  any  thing  to  the  matter,  fit  ex- 
amples to  quench  any  roan's  ambition  of  rising  again ;  for  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  restored  with 
great  glory,  but  to  their  farther  ruin  and  destruction,  ending  in  a  violent  death.  The  men  were,  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  and  Seneca;  persons  that  I  durst  not  claim  affinity  with,  except  the  similitude  of  our  for- 
tunes had  contracted  it.  When  I  had  cast  mine  eyes  upon  these  examples,  I  was  carried  on  farther  to 
observe,  how  they  bid  bear  their  fortunes,  and  principally,  how  they  did  employ  their  times,  being 
banished,  and  disabled  for  public  business :  to  the  end  that  I  might  learn  by  them ;  and  that  they  might 
be  as  well  my  counsellors  as  my  comforters.  Whereupon  I  happened  to  note  how  diversely  their  fortunes 
wrought  upon  them  ;  especially  in  that  point  at  which  I  did  most  aim,  which  was  the  employing  of  their 
times  and  pens.  In  Cicero,  I  saw  that  during  his  banishment,  which  was  almost  two  years,  he  was  so 
softened  and  dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish  epistles.  And  yet,  in  mine  opinion,  he 
had  least  reason  of  the  three  to  be  discouraged:  for  that  although  it  was  judged,  and  judged  by  the  high- 
t«t  kind  of  judgment,  in  form  of  statute  or  law,  that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  con- 
fiscated and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  and  thnt  it  should  be  highly  penal  for  any  man  to  pro- 
pound a  repeal ;  yet  his  case  even  then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy ;  for  it  was  but  a  tempest  of 
popularity  which  overthrew  him.     Demosthenes  contrariwise,  though  his  case  was  foul,  being  condemned 
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for  bribery,  and  not  simple  bribery,  but  bribery  in  the  nature  of  treason  and  disloyalty,  yet  nevertbeksi 
took  so  little  knowledge  of  bis  fortune,  as  during  his  banishment  he  did  much  busy  faimselC  and  inter- 
meddle with  matters  of  state ;  and  took  upon  him  to  counsel  the  state,  as  if  he  had  been  still  at  thebela, 
by  letters ;  as  appears  by  some  epistles  of  his  which  are  extant.  »Seneca,  indeed,  who  was  coodenuvd 
for  many  corruptions  and  crimes,  and  banished  into  a  solitary  island,  kept  a  moan ;  and  though  his  pea 
did  not  freeze,  yet  he  abstained  from  intruding  into  matters  of  business ;  but  spent  bis  time  in  vrithif 
books  of  excellent  argument  and  use  for  all  ages ;  though  he  might  hare  made  better  choice,  sometimes, 
of  his  dedications. 

These  examples  confiimed  me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was  otherwise  inclined,  to  speod  mj 
time  wholly  in  writing ;  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God  hath 
given  me,  not  as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks,  or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not 
break.  Therefore  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part  of  my  "  Instauration ;"  which  is  the  work,  thit 
in  mine  own  judgment,  si  nunquam  fallit  imago,  I  do  most  esteem ;  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new  parti 
thereof.  And  although  I  have  received  from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas,  testimonies  touching  that  work, 
such  as  beyond  which  1  could  not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse  an  argument ;  yet  nevertheless  1  hafc 
just  cause  to  doubt,  that  it  flies  too  high  over  men's  heads :  I  have  a  purpose  therefore,  though  I  break 
the  order  of  time,  to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense,  by  some  patterns  of  a  *'  Natural  Story  and  InquisiHoe.'' 
And  again,  for  that  my  book  of  "  Advancement  of  Learning "  may  be  some  preparative,  or  key,  for  the 
better  opening  of  the  <*  Instauration ;"  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old;  whereas  tbt 
**  Instauration  "  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than  with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taite'i 
sake ;  I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of  that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  witboit 
great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof,  especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth  die 
partition  of  sciences ;  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it  may  serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  **  Instauration," 
and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part.  Again,  because  I  cannot  altogether  desert  the  civil  person  that  I  hare 
bom ;  which  if  I  should  forget,  enough  would  remember ;  I  have  also  entered  into  a  work  touching  Lavt, 
propounding  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  d 
philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  And 
although  it  be  true,  that  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest,  or  recompilement  of  the  lavs  al 
mine  own  nation ;  yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  mine  oro 
forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid  it  aside.  Now  having  in  the  work  of  my  **  Instauration"  had  in  contempUtioo 
the  general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the 
general  good  of  men  likewise  in  societ>\  and  the  dowries  of  government ;  I  thought  in  duty  I  owed  some- 
what unto  my  own  country,  which  1  ever  loved  ;  insomuch  as  although  my  place  hath  been  Car  above  my 
desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  place; 
no  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  hcoour: 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  work  of  "  The  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh."  As  for  my 
''  Essays,"  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreations  of  my  other 
studies,  and  in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue  them  ;  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings 
would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than 
those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  account  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  of 
his  own  writings  before  his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a 
man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

But  revolving  with  myself  my  writings,  as  well  those  which  I  have  published,  as  those  which  I  had 
in  hand,  methought  they  went  all  into  the  city,  and  none  into  the  temple ;  where,  because  I  have  foand 
so  great  consolation,  I  desire  likewise  to  make  some  poor  oblation.  Therefore  I  have  chosen  an  argv- 
ment,  mixt  of  religious  and  civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  mixt  between  contemplative  and  actire. 
For  who  can  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  an  exoriere  aliquis  P  Great  matters,  especially  if  they  be  reli- 
gious, have,  many  times,  small  beginnings  :  and  the  platform  may  draw  on  the  building.  This  work« 
because  I  was  ever  an  enemy  to  flattering  dedications,  I  have  dedicated  to  your  lordship,  in  respect  of  our 
ancient  and  private  acquaintance ;  and  because  amongst  the  men  of  our  times  I  hold  you  in  special 
reverence. 

Your  Lordship's  loving  Friend, 

FB.  ST.  ALBAN. 


THE   PERSONS    THAT    SPEAK  : 

EUSEBIUS,  GAMALIEL,  ZEBED^US,  MARTIUS,  EUPOLIS,  POLLIO. 


There  met  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  Eupolis, 
*Eusebius,  Zebedsus,  Gamaliel,  Martins,  all  persons 

*  Characters  of  the  persons.    Eusebius  beareth  tho  cha- 
racter of  a  moderate  divine :  Oaunaliel  of  a  protcstant  zealot : 


of  eminent  quality,  but  of  several  dispositions.    Bo- 
polis  himself  was  also  present ;  and  while  tbey  wm 

ZebedsBM  of  a  Roman  catholic  zealot:  Maitios  afaonl^ 
man :  Eupolis  of  a  politic :  PoUio  of  a  courtier. 
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et  ta  oonference,  PoUio  came  in  to  them  from  court; 
nd  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  after  his  witty  and 
ikaunt  manner,  he  said, 

Pcliio,  Here  be  four  of  you,  I  think,  were  able 
9  make  a  good  world ;  for  you  are  as  differing  as 
he  foar  elements,  and  yet  you  are  friends.  As  for 
lupolia,  because  he  is  temperate,  and  without 
«;Bion,  he  may  be  the  fifth  essence. 
Eupo/ts.  If  we  five,  PoIHo,  make  the  great  world, 
on  alone  make  the  little ;  because  you  profess,  and 
iractise  both,  to  refer  all  things  to  yourself.  Pollio, 
Lnd  what  do  they  that  practise  it,  and  profess  it  not  ? 
iupolu.  They  are  the  leas  hardy,  and  the  more 
^gerous.  But  come  and  sit  down  with  us,  for  we 
rere  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Christendom  at  this 
lay ;  wherein  we  would  be  glad  also  to  have  your 
rpinion.  Pollio,  My  lords,  I  have  journeyed  this 
Doming,  and  it  is  now  the  heat  of  the  day ;  there- 
ore  your  lordships'  discourses  had  need  content  my 
?arB  very  well,  to  make  them  entreat  mine  eyes  to 
leep  open.  But  yet  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
iwake  you,  when  I  think  your  discourses  do  but 
deep,  I  will  keep  watch  the  best  1  can.  Eupolis. 
fou  cannot  do  us  a  greater  favour.  Only  I  fear  you 
Rrill  think  all  our  discourses  to  be  but  the  better  sort 
)f  dreams ;  for  good  wishes  without  power  to  effect, 
ire  not  much  more.  But,  Sir,  when  ydu  came  in, 
Uartitts  had  both  raised  our  attentions,  and  affected 
Q8  with  some  speech  he  had  begun ;  and  it  falleth 
wt  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsiness ;  for  it  seemed 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  a  war.  And  therefore,  Mar- 
lins, if  it  please  you,  to  begin  again  j  for  the  speech 
»as  such,  as  deserve th  to  be  heard  twice ;  and  I 
Msure  you,  your  auditory  is  not  a  little  amended  by 
ibc  presence*  of  Pollio.  Martius.  When  you  came 
in,  PoIKo,  r  was  saying  freely  to  these  lords,  that  I 
had  observed,  how  by  the  space  now  of  half  a  cen- 
tnry  of  years,  there  had  been,  if  I  may  speak  it,  a 
)nnd  of  meanness  in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of 
Christendom.  Wars  with  subjects,  like  an  angry 
TOtt  for  a  man's  own,  that  might  be  better  ended  by 
accord.  Some  petty  acquests  of  a  town,  or  a  spot 
of  territory  ;  like  a  farmer's  purchase  of  a  close  or 
nook  of  ground,  that  lay  fit  for  him.  And  although 
the  wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a 
Portugal,  or  a  Bohemia,  yet  these  wars  were  but  as 
the  wars  of  heathens,  of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or 
Rome,  for  secular  interest,  or  ambition,  not  worthy 
the  warfare  of  christians.  The  church,  indeed, 
twketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
nations  and  isles,  and  it  is  well:  but  this  is  "Ecce 
n«w  gUdios  hie."  The  christian  princes  and  po- 
tenlates  are  they  that  are  wanting  to  the  propaga- 
^on  of  the  faith  by  their  arms.  Yet,  our  Lord, 
thttgaid  on  earth,  to  the  disciples,  "Ite  et  praedi- 
^te,"  laid  from  heaven  to  Constantine,  "  In  hoc 
«gno  ?lnce."  What  christian  soldier  is  there  that 
^iU  not  be  touched  with  a  religious  emulation  to 
•««  an  order  of  Jesus,  or  of  St  Francis,  or  of  St 
Augnitinc,  do  such  service,  for  enlarging  the  chris- 
tian borders;  and  an  order  of  St  Jago,  or  St. 
Michael,  or  St  George,  only  to  robe,  and  feast,  and 
IJ'iomj  rites  and  observances?  Surely  the  mer- 
^»wtti  themselves  shall  rise  in  judgment  against  the 


princes  and  nobles  of  Europe ;  for  they  have  made 
a  great  path  in  the  seas,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world ; 
and  set  forth  ships,  and  forces,  of  Spanish,  English, 
and  Dutch,  enough  to  make  China  tremble :  and  all 
this,  for  pearl,  or  stone,  or  spices :  but  for  the  pearl 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the  spouse's 
garden,  not  a  mast  hath  been  set  up :  nay,  they  can 
make  shift  to  shed  christian  blood  so  far  off  amongst 
themselves,  and  not  a  drop  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
But  let  me  recall  myself;  I  must  acknowledge,  that 
within  the  space  of  finy  years,  whereof  I  spake, 
there  have  been  three  noble  and  memorable  actions 
upon  the  infidels,  wherein  the  christian  hath  been 
the  invader:  for  where  it  is  upon  the  defensive,  I 
reckon  it  a  war  of  nature,  and  not  of  piety.  The 
first  was,  that  fiimous  and  fortunate  war  by  sea,  that 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Lepanto ;  which  hath  put  a 
hook  into  the  nostrils  of  the  Ottomans  to  this  day ; 
which  was  the  work  chiefly  of  that  excellent  pope 
Pius  Quintus,  whom  I  wonder  his  successors  have 
not  declared  a  saint.  The  second  was,  the  noble, 
though  unfortunate,  expedition  of  Sebastian  king  of 
Portugal  upon  Africa,  which  was  achieved  by  him 
alone ;  so  alone,  as  left  somewhat  for  others  to  ex- 
cuse. The  last  was,  the  brave  incursions  of  Sigis- 
mund  the  Transylvanian  prince,  the  thread  of  whose 
prosperity  was  cut  off  by  the  christians  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  worthy  and  paternal  monitories  of 
pope  Clement  the  eighth.  More  than  these,  I  do 
not  remember.  Pollio,  No !  What  say  you  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valentia  ?  At  which 
sudden  question,  Martins  was  a  little  at  a  stop ;  and 
Gamaliel  prevented  him,  and  said :  GamalieL  I 
think  Martius  did  well  in  omitting  that  action,  for 
I,  for  my  part,  never  approved  it ;  and  it  seems,  God 
was  not  well  pleased  with  that  deed ;  for  you  see 
the  king,  in  whose  time  it  passed,  whom  you  catho- 
lics count  a  saint-like  and  immaculate  prince,  was 
taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age :  and  the  author, 
and  great  coimsellor  of  that  rigour,  whose  fortunes 
seemed  to  be  built  upon  the  rock,  is  ruined  :  and  it 
is  thought  by  some,  that  the  reckonings  of  that 
business  are  not  yet  cleared  with  Spain ;  for  that 
numbers  of  those  supposed  Moors,  being  tried  now 
by  their  exile,  continue  constant  in  the  faith,  and 
true  christians  in  all  points,  save  in  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge. Zebed.  Make  not  hasty  judgment,  Gamaliel, 
of  that  great  action,  which  was  as  Christ's  fan  in 
those  countries,  except  you  could  show  some  such 
covenant  from  the  cro^n  of  Spain,  as  Joshua  made 
with  the  Gibeonites;  that  that  cursed  seed  should 
continue  in  the  land.  And  you  see  it  was  done  by 
edict,  not  tumultuously ;  the  sword  was  not  put  into 
the  people's  hand.  Eupol,  I  think  Martius  did 
omit  it,  not  as  making  any  judgment  of  it  either 
way,  but  because  it  sorted  not  aptly  with  action  of 
war,  being  upon  subjects,  and  without  resistance. 
But  let  us,  if  you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  to 
proceed  in  his  discourse ;  for  mcthought  he  spake 
like  a  divine  in  armour.  Martius,  It  is  true, 
Eupolis,  that  the  principal  object  which  I  have  be- 
fore mine  eyes,  in  that  whereof  I  speak,  is  piety 
and  religion.     But,  nevertheless,  if  I  should  speak 
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only  as  a  natnial  man,  I  should  persuade  the  same 
thing.  For  there  is  no  such  enterprise,  at  this  day, 
for  secular  greatness,  and  terrene  honour,  as  a  war 
upon  infidels.  Neither  do  I  in  this  propound  a 
novelty,  or  imagination,  but  that  which  is  proved 
by  late  examples  of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps 
of  less  difficulty.  The  Castilians,  the  age  before 
that  wherein  we  live,  opened  the  new  world ;  and 
subdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  We  see  what  floods  of 
treasure  have  flowed  into  Europe  by  that  action ;  so 
that  the  cense  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raised 
since  ten  times,  yea  twenty  times  told.  Of  this 
treasure,  it  is  true,  the  gold  was  accumulate,  and 
store  treasure,  for  the  most  part ;  but  the  silver  is 
still  growing.  Besides,  infinite  is  the  access  of 
territory  and  empire,  by  the  same  enterprise.  For 
there  was  never  a  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the 
rest  of  the  habitable  world,  before  this :  for  so  a 
man  may  truly  term  it,  if  he  shall  put  to  account, 
as  well  that  that  is,  as  that  which  may  be  hereafter, 
by  the  farther  occupation  and  colonizing  of  those 
countries.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  if  one 
speak  ingenuously,  that  it  was  the  propagation  of 
the  christian  faith  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  dis- 
covery, entry,  and  plantation ;  but  gold  and  silver, 
and  temporal  profit  and  glory:  so  that  what  was 
first  in  God's  providence,  was  but  second  in  man's 
appetite  and  intention.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  famous  navigations  and  conquests  of  £manuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  whose  arms  began  to  circle  Afric 
and  Asia;  and  to  acquire,  not  only  the  trade  of 
spices,  and  stones,  and  musk,  and  drugs,  but  foot- 
ing, and  places,  in  those  exb^me  parts  of  the  east 
For  neither  in  this  was  religion  the  principal,  but 
ampUfication  and  enlargement  of  riches  and  dominion. 
And  the  effect  of  these  two  enterprises  is  now  such, 
that  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  being  met 
in  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  is  come  to  pass,  that,  as 
one  saith  in  a  brave  kind  of  expression,  the  sun 
never  sets  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines 
upon  one  part  or  other  of  them :  which,  to  say  truly, 
is  a  beam  of  glory,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  so 
solid  a  body  of  glory,  wherein  the  crown  of  Spain 
snrpasseth  all  the  former  monarchies.  So  as,  to 
conclude,  we  may  see,  that  in  these  actions,  upon 
gentiles  or  infidels,  only  or  chiefly,  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  honour  and  good  have  been  in  one 
pursuit  and  purchase  conjoined.  Potiio.  Methinks, 
with  your  &vour,  you  should  remember,  Martins, 
that  wild  and  savage  people  are  like  beasts  and 
birds,  which  are  ferae  natura,  the  property  of  which 
passeth  with  the  possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occu- 
pant ;  but  of  civil  people,  it  is  not  so.  Afartius, 
I  know  no  such  difference  amongst  reasonable  souls ; 
but  that  whatsoever  is  in  order  to  the  greatest  and 
most  general  good  of  people,  may  justify  the  action, 
be  the  people  more  or  less  civil  But,  Eupolis,  I 
shall  not  easily  grant,  that  the  people  of  Peru  or 
Mexico  were  such  brute  savages  as  you  intend  ;  or 
that  there  should  be  any  such  difference  between 
them,  and  many  of  the  infidels  which  are  now  in 
other  parts.  In  Peru,  though  they  were  unappa- 
reled  people,  according  to  the  clime,  and  had  some 


customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  govemmcnt  of  i 
Incas  had  many  parts  of  homanity  and  trnJai 
They  had  reduced  the  nations  from  the  adont^ 
of  a  multitude  of  idols  and  fiincies,  to  the  adantj 
of  the  sun.  And,  as  I  remember,  the  book  of  Ml 
dom  noteth  degrees  of  idolatry;  making  that 
worshipping  petty  and  vile  idols  more  groat  d| 
simply  the  worshipping  of  the  creature.  And  ftoj 
of  the  prophets,  as  I  take  it,  do  the  like,  in  \ 
metaphor  of  more  ugly  and  bestial  fomicatioii.  1 
Peruvians  also,  under  the  Incas,  had  magnifiJ 
temples  of  their  superstition ;  they  bad  strict  i 
regular  justice ;  they  bare  great  faith  and  oliedi«« 
to  their  kings ;  they  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  nj 
tial  justice  with  their  enemies,  offering  them  ih 
law,  as  better  for  their  own  good^  before  they  dij 
their  sword.  And  much  like  was  the  state  of  Mi 
ico,  being  an  elective  monarchy.  As  for  thJ 
people  of  the  east,  Goa,  Calacote,  Malacca.  <q 
were  a  fine  and  dainty  people ;  frugal  and  yet  d 
gant,  though  not  military.  So  that,  if  things  be  n|j 
ly  weighed,  the  empire  of  the  Turks  may  be  m 
affirmed  to  be  more  barbarous  than  any  of  tba 
A  cruel  tyranny,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  tmi 
rors  upon  every  succession;  a  heap  of  vatcsh  i 
slaves ;  no  nobles ;  no  gentlemen ;  no  freencti  i 
inheritance  of  land ;  no  styrp  or  ancient  Cy&iba 
a  people  that  is  without  natural  aflectkm ;  and 
tbe  Scripture  saith,  that  **  regardeth  not  the  Ats^i 
of  women ;"  and  without  piety  or  care  tovaidi  m 
children :  a  nation  without  morality,  without  )f  on 
arts,  or  sciences ;  that  can  scarce  measure  an  scrt 
land,  or  an  hour  of  the  day :  base  and  slnttiih 
buildings,  diets,  and  the  like ;  and  in  a  word,  4  ir 
reproach  of  human  society :  and  yet  this  nation  ha 
made  the  garden  of  the  world  a  wilderness ;  for  (n 
as  it  is  truly  said  concerning  the  Tnrki^  wbert  Q 
toman's  horse  sets  his  foot,  people  will  eomt  i 
very  thin. 

Pollio.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  your  invective, ! 
tins,  do  the  Turks  this  right,  as  to  remember 
they  are  no  idolaters :  for  if,  as  you  say,  there  b^ 
difference  between  worshipping  a  base  idol,  and  *- 
sun,  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  betv 
worshipping  a  creature,  and  the  Creator.  For  \ 
Turks  do  acknowledge  God  the  Father,  Creator  j 
heaven  and  earth,  being  the  first  person  in  tbe  T 
nity,  though  they  deny  the  rest.  At  which  sp 
when  Martins  made  some  pause,  Zebedsos  i 
with  a  countenance  of  great  reprehension  and  i 
rity.  Zebed,  We  must  take  heed,  PoQio,  thit  ^ 
fall  not  unawares  into  the  heresy  of  Mamtd  Co^ 
nenus  emperor  of  Gnecia,  who  affirmed  that  Mftb^ 
met's  God  was  the  true  God ;  which  optnioo  v^ 
not  only  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  synoi  l4 
imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme  madnesi;  bfinj 
reproached  to  him  also  by  the  bishop  of  Thcce^ 
nica,  in  those  bitter  and  strange  words,  as  arr  t^ 
to  be  named.  Afartius,  I  confess  that  it  is  wj 
opinion,  that  a  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  wo^bj 
than  upon  any  other  gentiles,  infidels,  or  $tT«r^ 
that  either  have  been,  or  now  are,  both  in  p««rt  ^^ 
religion,  and  in  point  of  honour ;  thoogfa  frob?^ 
and  hope  of  success,  might,  perhaps  inrite  ««^ 
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fftff  cfaoiee.     Bat  before  I  proceed,  both  myself 

nold  be  gUd  to  take  some  breath;  and  I  shall 

kuUy  desire,  that  some  of  your  lordships  would 

|k<  your  turn  to  speak,  that  can  do  it  better.     But 

Akfy,  for  that  I  see  here  some  that  are  excellent 

^ter^ters  of  the  divine  law,  though  in  several 

■ys ;  and  that  I  haTe  reason  to  distrust  mine  own 

fi^^ment,  both  as  weak  in  itself,  and  as  that  which 

py  be  overborne  by  my  seal  and  affection  to  this 

Ittse.     I  think  it  were  an  error  to  speak  ferther, 

|U  I  may  see  soone  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  law* 

fcfaiess  of  the  action,  by  them  that  are  better  versed 

plfbat  argument.     Bupoiis.  I  am  glad,  Martins,  to 

Ite  in  a  person  of  yoar  profession  so  great  modera- 

in,  in  that  yoa  are  not  transported  in  an  action  that 

nrms  the  blood,  and  is  appearing  holy,  to  blanch 

Br  take  for  admitted  the  point  of  lawfulness.     And 

knmse,  methinks,  this  conference  prospers,  if  your 

iRiiships  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  make  some 

iMioD  tonching  the  distribution  of  it  into  parts. 

EfitD  which  when  they  all  assented,  Eupolis  said : 

l^>.   I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  if  Zebe- 

kn  wonld  be  pleased  to  handle  the  question, 

llietlier  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christian 

|ith»  without  other  cause  of  hostility,  be  lawful  or 

ft^  and  in  what  cases  ?  I  confess  also  1  would  be 

Skdto  go  a  little  ferther,  and  to  hear  it  spoken  to 

Itttcenung  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively, 

bt  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  christian  princes 

ltd  itates  to  design  it ;  which  part,  if  it  please 

BtiQiliel  to  undert^e,  the  point  of  the  lawfulness 

fckn  simply  wiD  be  complete.     Yet  there  resteth 

k  comparative :  that  is,  it  being  granted,  that  it 

kaiktr  lawful  or  binding,  yet  whether  other  things 

k  not  to  be  preferred  before  it  i  as  extirpation  of 

Ricsies,  reeooeilements  of  schisms,  pursuit  of  lawful 

hnporal  rights  and  quarrels,  and  the  like;  and  how 

k  this  enterprise  ought  either  to  wait  upon  these 

^ber  maters,  or  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass 

Iff  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 

1^?  And  because  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Euse- 

w^hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct 

•^  piin,  if  your  lordships  think  good,  lay  it  upon 

W  AH  this  while,  I  doubt  much  that  Pollio,  who 

M  a  sharp  wit  of  discovery  towards  what  is  solid 

^  real,  and  what  is  specious  and  airy,  will  esteem 

^  thii  but  impossibilities,  and  eagles  in  the  clouds: 

^  therefore  we  shall  all  entreat  him  to  crush  this 

^fgwnent  with  his  best  forces ;  that  by  the  light  we 

jball  take  from  him,  we  may  either  cast  it  away,  if 

it  U  found  but  a  bladder,  or  discharge  it  of  so  much 

>tiiTain  and  not  sperable.    And  because  I  confess 

(nyielf  am  not  of  that  opinion,  although  it  be  a 

^  encounter  to  deal  with  Pollio,  yet  I  shall  do 

•T  Wit  to  prove*  the  enterprise  possible ;  and  to 

^ov  bow  all  impediments  may  be  either  removed 

•»  overcome.     And  then, it  will  be  (it  for  Martins,  if 

^  do  not  desert  it  before,  to  resume  his  farther 

^ric,  as  well  for  the  persuasive,  as  for  the  con- 

*«lr,  touching  the  means,  preparations,  and  all  that 

^J  coiidnce  unto  the  enterprise.     But  this  is  but 

«y  whh,  your  lordships  will  put  it  into  better  order. 

^  all  not  only  allowed  the  distribution,  but  ac- 

''P*'^  the  parts :  but  because  the  day  was  spent, 


they  agreed  to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.    Only 
Pollio  said : 

Pollio,  You  take  me  right,  Eupolis,  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in 
a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  hdy  war.  And  I  was  ever  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  philosophers'  stone,  and  an  holy  war, 
were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that 
wore  their  feather  in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat 
Nevertheless,  believe  me  of  courtesy,  that  if  you  five 
shall  be  of  another  mind,  especially  after  you  have 
heard  what  I  can  say,  I  shall  be  ready  to  certify  with 
Hippocrates,  that  Athens  is  mad,  and  Democritus  is 
only  sober.  And,  lest  you  should  take  me  for  alto- 
gether adverse,  1  will  frankly  contribute  to  the 
business  now  at  first.  Ye,  no  doubt,  will  amongst 
you  devise  and  discourse  many  solemn  matters :  but 
do  as  I  shall  tell  you.  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and 
the  beil  goeth  for  him.  Take  order,  that  when  he 
is  dead,  there  be  chosen  a  pope  of  fresh  years, 
between  fif^  and  threescore ;  and  see  that  he  take 
the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of  that  name 
did  first  institute  the  croisado,  and  as  with  an  holy 
trumpet,  did  stir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Eupolis.  You  say  weU ;  but  be,  1  pray  you,  a  little 
more  serious  in  this  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  persons  met  as  they  had 
appointed ;  and  after  they  were  set,  and  that  there 
had  passed  some  sporting  speeches  from  Pollio,  how 
the  war  was  already  begun ;  for  that,  he  said,  he 
had  dreamt  of  nothing  but  Janisaries,  and  Tartars, 
and  Sultans  all  the  night  long :  Martins  said :  Mar^ 
tins.  The  distribution  of  this  conference,  which  was 
made  by  Eupolis  yesternight,  and  was  by  us  ap- 
proved, seemeth  to  me  perfect,  save  in  one  point ; 
and  that  is,  not  in  the  number,  but  in  the  placing  of 
the  parts.  For  it  is  so  disposed,  that  Pollio  and 
Eupolis  shall  debate  the  possibility  or  impossibitity 
of  the  action,  before  I  shall  deduce  the  particulars 
of  the  means  and  manner  by  which  it  is  to  be 
achieved.  Now  I  have  often  observed  in  deliber- 
ations, that  the  entering  near  hand  into  the  manner 
of  performance,  and  execution  of  that  which  is  under 
deliberation,  hath  quite  overturned  the  opinion  for- 
merly conceived,  of  the  possibility  or  impossibiUty. 
So  that  things,  that  at  the  first  show  seemed  possi- 
ble, by  ripping  up  the  performance  of  them,  have 
been  convicted  of  impossibility  ;  and  things  that  on 
the  other  side  have  showed  impossible,  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  means  to  eflTect  them,  as  by  a  back 
light,  have  appeared  possible,  the  way  through 
them  being  discerned.  This  I  speak  not  to  alter 
the  order,  but  only  to  desire  PoUio  and  Eupolis  not 
to  speak  peremptorily,  or  conclusively  touching  the 
point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me  deduce 
the  means  of  the  execution :  and  that  done,  to 
reserve  themselves  at  liberty  for  a  reply,  after  they 
had  before  them,  as  it  were,  a  model  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  grave  and  solid  advertisement  and 
caution  of  Martins  was  commended  by  them 
all.  Whereupon  Eupolis  said:  Eupolis,  Since 
Martins  hath  begun  to  refine  that  which  was  yester- 
night resolved ;  I  may  the  better  have  leave,  espe- 
cially in  the  mending  of  a  proposition,  which  was 
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mine  own,  to  remember  an  omission  which  is  more 
than  a  misplacing.  For  I  doubt  we  ought  to  have 
added  or  inserted  into  the  point  of  lawfulness,  the 
question,  how  far  an  holj  war  is  to  be  pursued, 
whether  to  displanting  and  extermination  of  people  P 
And  again,  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to 
vindicate  or  punish  infidelity ;  or  only  to  subject  the 
countries  and  people ;  and  so  by  the  temporal  sword 
to  open  a  door  for  the  spiritual  sword  to  enter,  by 
persuasion,  instruction,  and  such  means  as  are  pro- 
per for  souls  and  consciences  P  But  it  may  be,  nei- 
ther is  this  necessary  to  be  made  a  part  by  itself; 
for  that  Zebedipus,  in  his  wisdom,  will  fall  into  it 
as  an  incident  to  the  point  of  lawfulness,  which  can> 
not  be  handled  without  limitations  and  distinctions. 
Zebedmus,  Yon  encourage  me,  Eupolis,  in  that  I 
I>erceive,  how  in  your  judgment,  which  I  do  so  much 
esteem,  I  ought  to  take  that  course,  which  of  my- 
self I  was  purposed  to  do.  For  as  Martins  noted 
well,  that  it  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possi- 
bilities, without  the  particular  designs ;  so  is  it  to 
speak  of  lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases.  I 
will  therefore  first  of  all  distinguish  the  cases;  though 
you  shall  give  me  leave,  in  the  handling  of  them, 
not  to  sever  them  with  too  much  preciseness ;  for 
both  it  would  cause  needless  length,  and  we  are 
not  now  in  arts  or  methods,  but  in  a  conference.  It 
is  therefore  first  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  as 
Eupolis  propounded  it,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
christian  princes  or  states  to  make  an  invasive  war, 
only  and  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
without  other  cause  of  hostility^  or  circumstance  that 
may  provoke  and  induce  the  war  P 

Secondly,  Whether,  it  being  made  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  countries  were  once  christian,  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  candle- 
sticks did  stand,  though  now  they  be  utterly  alienated, 
and  no  christians  left ;  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a 
war  to  restore  them  to  the  chnrch,  as  an  ancient 
patrimony  of  Christ  P  Thirdly,  if  it  be  made  a  far- 
ther part  of  the  case,  that  there  are  yet  remaining 
in  the  countries  multitudes  of  christians,  whether  it 
be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war  to  free  them,  and 
deliver  them  from  the  servitude  of  the  infidels  P 
Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  lavrful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  purging  and  recovery  of  consecrated  places, 
being  now  polluted  and  profaned ;  as  the  holy  city 
and  sepulchre,  and  such  other  places  of  principal 
adoration  and  devotion  P  Fifthly,  whether  it  be  not 
lawful  to  make  a  war  for  the  revenge  or  vindication 
of  blasphemies  and  reproaches  against  the  Deity 
and  our  blessed  Saviour;  or  for  the  effusion  of 
christian  blood,  and  cruelties  against  christians, 
though  ancient  and  long  since  past;  considering 
that  God's  visits  are  without  limitation  of  time ;  and 
many  times  do  but  espect  the  fulness  of  the  sinP 
Sixthly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  Eupolis  now  last 
well  remembered,  whether  a  holy  war,  which,  as  in 
the  worthiness  of  the  quarrel,  so  in  the  justness  of 
the  prosecution,  ought  to  exceed  all  temporal  wars, 
may  be  pursued,  either  to  the  expulsion  of  people, 
or  the  enforcement  of  consciences,  or  the  like  ex- 
tremities ;  or  how  to  be  moderated  and  limited ; 
lest  while  we  remember  we  are  christians,  we  forget 


that  others  are  men  P  But  there  is  a  pobt  Chat  pre- 
cedeth  all  these  points  recited ;  nay,  and  m  a  manner 
discharge th  them,  in  the  partieular  of  a  war  agaiatt 
the  Turk :  which  point,  I  think,  would  not  hsTe 
come  into  my  thought,  but  that  Martins  g^iviog  u« 
yesterday  a  representation  of  the  empire  of  the 
Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of  words,  which  you, 
PoUio,  called  an  invective,  but  was  indeed  a  trut 
charge,  did  put  me  in  mind  of  it :  and  the  more  I 
think  upon  it,  the  more  I  settle  in  opinion,  thai  n 
war  to  suppress  that  empire,  though  we  set  aside 
the  cause  of  religion,  were  a  just  war.  Af^er 
Zebedsus  had  said  this,  he  made  a  pause,  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  rest  would  say  aiiy  thing :  bm 
when  he  perceived  nothing  but  silence,  and  signi 
of  attention  to  that  he  would  farther  say,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus: 

Zebedmus,  Your  lordships  will  not  look  for  a 
treatise  from  me,  but  a  speech  of  consukalioB ;  sod 
in  that  brevity  and  manner  will  I  speak.  Finl, 
I  shall  agree,  that  as  the  caase  of  a  war  ought  to 
be  just,  so  the  justice  of  that  caose  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent ;  not  obscure,  not  scrupulous.  For  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the  evidence  most 
be  full  and  clear  :  and  if  so  where  one  man*s  life  ii 
in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war,  which  is  ever  tbe 
sentence  of  death  upon  many?  We  mutt  beware 
therefore  how  we  make  a  Moloch,  or  a  beatbcB 
idol,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  sacrificing  the  Uool 
of  men  to  him  by  an  unjust  war.  The  josb'ce  of 
every  action  consisteth  in  the  merits  of  the  caofr, 
the  warrant  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  form  of  the 
prosecution.  As  for  the  inward  intention,  I  leave  it 
to  the  court  of  heaven.  Of  these  things  severaOytas 
they  may  have  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  a 
war  against  infidels :  and  namely,  against  the  noit 
potent  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  feith,  the 
Turk.  I  hold,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it 
plain,  as  far  as  a  sum  or  brief  can  make  a  caoif 
plain,  that  a  war  against  the  Turk  is  lawfol,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  by  the  lav 
divine,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  other  twa  As 
for  the  laws  positive  and  civil  of  the  Romany  or 
others  whatsoever,  they  are  too  small  engines  to 
move  the  weight  of  this  question.  And  therefore, 
in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  late  aehodmen,  thoogh 
excellent  men,  take  not  the  right  way  in  disputing 
this  question ;  except  they  had  the  gift  of  Nanos, 
that  they  could,  '<  cotem  novacula  scindere,^  fafw 
stones  with  pen-knives.  First,  for  the  lav  of 
nature.  The  philosopher  Aristotle  is  no  ill  intrr- 
preter  thereof.  He  hath  set  many  men  on  work 
with  a  witty  speech  of  natora  dominns,  and  nttsn 
servus ;  afllrming  expressly  and  positively,  tiiat  froo 
the  very  nativity  some  things  are  bom  to  rule,  an) 
some  things  to  obey :  which  oracle  hath  been  takes 
in  divers  senses.  Some  have  taken  it  for  a  speeeh 
of  ostentation,  to  entitle  the  Grecians  to  an  tsa^ 
over  the  barbarians ;  which  indeed  was  better  naifl- 
tained  by  his  scholar  Alexander.  Some  hmrm  likrfl 
it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  reason  andnatoR 
would  that  the  best  should  govern ;  bat  not  io  anf 
wise  to  create  a  right  But  for  my  part,  I  tritf  it 
neither  for  a  brag,  nor  for  a  with ;  but  for  « tnth 
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ti  he  limiteth  it  For  he  with,  that  if  there  can  be 
fonnd  such  an  inequality  between  man  and  man,  as 
there  is  between  man  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and 
body,  it  investeth  a  right  of  government:  which 
leemeth  rather  an  impossible  case  than  an  untrue 
sentence.  But  I  hold  both  the  judgment  true,  and 
the  case  possible ;  and  such  as  hath  had,  and  hath  a 
being,  both  in  particular  men  and  nations.  But  ere 
we  go  farther,  let  as  confine  ambiguities  and  mis- 
takings,  that  they  trouble  us  not.  First,  to  say  that 
the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deserver,  hath  such 
nght  to  govern,  as  he  may  compnlsorily  bring  under 
the  less  worthy,  is  idle.  Men  will  never  agree  ui>on 
it,  who  is  the  more  worthy.  For  it  is  not  only  in 
order  of  nature,  for  him  to  govern  that  is  the  more 
intelligent,  as  Aristotle  would  have  it ;  but  there  is 
no  less  required  for  government,  courage  to  protect; 
and  above  all,  honesty  and  probity  of  the  will  to 
abstain  from  injury.  So  fitness  to  govern  is  a  per- 
plexed business.  Some  men,  some  nations,  excel  in 
the  one  ability,  some  in  the  other.  Therefore  the 
position  which  I  intend,  is  not  in  the  comparative, 
that  the  wiser,  or  the  stouter,  or  the  juster  nation 
should  govern ;  but  in  the  privative,  that  where 
there  is  a  heap  of  people,  though  we  term  it  a  king- 
dom or  state,  that  is  altogether  unable  or  indign 
to  govern ;  there  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 
nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them :  and 
this,  though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a  Cyrus  or  a 
Cssar,  that  were  no  christian.  The  second  mis- 
taking to  be  banished  is,  that  I  understand  not  this 
of  a  personal  tyranny,  as  was  the  state  of  Rome 
under  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  or  a  Commodus :  shall 
the  nation  suffer  for  that  wherein  they  suffer  ?  But 
when  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  funda^ 
mental  customs  and  laws  of  the  same,  if  laws  they 
may  be  called,  are  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  then,  I  say,  a  war  upon  them  is  lawluL  1 
shall  divide  the  question  into  three  parts.  First, 
whether  there  be,  or  may  be  any  nation  or  society 
of  men,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  to  make  a  war, 
without  a  precedent  injury  or  provocation  P  Secondly, 
what  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  divest  all  right  and 
title  in  a  nation  to  govern  ?  And  thirdly,  whether 
those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  be 
found  in  any  nation  at  this  day ;  and  namely,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Ottomans?  For  the  first,  I  hold  it 
dear  that  such  nations,  or  states,  or  societies  of 
people,  there  may  be  and  are.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  ground  laid  to  declare  this,  than  to  look  into 
the  original  donation  of  government  Observe  it 
wen,  especially  the  inducement,  or  preface.  Saith 
God :  **  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,  and 
let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  land," 
&c.  Hereupon  De  Victoria,  and  with  him  some 
othns,  infer  excellently,  and  extract  a  most  true  and 
divine  aphorism,  "  Non  fundatur  dominium,  nisi  in 
imagine  Dei."  Here  we  have  the  charter  of  found- 
ation: it  is  now  the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  for- 
feiture or  reseizure.  Deface  the  image,  and  you 
divest  the  right.  But  what  is  this  image,  and  how 
is  it  defiictd  ?     The  poor  men  of  Lyons,  and  some 


fanatical  spirits,  will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  God 
is  purity ;  and  the  defacement,  sin.  But  this  sub- 
verteth  all  government :  neither  did  Adam's  sin,  or 
the  curse  upon  it,  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but  left 
the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  reluctation.  And 
therefore  if  you  note  it  attentively,  when  this  charter 
was  renewed  unto  Noah  and  his  sons,  it  is  not  by 
the  words,  "  You  shall  have  dominion ; "  but  "  Your 
fear  shall  be  upon  all  the  beasts  of  the  land,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  that  mpveth : "  not  re- 
granting  the  sovereignty,  which  stood  firm;  and 
protecting  it  against  the  reluctation.  The  sound 
interpreters  therefore  expound  this  image  of  God, 
of  natural  reason ;  which  if  it  be  totally  or  mostly 
defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  cease ;  and 
if  you  mark  all  the  interpreters  well,  still  they  doubt 
of  the  case,  and  not  of  the  law.  But  this  is  pro- 
perly to  be  spoken  to  in  handling  the  second  point, 
when  we  ^all  define  of  the  defacements.  To  go 
on  :  The  prophet  Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  said 
of  the  Jews;  "They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me; 
they  have  set  a  seigniory  over  themselves,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  it"  Which  place  proveth  plainly, 
that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth  not 
avow.  For  though  they  be  ordained  by  his  secret 
providence,  yet  they  are  not  acknowledged  by  his 
revealed  wiU.  Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil 
governors  or  tyrants :  for  they  are  often  avowed  and 
established  as  lawful  potentates ;  but  of  some  per* 
verseness  and  defection  in  the  very  nation  itself; 
which  appeareth  most  manifestly  in  that  the  pro- 
phet speaketh  of  the  seigniory  in  abstracto,  and  not 
of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  And  although  some 
heretics  of  those  we  speak  of  have  abused  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage.  And  again,  if 
any  man  infer  upon  the  words  of  the  prophet  fol- 
lowing, which  declare  this  rejection,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  text,  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have 
been  for  their  idolatry,  that  by  this  reason  the  go- 
vernments of  all  idolatrous  nations  should  be  also 
dissolved,  which  is  manifestly  untrue,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  foDoweth  not.  For  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews 
then,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  then  and  now, 
are  sins  of  a  far  differing  nature,  in  regard  of  the 
special  covenant,  and  the  clear  manifestations 
wherein  God  did  contract  and  exhibit  himself  to 
that  nation.  This  nullity  of  policy,  and  right  of 
estate  in  some  nations,  is  yet  more  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  Moses  in  his  canticle ;  in  the  person  of 
God  to  the  Jews :  "  Ye  have  incensed  me  with  gods 
that  are  no  gods,  and  I  will  incense  you  with  a 
people  that  are  no  people:"  such  as  were,  no 
doubt,  the  people  of  Canaan,  after  seisin  was  given 
of  the  land  of  promise  to  the  Israelites.  For  from 
that  time  their  right  to  the  land  was  dissolved, 
though  they  remained  in  many  places  unconquered. 
By  this  we  may  see,  that  there  are  nations  in  name, 
that  are  no  nations  in  right,  but  multitudes  only, 
and  swarms  of  people.  For  like  as  there  are  par- 
ticular persons  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  civil 
laws  of  several  countries ;  so  are  there  nations  that 
are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  or  by  the  immediate  commandment  of 
God.     And  as  there  are  kings  de  facto,  and  not  de 
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jure,  in  respect  of  the  nullity  of  their  title ;  so  are 
there  nations  that  are  occupants  de  &cto,  and  not 
de  jure,  of  their  territories,  in  respeet  of  the  nullity 
of  their  policy  or  government  But  let  us  take  in 
some  examples  into  the  midst  of  our  proofs;  for 
they  will  prove  as  much  as  put  after,  and  illustrate 
more.  It  was  never  douhted,  hut  a  war  upon  pirates 
may  he  lawfuUy  made  by  any  nation,  though  not 
infested  or  violated  by  them.  Is  it  because  they 
have  not  certas  sedes  or  lares  ?  In  the  piratical  war 
which  was  achieved  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  was 
his  truest  and  greatest  glory,  the  pirates  had  some 
cities,  sundry  ports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Cilicia ;  and  the  pirates  now  being,  have  a  re- 
ceptacle and  mansion  in  Algiers.  Beasts  are  not 
less  savage  because  they  have  dens.  Is  it  because 
the  danger  hovers  as  a  cloud,  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
where  it  will  fall ;  and  so  it  is  every  man's  case  P 
The  reason  is  good,  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  th^t  which  is 
most  alleged.  For  the  true  received  reason  is,  that 
pirates  are  communes  humani  generis  hostes ;  whom 
all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much  in  the  right 
of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of  human  society. 
For  as  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective, to  certain  enemies ;  so  is  there  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society.  So  as  there  needs 
no  intimation,  or  denunciation  of  the  war;  there  needs 
no  request  from  the  nation  grieved :  but  all  these 
formalities  the  law  of  nature  supplies  in  the  case  of 
pirates.  The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land ; 
such  as  yet  are  some  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  some 
petty  kings  of  the  mountains,  adjacent  to  straits 
and  wajs.  Neither  is  it  lawful  only  for  the  neigh- 
bour princes  to  destroy  such  pirates  or  rovers,  but 
if  there  were  any  nation  never  so  far  off,  that  would 
make  it  an  enterprise  of  merit  and  true  glory,  as 
the  Romans  that  made  a  war  for  the  liber^  of 
Gnecia  from  a  distant  and  remote  part,  no  doubt 
they  might  do  it.  I  make  the  same  judgment  of  that 
kingdom  of  the  assassins  now  destroyed,  which  was 
situate  upon  the  borders  of  Saraca ;  and  was  for  a 
time  a  great  terror  to  all  the  princes  of  the  Levant 
There  the  custom  was,  that  upon  the  commandment 
of  their  king,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  be  given 
thereunto,  any  of  them  was  to  undertake,  in  the 
nature  of  a  votary,  the  insidious  murder  of  any  prince, 
or  person,  upon  whom  the  commandment  went. 
This  custom,  without  all  question,  made  their  whole 
government  void,  as  an  engine  built  against  human 
society,  worthy  by  all  men  to  be  fired  and  pulled 
down.  I  say  the  like  of  the  anabaptists  of  Munster ; 
and  this,  although  they  had  not  been  rebels  to  the 
empire  ;  and  put  case  likewise  that  they  had  done 
no  mischief  at  all  actually,  yet  if  there  shall  be  a 
congregation  and  consent  of  people,  that  shall  hold 
all  things  to  be  lawful,  not  according  to  any  certain 
laws  or  rules,  but  according  to  the  secret  and  variable 
motions  and  instincts  of  the  spirit ;  this  is  indeed 
no  nation,  no  people,  no  seigniory,  that  God  doth 
know ;  any  nation  that  is  civil  and  policed,  may,  if 
they  will  not  be  reduced,  cut  them  off  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Now  let  me  put  a  feigned  case,  and 
yet  antiquity  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  fic- 


tion or  history,  of  a  land  of  Amaaons,  where  tbe 
whole  government  pnUic  and  private,  jea,  iht 
militia  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  women.  I  denmii 
is  not  such  a  preposterous  government,  against  ibt 
first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to  rule  over  laen,  Id 
itself  void,  and  to  be  suppressed  ?  I  speak  not  of 
the  reign  of  women,  for  that  is  supplied  by  eooasd, 
and  subordinate  magistrates  masculine,  but  vbm 
the  regiment  of  state,  justice,  families,  is  all  maoaged 
by  women.  And  yet  this  last  case  differeth  bm 
the  other  before,  because  in  the  rest  there  is  Vtm: 
of  danger,  but  in  this  there  is  only  error  of  nature. 
Neither  should  I  make  any  great  difficulty  to  affim 
the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mamalukes;  where 
slaves,  and  none  but  slaves,  bought  for  money,  aitd 
of  unknown  descent,  reigned  over  families  J 
freemen.  And  much  like  were  the  case,  if  \>n 
suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were,  that  aiW 
full  age  the  sons  should  expulse  their  fathers  aoJ 
mothers  out  of  their  possessions,  and  put  them  to 
their  pensions :  for  these  cases,  of  women  togimn 
men,  sons  the  fathers,  slaves,  freemen,  are  much  id 
the  same  degree ;  all  being  total  violations  and  per- 
versions of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.  For  tbe 
West  Indies,  I  perceive,  MartiuSp  you  have  m^ 
Garcilazzo  de  Viega,  who  himself  was  descended 
of  the  race  of  the  Incas,  a  Mestizo,  and  is  willing  to 
midce  the  best  of  the  virtues  and  manners  of  hit 
country :  and  yet  in  troth  he  doth  it  soberly  and 
credibly  enough.  Yet  you  shall  hardly  edi fy  me,  that 
those  nations  might  not  by  the  law  of  nature  h^t 
been  subdued  by  any  nation,  that  had  only  polirf 
and  moral  virtue ;  though  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  pla^, 
were  set  by,  and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Sorelr 
their  nakedness,  being  with  them,  in  most  parts  of 
that  country,  without  all  vail  or  covering,  was  a  great 
defacement:  for  in  the  acknowledgment  of  naked- 
ness was  the  first  sense  of  sin  ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  Adamites  was  ever  accounted  an  affront  of  nature. 
But  upon  these  I  stand  not :  nor  yet  upon  their 
idiocy,  in  thinking  that  horses  did  eat  their  bits, 
and  letters  speak,  and  the  like :  nor  yet  upon  theii 
sorceries,  which  are  almost  common  to  all  idolatroot 
nations.  But,  I  say,  their  sacrificing,  and  more 
especially  their  eating  of  men,  is  such  an  abomiot* 
tion,  as,  methinks,  a  man's  face  should  be  a  little  coo- 
fused,  to  deny,  that  this  custom,  joined  with  the  rest, 
did  not  make  it  lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  inuk 
their  territory,  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and 
either  to  reduce  them  or  displant  them.  But  for  be  it 
from  me,  yet  nevertheless,  to  justify  the  cnicltifs 
which  were  at  first  used  towards  them ;  which  had 
their  reward  soon  after,  there  being  not  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  first  conquerors,  but  died  a  tioleot 
death  himself ;  and  was  well  followed  by  the  death*  of 
many  more.  Of  examples  enough:  except  we  ■boaVi 
add  the  labours  of  Hercules;  an  eiuunple,  whtrh 
though  it  be  flourished  with  much  fabulous  matter,  jft 
so  much  it  hath,  that  it  doth  notably  set  forth  tbceok 
sent  of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the  opprobaik&sf 
the  extirpating  and  debellating  of  giants,  uatBOok 
and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  asoflv 
torious  even  of  divine  honour:  and  this  altfaoofii 
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the  deliverer  came  from  the  one  end  of  the  world 
onto  the  other.  Let  us  now  set  down  some  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  same ;  regarding  rather  weight 
than  number,  as  in  such  a  conference  as  this  is  fit. 
The  first  argument  shall  be  this.  It  is  a  great  error, 
«nd  a  narrowness  or  straitness  of  mind,  if  any  man 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  parts  or  leagues.  There 
are  other  bands  of  society,  and  implicit  confeder- 
ations. That  of  colonies,  or  transmigrants,  towards 
their  mother  nation.  Gentes  unius  labii  is  somewhat ; 
for  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  se- 
paration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.  To  have  the  same  fundamental  laws  and 
customs  in  chief  is  yet  more,  as  it  was  between 
the  Grecians  in  respect  of  the  barbarians.  To  be 
of  one  sect  or  worship ;  if  it  be  a  false  worship,  I 
speak  not  of  it,  for  that  is  but  fratres  in  malo.  But 
above  all  these,  there  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble 
conlanguinity  and  society  between  men  in  general : 
of  which  the  heathen  poet,  whom  the  apostle  calls 
to  witness,  saith,  **We  are  all  his  generation.*' 
But  much  more  we  christians,  unto  whom  it  is  re- 
Tealed  in  particularity,  that  all  men  came  from  one 
lump  of  earth;  and  that  two  singular  persons 
were  the  parents  from  whom  all  the  generations  of 
the  world  are  descended :  we,  I  say,  ought  to  ac- 


knowledge, that  no  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and 
strangers  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  not  to  be  less 
charitable  than  the  person  introduced  by  the  comic 
poet,  "  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 
Now  if  there  be  such  a  tacit  league  or  confederation, 
sure  it  is  not  idle ;  it  is  against  somewhat,  or  some- 
body :  who  should  they  be  ?  Is  it  against  wild  beasts; 
or  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  ?  No,  it  is  against 
such  routs  and  shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  de- 
generated from  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  have  in  their 
very  body  and  frame  of  estate  a  monstrosity ;  and 
may  be  truly  accounted,  according  to  the  examples 
we  have  formerly  recited,  common  enemies  and 
grievances  of  mankind;  or  disgraces  and  reproaches 
to  human  nature.  Such  people,  all  nations  are  in- 
teressed,  and  ought  to  be  resenting,  to  suppress ; 
considering  that  the  particular  states  themselves, 
being  the  delinquents,  can  give  no  redress.  And 
this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  the 
principles  of  jurists,  ashy  lex  charitatis;  lex  prozimi, 
which  includes  the  Samaritan  as  well  as  the  Levite ; 
lex  filiorum  Adse  de  massa  una :  upon  which  original 
laws  this  opinion  is  grounded ;  which  to  deny,  if  a 
man  may  speak  freely,  were  almost  to  be  a  schis- 
matic in  nature. 

[7%^  rest  was  not  perfected.'] 
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Questions  wherein  I  desire  opinion^  Joined  with 
arguments  and  authorities. 

Trmsm'B  WHETHER  a  war  bc  lawful  against 

•itacontaaiA.''   infidels,  only  for  the  propagation  of  the 

^'  christian  faith,  without  other  cause  of 

hostility  P 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  to  recover  to  the  church 
countries  which  formerly  have  been  christian,  though 
now  alienate,  and  christians  utterly  extirpated  ? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful,  to  free  and  deliver 
c'hritfians  that  yet  remain  in  servitude  and  subjec- 
tion to  infidels? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  in  revenge,  or  vindica- 
tion, of  blasphemy,  and  reproaches  against  the  Deity 
M  our  Saviour  ?  Or  for  the  ancient  efifusion  of 
christian  blood,  and  cruelties  upon  christians  P 


Whether  a  war  be  lawful  for  the  restoring  and 
purging  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  sepulchre,  and  other 
principal  places  of  adoration  and  devotion  ? 

Whether,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  it  be  not  obliga- 
tory to  christian  princes  to  make  such  a  war,  and 
not  permissive  only  P 

Whether  the  making  of  a  war  against  the  infidels 
be  not  first  in  order  of  dignity,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  extirpations  of  heresies,  reconcilements  of 
schisms,  reformation  of  manners,  pursuits  of  just 
temporal  quarrels,  and  the  like  actions  for  the  public 
good  ;  except  there  be  either  a  more  urgent  neces- 
sity, or  a  more  evident  facility  in  those  inferior 
actions,  or  except  they  may  both  go  on  together  in 
some  degree  P 
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CONCERNING  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 


That  ye  conceive  there  will  be  little  difference  in 
opinion,  but  that  all  will  advise  the  king  not  to  en- 
tertain farther  a  treaty,  wherein  he  hath  been  so 
manifestly  and  so  long  deluded. 

That  the  difficulty  therefore  will  be  in  the  conse- 
quences thereof;  for  to  the  breach  of  treaty,  doth 
necessarily  succeed  a  despair  of  recovering  the  Pala- 
tinate by  treaty,  and  so  the  buisness  falletb  upon  a 
war.  And  to  that  you  will  apply  your  speech,  as 
being  the  point  of  importance,  and  besides,  most 
agreeable  to  your  profession  and  place. 

To  a  war,  such  as  may  promise  success,  there  are 
three  things  required:  a  just  quarrel;  sufficient 
forces  and  provisions;  and  a  prudent  and  politic 
choice  of  the  designs  and  actions  whereby  the  war 
shall  be  managed. 

For  the  quarrel,  there  cannot  be  a  more  just 
quarrel  by  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  nations,  than 
for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
king's  children,  gotten  from  them  by  an  usurping 
sword,  and  an  insidious  treaty. 

But  farther,  that  the  war  well  considered  is  not 
for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  for  if  we  stay  till  the  Low  Countrymen  be 
ruined,  and  the  party  of  the  papists  within  the  realm 
be  grown  too  strong,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  at  the  stake. 

Neither  doth  it  concern  the  state  only,  but  our 
church :  other  kings,  papists,  content  themselves  to 
maintain  their  religion  in  their  own  dominions ;  but 
the  kings  of  Spain  run  a  course  to  make  themselves 
protectors  of  the  popish  religion,  even  amongst  the 
subjects  of  other  kings ;  almost  like  the  Ottomans, 
that  profess  to  plant  the  law  of  Mahomet  by  the 
sword ;  and  so  the  Spaniards  do  of  the  pope's  law. 
And  therefore  if  either  the  king's  blood,  or  our  own 
blood,  or  Christ's  blood  be  dear  unto  us,  the  quarrel 
is  just,  and  to  be  embraced. 

For  the  point  of  sufficient  forces,  the  balancing  of 
the  forces  of  these  kingdoms  and  their  allies,  with 
Spain  and  their  allies,  you  know  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  and  weighty  consideration ;  but  yet  to  weigh 
them  in  a  common  understanding,  for  your  part,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  Spain  is  no  such  giant ;  or  if  he 
be  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  like  Goliah  and  David,  for 
God  will  be  on  our  side. 

But  to  leave  these  spiritual  considerations :  you 
do  not  see  in  true  discourse  of  peace  and  war,  that 
we  ought  to  doubt  to  be  overmatched.  To  this 
opinion  you  are  led  by  two  things  which  lead  all 
men ;  by  experience,  and  by  reason. 

For  experience  ;  you  do  not  find  that  for  this  age, 
take  it  for  100  years,  there  was  ever  any  encounter 
between  Spanish  and  English  of  importance,  either 


by  sea  or  land,  but  the  English  came  off  with  the 
honour ;  witness  the  Lammas-day,  the  retreat  of 
Gaunt,  the  Imttle  of  Newport,  and  some  others:  bet 
there  have  been  some  actions,  both  by  sea  and  lam), 
so  memorable  as  scarce  snfler  the  less  to  be  spoken 
of.  By  sea,  that  of  eighty-eight,  when  the  Span- 
iards, putting  themselves  most  upon  their  stirmps, 
sent  forth  that  invincible  Armada  which  shodd 
have  swallowed  up  England  quick;  the  suceesi 
whereof  was,  that  although  that  fleet  swam  likf 
mountains  upon  our  seas,  yet  they  did  not  so  mudi 
as  take  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  sea,  nor  fire  a  cottage 
at  land,  but  came  through  our  channel,  and  vere 
driven,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  by  squibs,  fin- 
boats  he  means,  from  Calais,  and  were  soandlj 
beaten  by  our  ships  in  fight,  and  many  of  thrn 
sunk,  and  finally  durst  not  return  the  way  they  came, 
but  made  a  scattered  perambulation,  full  of  ihip- 
wrecks,  by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  seas  to  get  borne 
again :  just  according  to  the  curse  of  the  Scriptnre, 
**  that  they  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  M 
before  us  seven  ways."  By  land,  who  can  forget 
the  two  voyages  made  upon  the  continent  itielf  of 
Spain,  that  of  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Cales,  when  in  tk 
former  we  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  ^stest  city 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  came  off  without 
seeing  an  enemy  to  look  us  in  the  face?  Ami 
though  we  failed  in  our  foundation,  for  that  Antomo. 
whom  we  thought  to  replace  in  his  kingdom,  found 
no  party  at  all,  yet  it  was  a  true  trial  of  the  gentle* 
ness  of  Spain,  which  suffered  us  to  go  and  come 
without  any  dispute.  And  for  the  latter,  of  Calest 
it  ended  in  victory ;  we  ravished  a  principal  city  of 
wealth  and  strength  in  the  high  countries,  sacked 
it,  fired  the  Indian  fieet  that  was  in  the  port,  and 
came  home  in  triumph ;  and  yet  to  this  day  wtre 
never  put  in  suit  for  it,  nor  demanded  reasons  for 
our  doings.  Yon  ought  not  to  forget  the  battle  of 
Kinsale  in  Ireland,  what  time  the  Spanish  forces 
were  joined  with  the  Irish,  good  soldiers  as  them- 
selves, or  better,  and  exceeded  us  far  in  number, 
and  yet  they  were  soon  defeated,  and  their  gtnerai 
D'Avila  taken  prisoner,  and  that  war  by  that  battle 
quenched  and  ended. 

And  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  how  much  our  fciwtr 
in  those  days  was  inferior  to  our  present  sute. 
Then,  a  lady  old,  and  owner  only  of  En^and,  entin- 
gled  with  the  revolt  of  Ireland,  and  her  confedetatei 
of  Holland  much  weaker,  and  in  no  conjoDctiiTe. 
Now,  a  famous  king,  and  strengthened  with  a  prince 
of  singular  expectation,  and  in  the  prime  of  hit  je*'** 
owner  of  the  entire  isle  of  Britain,  enjoying  Iitla»l 
populate  and  quiet,  and  infinitely  more  siq»poi(ed  bf 
confederates  of  the  Low  Countries,  Denntti%y  di^"* 
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o!  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  others.  As  for  the 
comparison  of  Spain  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  now, 
joQ  will  for  good  respects  forbear  to  speak ;  only 
yoQ  will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to 
We  the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  coun- 
d]  that  will  come  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

Another  point  of  experience  you  would  not  speak 
of,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  wonderful  erroneous 
oUerration,  which  walketh  about,  contrary  to  all 
the  true  account  of  time ;  and  it  is,  that  the  Span- 
krd  where  he  once  gets  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be 
fot  out  again  I  and  they  give  it  an  ill-favoured 
flmile  which  you  will  not  name,  but  nothing  is  less 
fime :  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some  other  parts 
in  Britain,  and  quitted  it :  they  had  Calais,  Ardes, 
4iniens,  and  were  part  beaten  out,  and  part  they 
Kndrred :  they  had  Vercelles  in  Savoy,  and  fairly 
kft  it :  they  had  the  other  day  the  Valtoline,  and 
Warn  have  put  it  in  deposit  What  they  will  do  at 
Ctous  we  shall  see.  So  that,  to  speak  truly  of 
ktter  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and  offered 
■  a  number  of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any 
Vastantly.  And  for  Germany,  in  more  ancient 
tine,  their  great  emperor  Charles,  after  he  had 
Vmnany  almost  in  his  fist,  was  forced  in  the  end  to 
fi  from  Isburgh,  as  it  were  in  a  mask  by  torch- 
%fat,  and  to  quit  every  foot  of  his  new  acquests  in 
fermany,  which  you  hope  likewise  will  be  the 
krreditary  issue  of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palati- 
Mite.  Axid  thus  much  for  experience. 
-  For  reason:  it  hath  many  branches;  you  will 
Wt  extract  a  few  first.  It  is  a  nation  thin  sown  of 
nrn,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  of  their  soil  *, 
■d  partly  because  their  natives  are  exhaust  by  so 
Moy  employments  in  such  vast  territories  as  they 
pRKSs,  so  that  it  hath  been  counted  a  kind  of  mira- 
Ck  to  see  together  ten  or  twelve  thousand  native 
i^ards  in  an  army.  And  although  they  have  at 
fta  time  great  numbers  of  miscellany  soldiers  in 
itetr  armies  and  garrisons,  yet,  if  there  should  be 
4e  misfortune  of  a  battle,  they  are  ever  long  about 
U  to  draw  on  supplies. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that  was 
kranght  to  see  their  treasury  of  St  Mark  at  Venice, 
|*S  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground ;  and  being 
tiled  the  reason,  said,  **  he  was  looking  to  see 
ttcther  the  treasure  had  any  root,  so  that,  if  that 
IKre  spent,  it  would  grow  again ;  as  his  master's 
fcsd."  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  cer- 
Inidy  their  forces  have  scarcely  any  root,  or  at  least 
■Kh  a  root  as  puttcth  forth  very  poorly  and  slowly ; 
tHereas  there  is  not  in  the  world  again  such  a 
ffring  and  seminary  of  military  people  as  is  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  nor  of  seamen,  as  is 
tVi«  island  and  the  Low  Countries:  so  as  if  the 
Kxn  should  mow  them  down,  yet  they  suddenly  may 
W  supplied  and  come  up  again. 


A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that 
if  we  truly  consider  the  greatness  of  Spain,  it  con- 
sisteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and  their  treasure 
in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of  them,  is 
but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters  by  sea; 
so  as  this  axletree,  whereupon  their  greatness  turns, 
is  soon  cut  a-two  by  any  that  shall  be  stronger  than 
they  at  sea.  So  then  you  report  yourself  to  their 
opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  idl  men,  enemies 
or  whosoever ;  whether  that  the  maritime  forces  of 
Britain  and  the  Low  Countries  are  not  able  to  beat 
them  at  sea.  For  if  that  be,  you  see  the  chain  is 
broken  from  shipping  to  Indies,  from  Indies  to  trea- 
sure, and  from  treasure  to  greatness. 

The  third  reason,  which  hath  some  affinity  with 
this  second,  is  a  point  comfortable  to  hear  in  the 
state  that  we  now  are;  wars  are  generally  causes  of 
poverty  and  consumption.  The  nature  of  this  war, 
you  are  persuaded,  will  be  matter  of  restorative  and 
enriching;  so  that,  if  we  go  roundly  on  with  supplies 
and  provision  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
wiU  find  itself.  That  you  do  but  point  at  this,  and 
will  not  enlarge  it 

Lastly,  That  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered, 
that  the  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  only  distracted  ex- 
tremely, and  therefore  of  less  force ;  but  built  upon 
no  very  sound  foundations,  and  therefore  they  can 
have  the  less  strength  by  any  assured  and  confident 
confederacy.  With  France  they  are  in  competition 
for  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  Franche  County 
of  Burgundy;  with  the  see  of  Rome,  for  Naples 
also :  for  Portugal  with  the  right  heirs  of  that  line; 
for  that  they  have  in  their  Low  Countries,  with  the 
United  Provinces;  for  Ormus,  now,  with  Persia; 
for  Valencia,  with  the  Moors  expulsed  and  their 
confederates;  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  all 
the  world.  So  that  if  every  bird  had  its  feather, 
Spain  would  be  left  wonderful  naked.  But  yet 
there  is  a  greater  confederation  against  them  than 
by  means  of  any  of  these  quarrels  or  titles ;  and 
that  is  contracted  by  the  fear  that  almost  all  nations 
have  of  their  ambition,  whereof  men  see  no  end. 
And  thus  much  for  the  balancing  of  their  forces. 

For  the  last  point,  which  is  the  choice  of  the  de- 
signs and  enterprises,  in  which  to  conduct  the  war; 
you  will  not  now  speak,  because  you  should  be 
forced  to  descend  to  divers  particulars,  whereof 
some  are  of  a  more  open,  and  some  of  a  more  secret 
nature.  But  that  you  would  move  the  house  to 
make  a  selected  committee  for  that  purpose ;  not  to 
estrange  the  house  in  any  sort,  but  to  prepare  things 
for  them,  giving  them  power  and  commission  to  call 
before  them,  and  to  confer  with  any  martial  men  or 
others  that  are  not  of  the  house,  that  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  their  advice  and  information :  and  so 
to  give  an  account  of  the  business  to  a  general 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


A    WAR    WITH    SPAIN. 


INSCUBED  TO  PRINCE  CHARLES, 


Aiofo  MDcxxnr. 


Your  bighnest  bath  an  imperial  name.  It  was 
a  Cbarlet  tbat  brought  the  empire  first  into  France; 
a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  into  Spain;  why 
should  not  Great  Britain  have  its  turn  ?  But  to  lay 
aside  all  that  may  seem  to  hare  a  show  of  fumes 
and  fancies,  and  to  speak  solids :  a  war  with  Spain« 
if  the  king  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a  mighty  work;  it 
Tequireth  strong  materials,  and  active  motions.  He 
that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge.  But  nevertheless  Spain  is  no  such 
giant :  and  ht  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great 
overmatch  for  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  is,  and  may 
be,  is  no  good  mint-man;  but  takes  greatness  of 
kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and  currency,  and 
not  after  their  intrinsic  value.  Although  therefore 
I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  thoughts  from  civil 
afiTairs,  yet  because  it  is  a  new  case  and  concemeth 
my  country  infinitely,  I  obtained  of  myself  to  set 
down,  out  of  long  continued  experience  in  business 
of  estate,  and  much  conversation  in  books  of  policy 
and  history,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  all  humbleness  present  it  to  your  high- 
ness :  hoping  that  at  least  you  will  discern  the 
strength  of  my  affection  through  the  weakness  of  my 
abilities:  for  the  Spaniard  hath  a  good  proverb,  "De 
suario  si  emprc  con  la  calentura ;"  there  is  no  heat 
of  nflection,  but  is  joined  with  some  idleness  of  brain. 

To  a  war  are  required,  a  just  quarrel;  sufficient 
forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the 
designs.  So  then,  I  will  first  justify  the  quarrel; 
secondly,  balance  the  forces ;  and  lastly,  propound 
variety  of  designs  for  choice,  but  not  advise  the 
choice ;  for  that  were  not  fit  for  a  writing  of  this 
nature ;  neither  is  it  a  subject  within  the  level  of 
my  judgment ;  I  being,  in  effect,  a  stranger  to  the 
present  occurrences. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars, 
arc  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God*s  justice, 
where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  cause :  and  they  are,  as  civil  pleas  are,  plaints, 
or  defences.  There  are  therefore  three  just  grounds 
of  M'ar  with  Spain :  one  plaint,  two  upon  defence. 
Solomon  saith,  "  A  cord  of  three  is  not  easily 
broken:"  but  especially  when  every  of  the  lines 
would  hold  single  by  itself.  They  are  these :  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  just  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  civil  estate ;  a  just  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  church  and  religion.  For  in .  the 
handling  of  the  two  last  grounds  of  war,  I  shall 
make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive  upon  just  fears 


are  tme  defensives,  at  well  as  upon  actual  inTaai<xiB: 
and  again,  that  wars  defensive  for  religioo,  I  speak 
not  of  rebellion,  are  most  jost;  though  offensirc 
wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  aj^roved,  or 
never,  unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  titles. 
But  all  that  I  shall  say  in  this  whole  argument.  wiU 
be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread  close  woond  op,  which 
with  a  good  needle,  perhaps,  may  be  floorished  into 
large  works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so 
high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bohemia ; 
which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then 
there  it  no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Palatinate 
should  be  retained;  the  ravishing  whereof  ws^  a 
mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a  super-in< 
justice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect 
in  the  customs,  transactions,  and  privileges  of  that 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to  handle  that 
part :  and  I  will  not  oflTer  at  that  I  cannot  master. 
Yet  this  I  will  say,  in  passage,  positively  and  re- 
solutely ;  that  it  is  impossible  an  elective  monarciiy 
should  be  so  free  and  absolnte  as  an  hereditary ;  co 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  father  to  have  so  fuB 
power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son  as  in  a  in- 
tural ;  "  quia  naturalis  obligatio  fortior  civili.*'  And 
again,  that  received  maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and 
infallible;  ''Nil  magis  natures  consentaneum  est. 
quam  ut  iisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur,  quibns  coo- 
stituuntur."  So  that  if  the  part  of  the  people  or 
estate  be  somewhat  in  the  election,  you  cannot  make 
them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  tranalatiaD. 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  c^nion 
for  the  pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings;  it  is  tme* 
it  is  a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous opinion,  to  such  personal  popes,  emperors,  or 
elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limita,  and 
become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  soond 
opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  kingdoms ;  and 
for  themselves  also,  if.  they  be  wise ;  **  plenitodo 
potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempestatis.''  But  the  chief 
cause  why  I  do  not  search  into  this  point  is,  because 
1  need  it  not.  And  in  handling  the  right  of  «  war, 
1  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matter  doubtful  with 
that  which  is  out  of  doubt  For  as  in  capital  can 
wherein  but  one  man's  life  is  in  question,  in  : 
vitee  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear;  so  \ 
in  a  judgment  upon  a  war,  which  is  capilal  to  Aoo- 
sands.  1  suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  tte  o^ 
fensive  mar  upon  Bohemia  had  been  najoils  orf 
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then  make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than 
cttotred,  if  it  he  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly 
«Mi  perspicttonsly.  It  is  this  in  thesi.  An  offen- 
m  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the  aggressor ; 
the  prosecQtion  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the 
defendant  to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  in- 
dnbitate  patrimony  of  the  fhrst  aggressor,  who  is  now 
tunf d  defendant  i  shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put 
himself  in  defence  ?  Or  if  he  be  dispossessed,  shall 
b  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery.  No  man  is  so 
poor  of  judgment  as  will  affirm  it.  The  castle  of 
Cadmos  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebes  itself  in- 
rested  by  PhcBbidas  the  Lacedfemonian,  insidiously, 
nd  m  violation  of  league :  the  process  of  this  ac- 
ioD  drew  on  a  re-surprise  of  the  castle  by  the  The- 
buu,  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the 
T»r  even  unto  the  walls  of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was 
Ike  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  expulsion 
If  the  Thebans  out  of  the  Laconian  territories,  un- 
J»t?  The  sharing  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of 
JCkn,  which  lieth  upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the 
Tfoetians,  upon  contract  with  the  French,  was  an 
Ambitions  and  unjust  purchase.  This  wheel  set  on 
fomg,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians  with  such 
t  tempest,  as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from 
iiem,  and  aU  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of 
Itily  abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
fliers.  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable  re- 
Korerj  and  defence  of  Padua,  when  the  gentlemen 
id  Venice,  unused  to  the  wars,  out  of  the  love  of 
liieir  country,  became  brave  and  martial  the  first 
iiy,  and  so  likewise  the  readeption  of  Trevigi,  and 
Ae  rest  of  their  dominions,  was  matter  of  scruple, 
tiiether  just  or  no,  because  it  had  source  from  a 
i|rarrel  ill  begun  ?  The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin, 
oqthew  to  pope  Julius  the  second,  when  he  made 
himself  head  of  the  Spanish  mutineers,  was  as  un- 
^  as  unjust  might  be;  a  support  of  desperate 
«Wi;  an  invasion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony;  and 
what  you  wilL  The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the 
^  of  Urbin  itscH  which  was  the  duke's  undoubted 
Hght;  yet,  in  this  case,  no  penitentiary,  though  he 
M  enjoined  him  never  so  strait  penance  to  expiate 
Ml  first  offence,  would  have  counselled  him  to  have 
pTtn  over  the  pursuit  of  his  right  for  Urbin ;  which, 
after,  be  prosperously  re-obtained,  and  hath  trans- 
Biitted  to  his  family  yet  nntil  this  day.  Nothing 
more  unjust  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  BS,  upon  our  seas;  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to 
(hem,  they  might  not  touch  it ;  shall  I  say  there- 
fore, that  the  defence  of  Lisbon  or  Gales,  afterwards, 
»M  unjust?  There  be  thousands  of  examples; 
••ntor  in  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non  necessariis;" 
the  reason  is  plain ;  wars  are  vindictie,  revenges,  repa- 
nlions.  But  revenges  are  not  infinite,  but  accord- 
f^  to  the  measure  of  the  first  wrong  or  damage. 
And  therefore  when  a  voluntary  oflensive  war,  by  the 
'Inign  or  fortune  of  the  war,  is  turned  to  a  neces- 
wy  defensive  war,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is 
f^ttnged,  and  it  is  a  new  act  to  begin.  For  the  par- 
Eidiiar  actions  of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in 
*«,  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right ; 
^e  to  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
^  just.    But  this  is  so  clear  as  needeth  no  far- 


ther  to  be  insisted  upon.  Aiid  yet  if  in  things  so 
clear,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or  less  clear  in  our 
present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our  part,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled  with  the 
emperor.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  "  non  datur 
compensatio  injuriaruro  •"  yet  were  there  somewhat 
more  colour  to  detain  the  Palatinate,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  recovery,  in  value  or  compensation,  if 
Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or  were  still  the  stage  of 
war.  Of  this  therefore  I  speak  no  more.  As  for 
the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  wherein  the 
emperor,  upon  the  matter,  hath  been  judge  and 
party,  and  hath  justiced  himself,  God  forbid  but  that 
it  should  well  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war.  For  cer- 
tainly the  court  of  heaven  is  as  well  a  chancery  to 
save  and  debar  forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law 
to  decide  rights;  and  there  would  be  work  enough 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  for- 
feitures should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate ;  omitting  here  that  which  might  be 
the  seed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  is  verified  by  a 
number  of  examples  ;  that  whatsoever  is  gained  by 
an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  integrum : 
as  we  see  the  daily  experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas ; 
for  the  images  of  great  things  are  best  seen  con- 
tracted into  small  glasses ;  we  see,  I  say,  that  all 
pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained 
or  laid  asleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  ac- 
cord, and  that  the  other  party,  during  that  time, 
doth  cautelously  get  the  start  and  advantage  at 
common  law,  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execu- 
tion ;  yet  the  pretorian  court  wiU  set  back  all  things 
in  statu  quo  prius,  no  respect  had  to  such  eviction 
or  dispossession.  Lastly,  let  there  be  no  mistaking : 
as  if  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  meant,  that  it  must  be  in  linea  recta,  upon 
that  place :  for  look  into  jus  fseciale,  and  all  exam- 
ples, and  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  without  scruple,  that 
after  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal,  and 
a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no 
more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large  and  to  choice,  as  to  the  particular  conducing 
designs,  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall  invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  we  have  set  it  down  to  be,  a  just 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate.  So  then, 
the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince,  our 
nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things  are 
to  be  proved  :  The  one,  that  a  just  fear,  without  an 
actual  invasion  or  ofience,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  a 
war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true  defensive  :  the  other, 
that  we  have  towards  Spain  cause  of  just  fear ;  I 
say,  just  fear :  for  as  the  civilians  do  well  define,  that 
the  legal  fear  is  "  Justus  metus  qui  cadit  in  constan- 
tem  virum,"  in  private  causes :  so  there  is  "  Justus 
metus  qui  cadit  in  constantem  senatnm,  in  causa 
publica;"  not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies, 
apprehensions,  afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of 
imminent  danger. 

Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good  to 
hear  what  time  saith.     Thucydides,  in  his  inducei- 
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ment  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of  Peloponnesus* 
sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the  true  cause  of  that 
war  was  the  overgrowing  greatness  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  fear  that  the  Lacedemonians  stood  in 
thereby :  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  it,  a  necessity 
imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  of  a  war ;  which 
are  the  words  of  a  mere  defensive :  adding,  that  the 
other  causes  were  but  specious  and  popular. 
"  Verissimam  quidem,  sed  minime  sermone  cele- 
bratam,  arbitror  extitisse  belli  causam,  Athenienses, 
magnos  effectos  et  Lacedsmoniis  formidolosos,  ne- 
cessitatem  illis  imposuisse  bellandi :  quce  autem 
propalam  ferebantur  utrinque  causce,  istiB  fuerant," 
etc.  "  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least 
voiced,  I  conceive  to  have  been  this :  that  the 
Athenians,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  did  impose  upon  them  a  necessity 
of  a  war :  but  the  causes  that  went  abroad  in  speech 
were  these,"  &c,  Sulpitius  Galba,  consul,  when  he 
persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  preventive  war,  with  the 
later  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  regard  of  the  great 
preparations  which  Philip  had  then  on  foot,  and  his 
designs  to  ruin  some  of  the  confederates  of  the  Ro- 
mans, confidently  saith,  that  they  who  took  that  for 
an  offensive  war,  understood  not  the  state  of  the 
question.  "  Ignorare  videmini  mihi,  Qiiirites,  non, 
utrum  helium  an  pacem  habeatis,  vos  consuli,  neque 
enim  liberum  id  vobis  permittet  Philippus,  qui  terra 
marique  ingens  bellum  molitur,  sed  utrum  in  Mace- 
doniam  legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Itaham 
recipiatis."  "  Ye  seem  to  me,  ye  Romans,  not  to 
understand,  that  the  consultatioB  before  you  is  not, 
whether  you  shall  have  war  or  peace,  for  Philip  will 
take  order  you  shall  be  no  choosers,  who  prepareth 
a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  whether 
you  shall  transport  the  war  into  Macedon,  or  receive 
it  into  Italy."  Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time  in  league  with  the 
Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war  against  them, 
setteth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the  overspreading 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  comparing  it  to  a  fire  that 
continuaUy  took,  and  spread  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom: '*  Venire  Romanos  ad  omnia  regna  tollenda, 
ut  nullum  usquam  orbis  terrarum  nisi  Romanum 
imperium  esset ;  Philippum  et  Nabin  expugnatos,  se 
tertium  peti ;  ut  quisque  proximus  ah  oppresso  sit, 
per  omnes  velut  continens  incendium  pervasurum :" 
**  That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  king- 
doms, and  to  make  the  state  of  Rome  an  universal 
monarchy  ;  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already 
ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed :  so 
that  as  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was 
oppressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed."  Wherein 
it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  states, 
which  are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and 
to  seek  upon  all  occasions  to  enlarge  their  domin- 
ions, '*  crescunt  argumenta  jnsti  metus ;"  all  parti- 
cular fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  the  general  courses  and  practice  of  such 
states.  Therefore  in  deliberations  of  war  against 
the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often,  with  great  judgment, 
maintained,  that  christian  princes  and  states  have 
always  a  sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against 
the  enemy :  not  for  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a 


just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fnndamental  lav  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any 
other  provocation,  make  war  upon  cfaristendoiii  for 
the  propagation  of  their  law;  so  that  there  lieth 
upon  the  christians  a  perpetnal  fear  of  a  war,  bang- 
ing over  their  heads,  from  them;  and  therefore 
they  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good,  be  upon 
the  prevention.  Demosthenes  exposeth  to  acorn 
wars  which  are  not  preventive,  comparing  those 
that  make  them  to  country  fellows  in  a  fendng- 
school,  that  never  ward  till  the  blow  be  past :  **  Ut 
barbari  pugiles  dimicare  solent,  ita  vos  bcUoiB  gen- 
tis  cum  Philippo :  ex  his  enimis,  qui  ictus  est,  ie- 
tui  semper  inhsret :  quod  si  earn  alibi  verberea,  ilio 
manus  transfert;  ictum  autem  depellere*  aat  pro- 
spicere,  neque  scit  neque  vult"  **  As  country  fel- 
lows use  to  do  when  they  play  at  wasters,  aoch  a 
kind  of  war  do  yon  Athenians  make  with  Pbilip; 
for  with  them  he  that  gets  a  blow  straif^ht  laHetb 
to  ward  when  the  blow  is  passed ;  and  if  yoa  atnke 
him  in  another  place,  thither  goes  his  hand  like- 
wise :  but  to  put  by,  or  fcnesee  a  blow,  they  neither 
have  the  skill  nor  the  will." 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  desperately 
and  wildly,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  peace 
between  nations ;  but  that  every  nation  expects  bet 
his  advantage  to  war  upon  another.  But  yet  in  that 
excess  of  speech  there  is  thus  much  that  may  have 
a  civil  construction ;  namely,  that  every  state  ought 
to  stand  upon  its  guard,  and  rather  prevent  than  be 
prevented.  His  words  are  *'  Quam  rem  fere  vocsnt 
pacem,  nudum  et  inane  nomen  est ;  revera  autem 
omnibus,  adversus  omnes  civitates,  bellam  aempi- 
temum  perdurat."  "  That  which  men  for  the  most 
part  call  peace,  is  but  a  naked  and  empty  name ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  estates 
a  secret  war."  1  know  well  this  speech  is  the  ob- 
jection and  not  the  decision,  and  that  it  is  after  re- 
futed ;  but  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  bears  thus  much 
of  truth,  that  if  that  general  malignity,  and  piedis- 
position  to  war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in 
all  nations,  be  produced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear 
of  being  oppressed,  then  it  is  no  more  a  true  peace, 
but  a  name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  it 
demands  not  so  much  towards  a  war  as  a  just  fear, 
but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion  of  Clinias; 
as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a  broodii^  of 
a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  sure  league  but  impois- 
sance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  treaty  of  petace 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  speaketh  plain  language; 
telling  them,  there  could  be  no  true  and  secure 
peace,  except  the  Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those 
things,  which  being  granted,  it  would  be  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  though  they 
would :  and  to  say  truth,  if  one  mark  it  well,  thu 
was  in  all  memory  the  main  piece  of  wisdom*  in 
strong  and  prudent  counsels,  to  be  in  perpetual 
watch,  that  the  states  about  them  should  neiUier  by 
approach,  nor  by  increase  of  dominion,  nor  liy  ruin- 
ing confederates,  nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  nor  by 
any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt 
or  annoy  the  states  they  serve;  and  whenioefcr 
any  such  cause  did  but  appear,  straightway*  tnboy 
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it  out  with  a  war,  and  never  take  up  peace  at  credit 
tmd  opon  inteieat.  It  is  «o  memorable,  as  it  is  yet 
u  freth  as  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  tri- 
carrimte  of  kings,  Henry  the  eighth  of  England, 
Fnncis  the  fint  of  Fraitce,  and  Charles  the  fifth 
•mperor  and  kiag  of  Spain,  were  in  their  times  so 
provident,  as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  got- 
tni  by  either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two 
vodd  be  sure  to  do  their  best,  to  set  the  balance 
of  Eorope  upright  again*  And  the  like  diligence 
was  used  in  die  age  before  by  that  league,  where- 
vith  Qnicciardine  beginneth  his  story,  and  maketh 
u,  as  it  were*  the  calendar  of  the  good  days  of  Italy, 
«%ieh  was  contracted  between  Ferdinando  king  of 
Kaples,  Lorenxo  of  Medici  potentate  of  Florence, 
ad  Lodovico  Sforsa  doke  of  Milan,  designed  chiefly 
apUBtt  the  growing  power  of  the  Venetians;  but 
frt  so^  as  the  conlederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  one 
iqico  another,  that  none  of  them  should  overtop. 
To  conclude  therefore ;  howsoever  some  schoolmen, 
otherwise  reverend  men,  yet  fitter  to  guide  pen- 
bnTCs  than  swords,  seem  precisely  to  stand  upon  it, 
ihst  every  offensive  war  must  be  ultio^  a  revenge, 
Ikat  presupposeth  a  jirecedent  assault  or  injury  | 
f  et  neither  do  they  descend  to  this  point,  which  we 
BOW  handle,  of  a  just  fear;  neither  are  they  of  au- 
Ibority  to  judge  this  question  against  all  the  prece- 
pts of  time.  For  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are 
nefi,  the  sons,  as  the  poets  allude,  of  Prometheus, 
sfid  not  of  Epimetheus,  and  as  long  as  reason  is 
icaioo,  a  just  fear  will  be  a  just  cause  of  a  preven- 
tive  war ;  but  especially  if  it  be  part  of  the  case, 
tkat  there  be  a  nation  that  is  manifestly  detected  to 
lipire  to  monarchy  and  new  acquests;  then  other 
^tes,  assuredly,  cannot  be  justly  accused  for  not 
ftftjing  for  the  first  blow;  or  for  not  accepting 
PoIyphemus*8  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be 
«aien  up. 

Kay,  I  observe  fiirther,  that  in  that  passage  of 
Pbto  which  I  cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet 
of  that  person  that  beareth  the  resolving  part,  and 
Bot  tlie  objecting  part,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a 
ciaie  of  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear 
proceed  not  from  the  fault  of  the  foreign  state  to 
Ir  asailed:  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that  if  a 
i^  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body, 
io  fear  sedition  and  intestine  troubles  to  break  out 
imongst  themselves,  they  may  discharge  their  own 
ill  fatunaors  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure.  And 
^  kind  of  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper  Coligni, 
timni  of  France,  to  Charles  the  ninth  the  French 
^ing,  when  by  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion 
^  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the 
^(er  extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France ; 
l>ut  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous ;  neither 
«in  i  maintain  that  position :  for  I  will  never  set 
politics  against  ethics;  especially  for  that  true  ethics 
hre  bat  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion. 
^vrdy  St.  Thomas,  who  had  the  largest  heart  of 
^  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly  his  style  against 
^  depraved  passions  which  reign  in  making  wars, 
H»(sking  out  of  St.  Augustine :  **  Nocendi  cupiditas, 
tildscendi  cmdelitas,  implncatus  et  implacabilis  ani- 
^u,  feritas  ret^llandi,  libido  dominandi,  et  si  qnce 


sunt  similia,  hsc  sunt  quee  in  bellis  jure  culpantur/' 
And  the  same  St  Thomas,  in  his  own  text,  defining 
of  the  just  causes  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very 
general  terms :  '*  Requiritur  ad  helium  causa  jtista, 
ut  scilicet  illi,  qui  impugnantur,  propter  aliquam 
culpam  impugnationem  mereantur :"  for  impugnatio 
culpee  is  a  for  more  general  word,  than  ultio  injurise. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposition,  of  the 
second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  namely,  that  a 
just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war ;  and  that  a  pre- 
ventive war  is  a  true  defensive. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was  this ;  that 
this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow 
from  Spain.  Wherein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are  ever 
seen  in  dinuner  lights  than  facts.  And  on  the  other 
side,  fears  use,  many  times,  to  be  represented  in 
such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle 
men's  eyes  than  open  them :  and  therefore  I  will 
speak  in  that  manner  which  the  subject  requires ; 
that  is,  probably,  and  moderately,  and  briefly. 
Neither  will  I  deduce  these  fears  to  present  occur* 
rences ;  but  point  only  at  general  grounds,  leaving 
the  rest  to  more  secret  counsels. 

Is  it  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  en- 
larged the  bounds  thereof  within  this  last  sixscore 
years,  much  more  than  the  Ottoman's?  I  speak 
not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations, 
invasions,  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Portugal,  the 
East  and  West  Indies ;  all  these  are  actual  additions 
to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain, 
the  lower  part  of  Picardy,  and  Piedmont ;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit.  They  have,  to  this  day,  such 
a  hovering  possession  of  the  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby 
hath  over  a  lark  ;  and  the  Palatinate  is  in  their* 
talons :  so  that  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that 
this  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when 
all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  in  effect  at  a 
stay.  Look  then  a  little  farther  into  the  titles 
whereby  they  have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  these 
new  portions  of  their  crown ;  and  you  will  find  them 
of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak 
with  due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
and  such  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting. 
And  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and  purchases, 
so  many  strokes  of  the  alarm  bell  of  fear  and 
awaking  to  other  nations ;  and  the  facility  of  the 
titles,  which  hand-over-head  have  served  their  turn, 
doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper  and  louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition  to 
enlarge  their  dominions,  to  their  particular  disposi- 
tion and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have  had  towards 
us:  they  have  now  twice  sought  to  impatronise 
themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England ;  once  by 
marriage  with  queen  Mary;  and  the  second  time 
by  conquest  in  88,  when  their  forces  by  sea  and  land 
were  not  inferior  to  those  they  have  now.  And  at 
that  time  in  88,  the  council  and  design  of  Spain  was 
by  many  advertisements  revealed  and  laid  open  to 
be,  that  they  found  the  war  upon  the  Low  Countries 
so  churlish  and  longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a 
resolution,  that  as  long  as  England  stood  in  state  to 
succour  those  countries,  they  should  but  consume 
themselves  in  an  endless  war ;  and  therefore  there 
was  no  other  way  but  to  assail  and  depress  England, 
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which  was  as  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings.  And 
who  can  warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same  counsel  and 
design  will  not  return  again  ?  So  as  we  are  in  a 
strange  dilemma  of  danger :  for  if  we  suffer  the 
Flemings  to  be  rained,  they  are  our  outwork,  and 
we  shall  remain  naked  and  dismantled :  if  we  suc- 
cour them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and  set  them  upon  their 
feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  we  hazard  to 
change  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  it  upon 
Ireland  or  England :  like  unto  rheums  and  defioxions, 
which  if  you  apply  a  strong  repercussive  to  the 
place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  will  shift  and  fall  straightways  to 
another  joint  or  place.  They  have  also  twice  invaded 
Ireland ;  once  under  the  pope's  banner,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  lord  Grey  :  and  after  in  their 
own  name,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  lord 
Mountjoy.  So  as  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their 
disposition  towards  uk.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is 
an  almanack  for  the  old  year ;  since  88  all  hath  been 
well ;  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this  kingdom,  how- 
soever by  two  several  invasions  from  us  mightily 
provoked.  It  is  true ;  but  then  consider,  that  im- 
mediately after  88,  they  were  embroiled  for  a  great 
time  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of  France,  where- 
by they  had  their  hands  full ;  after  being  brought 
extreme  low  by  their  vast  and  continual  embrace- 
ments,  they  were  enforced  to  be  quiet  that  they 
might  take  breath,  and  do  reparations  upon  their 
former  wastes.  But  now  of  late,  things  seem  to 
come  apace  to  their  former  estate ;  nay  with  far 
greater  disadvantage  to  us  ;  for  now  that  they  have 
almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were,  arched  their  do- 
minions from  Milan,  by  the  Valtoline  and  Palatinate, 
to  the  Low  Countries,  we  see  how  they  thirst  and 
pant  after  the  utter  rain  of  those  states ;  having  in 
contempt  almost  the  German  nation,  and  doubting 
little  opposition  except  it  come  from  England : 
whereby  either  we  must  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be 
rained,  to  our  own  manifest  prejudice;  or  put  it 
upon  the  hazard  I  spake  of  before,  that  Spain  will 
cast  at  the  fairest.  Neither  is  the  point  of  interaal 
danger,  which  groweth  upon  us,  to  be  forgotten  j 
this,  that  the  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are 
become  more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  toM'ards 
Spain  and  amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been. 
Wherein  again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  case  of 
88  :  for  then  also  it  appeared  by  divers  secret  letters, 
that  the  design  of  Spain  was,  for  some  years  before 
the  invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this 
kingdom  to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  coming. 
And  they  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  to  abuse 
and  lay  asleep  the  queen  and  council  of  England,  as 
to  have  any  fear  of  the  party  of  papists  here ;  for 
that  they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but  cast 
the  eye  and  look  about  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom  it  might 
unite  itself;  and  finding  none  worth  the  thinking 
on,  the  state  would  rest  secure  and  take  no  appre- 
hension :  whereas  they  meant,  they  said,  to  take 
a  course  to  deal  ,with  the  people,  and  particulars, 
by  reconcilements,  and  confessions,  and  secret 
promises,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  of  party. 
And  this  was  the  trae  reason,  why  after  that  the 


seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  lo  make  i 
into  England,  which  was  about  the  three  and  tven- 
tieth  year  of  queen  Elisabeth,  at  what  time  aim  win 
the  first  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  then,  and 
not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and  severe  bnv  to  be 
made  against  the  papists.  And  therefore  the  papivti 
may  do  well  to  change  their  thanks;  and  wfaeresu 
they  thank  Spain  for  their  favours,  to  thank  them 
for  their  perils  and  miseries  if  they  should  fall  npon 
them :  for  that  nothing  ever  made  their  case  so  iH 
as  the  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  which  add* 
ing  reason  of  state  to  matter  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligion, did  whet  the  laws  against  them.  And  this 
case  also  seemeth,  in  some  sort,  to  return  again  at 
this  time ;  except  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty,  aitd 
the  state,  do  superabound ;  as,  for  my  part,  I  do 
wish  it  should ;  and  that  the  proeeedingv  towasds 
them  may  rather  tend  to  security,  and  proridcnee, 
and  point  of  state,  than  to  persecution  for  reHgioo. 
But  to  conclude ;  these  things  briefly  touched,  may 
serve  as  in  a  subject  conjectural  and  future,  for  to 
represent  how  just  cause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may 
have  towards  Spain :  omitting,  as  I  smd  before,  all 
present  and  more  secret  occurrences. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  have  aet 
down  to  be,  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  onr 
church  and  religion :  which  needeth  little  speech. 
For  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have  proved  it 
to  be,  no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defensive  war 
against  a  foreigner  for  religion  is  lawful.  Of  an 
offensive  war  there  is  more  dispute.  And  yet  in 
that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land  and 
sepulchre,  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  that  the  school- 
men want  words  to  defend  that,  which  S.  Bernard 
wanted  words  to  commend.  But  I,  that  in  this  Httle 
extract  of  a  treatise  do  omit  things  necessary,  am 
not  to  handle  things  unnecessary.  No  man,  I  say, 
will  doubt,  but  if  the  pope,  or  king  of  Spain,  would 
demand  of  us  to  forsake  our  religion  upon  paSn  of  i 
war,  it  were  as  unjust  a  demand,  as  the  Pernans 
made  to  the  Grecians  of  land  and  water ;  or  the 
Ammonites  to  the  Israelites  of  their  right  eyei. 
And  we  see  all  the  heathen  did  style  their  defenfiive 
wars  "proaris  et  focis;"  placing  their  altars  be- 
fore their  hearths.  So  that  it  is  in  vain  of  this  to 
speak  farther.  Only  this  is  true  j  that  the  fear  of 
the  subversion  of  our  religion  from  Spain  is  tbe 
more  just,  for  that  all  other  catholic  princes  and 
states  content  and  contain  themselves  to  maintain 
their  religion  within  their  own  dominions,  and 
meddle  not  with  the  subjects  of  other  states;  whereai 
the  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the 
fifth's  time,  and  in  the  time  of  the  league  in  Fiance, 
by  war ;  and  now  with  us,  by  conditions  of  treaty, 
to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states,  and  to  decfere 
themselves  protectors  general  of  the  party  of  catho- 
lics, through  the  world.  As  if  the  crown  of  Spain 
had  a  little  of  this,  that  they  wonld  plant  tlie  pop^s 
laws  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet. Thus  much  conceraing  the  first  main  pmat 
of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  shall  enter  into 
a  war;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all  thst  ^ 
loweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  show  what  be  vof  40w 

The  second  main  part  of  that  I  have  propanM 
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to  fpeak  of,  is  the  balance  of  forces  between  Spain 
and  OS.  And  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more,  bnt  what 
the  kio^  may  do.  Por  what  he  may  do  is  of  two 
kinds :  what  be  may  do  as  just ;  and  what  he  may 
do  as  pcMsible.  Of  the  one  I  have  already  spoken ; 
of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said,  Spain  was 
no  snch  giant ;  and  yet  if  he  were  a  giant,  it  will  be 
but  as  it  was  between  David  and  Goliath,  for  "  God 
is  on  oar  side."  Bnt  to  leave  all  arguments  that 
are  sapematnral,  and  to  speak  in  a  human  and 
politie  sense,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Spain  is  no 
oTfT-match  for  England,  by  that  which  leadeth  all 
men;  that  is,  experience  and  reason.  And  with  ex- 
perience I  will  begin,  for  there  all  reason  beginneth. 
la  it  fortune,  shall  we  think,  that,  in  all  actions 
of  war  or  arms,  great  and  small,  which  have  hap- 
pened these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and  Eng- 
land have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the 
odier,  the  English  upon  all  encounters  have  per- 
petoally  come  off  with  honour,  and  the  better  ?  It 
is  not  fortune  sure ;  she  is  not  so  constant.  There 
is  somewhat  in  the  nation  and  natural  courage  of 
the  people,  or  some  such  thing.  I  will  make  a 
brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves  in  an  histori- 
cal truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  made  greater  by 
language.  This  were  a  fit  speech,  you  will  say,  for 
a  general,  in  the  head  of  an  army,  when  they  were 
going  to  battle :  yes ;  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech  to 
be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  deliber- 
ation of  entrance  into  a  war.  Neither  speak  I  this 
to  disparage  the  Spanish  nation,  whom  I  take  to  be 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe ;  but  that  sorteth  to 
oor  honour,  if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand. 

In  the  year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas  day, 
whieh  buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
himself  not  surviving  long  after.  Don  John  being 
nipenor  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
Mondragon,  Mansell,  and  other  the  best  commanders 
of  Spain,  confident  of  victory,  charged  the  army  of 
the  States  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and  furiously  at 
the  first ;  but  after  a  fight  maintained  by  the  space 
of  a  whole  day,  was  repulsed,  and  forced  to  a  re- 
treat, with  great  slaughter  of  his  men ;  and  the 
course  of  his  farther  enterprises  was  wholly  arrested ; 
and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  troops,  under  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Korris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  colonels: 
which  troops  came  to  (he  army  but  the  day  before, 
harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  and, 
as  it  is  left  for  a  memorable  circumstance  in  all 
stories,  the  soldiers  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  death,  cast 
away  their  armour  and  garments  from  them,  and 
fought  in  their  shirts :  and,  as  it  mas  generally  con- 
ceived, had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Bossu  was 
dack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat, 
this  fight  had  sorted  to  an  absolute  defeat.  But  it 
was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John  for  his  insidious 
treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abused  the  States 
at  his  first  coming.  And  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
besides  the  testimony  of  all  stories,  may  be  the  bet- 
ter ascribed  to  the  servit e  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish, by  eomparison  of  this  charge  near  Rimenant, 
where  the  English  and  Scottish  in  great  numbers 


came  in  action,  with  the  like  charge  given  by  Don 
John  half  a  year  before  at  Gemblours,  where  the 
success  was  contrary :  there  being  at  that  time  in 
the  army  but  a  handful  of  English  and  Scottish,  and 
they  put  in  disarray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own 
fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war  which  was  thrown  from 
Spain  or  Rome  upon  the  realm  of  Ireland,  was  in 
the  year  1580 ;  for  the  design  of  Stukely  blew  over 
into  Afric ;  and  the  attempt  of  Saunders  and  Fitz- 
Maurice  had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that  year  Ire- 
land was  invaded  by  Spanish  and  Italian  forces, 
under  the  pope's  banner,  and  the  conduct  of  San 
Josepho,  to  the  number  of  700  or  better,  which 
landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry.  A  poor  number  it 
was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the  pope's  use  ;  for  their 
design  was  no  less :  but  withal  they  brought  arms 
for  5000  men  above  their  own  company,  intending 
to  arm  so  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their 
purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the 
wild  and  desolate  country,  and  there  to  nestle  till 
greater  succours  came ;  they  being  hastened  unto 
their  enterprise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state,  not 
proper  to  the  enterprise  itself;  which  was  by  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to  trouble 
the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a  diversion  of 
certain  aids,  that  then  were  preparing  from  hence 
for  the  Low  Countries.  They  chose  a  place  where 
they  erected  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  "  Fort  del 
Or ;"  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beasts  of  the 
forest,  sometimes  into  the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and 
sometimes  back  again  to  their  den.  Soon  after 
siege  was  laid  to  the  fort  by  the  lord  Gray,  then 
deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were 
within  the  fort ;  venturously  indeed ;  but  haste  was 
made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them.  After  the  siege  of  four  days  only,  and  two 
or  three  sallies,  with  loss  on  their  part,  they  that 
should  have  made  good  the  fort  for  some  months, 
till  new  succours  came  from  Spain,  or  at  least  from 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  up  themselves  with- 
out conditions  at  the  end  of  those  four  days.  And 
for  that  they  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough 
to  keep  every  man  a  prisoner,  and  for  that  also  the 
deputy  expected  instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels;  and  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea ;  they  were 
all  put  to  the  sword ;  with  which  queen  Elizabeth 
was  afterwards  much  displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat  of 
Gaunt;  than  the  which  there  hath  not  been  an 
exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are  no 
ways  inferior  to  brave  charges ;  as  having  less  of 
fortune,  more  of  discipline,  and  as  much  of  valour. 
There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse, 
and  as  many  thousand  foot  English,  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  charged  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
coming  upon  them  with  seven  thousand  horse; 
besides  that  the  whole  army  of  Spaniards  was  ready 
to  march  on.  Nevertheless  Sir  John  Norris  main- 
tained a  retreat  without  disarray,  by  the  space  of 
some  miles,  part  of  the  way  champaign,  under  the 
city  of  Gaunt,  with  less  loss  of  men  than  the  enemy : 
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the  duke  of  Anjoa,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  be- 
holding this  noble  action  from  the  walls  of  Gaunt, 
as  in  a  theatre,  with  great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1585,  followed  the  prosperous  expe- 
dition of  Drake  and  Carlile  into  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago  and 
St  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises  rather  than 
encounters.  But  that  of  Carthagena,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming,  and  had  put 
themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was  one  of  the 
hottest  services  and  most  dangerous  assaults  that 
hath  been  known.  For  the  access  to  the  town  was 
only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  sea  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  harbour  water  or  inner  sea  on  the 
other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  strong  rampier 
and  barricado  ;  so  as  upon  the  ascent  of  our  men, 
they  had  both  great  ordnance  and  small  shot,  that 
thundered  and  showered  upon  them  from  the  ram- 
pier in  front,  and  from  the  galleys  that  lay  at  sea 
in  flank.  And  yet  they  forced  the  passage,  and  won 
the  town,  being  likewise  very  weU  manned.  As  for 
the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  year 
1587,  for  the  destroying  of  the  Spanish  shipping 
and  provision  upon  their  own  coast ;  as  I  cannot 
say  that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprise  any 
sharp  fight  or  encounter;  so,  nevertheless,  it  did 
strangely  discover,  either  that  Spain  is  very  weak  at 
home,  or  very  slow  to  move  ;  when  they  sufifered  a 
small  fleet  of  English  to  make  an  hostile  invasion 
or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  from 
Cadiz  to  Capa  Sacra,  and  thence  toCascais ;  and  to 
fire,  sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least,  ten  thousand 
ton  of  their  great  shipping,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  of 
their  smaller  vessels;  and  that  in  the  sight,  and 
under  the  favour  of  their  forts ;  and  almost  under 
the  eye  of  their  great  admiral,  the  best  commander 
of  Spain  by  sea,  the  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  without 
ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of  importance. 
I  remember  Drake  in  the  vaunting  style  of  a  soldier, 
would  call  this  enterprise,  the  singeing  of  the  king 
of  Spain's  beard. 

The  enterprise  of  88,  deserveth  to  be  stood  up<m 
a  little  more  fully,  being  a  miracle  of  time.  There 
armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  the  greatest 
navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the  sea ;  for  though 
there  have  been  far  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet 
for  the  bulk  and  building  of  the  ships,  with  the  fur- 
niture of  great  ordnance  and  provisions,  never  the 
like.  The  design  was  to  make  not  an  invasion  only, 
but  an  utter  conquest  of  this  kingdom.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  were  one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof 
galliasses  and  galleons  seventy-two,  goodly  ships, 
like  floating  towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  and  mariners.  This  navy  was  the 
preparation  of  five  whole  years,  at  the  least :  it  bare 
itself  also  upon  divine  assistance;  for  it  received 
special  blessing  from  pope  Sixtus,  and  was  assigned 
as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the  reducement  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of  Rome.  And, 
in  farther  token  of  this  holy  warfare,  there  were 
amongst  the  rest  of  these  ships,  twelve,  called  by  the 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  But  it  was  truly  con- 
ceived, that  this  kingdom  of  England  could  never 
be  overwhelmed,  except  the  land  waters  came  in  to 


the  sea  tides.   Therefore  was  there  also  in  readiJ 
in  Flanders,  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land  foi^ 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldi^ 
under  the  conduct  of  the  dnke  of  Parma*  the  1^ 
commander,  next  the  French  king  Henry  the  foul 
of  his  time.     These  were  designed  to  join  with  j 
forces  at  sea ;  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  fl 
bottomed  boats  to  transport  the  land  forces,  under  i 
wing  and  protection  of  the  great  navy.      For  to 
made  no  account,  but  that  the  navy  should  be  ah 
lute  master  of  the  seas.     Against  these  forces,  tM 
were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  number  of  m 
one  hundred  ships;  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed,! 
of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  serviceabN 
besides  a  less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the  castoi 
of  the  narrow  seas.     There  were  also  in  readiM 
at  land  two  armies,  besides  other  fbreea,  lo  the  oas 
ber  of  ten  thousand,  dispersed  amongst  the  coJ 
towns  in  the  southern  parts.     The  two  armies  m 
appointed;  one  of  them  consisting  of  twenly-fii 
thousand  horse  and  fbot,  for  the  repulsing  of  ik 
enemy  at  their  landing  i   and  the  other  of  twet^ 
five  thousand  for  safeguard  and  attendance  about  tk 
court  and  the  queen's  person.  There  were  also  othe 
dormant  musters  of  soldiers  throughout  all  parts  o( 
the   realm,  that  were   put  in  readiness,  but  nH 
drawn  together.     The  two  armies  were  assigned  M 
the  leading  of  two  generals,  noUe  persons,  but  M 
of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  assured  to  the  stale. 
than  martial  men ;  yet  lined  and  assisted  with  mhot^ 
nate  commanders  of  great  experience  and  valour. 
The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise  at  hri 
a  play  at  base.     The  Spanish  navy  set  forth  out  d 
the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was  dispersed  and  dnvefi 
back  by  weather.     Our  navy  set  forth  soaewbs 
later  out  of  Plymouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the  com 
of  Spain  to  have  fought  with  the  Spanish  navy;  aft^ 
partly  by  reason  of  contrary  winds,  partly  upos  a^t- 
vertisement  that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  aoi 
upon  some  doubt  also  that  they  might  pass  ^ 
towards  the  coast  of  England,  whilst  we  were  tedt- 
ing  them  afar  ofif,  returned  likewise  into  Plymootb 
about  the  middle  of  July.     At  that  time  came  more 
confident  advertisement,  though  false  not  only  to  the 
lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  the  Spsniai^ 
could  not  possibly  come  forward  that  year ;  wh(T^ 
upon  our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbaodinf. 
and  many  of  our  men  gone  ashore :  at  whiA  ^ 
time  the  Invincible  Armada,  for  so  it  was  caUed  ia 
a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  £urope«  vas  ^ 
covered  upon  the  western  coast.     It  was  a  hnA  o( 
surprise ;  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of  our  iko 
were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  depart 
Nevertheless  the  admiral,  with  such  ships  <mJ;«< 
could  suddenly  be  put  in  readiness,  mscie  fa^ 
towards  them ;  insomuch  as  of  one  hundred  abi]^ 
there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.     Howbett,  ^ 
them,  and  such  as  came  daily  in,  we  set  upon  th(0> 
and  gave  them  the  chase.     But  the  Spaniai^  ^ 
want  of  courage,  which  they  called  eonuni"^* 
declined  the  fight,  casting  themselves  oot^OB"^ 
into  roundels,  their  strongest  ships  waOtog  ^^ 
rest,  and  in  that  manner  they  made  a  ftywg  i^ 
towards  Calais.    Our  men  by  the  wpax  rf  ^  "^ 
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^2&3rs  followed  them  close,  fought  with  them  con- 
aaklly,  made  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two 
Kli^ir  great  ships,  and  gaTe  divers  others  of  their 
p«  their  death's  wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they 
kl&   aand  perished ;  and,  in  a  word,  distressed  them 
aoe:t.  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat ;  we  ourselves  in 
^  ntcan  time  receiving  little  or  no  hurt.     Near 
lats  the  Spaniards  anchored,  expecting  their  land- 
ce«p  which  came  not     It  was  afterwards  alleged, 
^    tbe  duke  of  Parma  did  artificially  delay  his 
a^iagi  but  this  was  but  an  invention  and  preten- 
lo    ^ven  out  by  the  Spaniards;  partly  upon  a 
utish  envy  against  that  duke,  being  an  Italian, 
id  bis  son  a  competitor  to  PortugU;  but  chiefly  to 
we  tbe  monstrous  scorn  and  disreputation,  which 
ry  and  their  nation  received  by  the  success  of  that 
rterprUe.     Therefore  their  colours  and  excuses, 
nootb,  were,  that  their   general  by  sea  had  a 
B&ited  coDounission,  not  to  fight  until  the  land  forces 
ere  come  in  to  them  :  and  that  the  duke  of  Parma 
■d  particular  reaches  and  ends  of  his  own  under- 
■nd,    to  cross  the  design.     But  it  was   both  a 
kxn^  commission,  and  a  strange  obedience  to  a 
MBinission;    for  men  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
l«)od,  and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their 
0uids»  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity. 
kod  us  for  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  was  reasonably 
reil  tempted  to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  by  no  less 
rfoouse  than  to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary 
rhig^  of  England,  under  the  seignory,  in  chief  of 
he  pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
ksides,  it  appeared  that  the  duke  of  Parma  held 
lis  place  long  after  in   the  favour  and   trust  of 
lie  king  of  Spain,  by  the  great  employments  and 
lervices  that  he  performed  in  France :  and  again,  it 
i«  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come 
Sown,  and  to  put  to  sea.     The  truth  was,  that  the 
Spanish  navy,  upon  those  proofs  of  fight  which 
they  bad  with  the  English,  finding  how  much  hurt 
they  received,   and  how  little  hurt  they  did,  by 
reason   of  the   activity  and   low  building  of  our 
ships,  and  skill   of  our  seamen;    and  being  also 
eomnAuided  by  a   general  of  small   courage  and 
experience,  and   having  lost  at   the  first  two  of 
their  bravest  commanders  at  sea,  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
and  Michael  deOquenda ;  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle 
»l  sea,  but  set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land 
tnterprise.     On  the  other  side,  the  transporting  of 
the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation:  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account,  that 
their  navy  should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  there- 
fore able  to  guard  and  protect  the  vessels  of  trans- 
portation ;  when  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary  that  the 
^reat  navy  was  distressed,  and  had  enough  to  do  to 
8tve  itself;   and   again,  that  the  Hollanders  im- 
poandcd  their  land  forces  with  a  brave  fleet  of  thirty 
»il,  excellently  well  appointed  ;  things,  I  say,  being 
la  this  state,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  duke  of  Parma 
must  have  flown  if  he  would  have  come  into  Eng- 
Iwid,  for  he  could  get  neither  bark  nor  mariner  to 
pat  to  sea  :  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked 
>tin  for  the  coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that 
^me  when  they  were  wandering,  and  making  their 
ptTunbulation  upon  the  northern  seas.    But  to  re- 


turn to  the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais :  from  thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were  suddenly  driven 
away  with  squibs ;  for  it  was  no  more  but  a  stratar 
gem  of  fire  boats,  manless,  and  sent  upon  them  by 
the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time,  that  did 
put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their  cables, 
and  left  their  anchors  in  the  sea.  After  they  ho- 
vered some  two  or  three  days  about  Graveling,  and 
there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great  fight ;  at  what 
time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow  seas, 
was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.  There- 
upon the  Spaniards  entering  into  farther  terror,  and 
finding  also  divers  of  their  ships  every  day  to  sink, 
lost  all  courage,  and  instead  of  coming  up  into  the 
Thames'  mouth  for  London,  as  their  design  was,  fled 
on  towards  the  north  to  seek  their  fortunes ;  being 
still  chased  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until 
we  were  fain  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder. 
The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  en- 
dure ;  neither  durst  they  as  invaders  land  in  Ireland; 
but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with 
shipwrecks.  And  so  going  northwards  aloo(  as  long 
as  Uiey  had  any  doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last,  when 
they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned,  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their  ships 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was 
the  end  of  that  sea-giant,  the  Invincible  Armada : 
which  having  not  so  much  as  fired  a  cottage  of  ours 
at  land,  nor  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  sea,  wan- 
dered through  the  wilderness  of  the  northern  seas  ; 
and  according  to  the  curse  in  the  Scripture,  "  came 
out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  before  us  seven 
ways."  Serving  only  to  make  good  the  judgment  of 
an  astrologer  long  before  given,  "  octogesimus  octa- 
vos mirabilis  annus :"  or  rather,  to  make  good,  even 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderful 
judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon  vast 
and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  of  1589,  we  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  breath,  but  turned  challengers,  and 
invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enterprise^ 
although  we  failed  in  our  end,  which  was  to  settle 
Don  Antonio  in  the  kingdom  of  Tortugal,  yet  a  man 
shall  hardly  meet  with  an  action  that  doth  better 
reveal  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain ;  which 
power  well  sought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  con« 
sist  in  a  veteran  army,  such  as  upon  several  occa- 
sions and  pretensions  they  have  ever  had  on  foot,  in 
one  part  or  other  of  Christendom,  now  by  the  space 
of  almost  sixscore  years,  than  in  the  strength  of  their 
dominions  and  provinces.  For  what  can  be  more 
strange,  or  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  power  of 
the  Spaniard  upon  the  continent,  than  that  with  an 
army  of  eleven  thousand  English  land  soldiers,  and 
a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak 
vessels  fop  transportation,  we  should,  within  the 
hour-glass  of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of 
importance  by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  an- 
other, overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that 
upon  the  disadvantage  of  a  bridge  strongly  barri- 
cadoed,  landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of 
his  kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of 
his  countries,  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of 
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his  principal  citj,  beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates 
thereof  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and  come 
off  after  all  this  with  small  loss  of  men,  otherwise 
than  by  sickness  ?  And  it  was  verily  thought,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavours  of  that 
voyage,  that  is  to  say,  the  Ruling  in  sundry  provi- 
sions that  were  promised,  especially  of  cannons  for 
battery ;  the  vain  hopes  of  Don  Antonio*  concerning 
the  people  of  the  country  to  come  in  to  his  aid ;  the 
disappointment  of  the  fleet  that  was  directed  to  come 
up  the  river  of  Lisbon;  and  lastly,  the  diseases 
which  spread  in  the  army  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  season,  and  of  the  soldiers*  misrule  in  diet,  the  en- 
terprise had  succeeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried. 
"But  howsoever  it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an 
invasion  of  a  few  English  upon  Spain  may  have  just 
hope  of  victory,  at  least  of  passport  to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an 
English  ship  called  the  Revenge,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable,  I  say,  even  be- 
yond credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some  heroical  fable; 
and  though  it  were  a  defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  victory ; 
being  like  the  act  of  Samson,  that  killed  more  men  at 
his  death,  than  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life. 
This  ship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hours  sat  like  a  stag 
among  hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged,  and  fought 
with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part 
of  a  navy  of  fifty-five  ships  in  all :  the  rest  like  abet- 
tors looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongst  the  fifteen 
ships  that  fought,  the  great  S.  Philippo  was  one ;  a 
ship  of  fifteen  hundred  ton,  prince  of  the  twelve 
sea-apostles,  which  was  right  glad  when  she  was 
shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This  brave  ship  the 
Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred,  sol- 
diers and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick ;  yet 
nevertheless  after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was  said,  of 
fifteen  hours,  and  two  ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by 
her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and  battered,  and 
great  slaughter  of  men,  never  came  to  be  entered, 
but  was  taken  by  composition  ;  the  enemies  them- 
selves having  in  admiration  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that  ship. 

In  the  year  1596  was  the  second  invasion  that  we 
made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain;  prosper- 
ously achieved  by  that  worthy  and  famous  Robert 
earl  of  Essex,  in  concert  with  the  noble  earl  of  Not- 
tingham that  now  liveth,  then  admiral.  This  jour- 
ney was  like  lightning ;  for  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
hours  the  king  of  Spain's  navy  was  destroyed,  and 
the  town  of  Cadiz  taken.  The  navy  was  no  less 
than  fifty  tall  ships,  besides  twenty  galleys  to  attend 
them.  The  ships  were  straightways  beaten,  and  put 
to  flight  with  such  terror,*  as  the  Spaniards  in  the 
end  were  their  own  executioners,  and  fired  them  all 
with  their  own  hands.  The  galleys,  by  the  benefit 
of  the  shores  and  shallows,  got  away.  The  town 
was  a  fair,  strong,  well  built,  and  rich  city ;  famous 
in  antiquity,  and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  dis- 
aster. It  was  manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers 
foot,  and  some  four  hundred  horse ;  it  was  sacked 
and  burned,  though  great  clemency  was  used  to- 
wards  the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  is  no  less 
strange  than  the  sudden  victory,  is  the  great  patience 
of  the  Spaniards;  who  though  we  stayed  upon  the 


place  divers  days,  yet  never  oflered  us  any  plaj 
then,  nor  ever  pot  os  in  sait  by  any  action  of  reveon 
or  reparation  at  any  time  after. 

In  the  year  1600  was  the  battle  of  Newport  m 
the  Low-Coontries,  where  the  armies  of  the  snh- 
duke,  and  the  States,  tried  it  oat  by  a  jost  bati]e. 
This  was  the  only  l»ttle  that  was  fought  in  these 
countries  these  many  years.  Por  battles  in  the 
Prench  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in  the  wan  of 
Planders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  requireth. 
The  forces  of  both  armies  were  not  much  uneqoit: 
that  of  the  States  exceeded  somewhat  in  number, 
but  that  again  was  recompensed  in  the  quality  of  tbc 
soldiers ;  for  tho&e  of  the  Spanish  part  were  of  the 
flower  of  all  their  forces.  The  archduke  was  tht 
assailant,  and  the  preventer,  and  had  the  frnit  of  hit 
diligence  and  celerity.  For  he  had  chai^;ed  ceitniD 
companies  of  Scottish  men,  to  the  ntunber  of  eighi 
hundred,  sent  to  make  good  a  passage,  and  ther^ 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  army,  and  cut  thrai 
all  in  pieces  :  for  they,  like  a  brave  infantry,  when 
they  could  make  no  honourable  retreat,  and  wooU 
take  no  dishonourable  flight,  made  good  the  plsee 
with  their  lives.  This  entrance  of  the  battle  did 
whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  thoagh  it  dnlled 
their  swords :  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confident 
to  defeat  the  whole  army.  The  encounter  of  thf 
main  battle  which  followed,  was  a  just  encounter, 
not  hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  nf 
the  day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fooght 
out  to  the  proof  by  several  squadrons,  and  not  with- 
out variety  of  success ;  '*  Stat  pede  pes*  dcnsosque 
viro  vir."  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  I>utch 
army,  by  the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of  their  men 
with  the  enemies,  which  hindered  the  playing  of 
their  great  ordnance.  But  the  end  was,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  near  five  thou> 
sand  of  their  men  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  execution, 
slain  and  taken ;  amongst  whom  were  many  of  (he 
principal  persons  of  their  army.  The  honour  of 
the  day  was,  both  by  the  enemy  and  the  Dutch 
themselves,  ascribed  unto  the  English ;  of  whom  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  commentary  whi^h  he 
wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testified,  that  of  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  for  they  were  no  more,  eight 
hundred  were  slain  in  the  field :  and,  which  is  almo^ 
incredible  in  a  day  of  victory,  of  the  remaining  le^en 
hundred,  two  men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst 
the  rest  Sir  Francis  Vere  himself  had  the  principal 
honour  of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the 
army  for  that  day;  and  in  the  next  place  Sir  Uontt 
Vere  his  brother,  that  now  liveth,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  active  part  The  service  also  of  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers  other  brare 
gentlemen,  was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601  followed  the  battle  of  Kinwie 
in  Ireland.  By  this  Spanish  invasion  of  IreUoiI. 
which  was  in  September  that  year,  a  man  mvc 
guess  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will  live  in  Inth 
ground ;  which  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  yeVr 
or  four  months  at  most  For  they  had  all  tfaeadvsn- 
tages  in  the  world ;  and  no  man  would  have  thovght, 
considering  the  small  forces  employed  agabttld^ 
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that  they  conld  have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They 
obtained,  without  resistance,  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  town  of  Kinsale }  a  small  garrison  of  one 
bimdred  and  fifty  English  leaving  the  town  npon  the 
Spaniards'  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving 
the  foreigners  as  friends.  The  numhei;  of  Spaniards 
(hat  put  themselves  into  Kinsale,  was  two  thousand 
men^  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Bon  John  d'Aquila,  a  man  of  good  valour.  The 
tvwn  was  strong  of  itself;  neither  wanted  there  any 
hKlostiy  to  fortify  it  on  all  parts,  and  make  it  tenable, 
tecofding  to  the  skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish  for- 
tification. At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud, 
^ing  encouraged  upon  former  successes ;  for  though 
the  then  deputy,  the  lord  Mountjoy,  and  Sir  George 
Carcw,  president  of  Munster,  had  performed  divers 
Kood  services  to  their  prejudice ;  yet  the  defeat  they 
had  given  the  English  at  Blackwater,  not  long 
leiorej  and  their  treaty,  too  much  to  their  honour, 
«ith  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh  in  their  me- 
nary.  The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but  made  haste  to 
hare  recovered  the  town  before  new  succours  came, 
and  sat  down  before  it  in  October,  and  laid  siege  to 
ft  by  the  space  of  three  winter  months  or  more : 
during  which  time  sallies  were  made  by  the  Span- 
isid,  bot  they  were  beaten  in  with  loss.  In  January 
mxe  fresh  succours  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
^Oeampo.  Upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours, 
Tyrone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  forces  together, 
h  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides  the 
(pftuish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved  to 
rescue  the  town,  and  to  give  the  English  battle.  So 
here  was  the  case:  an  army  of  English,  of  some  six 
tboQsand,  wasted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter's 
aege,  engaged  in  the  midst,  between  an  army  of  a 
greater  number  than  themselves,  fresh  and  in  vigour, 
on  the  one  aide ;  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification, 
snd  strong  in  men,  on  the  other.  But  what  was 
tke  event?  This  in  few  words:  that  after  the  Irish 
and  Spanish  forces  had  come  on,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give 
^  English  the  honour  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  no  other 
ttiflerence  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish  rebels  and 
<he  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran  away  before 
^ey  were  charged,  and  the  other  straight  after. 
And  again,  the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the  town  had 
^  good  memories  of  their  losses  in  their  former 
rallies,  as  the  confidence  of  an  army,  which  came 
^  their  deliverance,  could  not  draw  them  forth 
^poL  To  conclude :  there  succeeded  an  absolute 
^tory  for  the  English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above 
(WQ  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  the  taking  of  nine  en- 
^gng,  whereof  six  Spanish;  the  taking  of  the 
^psnbh  general,  d'Ocampo,  prisoner ;  and  this  with 
^  loss  of  ao  few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  cre- 
^\e;  being,  as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than 
cwdibly  reported,  but  of  one  man,  the  comet  of  Sir 
Richird  Greame ;  though  not  a  ifew  hurt.  There 
^owed  immediately  after  the  defeat  a  present 
peldhig  up  of  the  town  by  composition ;  and  not 
^y  to,  but  an  avoiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty 
honied,  of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all , 


Ireland,  from  the  places  and  nests  where  they  had 
settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in  regard 
of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was 
of  Kinsale ;  which  were  Castlehaven,  Baltimore,  and 
Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went  away  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing  but  publish  and 
trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they  could  devise,  against 
the  Irish  land  and  nation;  insomuch  as  d'Aquila 
said  in  open  treaty,  that  when  the  devil  upon  the 
mount  did  show  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
the  devil  left  out  Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here :  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofii  of 
the  English  valour  and  fortunes,  in  these  latter 
times :  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the  Raveline, 
at  Druse  in  Normandy,  some  encounters  in  Britanny, 
and  at  Ostend,  and  divers  others;  partly  because 
some  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  English ;  and  partly 
because  others  of  them  have  not  been  of  that  great- 
ness, as  to  have  sorted  in  company  with  the  par- 
ticulars formerly  recited.  It  is  true,  that  amongst 
all  the  late  adventures,  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  into  the  West  Indies, 
was  unfortunate;  yet  in  such  sort  as  it  doth  not 
break  or  interrupt  our  prescription,  to  have  had  the 
better  of  the  Spaniards  upon  all  fights  of  late.  For 
the  disaster  of  that  journey  was  caused  chiefly  by 
sickness;  as  might  well  appear  by  the  deaths  of 
both  the  generals.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  of  the  same  sickness  amongst  the  rest 
The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill  measured 
and  immature  counsel :  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  Panama 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
But  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance,  but 
to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved  the  strength 
of  their  first  fort,  and  had  notice  of  the  two  o^er 
forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were  to  have  marched. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  return  of  the  English  fleet 
they  were  set  upon  by  Avellaneda,  admiral  of  twenty 
great  ships  Spanish,  our  fleet  being  but  fourteen, 
full  of  sick  men,  deprived  of  their  two  generals  by 
sea,  and  having  no  pretence  but  to  journey  home- 
wards :  and  yet  the  Spaniards  did  but  salute  them, 
about  the  Cape  de  los  Corientes,  with  some  small 
oflTer  of  fight,  and  came  off  with  loss ;  although  it 
was  such  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive 
so  little  hurt  upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as 
Avellaneda  made  great  brags  of  it»  for  no  greater 
matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off, 
from  Cape  de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio ;  which, 
nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a 
Spaniard,  he  called  a  chase. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet 
with  an  objection,  which  if  it  be  not  removed,  the 
conclusion  of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the 
time  present  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect  For  it 
will  be  said,  that  in  the  former  times,  whereof  we 
have  spoken,  Spain  was  not  so  mighty  as  now  it  is ; 
and  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more  aforehand 
in  all  matters  of  power.  Therefore  let  us  compare 
with  indifferency  these  disparities  of  times,  and  we 
shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make  for  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  England  at  this  present  time.  And  be- 
canse  we  will  less  wander  in  generalities,  we  will 
fix  the  comparison  to  precise  times ;  comparing  the 
state  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  year  88,  with 
this  present  year  that  now  runneth.  In  handling 
of  this  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  personal 
comparisons  of  the  princes,  counsellors,  and  com- 
manders by  sea  or  land,  that  were  then,  and  that 
are  now,  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England; 
but  only  rest  upon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing 
of  the  state  of  the  forces  and  sfSurs  of  both  times. 
And"  yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but 
that  I  could  evidently  show,  that  even  in  these  per- 
sonal respects  the  balance  sways  on  our  part;  but 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery  or  censure  of  the  present  government 

First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not 
now  one  foot  of  ground  in  quiet  possession  more  than 
it  had  in  88.  As  for  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate, 
it  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  On  the  other  side,  England 
hath  Scotland  united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  planted ;  which  are  mighty  augmentations. 

Secondly,  in  88,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able 
alone  to  counterpoise  Spain  itself,  much  more  in 
conjunction,  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the  league, 
which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  wholly 
upon  Spain.  Now  France  is  united  under  a  valiant 
young  king,  generally  obeyed  if  he  will,  himself 
king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  of  France ;  and  that  is 
no  ways  taken  prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a 
double  chain  of  alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  88,  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a 
fierce  thundering  frier,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and 
seven ;  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name : 
and  though  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teeth 
upon  Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it 
came  to  that  Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy 
a  personage,  that  came  in  by  a  chaste  election,  no 
ways  obliged  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniards :  a  man 
bred  in  ambassages  and  afiairs  of  state,  that  hath 
much  of  the  prince,  and  nothing  of  the  frier;  and 
one,  that  though  he  loves  the  chair  of  the  papacy 
well,  yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair ;  that 
is,  Italy,  and  the  liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  in  88,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  a  stran- 
ger to  England,  and  rather  inclined  to  Spain ;  now 
the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  England,  and 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate.  Then  also 
Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany, 
had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon 
a  general  apprehension  only  of  the  spreading  and 
ambitious  designs  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is 
sharpened  and  pointed  by  the  Spaniard's  late  enter- 
prises upon  the  Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  which 
come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  Dutch,  which  is  the  Span- 
iard's perpetual  duellist,  hath  now,  at  this  present, 
five  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  proportion  in  treasure 
and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  88.  Neither  is  it 
possible,  whatsoever  is  given  out,  that  the  cofiers  of 
Spain  should  now  be  fuller  than  they  were  in  88  : 
for  at  that  lime  Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those 


of  the  Low  Countries,  which. were  grown  into  an  o 
dinary ;  now  they  have  had  coupled  therewith  the  a 
traordinary  of  the  Valtoline,  and  the  PalatioaA 
And  so  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the  objectioB  nckc 
touching  the  difference  of  times ;  not  entering  id 
more  secret  4)a8sage8  of  state,  bot  keeping  tki 
character  of  style  whereof  Seneca  speaketh,  *"  pld 
significat  quam  loquitur." 

Here  I  would  pass  over  from  matter  of  experienei 
were  it  not  that  I  held  it  necessary  to  ditcovef 
wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  walketh  abod 
and  is  commonly  received,  contrary  to  all  the  tr^ 
account  of  time  and  experience.  It  is,  that  d 
Spaniard,  where  he  once  getteth  in,  will  seldom  ^ 
never  be  got  out  again.  But  nothing  is  leas  trs 
than  this.  Not  long  since  they  got  footing  at  BtmJ 
and  some  other  parts  in  French  Britain,  and  afii^ 
quitted  them.  They  had  Calais,  Aides»  and  Anieoi 
and  rendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out  They  kti 
since  Marseilles,  and  foirly  left  it  They  had  ^ 
other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  pot  it  ^ 
deposit  What  they  win  do  with  Ormns,  whic^ 
the  Persian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  ttt^ 
So  that,  to  speak  truly  of  latter  timet,  they  hai^ 
rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of  entd 
prises,  than  maintained  any  constantly ;  quite  coQ 
trary  to  that  idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  timid 
leaving  their  purchases  in  Afric,  which  they  am 
abandoned,  when  their  great  emperor  Chacks  ka 
clasped  Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  btttt 
in  the  end,  to  go  from  Isburg,  and  as  if  it  had  bea 
in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  and  to  quit  every  fittt  d 
Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten ;  which,  I  dodW 
not,  will  be  the  hereditary  issue  of  this  late  portlnd 
of  the  Palatinate.  And  so  I  conclude  the  gnnti 
that  I  have  to  think  that  Spain  will  be  no  oveimUc^ 
to  Great  Britain,  if  his  Majesty  should  enter  into  i 
war,  out  of  experience,  and  records  of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many;  1  vM 
extract  the  principal,  and  open  them  briefly,  acdj 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I  pass  it  orer^ 
though  it  be  no  small  point:  England.  Scodui 
Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates  the  United  Pn> 
vinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not  aoerssibli 
but  by  sea,  or  at  least  by  passing  of  great  rival 
which  are  natural  fortificatioos.  At  for  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  they  are  so  scattered^  as  it  yieldei^ 
great  choice  of  the  scenes  of  the  war,  and  pramis«Ht 
slow  succours  unto  such  part  as  shall  bt  attempted 
There  be  three  main  parts  of  military  poiflioef* 
men,  money,  and  confederates.  For  men,  tfaert  »t 
to  be  considered  valour  and  number.  Of  vtlonr  I 
speak  not ;  take  it  from  the  witnesses  that  faa?e  bees 
produced  before :  yet  the  old  observation  is  not  uBtnr. 
that  the  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker  on ;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  ttr 
soldier's  heart.  A  valour  of  glory,  and  a  vaknr  ^f 
natural  courage,  are  two  things.  -  Bat  let  that  piA 
and  let  us  speak  of  number :  Spain  is  a  nalna  t^ 
sown  of  people ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  HtxiMf  ^ 
the  soil,  and  partly  because  their  nativci  arv  o^ 
hausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  Ttsteem 
tories  as  they  possess.  So  that  it  hath  httn  k> 
counted  a  kind  of  mirade,  to  see  ten  or  ivtM 
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thoosaod  natiTe  Spaniards  in  an  arniy.  And  it  is 
certain,  as  we  have  toached  it,  a  little  before,  in 
passage,  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain  con- 
sisteth  in  a  veteran  army,  compounded  of  miscellany 
forces  of  all  nations,  which  for  many  years  they 
have  had  on  foot  npon  one  occasion  or  other :  and 
if  there  should  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it 
vonld  be  a  long  work  to  draw  on  supplies.  They 
lelt  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that  was  brought 
to  see  the  treasury  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  still 
he  looked  down  to  the  ground :  and  being  asked, 
why  be  so  looked  down,  said,  "he  was  losing  to 
see  whether  their  treaure  had  any  root,  so  that  if 
it  wen  spent  it  would  grow  again ;  as  his  master's 
had.**  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  cer- 
tainly their  forces  have  scarce  any  root  $  or  at  least 
such  a  root  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly. 
It  is  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall 
soldiers,  yet  that  is  but  a  spot  of  ground.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again  such 
a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people,  as 
is  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :  so  as  if  wars  should  mow  them  down  never 
m>  ikst,  yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied,  and 
come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain  ;  for  by  that  they  maintain 
their  veteran  army :  and  Spain  is  the  only  state  of 
Europe  that  is  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part, 
of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  considered,  the  ticklish 
and  brittle  state  of  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Their 
greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their  treasure 
in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well 
weighed,  are  indeed  but  an  accession  to  such  as  are 
masters  by  sea.  So  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their 
greatness  tumeth,  is  soon  cut  in  two  by  any  that 
than  be  stronger  than  they  by  sea.  Herein  there- 
fore I  refer  myself  to  the  opinions  of  all  men,  ene- 
mies or  whomsoever,  whether  that  the  maritime 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
be  not  able  to  beat  the  Spaniard  at  sea  P  For  if  that 
be  so,  the  links  of  that  chain  whereby  they  hold 
their  greatness  are  dissolved.  Now  if  it  be  said, 
that  admit  the  case  of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have 
made  it,  yet  we  ought  to  descend  into  our  own  case, 
which  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  not  to  be  in  state,  for 
treasure,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which 
I  answer ;  I  know  no  such  thing ;  the  mint  beateth 
well;  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  hearts  beat 
welL  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh  away 
quite  this  objection :  for  whereas  wars  are  generally 
causes  of  poverty  or  consumption  {  on  the  contrary 
part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if 
it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and 
restorative  war*  So  that,  if  we  go  roundly  on  at 
the  first,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  itself. 
And  therefore  you  must  make  a  great  difference 
between  Hercules'  labours  by  land,  and  Jason's 
f  oyage  by  sea  for  the  golden  fleece. 

For  confederates;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge,  how  the  princes,  states,  and  councils  of 
Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected  towards  Spain ; 
for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occurrents  of  the 
present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this  treatise,  I  have 


forborne  to  meddle.  But  to  speak  of  that  which  lieth 
open  and  in  view ;  I  see  much  matter  of  quarrel 
and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity  and  trust  towards 
Spain,  almost  in  all  other  estates.  I  see  France  is 
in  competition  with  them  for  three  noble  portions 
of  their  monarchy,  Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan; 
and  now  freshly  in  difference  with  them  about  the 
Valtoline.  I  see  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years 
Cometh  a  pope,  that  casteth  his  eye  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church :  as  it 
was  in  the  minds  of  Julius  the  second,  Paul  the 
fourth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth.  As  for  that  great  body 
of  Germany,  I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  con- 
federate themselves  with  the  kings  of  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  or  Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
German  nation,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish 
and  foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1552 
and  1553.  At  which  time  they  contracted  a 
league  with  Henry  the  second  the  French  king, 
upon  the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  fifth, 
who  had  impatronized  himself  of  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  through  the  discord  of  the  German  princes, 
which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented:  which 
league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drave  out  all 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  and 
redintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty  and 
honour.  For  the  West  Indies,  though  Spain  hath 
had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there,  except 
it  have  been  from  England ;  yet  nevertheless  I  see 
all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto  them ;  account- 
ing the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly  of  those 
large  countries,  wherein  they  have  in  great  part  but 
an  imaginary  possession.  For  Afnc  upon  the  west, 
the  Moors  of  Valentia  expulsed,  and  their  allies,  do 
yet  hang  as  a  cloud  or  storm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on 
the  east  is  like  an  anniversary  wind,  that  riseth 
every  year  upon  the  party  of  Austria.  And  Persia 
hath  entered  into  hostility  with  Spain,  and  given 
them  the  first  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.  It  is 
within  every  man's  observation  also,  that  Venice 
doth  think  their  state  almost  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards 
hold  the  Valtoline.  That  Savoy  hath  learned  by 
fresh  experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no 
security  against  the  ambition  of  Spain ;  and  that  of 
Bavaria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merit  and 
service  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  to 
day.  Neither  do  I  say  for  all  this  but  that  Spain 
may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  particular 
and  cunning  negotiations :  but  yet  there  it  is  in  the 
body,  and  may  break  out,  no  man  knoweth  when, 
into  ill  accidents :  and  at  least  it  showeth  plainly, 
that  which  serveth  for  our  purpose,  that  Spain  is 
much  destitute  of  assured  and  confident  confederates^ 
And  therefore  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the 
speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  in  Spain  at  this  day, 
which  was  not  without  salt :  he  said  to  his  master 
the  king  of  Spain  that  now  is,  upon  occasion ;  '*  Sir, 
I  will  tell  your  Majesty  thus  much  for  your  com- 
fort ;  your  Majesty  hath  but  two  enemies,  whereof 
the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  is  your  own 
ministers."  And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  part 
I  propounded  to  speak  of;  which  was,  the  balancing 
of  the  forces  between  the  king's  Majesty  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  if  a  war  must  follow. 


LAW   TRACTS. 


THE   ELEMENTS 


THE    COMMON    LAW    OF    ENGLAND. 

CONTAINING, 

FIRST, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW,  WITH  THKIB 

LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT. 

SICOirDLT, 

THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES;  ACCOBDWC 

TO  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAND. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  unto  your  sacred  Majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  firaic  of 
the  good  and  favourable  season,  which  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  gOTemment  we  ei^oy ;  for  if  it  be 
true  that  *'  silent  leges  inter  arma,"  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  Majesty  is  in  a  doable  respect  the  life  of 
our  laws ;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  litera  moriua  ;  and  again,  becaoae  yon  ut 
the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  vital  spirits  do  not  only  miin- 
tain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it ;  so  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  is  mim 
legis,  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour ;  but  also  hath  been  careful  of  their  amendment 
and  reforming :  wherein  your  Majesty's  proceeding  may  be  compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government 
for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts,  it  is  incomparable,  with  the  former  doings  of  die 
most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned,  whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and 
honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment  of  the  policy  of  their  laws.  Of  this  proceeding  in  Aogustos 
Cssar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 


"  Pace  data  terris,  animam  ad  ci villa  vertit 
Jure  suum;  legesque  tulit  justissimus  auctor.*' 


Hence  was  collected  the  difierence  between  gesta  in  armu  and  acta  in  toga,  whereof  Cicero  disputethtfaos: 
"  Ecquid  est,  quod  tam  propria  dici  possit  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  republica  com  pote«- 
^ '  '  ^'  '  tate  imperioque  versatus  sit,  quam  lex  P  queere  acta  Gracchi :  leges  SempronisB  proferantor. 
Queere  Syllee :  Comeliie.  Quid  ?  Cn.  Pompeii  tertius  consulatus  in  quibus  actis  consistit  ?  nempe  in  Jegi* 
bus.  A  Csesare  ipso  si  quiereres  quidnam  egisset  in  urbe,  et  in  toga :  leges  mnltas  se  responderet,  ft 
prteclaras  tulisse." 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  '*  nltimns  imper^- 
torum  Romanorum,"  who  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  protperoosly  in 
the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenknts,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour  of  his  gofem- 
ment,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy  and 
uncertainty,  into  one  competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law ;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriooslj. 
and  yet  aptly,  calling  it,  *'  proprium  et  sanctissimum  templum  justitice  consecratum  : "  a  woric  of  great 
excellency  indeed,  as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  olT 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  yet  nevertheless  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  bat  more 
excellent  had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestic  example  of  one  of  your  Majesty's  rojrft] 
ancestors :  King  Edward  I.  your  Majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  principal  law-giver  of  oar  nation,  after 
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b«  had  in  youBger  yean  given  himself  satisfaction  in  glory  of  anns,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land, 
taring  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  invasion  which  himself  made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland, 
ptrts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  he  bent  himself  to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and 
fimdamental  laws,  upon  which  the  government  ever  since  hath  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and 
other  the  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given  j  the  one,  because  that  kings,  which,  either  by  the  moderation 
0^  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years  and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice, 
do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the  exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and 
«a,  distasted  with  that  course  of  winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the 
better  uniting  of  human  society,  than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because 
times  of  peace,  drawing  for  the  most  part  with  them  abundance  of  wealth,  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw 
•Ifo, in  farther  conseqaence,  multitudes  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  law  by  evasions  and  devices; 
vhich  inconveniences  in  such  times  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the  amendment  of 
kws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Yoar  Majesty's  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  peace,  and  falling  into  an  age, 
wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed  ;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their  wills  are 
more  great;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and  execution;  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof  always  a  great 
part  are  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  and  sinister  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  justice 
ifaooM  have  been  much  attempted,  and  put  in  ure,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  great  enormities,  had  they 
SDtf  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  Majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  Council-table  and  Star- 
diamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it  may  be 
tnily  observed,  that,  as  concerning  fraudis  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses  of  laws  by 
ielays,  covins,  vexations,  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jurors,  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  like,  there  have 
been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  Majesty's  time,  more  in  number,  and  more  politic  in  provision, 
than  in  any  of^your  Majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  Majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that  which 
wu  pnblisbed  by  your  chancellor  in  full  parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five  and  thirtieth  of 
^r  happy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  vouchsafed  to  understand  from  your  Ma- 
Jtstj,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  Majesty's  breast,  to  enter  into  a  general 
-amendment  of  the  state  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more  brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great 
boIIowDess  and  nnsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may  be  strengthened,  the  snaring  penalties,  that 
fie  npon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of  many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed 
a  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warranted  in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  con- 
tentious suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation,  disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his 
right,  relieved;  which  purpose  and  intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it, 
•a  It  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  benefi- 
Mice  towards  the  subject,  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine, 
Wcause  the  imperfections  and  dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of 
fmr  Majestjr's  government.  And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to 
pMs  in  things  so  excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say  as 
Cicero  said  to  Caesar,  **  Nihil  vulgare  te  dignum  videri  potest ;"  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed 
•<>wn  in  your  Majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  Majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your 
Kajest/s  own  time,  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried ; 
oWrving  in  your  Majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  prudent 
cod  royid  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having  by  my  private  labour  and  travel  collected 
many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  law,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of  law,  which 
^h  now  too  much  waver  in  incertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides  my  particular  obli- 
gation, was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  your  sacred  Majesty  ;  both 
because  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours ;  and  because  it  is  your  Majesty's  reign  that 
kftth  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all  excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so 
wndnding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument,  which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  Ma- 
h^t  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he  will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase 
^  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  Majesty  to 
**>e  dirine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

1596,  FRANCIS  BACON. 


*ot,  I.  2  N 
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THE    PREFACE. 


I  HOLD  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which  as  men  of  coiuve  do  seek  to  receiTe 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavonr  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  lie  a  help 
and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  Hbenl  practice  of  a  prt>- 
fession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and  unworthy  theivoC 
and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is  noted  to  be  infected ;  but 
much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  the 
science  itself ;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  amplifying  it  in  profeaaica 
and  substance.  Having  therefore  fipom  the  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm^  with  a 
mind  and  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  ODy  tsdoitrT. 
than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  by  the  knowledge  of  them ;  I  do  not  find  that  by  mine  own  travel 
without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer  so  prolitable  an  addition  unto  that  acrenee,  at  fey 
collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  same  laws ;  for  hereby  no  small 
light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  and  such  wherein  there  is  no  direct  authority  to  sound  into  the  true  con- 
ceit of  law,  by  the  depth  of  reason,  in  cases  wherein  the  nuthorrties  do  square  and  vaiy,  to  confirni  \he 
law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases  wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  jet  never- 
theless, to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make 
more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other  cases  more  doubtful :  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  iaw»  which  is 
the  most  principal  and  just  challenge  that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  tins  iie« 
strength  laid  to  the  foundation,  somewhat  the  more  settle  and  be  corrected.  Neither  will  the  aae  hereof 
be  only  in  deciding  of  doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  Judgment,  but  farther  in  gracing  of  argument,  ru 
correcting  of  unprofitable  subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law  ; 
in  reclaiming  vulgar  errors,  and  generally  in  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  natsre  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  law :  and  therefore  the  conclnsions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly 
called  by  a  great  civilian,  legum  legei,  for  that  many  pfftcita  legum^  that  is,  particular  and  poaithre  learn- 
ings of  laws,  do  easily  decline  fVom  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  reptified  and  governed  br 
such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understandiiig  and 
foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentatimi  of  mine  own  wit  or  know- 
ledge, but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for  gToands 
and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments ;  others  of  them  are  gathered  and 
extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congrnity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and  deepest  sort  of  law- 
yers  have  in  judgment  and  in  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express  and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself  thaw  to 
instruct  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass ;  yet  nevertheless  I  have  not 
affected  to  neglect  them,  but  having  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good,  I  have  reduced  them  to 
a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read  upon  at  large,  but  rr 
strained  to  point  of  difference  :  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the  handling  of  questions  by 
comfl^'on-place,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest ;  so  yet  nevertheless  many  common  priDG3plr» 
and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived  and  deduced  into  particulars,  and  their 
limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there  be  two  contrary  faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and 
sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in  two  several  msnner  of  arguments.  SoBie  argue  upon 
general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point  in  question:  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a 
ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases,  which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet  being  so  scattered, 
prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make  the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  mart  |dain. 

Secondly,  whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some  othen 
a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and  theirs  I  hart- 
not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might  seem  invented  by 
me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them  :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  matter  of  great  nuthoritt 
and  majesty,  to  use  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned,  and  as  it  were  dictated  verbri- 
tim,  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the  civil  Roman  rules  of  law  and 
ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indiffcrency  of  reason  so  equally  balanced,  as  the  one  law 
embracelh  one  course,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  just,  after  either  is  once  positive  and  certain; 
or  where  the  laws  vary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law  to  the  different  considerations  of  estate,  I  hate 
not  omitted  to  set  down  with  the  reasons. 
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Thirdly,  whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know,  would 
ksfe  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  his  coherence 
ud  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  more  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do,  because 
(bit  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man  more  free  to 
mm  and  to  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  Is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes  and  applications; 
for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in  that  form,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  moral  verses  of  Theognis  and 
Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which  hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules, 
4id  coafirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the  rules, 
vith  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  English  ;  that  the  harshness  of  the 
ianguage  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter ;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars,  and  other  sensible 
nen,  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and  ornament  of  them,  and 
rnHj  taken  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified  farther  than  the  propriety  of 
terms  of  law  would  permit ;  which  language  I  chose,  as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously, 
the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  authority  and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument: 
«iid  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I  have  retained  the  particular  language  of  our  law,  because  it 
ihouM  not  be  eiogolar  among  the  books  of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  stu- 
denti  and  professors  thereof,  and  besides  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law  ;  and  to 
conclude,  it  is  a  language  wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter ;  and  for 
ixcluding  any  other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  were  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness 
<d  the  language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit :  which  is  such  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no 
prifaie  and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  either 
not  onderstood,  or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
iuthorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also ;  and 
(be  reason  is«  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims  *,  wherein 
I  bid  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions  of  the  laws 
of  England :  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether ;  the  other  never  reciteth 
ft  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  in  credit  of  itself  as  it  needeth  a  surety ;  and  these 
two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Standford,  that  have  done  the  contrary.  Well 
viU  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases,  either  within 
the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude  of  reason  ;  though 
is  some  cases  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  authorities  by  evidence  of  reason,  and  therein  rather 
to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofitable  subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the 
fciwe  of  die  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I  resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  autho- 
f^  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  the  authorities  of  the  cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted : 
br  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person  may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection, 
Kfid  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  control ;  yet  surely,  according  to  Gamaliers  reason,  if  it  be  of 
*«ght,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it ;  if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it  So  that,  to  con- 
dode,  you  have  here  a  work  vdthout  any  glory  of  afifected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of 
quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated  only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and 
chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  1  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons  indeed 
[>n>iitable  and  instructing;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short  dark  oracles,  which  every 
nan  will  be  content  to  allow  still  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light  and  direction ;  but 
I  hsTc  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no  not  in  the  civil  law  to  any  purpose :  and  for  want  whereof, 
(be  rales  indeed  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies,  with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposi- 
t^,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  their  sense  and  use,  and  limiting  them  with  distinction,  and 
nnetimes  showing  the  reasons  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they  have  with  other  rules.  And 
(boQgh  I  have  thus,  with  as  much  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could,  ordered  this  work,  and  as  I  may 
■j.  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit;  yet  nevertheless  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine 
'w  judgment :  having  collected  three  hundred  of  them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into 
^»  to  publish  some  few,  that  by  the  taste  of  other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either 
tpprobation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better  advise  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain :  for  it  is 
^t  reason  that  that  which  is  intended  to  the  profit  of  others,  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  I. 
Injure  nan  remota  cau$a  $ed  proxima  spectatur. 

It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  consider  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another; 
therefore  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
cause,  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without  looking 
to  any  farther  degree. 

6  H  8  Dy  fo.  ^^  '^^"  annuity  be  granted  "pro  con- 
1.  et  2.'  silio  impenso  et  impendendo/'  and  the 
grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprisoned, 
80  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto  him  for 
his  counsel ;  yet  nevertheless  the  annuity  is  not 
determined  by  this  non^feaaance ;  yet  it  was  the 
grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the  treason, 
whereby  the  imprisonment  grew :  but  the  law  look- 
eth  not  so  far,  and  excuseth  him,  because  the  not 
giving  counsel  was  compulsory,  and  not  voluntary, 
in  regard  of  the  imprisonment.  * 

Lltt  cap.  Dis-  ^®  '^  *  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
coiit  2  H  4. 6.  deprived,  or  resign,  the  successors  shall 
as H. 8.2.  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the  cause  of 
deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a  resignation, 
moved  from  the  party  himself :  but  the  law  regard- 
eth  not  that,  because  the  admission  of  the  new  in- 
cumbent is  the  act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in 
*  g|.Q8g^  and  an  usurpation  be  had  against 

me,  and  at  the  next  avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall 
be  remitted  :  and  yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the 
act  remote,  is  mine  own  act ;  but  the  admission  of 
my  clerk,  whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me, 
is  the  act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stranger,  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  my  son,  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  the  said  L  S.  to  the  intent  he  shall 
infeoff  my  son;  by  this  no  use  will  rise  to  I.  S. 
because  the  law  doth  respect  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate consideration  between  me  and  I.  S. 
12  H.  44.  H.  a  So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a 
^'  ^  '•  statute  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple 
at  such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept  of  me  a 
lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is  no  plea  in 
debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the  end  of  this 
statute  was  but  security  for  money;  but  because 
the  entering  into  this  statute  itself,  which  is  the 
mediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound,  is  a  corporal  act 
which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction,  therefore  the  law 
taketh  no  consideration  that  the  remote  intent  was 
for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  *  in  fee, 
37R.ChesL   ^p^^  condition   that  the  feoffee  shall 

♦  M.40et4I.  El.  Julius  Winnington's  case,  ore  report 
per  le  tr^t  reverend  Judge,  le  Sur  Coke,  lib.  2. 


infeoff  over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  bind  himself  in  a 
statute,  which  statute  is  discharged  before  the  rt- 
covery  of  the  land :  this  is  no  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion, because  the  land  was  never  liable  to  the  sta- 
tute,  and  the  possibility  that  it  should  be  liable  opon 
recovery  the  law  doth  not  respect 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff;  and 
one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not  broken; 
and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  joint, 
tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is  entitled  to 
dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and  dif 
without  issue ;  in  the  first  degree  the  law  respectcih 
dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity;  and  therefore 
the  remote  heir  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  liate 
it,  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of  the  mother: 
but  in  any  degree  paramount  the  first  the  law  re- 
specteth  it  not,  and  therefore  the  near  heir  by  the 
grandmother  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  have 
it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grandfather  on  the 
part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which  though 
they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees  and  reaches, 
yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  corrupt  beginning, 
and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon  ^g^^bttw* 
condition  that  he  within  a  certain  time 
shall  enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be 
to  the  wife  of  the  first  ft  offer  for  her  jointure,  &c 
this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of  32  H.  VilL 
**  nam  dolus  circuitu  non  purgatur." 

in  like  manner  tjiis  rule  holdeth  not  in  criminal 
actSj  except  they  have  a  full  interruption  ;  l&ecause 
whenjhe  intention  is  matter  QJVsuIistance,  abd_thst 
which  the  law  dolh  principally^  behold,  there  the 
first  motive  must  be  principally  regarded,  and  not 
thejast  Impulsion..  As  if  I.  S.  of  malice  "^  c^tteiyn 
prepense  discharge  a  pistol  at  1.  D.  and  «t  *'*2!^'ij 
miss  him,  whereupon  he  throws  down  ^*** 
his  pistol  and  flies,  and  I.  D.  pursueth  him  to  kill 
him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth  I.  D.  with 
a  dagger ;  if  the  law  should  consider  the  last  impul- 
sive cause,  it  should  say  that  this  was  in  hia  o«d 
defence  ;  but  the  law  is  otherwise,  for  it  is  bat  a  pur- 
suance and  execution  of  the  first  murderous  intent 
P  But  if  I.  S.  had  fallen  down,  his  dag- 
{ ger  drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by  haste 
{upon  his  dagger,  tliere  I.  D.  had  been  felo  de  se, 
(and  I.  S.  sh^  go  quit 

Also  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the  last 
part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act 

For   if  a  disseisor  enter  into  reli-     Lit  oi^ik 
gion,  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the 
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party  tboDgh  the  descent  be  cast  in  law;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  procureth, 
aad  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind,  et  vie  « 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 
ing rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
taiite  is  £rom  the  law  in  respect  of  the  forfeiture, 
MH.afo.4.  though  the  entry  be  the  act  of  the 
D5.ti&  party;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance 
ind  putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
^feth :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall  be 
apportioned. 

So  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  descent,  you  are 
to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin  to  the 
Arsceot  cast;  and  if  at  all  times  the  person  be 
Bot  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
ta7  94.8«  ^"^  therefore  if  a  feme  covert  be 
I  p.  t\  M.  Dr.  disseised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
^  taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the 

itescent  is  cast:  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  "  infra  qua- 
ti0ir  maris,"  be  disseised,  and  return  into  England, 
»Tid  go  over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast, 
ibi»  deicent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when 
ibe  persons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  re- 
ipecteth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time 
uf  the  descent  cast,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
(QsseifilD  to  the  descent 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
*'i^'*i5  ^  ^^  '"  feoffment  of  the  wife's  land  ren- 
dering rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the 
kiRt  take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and 
^  accqu  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for  ever. 

EEGULA  11. 

Son  poie$i  adduci  excepiio  ejusdem  ret,  cujut 
petUur  disitoiuiio. 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself^  for 
Uic  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
a  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit ;  for  it  is  included : 
v»\  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to  the  end 
tod  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the  way. 

And  therefore  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor,  where- 
ODtQ  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and  die,  and 
the  right  of  entail  descend  unto  the  villain  himself, 
vho  brings /ormecf on,  and  the  discontinuee  pleadeth 
ttllenage ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the  devester  of 
tbe  manor,  which  is  the  intent  of  the  suit,  doth  in- 
(lode  this  plea,  because  it  determineth  the  viUenage. 
So  if  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the  seig- 
niory is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring  his  assise 
IN  the  court  of  the  lord,  fVank  fee  is  no  plea,  be- 
eaase  the  suit  is  to  undo  the  disseisin,  and  to  re- 
erive  the  seigniory  in  ancient  demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe- 
' "  t^^  ^  cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon 
the  attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood 
hr  the  same  attainder  be  pleaded,  to  intemipt  his 
^Hivfying  in  the  said  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea, 
^t  then  he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
^ftwnder. 
^ tula 32         So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
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life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings  forme' 
don,  and  the  warrant  of  his  ancestor  with  assets 
is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is  layed  to  be 
no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the  rent ;  this  is 
no  plea,  because  the /ormee/on  which  is  brought  to 
undo  this  discontinuance,  doth  inclusively  undo  this 
new  reversion  in  fee,  and  the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  when  the 
matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  same 
suit  but  in  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I  rather 
take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  extend  to 
such  cases ;  where  otherwise  the  party  were  at  a 
mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  or  bars  might  be 
pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the  contrary  suit ; 
and  so  the  party  altogether  prevented  and  inter- 
cepted to  come  by  his  right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And  therefore,  if  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  other  attainder  should 
be  a  plea  peremptory ;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea ; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right :  and 
therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  say,  that 
he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also,  and 
so  the  court  shall  proceed :  but  no  judgment  shall 
be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and  if  either 
plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall  be  no  re- 
versal either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ;  and  if  he 
discontinue  either  writ,  then  shall  it  be  no  longer  a 
plea :  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in  a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should  be 
no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  diverse 
outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H.  Vf. 
seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large  for  the 
mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any  of  the 
outlawries  be  indeed  without  error,  but  it  should  be 
a  peremptory  plea  to  the  person  in  a  writ  of  error, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  "  sur  conusaunce  de  droit 
come  ceo  que  i1  ad  de  son  done,"  and  suffer  a  re- 
covery of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  because 
by  the  recovery  his  title  of  error  is  discharged  and 
released  in  law  inclusive,  but  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  executed  barreth 
no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  terns  after  the  fine 
levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his  title  of  error 
upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the  former  case  of 
the  attainder ;  for  the  writ  of  error  to  a  former  at- 
tainder is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  except  it  be 
by  express  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  only 
it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while  he  liveth, 
and  to  the  conveyance  of  the  heir  after  his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and  new 
titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  afterwards, 
and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a  recovery  to 
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the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  recovery  there  is 
error ;  this  fine  is  Janus  bifrans,  and  will  look  for- 
wards, to  bar  him  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  of 
the  recovery:  and  therefore  it  will  come  to  the 
reason  of  the  first  cause  of  the  attainder,  that  he 
must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  also  de- 
pending of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand  judgment. 
16  E.  a  Fitz  To  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

age,  45.  ]a^  ig  ii  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 
make  two  several  discontinuances  to  two  several 
persons  for  life  rendering,  and  bring  the  formedon 
of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white  acre  the 
reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black  acre  is 
pleaded,  and  so  contrary.  I  take  it  to  be  a  good 
replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also  upon  that 
depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath  pleaded  the 
descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre  j  and  so  nei- 
ther shall  be  a  bar:  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  if 
in  a  formedon  the  warrant  of  tenant  in  tail  with 
assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  a  replication  for  the  issue  to 
say,  that  a  prtecipe  dependeth  brought  by  I.  S.  to 
evict  the  assets. 

But  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particular 
reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 
Verba  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words  shall 
I  ^^  takenstron^iest  against  himsel  f,  though_it_be 
one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the  depth  of 
reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of  wisdom 
and  diligence  in  making  men  watchful  in  their  own 
business ;  next  it  is  author  of  much  quiet  and  cer- 
tainty, and  that  in  two  sorts;  first,  because  it  fa- 
voureth  acts  and  conveyances  executed,  taking  them 
still  beneficially  for  the  grantees  and  possessors : 
,^  and  secondly,  because  it  makes  an  end  of  many 
questions  and  doubts  about  construction  of  words ; 
for  if  the  labour  were  only  to  pick  oul  iheJiit&ntion 
of  the  parties,  every  Judge  Wftuld  h&YS.  a  several 
sense  ;  whereas  this  rule  doth  give  them  a  §way  to 
take  the  law  more  certainly  one  way* 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  rules  which  are  very 
general,  is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in 
sometimes  to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  with- 
out any  great  instruction  or  direction  ;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it  taketh 
place,  and  where  not.  And  first  we  vnll  examine  it 
in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  ambi- 
guity of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and  reducing 
and  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such  grants  as  were 
against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken  according  to 
their  words. 

And  therefore  if  I.  S.  submit  himself 
31 H.  7. 39.  ^0  arbitrement  of  all  actions  and  suits 
between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it 
rests  ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be 
intended  coltectivi  of  joint  actions  only,  or  distribu- 
tive of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the  words 
shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that  speaks 
them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for  if  I.  S. 


had  submitted  himself  to  arbitrement  of  dl  action 
and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending,  except  i 
be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  boD 
it  shall  be  understood  collective  only  of  joint  aetioat 
because  in  the  other  ease  large  construction  %'z\ 
hardest  against  him  that  speaka,  and  in  this  cnsi 
strict  construction  is  hardest 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to  ba-  ^sat^p.  vi 
ron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  that 
the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent,  bffsM 
these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I  intend  thit^ 
pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three  pounds  b^  vvj 
of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the  former  rent  td  M 
pounds,  it  shall  be  taken  stronglieat  against  me  tb^ 
am  the  grantor,  that  is,  three  pounds  addition  to  tkl 
ten  pounds :  but  if  I  had  let  lands  to  baron  aaj 
feme  for  three  lives,  reserving  ten  pounds  per  a4 
num,  and,  if  the  baron  die,  reddendum  three  poaodsj 
this  shall  be  taken  contrary  to  the  former  case,  ■ 
abridge  my  rent  only  to  three  pounds. 


So  if  I  demise  ^  omnes  boscos  meos 
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in  villa  de  Dale  "  for  years,  this  passeth     »  H. «. 
the  soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands        *  **" 
in  Dale  "exceptis  boscis,"  this  extendeth  to  thJ 
trees  only,  and  not  to  the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  fa 
years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  i 
not ;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life  to  I.  S.  upon  ron 
dition  that  upon  request  he  shall  make  me  n  IriJ 
for  years,  and  I.  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I  mm 
request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease  excejcn^ 
his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  fVee  warren  in  my  own     g  h  »  i 
land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men-     ^  ff  ^  ^ 
tioning  my  warren,  yet  the  lessee  by      Dj.  3D  s. 
implication  shall  have  the  warren  dis- 
charged and  extinct  during  his  lease :  bat  if  I  fas^ 
let  the  land  **  una  cum  libera  garrena,*'  exceponi 
white  acre,  there  the  warren  is  not  by  implieaU'J 
reserved  unto  me  either  to  be  enjoyed  or  to  be  «| 
tinguished ;  but  the  lessee  shall  have  the  warrd 
against  me  in  white  acre. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and  »  a»  pi  m 
rent  only,  and  I  grant  the    rent,  not 
speaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  fealty  by  implitacrd 
shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken  strcic^^ 
as  of  rent  service,  and  not  of  rent  secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigni-  '^^tii* 
ory  had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
rent,  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  «hui 
could  not  have  passed  by  intendment^  by  the  tp*^ 
of  the  rent :  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the  manor  of  IU>ri 
in  fee,  whereof  I.  S.  holds  by  fealty  and  ^^ 

rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor,  excepting 
the  rent  of  I.  S.  there  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  ibt 
grantee,  and  I  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  i^  \\ 
S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fer«oipIr« 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to  » 
tend,  and  the  word  "males**  is  void,  Bat  if  1 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  t>»f 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  ••  of  my  body  "  art  »■** 
void,  and  so  leave  it  a  rent  in  fee-simple ;  bat  tV 
words  "heii^  and  all"  are  void,  and  leam  thM 
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Mi  a  rent  for  life ;  except  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
tnt  ft  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple  which 
•ball  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  rent  in 
tul  hf  reservation. 

Bat  if  I  give  lands  with  my  daughter 
**«R.**^  in  firaok  marriage,  the  remainder  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be 
good  in  an  parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is 
tDcident  to  the  nAnre  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage, 
lliat  the  donee  hold  of  the  donor;  and  therefore 
mf  deed  shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself, 
thiu  rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the 
fmnk  marriage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
^lall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

Bat  if  I  give  land  in  frank  marriage, 
MAfli  p!l  flft  reserving  to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds 
rent,  now  the  frank  marriage  stands 
fsod,  and  the  reaervation  is  void,  because  it  is  a 
KaitatioD  of  a  benefit  to  myselt  and  not  to  a  stranger. 
So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green  acre 
Id  L  S.  eseeptiag  white  acre,  this  exception  is  voM, 
Wcaose  it  is  repognaat;  but  if  I  let  the  three  acres 
dbresaid,  reddendo  twenty  shillings  rent,  viz.  for 
vhite  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for  black  acre  ten 
tfailUnga,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all  in  green  acre, 
1st  that  shall  be  discharged  of  my  rent 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S.  and  his 
heirs  ont  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  "et 
obljgo  manerium  prsdictnm  et  omnia  bona  et  catalla 
&ea  super  maneriom  pnedictum  existentia  ad  dis- 
tringendum  per  ballivos  domini  regis  :"  this  limit- 
ilion  of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bailiffs  is  void, 
^  it  is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S. 
Uie  grantee,  and  his  bailifis. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  '*  tenendo 
de  oapitalibus  dominis  per  redditum 
viginti  solidonun  per  fidelitatem  t"  this  limitation 
«f  tenure  to  the  ohief  lord  ia  void  i  but  it  shall  not 
be  good,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  make  a  reservation 
of  twenty  shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall 
be  utterly  void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  had  been 
made :  and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor, 
bold  of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only, 
then  there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  intended  to  be 
icirrved  upon  the  gift  iti  tail  as  for  ovelty. 
/I  Ed.  a  40.  So  if  1  give  lignd  to  l.  S.  and  the 
KDv*4«  ^*'™  ^  ^'*  body,  and  for  default  of 
¥\ow%  xf.  sueh  issue  **  quod  tenementum  prsedio- 
»a«.3r  jmi,  revertatur  ad  I.  N."  yet  these 
vords  of  reversion  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a 
tfraager.  But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting 
iea  tfhilliogs  Tent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
wn  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reservation. 
B«(t  Mw  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the  rule 
vhkh  u  last  to  be  resorted  tor  and  is  never  to  be 
kM  apo«  ^t  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition 
of  vpofdi  foil :  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
(hit  givetb  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to  be 
«Wrved  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
then  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in  any 
rase,  that  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
Vflrthier,  and  to  be  preferred  ;  and  it  is  in  this  par- 
(kolar  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being  a 
nle  of  some  strictness  and  rigor,  doth  not,  as  it  were, 
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his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules  which  are  of 
some  equity  and  humanity ;  which  rules  you  shall 
find  afterwards  set  down  with  their  expositions  and 
limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose  :  it  is  a  role,  that  general  words  shall  never 
be  stretched  to  foreign  intendment,  which  the  civil- 
ians utter  thus :  *'  Verba  generalia  restringuntur  ad 
habilitatem  persons,  vel  ad  aptitudinem  rei." 

Therefore  if  a  man  grant  to  another       . 
common  "  intra  metas  et  bundas  vills 
de  Dale,"  and  part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and 
part  is  his  waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall 
not  have  common  in  the  several :  and  yet  that  is 
the  strongest  exposition  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  **  Verba  ita  sunt  in- 
telligenda,  ut  res  magis  valeat,  quam 
pereat :"  and  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  1.  S.  and 
his  heirs  '*  reddendo  quinque  libros  annuatim  **  to 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me 
that  am  the  grantor ;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  expo- 
sition against  me,  to  say  the  limitation  should  be 
void,  and  the  feofiment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not 
intend  a  wrong,  which  the  civilians 
utter  thus :  "  £a  est  accipienda  interpretatio,  qus 
vitio  caret"  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  1.  S. 
grant  **  omnia  bona  et  catalla  sua,"  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors,  will  not  pass,  because  non 
cotutiat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation,  and  so 
a  wrong  $  and  yet  against  the  trespasser  that  taketh 
them  out  of  their  possession,  they  shall  declare 
"  quod  bona  sua  cepit." 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  so  to  be  understood  that  ^ 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivolous :  j 
"  Verba  aliquid  operari  debent,  verba  cum  cflTectu 
sunt  accipienda."  And  therefore  if  I  bargain  and 
sell  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall  be 
construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  six  or  seven, 
&c.  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against  me ;  but 
on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intended  four  parts 
of  four  parts,  that  is,  whole  of  four  quarters ;  and 
yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but  then  the  words 
were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  **  Divinatio  non  in- 
terpretatio est,  qu»  omnino  recedit  a 
litera :"  and  therefore  if  I  have  a  firee  rent  or  free 
farm-rent  issuing  out  of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings, 
and  I  reciting  the  same  reservation  do  grant  to  I.  S. 
the  rent  of  five  shillings  "percipiend'  de  reddit' 
predict'  et  de  omnibus  terris  et  tenementis  meis  in 
Dale,"  with  a  clause  of  distress,  although  there  be 
atturnement,  yet  nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former; 
and  yet  that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a 
double  rent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  en- 
largement of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for 
that  it  is  against  the  words,  because  *'copulatio 
verborum  indicat  exceptionem  in  eodem  sensu,"  and 
the  word  de,  angUci  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses,  that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less, 
or  as  a  charge  ont  of  land,  or  other  principal  in- 
terest ;  and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  and 
tenements,  doth  define  the  sense  to  be  one  rent 
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issuing  put  of  another,  and  not  as  a  lesser  rent  to  be 
taken  by  way  of  computation  out  of  a  greater; 
therefore  nothing  passeth  of  that  rent.  But  if  it 
stood  of  itself  without  these  words  of  land  and  tene- 
ments, namely,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seised  of  such 
a  rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  **  per- 
cipiend'  de  eodem  reddif ,"  it  is  good  enough  with- 
out attumement :  because  "percipiend'de,"  etc.  may 
well  be  taken  for  "parcella  de,"  etc.  without  violence 
to  the  words ;  but  if  it  had  been  "percipiend*  de," 
I.  S.  iiithout  saying  de  redditibus  prwdict*,  although 
I.  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid  rent 
of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void :  and  so  it  is  of  all 
other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they  meet 
in  opposition  with  this  rule,  they  are  preferred. 

Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  inaH  imper- 
fections  of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambiguity  of 
words  and  double  intendments,  or  want  of  certainty 
and  averments,  or  impropriety  of  words,  or  xepug- 
nancv  and  absurdity  of  words,  even  the  plea  shall 
be  strictly  and  strongly  taken  against  him  that  pleads. 

22  H  fi  43  ^^^  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  wril 
of  entry  upon  disseisin,  the  tenant 
pleads  jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoff- 
ment of  I.  D.  judgment  de  brief e,  the  demandant 
8fiith  that  long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the 
demandant  himself  was  seised  in  fee  "  quodque  sup- 
diet*  I.  D.  super  possessionem  ejus  intravit,"  and 
made  a  joint  feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demand- 
ant re-entred,  and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defend- 
ant alone  he  was  disseised  ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intrav>it  may  be  understood  either  of  a  law- 
ful entry,  or  of  a  tortious  ;  and  the  hardest  against 
him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was  a  lawful 
entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged  precisely 
that  1.  D.  disseisivit, 

3  Ed  6.  Dy.  66.  ^^  **P^°  ambiguity  that  grows  by 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon  an 
escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an  execu- 
tion by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of  Ludgate 
"  sub  custodia  T.  S.  et  I.  D."  then  sheriffs  in  1  K. 
H.  VIII.  and  that  he  so  continued  sub  custodia  I,  B, 
et  I,  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIII.  and  so  continued  sub  cus- 
todia I.  N,  et  /.  Z.  in  3  K.  H.  VIII.  and  then  was 
suffered  to  escape  :  I.  N.  and  I.  L.  plead,  that  before 
the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a  day  "  anno  superius 
in  narratione  specificato,"  the  said  I.  D.  and  I.  S. 
"  ad  tunc  vicecomites"  suffered  him  to  escape ;  this 
is  no  good  plea,  because  there  be  three  years  speci- 
fied in  the  declaration,  and  it  shall  be  hardliest  taken 
that  it  was  1  or  3  H.  VIII.  when  they  were  out  of 
oflSce  ;  and  yet  it  is  nearly  induced  by  the  "  ad  tunc 
vicecomites,"  which  should  leave  the  intendment  to 
be  of  that  year  in  which  the  declaration  supposeth 
that  they  were  sheriffs ;  but  that  sufliceth  not,  but 
the  year  must  be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it 
was  mislaid  by  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the 
defendants  meaning  to  discharge  themselves  by  a 
former  escape,  which  was  not  in  their  time,  must 
allege  it  precisely. 

afi  H  8  ^^^  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 

warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar. 


and  the  plaintiff  by  repliciition,  to  avoid  \ 
saith,  that  he  entered  npovitheponessionof  lhe^lim44 
ant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in  the  hU 
of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  attached ;  aad 
therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest  sense,  that  it 
was  after  the  warranty  descended,  if  it  be  osl 
otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  »li.«  im- 
plead that  his  ancestor  died  by  ph>te«t-  *  H-  a^  i 
ation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c  this  is  m 
plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except  there  be 
a  dying  seised  alleged  in  &ct ;  and  an  ab«lmtf«^ 
shall  not  improperly  be  taken  for  disaeiiiD  in  plead 
ing,  "  car  j)arols  font  pleas."     » 

For  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  ^^''Tygg^p  fa.»* 
declares  that  he  was  seised  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  to  motati 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  Aaftta rfml 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  tfad 
deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender,  expir^ 
ation,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I .  D.  **  qti 
tenet  prcedict'  medletatem  ad  terminum  vite  son 
reddend' "  40«.  rent :  this  declaration  is  insuffiGcni 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hathaUeged  in  himself  is 
his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the  state  far 
life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it  shall  not  be 
cured  by  taking  the  last  which  is  expressed  to  con- 
trol the  former,  which  is  but  general  and  formal  t 
but  the  plea  is  naught,  yet  the  matter  in  law  hsi 
been  good  to  have  entitled  him  to  have  distramed 
for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rale  in  plesA- 
ing  that  was  before  noted  in  grants:  fof  if  the  ciSt 
be  such  as  falleth  within  any  other  rale  of  pksdtof^ 
then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged 

And  therefore  it  is  a  role  that  a  bar  oBd.4.4ftit 
is  good  to  a  common  intent  As  if  a  ^^^^' 
debt  be  brought  against  five  execotors,  snd  three  of 
them  make  default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  b«r 
a  recovery  had  against  them  two  of  30(U.  snd 
nothing  in  their  hands  over  and  above  that  stun :  if 
this  bar  should  be  taken  strongliest  against  thnn, 
then  it  should  be  intended  that  they  might  hare 
abated  the  first  suit,  because  the  other  three  wriv 
not  named,  and  so  the  recovery  not  duly  bad  agaiist 
them :  but  because  of  this  other  rale  the  bar  is 
good :  for  that  the  more  common  intent  will  car. 
that  they  two  only  did  administer,  and  so  the  sctuff 
well  conceived ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  thn 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  alsmif 
of  the  writ 

So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  stts 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himsetf :  lad 
therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set  fordi  m 
the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be  takes  is 
the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene&ial,  and  to 
be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to  aDege. 

And  therefore  if  a  man  be  bound  in  sH  a[>>^ 
an  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the  " 

obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St  John  tlK 
Baptist  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  onr  Lonl  M 
1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her  huM' 
lawfully  begotten  then  liring,  that  then  the  \a^ 
shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  broaght  upon  this  «tii* 
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latioo  the  defendant  |deads  the  feme  died  before  the 
aid  feast  without  issue  of  her  body  then  hving :  if 
Ais  plea  should  be  taken  strongliest  against  the 
IrfSmdaoty  then  should  it  be  taken  that  the  feme 
ixad  isaoe  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  issue  died 
i^fore  the  feast ;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  understood, 
tiecAase  it  makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to 
ht  brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that 
ritbout  trayerse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  husband 
br  the  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
Bd  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  declares 
ipon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the  feme  is 
!o  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue  between  her 
knd  her  husband,  and  the  third  part  if  there  be 
isme  had,  and  declareth  that  her  husband  died 
sithoQt  issne  had  between  them;  if  this  count 
iboold  be  hardliest  construed  against  the  party,  it 
ihodd  be  intended  that  her  husband  had  issue  by 
uotfaer  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in  which  case  the 
fieme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part  likewise ;  but 
that  shall  not  be  so  intended,  because  it  is  matter  of 
ppply  to  be  showed  of  the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings,  these 
being  sufficient  not  for  the  exact  expounding  of 
ibese  other  rules,  but  obiter  to  show  how  this  rule 
which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it  meets  with  any 
(4her  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  parliament,  verdicts,  judgments,  &c. 
vhich  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this  rule 
bath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and  wills, 
upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especially  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place,  which 
f  Ft  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  pleadings,  espe- 
eiaily  when  demurrer  is  joined  upon  the  evidence. 
12  ij  It  P  dio  ^^^  therefore  if  land  be  given  by 
'  wiU  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  I.  C.  and  the 
bars  males  of  his  body  begotten;  the  remainder 
ro  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ; 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the 
^Tisor ;  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C.  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpetuity ; 
ud  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of  forfeiture 
in  an  assise  taken  by  default,  and  evidence  is  given, 
md  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence 
pven  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the  daughter  upon  a 
forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor  averred  that  the 
dtrisor  bad  no  other  issue  male,  yet  the  evidence  is 
good  enough,  and  it  shall  be  so  intended ;  and  the 
reason  thereof  cannot  be,  because  a  jury  may  take 
knowledge  of  matters  not  within  the  evidence ;  and 
(be  court  contrariwise  cannot  take  knowledge  of  any 
mstcer  not  within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if 
tbe  evidence  had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not 
proving  the  issue  there,  although  the  jury  might 
find  it,  yet  a  denrarrer  may  well  be  taken  upon  the 
efidenee. 

But  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  between 
pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the  case,  and 
eridences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an  issue,  to  be, 
that  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity  of  the 
matter  in  fact  tndlffinvntly  on  both  parts,  have  no 
scope  and  conclndoD  to  direct  the  construction  and 


intendment  of  them,  and  therefore  must  be  cer- 
tain; but  in  evidence  and  proofs,  the  issue,  which  is 
the  state  of  the  question  and  conclusion,  shall  incline 
and  apply  all  the  proofs  as  tending  to  that  conclusion. 
Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  certain, 
because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto  to 
answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which  mis- 
chief is  remedied  by  a  demurrer ;  but  in  evidence,  if 
it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the  adverse 
party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be  thought 
that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet  nevertheless 
because  the  jury  is  not  compellable  to  supply 
defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own  knowledge, 
though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do;  therefore  the 
law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evidence  also. 

REGULA  IV. 

Quod  tub  certa  forma  conce$$um  vet  reservcUum  est, 
non  trahitur  ad  valorem  vel  compensationem. 

The  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and  therefore  doth  not  admit  any 
allowance  or  recompence,  if  the  thing  be  not  taken 
as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prender,  if  I  grant  «  «  «  ,n 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out  of  my 
meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall  not  have 
common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads  of  wood  or 
hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for  the  space  of  two 
years:  here  the  time  is  certain  and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  as  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle ;  although  the  grantee 
do  bum  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge,  yet 
he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took  it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
reserving  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufficient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pasture 
answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as  were 
upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it ;  but  am  without  any 
remedy  except  I  will  replenish  the  ground  again 
with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the  esto- 
vers should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the  act  of 
God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies  of  the 
l^iingt  y^t  there  is  no  recompence  to  be  made. 

And  in  the  strongest  case  where  it  is  in  default  of 
the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own  grant 
rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be  wrested 
to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  common  "  ubicunque  nu  «  35 
averia  mea  ierint,"  the  commoner  can- 
not otherwise  entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver 
that  in  such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ; 
and  if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  once  put 
in,  and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue ;  contrariwise,  if  the  words 
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of  the  grant  had  been  **  quandoconque  averia  mea 
ierinV'  for  there  it  depends  continually  upon  the 
putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  general  sea- 
sons when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every  boor  or 
moment. 

But  if  I  grant  '*  tertiam  advocationem  "  to  I.  S. 
if  he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  vice,  he  is  without 
remedy :  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to  dower, 
and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two  present- 
ments, and  my  wife  the  third,  and  my  grantee  shall 
have  the  fourth ;  and  it  doth  not  impugn  this  rule 
at  all,  because  the  grant  shall  receive  that  construc- 
tion at  the  first  that  it  was  intended  such  an  avoid- 
ance as  may  be  taken  and  enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant 

««uoT^«  "proximam  advocationem "  to  I.  D. 
29  H.  a  Dy.  35.      "j  ^,  ^  ,,         .  , 

and  then  grant  **  proximam  advocatio- 

nem"  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended  the  next  to  the 
next,  that  is,  the  next  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose. 

But  if  I  grant  "  proximam  advocationem  "  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise  words, 
**  illam  advocationem,  qus  post  mortem,  resigna- 
tionem,  translationem,  vel  deprivationem  I.  N.  im- 
mediate fore  contigerit ;"  now  this  grant  is  merely 
void,  because  I  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 

Necessitas  inducit  privilegium  quoad  jura  privata. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where  the 
act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  consent  and  election ;  and  therefore 
if  either  an  impossibility  be  for  a  man  to  do  ether- 
wise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of  the  judgment  and 
reason  as  in  presumption  of  law  man's 
*  ^pV^°^  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  necessity 
carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself. 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  conserv- 
ation  of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  necessity  of 
the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

Stamf  First,  for  conservation  of  life:  if  a 

man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present 
hunger,  this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of  them 
get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side,  to  keep 
himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save  his  life 
thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ;  this  is 
neither  se  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure,  but  jus- 
tifiable. 

Con.  13.  per.  ^*^  ^^  divers  felons  be  in  a  gaol,  and 

Brooke.  Bh.    the  gaol   by   casualty  is  set  on  fire, 
14H. 7. 2aper  whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth;  this 
^^cinliuion.-    i«  "o  ^«c«P^'  "«>■  breaking  of  prison. 
4  Ed.  fi.  20.  So  upon  the  statute,  that  every  mer- 

condlUon.         ^y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^jj^  j^j^  merchandise  on 

land  without  satisfying  the  customer  or  agreeing  for 
it,  which  agreement  is  construed  to  be  in  certainty, 
shall  forfeit  his  merchandise,  and  it  is  so  that  by 
tempest  a  great  quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast 
overboard,  whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth  out  short  of 
the   truth,  yet   the  over  quantity  is   not   forfqited 


by  reason  of  the  necessity;  where  note,  that  ne- 
cessity  '^'gCfjllfit^  ^*^  ^^  Aiw^i^t  i^ttw  ^f  mgatntc 
law. 

So  if  a  man  have  right  to  land,  and  u^ , 
do  not  make  his  entry  for  terror  of 
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force,  the  law  allows  him  a  continual  as  Hi  a  a  ^ 
claim,  which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  J^if^^JJ- 
Dim  as  an  entry  ;  so  shall  a  man  save  9  Bd.  a  Ml 
his  default  of  appearance  by  creslime  ^^'  ^^^'^ 
de  eauj  and  avoid  his  debt  by  durts$€f  whereof  yw 
shall  find  proper  cases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obedience  ;  and  that- 
fore  where  baron  and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the 
feme  can  neither  be  principal  nor  acoesaaiy;  b^ 
cause  the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard 
of  the  subjection  and  obedience  she  oweth  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  among  others  why  ambftaaadors  an 
used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against  the  state 
where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point  of  caR> 
spirHcy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations  sod 
society,  is,  because  non  cmtstai  whether  thej  hive 
it  in  mandatis,  and  then  they  are  excosed  by  neces- 
sity of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  Crom  the  king  to 
fell  wood  upon  the  ground  whereof  I  am  tenant  iuf 
life  or  for  years,  I  am  excused  in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  r.  43  Ed  ^  « 
God,  or  of  a  stranger,  as  if  1  be  par-  B-  J!^**^!* 
ticular  tenant  for  years  of  a  honse,  and  is;  Ed-a.  prr 
it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest,  or  «  Rrt^^FHzJh 
thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden  Wast  uk 
floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if  '**^^^ 
I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottages  which  havr 
been  infected,  whereby  I  can  procure  none  to  inhi- 
bit them,  no  workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  ther 
fall  down ;  in  all  these  cases  1  am  excused  in  waste: 
but  of  this  last  learning  when  and  how  the  act  of 
God  and  strangers  do  excuse  men,  there  be  other 
particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  lyiTi- 
legeth  only  "  quoad  jura  privata."  for  in  mil  cases  if 
tlie  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity  be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  excweth 
not ;  for  *'  privilegium  non  valet  contra  rempnbli- 
cam:"  and  as  another  saith,  **  necessitas  publics 
est  major  quam  privata:"  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  Jsv 
imposeth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
urgent  service  of  his  prince  and  cojintry  before  the 
safety  of  his  life  :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest  those 
that  are  in  a  ship  throw  overboard  other  men's 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  relicre 
any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  distressed,  then  he 
cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  jnsti^r  the  throw- 
ing them  overboard ;  for  there  it  holdeth  which  wat 
spoken  by  the  Roman,  when  he  alleged  the  saiae 
necessity  of  weather  to  hold  him  from  embalming, 
'*  Necesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam."  $0  in  th« 
case  put  before  of  husband  and  wife,  if  th^  j«ui  in 
committing  treason,  the  necessiQr  of  obedtence  doth 
not  excuse  the  offence  as  it  doth  in  felony«  ^ 
it  is  against  the  commonwealth. 
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So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I 
"^sbeUy.^  may  justify  the  pulling  down  of  the 
wall  or  house  of  another  man  to  save 
the  row  from  the  spreading  of  the  fire  ;  hot  if  I  be 
assailed  in  my  house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  be  dis- 
tressed, and  to  save  mine  own  life  I  set  fire  on  mine 
„  own  house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh 

Brooke.  23  An.  hold  on  the  other  houses  adjoining,  this 
fc^ax»;^'*  "  "^^  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to 
their  action  upon  the  case,  because  I 
cannot  rescue  mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing 
against  the  commonwealth :  but  if  it  had  been  but 
a  prirate  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I  am 
pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  is  justifiable. 
This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity;  so  that  it 
is  necewtas  euipabiiis.  This  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
reason  why  seipttum  defendendo  is  not  matter  of 
justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a  com- 
mencement upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because  quar- 
rels are  not  presumed  to  grow  but  upon  some  wrongs 
in  wofds  or  deeds  on  either  part,  and  the  law  think- 
ing it  a  thing  hardly  triable  in  whose 
foii.ail'^jfS  <^cfaul^  the  aflfray  or  quarrel  began, 
supposeth  the  party  that  kills  another 
in  hia  own  defence  not  to  be  without  malice ;  and 
therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in  the  highest 
degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out  his  pardon  of 
course,  and  punisheth  him  by  forfeiture  of  goods : 
for  where  there  can  be  no  malice  nor  wrong  pre- 
sumed, as  where  a  man  assails  me  to  rob  me,  and  I 
kill  him ;  or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  to 
ravish  her,  it  is  justifiable  without  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this 
^laaf."/*  exception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  com- 
mit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
life  for  if,  because  his  infirmity  came  by  the  act 
of  God  ;  but  if  a  drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he 
uhall  notlic  excused,  because  his  imperfection  came 
by  his  own  default ;  for  the  reason  of  loss  and  de- 
pnfUTtOfnjT^win  and  election  by  necessity  and  by 
infirmity  is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbitrium  solutum 
is  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  necessUas  culpabilis 
excuseth  not,  no  more  doth  injirmitas  culpabilis, 

REGULA  VI. 

Corporalis  injuria  non  recipit  <p$timati<mem  de 
futuro. 

The  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
Mid  tometh  him  over  to  some  farther  circuit  of  re- 
medy, rather  than  to  suffer  an  inconvenience :  but  if 
it  be  a  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will  not 
compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  a  remedy,  be- 
cause  it  holdeth  no  damages  a  sufficient  recompence 
for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 
Mimmonc<l,  m  hereby  1  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 

.*!  ca.  4.  eo     the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 

to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sherifTs 

return  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  any 


averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 
deceit  against  the  sherifiT  and  somners : 
but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  capias  return         '  ^  ' 
a  *<  cepi  corpus,  et  quod  est  languidns  in  prisona,'' 
there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return  of  the 
sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and  tliat  he 
will  bum  certain  evidences  of  my  land  which  he 
hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make  unto  him  a 
bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this  terror,  I"  can- 
not avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law  holdeth  it  an 
inconvenience  to  avoid  specialty  by  such  matter  of 
averment ;  and  therefore  I  am  put  to  mine  action 
against  such  menacer :  but  if  he  restrain  7  gj  4^  21.  • 
my  person,  or  threaten  me  with  battery, 
or  with  burning  of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and 
protection  to  my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instru- 
ment of  manumission,  which  is  evidence  of  my  en- 
franchisement;  if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
enter  into  a  bond,  1  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 

So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
beasts  over  another's  ground,  and  I  pur-    Ji  H,*  ^  M. 
sue  them  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a 
trespasser  to  the  stranger   upon  whose  ground  I 
come  :  but  if  a  man  assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over 
another^s  ground,  now  am  1  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly  infer 
out  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  Amen,  est  corpus  su- 
pra vestimentum,"  where  they  say  vestimenium 
comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertaining  to 
a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods,  which,  they 
say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  witK  tlia\  which  is 
corporaT;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  the  ancient 
"lex"  Tall onis"oculus  pro  oculo,  dens  pro  dente,"  so 
that  by  that  law,  "  corporalis  injuria  de  prseterito 
non  recipit*  lestimationem  :"  but  our  law,  when  the  t 
injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted,  thinketh  it  • 
best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved  to  relieve  him 
in  damages,  and  to  give  him  rather  profit  than  re- 
venge ;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man  to  tolerate  a 
corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon  that  same  inferior 
kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiis. 

REGULA  VII. 

EoDCUsai  out  ewtenuat  delictum  in  capiialibus  quod 
noH  operatur  idem  in  civilibus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem  vittp,  the  law  will  ^ 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil  tres-  ^ 
passes  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior  nature, 
the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage  of  the 
party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that  was  the 
wrong-doer:  and  therefore,  ^' 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a  man 
upon  malice  fore-thought,  and  upon  present  heat : 
but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words,  whereby  I 
damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden  choler  and 
provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an  action'upon 
the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course  ;  but  if 
a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  action  of  trespass 
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lieth,  though  it  be  done  against  the 
eS'V?.       party's  mind  and  will,  and  he  shall  be 
punished  for  the  same  as  deeply  as  if 
he  had  done  it  of  malice. 

siainf.  la  B.  So  if  a  surgeon  authorized  to  practise 
do  through  negligence  in  his  cure  cause 
the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be  brought 
in  question  for  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do  only  hurt 
the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast  back,  and 
death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an  action  upon 
the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  ferae  be,  and  they  commit  felony 
together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor  accessary, 
^in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band: but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in  a  trespass  upon 
land  or  otherwise,  the  action  may  be  brought  against 
them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis- 
stamt  16.  B.    cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he 
shall  not  be  impeached  thereof:  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 
35  H.  6.  II.         ^^  ^°  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the 
difference  of  principal  and  accessary, 
and  if  the  principal  die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  accessary  faileth ; 
Com-ge!^*     ^"'  ^^  trespass,  if  one  command  his 
man  to  beat  another,  and  the  servant 
after  the  battery  die,  yet  an  action  of  trespass  stands 
good  against  the  master. 

REGULA  Vlll. 

/Estimatio  prtBteriti  delicti  ex  post  facto  nunquam 
crescit. 

The  law  construeth  neither  penal  laws  nor  pe- 
nal facts  by  intendments,  but  considereth  the  oflTence 
in  degree,  as  it  standeth  at  the  time  when  it  is 
committed;  so  as  if  a  matter  or  circumstance  be 
subsequent,  which  laid  together  with  the  beginning 
should  seem  to  draw  to  it  a  higher  nature,  yet  the 
law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify  the  offence. 
II  H  4.  12.  Therefore  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 
the  percussor  is  voluntarily  let  go  at 
large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after,  death  ensueth  of  the 
hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  striketh  mortally  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and 
the  person  hurt  who  succeedeth  to  l)e  lord  to  the 
villain  dieth  after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compasseth  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land,  not 
being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  statute  of 
21  Ed.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is  not  high 
treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  speeches  upon  a  per- 
son to  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  scandalum  magnatum  upon  the  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in  money, 
and  the  queen  by  her  proclamation  doth  raise  moneys, 
that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the  piece  now  of  six- 
pence should  go  for  twelve  pence,  yet  this  shall  re- 


main petty  larceny,  and  not  felony;  and  yet  in  aJ 
civil  reckonings  the  alteration  shall  take  plarr :  M 
if  I  contract  with  a  labourer  to  do  some  work  f«« 
twelve  pence,  and  the  enhancing  of  money  ooi&mI 
before  I  pay  him,  I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  «^ll 
a  sixpenny  pence  being  so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and  aftej 
retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who  af^ 
wards  goeth  away  with  his  goods,  this  is  no  fekoi 
by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  because  «  o_  ,^  pi  | 
he  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  •errasl 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  oj 
executor;  and  before  any  new  commandment  ornd 
tice  of  I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  iti 
same  goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  thcfli,  thii 
is  also  out  of  the  same  statute. 

But  note  that  it  is  said  prepteriti  delicti:  fora^ 
accessary  before  the  fact  is  subject  to  all  the  com 
tingences  pregnant  of  the  fiict,  if  they 
be  pursuances  of  the  same  fact ;  as  if  in.*"* 

a  man  command  or  counsel  one  to  rob 
a  man,  or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  it) 
either  case  he  is  accessary  to  the  murder,  "  quia  li 
criminalibus  prestantur  accidentia." 

REGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  destituitur  ipsa  re  txUet  $i  c«//hi 
absii. 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as  when  t©  prt^ 
serve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  defiriTrt^ 
a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own  fault,  it  villi 
rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and  condition  tbuj 
in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to  pursue  hi»  ac- 
tion, or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimes  it  will  gin 
him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of  law  vitb^st 
any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it  will  give  hiai  i 
more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis-     ,  t,  ^  -— 
seisor  which  is  in  by  descent  make  a  ^ 

lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  ilie  6*- 
seisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  firvai 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  is  las. 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  pr^pr  tu 
recover  his  right ;  whereupon  the  law  judgtth  Im 
in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  Un 
recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which  opef»ti« 
of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  word  of  Jaw  eaW 
a  remitter ;  but  if  there  may  be  assigned  any  de- 
fault or  laches  in  him,  either  in  accepting  freehoW. 
or  accepting  the  interest  that  draws  the  ftefhoWi 
then  the  law  denieth  him  any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis-    , .  ^  *- 
seisor  make  a  lease  for  years,  I  he  re-  ^ 

mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is  int 
remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him  mith** 
his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  because  tk 
freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law*  it  is  si 
remitter.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make         ^ 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  strxn^  die  ^ 
fore  any  agreement  or  taking  of  profits  ^  the  di»- 
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fl»«ee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  because  though  a 
Hioiety  be  east  upon  him  by  survivor,  yet  that  is 
but  jut  aeer€Mcendif  and  it  is  no  casting  of  the  free- 
bold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is  still  an  im- 
owdiale  purchaser,  and  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
vife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme  takes 
another  husband,  who  takes  a  feoffment  from  the 
ihseontinnee  to  him  and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not 
remitted;  and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once 
sole,  and  so  a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursu- 
Ut  pL  ess.  jj^  jjg^  right:  but  if  the  feoffment  taken 
back  had  been  to  the  first  husband  and  herself,  she 
bad  been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  huri)and  discontinue  the  lands  of  the 
wife,  and  the  discontinnee  make  a  feoffment  to  the 
use  of  the  husband  and  wife,  she  is  not  remitted ; 
but  that  is  upon  a  special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of 
die  statute  of  27  H.  VI  IT.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that 
the  ctgtuy  que  use  shall  have  the  possession  in 
qoality,  form,  and  degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but 
that  holdeth  place  upon  the  first  vestre  of  the  use  : 
tor  when  the  use  is  absolutely  once  executed  and 
u^  g  vested,  then  it  doth  ensue  merely  the 
nature  of  possessions ;  and  if  the  discon- 
tioaee  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  S. 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use  of  the  baron  and 
feme,  and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  is  remitted, 
causa  qua  Supra. 

Also  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease  for 
life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who  chargeth 
the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  disseisee 
ts  not  remitted ;  and  the  reason  is,  his  intermeddling 
with  this  wrongful  remainder,  whereby  he  hath 
ftf&nned  the  same  to  be  in  him,  and  so  accepted  it : 
bot  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  had  granted  a  rent 
charge  to  the  disseisee,  and  afterwards  made  a  lease 
fur  life^  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  and  the 
lessee  for  life  had  died,  the  disseisee  had  been 
remitted  ;  because  there  appeareth  no  assent  or  ac- 
ceptance of  any  estate  in  the  freehold,  but  only  of  a 
collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme    be   disseised,  and 

CwiaSf.     intermarry   with    the    disseisor,    who 

makes  a  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent, 

and  dieth,  leaving  a  son  by  the  same  feme,  and  the 

ion  accepts  the  rent  of  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the 

feme  dies,  and  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son  is  not 

«e  u  «    I  ««.    remitted  :  and  yet  the  frank  tenement 

an.  8- pi.  207.  ^  /.       ,  .11. 

was  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but 

hecause  he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion 
l*y  acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinuee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
mue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
Ifsaee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail,  and 
tenant  in  tail  die,  and  leasee  for  life  die,  yet  the 
issne  is  not  remitted ;  and  yet  if  the  issue  had  ac- 
cepted a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  continued 
the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of  full  age, 
and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  notwithstanding 
his  taking  of  the  profits  he  had  been  remitted ;  for 
that  which  guides  the  remitter,  is,  if  he  be  once  in 
^(the  freehold  without  any  laches:  as  if  the  heir 


of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs  the  heir  of  the  disseisee, 
who  dies,  and  it  descends  to  a  second  heir,  upon 
whom  the  frank  tenement  is  cast  by  descent,  who 
enters  and  takes  the  profits,  and  then  the  disseisee 
dies,  this  is  no  remitter,  causa  qua  supra. 

And  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life, and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee,  ^  ^' 
now  is  he  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of  the 
tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act :  but  this 
case  differeth  from  all  the  other  cases  :  because  the 
discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and  the 
new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment  and 
necessity  of  law;  and  therefore  is  knit  as  it  were  ab 
initio,  with  a  limitation  to  determine  whensoever  the 
particular  discontinuance  endeth,  and  the  estate 
cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right. 

But  now  we  do  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter, 
which  IS  a  great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases : 
if  executors  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  tes- 
tator with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert 
so  much  goods  as  amount  to  the  value  of  that  they 
laid  forth,  to  themselves  in  property, 
and  upon  a  plea  of  fully  administered  it  *  %^.^^  ^ 
shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well  ad- 
ministering the  goods  of  the  testator,  and  executing 
of  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money  of  their 
own  :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would  have  been 
forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge  would  not 
accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so  it  is  a  liberty 
which  the  law  gives  them,  and  then  they  cannot 
have  any  suit  against  themselves;  and  therefore  the 
law  gives  them  leave  to  retain  so  much  goods  by 
way  of  allowance ;  and  if  there  be  two  executors, 
and  one  of  them  pay  the  money,  he  may  also  retain 
against  his  companion,  if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods, 
above  the  value  of  that  he  hath  dis-      ^^piV^' 
bursed,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to 
determine  what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in 
value  ;  or  else  before  such  election,  if  his  compan- 
ion do  sell  all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in 
the  spiritual  court :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant 
in  common  with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata 
of  that  he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that 
course  for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  years 
worth  20/.  by  the  year,  and  grant  unto  Jn  fine.  fS  Ass. 
1.  D.  a  rent  charge  of  10/.  a  year,  and  ^^^^  Rec.  ia 
after  make  him  my  executor ;  now  I.  D. 
shall  be  charged  with  assets  10/.  only,  and  the  other 
1 0/.  shall  be  allowed  and  considered  to  him  ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  not  refusing  shall  be  account- 
ed no  laches  to  him,  because  an  executorship  is 
pium  officium,  and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust, 
and  not  like  a  purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  be  cond.  IM.  9  H. 
considered  in  the  assets,  notwithstand-  y^-  3^  H.  a. 
ing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I   have  a  rent  charge,    and 
grant  that  upon  condition,  now  though  ®  \^  ^^ 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's 
estate  is  not  defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim ; 
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.  but  if  after  any  sticli  grant  my  father 

purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to 
me,  now  if  the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaaeth 
without  claim :  but  if  I  had  purchased  the  land 
myself,  then  I  had  extincted  mine  own  condition, 
because  I  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim : 
and  yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  suspended  by 
'20  H.  7.  per  taking  back  an  estate  ;  as  if  I  make  a 
Pol.  hfi  H/a  feofTment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  I. 
S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee  break 
the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my  fee- 
simple  :  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  otherwise,  for 
if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of  twenty  acres, 
and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  condition,  and  purchase 
but  one  acre,  the  whole  condition  is  extinct,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  rent,  by  reason  of  the  condition, 
is  as  fully  destroyed  as  if  the  rent  had  been  in  me 
in  esse, 
30H.  6.  Fitz.         So  if  the  queen   grant  to  me  the 

Granta  91.  wardship  of  I.  S.  the  heir  of  I.  S.  when 
it  falleth ;  because  an  action  of  covenant  lieth  not 
against  the  queen,  1  shall  have  the  thing  myself  in 
interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  rent  with  con- 
dition of  re-entry,  and  1.  S.  be  attainted,  whereby 
the  lease  cometh  to  the  king,  now  my  demand  upon 
the  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me  benefit  of 
7  H  6  40  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it 
reduced  without  demand ;  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference  is,  because  my  condition  in  this 
case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  suspended  only 
by  the  privilege  of  the  possession ;  for  if  the  king 
grant  the  lease  over,  the  condition  is  revived  as  it 
was. 

Also  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to  the 

queen,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion,  the  queen 

is  not  compellable  to  attum  ;  therefore  it  shall  pass 

by  grant  by  deed  without  attumement 

9  Ed  2  Fiu        ^^  *^  ^^  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 

Atturnroents'  grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  vie,  and 

'^  the  grantee  die,  living  cestuy  que  vie^ 

now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 

not  restored,  and  1  have  no  tenant  in  esse  to  attnrn ; 

therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without  attum- 

ment. 

So  if  1  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and  an- 
other hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presentation 
comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king  cannot 
be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to  an  absolute 
patronage. 

6  Ed  6  D  92.  So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 
^'  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church 
and  dieth  ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
third  turn  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  tnms  during  her  hfe ;  for  it  shall 
not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  heir 
contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  1.  S. 
and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson,  now 
the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took  his  grant 
subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first ;  and  therefore 
it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like  the  case  of 


the  dower :  and  this  grant  of  die  third  avosdaoce  U 
not  like  teriia  pars  advoeatianift  or  medieUts  adto- 
eaiioHis  upon  a  tenancy  in  common  of  the  adTowsoo: 
for  if  two  tenants  in  common  be,  and  an  imTpatisB 
be  had  against  them,  and  the  usurper  do  impropriatf , 
and  one  of  the  tenants  in  common  do  release,  and 
the  other  bring  his  writ  of  right  de  fnediMttUe  advv- 
catienis  and  recover :  now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that 
because  tenants  in  common  ought  to  join  in  present, 
ments,  which  cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  tht 
whole  patronage :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  ap- 
portionment that  he  should  present  all  the  tonis 
and  his  incumbent  to  have  but  a  moiety  of  the  pn>- 
fits,  nor  yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be 
defeated.  But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of  t 
ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right  ^  t^ «  ^j 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall 
recover  the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  disse- 
vered :  so  shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it 
be  of  inheritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  aetiei 
alone. 

Also  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  mesne 
disseisee  release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  con- 
dition, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  conditioo 
broken ;  now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  & 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  of  ^i  g^  3^  ^i 
32  H.  YHl.  and  the  heir  of  the  divisor 
enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  iee,  and  feo&e 
dieth  seised,  this  descent  binds,  and  there  shall  not 
be  a  perpetual  liberty  of  entry,  npon  the  reason  that 
he  never  had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground 
his  action,  but  he  is  at  mischief  by  his  own  laches  : 
and  the  like  law  of  the  queen's  patentee  :  for  I  tee 
no  reasonhble  difference  between  them  and  him  ia 
the  remainder,  which  is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  and  matter  is 
fact  will  never  countervail  and  supply  a  title  grrounded 
upon  a  matter  of  record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  en- 
titled unto  a  writ  of  error,  and  the  land  descend  onto 
me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be 
unto  an  attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  d 
right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  25H  •  iw  j  7 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land  after 
descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generalia  restringuntur  ad  hahiUtatem   rn 
vet  personam. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grant  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent;  it  is  not  so 
with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they  absU 
be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to  a  oom* 
mon  intent ;  but  yet  with  this  exception,  that  they 
shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  repngnant 
intent :  for  all  words,  whether  they  be  in  j^rfs  or 
statutes,  or  otherwiseTlf  ftev  be  genen^  iwd  not 
express  and  precise,  shaH  be  restrained  nnto  tbt 
fitness  of  jhe  matter  and^e  person. 
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.     .  At  if  I  gmnt  common  "  in  oroniUu 

open  gronnds  and  several,  it  ahali  not  be  stretched 
to  common  in  my  several,  much  less  in  my  garden 
Dr  orchard. 

So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  **  omnes  ar> 
bores  meas  crescentes  sapra  terras 
eacas  *'  in  D.  he  shall  not  have  ap{^e-trees,  nor  other 
rrtiit-trees  growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if 
there  be  any  other  trees  upon  my  grounds. 

II  Ed.  3. 6.  et  191      ^^  ^^  '  ^^^  ^^  ^'  ^'  *"  «nn«J*y  ©^ 
10/.  a  year  *'  pro  consilio  impenso  et 

ionpendendo,"  if  I.  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be  un- 
derstood of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be  a 
lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  my  dwell- 
ing-honsa  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he  s^all  not 
erect  nor  use  any  shop  in  the  same  without  my  li- 
cenae,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to  erect  a  shop, 
and  I.  S.  is  then  a  milliner,  he  shall  not  by  virtue  of 
these  general  words  erect  a  joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that  willeth  all  lands  to 
l>e  forfeited,  that  were  given  or  employed  to  a  super- 
stitious use,  shall  not  be  construed  of  the  glebe  lands 
of  parsonages :  nay  farther,  if  lands  be 

**  Dyerf^*  gi^***  *o  ^®  parson  and  his  successors 
of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church  of  D. 
this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be  intended 
but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but  otherwise 
it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass  in  another 
church  than  his  own. 

So  (he  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that  the 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  creature 
rrmains  in  a  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and  kept  to 
the  use  of  the  ouner  that  shall  make  his  claim  by 
the  apace  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend  to  fresh 
victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible  to  keep 
without  perishing  or  destroying  it ;  for  in  these  and 
I  he  like  eases  general  words  may  be  taken,  as  was 
said,  to  a'rare  or  foreign  intent^  but,ne¥fr  to  -an 
oareaaonable  intent. 

REGULA  XI. 

Jura  sanguinis  nuUo  jure  civili  dirimi  possunt. 

They  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law,  which 
cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule,  "  Filius  est 
nomen  naturs,  hieres  est  nomen  juris :"  therefore 
corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the  privity  of  the 
one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of  the  other,  that  is, 

of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a  man  be  at- 
«  Kd*a^.^  tainted  and  be  murdered  by  a  stranger, 

the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
roungeat  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not  have 
it;  but  if  an  atrainted  person  be  killed  by  his  son, 
I  vub  Jos  D  ^^^  '*  P***y  treason,  because  the  privity 
sd  Pitz  of  a  son  remaineth ;  for  I  admit  the 

cruwu.  447.         j^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^y^  ^^  ^jjj  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that  there  remaineth 
in  our  laws  so  much  of  the  ancient  footsteps  ofpotestas 
pQtrta  and  natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of 
God  is  the  very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  govern- 
ment and  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equity,  which  1 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the  law  in 
that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  an  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knighfs  service,  the  guardian  shall  enter,  and  oust 
the  father,  because  the  law  giveth  the  father  that 
prerogative  in  respect  he  is  his  son  and 
heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  of  a  special  Jia'bc  Droit. 
heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it ;  but  if 
the  son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  the  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  an  use,  be- 
cause the  privity  of  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have  charter  of 
pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  jury  between  his  son  and 
I.  S.  the  challenge  remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any 
suit  of  his  son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupt. 

So  by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  administration  of  his  goods  that 
was  attainted  and  purchased  his  charter  of  pardon, 
to  his  children,  though  bom  before  the  pardon,  for 
it  is  no  question  of  inheritance ;  for  if 
one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the      \^  % 
administration  ought  to  be  committed 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  bloody  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be     33  u  g  ^r 
attainted,  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  uncle  shall   be   guardian  in  socage;    for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  out. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted,  and 
pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  «  rh  4  m 
he  shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
although  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point  of  inheritance, 
but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of  the  blood,  so  he 
be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recompence  is  understood 
for  the  stain  of  his  blood,  which  cannot  be  considered 
when  it  is  once  wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall  have 
the  issues  of  his  villain  bom  before  or  after  his 
attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  them  jure  naturw  but 
as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query,  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be   p  jj  g,.  gj. 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  o*.  Register, 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him   ^^^'  ^' 
knight,  and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of 
the  writ  are  **  filium  primogenitum,"  and  not  **  filium 
et  hseredem,"  and  the  like  writ  he  hath  "  pur  file 
marrier"  who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XII. 

Receditur  a  placitis  juris  potius  quam  injuri<B  et 
delicta  maneani  impunita. 

The  law  hath  many  grounds  and  positive  leam- 
ings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxioiii  and  conclusions 
of  reason ;  but  yet  are  learnings  received  which  the 
law  hath  set  down  and  will  not  have  called  in 
question ;  these  may  be  rather  called  **  placita  juris  " 
than  *'  regulre  juris ;"  with  such  maxims  the  law 
will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs  should 
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be  unpunished,  "quia  salus  popuH  suprema  kx}" 
and  "  salus  populi "  is  contained  in  the  repressing 
offences  by  punishment 

Fitz  N  B  30  Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  granted 
to  two,  and  the  heirs  of  one  of  them, 
and  an  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple;  but  because  the  tenant  for  life 
hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  given  him, 
and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and  so  the 
tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ  of  right 
alone  ;  therefore  rather  than  he  should  be  deprived 
wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  unpunished,  he 
shall  join  his  companion  with  him,  notwithstanding 
the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  the 
heirs  of  one  of  them,  and  they  lease  in 
a  precipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join  in  a 
writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath  a  several 
action,  namely,  a  **  Quod  ei  deforciat,"  in  which  re- 
spect the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  the 
waste,  and  locus  vastatus  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  the  reversion  j  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  the  tenant  for 
life ;  but  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have 
it  alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 

So  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  they 

hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste, 
the  aunt  and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the 
place  wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages;  and  yet  "actio  injuriarum  moritur 
cum  persona,''  but  "  in  favorabilibus  magis  attendi- 
tur  quod  prodest,  quam  quod  nocet." 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
Rd^nt-'w.  judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  both  parce- 
ners, notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the  one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessary  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
with,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  yet  if  a  man  upon 
subtlety  or  malice  set  a  madman  by  some  device 
upon  another  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  for- 
asmuch as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can 
have  no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the 
inciter  as  principal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather 
than  the  crime  shall  go  unpunished. 

So  it  is  a  ground  in  the  law,  that  the 
450.  Ed.  4.  M.  appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir 
ffb.\^for60.  ^^^^  ^^^  V^^^y  murdered  hath  a  wife, 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there 
is  an  elder ;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  murder 
his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of  maxims 


33  Eliz. 


that  are  reguUe  ntiimtaUSf  and  cot  patititm,  tiben 
the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular  offence  to 
escape  without  punishment,  than  violate  aneh  i  rde. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  ^j^m^ 
statute  of  1  £d.  VI.  enacts  that  those 
that  are  attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  imt 
have  their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  titM 
did  not  extend  to  him  that  stole  bat  one  hone,  isd 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it  pio««7lra 
2  £d.  VI.  cap.  33.  And  tbey  had  c«i».«&ii 
reason  for  it,  as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it 
is  not  like  the  case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  against  him  that  holds 
"pro  termino  vits  vel  annoram."  It  is  true,  if  a 
man  hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statotf ; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  takiti 
strictly  and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defimsf 
and  setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and 
in  those  clauses  that  concern  them ;  and  not  gene- 
rally in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and  ceo- 
veyances  in  putting  of  the  case :  and  so  the  diverutjr  -, 
for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an  offence  a  mu 
shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the  ofiender  bad  hii 
right  hand  cut  off  in  the  wars  before,  he  shall  do: 
lose  his  left  hand,  but  the  crime  shall  rather  pass 
unpunished  which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  lat 
shall  be  extended;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  do 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more  horns 
than  one,  he  had  been  within  the  statute,  ^qoia 
omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus." 

REGULA  XIII. 

Non  accipi  dehent  verba  in  demomttrattonem  fmUaa, 
qutp  competunt  in  limitationem  veram. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration  doth 
no  hurt  where  you  give  a  thing  a  proper  name,  yet 
nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon  the  words, 
whether  they  import  a  false  reference'  and  demoo- 
stration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint  that 
limit  the  generality  of  the  former  name,  the  b», 
will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And  therefore  if  the  parish  of  Hiirst 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  DTer.%i  « 
and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my  cloae  |^  S'l^  * 
called  Callis,  situate  and  Ijring  in  the 
parish  of  Hurst  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  and  the 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the  county  <>f 
Berkshire;   yet  the  law  is,  that  it  passeth  well 
enough,  because  there  is  a  certainty  sufficient  in 
that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name  wh^  the  false 
reference  doth  not  destroy,  and  not  upon  the  rewGn 
that  these  words,  "in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,**  shall 
be  taken  to  go  to  the  parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true 
in  some  sort,  and  not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  belaUe 
For  if  I  had  granted  "  ornnes  terras  meas  in  paro 
chia  de  Hurst  in  com.  Wiltshire,"  and  I  had  oo 
lands  in  Wiltshire  but  in  Berkshire^  nothing  had  put. 

But  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close  oBd.4r 
called  Callis  had  extended  part  into  **^tj^. 
Wiltshire    and   part   into  Berkshire,  ^«***^ 
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then  only  that  part  had  patsed  which  lay  in  Wilt- 
ffaire. 

So  if  I  grant  "  omnes  et  Bingulas  terras  meas  in 
tenora  I.  D.  quas  perquisivi  de  I.  N.  in  indentura 
dradssionis  facf  I.  B.  speciiicaf  If  I  have  land 
wherein  some  of  these  references  are  true,  and  the 
rest  falsci  and  no  land  wherein  they  are  all  true, 
nothidg  passeth :  as  if  I  have  land  in  the  tenure  of 
I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N.  but  not  specified  in  the 
iudenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I  have  land  which  I  pur- 
chased of  I.  N.  and  specified  in  the  indenture  of 
demise  to  I.  B.  and  not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  demon- 
strations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of  them 
are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  they  be  intended 
words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only  those  lands 
wherein  all  these  circumstances  are  true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Licet  disposUio  de  interesse  futuro  sit  inuliliSf  tamen 
fieri  potest  declaratio  pr<Bcedens  qucs  sortiatur 
effectum  intervenietUe  novo  acta. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there  be 
a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for  the 
law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or  of 
things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests,  much 
less  will  it  allow  a  roan  to  grant  or  encumber  that 
which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely  future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  interest 
rested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  difference, 
so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  conveyance  to  give 
life  and  vigour  to  the  declaration  precedent 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  tlie 'con- 
veyance'on  the  instrument,  though  sometimes  in 
respect  of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  are  evermore  countermandable  in  their 
nature^;: 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  that  if  you 
enter  into  obligation  to  me  of  100/.  and 
**^6a?*^*  after  do  procure  me  such  a  lease,  that 
then  the  same  obligation  to  be  void, 
and  you  enter  into  such  obligation  unto  me,  and 
afterwards  do  procure  such  a  lease,  yet  the  obliga- 
tion is  simple,  because  the  defeisance  was  made  out 
of  that  which  was  not. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  1  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter 
purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of  distress, 
and  no  rent  save  only  out  of  white  acre,  yet  as  to  the 
Unds  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the  clause  is  void. 
So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I.  S. 

*J?Elfi.*"     ***^  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  deed  do  grant 
to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particu- 
lar estate,  he  doth  attume  to  his  grantee,  this  is  a 
void  attumement,  notwithstanding  he  doth  after- 
wards purchase  the  particular  estate.  . 

la  14  EIU.         ^"'  ^  declarations  the  law  is  con- 

S'  Si^^     ^^^  ^  **  *^  *^®  disseisee  make  a  charter 
of  feoffment  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of  attor- 
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ney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and  deliver 
the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  afterwards  livery  and  seisin 
is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a  good  feoffment ;  and 
yet  he  had  nothing  other  than  in  right  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  charter ;  but  because  a  deed 
of  feoffment  is  but  matter  of  declaration  and  evi- 
dence, and  there  is  a  new  act  which  is 
the  livery  subsequent,  therefore  it  is  sSlui! 
good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee 
to  I.  S.  upon  condition  to  enfeoff  I.  N. 
within  certain  days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both 
of  the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters 
of  attorney  accordingly,  and  both  these  deeds  of 
feofiment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and  letter 
of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first  feoffee  hath 
nothing  in  the  land;  and  yet  if  both  liveries  be 
made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of  D. 
and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of  the 
same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to  certain 
uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  indenture ;  this 
indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter  of  declar- 
ation, and  countermandable  at  my  pleasure,  will 
8ufl[ice,  though  the  land  be  purchased  after;  because 
there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  namely,  the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then 
otherwise  it  is  ;  as  if  I  covenant  with 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  affection,  to  stand 
seised  to  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shaU  after- 
wards purchase,  and  I  do  afterwards  purchase,  yet 
the  use  is  void  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is 
no  act,  nor  transmutation  of  possession  following  to 
perfect  this  inception ;  for  the  use  must  be  limited 
by  the  feoffor,  and  not  by  the  feoffee,  and  he  had 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  covenant. 

So  if  I  devise  the  manor  of  D.  by  special  name, 
of  which  at  that  time  I  am  not  seised,  and  after  I 
purchase  it,  except  I  make  some  new  publication  of 
my  will,  this  devise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause that  my  death,  which  is  the  consummation  of 
my  will,  is  the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and 
therefore  no  such  new  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  grant  unto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed 
to  demise  for  years  the  land  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised;  and  after  I  pur- 
chase lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth  demise 
them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the  demise  of 
my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one  with  a  demise 
by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after 
covenant  with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of 
money  which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  1  will  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and  this 
deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six  months,  yet 
nothing  passeth,  because  the  enrolment  is  no  new 
act,  but  a  perfective  ceremony  of  the  first  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale ;  and  the  law  is  more  strong  in 
that  case,  because  of  the  vehement  relation  which  the 
enrolment  hath  to  the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale, 
at  what  time  he  had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 
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So  if  two  joint-tenants  be,  and  one 

6  Ed.  6.  Br.     ^j  ^y^^^  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his  companion  dieth, 

nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto  him  by 


REGULA  XV. 

In  criminalibus  svfficit  generalis  malitia  intentionis 
cam  facto  parts  gradus. 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt  in- 
tent, and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing  in 
some  particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  not  the 
fact  at  the  which  the  intention  of  the  malefoctor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of  the 
error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a  nature. 
18  Ellx.  San-  Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
ders  ease.  PL  laid  in  a  place  to  impoison  I.  S.  and  I. 
com.  474.  p  Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this 
is  murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  individuo  was  not  against  I.  D. 

So  if  a  thief  find  a  door  open,  and 
^'fo.  a?^'    come  in  by  night.and  rob  an  house,  and 
be  taken  with  the  mainour,  and  break- 
eth  a  door  to  escape,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the  break- 
ing of  the  door  was  without  any  felonious  intent, 
but  it  is  one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 
intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  striketh  into 
ihe  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and  killeth  him, 
he  is  felo  de  se,  and  yet  his  intention  was  not  to  hurt 
himself:  for  felonia  de  se  and  murder  are  crimina 
parts  gradus.  For  if  a  man  persuade  another  to 
kill  himself,  and  be  present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is 
a  murderer. 

But  query,  if  I.  S.  lay  impoisoned 

^'*  isJTSi***     ^"""'^  ^^^  "^"^  ^^^®'  stranger  his  enemy, 
and  his  father  or  master  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  paris  gradus  y 


REGULA  XVL 

Afandata  licita  accipiunt  strictam  interpretationem^ 
sed  illicita  laiam  et  exlensivem. 

In  the  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another, 
a  man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorised  do  transgress  his  autho- 
rity, though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  expressed,  it 
shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  mover  to  another 
to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall  not  excuse 
himself  by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

10  H.  7  19. 15  Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  at- 
iH.  IS  El.  Dy!   tomey  to  L  S.  to  deliver  livery  and 

seisin  in  the  capital  messuage,  a^  he 
doth  it  in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between 
the  hours  of  two  or  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  the  charter  of  feoffment  to  I. 
D.  and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  delivered 

16  El  Dy  3:r7.   ^^  '*  ^*  *"^  ^^  attorney  deliver  it  to 

11  El  Dy.'m.  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  act  of  the 
38  H.  a  D.  ea  aj^omey,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  mean 


only  to  enfeoff;  and  my  attorney  nMke  it  to  hii 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livrry  m 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  eoromand  I.  S.  t^ 
rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-hill,  and  he  doth  it  oi  Gad» 
hill ;  or  to  rob  him  such  a  day,  and  be  doth  it  tli^ 
next  day ;  or  to  kill  I.  D.  and  he  doth  it  not  himMi 
but  procureth  I.  B.  to  do  it ;  or  to  kill  him  by  ftm 
son,  and  he  killeth  him  by  violence ;  in  all  thn^ 
cases,  although  the  fact  be  not  performed  in  ri^ 
cumstance,  yet  he  is  accessary  nevertheless, 
r  But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  be  kill  1.  D.  mm 
Raking  him  for  1.  S.  then  the  acts  are  distant  is  «iW 
/stance,  and  he  is  not  accessary. 

And  be  it  that  the  acts  be  of  a  diflferiiig  degrv^ 
and  yet  of  a  kind : 

As  if  one  bids  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  a  thia^ 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  « 
some  time  when  he  is  gotten  in  withcmt  breakia| 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house ;  ytf 
he  is  accessary  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannOI 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  most  at  hm 
peril  take  heed  how  he  put  himself  into  anothfr 
man's  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  to  rob  I.  S.  as 
he  goeth  to  Stnrbridge-fiiir,  and  he  rob   ^^^'/i^ 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seemeth 
to  be  of  substanee,  and  he  is  not  accessary. 

REGULA  XVIL 

Defide  et  officio  judiciis  non  recipitur  qu^esii^ :  *f^ 
de  scientiot  sive  sii  error  juris  tire  foeii,        \ 

The  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  a{ 
judgments,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  jodjreft, 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  tbst 
impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  olBee,  and  a 
wilful  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignoranr^ 
!and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  caae  sai 
(matter  in  fact. 

And  therefore  if  1  will  assign  for  F.N-fct.fafl 
error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed       ^H-'*- 
for  me,  the  court  received  it  contrary,  and  ao  gaw 
judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 
whereas  I.  S.  offered  to  plead  a  sufli-     '  /Jt  ?* 
cient  bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drove 
me  from  it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the  ,  n^  gw  m 
court  doth  determine  of  the  verity  of 
the  matter  in  fkct ;  so  that  it  is  rather  in  potot  of 
trial  than  in  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  cKaS  b» 
examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought,   ^  ^^^  ^ 
and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the  aa  aW  n  u 
chirurgoons,  do  judge  it  to  be  a  maim,  **  H-  T.a>  a 
whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  wnt  <^ 
error :  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of 
the  common  pleas  bring  an  assise  of 
his  office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  i 
office  in    certaintA\  and  issue  to   he    taken   ap*n 
these  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by  the  jtidges  M 
way  of  examination,  and  if  they  detennine  it  fiv 
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the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judgment  to 
nu'.Dj.i^   recoYer  arrearages    accordingly,    the 

defendant  can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of 
u  jodgment,  though  the  fees  in  truth  be  odier. 

So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 
a  :^'dj.  a°^  ^hc  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 
-Jji  »•       aJire,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 
I  erlher  side  no  error  lies. 

Aa.&5Bd.        So  if  9111^   tiel  record  be  pleaded, 
•*  ^         which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection 
the  record,  and  judgment  be  thereupon  given,  no 
rur  lies. 

I H.  7. 9.  So  if  in  an  assize  the  tenant  saith,  he 

r  R  &  32.  jg  M  counte  de  Dale,  et  nient  nosme 
irote,''  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 
rords  of  the  chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 
terror  lleth. 

As.  pL  M.  So  if  a  felon  demand  his  elergy,  and 
I  Kd.  4.  e.  read  well  and  distinctly,  and  the  court 
ho  is  judge  thereof  do  put  him  from  his  clergy 
MngfiiUy,  error  shall  never  be  brought  upon  the 
tainder. 

US.&  FN.       S<^if  tipon  judgment  given  upon  con-. 
^^^'        fession  or  default,  and  the  coiurt  do 
w««  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring  a 
til  of  error,  though  the  damages  be  outrageous. 

And  it  seems  in  the  case  of  maim, 
llAa.w.  '   And  some  of  the  other  cases,  that  the 

court  may  dismiss  themselves  of  dis- 
miug  the  matter  by  examination,  and  put  it  to  a 
7,  and  then  the  party  grieved  shall  have  his 
Uint;  and  therefore  that  the  court  that  doth 
f>rive  a  man  of  his  action,  should  be  subject  to  an 
sum ;  but  that  notwithstanding  the  law  will  not 
rre,  as  it  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges 
i]?d  in  question  in  the  point  of  their  office  when 
117  vndertake  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the 
le  reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
j^^  ^  should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court 
H  4.  41.  should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  cer- 
^  tificate,  as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of  bas- 

'^y*  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.  the  cases 
«  nothing  like ;  for  the  reason  of  those  cases  of 
tificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should  not  give 
vditto  the  certificate,  but  should  re-examine  it, 
fcy  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write  again  to  the 
iffie  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord  marshal,  which 
KR  frivolous,  because  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
tey  would  differ  from  their  own  former  certificate ; 
bereas  in  these  other  cases  of  error  the  matter  is 
dim  before  a  superior .  court,  to  re-examine  the 
ETOTs  of  an  inferior  court :  and  therefore  the  true 
Euoo  is,  as  was  said,  that  to  examine  again  that 
heh  the  court  had  tried  were  in  substance  to 
IlKtat  the  court 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  errors,  that 
nor  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  do  apppear 
P<A  record;  and  error  in  fact  is  ever  of  such  matters 
» are  not  crossed  by  the  record;  as  to  allege  the 
nih  of  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
Dthing  appeareth  upon  the  record  to  the  contrary. 
P  N  Rf  21         ^  when  any  infant  levies  a  fine, 

it  appeareth  not  upon  the  record  of  the 
2  o  2 
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fine  that  he  is  an  in&nt,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in 
fact,  and  shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during 
nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court  by 
inspection  and  examination  do  affirm  the  fine,  the 
infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy,  shall  never 
bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament  upon  this  judg- 
ment ;  not  but  that  error  lies  after  error,  2  r^  3^  ^q  p 
but  because  it  doth  not  appear  upon  N.  Br.  21. ' 
the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age,  ®  ^^  ^  5- 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact  And  therefore 
if  a  man  will  assign  for  error  that  fact,  that  whereas 
the  judges  gave  judgment  for  him,  the  clerks 
entered  it  in  the  roll  against  him,  this  error  shall 
not  be  allowed ;  and  yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges 
but  the  clerks :  but  the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error, 
it  is  an  error  in  fact;  and  you  shall  never  allege 
an  error  in  fact  contrary  to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 
Persona  conjuneta  cequiparatur  interesse  propria. 

The  law  hath  this  respect  of  nature  and  conjunc- 
tion of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth  and 
matcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  consideration  of 
profit  and  interest :  yea,  and  in  some  cases  allow- 
eth  of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  an 
use  is  well  raised  by  his  covenant  without  transmu- 
tation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  con- 
sideration of  blood  is  naught  to  ground  a  personal 
contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son,  that 
in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him  such 
a  sum  oT  money,  this  is  nudum  pactum^  and  no  «*- 
sumpsi't  Heth  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to  an  action, 
there  needefh  a  consideration  oFbenefil ;  but  ffie  use 
the'  Taw  ralseth  without  suit  or  action  ;  and  besides, 
the  law  doth  match  real  considerations  with  real 
agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  ,g  g^  ^  ^  14 
me,  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  main-  ?\5;*;4lSl* 
tain  as  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  2.  22  H.  6. 36. 
interest,  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee;  so  if  *'  "•*•  *^'® 
my  brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew  or  cousin, 
yet  it  is  at  my  election  to  maintain  the  cause  of  my 
nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse  party  be 
nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 

So  in  challenges  of  juries,  challenge  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
of  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within  *^  "  'J  *4  et 
distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  may  be  conveyed 
in  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half  or   whole 
blood. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 
imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or  ^^4.  75.  35 
my  child,  except  I  make  unto  him  an  {Jh^Vi.  ai 
obligation,  I  shaU  avoid  this  duresse,  H.  6.  ba.  15 
as  well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  |^  4^*  ,J  ^* 
mine  own  person:  and  yet  if  a  man 
menace  me,  by  the  taking  away  or  destniction  of  my 
goods,  this  is  no  good  duresse  to  plead,  and  the  rea- 
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son  is,  because  the  law  can  make  me  no  reparation 
of  that  loss,  and  so  can  it  not  of  the  other. 
39H.  6. 51.  7  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 
ABsti-^Perk!  twenty-one,  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
4.  D.  cap.  25.  his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good, 
and  shall  not  be  avoided  by  infancy  no  more  than  if 
he  had  contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 

REGULA  XIX. 

N<m  impedit  clausula  derogatoria,  quo  minus  ah  ea- 
dem  potestate  res  dissolvanluTy  d  quibus  constitu- 
untur, 

P  Acts  which  are  in  their  nature  revocable  cannot 
by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  and  perpetuated ;  yet 
men  hav^pulin  use  two  means  to  bind  themselves 
from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which  they  have 
set  down,  whereof  the  one  is  clausula  derogatorta, 
the  oihev  inteiposif to  juramenti,  whereof  the  former 
is  only  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose. 

This  clausula  derogatorio  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  clausula  non  obstante,  and  is  of 
two  sorts,  de  prcetertio,  et  de  futuro,  the  one  weak- 
ening and  disannulling  any  matter  past  to  the  con- 
trary, the  other  any  matter  to  come ;  and  this  latter 
is  that  only  whereof  we  speak. 

This  clausula  de  non  obstante  de  futuro,  the  law 

judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 

deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 

most  incident  to  l\uman  condition,  and  that  is  alter- 

,    ation  or  repentance. 

And  therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
that  if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare 
any  new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  utterly 
void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the  same 
not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will  to  stand, 
any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing] yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or  any  the 
like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although  it  do  re- 
strain the  revocation  but  in  circumstance  and  not  al- 
together, is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to  fortify  the 
former  will  against  the  second;  but  I  may  by  pa- 
role without  writing  repeal  the  same  will  and  make 
a  new  one. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no 
r  ^42  Eci^S.  sl^eriff*  shall  continue  in  his  office  above 
cap.  9.  2H.7.  a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void;  and  if 
there  be  any  clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in 
such  patent  to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that 
such  clause  also  shaU  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  pa- 
tent of  the  hheriff''s  office  made  by  the  king  for  term 
of  life,  with  a  non  obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  con- 
trary to  such  statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude 
non  obstantes :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an 
inseparable  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense 
with  politic  statutes,  and  of  that  kind ;  and  then  the 
derogatory  clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  wherein  there 
is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  king,   by  authority  of  parlinment,  during  the 


space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and  detennine  l| 
same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and  the  same  ^ 
may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years ;  and  51 
if  the  parliament  should  enact  in  the  nature  of  \l 
ancient  lex  regia,  that  there  should  be  no  morr  f4 
liaments  held,  but  that  the  king  should  hare  tt 
authority  of  the  parliament ;  this  act  were  go«)  I 
law,  '*  quia  potestas  suprema  seipsum  disscdtrre  n 
test,  ligare  non  potest : "  for  it  is  in  the  pow«r  <rf| 
man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  ni 
him  alive,  and  to  restrain  him  from  brfalhfej  | 
feeling ;  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  parliament  to  t 
tinguish  or  transfer  their  own  authority,  but  1^ 
whilst  the  authority  remains  entire,  to  restnao  t| 
functions  and  exercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  28  of  K.  H.  YIII.  chap.  17*  there  to 
statute  made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the  minorij 
of  kings,  reckoning  the  same  under  the  yeirt  1 
twenty-four,  might  be  annulled  and  revoked  bj  t^ 
letters  patent  when  they  came  to  the  , .  «  ^  ^ 
same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the  first  of 
K.  Ed.  VI.  who  was  then  between  the  yeart  <rf  « 
and  eleven,  cap.  1 1 ,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  M 
■surrogate  in  place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  ifaa4 
able  liberty  is  given ;  and  wherein,  though  otfa 
laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the  ptofiw 
of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form  present* 
yet  that  very  law  of  revocation,  toge-  «  r  ^ 
ther  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  1 

and  perpetual,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrant^ 
and  repugnancy  between  these  two  laws ;  f«r  if  ^ 
former  stands,  which  maketh  all  later  laws  dofl^ 
the  minority  of  kings  revocable  without  esxt\ 
of  any  law  whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of 
is  concluded  in  the  generality,  and  so  itself 
revocable :  on  the  other  side,  that  law  mnhvi 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  Isw,  tl 
itself  were  made  during  minority,  whieh  wv 
very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the  new  pftmsi^ 
which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise  exception,  lh»t  * 
law  of  repeal  shall  not  be  repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  impni 
nency  of  it  was  void  "  ab  initio  et  ipso  fiicto"  «tlj 
out  repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  that  no  ^ 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  to^^ 
same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven  Tf«*' 
the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  nonyprtlw 
be  made  thereof  within  that  time ;  for  the  la»  i 
repeal  were  a  new  law,  and  that  were  di»ble<i  ^ 
the  former  law ;  therefore  it  is  void  in  itself.  *D<i  th 
rule  holds,  "  perpetua  lex  est,  nullam  Ic^m  boiw 
nam  ac  positivam  perpetuam  esse;  et  daiiwi*'?* 
abrogationem  exclodit  initio  non  valet" 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  w* 
sonable  as  colourable,  for  they  distingnisb  vd  ^ 
that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  dissbW  >3| 
later  act,  except  you  revoke  the  aame  dause  b<^ 
you  proceed  to  estaWish  any  later  disposition  *^ 
declaration ;  for  they  say  thai  *•  dausda  <ier^ 
toria  ad  alias  sequentes  voluntates  poeta  in  »«** 
mento,  viz.  si  testator  dicat  quod  si  contijfeflt  «^ 
facere  aliud  tcstamentnm  non  vult  iHod  w^^'J 
operatur  quod  scqucns  dispositio  ab  ilU  A*^ 
I  regtilctur,  et  per  consequens  quod  seqnens  diip*** 
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fucatnr  dne  volantate,  et  lic  quod  non  sit  attenden- 
Dxn.*'  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
Bade,  and  after  a  later  will,  the  reason  why,  with- 
nf  an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
nplication  revoked,  is  becaose  of  the  repugnancy 
iciween  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
kter. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
hrre  can  be  gathered  no  such  repugnancy :  because 
t  seemeth  the  testator  had  a  purpose  at  the  making 
if  the  first  will  to  make  some  show  of  a  new  will, 
ibich  nevertheless  his  intention  was  should  not  take 
iace:  but  this  was  answered  before;  for  if  that 
lna«e  were  allowed  to  be  good  until  a  revocation, 
hen  could  no  revocation  at  all  be  made,  and  there- 
ore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  operation  of  law  at 
int.     Thus  much  of  clausula  derogatoria. 

REGULA  XX. 

dcIuM  inceplHs,  cujut  per/ectio  pendet  ex  voluntate 
partium,  revoeari  poiesi;  «*  autem  pendet  ex 
roiuniate  lertim  pen^wi^^  vel  ex  contingenti,  revo- 
cart  non  potent. 

In  acta  which  are  fully  executed  and  consummate, 
ihe  law  makes  this  difference,  that  if  the  first  parties 
bave  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  person,  or  of  a 
Motingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to  their  acts,  then 
ibry  have  put  it  oat  of  their  own  reach  and  liberty ; 
ind  therefore  there  is  no  reason  they  should  revoke 
ibem :  but  if  the  consummation  depend  upon  the 
tame  consent,  which  was  the  inception,  then  the  law 
lecoonteth  it  in  vain  to  restrain  them  from  revoking 
af  it ;  for  aa  they  may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and 
ion  fetsanet,  at  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort 
or  circumstance,  so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dis- 
Mve  it  by  an  express  consent  before  that  time,  or 
■ithout  that  circumstance.  ^ 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by 

ttttr'^ia^K  ^^»  ^^  ^'<^0"'  ^e«^»  ^^^  neither 
enter,  this  may  make  a  revocation  or 
iiseolation  of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent, 
10  it  be  by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as 
Ihe  making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
DoioriouB  in  the  nature  of  livery ;  but  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth  that 
thich  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he 
^  lay  roe  into  my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine 
ktfforc  Mich,  that  I  will  bring  to  his  gamer  twenty 
quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas,  before  either  of 
these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dissolve  the 
contract ;  but  after  the  itrst  day  there  is  a  perfec- 
tion given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the  one  side, 
and  they  may  m&ke'  cross  releases  by  deed  or  parole, 
but  never  dissolve  the  contract;  for  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  dissolving  the  contract,  and  release  or 
tinrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as  if  lessee  for 
tuenly  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years,  and  after 
be  lake  a  new  lease  for  five  years,  he  is  in  only  of 
his  lease  for  five  years,  and  yet  this  cannot  inure  by 
«r»y  of  surrender :  for  a  petty  lease  derived  out  of  a 
greater  cannot  be  surrendered  back  again,  but  it  in- 


ureth  only  by  dissolution  of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of 
land  is  but  a  contract  executory  from  time  to  time 
of  the  profits  of  the  land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell 
his  com  or  his  tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for 
divers  future  years. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression  :  on  the  other 
side,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a  price 
as  I.  S.  shall  name ;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to  name, 
the  contract  is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot  dis- 
charge it,  because  they  have  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  third  person  to  perfect 

So  if  I  grant  my  reversion,  though    ]|  h.  7. 19 
this  be  an  imperfect  act  before  atturo-    2  R.  2.  P.  at- 
ment ;  yet  because  the  attumment  is  the    ^™°»«°^  ^ 
act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable,  but 
by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by  levying  a 
fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or  the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop,  «,  g^  ,  p.^^ 
now  can  I  not  revoke  this  represent-  q.  imp.  iss. 
ation,  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  my-  ^  ^J  J  ^ 
self,  that  is,  in  the  bishop,  by  admis- 
sion, to  perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  i4Ed,4.2. 
nominations  and  elections;  as  if  1  en- 
feoff I.  S.  upon  condition  to  enfeoff  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  fi. 
yet  before  the  feoffinent,  and  within  the  year,  I.  D. 
may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name  again, 
because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him.  But  if  I 
enfeoff  1.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as  1.  D.  shall 
name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name  I.  B.  it  ia 
not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth  presently  by 
operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  holdeth, 
**  sententia  interlocutoria  revoeari  potest,  definitiva 
non  potest ;"  that  is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked, 
but  a  judgment  cannot ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
there  is  a  title  of  execution  or  of  bar  given  presently 
unto  the  party  upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of 
the  judge  to  revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

REGULA  XXr. 

Clausula  vel  dispottitio  inutilis  per  prtpsumptionem 
vel  causam  remotam^  ex  past  facto  non  fulcitur. 

"  Clausula  vel  dispositio  inutilis  "  are  said,  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ;  and 
therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating* of  that  and  no 
more,  which  the  conceit  of  the  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and  is 
not  supported  and  made  of  substance  either  by  a 
foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
or  matter  emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce 
an  operation  of  those  idle  words  or  acts. 

And  therefore  irVman  devTse^Tah^  m  H  8. 
at  this  day  to  his  son  and  heir,  this  is    Oeord.  193. 
a  void  devise,  because  the  disposition    Jg^sS^i. 
of  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir 
by  descent ;  and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land, 
and  the  heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise, 
he  shall  have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own 
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use,  and  the  guardian  thall  have  benefit  but  of  the 
third  ;  but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 

29H  a D  42.  ^^■^"'fif  "^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  devise  is  good, 
^'  because  he  doth  alter  the  disposition 
of  the  law ;  for  by  the  law  they  should  take  in 
coparcenary,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take 
jointly ;  and  this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose, 
but  in  point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feofiinent  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of  special 
limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth  the  an- 
cient use  to  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs ;  and  yet  if  the 
words  might  stand,  then  should  it  be  authority  by 
his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses,  and  then  though 
it  were  knight*s  service  land,  he  might  dispose  the 
whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a  feoflfment  in  fee,  to  the 
use  of  the  will  and  testament  of  a  stranger,  there 
the  stranger  may  declare  an  use  of  the  whole  by  his 
will,  notwithstanding  it  be  knighfs  service  land; 
but  the  reason  of  the  principal  case  is,  because 
uses  before  the  statute  of  27  were  to  have  been  dis- 
posed by  will,  and  therefore  before  that  statute  an 
ase  limited  in  the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivol- 
ous  limitation,  in  regard  that  the  old  use  which  the 
law  reserved  was  deviseable ;  and  the 
lEd.'4  "*  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the  law,  as 
to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  any  use, 
and  therefore  after  that  statute,  and  before  the 
statute  of  wills,  when  no  lands  could  have  been  de- 
vised, yet  it  was  a  void  limitation  as  before,  and  so 
continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my 
last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  any  estate 
tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  mj  death,  and 
after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire,  or  in  default 
of  such  declaration  then  to  the  use  of 
d^Edll  &'  ^*  ^'  ^^  ^^'  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limit- 
ation ;  and  I  may  by  my  will  declare 
an  use  of  the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  be 
held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an  estate 
in  fee-simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use  during  life. 
aaHaoaa  Soifl  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to 
90  H.'a  a  Dy.  the  use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void 
7  El.  237.  Dy.  liniitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the 
law  doth  take  place  :  and  yet  if  the  limitation  should 
be  good  the  heir  should  come  in  by  way  of  purchase, 
who  otherwise  cometh  in  by  descent ;  but  this  is  but 
a  circumstance  which  the  law  respecteth  not,  as 
was  proved  before. 

10  El  JW4.  Dy  ®"^  '^  ^  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to 
the  use  of  my  right  heirs,  and  the  right 
heirs  of  1.  S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have 
altered  the  disposition  of  law  ;  neither  is  it  void  for 
a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they  come 
in  being  shall  take  by  joint  purchase ;  and  he  to 
2  Ed  a  29  whom  the  first  falleth  shall  take  the 
30  Ed.  a  Fits,  whole,  subject  nevertheless  to  his  com- 
DeviM  0.  panion's  title,  so  it  have  not  descended 

from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir :  for  a 
man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  purchase, 
and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be  several 
titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  his  mother 
make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself  and 


his  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  4  n^  i^i^  ^j^ 
shall  not  go  to  him  and  the  heirs  00 
the  part  of  his  hther  as  a  new  purchase,  do  more 
than  it  should  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoffinent 
in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for  the  inftenS- 
ment  is  remote.  But  if  baron  and  feme    ,4 1«  .  . 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's   Browne.  ihL 
lands,  and  express  an  use  to  the  hosbuid  ^  ^^  ^ 
and  wife  and  their  heirs  :  this  limitation 
shall  give  a  joint  estate  by  entierties  to  them  both, 
because  the  intendment  of  law  would  have  conveyed 
the  use  to  the  feme  alone.  And  thus  mach  toudung 
foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  post  facto,  if  a  lease  for  li£e  be 
made  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 
after  make  partition :  now  these  words  3^^  ^^^  ^  p|^ 
[and  to  the  survivor  of  them]  should  2!?pi*t*S* 
seem  to  carry  purpose  as  a  limitation,  *^ 

that  either  of  them  should  be  stated  in  hia  part  for 
both  their  lives  severally ;  but  yet  the  law  at  the 
first  construeth  the  words  but  words  of  dilating  to 
describe  a  joint  estate ;  but  if  one  of  them  die  after 
partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  bat  bis  part 
shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent-charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  farther  that  the  whole  rent  shaill  issue  out 
of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  atxl  after- 
wards the  grantee  purchase  an  acre :  now  this 
clause  shall  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold  the  whole 
rent ;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  acceptetfa 
of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explanation,  and 
then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is  extinct. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  con- 
dition, that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without  j^h  aT 
issue,  il  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinne  and  die  withcat 
issue :  now  this  condition  should  seem  material  to 
give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it  did  at  the 
first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the  limitation  in 
law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this  matter  emergent 
afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lawte  held  in 
knighf  s  service  with  an  express  reservation  of  the 
same  service,  whereby  the  land  is  held 
over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor  and 
donee  shall  be  in  the  socage,  not  in  knight's  service, 
because  the  first  reservation  was  according  to  the 
ovelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more  than  the  lav 
would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands  lield 
in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knighf  ■  service 
tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the  intend- 
ment of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall  be  heM 
by  the  same  service  the  lost  land  was,  without  any 
regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount;  and  thnv 
much  of  matter  ew  post  facto. 

This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  saitb  as 
much  ns  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  or  ron- 
veyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  let*  fiir 
twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limitatfoa  pf 
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he  live  80  long]  is  no  more  than  the  law  saitb,  but 
it  ciof  h  not  appear  upon  the  same  conveyance  or  act, 
that  this  limitation  is  nugatory,  but  it  is  foreign 
matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of  the  state  whence 
the  lease  is  derived:  and  therefore  if  lessee  for  life 
make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet  the  state  of  the  lessee 
f<v  J  ears  is  not  enlarged  against  the  feoffee ;  other- 
wise liad  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  been,  but 
that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 
i«  H  7  4  ^  '^  tenant  after  possibility  make  a 

Ket»te^  M  S±  Ic^ase  for  years,  and  the  donor  confirms 
x^aa  Fill.  pi.  tQ  iii^  lessee  to  hold  without  impeach- 
ment of  waste  during  the  life  of  tenant 
in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ;  but  the 
pririlege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  foreign  matter, 
aa  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and  therefore  if 
teoaot  after  possibility  do  surrender,  yet  the  lessee 
shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste ;  otherwise  had  it 
been  if  no  such  confirmation  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
aame  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which  the 
pirty  expresseth,  and  not  only  like  or  resembling, 
»id.3LFlU7.  "^  "^^^  ^  ^^y  stand  both  together: 
PB.  L  Vouch,  for  if  I  let  land  for  life  rendering  rent, 
and  by  my  deed  warrant  the  same  land, 
thia  warraaly  in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not 
th«  flfixDe  thing,  but  may  both  stand  together. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  upon  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses  are 
thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon  igno- 
rance of  the  law,  and  ex  cmt^uetudine  ciericorum^ 
upon  observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon 
puqioae  or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control  the 
intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  nor  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law;  but  as 
the  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say  that 
which  the  law  saith;  and  so  are  thought  to  be 
against  the  law :  and  therefore  if  I  devise  my  land 
being  knight's  service  tenure  to  my  heir,  and  express 
oiy  intention  to  be,  that  the  one  part  should  descend 
to  him  as  the  third  part  appointed  by  the  statute, 
and  the  other  he  shall  take  by  devise  to  his  own 
use  I  yet  this  is  void :  for  the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by 
descent  of  the  whole,  and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by 
devise,  which  is  against  the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say  upon  condi- 
tion, that  if  tenant  in  tail  ^hscontinue  and  after  die 
without  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ; 
this  is  a  good  clause  to  make  a  condition,  because 
it  is  but  in  one  case  and  doth  not  cross  the  law 
generally :  for  if  the  tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be 
disseised,  and  a  descent  cast,  and  die  without  issue, 
I  that  am  the  donor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if  tenant 
in  tail  discontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or  do  any 
other  act  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death  without 

*  S«mble  deremcDt  le  ley  d*estre  contrary  in  ambideux 
eiKf,  car  lou  est  sans  fait,  ert  livery  tolement  de  cestui  in  le 
tin*  et  surr'  de  parttc*  ti»n',  autrement  sera  forfeiture  de  son 
ftt4tey  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  passa  solement  de  tenant, 


issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter :  now  this  is 
a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  repugnancy  U\ 
law ;  as  if  1  would  overrule  that  where  the  law  saith 
I  am  put  to  my  action,  I  nevertheless  will  reserve  to 
myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

Non  videtur  consensum  retinui^se  si  quis  ex  prtB' 
scripto  minantis  aliquid  immutavit. 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of  con- 
sent, yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  duresse,  the 
law  will  not  construe  that  the  duresse  doth  deter- 
mine, if  the  party  duressed  do  make  any  notion  or 
offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  40/.  and  I  tell  him  that  I  will 
not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a  bond  of  20/. 
the  law  shall  not  expoimd  this  bond  to  be  volimtary, 
but  shall  rather  make  construction  that  my  mind 
and  courage  is  not  to  enter  into  the  greater  bond  for 
any  menace,  and  yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsion 
notwithstanding  into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself,  as 
if  I  had  said,  I  wiU  enter  into  your  bond  of  40/.  if 
you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of  plate,  now  the 
duresse  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  moved 
from  the  duressor,  who  had  said  at  the  first,  You 
shall  take  this  piece  of  plate,  and  make  me  a  bond 
of  40/.  now  the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good, 
and  yet  the  bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXIII. 

Licita  befie  miseentur^  formula  nisi  juris  obstet. 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this  is 
one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both,  and 
doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  the  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed ;  *  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or  rent 
by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 


Query. 


lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 

32  H.  VIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 

by  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 

common  law,  that  is,  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 

by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute,  that 

is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seized  of  lands  deviseable  by  eustom 
and  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service,  devise  all 
his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of  all  the  land  cus- 

car  il  ad  le  frank-tenement,  vide  accordant  Sur  Go.  1.  1.  79. 
b.  77.  a  Com.  Plow.  59.  a.  140.  2  H.  5. 7.  13  H.  7. 14.  13 
&L4.4.    a.27H.a    13M.  16etl7.El  Dy.  339. 
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tomary  by  the  common  law,  and  of  two  parts  of  the 
other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star-chamber  a  sentence  may  be  good, 
grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given  the  court 
by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VII.  and  in  part  upon  that 
ancient  authority  which  the  court  hath  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  so  upon  several  commissions. 

But  if  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appoint- 
eth  to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the 
diversities  of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

And  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them  alien 
her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the 
^^^lee.  bf  ^^  sisters  cannot  join  in  a  writ  "  de  part* 
facienda,"  because  it  behoveth  the  feof- 
fee to  mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXIV. 

Pr<Bsentia  cmporis  tollU  err  or  em  nominiSf  et  vert- 
tas  nominis  tollit  errorem  demonstrationist 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

2.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of  greatest 
dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  de- 
monstration or  reference  in  the  lowest,  and  always 
the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this ;  this  is  a 
good  gift,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a  wrong 
name :  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  delivered  him 
to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  1.  S.  where  I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and  the 
ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a  good 
I   gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without  the 
delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the  ring  with 
the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but  only  one  with 
a  diamond  which  I  meant,  yet  it  would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general  words, 
all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed  unto  me  by 
letters  patents  dated  10  May,  unto  this  present  in- 
denture annexed,  and  the  patent  annexed  have  date 
10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved  that  that  was  the  true 
patent  annexed,  the  presence  of  the  patent  maketh  the 
error  of  the  date  recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent 
had  been  annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other 
certainty  given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  mis-recited,  although  I  had  no  other 
patent  everof  the  kihg,  yet  nothing  would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there  is 
not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation,  which 
is  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet  more  worthy 
than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  tender 
unto  him  no  other  marriage,  than  the  gentlewoman 
whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that  picture  hath 
about  it  CBtatis  su<b  anno  16,  and  the  gentlewoman 
is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  nevertheless  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  picture  was  made  for  that  gentle- 
woman, I  may,  notwithstanding  this  mistaking,  ten- 
der her  well  enough. 


So  if  I  grant  yon  for  life  a  way  over  my  kod.  ac- 
cording to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  and  after  J 
grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  a  way  according'  U 
the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table  ii  tmiexed  tfl 
these  presents,  and  there  be  some  special  vanamC 
between  the  table  and  the  original  plot,  jet  Una 
representation  shall  be  certainly  sufficient  to  lev) 
unto  the  first  plot ;  and  you  shall  have  the  way  fa^ 
fee  nevertheless,  according  to  the  firat  plot,  and  iMrf 
according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the  la»| 
which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  letter* 
patents,  "  quarum  tenor  sequitur  in  h»c  verba,**  €ic^ 
and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  and  vmrv^ 
ance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be  tn  ^ 
point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this  vboivi 
patent  shall  be  as  tlie  annexing  of  the  true  pamtj 
and  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this  vahaiiee« 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching  &r 
name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining  thereaC 
it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in  demomcratkB 
or  addition  :  as  first  in  lands,  the  greatest  ceiUimi 
is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name  proper,  as  **  tb<^ 
manor  of  Dale,  Grandfield,"  &e.  the  next  is  eqoal  to 
that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth  by  bounds  and  abvi' 
tals,  as  **  a  close  of  pasture  bounding  on  tiie  cast 
part  upon  Emsden-wood,  on  the  south  opon,^  Icr. 
It  is  also  a  sufficient  name  to  lay  the  genml  bouhi* 
ary,  that  is,  some  place  of  larger  precinct,  if  tbevt 
be  no  other  land  to  pass  in  the  same  prednct  u 
**  all  my  lands  in  Dale,  my  tenement  m  St.  Dunstan^s 
parish,"  &c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  bnds  It 
the  attendancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more  nototi- 
ous,  as  *<  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging  to  spHi 
a  college  lying  upon  Thames  bank." 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denominaticD 
of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  local,  and  ifaerHixT 
of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place :  bot  these 
notes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration  and  addinoa. 
are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and  accidental  to  tir 
nature  of  the  place. 

As  "  modo  in  tenura  et  occupatione"  of  the  pitr 
prietary,  tenure  or  possession  is  but  a  thing  tnao 
tory  in  respect  of  land ;  •*  Generatio  venit,  generatio 
migrat,  terra  autem  manet  in  setemum." 

So  likewise  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  or  tnstrs- 
ment. 

As,  ''  quee  perquisivi  de  I.  D.  que  desccodebaBt  a 
I.  N.  patre  meo,"  or  "in  prsdicta  indentura  dioii«- 
sionis,"  or  in  prsdictis  literis  patentibns  spedfitaf ." 

So  likewise,  "  continent*  per  lestimalioiiett  iO 
acras,"  or  it  per  tpstimationem  be  left  oal»  all  is  oett 
for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  uieamie  tl- 
though  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but  opioioii  an) 
observation  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be  es- 
amined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale  in  tlte 
parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  anl 
the  parish  likewise  extendeth  into  the  eoanty  o( 
Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale  lieth  in  tbr 
county  of  Berkshire ;  yet  because  the  parrel  is  npr- 
cially  named,  the  falsity  of  the  addition  hurtcch  nA 
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nd  jet  tfak  addition  is  found  in  name,  bat,  as  it  was 
vd*  it  was  less  worthy  than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  **  tenementum  meum/'  or  "  omnia 
Mtementa  mea/'  for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to 
bx9  purpose  are  all  one,  '*  in  parochia  Sancti  Bu- 
aiphi  extra  Aldgate,"  where  the  verity  is  extra 
^k^ptgate^  in  tenura  CnUUelmi^  which  is  true,  yet 
bs  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
fsomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
nd  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  tme,  which  is 
te  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  which  is 
we,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had  been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grant  '*  tenementum  meum  quod  per- 
Binvi  de  R.  C.  in  Dale,"  where  the  truth  was  T.  C. 
nd  I  have  no  other  tenements  in  D.  bat  one,  this 
rant  ia  good,t  because  that  which  soundeth  in  name, 
amely,  in  Dale,  is  true,  and  that  which  soundeth  in 
ddition,  namely,  quod  perquisivi^  etc.  is  only  false. 

So  if  I  grant  '*  pratamea  in  Dale  continentia  10 
eiEfi,*'  and  they  contain  indeed  twenty  acres,  the 
rliole  twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  **  mane- 
ii  de  D.  in  preedictis  Uteris  patentibus  specificaf ," 
bere  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is  good 

DOUgh. 

Tlie  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
9Ta,  that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
nds  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is  in 
ertainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations  as 
re  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continuance,  as, 
M  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  husband ;  or  addi- 

00  of  office,  as  clerk  of  such  a  court,  &c.  and  the 
^  are  actions  or  accidents,  which  sound  no  way 

1  appellation  or  name,  but  only  in  circumstance, 
rhich  are  less  worthy,  although  they  may  have  apro- 
«^r  particular  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  grant 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  /.  S. 
Ihft  et  k^redi  O.  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastard, 
tt  this  obligation  is  good. 

Bo  if  I  grant  land  **  Episeopo  nunc  Londinensi, 
{oi  me  erndivit  in  pueritia,''  this  is  a  good  grant, 
UhoQgh  he  never  instmcted  me. 

But  e  cmversQ,  if  I  grant  land  to  '*  I.  S.  filio  et 
wirdi  G.  S.'*  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
into  Q.  S«  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void  grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  bishop  of 
tanterbnry  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
hall  it  be  good,  as  was  said,  to  the  bishop  of 
^endon,  and  not  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
rhich  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day  of 
he  week,  such  a  Saint's  day  or  eve,  to-day,  to-mor- 
ow ;  these  are  names  of  times. 

Bat  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  1  was 
larried  t  these  are  but  circumstances  and  addition 
if  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
«qa1  attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents*  day,  being 
he  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not  bom  that 
laf.  yet  shall  I  attend. 

*  SembUncff  icy  le  grant  utt  este  assets  bon,  come  fiiit 
woltt  per  cur'.  Co.  lib,  3,  fol.  10.  a.  vid.  33  H.  8.  Dy,  60.  b. 
12  EL  lb.  'JStL  b.  et  Co.  lib.  2.  fo.  33.  a. 

r  Vide  lb.  qua  contrmria  est  lea,  car  icy  auxi  le  primer  cer- 
My  tf t  faux 


There  rest  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet  upon 
this  rule ;  first,  Of  such  things  whereof  men  take  not 
so  much  note  as  that  they  shall  foil  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  addition. 

As,  "  my  box  of  ivory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with  the 
story  of  the  nativity  and  passion :"  of  such  things  there 
can  be  no  name,  but  all  is  of  description,  and  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  these  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that  pre-  ^ 
cise  troth  of  all  recited  circumstances  is  norrequu^d."   ' 

But  in  such  things  "ex  multitudine  signoram 
colligitur  identitas  vera,"  therefore  though  my  box 
were  not  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the 
story  of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I 
had  DO  other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are 
good ;  and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law 
doth  not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things 
as  have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes  fall  out  to 
be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or  addition. 

As,  "  prata  mea  jnxta  communem  fossam  in  D." 
whereof  the  one  is  troe,  the  other  false ;  or  "  tene- 
mentum meum  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  quod  perquisivi 
de  R,  C.  in  predict'  indent*  specificat*,"  whereof  one 
is  troe,  and  two  are  fidse ;  or  two  are  trae,  and  one  false. 

So  "  ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Mercurii  tertio 
die  Martii,"  whereof  the  one  is  trae,  the  other  false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rule,  *'  ex  multitudine 
signorom,"  etc.  holdeth  not ;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  trae,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ;  y^ ^^  ]|y^„ 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  a^ot  dit  pur 
concile  all  the  words,  and  make  no 
fiilsity  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rale,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  I.  S. 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  demise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of  them 
all  these  circumstances  are  trae,  but  I  have  other 
lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  foil,  this  grant 
will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for  there  these  are 
references  and  no  words  of  folsity  or  error,  but  of 
limitation  and  restraint. 

REGULA  XXV. 

4fnbiguitas  verborum  latens  verijicatione  suppletur  ; 
nam  quod  ex  fanto  oritur  ambiguum  verificatione 
facti  tolUtur, 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words,  the  f 
one  is  ambiguitas  patens,  and  the  other  latens. 
Patens  is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous  upon 
the  deed  or  instrument :  latens  is  that  which  seemeth  * 
certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any  thing  that 
appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  but  there 
is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breed- 
eth  the  ambiguity.  J 

Ambiguitas  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  speciality,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which  is 
of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to  make 
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All  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments,  and  so 
in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which  the  law 
appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  /.  Z>.  et  /.  S,  et 
h<Bredibus,  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to  whether 
of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance  should  be 
limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proviso  in  this 
manner:  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any  of 
them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  usual  clauses  of 
perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  averred  upon  the  ambigui- 
ties of  the  reference  of  this  clause,  that  the  intent  of 
the  devisor  was,  that  the  restraint  should  go  only  to 
him  in  the  remainder,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ; 
and  that  the  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  was  meant 
to  be  at  large. 

Of  these  infinite  cases  might  be  pnt,  for  it  holdeth 
generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by  matter 
within  the  deed,>and  not  out  of  the  deed,  shall  be 
hoi  pen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case  by  election, 
but  never  by  averment,  but  rather  shall  make  the 
deed  void  fbr  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  icUens,  then  otherwise  it 
is :  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and  his 
heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all;  but  if 
the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of  South 
S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter  in  fkcti 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  holpen  by  averment,  whether 
of  them  was  that  the  party  intended  should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  I 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my  deed 
or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres,  yet 
here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which  ten 
he  will  take. 


And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  pre«iimption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indifferent  intcntioitt 
which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no  caine  to 
help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall  be  bolpcn 
by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed,  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re^ 
cite.  Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North  S. 
and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  Miiitm  wumerium  dt 
S,  there  it  is  clearly  an  electicm.  So  if  I  recite, 
Whereas  I  have  two  tenements  in  St  Dunstan's.  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  tenementum,  there  it  is  an  elec- 
tion, not  averment  of  intention,  except  the  intnit 
were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  specimUy^  averred. 

Another  sort  of  awAiguUtu  latent  ia  correlatiTv 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  ofbdbrt,  ii 
when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denoBPinate 
divers  ItTfngr,  and  the  second,  when  the  same  ibag 
is  called  by  divers  names. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxibfi 
and  the  name  of  the  corp<Mration  is  **  Eccleaia  Chnfii 
in  Universitate  Oxford,"  this  shall  be  h<4peo  by 
averment^  because  there  appears  na'amb^n^lB 
the  words;  for  this  variance  is  matter  in  fact,  but 
tK^  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general  intest 
includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands  with 
the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  variaiice,  and  there- 
fore the  averment  must  be  of  matter,  thai  do  endore 
quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of  ibe 
University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  aame,  and  not 
to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  w^  that  the 
grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  diat  University 
of  Oxford. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

ACCORDING  TO  THB 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAND. 


The  use  of  the       '^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  consisteth  prin- 
law,  and  cipally  in  these  three  things : 

principally  I.    To  secure    men's   persons  from 

consisbUi.        ^^ath  and  violence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 


For  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pn>- 
videlh  that  any  man  standing  in  fear  of  ^'^S.***'* 
another  may  take  his  oath  before  a  jo». 
tice  of  peace,  that  he  stnndeth  in  fear  of  hia  life,  and 
the  justice  shall  compel  the  other  lo  be  bomid  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim 
another,  or  give  false  scandalous  wovtla 
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that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law  givcth  thereupon 
in  action  of  the  case  for  the  slander  of  his  good 
name ;  and  an  action  of  battery,  or  an  appeal  of 
maim,  by  which  recompence  shall  be  recovered,  to 
the  value  of  the  hurt,  damage,  or  danger. 
Apoealorfnur-  ^^  ^^y  *"*"  ^^^^  another  with  malice, 
dfT  given  to  the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  of 
tbe  next  of  kin.   ^^^  ^^^^  .^  j^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

of  kin  that  is  heir,  in  default  of  a  wife ;  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer  death, 
Hud  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods  :  but  if  the  wife 
or  heir  will  not  sue,  or  be  compounded  withal,  yet 
the  king  is  to  punish  the  offence  by  indictment  or 
presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial  of  the 
offender  before  competent  judges ;  whereupon  being 
found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death,  and  to  lose  his 
lands  mid  goods. 

Han-slaagh-  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  another  upon  a  sudden 
ter,  wtien  a  for-  quarrel,  this  is  man-slaughter,  for  which 

cm^imd  the  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
wbMj  not-         y^^j .  ^n^  if  |,g  g^  j^^  ygt  ntjygj  jjg 

lose  his  goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  he 
shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he  must 
lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did  first  as- 
sault him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by  the  high- 
way side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then  he  shall 
lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  but  no 
lands. 

If  a  man  kill  another  by  misfortune, 

Si?Sl^^°***'  »«  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  casting  a  stone  over  a  house,  or  the 

like,  this  is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of 

his  lands  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 
other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  Deodand,  and  usually  granted  and  allowed 
by  the  king  to  the  bishop  almoner,  as  goods  are  of 
those  that  kill  themselves. 

The  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongne, 
t(mm]«.^uxi  or  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
eyS'illoSy.  'elony ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to  suf- 
fer death,  and  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
But  for  that  all  punishment  is  for  example's  sake, 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  offenders  are 
drawn  to  their  punishment ;  and  first  for  matter  of 
the  peace. 

Tbe  ancient  laws  of  England,  planted  here  by  ^e 
Conqueror,  were,  that  there  should  be  officers  of  two 
sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  preserve  the 
peace: 

1 .  Constabularii  pacis. 

2.  Conservatores  pacis. 

The  office  of  the  constable  was  to 
m?^c«SrtaUe.  ^<^^  ^^  parties  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to 
break  the  peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or 
by  their  own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken 
the  peace;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
itockc,  or  in  bis  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
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required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with  sure- 
ties to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  the  use  of  the  king ;  and  that  the  con- 
stable was*  to  send  to  the  king's  exchequer  or  chan- 
'  eery,  from  whence  process  should  be  awarded  to 
levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constables  could  not  arrest  any,  nor  make 
any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threatening  only, 
except  they  had  seen  them  breaking  the  peace,  or 
had  come  freshly  after  the  peace  was  broken.  Also, 
these  constables  should  keep  watch  about  the  town 
for  the  apprehension  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
night-walkers,  and  eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such 
like,  and  such  as  go  armed.  And  they  ought  like- 
wise to  raise  hue  and  cry  against  murderers,  man- 
slayers,  thieves,  and  rogues. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were 
high  constables,  two  of  every  hundred ;   bl£  for'"  very 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village :  ty  cods^Wm* 
they  were  in  ancient  time  all  appointed  jor  every  vii- 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly  in  his    ^** 
court  called   the  Sheriff's  Turn,  and   there   they 
received   their  oath.     But   at   this   day   they  are 
appointed  either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable  in 
the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  SherifiTs  Turn  is  a  court  very 

ancient,  incident  to  his  office.     At  the  I***  ?*"«'■  ^ 
J,    ^  .^  ..  J  i_     xi_      /^  Bench  first  In- 

first  It  was  erected  by  the  Conqueror,  sututed,  and 

and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appoint-  tSn"'****^" 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  substitutes  to  him,  in 
his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named  "  Justiciarii 
ad  placita  coram  rege  assignati : "  one  of  them  being 
eapitalis  justiciartug,  called  to  his  fellows ;  the  rest 
in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king:  of  late  but  three 
justiciarii  holden  by  patent.  In  this  court  every 
man  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  to  take  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  if  he  were  bound,  then 
his  lord  to  answer  for  him.  In  this  court  the  con- 
stables were  appointed  and  sworn ;  breakers  of  the 
peace  ptmished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  the  par- 
ties beaten  or  hurt  recompensed  upon  complaints  of 
damages;  all  appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery, 
decided ;  contempts  against  the  crown,  public  annoy- 
ances against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and 
all  other  matters  of  wrong  betwixt  party  and  party 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  court  of  Mar- 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  shalsea  erect- 
that  this  one  court  could  not  despatch    ^"Jctlo?  ^^' 

all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  ^,J"^J*. 
T^    , ,  ,  -  .       miles  of  the 

should  keep  a  court,  for  controversies  chief  tunnel, 

arising  within  the  verge,  which  was  ^^ 

within  twelve  miles  of  ihe  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 

court;    which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 

matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and  such 

like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only ;  never 

dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace',  or  concerning  the 

crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any  pleas  of  lands. 

Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  farther  sheriff's  Turn 

ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  institated  up. 

counties,  and  committing  the  charge  of  ^nofEng' 
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ioumu^  &c.  ^^^"7  county  to  a  lord  or  eari,  did 
LikeMisecall'-  direct  that  those  earls,  within  their 
L^s  fiSSd  plj-  ^^n^^s,  should  look  to  the  matter  of  the 
Kii"  peace,  and  take  charge  of  the  consta- 

bles, and  reform  public  annoyances,  and 
swear  the  people  to  the  crown,  and  take  pledges  of 
the  freemen  for  their  allegiance ;  for  which  purpose 
the  county  did  once  every  year  keep  a  court,  called 
the  Sheriff's  Turn ;  at  which  all  the  county,  except 
women,  clergy,  children  under  twelve,  and  aged 
above  sixty,  did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges 
for  allegiance.  And  the  court  was  called,  "  Curia 
visus  franci  plegii,"  a  view  of  the  pledges  of  free- 
men ;  or  "  Tuma  comitatus." 
,  At  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 

tlK county"^  ^y  occasion  of  great  assemblies,  much 
hundred^  blood-shed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- 
nies, and  the  like  mischiefs,  which  are 
incident  to  the  congregations  of  people,  by  which 
the  king  was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every 
county  into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a 
court,  whereunto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should 
be  assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed  in 
that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  count  or 
earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the  hun- 
dred court 

The  chance  ^"*  *"   *^®  ^^'  ^^^  ^'°^  ^'   **^'* 

of  the  county  realm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all 

earSJwid"^*  execution  of  justice  immediately  from 

committed  to    themselves,   by   such    as   were   more 

theshenfl:         ,         j^i^i^.i.^  •  j 

bound  than  earls  to  that  service,  and 

readily  subject  to  correction  for  their  negligence  or 
abuse  ;  and  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  appoint- 
ing a  sheriff  yearly  in  every  county,  calling  them 
"  Vicecomites,"  and  to  them  directed  such  writs  and 
precepts  for  executirn  justice  in  the  county,  as  fell 
out  needful  to  have  been  despatched,  committing  to 
the  sheriff  custodiam  comitatus;  by  which  the 
earls  were  spared  of  their  toils  and  labours,  and 
.  that  was  laid  upon  the  sheriffs.  So  as 
]ud|e  of"5l*'  now  the  sheriff  doth  all  the  king's 
cou^&c  business  in  the  county,  and  that  is  now 
called  the  Sheriff's  Turn;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  judge  of  this  grand  court  for  the  county, 
and  also  of  all  hundred  courts  not  given  away  from 
the  crown. 

County  court  ^^  ^^^  another  court  called  the 
kept  monthly  county  court,  belonging  to  his  ofiice, 
^  *  *  ^  wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
debt  or  damages  under  40«.  and  may  have  writs  for 
to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained  and  impotmded  by 
others,  and  there  try  the  cause  of  their  distress; 
and  by  a  writ  called  justicies^  a  man  may  sue  for 
any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the  sheriff  by  a  writ 
called  an  exigent  doth  proclaim  mep  sued  in  courts 
above  to  render  their  bodies,  or  else  they  be  outlawed. 
This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
thc^heriflf  °^  ^"^®  ^^  process,  be  they  summons,  or 
attachments,  to  compel  men  to  answer 
to  the  law,  and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law, 
according  to  judgments  of  superior  courts  for  taking 
of  men's  goods,  lands,  or  bodies  as  the  cause 
requireth. 


The  hundred  courts  were  most  of 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  courts  to 
men,  and  others  of  great  place.     And  '*'**^'^*' 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have 
attained  by   charter,   and   some  by  usage  wit* 
manors  of  their  own,  liberty  of  keeping  law-da^ 
and  to  use  their  justice  appertaining  to  a  law-dai 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred 
court,  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  ^^^^^ 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  appoiot  iw 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  ^{^  *'**H 
a  tithing-man  to  attend  in  his  absence, 
and  to  be  at  bis  commandment  when  he  is  preM 
in  all  services  of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been,  by  use  and  statute 
law,  besides  surveying  of  the  pledges  of  they^n!^ 
freemen,  and  giving  the  oath  of  allegi-  ^^^J™H 
ance,  and  making  of  constables,  many 
additions  of  powers  and  authority  given  to  the 
ards  of  leets  and  law-days,  to  be  put  in  use  in 
courts ;  as  for  example,  they  may  punish  ixm-kc^ 
ers,  victuallers,  bakers,  butchers,  poulterers, 
mongers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  selling 
under-weights  or  measures,  or  at  excessive  prii 
or  things  unwholesome,  or  ill  made,  in  deceit  of 
people.  They  may  punish  those  that  do  stop,  strail 
or  annoy  the  highways,  or  do  not,  according  lo 
provision  enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  di' 
water-courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  ej 
or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  pheasants,  or  partririi 
or  build  pigeon-houses ;  except  be  be  lord  of 
manor,  or  parson  of  the  church.     They  may  il« 
take  presentment  upon  oath  of  the  twelve  svon 
jury  before  them  of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cmA 
try  the  malefactors,  only  they  must  by  indenture  d^ 
liver  over  those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judg*. 
when  they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  M 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and  tx^r 
cised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  sheriffs  )>'' 
days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high  constabK 
petty  constables,  and  tithing-men ;  howbeit,  with  socn^ 
further  additions  by  statute  laws,  laying  charge  up« 
them  for  taxation  for  poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like. 
and  dealing  without  corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in   cooiemut* 
ancient  times  certain  which  were  as-  ^^^^ 
signed  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  t«Ti»ofiifr;f 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  the  jL^rf* 
office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  continue  for 
term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  Wtoi  th«r 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  «*"•* 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.  They  might  bind  m 
man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good  behaviour,  t^ 
recognizance  to  the  king  with  sureties,  and  iM 
might  by  warrant  send  for  the  party,  directing  t^^"' 
warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  constable,  as  they  pl^' 
to  arrest  the  party  and  bring  him  before  them.  Tt" 
they  used  to  do,  when  complaint  was  made  by  ^^ 
that  he  stood  in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  hfe  »'^ 
or  else  where  the  conservator  himself  did,  wi^^"^' 
oath  or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  WJ  ■*'* 
inclined  to  quarrel  and  breach  oC  the  pctf^ '  ^ 
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■    befa^Te  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 

3e  ox  fraud :  tbere  by  hia  own  discretion  he  might 

'  d  for  aoch  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find  sureties 

•  tie  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  he  should 

*  ^ cause ;  or  else  commit  him  to  the  gaol  if  he 

laecL 

The  judges  of  either  bench  in  West- 
minster, barons  of  the  exchequer,  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre  and  as- 
sizes in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
11.  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of  £ng- 
|d«  and  continue  to  this  day. 

But  now  at  this  day  conservators  of 
the  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
them  there  are  ordained  justices  of  peace, 
assigned  by  the  king's  commissions  in 
every  county,  which  are  movable  at 
r  **"•  the  king's  pleasure ;  but  the  power  of 

tcing  and  displacing  justices  of  the  peace  is  by 

•  delegated  from  the  king  to  the  chancellor. 

'  That  there  should  be  justices  of  peace  by  com- 
Iwions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute  made 
.  ■£<Hr.  III.  and  their  authority  augmented  by  many 
Atiites  made  since  in  every  king's  reign. 

They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
sions every  year ;  that  is,  every  quarter 
one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
the  justices  to  despatch  the  affairs  of 
their  commissions.  They  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine,  in  their  sessions, 
all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
tempts and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 
the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompence  to  the  party  grieved. 
AuthoritT  of  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
ihr  jucuccs  of  mults,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
taken  away,  to  examme  all  felons  ap- 
^vrebended  and  brought  before  them ;  to  see  impotent 
f«>or  people,  or  maimed  soldiers  provided  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws ;  and  rogties,  vagabonds,  and  beg- 
gars punished.  They  are  both  to  license  and  suppress 
frle-hoascs,  badgers  of  com  and  victuals,  and  to 
punish  foreslallers,  regrators,  and  ingrossers. 

Through  these,  in  effect,  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  muster- 
ing men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that  is 
done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from  the 

Rw^tiT^.kHl-     ^^"ff-     ^"y  ^^  ^^^^^  justices,  by  oath 
"'».  t>un»in«     taken  by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear 
uses.  ^1^^^  another  man  will  beat  him,  or  kill 

him,  or  burn  his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by 
Auachmeota  Warrant  of  attachment  directed  to  the 
^'*tfanty  of  sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind 
'*^'*'  the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance 
to  the  king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at 

•  he  next  sessions  of  the  peace;  at  which  next  ses- 
R^togntiancc  sions,  when  every  justice  of  the  peace 
X.'J;'^*^  halh  therein  delivered  all  their  recog- 
♦'•r  jurtice*  at  nisnnces  so  taken,  then  the  parties  are 
\irt>jrt(9«toni.    p^ji^^^  ^^  ,l,g  g^^gg  Qf  binding  to  the 

p«ice  examined,  and  both  parties  being  heard,  the 
whole  bench  is  lo  determine  as  they  see  cause, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to  dis- 
ehaige  htnu 


The  justices  of  peace  in  their  sessions 
are  attended  by  the  constables  and  bai-  Sons^hei^by 
liffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  within  ge  jmUcesof 

tDC  DC&CC 

the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy,  to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve  in 
executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the  court. 
They  proceed  in  this  sort :  The  sheriff  doth  summon 
twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet  men  of  the  said 
county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are  selected  and  sworn, 
and  have  their  charge  to  serve  as  the  grand  jury ; 
the  party  indicted  is  to  traverse  the  indictment,  or 
else  to  confess  it,  and  so  submit  himself  to  be  fined 
as  the  court  shall  think  meet,  regard  had  to  the 
offence,  except  the  punishment  be  certainly  appointed, 
as  often  it  is,  by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  Th^  authority 
every  county,  and  to  them  are  brought  of  justices  of 
all  traitors,  felons,  and  other  malefac-  of  their  sea- 
tors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first  appre-  "^'^ 
hension ;  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are  brought 
examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  accusations,  but 
judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find  the  suspicion 
but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond  with  sureties  of  the 
accused  to  appear  either  at  the  next  assises,  if  it  be 
a  matter  of  treason  or  felony  ;  or  else  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  if  it  be  concerning  riot  or  misbehaviour,  or 
some  other  small  offence.  And  he  also  then  bind- 
eth  to  appear  those  that  give  testimony  and  prose- 
cute the  accusation,  all  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
and  so  setteth  the  party  at  large.  And  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  as  the  case  falleth  out,  he  certi- 
fieth  the  recognisances  taken  of  the  accused,  ac- 
cusers, and  witnesses,  who  being  there  are  called, 
and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  accused  is  debated 
according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or  condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem,  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice,  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender  taken 
with  the  mainour,  then  the  justice  is  to  commit. the 
party  by  his  warrant,  called  a  mittimus,  to  the 
gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to 
remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the  justice  is 
to  certify  his  accusation,  examination,  and  recogni- 
sance taken  for  the  appearances  and  prosecution  of 
the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges  may,  when  they 
come,  readily  proceed  with  him  as  the  law  requireth. 

The  judges  of  the  assizes  as  they  be  judges  of  as- 

now  come  into  the  place  of  the  ancient  ""f  in  ptace 

,,*^, of  the  ancient 

justices  m  eyre,  called  "  justiciani  itme-  iudgcsin  eyre, 

rantes,"  which  in  the  prime  kings  after  ^^"^  ^*  ^*- 

the  conquest,  until  H.  III.'s  time  especially,  and  after 

in  lesser  measure  even  to  R.  ll.'s  time,  did  execute 

the  justice  of  the  realm ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  busi-  King's  bench. 

ness  in  his   own  person,   erected  the  marshal's 

court  of  king's  bench.     That  not  able  court,  sheritrs 

to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the  Jj^SJ^^^ 

l)eople  all  to   one   place,  there  were  and  law-days, 

ordained   counties,    and   the   sheriff's  crown  mat-** 

turns,   hundred  courts,  and  particular  ters ;  justice 
,  ,    ,        -  .    -  »n  eyre  dealt 

Icets,    and   law-days,  as    before    men-  in  private 

tioned,  which  dealt  only  with  crown  Jj^gS^lnlf 

matters   for  the    pubHc;  but   not    the  in  all  treasons 

private  titles  of  lands,  or  goods,  nor  ihc  which  the^ 
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coun^  courts  trial  of  grand  offences  of  treasons  and 
meddfednot  felonies.  AU  the  counties  of  the  realm 
were  divided  into  six  circuits  :  and  two 
learned  men,  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those  shires 
allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclamation  before- 
hand, a  convenient  time,  in  every  county,  of  the 
time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of  their  sitting,  to 
the  end  the  people  might  attend  them  in  every 
county  of  that  court. 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  every  gaol  in  the 
said  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising  con- 
cerning life,  lands,  or  goods. 

The  authority  ^^^  authority  of  these  judges  in 
o^'i"*'^  *«[  eyre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
ed to*  mstices  liament  to  justices  of  assise,  which  be 
ofaadze.  ^^w  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  to 
use  the  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the  place 
of  their  sitting. 

The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
sSem^ch^lSl  ^^^  ^^  *^®  justices  of  assize  at  this  day, 
senedbvthe  is  much  lessened,  for  that  in  H.  III.'s 
courtofcom-     ^         ,i  *  j    ^i.  ^      ^ 

tnon  pleas,        time  there  was  erected  the  court  of 

llPstoe.**     common  pleas  at  Westminster,  in  which 

court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet  are 

begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands,  debts, 

benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance  of  lands, 

and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be  either  in  the 

king's  bench,  or  else  before  the  justices  in  eyre. 

But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Chart,  cap.  11,  is  negative 

against  it,  namely,  **  Communia  placita  non  sequan- 

tur  curiam  nostram,  sed  teneantur  in  aliquo  loco 

certo;"  which    (ocus   eertus  must  be 

St^byn^    thecommon.pleas;  yet  the  judges  of 

comraissioM.    circuits  have  now  five  commissions  by 

which  they  sit 

Over  a  dter-  *^^^  ^™'  '*  *  commission  of  oyer  and 
miner,  in  terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many 
ludg^  are  of  Others  of  the  best  account,  in  their  cir- 
the  Quorum,  cuits :  but  in  this  commission  the 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  Quorum,  so 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power  to  deal  with 
treasons,  murders,  and  all  manner  of  felonies  and 
misdemeanors,  whatsoever ;  and  this  is  the  largest 
commission  that  they  have. 

Gaol-delivery  ^^^^  second  18  a  commission  of  gaol- 
jJj»"«^^«^only  delivery,  that  is  only  to  the  judges 
and  clerk  of  themselves,  and  the  clerk  of  the  assize 
*"'*^  associate :  and  by  this  commission  they 

are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol,  for  what 
offence  soever  he  be  there,  and  to  proceed  with  him 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  quality 
of  his  offence ;  and  they  cannot  by  this  commission 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man,  but  those  that  are 
prisoners  in  the  gaol.  The  course  now  in  use  of 
execution  of  this  commission  of  gaol-delivery,  is 
this.  There  is  no  prisoner  but  is  committed  by 
some  justice  of  peace,  who  before  he  committed  him 


took  his  examination,  and  bound  his  acctxsers  lal 
witnesses  to  appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gMl'^ 
livery.  This  justice  doth  certify  these  cxaminaticqi 
and  bonds,  and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  oOei 
solemnly  into  the  courts  and  when  he  appeared^  ht 
is  willed  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  tfae 
prisoner,  and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  giir 
evidence  upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witoessa; 
which  he  doth:  and  then  the  grand  jury  wntt 
thereupon  either  **  billa  vera,"  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted :  or  else  **  ignoramus,*'  and  tb<s 
he  is  not  touched.  The  grand  jury  deliver  tbfie 
bills  to  the  judges  in  their  court,  and  so  maay  m 
they  find  indorsed  "  billa  vera,"  they  send  for  thoe 
prisoners;  then  is  every  man's  ind^t-  The  sunn  rf 
ment  put  and  read  to  him,  and  they  adt  !^  P««J 
him,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not:  if  he  j^Skoeien. 
saith.  Guilty,  his  confession  is  recorded;  ^^^ 
if  he  say.  Not  guilty,  then  he  is  asked  haw  be  v£ 
be  tried;  he  answereth.  By  the  country.  Thes  rtsr 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  oftejo^ 
names  of  twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  JjJlJjj*  ^ 
which  freeholders  be  sworn  to  make  ^ 

true  delivery  between  the  king  and  the  prisaaert 
and  then  the  indictment  is  again  read,  and  the  vit. 
nesses  sworn  to  speak  their  knowledge  concennti; 
the  fact,  and  the  prisoner  is  heard  at  large  wtet 
defence  he  can  make,  and  then  the  jury  go  togeibn 
and  consult  And  after  a  while  they  come  to  vtit 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty,  which  rcrdici  th< 
judges  do  record  accordingly.  If  any  priMoer 
plead  Not  guilty  upon  the  Indictment,  and  yet  viH 
not  put  himself  to  trial  upon  the  jury,  or  stand  mute, 
he  shall  be  pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the  gaoL 
do  in  the  end  before  they  go  peruse  every  okk> 
Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  snl 
found  Not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they  jud|t » 
be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of  the  pd. 
Those  that  are  found  Guilty  by  both  juries,  thtt 
judge  to  death,  and  command  the  sheriff  to  «« 
execution  done.  Those  that  refuse  trial  by  tbr 
coimtry,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  indictment,  the; 
judge  to  be  pressed  to  death.  Some  whose  offncci 
are  pilfering  under  twelve  pence  value,  they  jodfe 
to  be  whipped.  Those  that  confess  their  iodicv 
ments,  they  judge  to  death,  whipping,  or  otherwise, 
as  their  offence  requireth.  And  those  that  are  w< 
indicted  at  all,  but  their  bill  of  indictment  rftBfiK<i 
with  "  ignoramus  "  by  the  grand  jury,  and  all  othfn 
in  the  gaol,  against  whom  no  bills  at  all  art  prv^ 
ferred,  they  do  acquit  by  proclamation  oat  tS  tht 
gaol ;  that  one  way  or  other  they  rid  the  gaol  of  "A 
the  prisoners  in  it.  But  because  some  pri8»«» 
have  their  books,  and  are  burned  in  the  hand,  «i»J 
so  delivered,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  rt«M« 
thereof.  This  having  their  books  is  called  tiwaf 
clergy,  which  in  ancient  time  began  thii& 

For  the  scarcity  of  the  clergy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in  ^TScin.^ 
religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  deacons, 
and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was  a  pr«t^pti« 
allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man  thatcouWf**^ 
as  a  clerk  were  to  be  condemned  to  death,  the  bbhtf 
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I  the  dlecMS  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a 
ni,  and  he  was  to  see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the 
vt  whether  he  could  read  or  not  The  hook  was 
Kfsutd  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
M  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think  meet ; 
id  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the  bishop  was 
hate  him  delivered  over  unto  him,  to  dispose  of 
bcmie  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  should  think 
Ml:  but  if  either  the  bishop  would  not  demand 
ID,  Of  that  the  prisoner  could  not  read,  then  was 
•  to  be  pat  to  death. 

And  this  clergy  was  allowable,  in  the 
SoJntiy^in  *"cient  times  and  law,  for  all  offences, 
'•*«».  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason, 
fn^Ml^^  and  the  nibbing  of  churches  of  their 
JJ^JjJJj  goods  and  ornaments.  But  by  many 
rqrj.  In  statutes  made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken 
SS^.**  ^  away  for  murder,  burglary,  robbery, 
^^^*  purse-cutting,  horse-stealing,  and  divers 
«  i  Hone-  other  felonies  particularised  by  the 
*d?f«JS?er  9tnmt9  to  the  judges;  and  lastly,  by 
tMM.  By  a  statute  made  1 8  Elisabeth,  the  judges 
i?)u<^  themselves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy 
ter^Tto  ^^  ^^^  ••  ^^^  ^^^  being  not  such 
ttSmtHirn-  offenders  from  whom  clergy  is  taken 
l?t?5i^"'*'  away  by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them 
Ni^theprt-  burned  in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge 
rttvfmiY  them,  without  delivering  them  to  the 
J^***  bishop  J  howbeit,  the  bishop  appointeth 
tlie  deputy  to  attend  the  judges  with  a 
Qok  to  try  whether  they  can  read  or  not 
The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  circuits 
sve,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves  only, 
Dd  the  clerk  of  assise,  to  take  assises,  by  which 
bey  are  called  justices  of  assise  ;  and  the  office  of 
Hoise  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writs  called  as- 
bet,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  arc  wrong- 
oOj  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which  number 
f  writs  there  was  (ar  greater  store  brought  before 
beic  in  ancient  times  than  now ;  for  that  men's 
tma»  and  possessions  are  sooner  recovered  by  seal- 
Rg  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by  bringing  an 
ftctime  JimuBt  and  trying  their  title  so,  than  by  the 
nog  luits  of  assizes. 

i  CommU-  '^^^  fourth  commission  is  a  commis- 

|*»tot«ke  sion  to  take  Nut  prius,  directed  to 
vtH  to*two  none  but  to  the  judges  themselves,  and 
Jj^jjf*^  their  clerks  of  assizes,  by  which  they 
heas9U«.  are  called  justices  of  A'tW/irtW.  These 
w  nmt,  ^^  priuM  hsppeu  in  this  sort  j  when 
( tait  \m  begun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three 
wts,  the  king's  bench,  comiQon  pleas,  or  the  ex- 
'^eqiaer  here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  plead- 
^p  do  vary  in  a  point  of  fact ;  as  for  example,  if 
&  an  action  of  debt  upon  obligation  the  defendant 
bnies  the  obligation  to  be  his  debt ;  or  in  any  action  of 
Kipsss  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  defend- 
lot  denieth  that  he  took  them  ;  or  in  action  of  the 
t^  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendant  denieth 
Aot  be  ^Mike  them,  &c.  Then  the  plaintiff  is  to 
Aaiotain  and  prove  that  the  obligation  is  the  de- 
fendant's deed,  that  he  either  took  the  goods  or  spake 
^  words :  upon  which  denial  and  affirmation  the 
law  taith,  that  issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which 


issue  of  the  fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  of  the  county,  where  it  is  supposed  by  the 
plaintiff  to  be  done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges 
of  the  court  do  award  a  writ  of  Venire  /acicut  in 
the  king's  name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county, 
commanding  him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  dis- 
creet freeholders  of  his  county,  at  a  certain  day, 
to  try  this  issue  so  joined ;  out  of  which  four  and 
twenty  only  twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that 
double  number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make 
default,  and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindred,  al- 
liance, or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff*  doth  name  and 
certify  to  the  court,  and  withal,  that  he  hath  warned 
them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their  writ. 
But  because  at  the  first  summons  there  falleth  no 
punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty  if  they  come 
not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear  upon  the 
first  writ ;  and  upon  their  default  tfiere  is  another 
writ^  returned  to  the  sheriflT,  com-  .  n.ww-«r/,. 
mandmg  him  to  distrain  them  by  their  The  maaner 
lands  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  ap-  SfJJJSS^^Sf 
pointed  by  the  writ,  which  is  the  next  circuit*.  The 
:  A       ..  "VT-  •       •       .     ^.  .     ..  course  the 

term  after,  **  Nisi  pnus  justictarii  nos-  judges  bold  in 

tri  ad  assisas  capiendas  venerint,"  etc.  jy^i'^nfuf  ^^ 
of  which  words  the  writ  is  called  a 
Nisi  prius,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit  of  that 
county  in  that  vacation,  and  mean  time,  before  the 
day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury  above, 
here  by  their  commission  of  Niei  prius  have  autho- 
rity  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury  in  the  county 
before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the  witnesses  and 
proofs  on  both  sides,  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
fact,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  against 
the  day  they  should  have  appeared  above,  to  return 
the  verdict  read  in  the  court  above,  pottes 
which  return  is  called  a  Postea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in  fact, 
one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give  judgment 
for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is  found,  and  for 
such  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury  do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  "  Nisi  prius,"  the  juries 
and  the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  their 
evidences  and  witnesses ;  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should  have, 
if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and  try 
their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts  above 
have  little  leisure  now.  Though  the  juries  come 
not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or  where  the 
title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges  above,  upon 
information  to  them,  do  retain  those  causes  to  be 
tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this  day,  in  such 
cases,  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 

The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges  5.  Commis- 
in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com-  Ji^S/^^r^ 
mission  of  the  peace  in  every  county  of  peace.  The  . 
their  circuit  And  all  the  justices  of  |!i?c^^5dthS 
the  peace,  having  no  lawful  impediment,  Jj"*?.^  ^ 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  the  assizes  judges  in  their 
to  attend  the  judges,  as  occasion  shall  <^»»n^- 
fall  out ;  if  any  make  default,  the  judges  may  set 
a  fine  upon  him  at  their  pleasure  and  discretions. 
Also  the  sheriff"  in  every  shire  through  the  circui  is 
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to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  sufficient  deputy  allowed 
by  the  judges,  all  that  time  they  be  within  the 
county,  and  the  judges  may  fine  him  if  he  fail,  or 
for  negligence  or  misbehaviour  in  his  office  before 
them,  the  judges  above  may  also  line  the  sheriff,  for 
not  returning,  or  not  sufficient  returning  of  writs  be- 
fore them. 

Property  in  lands^  how  gotten  or  transferred. 

I.  By  entry. 
II.  By  descent. 
III.  By  escheat. 
IV.  Most  usually  by  conveyance. 

I.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a 
S^oHaSdrto  man  findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no 
^gained  ^v  Other  possesseth,  or  hath  title  unto,  and 
*"  he  that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  en- 

try gaineth  a  property.  This  law  seemeth  to  be 
derived  from  this  text,  "  Terram  dedit  filiis  homi- 
num,"  which  is  to  be  understood,  to  those  that  will 
till  and  manure  it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit :  and 
that  is  he  that  entereth  into  it,  where  no  man 
All  lands  tn  ^*^  ^'  before.  But  this  manner  of 
England  were  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first  days,  and 
orV  and^lSeW  i«  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
of  liim.  ex-  by  the  Conquest  all  the  land  of  this 
cept.   I.  Rcli-      •'  •      *u      n  t     u      j 

giousand         nation  was  in  the  Conqueror's  hands, 

2**The  lands    *"^  appropriated  unto   him  j     except 
of  ihe  men  of  religious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands 
^  in  Kent,  which  by   composition  were 

left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Conqueror  found 
them;  so  that  none  but  the  bishoprics,  churches, 
and  the  men  of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any 
greater  title  than  from  the  Conquest,  to  any  lands 
in  England.  And  lands  possessed  without  any 
such  title,  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  him 
Land  left  by  ^^*^  ^^^^  entereth  ;  as  it  is  in  land  left 
the  sea  belong,  by  the  sea;  this  land  belongeth  to  the 
ng.  jjjj^g^  jjjjj  jjQj  ^^  bim  that  hath  the 
lands  tiext  adjoining,  which  was  the  ancient  sea 
bankd.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  inheritance 
of  lands,  namely,  that  the  inheritance  cannot  be 
gained  by  the  first  entry.  But  an  estate  for  another 
man's  life  by  occupancy,  may  at  this  day  be  gotten 
by  entry.  As  a  man  called  A.  having  land  conveyed 
unto  him  for  the  life  of  B.  dieth  without  making 
any  estate  of  it,  there,  whosoever  first  entereth  into 
the  land  after  the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property 
in  the  land  for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate 
which  was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B. 
yet  liveth,  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go,  for 
that  it  is  not  any  estate  of  inheritance,  but  only  an 
estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  descend- 
able to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially  named  in 
the  grant,  namely,  to  htm  and  his  heirs.  As  for 
the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it,  for  it  is  not 
an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should  go  to  the  exe- 
cutors as  goods  and  chattels  should,  so  as  in  truth 
no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto  those  lands;  and 
therefore  the  law  preferreth  him  that  first  entereth, 
and  he  is  called  occupanst  and  shall 
hold  it  during  the  life  of  B.  but  must 
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pay  the  rent,  perform  the  conditJons,  and  do  so 
waste :  and  he  may  by  deed  assign  it  to  wboB  he 
please  in  his  life-time.  But  if  he  die  before  he  as- 
sign it  over,  then  it  shall  go  again  to  wbomsorfer 
first  entereth  and  holdeth ;  and  so  all  the  life  iA  E 
so  often  as  it  shall  happen. 

Likewise,  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter  into 
another  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right  owner 
of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he  therelnr 
getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by  disseifeui. 
and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but  him  that  hAth 
right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  ctiUed  a  disseisor.  Or 
if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and  before  his  heir 
doth  enter,  one  that  bath  no  right  doth  enter  into 
the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from  the  right  heir,  lie 
is  called  an  abator,  and  is  lawful  owner  against  all 
men  but  the  right  heir. 

And  if  snch  person  abator  or  disseisor,  so  ai  tbe 
disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  five  years  next  after 
the  disseisin,  do  continue  their  possession,  and  & 
seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir,  they  have 
gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  a  gam* 
him  that  hath  right,  till  he  recover  it  by  lit  actioe 
real  at  the  common  law.  And  if  it  be  not  sued  for 
at  the  common  law,  within  threescore  years  aAer 
the  disseisin,  or  abatement  committed,  the  rig>ii 
owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that  negligence.  Avr, 
if  a  man  hath  divers  children,  and  the  elder,  htm 
a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the  land,  and  enjoyetb  i: 
quietly  during  his  life,  and  dieth  thereof  so  seiseu. 
his  heirs  shall  hold  the  land  against  all  the  lawfcl 
children,  and  their  issues. 

II.  Property  of  lands  by  descent  is,  f^mpertynf 
where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inheritance  lan<C^l)y  de- 
and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them,  but 
leaving  it  to  go,  as  the  law  casteth  it,  upon  the 
heir.     This  is  called  a  descent  in  law,  and  upon 
whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  question.     For 
which  purpose,  the  law  of  inheritance  preferrrth 
the  first  child  before  all  others,  and  amongst  cbil. 
dren  the   male  before  the  female ;   and   amongft! 
males  the  first  bom.     If  there  be  no  children,  thm 
the  brother ;  if  no  brother,  then  sisters ;  if  neither 
brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles,  and  for  lack  of 
uncles,  aunts;  if  none  of  them,  then  cousins  in  ifae 
nearest  degree  of  consanguinity,  with  these  three 
rules  of  diversities.     1.  That  the  eldest 
male  shall  solely  inherit ;  but  if  it  come     ^,.^J^^ 
to  females,  then  they  being  all  in  an 
equal  degree  of  nearness  shall  inherit  all  together, 
and  are  called  parceners,  and  all  they  make  but  one 
heir   to   the    ancestor.      2.   That    no  BroUiercrsau 
brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood  shall  K^^j^'^ 
inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but  as  inh^rii  laki* 
a  child  to  his  parents :  as  for  example,  {j^tSMHTfr 
if  a  man  have  two  wives,  and  by  esUier  a^kiM  t»bo 
wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son  ovep4iving  P"™^ 
his  father,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  father,  being  fee-simple  :  but  if  he  entereth  aod 
dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother  shall  not  be  bu 
heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half  blood  to  him,  hut  tbf 
uncle  of  the  eldest  brother  or  sister  of  the  ipholt 
blood :  yet  if  the  eldest  brother  had  died,  m  M 
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boi  entered  in  the  life  of  the  father,  either  by  such 
witry  or  conveyance,  then  the  youngest  brother 
fchoold  inherit  the  land  that  the  father  had,  although 
It  were  a  child  by  the  second  wife,  before  any 

daughter  by  the  first     The  third  rule 

about  descents :  The  land  purchased  so 
by  the  party  himself  that  dieth,  is  to  be  inherited ; 
Srst,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side ;  then,  if  he 
bsYe  none  of  that  part,  by  the  heirs  of  the  mother's 
bde.  But  lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father 
or  mother,  are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which 
tbey  came,  and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee-simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands ;  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some  par- 
ticular   customs   of    some    particular 
^^H^^'  places:   as  namely,   the   customs   of 

Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree 
of  childhood,  brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and  in 
Many  borough  towns  of  England,  the  custom  allow- 
db  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so  the  youngest 
dsoghter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is  called,  Qavelkind. 
The  custom  of  boroughs,  Burgh-English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
aimple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
liaring  fee-«imple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by  com- 
mon law  or  by  custom,  of  either  Gavellund  or  Burgh- 
English,  is  chargeable,  so  far  forth  as  the  value 
thereof  extendeth,  with  the  binding  acts  of  the 
BAcestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  descendeth : 
and  these  acu  are  collateral  encumbrances,  and  the 
reason  of  this  charge  is,  ''  Qui  sentit  commodum, 
^^  tentire  debet  etincommodumsive  onus." 

^^  land  is  ^'  ^<^  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself 
SS^^acu*  ^^  **"  ^^^  ***  *°  obligation,  or  do 
id  hit  ane«^  covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his 
M^^he  be     iiciT%  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him 

and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of 
Ittid,  binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty  :  in  all 
these  caM>s  the  law  chargeth  the  heir  after  the 
^th  of  the  ancestor  with  this  obligation,  covenant, 
annuity,  and  warranty:  yet  with  these  three  cautions : 
irrt,  that  the  party  must  by  special  name  bind  him- 
•df  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant,  grant,  and  warrant 
fcr  himself  and  his  heirs  ;  otherwise  the  heir  is  not 

to  be  touched.     Secondly,  that  some 
'^fiJmL^      action  must  be  brought   against   the 

heir,  whilst  the  land  or  other  inherit- 
ance rcsteth  in  him  unaliened  away:  for  if  the 
ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action  be 
Wooght  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  covenants,  or 
varranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then  the  heir  is 
^nn  discharged  of  the  burden;  except  the  land 
*M  by  Craud  conveyed  away  of  purpose  to  prevent 

the  suit  intended  against  him.    Thirdly, 
^>j;£;^^      that  no  heir  is  farther  to  be  charged 

than  the  value  of  the  land  descended 
ODto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  the 

instrument  of  charge,  and   that  land 

1*S?»ale.     ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^®  ^®'^  outrright  for  the 

debt,  but  to  be  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a 

^Mrly  valoe^  until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out. 

Kevertheleat,  if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a 

*«U  1.  2  p 


debt  of  his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the 

court  when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he   „  .,  ^.  ._^ , 
_.       ,  -  '  Heir  cbfurgeu 

come  not  m  immediately,  and  by  way   for  tua  false 

of  confession  set  down  the  true  quan-   P**** 

tity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so  submit 

himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then  tliat 

heir   that   otherwise   demeaneth  himself,  shall  be 

charged  of  his  own  lands  or   goods,  and  of  his 

money,   for  this   deed    of   his  ancestor.     As    for 

example ;  if  a  man  bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an 

obligation  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  dieth  leaving 

but  ten  acres  of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued 

upon  the  bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he 

hath  any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against 

him  by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres ;  this  heir 

shall  be  now  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 

lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred  pound, 

although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten  pound. 

III.  Property  of  lands  by  escheat,  is  property  of 
where  the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  lan£^by  es- 
in  possession  without  child  or   other  ^S«oT«? 
heir,  thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  chwt  i.  Bas. 
heir,  is  said  to  escheat  to  the  lord  of  tainJer  of 
whom  it  is  holden.     This  lack  of  heir  ^^^ 
happeneth  principally  in   two   cases: 
First,  where  the  land's  owner  is  a  bastard.    Secondly, 
where  he  is  attainted  of  felony  or  treason.     For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be  his 
own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason,  although 
it  be  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is  Attainder  of 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not   treMonenti- 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it  tlnjugfa lands' 
is  a  royal  escheat     But  for  felony  it  is  5rhiS:*SthS! 
not  so,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have   Mrise  in  attain- 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden  s^.tot^i^' 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not  {he  king  shall 
holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the   mwn^diemet 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  »«*'•»**• 
the  judgment  of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  com- 
mit all  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In   these   escheats  two  things   are 
especially  to  be  observed;  the  one  is,  the  TT,|"j2Sure.  *' 
tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth  3-  The  man- 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  belong-  Sfinde?*  **' 
eth,  namely,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.     2.  The  manner  of  such 
attainder  which  draweth  with  it  the  escheat     Con- 
cerning the  tenure  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  and  that  the  escheat  apper- 
taineth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and  not  to  the  medi- 
ate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is  holden  of  the 
crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne  lords,  is  this : 

The   •  Conqueror   got   by  right   of  •  ^^  ^.^^^ 
conquest  all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  oueror  sot  all 
his  own  hands  in  demesne,  taking  from  Se  realm  into 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  his  hands, 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  except  religious  rents  and 
and   church   lands,    and   the   land   in   Knighrsser- 
Kent ;  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  it  vice  in  capUe 
out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some   fiSU"'*** 
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retribution  of  rents,  or  services,  or  both,  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs ;  which  reservation  is  that  which  is 
called  the  tenure  of  land. 

The  reserva-  ^^  which  reservation  he  had  four  in- 
tioD  in  stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suitable 

kni|ht'88er.      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  conqueror. 

First,  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part 
ih^warcEPS^  Nonnans,  and  part  Saxons,  the  Nor- 
Horse  for  ser-  mans  he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons 
maw  and***^  ^®  ^"^"^^  ^^^ '  ^^  ^^^  himself  to  con- 
[eaity-  <•  join  them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and 
iiiejDoHcy  of  for  that  purpose  ordained,  that  if  those 
orin  the  re*'"  ®^  ^^'  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
servation  of  to  whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands, 
services.  should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within 

age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  female  within 
fourteen  years,  and  unmarried,  then  the  king  should 
have  the  bestowing  of  such  heirs  in  marriage  in  such 
a  family,  and  to  such  persons  as  he  should  think 
meet ;  which  interest  of  marriage  went  still  implied, 
and  doth  at  this  day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's 
service. 

The  second  was,  to  the  end  that  his 

Reservatioii 

that  his  te-  people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war- 
kMp  'J"  hoi^  ^^^^  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence, 
of  service,  When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por- 
J|^o^i|[^  tion  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  party 
h^gifwhcn  of  abilities  or  strength,  he  withal  re- 
to  war.  served  this  service,  that  that  party  and 

his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep 
a  horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars;  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person,  should 
find  another  to  serve  in  his  place  :  which  service  of 
horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure  called 
knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full  age, 
finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with  the  over- 
plus, to  serve  in  the  wars,  as  the  tenant  himself 
should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman 

that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 

to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 

because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband  that 

may  do  the  service  in  person. 

.     .  *  The  third  institution  was,  that  upon 

3.  Institution  Ti.     *  i      j  *i_     i  •  j 

of  the  Con-       every  gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a 

?hat  hlaj^'  ^^^  *"^  ^"  ^*^  ^°  ^'"^  ^^^  party  to 
nants  by  his  faith  and  loyalty :    that  vow  was 

vrJl  vowf"^*  c«Ued  homage,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
2  p°"u**^®'  mage  is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
his  hands  between  the  knees  of  the  lord, 
saying  in  the  French  tongue,  I  become  your  man  of 
life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to 
take  an  oath  upon  a  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful 
tenant  to  the  king,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay  his 
rents  according  to  his  tenure. 

*  Aid  money  to  make  the  kind's  eldest  son  m  knight  or  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  is  Iflcewise  due  to  his  M^esty 
from  every  one  of  his  tenants  in  knight's  service^  that  hold  by 
a  whole  fee  2bs.  and  from  every  tenant  in  socage,  if  his  land 
be  worth  twenty  pound  per  annum,  20f. 

t  Escuage  was  likewiKc  due  unto  the  king  from  his  tenant 
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t  The  fourth  institution  was  that  fv 
recognition   of  the  king's  bounty  by  tJsfar^ 
every  heir  succeeding  hla  ancestor  in  5*^2*JJf 
those  knighfs  service  lands,  the  king  ty.ervry^ 
should  have  primer  sei^'n  of  the  lands,  ^^^ 
which  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  land;  oTibeisirii 
and  until  this  be  paid,  the  king  is  to  ^Ms''^*" 
have  possession  of  ^e  land,  and  then 
to  restore  it  to  the  heir ;  which  coatiBaeth  at  tbl 
day  in  use,  and  is  the  very  cause  of  suing  Uvm.  m 
that  as  well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  winl  4 
otherwise. 

These  before  mentioned  be  the  rights 
of  the  tenure,  called  knight's  service  tfi  S^JXiir 
capites  which  is  as  much  to  aay,  as 
tenure  de  persona  regu ;  and  caput 
being  the  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  jJ^I^J^ 
is  called  a  teniure  in  eapue,  or  in  cbiet  rriicf  at  the 
And  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  ^!!i?bm. 
tenure  in  capite  by  knighfs  aerrice  •*»«•»-• 
generally  was  a  great  safety  to  the  of  the  im*  a 
crown,  so  also  the  Conqueror  instituted  ^jJi^^Ji 
other  tenures  in  capite  necessary  to  his  JJjJ^ 
estate ;  as  namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  ^Suafy!* 
to  be  holden  of  him  by  some  special 
service  about  his  person,  or  by  bearing  some  spwirf 
office  in  his  house,  or  in  the  field,  which  htfd 
knighfs  service  and  more  in  them,  and  these  k 
called  tenures  by  grand  seijeanty.  Also  bepi> 
vided  upon  the  first  gift  of  lands  to  have  tt^nwf 
by  continual  service  of  ploughing  his  land,  repiirisi 
his  houses,  parks,  pales,  eastles,  and  the  like.  Aai 
sometimes  to  a  yearly  provision  of  gloves,  tpmi 
hawks,  horses,  hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  4 
reservations  are  called  also  tenares  in  due(  «r  w 
capite  of  the  king,  but  they  are  not  by  koi;ht*i 
service,  because  they  required  no  persoinl  senvt, 
but  such  things  as  the  tenant  may  hire  aaotbrr  m 
do,  or  provide  for  his  money.  And  this  «^— jga 
tenure  is  called  a  tenure  by  socage  in  tiooc'mta 
capite,  the  word  soca  signifying  the  {J^Stl'al* 
plough ;  howbeit  in  this  latter  time,  the  caned  toto 
service  of  ploughing  the  land,  and  of  ■"■''^*^ 
harvest  works,  is  turned  into  money-rent,  fbr  thii 
the  kings  do  not  keep  their  demesne  in  their  on 
hands,  as  they  were  wont  to  do;  yet  what  ImA 
were  de  atttiquo  dominio  carcnef,  it  well  ajjpearrth 
in  the  records  of  the  exchequer  called  the  book  d 
Doomsday.  And  the  tenants  in  ancient  deaieae 
have  many  immunities  and  privileges  at  thit  ^f* 
that  in  ancient  times  were  granted  unto  Aose  tcJaaJi 
by  the  crown  ;  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  h^ 
to  set  down. 

These  tenures  t»  capite,  as  well  that  by  *«*f» «» 
the  others  by  knighfs  service,  have  this  pfspC?^ 
that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands  «i(b^ 
licence  of  the  king ;  if  they  do,  the  king  is  tofc«rf 
a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seise  the  Isni  «iJ 
retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.     And  the  res«»  sv 

by  knight's  service :  when  hit  Miues^  made  a  itfiy  ^^ 
to  war  against  another  nation,  those  of  his  teoantstnt  i^** 
attend  him  there  fur  forty  days  with  bone  and  fimatarpw^ 
service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  u  certam  snn  by  art  ^f*}^ 


ment,  to  be  paid  uutu  bis  M^e«tT ; 
(cuage. 
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because  the  king  would  have  a  liberty  in  the  choice 

of  his  tenant,  so  that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter 

into  those  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  which  the  king 

was  to  have  those  special  serriees  done  him,  without 

the  king's  leave ;  this  licence  and  fine,  as  it  is  now 

digested,  is  easy  and  of  course. 

,^     ,  .,  There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of 

OOce  of  alien-     ,.       ^.  .  i 

auon.  A 11-       alienation,  where  any  man  may  have  a 

S^ifthe^""  licence  at  a  reasonable  rate,  that  is, 

third  pftrt  of     at  the  third  part  of  one  year's  value  of 

Tftfue  oT^e      ^^c  I'^nd  moderately  rated.     A  tenant 

fJn  "Sled.      "*  capiie  by  knight's  service  or  grand 

^  serjeanty,  was  restrained   by   ancient 

statute,  that  he  should  not  give  nor  alien  away  more 

of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the  rest  he  might  be 

able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the  king :  and  this  is 

now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knighf  s  service 

Tenants  by       in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king 

rIce<«cS5i    should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money 

piidftto         called  atW,  due,  to  be  ratably  levied 

knirs^est     ftmongtt  all  those  tenants  proportionably 

«o  a  knigiit«    to  their  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a 

his  eidc«t^      knight,  or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

Mca^ia  that  hold  lands  by  the  teninre  of  socage 
"'*''•  in  eapite,  although   not  by  knighfs 

service,  cannot  alien  without  licence,  and  they  are 
to  8oe  livery,  and  pay  primer  seinn,  but  not  to  be  in 
ward  for  body  or  land. 

How  manors  ^^  example  and  resemblance  of  the 
were  »|  first  king's  policy  in  these  institutions  of 
Manors' cr«.  tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
men  m^iSita-  ^^  ^*^'®  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as 
uoQortbekfpg  they  could;  as  for  example,  when  the 

"oi^^of^*"'  ^'Jn?  ^^^  g'v^n  to  *ny  ^^  **>«ni  two 
Dorei.  A  thousand  acres  of  land,  this  party  pur- 
word  manor,     posmg  m  this  place  to  make  a  dwellmg, 

^ceifiauT?re-  *^''»  *'  *^*  °'^  ^^^  ^*»  ^"  mansion- 
»ervedtocom-  house,  or  his  manor-house,  did  devise 
mon  persons,     y^^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^.^  j^^^  ^  ^^^ 

plete  habitation  to  supply  him  with  all  manner  of 
necessaries ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  would  give  of 
the  uttermost  parts  of  those  two  thousand  acres,  100 
or  200  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as  he  should  think 
meet,  to  one  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  with  some 
reservation  of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and 
go  with  him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the 
wars,  adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  •  fealty. 
Belief  iji «.  to  '^•''^"^'P*  naarriage,  and  relief.  This 
be  paM  by  relief  is  to  pay  fiyt  pound  for  every 
bj^§h??*  knight's  fee,  or  after  that  rate  for  more 
J^J«<oW«    or  less  at  the  entrance  of  every  heir; 

which  tenant  so  created,  and  placed, 
was  and  is  to  this  day  called  a  tenant  by  knighfs 
service,  and  not  by  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
manors;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
v>rart  tenure  ''^o^W-  Then  this  lord  would  provide 
tiirr*?  **^*^  *^*  '*"^  which  he  was  to  keep  for 

his  own  use  should  be  ploughed,  and 
}:ii  harvest  brought  home,  his  house  repaired,  his 

*  Knight's  nenrics  tenura  created  by  the  lord,  is  not  a  te- 
ire  by  Koigbt's  service  of  the  person  of  the  lord,  but  of  his 
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park  paled,  and  the  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would 
give  some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others,  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres :  reserving  the  service  of 
ploughing  a  certain  quantity,  or  so  many  days  of 
his  land,  and  certain  harvest  works  or  days  in  the 
harvest  to  labour,  or  to  repair  the  house,  park-pale, 
or  otherwise,  or  to  give  him  for  his  provision, 
capons,  hens,  pepper,  ccunmin,  roses,  gilHflowers, 
spurs,  gloves,  or  the  like :  or  to  pay  to  him  a  cer- 
tain rent,  and  to  be  sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant, 
which  tenure  was  called  a  socage  tenure,  and  is.  so 
to  this  day;  howbeit  most  of  the  ploughing  and 
harvest  service  are  turned  into  money  rents. 

t  The  tenants  in  socage  at  the  death  Relief  of  te- 
of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which  nant  in  socage. 
1      1.    '-i-^  •      •     .e  A  oneyearsrent 

was  not  as  knighfs  service  is,  five  pound  and  no  ward- 

a  knighfs  fee:  but  it  was,  and  so  is  J^S^tu^lfS 
still,  one  year's  rent  of  the  land ;  and  dying  of  tbe 
no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord.  ^°*"^ 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his  manor 
how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry  of  it  into 
the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts  of  his 
court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take  it  away ; 
and  therefore  they  were  called  tenants  at  will,  by 
copy  of  court-roll ;  being  in  truth  bond-  villenage  or 
men  at  the  beginning:  but  having  ob-  tenure  by  copy 
tained  freedom  of  their  persons,  and  **^"*"'^'^" 
gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying  their  lands, 
they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and  are  so  privi- 
leged that  the  lord  cannot  put  them  out,  and  all 
through  custom.  Some  copyholders  are  for  lives, 
one,  two,  or  three  successively ;  and  some  inherit- 
ances, from  heir  to  heir  by  custom;  and  custom 
ruleth  these  estates  wholly,  both  for  widows'  estates, 
fines,  herriots,  forfeitures,  and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at  court  baron 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  the  with  the  use'of 
manor  should  hold  a  court,  which  is  no 
more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  together  at  a 
time  by  him  to  be  appointed;  in  which  court  he 
was  to  be  informed  by  oath  of  his  tenants,  of  all 
such  duties,  rent8»  reliefs,  wardships,  cOpyholds,  or 
the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him ;  which  in- 
formation is  called  a  presentment,  and  then  his 
bailifi*  was  to  seise  and  distrain  for  those  duties  if 
they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which  is  called  a 
court-baron :  and  herein  a  man  may  sue  for  any 
debt  or  trespass  under  forty  shillings  value,  and  the 
freeholders  are  to  judge  of  the  cause  upon  proof 
produced  upon  both  sides.     And  there-  g^j^  ^^  ^j^^ 
fore  the  freeholders  of  these  manors,  as  court  of  the 
incident  to  their  tenures,  do  hold  by  lS'ti,l°?JSSre 
suit  of  court,  which  is  to  come  to  the  of  the  free- 
court,  and  there  to  judge  between  party 
and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also  to  inform 
the  lord  of  duties,  rents,  and  services  unpaid  to  him 
from  his  tenants.     By  this  course  it  is  discerned 
who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as  if  the  tenants  die 
without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of  felony  or  treason* 
shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

t  All  money  and  escuage  money  is  likewise  due  unto  the 
lords  of  their  tenants. 
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Now  concerning  what  attainders  shall 
den'shaiTgive  give  the  escheat  to  the  lord ;  it  is  to  be 

the  S?dL**^  ^^  "®*^^'  ^^*^  ^*  ™"®^  *^*^^'  ^  ^y  j"^^" 
Attainders.       ment  of  death  given  in  some  court  of 

menL  "^  2^%y  record  against  the  felon  found  guilty  by 
verdict  oy^^  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  or 
outlawW,  give  it  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 
\hl\Slt  Of  T^e  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort; 
an  attainder  a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not 
oy  ou  awry.  .^  hold,  SO  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in 
person  to  appear  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  pro- 
cess of  capias  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff, 
who  not  finding  him,  retumeth,  "  non  est  inventus 
in  balliva  mea  ; "  and  thereupon  another  capias  is 
awarded  to  the  sheriff;  who  likewise  not  finding 
him  maketh  the  same  return :  then  a  writ  called  an 
exigent  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
to  proclaim  him  in  his  county  court  five  several 
court  days,  to  yield  his  body;  which  if  the  sheriff 
do,  and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said,  by 
the  default,  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  ad- 
judging him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the 
return  of  the  proclamations,  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  backside  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands  by  an  escheat  to  the  lord  of 
whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of 
^^ciergy!***    felony  by   verdict  or  confession,  and 

praying  his  clergy,  and  thereupon  read- 
ing as  a  clerk,  And  so  burnt  in  the  hand  and  dis- 
charged, is  not  attainted ;  because  he  by  his  clergy 
preventeth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a 
clerk  convict,  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not 
eth  muiffor  answer  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,  al- 
feiteth  no  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  judgment 
for  trcMWL'*^    of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  forfeit 

no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 

that kii  ^^  *  "*"  *^®^  killeth  himself  shall 

eth  himself  not  lose  his  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
wrcKttell"*    tels,  leases,  and  debts.      So  of  those 

that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence, 
or  by  misfortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
JwlyH  for-^"  «"d  flieth  for  it,  loses  his  goods  for  his 
^^cioSr  ^  fly^n^t  although  he  return  and  is  tried, 
^  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

He  that  yield-  So  a  man  indicted  for  felony,  if  he 
u|S)n\h^f.  y'e^d  no^  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
gent  for  feio-  after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
ny  forfeiteth  j  j  •     ^  t_-       ^i.*  j  ^i. 

his  goods.        awarded   against  him,  this  man  doth 

forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay, 
although  he  be  not  found  guilty  of  the  felony  ;  but 
none  is  attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as 
have  judgments  of  death  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or 
their  own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment 
of  the  coroners  outlawed,  as  before. 
Lands  entail-  Besides  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
ed  escheat  to  lords  of  whom  they  be  holden,  for  lack 
u?a5iS^  *^'      of  heirs,  and  by  attainder  for  felony, 
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which  only  do  hold  place  in  fee-iiinplfi  lands,  then 
are  also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attttadt^ 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  be  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  th4 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 

And  if  a  man  having  an  estate  for  J^^J^*^ 
life  of  himself,  or  of  another,  commit  troMoorti 
treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is  tt^'b^^ 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  hot  no  escheat  ^?*  ******' 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold,  for  fee-simple,  or  for  tiir,  « 
forfeited  to  the  lord,  and  not  to  the  crown;  snd  r| 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  tke  ^ 
of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to  hivt  tb 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  Gavelkind  la»i  t^ 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony  :  for  thf| 
have  an  old  saying ;  The  father  to  the  bough,  mu| 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

If  the  husband  was  attainted,   the  j^^jj^^^ 
wife  was  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  etbvxiowtL 
felony  and  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  SSfoeS 
offender;  but  at  this  day  it  is  holden  gg^J*^ 
by  statute  law,  that  she  loseth  them  ukmj. 
not  for  the  husband's  felony.    The  rela- 
tion of  these  forieiu  are  these: 

1,  That  men  attainted  of  felony  or  jJ£^trL 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  **'Q[T^ 
forfeit  all  the  lands  they  had  at  the  ^^ 
time  of  their  offence  committed;  and  J^'£5 
the  king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  todthai^ 
them  hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  ^g^^ 
shall  come  in  and  avdd  all  leases,  sta-  oittKd. 
tutes,  or  conveyances  done  by  the  of-  ABdK»tt« 
fender,  at  any  time  since  the  offence  ggjefrf^ 
done.     And  so  is  the  law  clear  also,  if  lawry ,  ot^ 
a  man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  out-  £m^^ 
lawry  :  but  upon  attainder  of  felony  by  JjIjSS^ 
outlawry,  it  hath  been  much  doubted  cado«dx«(7J 
by  the  law-books,  whether  the  lord's  S£it?<w 
title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the  fateti»<« 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  S«t^ 
date  of  teste  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for 
proclamation,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed:  bowfcrtt 
at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  reach  back  to  the 
time  of  the  fact ;  but  for  goods,  chattels^  sad  <kt^ 
the  king's  title  shall  look  no  fiurther  hack  thw  t» 
those  g^s,  the  party  attainted  l^  verdict  or  o» 
fession  had  at  the  time  of  the  veidict  and  cca^^i** 
given  or  made,  and  in  outlawries  at  the  time  rf  *^< 
exigent,  as  well  in  treasons  as  felonies :  wherrfa  a 
is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  the  party's  fin*  •PI**' 
hension,  the  king's  oflkers  are  to  seise  -^^u^,^ 
all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  scmu«w 
them  together,  dispending  only  so  nncb  J^^^^ST 
out  of  them,  as  is  fit  for  the  suslenta- 
tion  of  the  person  in  prison,  without  any  wstfa^  " 
disposing  of  them  until  conviction ;  and  thta  •^' 
property  of  them  is  in  the  crown,  and  not  htkn. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persims  Ay0K*<i 
attainted  for  felony  or  treason  have  no  J^ji^jJ: 
capacity  in   them  to  take,  obtain,  or  ItMl^*' 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  *****^^ 
king,  until  the  party  be  pardoned.     Yrt  the  p«*l 
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TTierecanbt  g**^*^^  not  back  his  lands  or  goods 
Ml  rutttutioo  without  a  special  patent  of  restitution, 
mt*iSorpir  which  cannot  restore  the  blood  without 
l«aj^  Ki  an  act  of  parliament.  So  if  a  man  have 
bMbamanto  a  800,  and  then  is  attainted  of  felony 
E?^£S*(>e?**  or  treason,  and  pardoned,  and  pur- 
^^  after  chaseth  lands,  and  then  hath  issue  an- 
Uttae'iandB.  Other  son,  and  dieth;  the  son  he  h«d 
before  he  had  his  pardon,  although  he 
be  bis  eldest  son,  and  the  patent  have  the  words  of 
nestirotion  to  his  lands,  shall  not  inherit,  hot  his 
lecond  son  shall  inherit  them,  and  not  the  first; 
because  the  blood  is  corrupted  by  the  attainder,  and 
csmiot  be  restored  by  patent  alone,  but  by  act  of 
portiament  And  if  a  man  have  two  sons,  and  the 
ddest  is  attainted  in  the  life  of  his  father,  and  dieth 
without  issue,  the  father  living,  the  second  son  shall 
inherit  the  father's  lands ;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have 
any  issue,  though  ha  die  in  the  Ufe  of  his  fother, 
then  neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the 
eUest,  shall  inherit  the  fkther's  lands,  but  the  fother 
ihall  there  be  accounted  to  die  >»ithout  heir ;  and 
Ihe  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son  have 
inoe  or  not,  afterwards  or  before,  though  he  be 
fardooed  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

{Jiyajy  of  IV.  Property  of  lands  by  conveyance 

minoe^     id  first  distributed  into  estates  for  years, 
J*g^;^      for  life,  in  tail,  and  fee-simple. 
^  iln udi.       These  estates  are  created  by  word, 
4  Pari  WW.     ^  writing,  or  by  record. 

1.  For  estates  of  years,  which  are  commonly 
called  leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made  :  where 
the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth  with  the  other  by 
vord  of  month,  that  the  other  shall  have,  hold,  and 
tQJoy  the  land,  to  take  the  profits  thereof  for  a  time 
cfftam  of  years,  months,  weeks,  or  days,  agreed 
between  them ;  and  this  is  called  a  lease  parole ; 
neb  a  kase  may  be  made  by  writing  poU,  or 
udented  of  demise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
abo  by  fine  of  record;  bnt  whether  any  rent  be 
Kserted  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
leases*  there  may  be  annexed  such 
^^!!f^gQ  exceptions,  conditions,  and  covenants, 
Jj^««M-  as  the  parties  can  agree  on.  They  are 
^tteteirs?  ealled  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inherit- 
able by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  execu- 
^  and  administrators,  and  be  saleable  for  debts  in 
tbe  life  of  the  owner,  or  in  the  executors'  or  adminis- 
tntonf  hands  by  writs  of  execution  upon  statutes, 
f^icognisancefl,  judgments  of  debts  or  damages. 
i^f«»»eto  '^^  ^  ^'•^  forfeitable  to  the  crown 
^j^jWtKiby  by  outlawry,  by  attainder  for  treason, 
httvM.  ^  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
\  pj^y-  flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of 
Mr  kiuiog  the  &ct,  standing  out,  or  refusing  to  be 
JjJ^^j.yor  jpjed  by  the  county,  by  conviction  of 
^^niout,  felony,  by  verdict  without  judgment, 
c°n^eUo«u  P^^  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
IL^'oSS;;  without  licence. 
*»•»««  the  These  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown, 

^•e^  1^  in  like  manner  as  leases  for  years; 
»S?Sd?  namely,  interest  gotten  in  other  men's 
»ttdwot,%     lands  by  extending  for  debt  upon  judg- 


ment in  any  court  of  record,  statute  'Jl^SotboSi^' 
merchant,  statute  staple,  recognisances ;  and  lands  are 
which  being  upon  statutes,  are  called  ft^ciSbS!** 
tenants  by  statute  merchant,  or  staple, 
the  other  tenants  by  eiegit,  and  by  wardship  of 
body  and  lands;  for  all  these  are  called  chattels 
real,  and  go  to  the  executors  and  administrators, 
and  not  to  the  heirs;  and  are  saleable  and  forfeit- 
able as  leases  for  years  are. 

2.  Leases  for  lives  are  also  tailed  Lease  for  life 
fireeholds :  they  may  also  be  made  by  *>g|^  lorfeit- 
word  or  writing*    There  must  be  livery 

and  seisin  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease  by  him, 
whom  we  call  the  lessor ;  who  cometh  to  the  door, 
backside,  or  garden,  if  it  be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to 
some  part  of  the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  lessee,  for 
term  of  his  life ;  and  in  seisin  thereof,  he  delivereth 
to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the  door :  and  if  the 
lease  be  by  writing,  ^en  commonly 
there  is  a  note  written  on  the  backside  ofif^fcc. 
of  the  lease,  with  the  names  of  those 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery 
of  seisin  made.     This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  bnt  the   Lease  for  life 
land  is  to  be  extended   for  a  yearly  g^ffe^tolff 

value,  to  satisfy  the  debt     It  is  not  '^'^^L^'^^.* 
*__#•!  i_i    i_        \i  X  •  extended  at  a 

forfeitable  by  outlawry,  except  m  cases  yearly  value. 

of  felony,  nor  by  any  of  the  means 

before  mentioned,  of  leases  for  years ;  saving  in  an 

attainder  for  felony,  treason,  premunire,  and  then 

only  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other  a  man  that 
have  liberty  by  charter,  to  have  all  hath  bona 
felons'  goods ;  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  •g?rt,5i*'^r 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  ^^ve  ibe 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to  ft9M%r  Wf^ 
this  nobleman.  ^  atuunted. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for 
another  man's  life,  and  dieth ;  this  land  cannot  go 
to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but  to  the  party 
that  first  entereth ;  and  he  is  called  an 
occupant;  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years  or  for  life  may  be  made  also  by 
fine  of  record,  or  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant,  to 
stand  seised  upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or 
blood ;  the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

3.  Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  of  estate  tails 
gift,  with  livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  how  such 
and  to  the  heirs  of  hif  body  ;  this  word,  g  SiuJd™*^ 
body,  making  the  entail,  may  be  demon- 
strated and  restrained  to  the  males  or  females,  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body  of  either  of  them, 
or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather  or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute 

made  in  Ed.  I.'s  time,  by  which  also  We^Y"SUf 

they  are  so  mnch  strengthened,  as  that  {{Jn^JJt^ 

the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  put  away  in  tail  were  so 

the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  act  of  SS^t^v"*^ 

conveyance  or  attainder ;  nor  let  it,  nor  were  not  for- 

encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life,  uiy^tfainder. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  The  great  in- 

CTcat,  for  by  that  means  the  land  being  convenience 

'     ,.  /  ^t     I.   •  Ai.  *.  u-  that  ensued 

SO  sure  tied  upon  the  heir  as  that  his  thereoC 
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father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the  son 
to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful,  often 
marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and  to  grow 
insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could  be  no 
check  of  disinheriting  him.  It  also  made  the 
owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit  mur- 
ders, felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters;  for 
that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt  the 
heir  of  his  inheritance.  It  hindered  men  that  had 
entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the  best 
of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improvement,  for  that 
none,  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate  as  for  term  of  his 
own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  nor 
lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land,  that  might  yield 
rent  improved. 

The  prejudice  lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
the  crown        crown,  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts ; 

therehy*  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  longer 

than  in  his  own  life-time;  which 
caused  that  the  king  could  not  safely  commit  any 
office  of  account  to  such  whose  lands  were  entailed, 
nor  other  men  trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniencies  were  all  reme- 
vlf  Md  ^  h'  ^'^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^  parliament ;  as  namely, 
viii. lobar   '  by  acts  of  parliament  later  than  the 

VIII.  a  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit 

his  son  by  a  fine  with  proclamation,  and  may  by  that 

means  also  make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 

By  a  statute  made  26  H.  VIII.  a 

^  H.  vm.     ^cn^^  ^°  ^^1  ^^^^  forfeit  his  lands  for 

treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 32  H.  VIII.  he  may  make  leases  good  against 
his  heir  for  one  and  twenty  years,  or  three  lives ; 
so  that  it  be  not  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  de- 
mesne, or  any  lease  in  reversion,  nor  less  rent  re- 
served than  the  tenants  have  paid  most  part  of  one 
and  twenty  years  before,  nor  have  any  manner  of 
discharge  for  doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 

made  33  H.  VIII.  tenants  of  entailed 
13  et'39  Bi'iz.  lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by 
pri^legS?!  extent;  and  by  statutes  made  13  and 
Notfoireitabl'e  39  Eliz.  they  are  saleable  for  the  ar- 
Notw^d-  ^  rearages  upon  his  account  for  his  ofl5ce ; 
d*^t5/°^fS*  ^  *^*'  ^^^  ^^  resteth,  that  entailed 
party  after  his  lands  have  two  privileges  only,  which 

w^mi  f^x'  ^  ^^^^^ '  ^*"^  °®*  ^®  ^  forfeited  for 
elude  his  next  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to  be  extended 
to  forfdt  Ws^'  for  debts  after  the  party's  death,  except 

estate,  and  the  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  re- 
next  heir  must  ^ 
enter.              covery. 

Of  a  pc»P?-  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  since  these 

an*^taiiwith   notable    Statutes,   and   remedies    pro- 

Th«52l!^r^.     ^^®^  ^y  Statutes,  to  dock  entails,  there 

tuities  would    is  Started  up  a  devise  called  perpetuity, 

foTOei°i^iSi-  which  is  an  entaU  with  an  addition  of 

^«gj«»c*»  «f    a  proviso  conditional,  tied  to  his  estate, 

not  to  put  away  the  land  from  his  next 

heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit  his  own  estate.  Which 

perpetuities,  if  they  should  stand,  would  bring  in 

all  the  former  inconveniencies  subject  to  entails, 

that  were  cut  off  by  the  former  mentioned  statutes, 

and  far  greater:  for  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is 

in  possession  start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making 


a  lease,  or  selling  a  little  quiUet,  forgetting  afbr  t«« 
or  three  descents,  as  often  they  do»  how  tbey  »4 
tied;  the  next  heir  must  enter,  who  peradveolnrt a 
his  son,  his  brother,  uncle,  or  kinsman;  and  tkia 
raiseth  unkind  suits,  setting  all  the  ^^^ 
kindred  at  jars,  some  taking  one  part,  vcoieKiotf 
some  another,  and  the  principal  parties  J^JU^Jf"^ 
wasting  their  time  and  mon^  in  nnts 
of  law ;  so  that  in  the  end  they  are  both  coostnined 
by  necessity  to  join  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  oecasiooed  tfaromi 
their  suits.  And  if  the  chief  of  the  family,  fior  any 
good  purpose  of  well  seating  himself;  by  seQimtkal 
which  lieth  far  off,  to  buy  that  whieh  is  near,  or  ii^ 
the  advancement  of  his  daughters,  or  younger  no^ 
should  have  reasonable  cause  to  9^  this  pefT»i 
tuity,  if  it  should  hold  good,  restraineth  him.  Aio^ 
more  than  that,  where  many  are  owners  of  iahe^ 
ance  of  land  not  entailed,  may,  during  the  taiaoatf 
of  his  eldest  son,  appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  tlnei 
advancement  of  the  yoanger  sons  and  daqghto^ 
and  pay  debts ;  but  by  entails  and  perpetmtiet»  tbe 
owners  of  these  lands  eannot  do  it,  bot  they  ami 
suffer  the  whole  to  descoid  to  the  eldest  son,  and  ss 
to  come  to  the  crown  by  wardship  all  the  tine  d 
his  infancy. 

Wherefore,   seeing    the  dangerous  ^^ 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  wSliet  n  w 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  their  Jj^  ^^ 
houses,  by  conveying  the  land  (nua  tiwie  »»' 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  tbe  Lu^miom.  « 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re-  Jjjjjjjj,}^ 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  iiomW» 
and  disposing  it  to  their  own,  or  to  SJ^'^ 
their  children's  good;   therefore  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  be  better  ftr 
the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have  the  lands  aecoiid 
to  men's  names  and  bloods  by  perpetuities  with  ifl 
the  inconveniendea  above  mentioaed,  or  to  be  a 
hazard  of  undoing  his  house  by  unthrifty  poslentf. 

4.  The  last  and  greatest  estate  <>^  ~^,^^ 
lands  is  fee-simple,  and  beyond  this  peatctfoBM 
there  is  none  of  the  former  for  lives,  JJ^St**^ 
years,  or  entails ;  but  beyond  them  is 
fee-simple.     For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  Bttt^ 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land ;  therefore  he  ^ 
maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in  tail,  may  ippoot 
a  remainder  when  he  maketh  another  ^  tmnv^ 
for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-  f^jL, 
simple;  but  after  a  fee-simple  he  ean  a^untoa 
limit  no  other  estate.     And  if  a  man  *«^*M«» 
do  not  dispose  of  the  fee-simple  by  way  of  >^ 
mainder,  when  he  maketh  the  gift  in  tad, «  6r 
lives,  then  the  fee-simple  resteth  in  himself  as  tr^ 
version.     The  difference  between  a  rerersiOD  «rf» 
remainder  is  this.    The  remainder  Is  *.>^^-— ,« 
always  a  succeeding  estate,  appointad  brtwem*'*^ 
upon  the  gifts  of  a  precedent  estate  at  ^JJ^wt"*' 
the  time  when  the  precedent  is  aiv> 
pointed.     But  the  reversion  is  an  estate  left  is  i^ 
giver,  after  a  particular  estate  made  by  hin  (ff 
years,  life,  or  entaiL    Where  the  re<>  j^,r«fi^ 
mainder  is  made  with  the  particular  **^^ 
estates,  then  it  most  be  done  by  deeds  ^. 
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m  writing,  with  liTery  and  teitin,  and  cannot  be 
fay  words;  and  if  the  giver  will  dispose  of  the 
rtrersion  after  it  remaineth  in  himself,  he  is  to 
do  it  in  writing,  and  not  by  word,  and  the  tenant 
ittoramait  ^  ^^  ^^^^  notice  of  it,  and  to  attnm  to 
nosibe  badto  it,  which  is  to  give  his  assent  by  word, 
tw  revmion.  or  paying  rent,  or  the  hke ;  and  except 
SSpSSSie  to  **  *®°*"'  ^^  ^°*  attnm,  the  party  to 
ntnni.  bot  whom  the  reversion  is  granted  cannot 
,^,^^,1^  ^^  have  the  reyersion,  neither  can  he  com- 
gmtod^  pel  him  by  any  law  to  attum,  except 
the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by  fine ; 
nd  then  he  may  by  writ  provided  for  that  purpose : 
ud  if  be  do  not  porehase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  line 
the  reversion  shall  pass :  and  the  tenant  shall  pay 
BO  rent,  except  be  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for 
loy  waste  in  houses,  woods,  &c.  nnless  it  be  granted 
bf  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
fce-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeitures, 
extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 
LuMbmtybe       L^nds  are  conveyed  by  these  six 

t  Byfbae^x  1«  By  feoffment,  which  is,  where  by 
?By2^^i  deed  lands  are  given  to  one  and  his 
Byrarenant  heirs,  and  livery  and  seisin  made  ac- 
^  ^"^  cording  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
^eed;  if  a  lesser  estate  than  fee-sim^e  be  given, 
ind  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not  called  a  feoff- 
mart,  except  the*  fee-«imple  be  conveyed,  but  is 
otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or  gift  in  tail,  as 
tbove  mentioned. 

What  a  fine  "^  ^  ^n®  ^>  &  ^^^  agreement,  begin- 

teS'^JTbe  "^"^  ^^^**  "  ^*^  ^**  ^ntL\i9  concord" 
tmvtytA  etc.  This  is  done  before  the  king's 
^^^-  judges  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 

toncerning  lands  that  a  man  should  have  from  an- 
other to  him  and  his  heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life, 
or  to  him  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body,  or  for 
fedrs  certain,  whereupon  rent  may  be  reserved,  but 
no  eoDdition  or  covenants.  This  fine  is  a  record  of 
freat  credit ;  and  upon  this  fine  are  four  proclama- 
tiooa  made  openly  in  the  common  pleas;  that  is, 
»  every  term  one,  for  four  terms  together  j  and  if 
ny  man  having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 

claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 

mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right  for 
An  ^fant  ever,  except  he  be  an  infant,  a  woman 
Ha°a  Mtd-  covert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas, 
MIL  4. Be-  and  then  his  right  is  saved;  so  that 
"^  the  claim  be  within  five  years  after  full 
H^f  the  death  of  her  husband,  recovery  of  his  wits, 
« return  from  beyond  the  seas.  This  fine  is  called 
'iBcisafeofr  ^  feoffhient  of  record,  because  that  it 
Jjatofrt-       indudeth  all  the  feoffment  doth,  and 

worketh  farther  of  its  own  nature,  and 
^ireth  entails  peremptorily,  whether  the  heir  doth 
claim  within  five  years  or  not,  if  he  claimed  by  him 
Aatlevied  the  fine. 

^^^  3.  Recoveries  are  where  for  assur- 

^^^^'  ancesof  lands  the  parties  do  agree,  that 

one  shall  begin  an  action  re^  against 
^  other,  aa  though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land, 
^  the  other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it, 
l«t  allege  that  be  bought  the  land  of  I.  H.  who  had 
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warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that  1.  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title,  which  1.  H.  is  one  of  the 
criers  of  the  common-pleas,  and  is  called  the  com- 
mon vouchee.    This  I.  H.  shall  appear 
and  make  as  if  he  would  defend  it,  but  voac?<^one 
shall  pray  a  day  to  be  assigned  him  in  of  {Jj  c"®" 
his  matter   of  defence;    which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against  him ; 
which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  bis  lands,  because 
he  hath  it  not,  bat  the  party  that  he  hath  sold  it  to 
hath  that,  who  vouched  him  to  warrant  it 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  judgment  for 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  the  demand, 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  ^e  f^ant^n 
that  he  sued,  who  is  called  the  tenant,  *^^ 
and  the  tenant  is  to  have  judgment  Judgment  for 
against  I.  H.  to  recover  in  value  so  much  c^"^^  %  '*' 

land  of  his,  where  in  truth  he  hath  much  land  in 

•11        A    J  i_     *.!_•    J       value   of  the 

none,  nor  never  will.     And  by  this  de-  common  tou. 

vice,  grounded  upon  the  strict  principles   *^***** 

of  law,  the  first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath 

nothing  for  it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement  for 

assurance  to  him  that  brought  it 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  ^  recovery 
remainders  and  reversions  that  should  barreth  an 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  where  |^^^^i^«ver- 
the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  and  sionaandre- 
keepeth    the    reversions    to   himself;  ^kq^. 
then  neither  the  heir,  nor  the  remain- 
der, nor  the  reversion,  is  barred  by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remain* 
ders,  and  reversions  are  thus  barred,  ^y'a^. 
is  because  in  strict  law  the  recompence  ™o°  recove- 
adjudged  against  the  crier   that  was  SoseTnre. 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  J^e^w^f** 
as  the  land  should  have  done,  and  then 
it  was  not  reason  to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to 
keep  the  land  itself^  and  also  to  have  recompence ; 
and  therefore  he  loseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to 
the  recompence. 

This  slight  was  first  invented,  when 

entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  The  many  in- 
.    ,    ^        -1     1       ji        ...  a      conveniences 

as  IS  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  of  estates  in 

no  conscience  to  cut  them  off,  if  they  S* l^'lSL 

could  find  law  for  it     And  now  by  use,  veries  which 

At  •  «  are  made  now 

those  recovenes  are  become  common  common  con- 

assurances  against  entails,  remainders,  JSJjJS^^ 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  se-  land, 
curity  purchasers  have  for  their  money ; 
for  a  fine  will  bar  heir  in  tail  and  not  the  remain- 
der, nor  reversion,  but  a  common  recovery  will  bar 
them  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the 
estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  J^JggjJj^ 
of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  and  recover- 
writing,  before  the  act  was  done :  as  for  d5h^4tt"1lc* 
example,  if  they  make  a  writing  that  cording  to  the 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  ^^'ik 
feoflbient,  or  suffer  a  common  recovery 
to  the  other :  but  the  use  and  intent  is,  that  one 
should  have  it  for  his  Hfe,  and  after  his  decease  a 
stranger  to  have  it  in  tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee- 
simple  ;  in  this  case  the  land  settleth  in  an  estate 
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according  to  the  use  and  intent  declared:  and  that 
by  reason  of  the  statute  made  27  H.  VIII.  convey- 
ing the  land  in  possession  to  him  that  hath  interest 
in  the  use  or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  re- 
covery, according  to  the  use  and  intent  of  the 
parties. 

Upon  this  statute  is  likewise  ground- 
Bargains,  ed  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  sixth  con- 
sales,  ana  co-  ,  .  , 

?enaDte  to        veyances,  namely,  bargams,  and  sales, 

to^a  um!  are  ^"^  covenants  to  stand  seised  to  uses ; 

all  grounded  for  this  statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth 
upon  one  sta-  •  •     »u    .i.  •       *     •*. 

tute.  <i  use,  conjometh  the  possession  to  it, 

and  tumeth  it  into  like  quality  of  estate, 
condition,  rent,  and  the  like,  as  the  use  hath. 

4.  The  use  is  but  the  equity  and 
honesty  to  hold  the  land  in  conscientia 
boni  viri.  As  for  example ;  I  and  you  agree  that 
I  shall  give  you  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money,  but 
you  make  me  not  assurance  of  it.  Here  although 
the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you,  yet  the  equity 
and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ;  and  this  equity 
is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I  had  no  remedy  but 
Before  «7  H  ^"  chancery,  until  this  statute  was  made 
&  Uiere  was  of  27  H.  VIII.  and  now  this  statute 
iSrSae?^  conjoineth  and  conveyeth  the  land  to 
but  in  Chan-  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for  my  money 
^'  paid  to  you,  have  the  land  itself,  with- 

out any  other  conveyance  from  you;  and  it  is  called 
a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
27*H^^oU)  statute  did  foresee,  that  it  would  be  mis- 
notpimland  chievous  that  men's  lands  should  so 
meSof*'**^"  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a  little 
oJj?a^eedta.  ^^^^Jy  ^*  conveyed  from  them,  perad- 
dented  and  venture  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern  upon 
Tb?8tatof      strainable    advantages,    did    therefore 

V  ^'Jt  Si  4^  gravely  provide  another  act  in  the  same 
tendetnnotto         ,.  ,   ,,    ^  .,     ,      , 

places  where  parhament,  that  the  land  upon  payment 

l^id  enrol  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  gi^^j^ij  ^^^  p^g^  ^^^^ 

except  there  were  a  writing  indented, 
made  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  said  writing 
also  within  six  months  enrolled  in  some  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls 
in  the  shire  where  the  land  lieth ;  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to  enrol 
deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 
A  covenant  to  ^'  The  fifth  conveyance  is  a  covenant 
stand  seised  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  It  is  in  this 
to  a  use.  g^^ .  ^  ^^^  ^j^^^  j^^jj^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.j^ 

dren,  brethren  and  kinsfolks,  may  by  writing  under 

^  his  hand  and  seal  agree,  that  for  their 

agreement  in    or  any  of  their  preferment  he  will  stand 

stand^Mised      «eised  of  his  lands  to  their  uses,  either 

to  the  use  of    for  life,  in  tail,  or  fee,  so  as  he  shall 

any  ofhis  i  .  V 

kindred,  a  use  8^®  cause;  upon  which  agreement  m 

atS^t""  ^ri^Dg,  there  ariseth  an  equity  or 
honesty,  that  the  land  should  go  accord- 
ing to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason  allow- 
ing these  provisions;  which  equity  and  honesty 
is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  in  this  sort, 
the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  before  mentioned, 
conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the  use  is 
appointed. 
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And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised  j^  tmtw^i 
to  uses,  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  MswiMi^ 
statute,  a  conveyance  of  land ;  and  with  tihDoinPt^ 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale,  5[Jf ^V 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrolment,  as  a  toa  ' 
bargain  and  sale  doth ;  nor  needeth  it  ^^ 
to  be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and  sale  mi 
and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he  agreeth  to 
seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife,  or  child,  eoana.  o 
one  that  he  meaneth  to  mapy,  then  will  no  use  ns^ 
and  so  no  conveyance  ;  for  although  the  lav  illo« 
eth  such  weighty  considerations  of  marriage  m 
blood  to  raise  uses,  yet  doth  it  not  admit  so  triffiai 
considerations,  as  of  acquaintance,  schoding,  serrio^ 
or  the  like.  I 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  ^  ^^ 
ofhis  land  to  others,  by  fine,  feoffment,  fcSSi^a 
or  recovery,  he  may  then  appoint  the  J^^'* 
use  to  whom  he  listeth,  without  respect  i*<°|^"" 
of  marriage,  kindred,  or  other  things;  ^ 
for  in  that  case  his  own  will  and  declar- 
ation guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate. 

It  is  not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate*  , 

but  agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  Mie. «  omf 

hath  taken  any  thing,  as  in  the  cates  of 

bargain  and  sale,  and  coveiuuit  to  stand  seised  to  om 

6.  The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  oftbeo^ 
is  a  will  in  writing;  which  course  of  yv^**, 
conveyance  was   first  ordained   by  a 
statute  made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  statvie  i 
man  might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  ii  i 
borough  town,  where  there  was  an  espedal  cmtM 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  xa  L«fr 
don,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  Tbett^J*- 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law,  {laStW«^ 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falhng  J^***3& 
sick,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  their  ataeoo» 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  leoff-  "**^ 
ment,  or  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recoveiy ;  whi** 
lack  of  time  would  not  permit:  and  for  men  to  dort 
by  these  means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  agiii^ 
was  hard ;  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  detiK 
men's  minds  might  alter  upon  farther  proob  of  dinr 
children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children  or  dt\ft 
or  defect  of  servants  or  firiends. 

For  which  cause,  it  was  reason  that  hmcom* 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  ^\J!^t^ 
the  last  instant  the  disposingof  his  lands,  ^^^^ 
and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  of  it;  n««p(«n^ 
which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  men  5j^5t^4 
used  this  devise  :  uwhm»» 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  ^5S*fc 
their  lands,  in  their  good  health*  to  tniii.toi*^ 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feoffees  SetitoaM 
in  trust ;  and  ttitn  they  would  by  their  ^^f^ 
wills  declare  how  their  friands  should 
dispose  of  their  lands;  and  if  thoae  fnendtinV 
not  perform  it,  the  court  of  chancery  wu  to  •»• 
pel  them  by  reason  of  trust;  and  this  tmit  v** 
called  the  use  of  the  land,  so  as  the  feefiees  hU  tl« 
land,  and  the  party  himself  had  the  use;  wlueh  tff 
was  in  equity,  to  take  the  profits  for  hinsett  ^ 
that  the  feoffees  should  make  sach  an  estste  ss  He 
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flhoald  appoint  them;  and  if  he  appointed  none, 
then  the  use  should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate 
itself  of  the  land  should  have  done ;  for  the  use  was 
to  the  estate  like  a  shadow  foUowing  the  hody. 

,  By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 

venienc^or  use  Uiere  were  many  inconyeniences,  as 
ES*2£j.^*"**  this  use,  which  grew  first  for  a  reason- 
able cause,  namely,  to  give  men  power 
and  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to 
deceive  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights ; 
as  namely,  a  roan  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor  who 
was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded  of  her 
thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by  courtesy ; 
the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  herlot,  and  escheat; 
the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ;  the  poor  tenant 
of  his  lease ;  for  these  rights  and  duties  were  given 
by  law  fh>m  him  that  was  owner  of  the  land,  and 
none  other;  which  was  now  the  feoffee  of  trust; 
and  so  the  old  owner,  which  we  call  the  feoffer, 
should  take  the  profits,  and  leave  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land  at  his  discretion  to  the  feoffee  ;  and 
7ft  he  was  not  such  a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the 
land,  so  as  his  wife  could  have  dower,  or  the  lands 
be  extended  for  his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it 
tor  felony  or  treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  in 
ward  for  it,  or  any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by 
his  death,  or  that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 

Which  frauds  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
I!!f-2SiI^^  *hcy  increased,  were  remedied  by  divers 
to  use.  by  de-  Statutes :  as  namely,  by  a  statute  of  1  H. 
jTijM  of^me,  yj  ^^  4  jj   yjjj    .J  ^^  appointed 

^'SSdid^b'*  *^**  *^*  action  may  be  tried  against 
the  ttatuie^     him  which  taketh  the  profits,  which  was 

then  ceshttf  que  use  /  by  a  statute  made 
I  R*  III.  leases  and  estates  made  by  cestui/  que  use 
are  made  good,  and  estates  by  him  acknowledged. 
4  H.  VII.  the  heir  of  eestuy  que  use  is  to  be  in 
ward ;  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief  upon 
the  death  of  any  cestuy  que  use. 

Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiply- 
S.!^^?SS  *"fir  daily,  in  the  end,  27  H.  VIII.  the 
redsccth  the  parliament,  purposing  to  take  away  all 
ct^^Jra  oT  ^^0*6  ii*^^  and  reducing  the  law  to  the 
onlS^SS^  ancient  form  of  conveying  of  lands  by 
(eomnenv  public  livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  reco- 
5J^^?**  '^     very,  did  ordain,  that  where  lands  were 

put  in  trust  or  use,  there  the  possession 
and  estate  should  be  presently  carried  out  of  the 
friends  in  trust,  and  settled  and  invested  on  him 
that  had  the  uses,  for  such  term  and  time  as  he  had 
the  use« 

tnirt»tm«D.  ^7  *h«  Statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  the 
ariLA**^eSf  P^^*'  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  clear- 
pow«Ttofii«-  ly  taken  away  amongst  those  frauds; 
^of  laadi     whereupon  32  H.  VIII.  another  statute 

was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort  First,  it  must  be  by  will 
in  writing.  Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of  an  estate 
in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another  man's  life. 
Of  tenant  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by  will ;  by  that 
statute  32  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely  seised,  and  not 
IfumoDbe  i®*"**y  ^'*^  another;  and  then  being 
•timed  oTm-     thus  seised  for  all  the  land  he  holdeth 


in  socage  tenure,  he  may  give  it  by  will,  pUe  lands  and 
except  he  hold  any  piece  of  land  in  SSiSt' devise 
capiie  by  knight's  service  of  the  king;  ^fl^^^^l^ 
and  then  laying  all  together,  he  can  The  third  part 
give  but  two  parts  by  will:  for  the  tTthehli^S^ 
third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soc-  answer  ward- 
age  as  in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  InJVistn^o 
heir,  to  answer  wardship,  livery,  and  the  crown, 
primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  service  of  a 
subject,  he  can  devise  of  the  land  but  two  parts,  and 
the  third  the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by 
descent  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres  ^  conveyance 
of  land  holden  in  capite  by  knight's   by  devise  of 

,  ,         ,  r^        :    .  .  **  .-     capite  lands  to 

service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  his  wife  the  wife  for 

of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  £'^•^^^5*^  ^ 
his  children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  third  part,  by 
profits,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  ®  ^'  ^'* 
or  daughter's  portions,  then  the  third  acre  or  any 
part  thereof  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must  suffer 
it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must  satisfy 
wardship. 

Yet  a  man  having  three  acres  as  »  . 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife,  or  ance  by  act 
children,  by  conveyance  in  his  life-time  fhellrctfine  of 
as  by  feoffhient,  fine,  recovery,  bargain  the  party  of 
and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  |uch  uses'is^ 
uses,  and  disinherit  the  heir.     But  if  f/t,^g°ig(r  tie* 
the  heir  be  within  age  when  his  father  within  age,  be 
dieth,  the  king  or  other  lord  shall  have  JhSd  tol^T 
that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have  one  ward.  Entall- 
of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  of  the  thirds/ 
and  to  sue  livery  and  seisin.      But  at 
full  age  the  heir  shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it 
shall  go  according  to  the  conveyance  made  by  the 
fiither. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  shall  be  set 
forth.  For  it  is  the  use,  that  all  lands  which  the 
father  leaveth  to  descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee- 
simple,  or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the 

thirds :  and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  Jh*  king  nor 
,  ,  _      lord  cannot 

king,  nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  mtermed-   intermeddle  if 

die  with  the  rest;  if  it  be  not  a  full  Jartb?ieftto 

third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so  much  as  descend  to  the 

it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thu»:  if  The  manner  of 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  ^Jf  J?^en"t^e 
mission   out   of  the   court  of  wards,   part  of  the 
whereupon  a  jury  by  oath  must  set  {[fii'thlrd!*  * 
forth  so  much  as  shall  make  up  the 
thirds,  except  the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can 
otherwise  agree  with  the  parties.     If  there  be  no 
wardship  due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to 
have  this  supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chan- 
cery, and  jury  thereupon. 

But  in  all  those  cases,  the  statutes  ^^Yit  statutes 
do  give  power  to  him  that  maketh  the   ?jve  power  to 
will  to  set  forth  and  appoint  of  himself  sefou?t1ie' 
which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and  third  himself, 
neither  king  nor  lord  can   refuse  it. 
And  if  it  be  not  enough,  yet  they  must  take  that  in 
part,  and  only  have  a  supply  in  manner  as  before  is 
mentioned  out  of  the  rest 
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Property  in  Goods. 


ri. 

By  gift. 

II. 

By  sale. 

III. 

By  stealing. 

Of  the  several  ways 

IV. 

By  waving. 

whereby  a  man  may 

V. 

By  straying. 

get     property      in 

VI. 

By  shipwreck. 

goods  or  chattels. 

VII. 

By  forfeiture. 

VIII. 

By  executorship. 

IX. 

By  administration 

lX. 

By  legacy. 

A  deed  of  gift 
of  j^oodfl  to  de- 
ceive his  cre- 
ditors is  void 
against  them, 
but  good 
atfainst  the 
executors,  ad- 
ministrator^ 
or  vendee  of 
the  party 
himself. 


I.  Property  by  gift 
By  gift,  the  property  of  goods  may 

be  passed  by  word  or  writing;  but  if 
there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
done  upon  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 
ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protect 
the  taking  of  them  in  execution  for  his 
debt,  this  deed  of  gift  is  void,  as  against  those  to 
whom  he  stood  indebted ;  but  as  against  himself, 
his  own  executors  or  administrators,  or  any  man  to 
whom  afterwards  he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is 
good. 

II.  By  sale. 

What  is  a  sale  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  sale, 
hcnafide  and  any  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
where"^re  is  another ;  and  although  he  may  fear 
serJattinof  ^^^cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell 
trust  between  them  outright  for  money  at  any  time 
the  parties.  ij^fore  the  execution  served;  so  that 
there  be  no  reservation  of  trust  between  them,  that, 
repaying  the  money,  he  shall  have  the  goods  again ; 
for  that  trust,  in  such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a 
fraud,  to  prevent  the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods 
in  execution. 

III.  By  theft,  or  taking  in  jest. 
How.«iein    .    P'0P«ty  of  goods  by  theft,  or  tiAing 
market  shall    in  jest.     If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 
S^er."  *******  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

or  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser 
or  felon  carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell 
them,  this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of 
my  goods,  saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be 
ridden  two  hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between 
ten  and  five  o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll- 
book,  and  the  seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his 
sale,  known  to  the  toll-book-keeper;  or  else  the 
sale  bindeth  me  not.  And  for  any  other  goods, 
where  the  sale  in  a  market  or  fair  shall  bar  the 

owner,  being  not  the  seller  of  his  pro- 

MdThat  mar-  P^'"^^'  *'  ™"**  ^®  ^^^  *"  *  market  or 
ket  such  a  sale  fair  where  usually  things  of  that  nature 
mi^eS^n.  ^  ^^e  sold.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  Smith- 
field,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  this  sale ;  but  if 
he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside,  Newgate,  or  West- 
minster market,  the  true  owner  is  not  barred  by 


this  sale ;  because  these  markets  are  usna]  ibr  iedi, 
fish,  &c.  and  not  for  horses. 

So  whereas  by  the  custom  of  London  in  every 
shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
saving  Sundays  and  holidays;  yet  if  a  piece  of 
plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  or  gold  or  pear! 
that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold  in  a  draper't  or 
scrivener's  shop,  or  any  other  bot  a  goldsmith's,  thif 
sale  barreth  not  the  true  owner,  et  sic  tn  timilihiut. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods,  the 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  2[^1^5Jf^ 
that  the  owner  may  seize  them  again  leooda  after 
wheresoever  he  findeth  them,  except  ^S^^ 
they  were  sold  in  fair  or  market,  after 
they  were  stolen,  and  that  htmaJitU  withoat  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  |f  |]^  ^,1^  ^ 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the  same,  or  oaotksMotAia 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  have  lawSf*  or  to- 
committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  the  J^JJlf^^ 
crown,  then  the  tme  owner  is  withoot  crown,  the 
.•^«<i.  oimer  is  witk- 

remeay.  ©nt  remedr. 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  Wbenibe 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  take  his  mii 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  fi^^^^ 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  may  the  thief  of  tk 
take  them  again :  and  if  he  make  no  ^''SiallSive 
fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  the  ^^5?*jJ?, 
felon,  so  far  as  justice  requireth,  that  writorreibt» 
is,  to  have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  ^^^^ 
found  guilty,  though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  hire 
judgment  of  death,  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the 
indictment;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  bis 
goods  again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  waving  of  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods,  a  property  is  gotten  thai. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods,  being  pursued,  flietb 
away  and  leaveth  the  goods.  This  leaving  iscalk^ 
waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ;  except  the 
lord  of  the  manor  have  right  to  it,  by  custom  or 
charter. 

But  if  the  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  found 
guilty,  or  outlawed,  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  tbe<e 
goods,  he  shall  have  restitution  of  these  goods,  ts 
before. 

V.  By  Graying. 

By  straying,  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  gotteik 
When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds  stnyin; 
from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord  into  whose 
grounds  or  manors  they  come,  causeth  them  to  be 
seized,  and  a  wythe  put  about  their  necks,  and  to  be 
cried  in  three  markets  adjoining,  showing  the  maiif 
of  the  cattle  ;  which  done,  if  the  true  owner  ckioh 
eth  them  not  within  a  year  and  a  day,  then  tht 
property  of  them  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  wber«- 
unto  they  did  stray,  if  he  have  all  strays  hy  costoo 
or  charter,  else  to  the  king. 

VI.  Wreck,  and  when  it  shall  be  said  t»  br. 
By  shipwreck,  property  of  goods  is  thoa  gcttnk 

When  a  ship  loaden  is  cast  away  upon  the  ooa^ 
so  that  no  living  creature  that  was  in  It  idiefl  it 
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Kgui  to  tiiik  eseaped  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
hose  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  belongs 
0  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the  lord  of 
he  toil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto  them  by 
nstom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VIL  Forfeitures. 
By  forfeitures,  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  gotten. 
T  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted  of  felony, 
r  trensoD,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be  found  guilty  of 
I,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers  or  jury,  or  be  at- 
unfed  by  judgment,  or  fly  for  felony,  although  he 
m  not  guilty  or  sufiler  the  exigent  to  go  forth 
igainst  him,  although  he  be  not  outlawed,  or  that 
le  go  orer  the  seas  without  licence,  all  the  goods 
it  had  at  the  judgmmt,  he  forfeiteth  to  the  crown ; 
'xcept  some  lord  by  charter  can  claim  them.  For 
D  those  cases  prescription  will  not  serve,  except  it 
)e  so  ancient,  that  it  hath  had  allowance  before  the 
ustiees  in  eyre  in  their  circuits,  or  in  the  king's 
iieseh  in  ancient  time. 

VIII.  By  executorship. 
By  executorship  goods  are  thus  gotten.  When  a 
Dan  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
tfrftament  in  writing  or  by  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
nore  executors  thereof;  these  executors  have,  by 
lie  will  and  death  of  the  parties,  all  the  property 
)f  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  wardships 
md  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those  things. 
&imttofs  Those  executors  may  meddle  with 

J^^iJf  the  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  before 
pBie  of  Uie  they  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot  bring 
S^uR^  at>  action  for  any  debt  or  duty  before  they 
j^*«ny  have  proved  the  will, 
lltetprobat  '^^^  proving  of  the  will  is  thus, 
rtiicwmu.  They  are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the 
■uMT^itu  l>ishop's  court,  and  there  they  are  to 
■*^'  bring  the  witnesses,  and  there  they  are 

l9be  sworn,  and  the  bishop's  officers  are  to  keep 
the  will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
pirchment  under  the  bishop's  seal  of  office ;  which 
Parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  will  proved. 

IX*  By  letters  of  administration. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods  is 
tlos  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods  dieth 
•ithoot  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the  executors 
^iniM  have  had,  if  he  had  made  a  will,  were  by 
meient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  to 
^>o«e  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that  died,  he  first 

PU  MM.  P^y^°?  ^^  funeral  and  debts,  and  giving 
the  rest  ad  pica  usus. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
toops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
t^  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  requireth  it,  or 
^^*»iMien,  or  next  of  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often  they 
^  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the  estate 
^  bear,  then  some  creditor  or  some  other  will  take 
it  M  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think  meet  It  grow- 
^  often  iB  question  what  bishop  shall  have  the  right 
^proving  wills,  and  granting  administration  of  goods. 
'WbCTeih  '^  •which  controversy  the  rule  is 

twoutrfcald    thus,  that  if  the  party  dead  had  at  the 


time   of  his   death  6<wio  noiabilia  in   ffifJIi^jf** 
-,  _.  _  , ,      in  diverse  dio- 

diverse  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  cenes^thenthe 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  SS?*'^?^?^^' 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  where  he  died 
probat  of  his  will,  or  to  grant  the  Uie  admioiA- 
administration  of  his  goods,  as  the  case  ^r^^on. 
felleth  out:  otherwise  the  bishop  of  the  diocess 
where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,   ^jJJJ^before^ 
yet  he  may  refuse   the   executorship,  the  bishop,  if 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he  JSi'ra^Xl 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the  '^*'^* 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or 
papng  legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than  Executor 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refose ;  and  if  r"5ud^enu. 
any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  that  2!  suit  Re- 
did once  refuse  may,  when  they  will,   b^bonds  and 
take  it  upon  them;  and  no  executor  SfR^Jt*^ 
shall  be  farther  charged  with  debts  or  paid.  s.  Serv- 
legacies,  than  the  value  of  the  goods  aHead"w^k- 
come  to  his  hands ;  so  that  he  foresee  that  g^  7.  Shop- 
he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first  debts  to  the  contracts  by 
king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes,  re-  ^^<^ 
cognisances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed,  rent 
unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head  workmen, 
and  lastly,  shop-books  and  contracts  by  word.   For  if 
an  executor  or  administrator  pay  debts  to  others  be- 
fore debts  to  the  king,  or  debts  due  by  bond  before 
those  due  by  record,  or  debts  by  shop-books  and 
contracts  before  those  by  bond,  arrearages  of  rent, 
and  servants'  or  workmen's  wages,  he  shall  pay  the 
same  over  again  to  those  others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  giveth  them  choice,   d^^^  ^^^  j^ 
that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in   egual  d^ree 
equal  degree  of  record  or  speciality,  he  exe^or  may 
may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before  ggn  he**^**  ^ 
any  suit  brought  against  him ;  but  if  please  before 
suit  be  brought  he  must  first  pay  them  menoed ' 
that  get  judgment  against  him. 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the  Anvoneexe- 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com-  as  much  u  all 
panion,  and  any  one  by  himself  may  do  ff^*  dJJJt  be"* 
as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  man's   released  and 
releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods,   IS^he^y 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so  J^    QUiei?^' 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  wise  of  admi- 
enough  to  pay  debts ;  but  it  shall  charge  ^^^^^ 
the  party  himself  that  did  so  release  or  convey. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators,  for  they  have 
but  one  authority  given  them  by  the  bishop  over 
the  goods,  which  authority  being  given  to  many  is 
to  be  executed  by  all  of  them  joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an  Executor 
executor,  the  second  executor  is  execu-  dieth  making 
tor  to  the  first  testator.  the  Scond** 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate,  K^iS*'»!!!!^i 
. ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  -.,  ,  '  be  executor  to 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  the  first  testa- 
executor  or  administrator  to  the  first :  w'sej" th?5' 
but  in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  njinistrator 
call  the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  ad-  his  ?xecuU)r. 
ministration  of  the  first  testator's  goods  gation**£*"*** 
to  his  wife  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  committed  of 
died  intestate ;   always  provided,  that     *  K«x»« 
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that  which  the  executor  did  in  his  life-time,  is  to  be 

In  both  cases    allowed  for  good.     And  so  if  an  admi- 

IxlS^'^i^^lu  nistrator  die  and  make  his  executor,  the 
snail  commit  .    ,         ,     .   .  in 

administra-      executor  of  the  administrator  shall  not 

gSSdSofthe  be  executor  to  the  first  intestate ;  but 
first  intestate,  the  ordinary  must  new  commit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 
If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay 
administra-  debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  own 
taS."**^  ^^  money,  he  may  retain  so  much  of  the 
goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator,  or  intes- 
tate, and  shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy,  is  where  a  man 
administra.^'^  maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  giveth 
taSrSlcatse  ^efi^^^i^^'  ^^  or  they  to  whom  the  lega- 
the  executors  cies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of 
Sly^JJSSI*'^*^  the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
debts  before  his  legacy  ;  and  the  property  of  that 
legacy  or  other  goods  bequeathed  unto 
him,  is  said  to  be  in  him ;  but  he  may  not  enter  nor 
take  his  legacy  without  the  assent  of  the  executors, 
or  one  of  them  ;  because  the  executors  are  charged 
to  pay  debts  before  legacies.  And  if  one  of  them 
assent  to  pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof 


of  his  own  purse,  if  there  be  not  otherwise  snffide^ 
to  pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  J^^^Jj^^ 
of  record  to  the  king«  or  by  bill  and  foredetobyi 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  bi^onnii^ 
servants'  or  workmen's  wages ;  and  not  orcoqtncttbi 
debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed, 
or  contract  by  word ;  for  before  them  legickt  %t{ 
to  be  paid.  , 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  i 

shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  paywhiHii 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  ^S^^^jIJ^ 
first ;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  executso^io 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  or  ^^J^j ! 
a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money  legacy.  J5'g''  ^  ^^ 
But  they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  I 

they  will  to  pay  debts,  if  they  have  not  enoQ|4 
besides.  I 

If  a  man  make  a  will  and  make  no  I 

executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  JjJJi^^^ 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra-  execotur 
tion,  cum  testamento  ttfmexo,  and  take  SJ!SS;cl!f^ 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  beconaAb^. 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort,  HI 
as  the  executor  should  have  done,  if  he 
had  been  named. 
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The  sundry 
sorts  of  the 


All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
oy    revenu  .  ]nnj[^  |,g  ejt[jef  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary,  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such  others 
of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be  invented  for 
supportation  of  the  charges  of  war ;  the  which  as  it 
is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be  long  main- 
tained by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and  receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands ;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of  the  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sherififs. 
The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  be  casual,  or 


uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and  forfettBra,  cbej 
customs,  butlerage,  and  impost,  the  advantages  cook 
ing  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  rrairdiiidl 
clerks  of  the  market,  the  temporalities  of  vtBOtf 
bishoprics,  the  profits  that  grow  liy  the  tenort*  vf 
lands,  and  such  like,  if  there  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  o&tfrJ 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  office  of  hrr  | 
Majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  meta|^ior,  ^  i 
call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  ^<>  ^T  *     -*»»  ' 

like  translation  name  it  Fiseu$,  a  baa-  i 

ket  or  bag,  because  the  whde  receipt  is  fii»fly  | 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  tmall  |vpH  < 
or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  bead  cr  d*- 1 
tern  ;  yet  nevertheless  some  of  the  same  be  fir«  J»i 
immediately  left  in  other  several  places  and  eoaiix  . 
from  whence  they  are  afterwards  earned  by  «1tst  , 
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^aniB,  to  make  op  that  great  lake,  or  sea,  of 
noney* 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
iuDds  be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  proper 
bt  them ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs,  and  for 
3iQ$es  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont  to  be  im- 
w--^«^  mediately  paid  into  the  hanaper  of  the 
^'**'**'*  chancery  :  howbeit  now  of  late  years, 
tU  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any  writ  of 
jo^esant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a  final  concord 
is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench,  or  for  any 
frit  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to 
k  sufiTered  there ;  as  also  all  sums  demandable,  either 
for  licence  of  alineation  to  be  made  of  lands  holden 
is  chief,  or  for  the  pardon  of  any  such  alienation, 
ilready  made  without  licence,  together  with  the 
mean  profits  that  be  forfeited  for  that  offence  and 
trespass,  have  been  stayed  in  the  way  to  the 
nui  office  is  hanaper,  and  been  let  to  farm,  upon 
^Jj^^of  assurance  of  three  hundred  pound  of 
"'**''  yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
«ver  and  above  that  casual  commodity,  that  was 
Irand  to  be  answered  in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in 
the  ten  years,  one  with  another,  next  before  the 
i&aking  of  the  same  lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is  now 
itill  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  portions, 
not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open  terms  of 
St  Michael,  and  St  Hilary,  of  Easter,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont 
tob€,in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there. 
And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only 
^sSeef  ^  matter  and  subject  about  which  this 
farmer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is 
to  rate  or  compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to 
her  Majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are 
either  made  without  licence,  or  to  be  made  by 
licence,  if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for 
common  recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied, 
though  they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may 
therefore  very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the 
^ce  of  compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the 
•dTancement  of  her  Majesty's  commodity  in  this 
I»rt  of  her  prerogative,  or  the  respect  of  private 
hiere,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  dissever 
this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to  mayhem 
the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor  purpose  to 
%ute. 

^  But  for  a  full  institution  of  the  ser- 

thedit^rDe.    vice  as   it   now  standeth,  howsoever 
[2^^P*f    some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 
hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour 
to  »et  down  as  followeth. 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  alien- 
ations, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but  are 
tiso  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves :  secondly, 
that  the  modem  and  present  exercise  of  this  ofllce, 
^  more  commendable  than  was  the  former  usage : 
vA  lastly,  tliat  as  her  Majesty  hath  received  great 

P^fit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a  moderate  hand, 

^tn  time  to  time  reap  the  like,  and  that  without 
jost  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 

1^  As  the  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 

^({htstrmlje  ^  eitlicr  immediately  holden  in  chief, 


or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen:  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sutidry  sorts.  For 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held  of 
her  Majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here,  either 
upon  the  licence,  before  the  alienation  is  made,  or 
else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made  without 
licence.  But  generally  for  every  final  concord  of 
lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  covenant,  tear- 
raniia  charttB,  or  other  writ,  upon  which  it  may  be 
orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here  upon  the 
original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held  of  the  queen, 
or  of  any  other  person;  if  at  the  least  the  lands  be 
of  such  value,  as  they  may  yield  the  due  fine.  And 
likewise  for  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  com- 
mon recovery  is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to 
be  rated  there  upon  the  writ  original,  if  the  lands 
comprised  therein  be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of 
her  prerogative,  that  is  to  say,  in  chie(  or  of  her 
royal  person. 

So  that  I  am  hereby  enforced,  for  The  king's 
avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve-  tenant  tn  chief 
rally,  first  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of  alien  without 
lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the  "<^*^^ 
fines  upon  the  suing  forth  of  writs  original.     That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient  time 
alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  licence,  it  ap- 
peareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  III.  cap.  12,  where  it 
is  thus  written :  "  Whereas  divers  do 
complain,  that  the  lands,  holden  of  the 
king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without  licence,  have 
been  seized  into  the  king's  hands  for  such  alien- 
ation, and  holden  as  forfeit :  the  king  shall  not  hold 
them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case,  but  granteth  that, 
upon  such  alienations,  there  shall  be  reasonable 
fines  taken  in  the  chancery  by  due  process." 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this 
statute,  the  oflfence  of  such  alienation,  without  li- 
cence, was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant  did 
forfeit  the  land  thereby;  and  consequently  that  he 
found  great  favour  there  by  this  statute,  to  be 
reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  Assis. 
pari.  17  et  26,  Ass.  pari.  37,  which  also  is  repeated 
by  Hankf.  14  H.  4,  fol.  3.  in  which  year  Magna 
Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands  without  licence, 
as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other  lord :  yet  foras- 
much as  it  appeareth  not  by  what  statute  the  law 
was  then  changed,  I  had  rather  believe,  with  old 
judge  Thorpe  and  late  justice  Stanford,  that  even  at 
the  common  law,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  aa 
from  the  beginning  of  our  tenures,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  English  monarchy,  it  was  accounted 
an  ofiTence  in  the  king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  with- 
out the  royal  and  express  licence. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is  wont 
to  be  said  "pro  transgressione  in  hac  parte  facta:" 
but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the  records  in 
tlic  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb.  4,  a  pre- 
cedent of  a  "  capias  in  manum  regis  terras  alienatas 
sine  liceutia  regis,"  and  that  namely  of  the  manor 
of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  whereof  Robert  Cesterton 
was  then  the  king's  tenant  in  chief.     But  were  it 
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that,  as  they  say,  this  began  first  20  Hen.  III.  yet 
it  is  above  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
of  equal  if  not  more  antiquity  than  Magna  Charta 
itself,  and  the  rest  of  our  most  ancient  laws ;  the 
which  never  found  assurance  by  parliament,  until 
the  time  of  King  £dw.  I.  who  may  be  therefore 
worthily  called  our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 
Theflnefor  ^^^  therefore   to  proceed  to  the 

alienation  is  reason  and  equity  of  exacting  these 
moderate.  ^         »  ■»      -i,         .  .<•» 

fines  for  such  abenations,  it  standeth 

thus :  when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth 
to  have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of 
all  the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands 
within  his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject 
to  hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be  made 
owner  of  the  same.  And  therefore  his  gift  has  this 
secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if  his  tenant 
and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same  without  his 
kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king,  or  to  his  successors,  that  first  gave  them : 
and  that  also  was  the  very  cause,  as  I  take  it,  why 
they  were  anciently  seised  into  the  king's  hands  as 
forfeited  by  such  alienation,  until  the  making  of  the 
said  statute,  1  Edw.  III.  which  did  qualify  that 
rigour  of  the  former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being  lord 
of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought  not 
only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every  alien- 
ation of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  implied 
intention,  re-have  the  lands  of  his  tenants  dying 
without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  out  never  so 
many  years  agone,  and  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange  possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to  be 
levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  king's 
licence.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and  forcible, 
so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  fine  itself 
most  open  and  apparent ;  for  how  easy  a  thing  is  it 
to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  lands  for  ever 
vnth  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
pardon  P  Or  otherwise,  how  tolerable  is  it  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  that  pardon,  with  the  only  cost  of  a 
third  part  thereof,  timely  and  beforehand  bestowed 
upon  a  licence  P 

The  antiquity  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustom- 
SSn"fflnM  ^^^y  P*^^  ^^^  *^®  purchasing  of  writs 
upon  wriu  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
original.  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  therefore  think  that  they 

also  grew  up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop 
wherein  they  be  forged ;  or,  tf  you  will,  with  the 
first  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice 
itself. 

For  when  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts  of 
ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in  suit 
one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only 
to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but  also  to 
appoint  places  and  ofllcers  for  safe  custody  of  the 
records    that  concerned    not  himself:    by  which 


means  each  man  might  Ixddly  both  crave  and  have 
law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials  also  to 
maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  for  ever  afte^  to 
the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all  hit  postetit;  I 
it  was  consonant  to  good  reason,  that  the  lieoefit<tt 
subject  should  render  some  small  portion  of  his  gna 
as  well  towards  th'e  maintenance  of  this  his  ova  to 
great  commodity,  as  for  the  supportation  of  thv" 
king's  expense,  and  the  reward  of  the  labour  <4 
them  that  were  wholly  employed  for  his  profit 

And  therefore  it  was  well  said  by  uol  M.H^ 
Littleton,  34  H.  VI.  foL  38,  that  the  ^^ 
chancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make  vrittkj 
without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and  seal  ol 
them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you  may  bt«^ 
assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  extant  among  tht 
records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  III.  Memb,  9,  that  SiiMB 
Hales  and  others  gave  unto  him  their  king  "  tmm 
palfiredum  pro  summonendo  Richardofilio  et]uEr^de 
Willielmi  de  Hanred,  quod  teneat  finem  fattoM 
coram  justiciariis  apud  Northampton  inter  dksam 
Willi elmum  et  patrem  dicti  Amoldi  de  fe«do  ■ 
Barton."  And  besides  that,  in  cbtatu  de  Aum^  I, '2, 
et  7,  regis  Johaunis^  fines  were  diversely  pud  to  the 
king,  upon  the  purchase  writs  of  mort  d^auBcefio; 
dower,  pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitioos,  trid 
by  juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 

Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  procuttA 
for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty  poanib  srj 
more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  atid  eight  penre. 
is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to  fine ;  and  so  (or 
every  hundred  marks  more  a  noUe ;  and  hkewiw 
upon  every  writ  called  a  precipe  of  lands,  esceediaf 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  gins 
to  a  fine  ;  and  for  every  other  five  marks  by  ytat, 
moreover  another  noble,  as  it  is  set  jq^j^i^ii 
forth  20  Rich.  II.  abridged  both  by 
justice  Fitzherbert,  and  justice  Brooke;  tnd  B117 
also  appear  in  the  old  *'  Natura  Brevinrn,"  tai 
the  Register,  which  have  a  proper  writ  of  deceij*, 
formed  upon  the  case,  where  a  man  did,  in  tbe 
name  of  another,  purchase  such  a  writ  in  the  ck» 
eery  without  his  knowledge  and  consent 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted  ta^ 
passeth  freely ;  not  for  fear  of  the  words  in  MsfM 
Charta,  *<  Nulli  vendemus  justitiam  vel  rectum."  w 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  isitt; 
brought ;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough  vitk- 
out  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  bf  Ucw 
to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of  a 
man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth  chsf^ 
ter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted  dtf^, 
and  without  giring  any  thing  for  it;  which  last  !<}> 
rather  note,  because  it  may  be  well  gatbei«d  lbet<i>*i 
that  even  then  all  those  other  wriU  did  lawfiilljr  ^ 
swer  their  due  fines:  for  otherwise  the  likef*^ 
hibition  would  have  been  published  against  thfo^ 
as  was  in  this  case  of  the  inquisition  itsell 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  sb^ 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  1a&6 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  partof  oneyear*$v»loc«^ 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  tbe  thing  ihit 
is  demanded  by  the  writ 
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gf^  ^  Neither  has  this  office  of  ours  •  ori- 

ne  word  of   ginally  to  meddle  with  the  fines  of  any 

r'  [?«cems  Other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only 
omitted  ^g  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the 
lit  of  covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we 
eal  not  with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands 
Dfden  in  chiefs  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself; 
It  only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  licence  for 
le  alienation,  fbr  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
9t  is  answered;  as  Che  statute  32  H.  VIII.  cap.  1. 
ftth  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it;  albeit 

IV  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made  parcel  of  the 
treel  ferm  also ;  and  therefore  I  will  here  close  up 
«  fiiat  part,  and  tmfold  the  second. 

VscfODd  Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm 
ui  of  this      and  ofike,  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the 

levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
itry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery  of 
nds  halden  in  chief,  no  doquet  for  licence  to  alien, 
m  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made,  could  be 
uehased  and  gotten  without  an  oath  called  an 

affidavit,  therein  first  taken  either  before 

oB  Cues  •        •         •  i.         •  «    . 

■poaoath.  some  justice  of  assize,  or  master  of  the 
chancery,  for  the  true  discovery  of  the 
etriy  vahie  of  the  lands  comprised  in  every  of  the 
taie ;  in  which  doing  if  a  man  shall  consider  on 
R  one  side  the  care  and  severity  of  the  law,  that 
oold  not  be  satisfied  without  an  oath  ;  and  on  the 
hti  side  the  assurance  of  the  truth  to  be  had  by 
»  religious  an  affirmation  as  an  oath  is,  he  will 
wily  believe  that  nothing  could  be  added  unto  that 
fder,  either  for  the  ready  despatch  of  the  subject, 
r  for  the  uttermost  advancement  of  the  king's  profit. 
Qt ''  quid  verba  audiam,  cum  ikcta  videam  P"  Much 
ml  to  the  swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign 
Uh  ensued  thereof.  For  on  the  one  side  the  jus- 
QM  of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
^tAt,  that  preferred  the  recognitions  of  final  con- 
Ndi  taken  in  their  circuit :  and  the  masters  of  the 
IttBcery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud  of  so- 
otoff  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their  clients' 
bses  here  at  Westminster ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
g:ht  and  lewd  persons,  especially,  that  the  exactor 
rtbe  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examin- 
^  of  them  for  taking  thereof,  were  as  easily  subom- 
i  to  make  an  affidavit  for  money,  as  post-horses  and 
ickneys  are  taken  to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover 

V  *  insomuch  that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt 
1  South wark,  Shoreditch.  or  Tothil-Stftet,  to  de- 
»e  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  Ijring  in 
H  north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm. 
Here  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
u&e  io  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
tttter  meaned :  And  thus  **  consuetudinem  peccandi 
f«t  mnltitndo  peccantium.*'  For  the  removing  of 
'^h  cormption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
*T9  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
^  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  entreated 
^Itave  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their  clerks'  writ- 
er: and  that  one  special  master  of  the  chancery 
^Id  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this  office,  and  to 
*kt  the  oaths  concerning  the  matters  that  come 
>i^hn :  who  might  not  only  reject  such  as  for  just 


causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworA,  but  might  also  in- 
struct and  admonish  in  the  weight  of  an  oath,  those 
others  that  are  fit  to  pass  and  perform  it :  and  for- 
asmuch as  thereby  it  must  needs  fall  out  very  often, 
that  either  there  was  no  man  ready  and  at  hand  that 
could  with  knowledge  and  good  c<mscience  under- 
take the  oath,  or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as 
were  present,  and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly 
value  of  the  lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree 
to  pay  a  reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to 
adventure  the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of 
their  oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery :  It 
was  also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  depu- 
ties, should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and 
agree  with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all 
of  them. 

How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  increased 
by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserve,  as  I  have  already 
plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  this  discourse :  but  in 
the  mean  while  I  am  to  note  first,  that  the  fear  of 
common  perjury,  growing  by  a  daily  and  over-usual 
acquaintance  with  an  oath,  by  little  and  little  raseth 
out  that  most  reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof, 
which  ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby 
for  a  great  part  cut  ofiT  and  clean  removed :  then 
that  the  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
Majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of  the 
clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of  the 
suit :  and  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the  benefit 
of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the  passage  of  this 
his  business,  hath  also  this  good  assurance,  that  he 
is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no  means  can  be  at  any 
loss,  as  seeing  well  enough,  that  if  the  composition 
be  over-hard  and  heavy  for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his 
pleasure,  relieve  himself  by  recourse  to  his  oath ; 
which  also  is  no  more  than  the  ancient  law  and 
custom  of  the  realm  hath  required  at  his  hands. 
And  the  self-same  thing  is  moreover,  that  I  may 
shortly  deliver  it  by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular 
comfort  of  the  executioners  of  this  office,  a  pleasant 
seasoning  of  all  the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains, 
when  they  shall  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  doing  of  any  oppression  or  wrong ;  but  it  is 
also  a  most  necessary  instruction  and  document  for 
them,  that  even  as  her  Majesty  hath  made  them 
dispensators  of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her 
people,  so  it  behoveth  them  to  show  themselves 
peregrincUoregf  even  and  equal  distributers  of  the 
same ;  and,  as  that  most  honourable  lord  and  rever- 
end sage  counsellor,  the  •  late  lord  .  r^^ 
Burleigh,  late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  safeascer- 
myself,  to  deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  date  of  this 
good  dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  writing, 
her  loving  subjects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  par-  The  part  of 
ticularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  **^^  ^*®*^*^ 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  besides  the  fermours  deputies,  which  at 
this  day  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the  doctor 
of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver,  who  alone 
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handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks,  that  be  em- 
ployed severally,  as  anon  you  shall  perceive ;  and 
by  these  persons  the  whole  proceeding  in  this  charge 
is  thus  performed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment 
ujrai  fln^  o(  a  final  concord  npon  any  writ  of  cove- 
nant finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be  taken 
by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those  lands 
be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  same 
justice ;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  signed 
with  the  hand-writing  of  that  justice,  carried  by  the 
cursitor  in  chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands 
do  lie,  and  by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon 
drawn  and  engrossed  in  parchment ;  which,  having 
the  same  value  indorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is 
brought,  together  with  the  said  paper  that  doth  war- 
rant it,  into  this  office :  and  there  first  the  doctor, 
conferring  together  the  paper  and  writ,  indorseth  his 
name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the  value 
thereof:  then  forasmuch  as  the  valuation  thereof  is 
already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the  receiver, 
who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that  is  due,  after  the 
rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and  indorseth  the  payment 
thereof  upon  the  same  writ  accordingly :  this  done, 
the  same  writ  is  brought  to  the  second  clerk,  who 
entereth  it  into  a  several  book,  kept  only  for  final 
writs  of  covenant,  together  with  the  yearly  value,  and 
the  rate  of  the  money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the 
party  that  made  the  affidavit,  and  of  the  justice  that 
took  it ;  and  at  the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  se- 
cret mark  of  his  said  entry ;  lastly,  that  writ  is  de- 
livered to  the  deputies,  who  seeing  that  all  the 
premises  be  orderly  performed,  do  also  indorse  their 
own  names  upon  the  same  writ  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  custos  brevtum,  from  him  to  the  queen's  silver, 
then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed,  and  so  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  court.  But  if  no  affidavit  be 
already  made  touching  the  value,  then  is  the  writ  of 
covenant  brought  first  to  the  deputies  ready  drawn 
and  engrossed  :  and  then  is  the  value  made  either 
by  composition  had  with  them  without  any  oath,  or 
else  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor ;  if  by  compo- 
sition, then  one  of  the  deputies  setteth  down  the 
yearly  value,  so  agreed  upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  back- 
side of  the  writ;  which  value  the  doctor  causeth 
one  of  the  clerks  to  write  on  the  top  of  the  back- 
side of  the  writ,  as  the  cursitor  did  in  the  former, 
and  after  that  the  doctor  indorseth  his  own  name 
underneath  it,  and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of 
the  receiver,  of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and 
of  the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.  But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  indorse  that  value  ac- 
cordingly, and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his  name  as 
before;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same  course 
through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 
upon  writs  of  covenant  that  be  finable  :  the  like 
entry.  whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in  pass- 

ing of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in  cliief :   sav- 


ing that  they  be  entered  into  an<^er  book«  esspeeUUy 
appointed  for  them  and  for  licences  and  pardons  <ii 
alienations ;  and  the  like  is  now  sererally  done  with 
the  writs  o£r^ntry  of  landa  not  bo  holden :  which 
writs  of  covenant  or  entry  not  finaUe,  thus  it  is 
done :  an  affidavit  is  made  either  before  MMne  such 
justice,  or  before  the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands, 
comprised  in  the  writ,  be  not  worth  mbore  forty 
shillings  by  the  year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now 
here  can  be  no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to 
have  no  fine  at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the 
doctor  indorse  his  name,  and  cause  the  younger, 
or  third  clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into 
a  third  book,  purposely  kept  for  tho«e  only  vriCf, 
and  also  to  indorse  it  thus,  **  finis  nollas :  **  That 
done,  it  receiveth  the  names  of  &e  depaties»  indorsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to  the  nuc/of  hrtrtMm 
as  the  rest.  Upon  every  doquet  for  licence  of  alien- 
ation, or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the  party 
is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound  vith  the  . 
deputies,  or  to  make  aflldavit  touching  the  yeoi^ 
value ;  which  being  known  once  and  set  down,  thr 
doctor  describeth  his  name,  the  receiver  taketh  the 
money  after  the  due  rate  and  proportion;  the  •^ 
cond  clerk  entereth  the  doquet  or  warrant  into  the 
book  that  is  proper  for  them,  and  for  the  wnta  of 
entry,  with  a  notice  also,  whether  it  paaseth  by  o^ 
or  by  composition:  then  do  the  deputies  sign  it 
with  their  hands,  and  so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  depotr 
of  Mr.  Bacon,  clerk  of  the  licences,  whcae  ch»i^ 
it  is  to  procure  the  land  of  the  lord  chancellor,  soJ 
consequently  the  great  seal  for  every  such  licence  or 
pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched,  the  proce«iii»? 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits;  for  upooferft-itei* 
also  there  is  an  agreement  made  nere 
when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation  hath  bem 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  qneea'e 
licence  ;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other  cases,  caie  wholr 
year's  profit  be  commonly  payable  upon  soch  a  par^ 
don,  yet  where  the  alienation  is  made  by  devise  in 
a  last  will  only,  the  third  part  of  these  profits  if 
there  demandable,  by  special  provision  thereof  madif 
in  the  statute  34  H.  VIII.  c,  5.  but  yet 
every  way  the   yearly  profits  of  the     ^*^^^ 
lands  so  aliened  without  licence,  and 
lost  even  from  the  time  of  the  writ  of  scire  faci*^ 
or  inquisition  thereupon  returned  into  the  exchequrr. 
until  the  jtime  that  the  party  shall  come  hither  to 
sue  forth  his  charter  of  pardon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in  fomer 
ages  did  grievously  press  him  :  the  one  before  the 
institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other  »ithciiee:*>r 
in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it  is  judged  4S  K. 
III.  Fitzh.  forfait  18,  the  mean  profita  weie  ffe- 
cisely  answered  after  the  rate  and  propOftioK  ftr 
diem,  even  from  the  time  of  the  alienatioa  ^adk 
Again,  whereas  before  the  receipt  of  them  iollia 
office,  they  were  assessed  by  the  affidavit  it9m  tbt 
time  of  the  inquisition  found,  ortcire/aetatntatteri 
now  not  so  much  at  any  time  as  the  one  halt  *^ 
many  times  not  the  sixth  part  of  them  hr  i 
Here  therefore,  above  the  rest,  is  gteat  i 
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•how  favour  and  merciful  dealing :  because  it  many 
boKt  hxppenelh,  that  either  through  the  remote 
(hreJling  of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  neg- 
hgnct  or  eriX  practice  of  under-sheriffs  and  their 
Uiiifls,  the  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
ngtu  or  ten  years'  vhole  profits  of  his  lands,  before 
he  cDOMlh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
siAh  against  him :  other  times  an  alienation  made 
viiihoui  licence  is  discovered  when  the  present  owner 
«f  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his  lands  be 
holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  tiroes  also  some  man 
conclodelh  himself  to  have  such  a  tenure  by  his  own 
mng  forth  of  a  special  writ  of  livery,  or  by  causeless 
frocuring  a  licence,  or  pardon,  for  his  alienation, 
vhen  in  tmth  the  lands  be  not  either  holden  at  all 
of  her  Migesty,  or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  socage,  or  by  knight's  service  at  the 
Bost  In  which  cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extre- 
miry  should  be  rigorously  urged  and  taken,  espe- 
oalJy  where  the  years  be  many,  the  party  should  be 
driven  to  his  utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a 
IBirchsse,  or  more,  of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 
^^^'*^  chief,  fdlowing  of  process  for  such 
alienation  made,  as  also  about  the  call- 
id;  upon  aherifls  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bring- 
M%  in  of  the  parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  there- 
Ibfp  the  first  and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of 
vhoiB  I  had  not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly 
and  in  a  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on  work. 

Th  diich  ^^^  *^  *^  ^  *^  *"^  *^"*®  happen,  as, 
tfhimttnu  notwithstanding  the  best  endeavour,  it 
Siefwhen\«  ^^y  *°^  ^^  happen,  that  the  process, 
aiMdcrroDe*  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
'^^'  not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was 

Erected,  but  haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is 
Mt  of  right  to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief, 
that  is  objected  against ;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and 
Kfaer  good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under 
tlie  bands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  quounquef  and 
^th  salto  jure  dtminw.  Usage  and  deceivable 
ainoer  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
'ipecially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one  place 
IxHb  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands  not  so 
holden,  alieneth  the  lands  not  holden :  seeing  that 
tc  cannot  appear  by  record  nor  otherwise,  without 
^^  express  declaration  and  evidences  of  the  party 
Mmftelf^  whether  they  be  the  same  lands  that  be 
Holden,  or  others.  And  therefore  albeit  the  party 
frieved  thereby  may  have  some  reason  to  complain 
^  an  nntrue  charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an 
BAJust  vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that 
*av,  which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath 
bond,  where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
t^e  two  and  twenty  shillings  in  the  whole  charge, 
^  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care,  which  he 
to  tbe  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the  writ  of  cer^ 
^*^m  in  the  exchequer ;  wherein  besides  all  his 
I^r,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings  at  the  least, 
^  sometimes  twice  so  much,  before  he  could  find 
(lie  means  to  be  deUvered. 

fsAi^tor  Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole 

JJ^«Ji!V  COT-    order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  par- 
vou  1.  2  Q 


ticularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensuing,  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  office  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counter- 
rolments,  whereof  each,  runnipg  through  the  hands 
and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several  persons, 
is  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of 
falsehood;  so  as  with  a  general  conspiracy  of  all 
those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the  ac- 
counts in  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  aflfairs  of  her 
Majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded  and  built, 
that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in  some  one  or 
twain  cannot  do  any  great  harm,  unless  the  rest  of 
the  company  be  also  poisoned  by  their  contagion. 
And  surely,  as  Cicero  said,  **  Nullum  est  tam  des- 
peratum  collegium,  in  quo  non  unus  e  multis  sit 
Sana  mente  prceditus."  Secondly,  that  here  is  great 
use  both  of  discretion,  learning,  and  integrity :  of 
discretion,  I  say,  for  examining  the  de-  inequality  of 
grees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  be  im-  ratn  justifl- 
parted  diversly,  and  for  discerning  the 
valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or  shire,  but  in 
each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm ;  and  that  not 
of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every  kind,  nature,  and 
degree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and  to  the  end  that  all 
due  quality  of  rates  be  not  suddenly  charged  with 
infidehty,  and  condemned  for  corruption ;  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  favour  is  here  sometimes  right  worthily 
bestowed,  not  only  in  a  general  regard  of  the  per- 
son, by  which  every  man  ought  to  have  a  good 
pennyworth  of  his  own,  but  more  especially  also  and 
with  much  distinction :  for  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  judge  *  P^rao"- 
of  the  land,  an  officer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance 
of  the  tenure,  or  a  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think, 
to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
pole  of  special  grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as 
served  in  the  wars  have  been  permitted,  by  many 
statutes,  to  alien  their  lands  of  this  nature,  without 
suing,  out  of  any  licence.  All  those  of  the  chancery 
have  claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet  therefore  do  still  look  to 
be  easily  fined :  yea  the  favourites  ib  court,  and  as 
many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordinary,  take  it  un- 
kindly if  they  have  not  more  than  market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may  ^  ^^' 

justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  more  or 
less ;  for  as  the  writs  do  commonly  report  the  land 
by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable,  for  the 
eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that  those  numbers  do 
exceed  the  very  content  and  true  quantity  of  the 
lands  themselves  *,  so  in  some  counties  they  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  admeasurement  by  acre :  and 
thereby,  for  the  most  part,  the  writs  of  those  shires 
and  counties  do  contain  twice  or  thrice  so  many 
acres  more  than  the  land  hath.  In  some  places  the 
lands  do  lie  open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so 
valuable  as  if  they  were  enclosed :  and  not  only  in 
one  and  the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  self- 
same lordship,  parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their 
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divers  degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of 
their  fertility  or  barrenness:  wherein  how  great 
odds  and  variety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever  place 
that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  charg«aHe  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of  de- 
fence against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for  their 
lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or  because 
of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made 
upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as  namely  westward,  their 
yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their  value 
to  her  Majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this  day  im- 
proved at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less  gain  by 
fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in  other 
places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 
The  manner  "^^^  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 

or the  assur-  ance  of  the  land  itself  is  likewise  vari- 
^^^  able,  and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse 

consideration  and  value  :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole 
year's  value,  'together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof, 
is  due  to  be  paid;  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
more  favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third 
part  of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  licence  or  writ  of 
entry,  or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of 
covenant,  is  to  be  demanded. 

A  licence  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bargain 
and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  subject 
Sometimes  upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the 
purchaser  is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery, 
and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of  payments  more  to  bt 
favoured,  than  he  which  bringeth  but  one  single  pay 
for  all  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same  land 
soffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners  within  one 
term,  Or  other  small  compass  of  time ;  by  which 
return  much  profit  cometh  to  her  Majesty,  though 
the  party  fee;^  of  some  favour  in  that  doing. 

Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
cOTvly£i?Li.  P«r'»  '<>  behold  to  what  end  the  con- 
veyances of  land  be  delivered :  seeing 
that  sometimes  it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without 
any  alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
sometimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a  lease 
for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  upon  which 
no  yearly  rent  is  reserved  ;  or  to  grant  a  reversion, 
or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease,  or  estate,  that 
yieldeth  no  rent.  Sometimes  the  land  is  given  in 
mortgage  only,  with  full  intention  to  be  redeemed 
within  one  year,  six  months,  or  a  lesser  time. 
Many  assurances  do  also  pass  to  godly  and  charita- 
XAe  uses  alone ;  and  it  happeneth  not  seldomt  that, 
to  avoid  the  yearly  oath,  for  averment  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  some  estate  for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and 
not  subject  to  forfeiture,  for  the  alienation  that 
Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  oflfer  to  sue  a  pardon 
nncompelled  before  the  time;  in  all  which  some 
mitigation  of  the  uttermost  value  may  well  and 
1  E  III  c  1-2  ^^^^'^'^y  ^®  offered,  the  rather  for  that 
the  statute,  IB.  HI.  cap.   12,  willeth, 


that  in  this  service  generally  a  Tcaaoaabld  fine  shall 
be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  roisclaim,  and  forgeAfbl-  Error  xui 
neas,  do  now  and  then  become  aoilora  mi<a>iag 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rfgow:  for  I  have 
sttndry  tinea  observed,  that  an  assnmictf,  bdaf 
passed  through  for  a  competent  ftoe,  hath  cosk 
back  again  by  renson  of  some  ortraighc,  aad  the 
party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  wiltim  m  wink 
after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  foDower  of  the 
cause,  unskilfblly  thrusteth  into  the  writ,  botk  tbf 
uttermost  quantity  or  more  of  the  land,  and  tlie  fafi 
rent  also  that  is  given  for  it  r  or  else  settetli  dova 
an  entierty,  where  bat  a  moiety,  a  third,  4»r  fimHh 
part  only  was  to  be  passed ;  or  eaoseth  a  bargain 
and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when  nothhigpMsed  thereby, 
because  a  fine  had  transferred  the  land  betbrei  er 
else  enrolleth  it  within  the  six  raon^ ;  whereat, 
before  the  end  of  those  raonthe,  the  land  was  hrooglR 
home  to  the  first  owner,  by  r^ayment  of  the  nooey 
for  which  it  was  engaged.  In  wbicli  and  anay 
other  like  cases,  the  client  will  rather  ehoooe  tm  pn 
a  moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged,  thaa 
to  undertake  a  costly  plen  in  the  exchequer,  lor 
reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amias.  I  take 
it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafo  a  paidon,  after 
the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  Keenee,  to  him  tlot 
without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath  slipped  a  term  w 
two  months,  by  for^tting  to  purchase  h!«  liocnee. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  thfe  tn^blaia- 
able  inequality  of  fines  and  r«tes;  bot  as  I  mean: 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so  not  doubting  lot 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satiafectioo  of  sa(k 
as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  tia  that  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no  doubt  a 
good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be  used,  I 
resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  affirming  that  there 
is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  nse  of  good 
learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the  laaiiilbM 
sorts  of  tenures  and  estates ;  to  make  eonstnictMo 
of  grants,  conveyances,  and  willa,  and  to  sotmd  the 
validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries,  licences,  and  par- 
dons :  as  also  to  decipher  the  manifold  digfata  and 
subtleties  that  are  daily  offiered  to  defraud  her  Ma- 
jesty in  this  her  most  ancient  and  due  prerogatfre. 
and  finally  to  handle  many  other  matters,  which 
this  purpoise  will  not  permit  me  to  reeomit  af  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said,  of  integrrty 
throughout  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  dben- 
tion  are  no  better  than  armata  ftequiiia^  and  ticiddqg 
else  but  detestable  craft  and  donble  villatiy. 

And  now  as  you  have  seen  that  these  e)ei%a'wnt 
not  their  full  task  of  labour  daring  the  tiime  «f  die 
open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon  to  he 
occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  hoMen  hf  Ae 
tenure  of  prerogaf  iv*e,  be  contrnually  made,  aad  tint 
by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  alt  are  nol^aKtlk 
first,  to  be  found  of  record;  and  yet  fbrfteanct 
part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  eodt  tte  i 
of  this  oflUce  do,  in  the  time  of  fbe  vacatiov^  i 
to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of-llie  < 
king's  bench,  as  of  the  common  pleat  and  i 
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irhenea  tbey  extract  notes  not  only  of  inqaisition^ 
DooimoQ  re€OT«riea«  and  indentures  of  bargains  and 
BUec^  that  cannot  bat  be  of  rt^oord,  but  also  of  such 
froflJDients,  exchanges,  gifts  by  will,  and  indentures 
d  coTenants  to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chie( 
IS  MY  first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of 
pfeord,  and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office 
V  inqmsitioBi  that  is  of  record;  all  which  are 
ideated  into  apt  book^  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
PRueiabraDcer  of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  exchequer, 
0  the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
tfoa  them,  aa  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
hal  concorda  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of  the 
ioea  doth  oonyey  unto  hinu 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
kgreea  t sceUeth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
(vcaent  advancement  of  her  Majesty's  commodity, 
nul  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
fivoTciy  of  ten  urea  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
ivakwg  of  anch  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and  by 
ivtiTing  a  great  many  that  were  more  than  half  dead^ 

Tke  fees  or  aliowanees,  that  are  termly  given  to 
ilieae  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompence 
bf  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit;  b&. 
Esose  they  be  not  certain  but  arbitrary,  at  the  good 
^lositre  of  those  honourable  persons  that  have  the 
bpensation  of  the  same:  howbeit  hitherto  each 
Itpoty  and  the  receiver  haih  received  twenty 
i^ciQnds  for  his  travail  in  each  term,  only  the  doctor 
tistb  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross,  but  is  alto- 
gether paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party  or  suitor; 
0d  the  derka  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  mean  also^ 
lor  their  entries,  discharges,  and  some  other  writings, 
^deM  that  termly  fSee  which  they  are  allowed. 

yf^  But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny, 

besides  their  knpwn  allowance^  they  buy 
It  &t  the  dearest  price  that  may  be;  I  mean  the 
tkipwreck  of  comscience,  and  with  the  irrecoverable 
k»»  of  theic  honesty  and  credit ;  and  therefore  since 
li  itppearetb  which  way  each  of  these  hath  his 
ftwixd,  let  us  also  examine  that  increase  of  benefit 
lod  gain,  which  is  brought  to  her  Majesty  by  the 
niention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term  1589,  being  the  last 
rpcn  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
Me  earl  of  Leicester,  which  also  was  to  expire  at 
ht  feast  ef  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Usiy  1590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  officers 
ibove  remembered  thought  it,  for  good  causes,  their 
luties  to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
ard  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
Hits  of  theee  finances,  paid  into  the  hanaper  dur- 
ag  every  of  the  six  years  before  the  beginning  of 
3kc  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred  with 
the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yearly  taken  during 
t^c  six  last  years  before  the  determination  of  the 
teste.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that  in  all 
tk«e  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise,  there 
b»d  been  raised  only  12798^.  15«.  7d.  ob.  and  in 
^se  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full  sum  of 
32160/.  48,  lOd.  qu.  and  so  in  all  19362/,  2s.  2d. 
oti.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those  former  six 
ftari.  But  because  it  may  be  said,  that  all  this 
««Tei»e  redottnded  to  the  gain  of  the  fermour  only,  I 
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must  add,  that  during  all  the  time  of  tlie  demise,  he 
answered  300/.  rent,  of  yearly  increase,  above  all 
that  profit  of  2133/.  28.  7d.  qu.  which  had  been 
yearly  and  casually  made  in  the  sixteen  years  one 
with  another  next  before ;  the  which,  in  the  term 
of  fourteen  ye^s,  for  so  long  these  profits  have  been 
demised  by  three  several  leases,  did  bring  4200/,  to 
her  Majesty's  coflfers.  I  say  yearly ;  which  may 
seem  strange,  that  a  casual  and  thereby  uncertain 
profit  should  yearly  be  all  one :  but  indeed  such  was 
the  won^us  handling  thereoi^  that  the  profit  was 
yearly  neither  more  nor  less  to  her  Majesty,  how- 
soever it  mig^t  casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that 
did  receive  it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered 
year  by  year  1152/,  16#.  8^.  the  lieenees  and  par- 
dons 934/.  3f .  1 1  dL  qu.  and  the  mean  rates  46/.  2s.  in 
aQ  2133/.  2s.  7d.  qu.  without  increase  or  dimlimtion. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  Miyeaty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remanent  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only  then 
six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half,  to 
come^  paying  for  it  the  «um  of  3000/,  hei*  Majesty 
did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  full  sum  of 
1173/.  15<.  Sd.  ob.  above  the  said  3000/,  above  the 
rent  of  3649/.  I3s.  lOd.  ob.  qu,  proportionably  due 
for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees  and  other  reprises. 
Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase  to  her 
Majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds  of  this 
small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the  banks  thereof 
and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as  well  in  the 
hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal,  which  yield- 
ing 20*.  4d.  towards  her  Majesty  for  every  licence 
atid  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advantage  her  high<^ 
ness  during  those  fourteen  years,  the  sum  of  3721/. 
6*.  ob.  qu.  more  than  without  that  demise  she  waa 
like  to  have  found.  As  also  in  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries,  pnd  in  the  exchequer  itself:  where,  by 
reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived  through  the 
only  labours  of  these  officers,  both  the  sums  for 
respect  of  homage  be  increased,  and  the  profits  of 
wardships,  primer  seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and 
liveries,  cannot  but  be  much  advanced.  And  so  her 
Majesty's  self  hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the 
full  sum  of  8736/.  5#.  5e/.  ob.  qu.  not  comprising 
those  profits  in  the  exchequer  and  court  of  wards, 
the  very  certainty  whereof  lieth  not  in  the  know- 
ledge of  these  oflUcers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of 
that  great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  bis  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which  one  year  with 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half^  I 
suppose  to  have  been  2263/.  or  thereabouts ;  and  so 
in  all  about  27158/.  above  all  his  costs  and  ex- 
penses. The  which  albeit  I  do  here  report  only  for 
the  justification  of  the  service  in  this  place ;  yet 
who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much  the  royal 
revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the  like  good 
endeavours  were  showed  for  her  Majesty  in  the  rest 
of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in  this  office  for 
the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  P 

The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented  to 
the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
Majesty,  she  waa  pleased  to  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  b^in  at  the  feast 
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of  the  Annunciation  1590,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly  reserved 
upon  the  leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the  compass  of 
which  five  years,  expired  at  the  Annunciation  1595, 
there  was  advanced  to  her  Majesty's  benefit,  by  this 
service,  the  whole  sum  of  13013/.  14*.  Irf.  qu.  be- 
yond the  ancient  yearly  revenues,  whicn,  before  any 
lease,  were  usually  made  of  these  finances.  To 
which  if  there  be  added  5700/.  for  the  gain  given 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in 
rent,  from  the  first  demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  together  with  the  sum  of  1173/.  15*. 
Sd,  ob.  clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess ;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the  first 
institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these  last  five 
years  expired  at  the  Annunciation  1595,  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  19887/.  9*.  9rf.  ob.  qu.  To  the  which 
sum  also  if  28550/.  15*.  6d,  ob.  qu.  which  the  earl 
and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  likewise  adjoined, 
then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these  nineteen  years, 
that  is,  from  the  first  lease  to  the  end  of  the  last, 
for  her  Majesty,  the  earl,  and  the  countess,  will 
amount  unto  48438/.  5*.  4d.  This  labour  hitherto 
thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  deputies  in  this  office 
finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it  was  wearisome  to  the 
subject  to  travel  to  divers  places,  and  through  sun- 
dry hands,  for  the  pursuing  of  common  recoveries, 
either  not  holden  of  her  Majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly 
holden  in  chief;  and  not  doubting  to  improve  her 
Majesty's  revenue  therein,  and  that  without  loss  to 
any,  either  private  person  or  public  officer,  if  the 
same  might  be  managed  by  them  jointly  with  the 
rest  whereof  they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by 
search  in  the  hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  writs 
of  entry  had  not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten 
years  next  before,  exceeded  400/.  by  the  year. 
Whereupon  they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  pre- 
sent, for  the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former 
profits  ;  and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  under-treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  Majesty  500/.  by  year 
therefor ;  which  is  1 00/.  yearly  of  increase.  The 
which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to  her 
Majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the  same, 
and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within  one  entire 
lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the  said  feast  of 
the  Annunciation  1597,  under  the  yearly  rent  of 
2933/.  2*.  7d.  qu.  Since  which  time  hitherto,  I 
mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  term  1 598,  not  only 
the  proportion  of  the  said  increased  100/.  but  almost 
of  one  other  100/.  also,  hath  been  answered  to  her 
Majesty's  coflTers,  for  those  recoveries  so  drawn  into 
the  demise  now  continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers  :  and  now  if  I  should  be  demanded, 
whether  this  increase  of  profit  were  likely  to  stand 
without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended  or  made  more  P 
I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few  things  were  pro- 
vided, and  some  others  prevented,  it  is  probable 
enough  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  profit  should 
rather  receive  accession  than  decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 


first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  offioen,  anUk4 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thenento^ 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  tO  tbe 
tenures  in  chief:  and  that  the  same  be  digested  hf 
way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every  part  «* 
shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every  oflke,  or  mj 
quisition,  that  findeth  any  tentB«  in  chieC  •hall  t%i 
press  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands  so  hoMrt^ 
even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to  be  ds»  by 
way  of  admeasurement,  after  the  manner  of  a  prrJ 
feet  extent  or  survey;  whereby  all  the  patlt oftlw 
tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly  bronght  to  l^gfcl 
howsoever  in  process  of  time  it  hath  been,  or  i^ 
be  torn  and  dismembered.  For  prevention,  I  wk 
likewise,  first,  that  some  good  means  were  devise] 
for  the  restraint  of  making  these  inor^nate  aad 
covenous  leases  of  lands,  holden  in  chief,  for  hiaJ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  years,  now  grown  so  bold,  ttn^ 
they  dare  show  themselves  in  fines,  levied  upoo  thd 
open  stage  of  the  common  pleas;  by  whieb  emi 
man  taketh  the  full  profit,  and  another  beareth  (hi 
empty  name  of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  hfl 
Majesty  in  this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then.  tM 
no  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  tboold  ^ 
available,  touching  the  freehold  or  iohentsnc« 
thereof,  but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  ^ 
record,  to  be  found  in  some  of  her  Majesty's  tn%i 
suries;  and  lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watrhf:^ 
eye  be  had,  as  well  upon  these  new-foimdefl  ti^ 
verses  of  tenure,  which  are  not  now  tried  ptr  f> 
iriamf  as  the  old  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  sr| 
pleas  whereunto  the  confession  of  her  Majesty't  sui 
attorney-general  is  expected:  so  aa  the  tenurf  i 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  hy  iw 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  wbicb  d] 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by  rtJ 
greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that  to  9fn^ 
their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenarr,  m 
therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  cHeot.  in  m 
costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  Teiy  t«\fr» 
sion  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  onto  htm.  I 
may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very  weft  wi 
only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  bot  also  to  n 
punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean  that  coIbc« 
set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of  her  Hajestr'M 
tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others  that  hate  b^ 
to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of  coticealed  Isao 
where,  under  a  feigned  concealment  of  the  laad  iti 
self,  nothing  else  is  sought  but  only  to  make  M 
change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  reserved  open  ^ 
grant  of  those  concealments,  into  that  tffomt  i^ 
chief :  in  which  practice  there  is  no  less  aboK  w 
her  Majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss  and  hinifraK^ 
of  her  royal  right.  These  things  thus  settM  tb* 
tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept  alive  and  nooriibc^! 
the  which,  as  it  is  the  very  root  that  dodi  msttt"" 
this  silver  stem,  that  by  many  rich  and  fimtftd 
branches  spreadeth  itself  into  the  ehanrm,  t^- 
chequer,  and  court  of  ward ;  so,  if  it  be  sodertd  t» 
starve,  by  want  of  ablaqueation,  and  other  good  b»^ 
bandry,  not  only  this  yearly  finit  will  mueh  dfcfp** 
from  time  to  time,  but  also  the  whole  body  ■»! 
boughs  of  that  precious  tree  itself  «iU  Wl  "** 
danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
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And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  may  justly  be  mislikedi  that  her  Majesty  should, 
in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner,  demand  and 
take  this  sort  of  finance :  which  is  not  newly  out 
and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown  up  with  the 
first  law  itself,  and  which  is  evermore  accompanied 
with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver  of  the  same  : 
seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is  made,  but  either 
apon  recompence  in  money,  or  land,  or  for  marriage, 
or  other  good  and  profitable  consideration  that  doth 
Bove  it:  yea  rather  all  good  subjects  and  citizens 
ought  not  only  to  yield  that  gladly  of  themselves, 
bat  also  to  further  it  with  other  men  ;  as  knowing 
that  the  better  (his  and  such  like  ancient  and  settled 


revenues  shall  be  answered  and  paid,  the  less  need 
her  Majesty  shall  have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens, 
loans,  and  whatsoever  extraordinary  helps,  that 
otherwise  must  of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them. 
And  for  proof  that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her 
Majesty,  to  have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed 
by  men  of  fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own 
pay,  than  either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours* 
benefits,  or  to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil 
of  ravenous  ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ; 
let  the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  office, 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 

Laus  Deo, 
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THE   STATUTE   OF  USES: 

BEING  HIS  DOUBLE  READING  TO  THE  HON.  SOCIETY  OF  GRAYS  INN. 
42  ELIZ. 


I  BATE  choeen  to  read  upon  the  statute  of  uses 
TBsde  V  Hen.  VIII.  a  law,  whereupon  the  inherit- 
ances of  this  realm  are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a 
«l)ip  upon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  bark  will  sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the 
bitten;  that  is  to  say,  what  assurances  will  stand 
?ood,  and  what  will  not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack 
or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges : 
but  the  tides  and  currents  of  received  errors,  and 
QQwarranted  and  abusive  experience,  have  been  so 
Krong,  as  they  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course 
according  to  the  law«  so  as  this  statute  is  in  great 
pnt  as  a  law  made  in  the  parliament,  held  35  Regins; 
for  in  37  Reginae,  by  the  notable  judgment  upon 
•olfmn  arguments  of  all  the  judges  assembled  in 
'he  exchequer-chamber,  in  the  famous  cause  be- 
tween Dillon  and  Frcine,  concerning  an  assurance 
tnade  by  Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  reduced 
to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  and  the  false  and 
Perverted  exposition*  which  had  continued  for  so 
nisny  years,  though  never  countenanced  by  any  rule 
or  Rtithority  of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a 
popular  conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled;  since  which  time,  as  it  cometh 
to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of  inveterate 
errors,  many  doubts  and  perplexed  questions  have 
"•^n,  which  are  not  yet  resolved,  nor  the  law  there- 
upon settled :  the  consideration  whereof  moved  me 


to  take  the  occasion  of  performing  this  particular 
duty  to  the  house,  to  see  if  1  could,  by  my  travel, 
bring  the  exposition  thereof  to  a  more  general  good 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that  taketh  in  hand 
shall  soon  find ;  or  much  less  of  my  own  inability, 
which  I  had  continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet  be- 
cause I  had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the 
younger  sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort, 
I  did  think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable 
effect;  the  rather  because  where  an  inferior  wit  is 
bent  and  conversant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall  many 
times  with  patience  and  meditation  dissolve  and  undo 
many  of  the  knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted 
with  many  matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than 
unknit :  and  at  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment 
be  too  barren  or  too  weak ;  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the  au- 
thorities or  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of  uses  in 
such  order  and  method,  as  they  should  take  light 
one  from  another,  though  they  took  no  light  from 
me.  And  Hke  to  the  matter  of  my  reading  shall  my 
manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is  to  revive  and  recon- 
tinue  the  ancient  form  of  reading,  which  you  may 
see  in  Mr.  Frowicke's  upon  the  prerogative,  and  all 
other  readings  of  ancient  time,  being  of  less  os- 
tentation, and  more  fruit  than  the  manner  lately 
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iteeustotned :  for  the  use  then  was,  substantially  to 
expound  the  statutes  by  grounds  and  diversities ;  as 
you  shall  find  the  readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of 
like  law  atid  contrary  law  ;  whereof  the  one  includes 
the  learning  of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of 
a  diflference:  and  not  to  stir  coneise  and  subtle 
doubts,  or  to  contritre  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  in- 
tricate eases,  whereof  all,  saving  one»  are  buried, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  one  case,  which  is  taken, 
18  commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open-  the  law 
upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon  this  law. 

EXPOSITIO  STATUTI. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  consists,  upon  the 
matter  without  the  statute  i  upon  the  matter  within 
the  statute. 

Three  things  are  to  be  considered  concerning 
these  statutes,  and  all  other  statutes,  which  are  helps 
and  inducements  to  the  right  understanding  of  any 
statute,  and  yet  are  no  part  of  the  statnte  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  statute  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other  mis- 
chief, which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this  way 
or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  ttuchibg 
exposition  of  statutes. 

Having  therefore  framed  six  divisions,  according 
to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute  itself,  I 
have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without  the  statute 
into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so  that  for  every 
day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple  provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  lew  brief  cases^  for  exercise  and  argument. 
The  last  of  which  1  would  have  forborne :  and, 

according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should  have 
taken  some  €ft  my  points  upon  my  divisions,  one, 
two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought  good; 
save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the  younger  sort 
of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  with  matters  upon 
the  statutes ;  and  for  their  ease  I  have  interlaced 
some  matters  at  the  common  law,  that  are  more 
familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  imto  you,  is 
the  hature  and  defhiition  of  an  use,  and  its  inception 
and  progression  before  the  statute. 

2.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  of 
the  assurances 'of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reasonable, 
and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  law 
and  natural  construction  of  the  statute  will  give 
leave;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and 
meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fbotth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain  rales 
and  ext>o6itions  of  laws  applied  to  this  present 
purpose. 

5.  The  fifVh  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best  coarse 
to  remedy  the  same  inconveniencies  now  a-fbot,  by 


construction  of  the  statute,  without  ot&ringvialeoev 
to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  diseourae  diall  beoC  tW 
best  course  to  remedy  the  mane  faconvenieacfev  aaJ 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  parfinment :  whidi  tarn 
I  think  good  to  reservei  and  not  to  puMish. 

The  nature  of  an  nse  is  best  discerned  by  cooildrr 
ing  what  it  is  not,  and  then  whut  it  is:  Ibrit  a  tito 
nature  of  all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  pio- 
ceed  most  safely,  by  negatives  and  esdoives,  o» 
what  is  affirmative  and  rnclntive : 

First,  an  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  tnlerettia  lav; 
and  therefore  master  attorney;  who  read  opw  Aos 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  but  two  rights : 

Jua  in  re :  Jtu  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  is  Jus  la  rt:  the 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem:  but  aq  laae  is 
neither;  so  that  in  24  H.  YIII.  it  is  said  Uut  the 
saving  of  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  which  aavelh  any 
right  or  interest  of  entails,  most  be  understood  of 
entails  of  the  possession,  and  not  of  the  part  of  ihe 
use,  because  an  use  is  no  right  nor  interest.     64 
again,  you  see  Litdeton's  conceit,  that  an  oae  sbodi 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupon  a  rdeaae 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privity,  is  controlled  bf 
4  and  5  H.  YIl.  and  divers  other  books,  whidi  nr 
thiit  eegtuy  qut  use  is  punishable  in  an  action  ^ 
trespass  towards  the  feoffees ;  only  5  H.  V.  teemetk 
to  be  at  some  discord  with  other  books,  where  it  n 
admitted  for  law,  that  if  ^ere  be  e$$tujf  fv^  um  of 
an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a  peraoDal  ac^ 
tion,  the  king  should  have  the  presentment ;  wfaick 
case  Master  Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Cbo(Beig)i*< 
case,  did  seem  to  reconcile  thus ;  where  eesimy  tfU 
use,  being  outiawed,  had  presented  in  hn  tmuwmmt^ 
there  the  king  should  remove  bSa  incuanbciit)  te 
no  such  thing  can  be  collected  upon  that  boak:  «ai 
therefore  I  conceive  the  error  grew  opoA  Ibt^  tfatt 
because  it  waa  generally  tboitgbt,  that  aa  use  wm 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits }  and  then  igata  bccao« 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlawries  npon  peiaasnl  ae^ 
tions,  the  king  shall  have  the  peinancy  of  fi^sm^ 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  aelAaave  tlmift 
which  cestuy  qus  use  had,  and  which  the  hx9%  «« 
entitled  unto;  which  was  not  so;  for  the  hai^  M 
remedy  in  law  fat  his  pernancy  of  profits,  bnt  rMtajr 
quB  use  had  notie.     The  booka  go  &i1faefv  and  ssy. 
that  an  nse  ia  nothing,  as  in  2  H.  Yll,  rfitf  wm 
brought  and  counted  sur  isas  for  yean  renikfiay 
retit,  &c.     The  defendant  pleided  in  bar,  that  dv 
plaintiff  <<  nihil  habuit  tempore  dimtsMfua  :**  ^ 
plaintiff  made  a  special  replkatioo,  and  sbofwtd  Ikat 
he  had  an  use,  and  isaoe  joined  npoa  ihati  whece* 
fore  it  a^[>eareth,  that  if  ha  had  taken  iaane  opco 
the  defendant's  plea,  it  should  bav«  been  iatBi 
against  him.     So  again  in  4  Regima,  ia  t^  aaart^ 
the  Lord  Simdys,  the  truth  of  the  cnae  was  n  !•( 
levied  by  eesiuy  que  use  before  the  statvtc^  aasd  ihs 
coming  in  question  since  the  statute  opoii  aa  smt^ 
meat  by  the  plaintiff  **  <|«od  partes  finis  mhal  haW- 
ernat,"  it  is  said  that  tfie  defiendant  nu^  ibow  ibc 
special  matter  of  the  oae»  and  it  shall  be  im  de^ 
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partore  from  the  first  pleading  of  the  fine  s  And  it  is 
■aid  farther  that  the  averment  given  in  4  H.  VIL 
"^Hod  partes  finis  nihil  habuerunt,  nee  in  posses- 
uooe.  aec  in  usu,"  was  ousted  upon  this  statute  of 
27  H.  VIIL  and  was  no  mwe  now  to  be  accepted : 
but  yet  it  appears,  that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon 
the  general  averment,  without  the  special  matter 
kboved,  it  should  have  been  found  for  him  that 
Kic4.  the  averment,  because  an  use  is  nothing.  But 
these  books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly  { 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  whea  an  use  is  espe* 
cially  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of  it;  but 
Ebe  s^se  of  it  is,  that  use  is  nothing  for  which 
remedy  is  given  by  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
K>  aa  the  Uw  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it  not }  and 
therefore  when  the  question  cometh,  whether  it  hath 
injr  being  in  nature  or  consaience,  the  law  accepteth 
of  it ;  and  therefore  Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that 
be  who  hath  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  use, 
shall  be  sworn  in  an  inquest,  for  It  is  ruled,  '*  secun- 
dum dominium  naturale,"  and  not  *'  secundum  do- 
mlniam  legitimum,  nam  natura  dominus  est,  quia 
fructnm  eK  re  percipit."  And  some  doubt  if  upon 
subsidies  and  taacea  etttuy  que  us0  should  be  valued 
as  ao  owner :  so  likewise  if  cesiujf  qtit  u^e  had  re- 
leased his  Qse  unto  the  fiioffee  for  six  pounds,  or 
eaotcacted  with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  is  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case :  for 
M0aey  for  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
food  qmid  pro  quo ;  therefore  to  conclude,  though  an 
ttse  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course  of 
law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  repatation  of  law  and 
tonscienee :  for  that  may  be  somewhat  in  conscience 
which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that  may  be  some- 
thing in  law  which  is  nothing  in  conscience ;  as  if 
the  feofiees  had  made  a  feoffment  over  in  fee,  bona 
jidtt  npoD  good  coBaideration,  and  upon  a  9ubp(B»a 
Wonght  against  them,  they  pleaded  this  matter  in 
ehancesy,  this  had  been  nothing  in  conscience,  not 
u  to  diaeharge  them  of  damages. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that  a 
use  is  DO  covin,  nor  is  it  a  collusion,  as  the  word  is 
DOW  used  (  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  where  a  man 
doih  remove  the  state  and  possession  of  land,  or 
goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another  upon  trust,  it  is 
either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general  trust 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
ease,  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermours  of 
the  profits }  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors,  or  to 
get  men  to  maantain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the  tenancy 
of  the  profcipe,  or  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  the 
lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and  those  are 
termed  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff  some 
of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
or  because  I  would  free  the  land  from  some  statute, 
or  bond*  which  I  am  to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent 
to  be  reinfeofied,  or  intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to 
•offer  a  common  recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the 
Ceoflees  shall  infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the 
like  intents  and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's 
dealings  and  occasions;  and  this  we  call  eonfidencc, 


and  the  books  do  call  them  intents ;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general  and 
permanent,  there  it  is  an  use ;  and  therefore  these 
three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not  confounded ; 
the  covin,  confidence,  and  use. 

So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negatives  to  the  affir- 
mative, what  an  use  is,  agreeable  to  the  definition  in 
Plowden,  352,  Delamer's  case,  where  it  is  said : 

An  use  is  a  trust  reposed  by  any  person  in  the 
terre-tenant,  that  he  may  sufifer  him  to  take  the 
profits,  and  that  he  will  perform  his  intent. 

But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Usus  est  dominium  fidQcianim : 
Use  is  an  owner's  lifeship  in  trast 

So  that  *'  usus  et  status,  sive  possessio,  potius 
difierunt  secundum  rationem  fori,  quam  secundum 
naturam  reh^'  for  that  one  of  them  is  in  court  of 
law,  the  other  in  court  of  conscience;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  an  use,  it  is  exceeding  well 
defined  by  a  civilian  of  great  understanding : 

Fides  est  obligatio  conscientise  unius  ad  ioteDtionem 
alterius. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of  rights  e 
Jus  precarium :  Jus  fidiiciariiim :  Jus  legitimum. 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is  no 
remedy  at  all. 

2.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  inlaw. 

So  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parts  and  properties 
of  an  use :  wherein  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  as 
it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley  in 
36  of  Elisabeth  :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon  three 
parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feoflfee  will  suffer  the  feoffor 
to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of  the 
feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the  estates 
to  the  feoflfbr,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  by  his  di- 
rection. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  so 
the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter,  or 
bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession:  so 
that '  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execution  of 
estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the  three  points 
of  trust 

The  properties  of  an  use  are  exceeding  well  set 
forth  by  Fenner,  justice,  in  the  same  ease ;  and  they 
be  three : 

1.  Uses,  saitli  he,  are  created  by  confidence : 

2.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
a  continuance  of  the  confidence,,  without  interrup- 
tion: and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience  :  either  by 
the  private  conscience  of  the  feoffee ;  or  the  gene- 
ral conscience  of  the  realm,  which  is  chanceiy. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be  matters 
more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not  now  dilate 
upon : 
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But  the  third,  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true  reasons, 
and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it  tendeth  to  de- 
cide our  great  and  principal  doubts  at  this  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
Chudleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly  :  *•  I  will 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  an  use,  for  an  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow ;"  meaning,  that  the  learning 
of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  with  other  learnings. 
Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argument  of  the  same 
case,  did  truly  and  profoundly  control  the  Tulgar 
opinion  collected  upon  5  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be 
possessio  fratris  of  an  use  ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was 
no  more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  rules  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  parties 
did  not  specially  appear ;  and  therefore  the  private 
conceit,  which  Glanville,  justice,  cited  in  the  42 
Regime,  in  the  case  of  Corbet,  in  the  common  pleas, 
of  one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  to  allow,  is  not  sound  ;  which  wps,  that  an 
use  was  but  a  limitation,  and  did  ensue  the  nature 
of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  27  H.  VI II. 
in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  in  which  time  they  began 
to  heave  at  uses :  for  thereafter  the  realm  had  many 
ages  together  put  in  ure  the  passage  of  uses  by  will, 
they  began  to  argue  that  an  use  was  not  deviseable, 
but  that  it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land ;  and 
the  same  year  after,  this  statute  was  made ;  so  that 
this  opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  parliament  touching  uses ;  and 
if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected;  and 
because,  in  the  same  case  of  Corbet,  three  reverend 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon  the 
point  adjudged,  yet  obiter  as  one  of  the  reasons  of 
their  judgment,  that  an  use  of  inheritance  could  not 
be  limited  to  cease ;  and  again,  that  the  limitation 
of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger ;  ruling  uses 
merely  according  to  the  ground  of  possession ;  it  is 
worth  the  labour  to  examine  that  learning.  By 
3  Hen.  VII.  you  may  collect,  that  if  the  feoffees  had 
been  disseised  by  the  common  law,  and  an  ancestor 
collateral  of  cestui/  que  use  had  released  unto  the 
disseisor,  and  his  warranty  had  attached  upon  cestuy 
que  u$e:  yet  the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed, 
would  have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  fedffees 
to  execute  the  estate  unto  the  disseisor :  for  there 
the  case  being,  that  cestuy  que  use  in  tail  having 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two  of  the 
judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct ;  and  Bryan 
and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary,  said,  that  the 
common  law  is  altered  by  the  new  statute ;  whereby 
they  admit,  that  by  the  common  law  that  warranty 
will  not  bind  and  extinct  a  right  of  an  use,  as  it  will 
do  a  right  of  possession ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  law  of  collateral  warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not 
to  be  considered  in  a  court  of  conscience.  In  5  Edw. 
IV.  it  is  said,  that  if  cestwj  que  use  be  attainted, 
query,  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the  lord  shall 
not  have  the  land;  so  as  there  the  use  doth  not 
limitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 


the  lord  hath  a  rent  by  title;  for  that  is aolhaig  t^ 
the  subpamot  because  the  feoffee's  intent  mm  nevm 
to  advance  the  lord,  but  only  bis  own  Uood ;  mn^i 
therefore  the  query  of  the  book  ariseth,  what  fh* 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  feoffee  did  tie  him  to  di^ 
as  whether  he  should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  ««e  ai 
the  feoffee's  will,  or  tn  pios  usujtf  So  hnmnJblti 
they  took  the  intent  in  those  days,  as  yon  find  m 
27  Hen.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed  bis  use  fi» 
one  for  life,  the  remainder  in  fee  to  another,  >ad 
cestui/  que  use  for  life  had  refused,  becaoK  the  in- 
tent appeared  not  to  advance  the  heir  at  all,sar  bna 
in  reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  shooM  hine  th« 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to  the 
behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in  «oi»e 
better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this  opimos  ot 
limitation,  there  be  fonr  points  wherein  ve  will  tm- 
amine  the  nature  of  uses. 

1.  The  raising  of  them. 

2.  The  preserving  of  them. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1.  In  all  these  four,  you  shall  see  apparently  that 
uses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly  diflcriDf 
from  cases  of  possession.  I  would  hare  one  flH» 
showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law,  where  there  wa 
deed  ;  and  yet  there  needs  a  consideration ;  as  im 
parole,  the  law  adjodgeth  it  too  light  to  give  actun 
without  consideration;  but  a  deed  ever  in  law  ii»- 
ports  a  consideration,  because  of  the  deiiberataa 
and  ceremony  in  the  confection  of  it :  and  diervfare 
in  8  Reginee  it  is  solemnly  argued,  that  a  dcfd 
should  raise  an  use  .without  any  other  constderatioB. , 
In  the  queen's  case,  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  Wi 
record,  will  hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  coocidrr- 
ation  doth  never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  n 
use  is  but  a  nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  coa- 
trariwise,  it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  a^thiif 
else :  for  you  cannot  weigh  it  np  to  raise  it*  oeiilKr 
by  deed,  nor  deed  inrolled,  without  the  w«gfat  of  s 
consideration  ;  but  you  shall  nerer  find  a  rcaaoa  of 
this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law :  But  it  is  a  i 
of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  enforce  i 
^o/tfiVMut,  though  the  intent  appear  never  so  ckarV, 
where  it  is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  paiVKd  t^ 
law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  ao  lo  a  }^rsm 
damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establiahmefit  of  N 
house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the  chancery.  S* 
again  I  would  see  in  the  law,  a  caae  where  a  nocn 
shall  take  by  a  conveyance,  be  it  by  deed,  livefy,  or 
word,  that  is  not  party  to  the  grant:  I  do  not  mt 
that  the  delivery  must  be  to  htm  that  takes  by  tU 
deed,  for  a  deed  may  be  deliveiy  to  one  man  to  thr 
use  of  another.  Neither  do  I  say  that  he  mast  ht 
party  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  for  he  in  the  r^ 
mainder  may  take  though  he  be  not  party  ;  bat  kf 
must  be  party  to  the  words  of  the  grant  (  here  agaia 
the  case  of  the  use  goeth  single,  and  the  reana  « 
because  a  conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  pub- 
lication of  the  trust;  and  therefore  so  as  the  paitr 
trusted  be  declared,  it  it  not  material  to  whoa  thi 
publication  be.  So  moch  for  the  raising  «f  met* 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them* 
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3.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law,  wherein 
oHce  timply  snd  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
mo,  or  ptiTiioep*  eriminis ;  and  therefore  if  the 
tvt  vhieh  b  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which  had 
ocice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  disseisor  de 
ir^A,  it  is  nothings :  so  in  33  H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment 
e  made  upon  collusiont  and  feoffee  makes  a  feoff- 
kent  OTer  upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is 
ivcharged,  and  it  is  not  material  if  they  had  notice 
r  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H.  VIII.  if  a  sale  be 
lade  in  a  market  overt  upon  good  consideration, 
hbough  it  be  to  one  that  hath  notice  that  they  are 
lolen  goods,  yet  the  properly  of  a  stranger  is  bound ; 
tfough  in  the  book  before  remembered  33  H.  VI. 
9me  opine  to  the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law; 
i>  in  31  E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he 
lien  it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to 
ne  tbat  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty, 
t  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1.  if  a  man  enter 
i  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a  stranger 
rhieh  hath  right,  should  bring  his  prtecipe  and  evict 
be  land,  I  may  enter  notwithstanding  any  such  re- 
overy;  but  if  he  enter,  having  notice  that  the 
(ranger  hath  right*  and  the  stranger  likewise  having 
intice  of  his  entry,  yet  if  it  were  not  upon  con- 
iMeracy  or  collusion  between  them,  it  is  nothing : 
ind  the  reason  of  these  cases  is,  because  the  common 
«w  lodceth  no  farther  than  to  see  whether  the  act 
r<Te  merely  actus  fietus  in  fraudem  legis ;  and 
bereliDfe  wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given, 
( dischaigeth  the  covin. 

Bat  eocne  now  to  the  esse  of  use,  and  there  it  is 
lierwtse,  as  it  is  in  14  H.  VIII.  and  28  H.  VIII. 
nd  divers  other  books;  which  prove  that  if  the 
coffee  sell  the  land  for  good  consideration  to  one 
hax  hath  notice,  the  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to 
hi  ancient  use;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
thsncery  looketh  farther  than  the  common  law, 
mnely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience  of  him  that  will 
letl  in  the  land,  knowing  it  in  equity  to  be  another's; 
ud  therefore  if  there  were  radix  amariiudinis,  the 
Mnsideration  purgeth  it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
^  that  giveth  it :  so  that  consideration,  or  no  con- 
Memtion,  is  an  issue  at  the  common  law;  but 
Mtice,  or  no  notice,  is  an  issue  in  the  chancery.  And 
b  much  for  the  preserving  of  uses. 

3.  For  the  transfem'ng  of  uses  there  is  no  case  in 
l^w  whereby  an  action  is  transferred,  but  the  sub- 
^na  in  case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay 
ftnher,  you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  fol.  10.  pla.  9. 
M  foJ.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use  may  be 
nmtferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Montague  maketh 
ihe  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right  of  use  cannot 
^  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that  hath  the  possession ; 
Ki^Hcrbert  answereth.  Yes,  well  enough;  query 
^  reason,  aaith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  cestuy  que  use  was 
■i^Mled  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made  a 
'wffment  over,  EngleOeld  doubted  whether  the  second 
^f^i^  should  have  the  use.  Fits-Herbert  said,  *'  I 
Btirvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for  there  is  no 
^bl  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoffment  to  the 
^nger,  and  therefore  this  question  needeth  not  to 
Wbcea  made."     So  the  great  difficulty  in  10 


Reginap,  Delamer's  case,  where  the  case  was  in  effect 
tenant  in  tail  of  an  use,  the  remainder  in  fee ;  tenant 
in  tail  made  a  feoffment  in  fee ;  tenant,  by  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  and  the  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  use,  who  made  it  over ;  and  there 
question  being  made,  whether  the  second  feoffee 
should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is  said,  that 
the  second  feoffee  must  needs  have  the  best  right  in 
conscience  ;  because  the  first  feoffee  claimed  nothing 
but  in  trust,  and  the  cestuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it 
against  his  sale ;  but  the  reason  is  apparent,  as  was 
touched  before,  that  an  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in 
action,  or  in  suit  to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience, 
and  where  the  subpogna  was  to  be  brought  against 
the  feoffee  in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or 
against  the  feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue 
the  estate,  always  the  subpcena  might  be  transferred ; 
for  still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief  of 
maintenance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  an  use  being  but  a  right  may  be  assigned, 
and  passed  over  to  a  stranger,  a  muUo  fortiori,  it 
may  be  limited  to  a  stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the 
first  conveyance,  as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place : 
and  as  to  what  Glanvile,  justice,  said,  he  could  never 
find  by  any  book,  or  evidence  of  antiquity,  a  con- 
tingent use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  answer, 
first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  case  before  E. 
IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where  there  be  not 
six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reason  I  doubt  was,  men 
did  choose  well  whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was 
well  observed :  and  at  this  dny,  in  Ireland,  where 
uses  be  in  practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in 
question,  except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations 
of  tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  in  the  con- 
veyance, there  was  nothing  more  usual  in  obits,  than 
to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain  persons  and 
their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay  the  chantry 
priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of  payment  to 
hmit  the  use  over  to  other  persons  and  their  heirs ; 
and  so^  in  case  of  forfeiture,  through  many  degrees; 
and  such  conveyances  are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his  time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extinguishing  of 
uses,  I  put  the  case  of  collateral  warranty  before, 
and  to  that  the  notable  case  of  14  H.  VI 11.  Half- 
penny's case,  where  this  very  point  was  as  in  the 
principal  case  ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the  land 
itself  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand  together, 
but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct;  but  there  the  case  is, 
that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use  of  the  rent  shall 
stand  well  enough  together ;  for  a  rent  charge  was 
granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one,  that  had  notice  of  the 
use,  and  ruled,  that  the  rent  was  to  the  ancient  use, 
and  both  uses  were  in  esse  simul  et  seme  I :  and 
though  Brudenell,  chief  justice,  urged  the  ground 
of  possession  to  be  otherwise,  yet  he  was  overruled 
by  the  other  three  justices,  and  Brooke  said  unto 
him,  he  thought  he  argued  much  for  his  pleasure. 
And  to  conclude,  we  see  that  things  may  be  avoided 
and  determined  by  the  ceremonies  and  acts,  like 
unto  those  by  which  they  are  created  and  raised ; 
that  which  passeth  by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
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entry ;  that  which  passe th  by  grant,  by  claim ;  that 
which  passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determineth  by 
way  of  discharge :  and  so  an  use  which  is  raised 
but  by  a  declaration  or  limitation,  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil  law 
saith,  "  in  his  magis  consentaneum  est,  quam  ut 
iisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur  quibus  consCituantur." 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  uses,  I  have 
for  a  precedent  in  them  searched  other  laws,  because 
states  and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents  $ 
and  I  find  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which  cometh 
nearest  in  name  to  the  use,  is  nothing  like  in  matter 
which  is  usns  fructus  :  for  tmts  f)ruGtut  ei  cUmnnium 
is  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular  tenancy  and 
inheritance.  But  that  which  resembleth  the  use 
most  is  Jidei  commissum,  and  therefore  you  shall 
Inst  1  2.  Tit  z  ^"^  '"  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they  had 
a  form  in  testaments,  to  give  inherit* 
anee  to  one  to  the  use  of  another,  ^  Hsredem 
constituo  Caium ;  rogo  autem  te,  Caie,  ut  hieredi- 
tatem  restituas  Seio."  And  the  text  of  the  civilians 
saith,  that  for  a  great  time  if  the  heir  did  not  as  he 
was  required,  eestuy  que  use  had  no  remedy  at  all, 
until  about  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  there  grew 
in  custom  a  flattering  form  of  trust,  for  they  penned 
it  thus :  "  Rogo  te  per  salutem  Aogusti,"  or  "  per 
fortunam  Augusti,"  etc.  Whereupon  Augustus  took 
the  breach  of  trust  to  sound  in  derogation  of  himself 
and  made  a  rescript  to  the  pnetor  to  give  remedy 
in  such  cases ;  whereupon  within  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  these  trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so 
fast,  as  they  were  forced  to  have  a  particular  chan- 
cellor only  for  uses,  who  was  called  "  prstor  fidei- 
commissarius;"  and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience 
of  them  being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy 
much  like  unto  this  statute  ;  for  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  **  senatus  eonsultum  Trebellianum  et 
Pegasianum,"  they  made  ceetuy  que  use  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought  likewise,  whether  there 
be  any  thing  which  maketh  with  them  in  our  law, 
and  I  find  that  Periam,  chief  baron,  in  the  argument 
of  Chudleigh's  case,  compareth  them  to  copyholders, 
and  aptly  for  many  respects. 

First,  because  as  an  use  seemeth  to  be  an  heredi- 
tament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  eopyhoi.^ers  as  well  as  in  uses;  for 
it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether  there 
should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy,  entails, 
discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copyholds,  in  the 
nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  common  law{  and  still 
the  judgments  have  weighed,  that  yon  must  have 
particular  customs  in  copyholds,  as  well  as  particular 
reasons  of  conscience  in  use,  and  the  limitation 
rejected. 

.  And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees;  for  the  copyholder  first  had 
no  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as  ten- 
ancy at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  remedy 
in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their  lords  by 
trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now,  lastly,  the 
law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have  remedy  by 
ejectitme  JirmeBf  without  a  special  eastern  of  leasing. 


So  no  doubt  in  uses ;  at  the  first  the  chancery  ] 

question  to  give  remedy,  until  uses  grew  i 

ral,  and  the  chancery  more  eminent;  and  then  i 

grew  to  have  remedy  in  conscience :  bat  they  < 

never  obtain  any  manner  of  remedy  at  the  ( 

law,  neither  against  the  feoffee,  nor  agaifl 

but  the  remedy  against  the  UaSte  was  Utk  to  t 

subpoena :  and  the  remedy  against  ftmngccs  to  I 

feoflee. 

Now  for  the  cases  whereupon  osea  were  pel  ii 
practice,  Coke  in  his  reading  doth  say  veil*  that  tb«^ 
were  produced  sometimes  for  fear,  and  maay  tiau^ 
for  fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cau^ 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  usei,  aj  another  ttau^ 
in  the  beginning,  which  waa»  that  the  lands  by  iki 
common  law  of  England  were  not  teatameilBiy  o^ 
deviseable  ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the  aUliitc^  i 
case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of  ptircha 
execution  of  e^states  ;  and  now  last  of  all  an  < 
of  evil  in  men's  minds,  affecting  ta  have  the  t 
ance  of  their  estate  and  possession  to  be  i 
in  their  own  times,  and  irrevocable  aHer  their « 
times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  pmeeeding 
them,  I  have  considered  what  it  hath  been  in  i 
of  common  law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  i 
statute.     For  the  eommon  law  the  coneeti  of  i 
in  24  H.  VIIJ.  and  of  Polkrd  in  27  H.  VUI. 
etfa  to  me  to  be  without  ground,  which  wa«»  that  I 
use  suoeeeded  the  tenure:  kv  after  thnt  iho  i 
of  "  Quia  emptores  terrarum,"  whidi  was  made  1^ 
E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  tenure  betwera  th«  fa  * 
and  the  feoffee,  and  left  it  to  the  lord  pani 
they  said  that   the  feoffment  being   thi» 
without  consideration,  should  therefore  iniend 
use  to  the  feoffor ;  which  cannot  be ;  far  %  i 
reason,  if  the  feofihient  before  the  ctatnte  had  1 
made  ''  tenendum   de   capitalibus  domtnigy**  a*  i 
most  be,  there  should  have  been  mu  tiae  amo  i' 
feofibr  before  that  statute.     And  again,  if  a  ; 
had  been  made  of  such  things  as  oonsisA  not  is  i 
nure,  as  advowsoos,  rents,  villains,  and  tbeUk«w  t' 
should  have  been  an  nse  of  them,  wherein  the 
was  quite  contrary;    for  after  the  time  diati 
grew  common  it  was  nevertheless  a  great 
whether  things  that  did  lie  in  grant,  did  not 
a  consideration  in  themselves  becanae  of  the  deei 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  kitendasent  uf  • 
use  to  the  feoffor,  where  the  feoffhieni  was 
without  consideration,  grew  long  mSttt^  when 
waxed  general ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  vM 
fi-ofiinents  were  made,  and  that  it  rested  dMUU| 
whether  it  were  hi  use  or  in  pnrohaset  becaaae  pcj 
chases  were  things  notorions,  and  uses  ww  A**!] 
secret,  the  chancellor  thought  it  moir  ouuvcnitiir  ^ 
put  the  purchaser  to  prove  hia  ccosideratiMt  ^ 
the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  tnmt  «bj 
so  made  the  intendment  towards  tha  nar,  mi  i^ 
the  proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  were  at  the  cowaon  k»  ^ 
reason,  for  whatsoever  is  not  ^  aialnte,  nor  afaad 
law.  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law  t  *M 
both  the  general  trust  and  the  special.  w«rs  iho^ 
not  prohibited  by  the  law,  though  they  w««c  «H 
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ffie<iied  by  the  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice 
f  D8C8  were  not  ancient  i  and  my  reatons  why  I 
nik  to  are  dieae  s 

Pint,  r  cannot  find  in  any  eridence  befbre  king 
;1I.  his  time,  the  clause  ■*  ad  opua  et  uaum/'  and 
«  Tery  Latio  of  it  savooreth  of  that  time :  for  in 
Idem  time,  about  Edw.  I.  his  time,  and  befbre, 
htn  lawyers  were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase 
IS  much  parer,  as  you  may  see  by  Bracton's  writ- 
l^«  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and  chiefly 
rtfie  legiaterof  writs,  which  is  good  Latin ;  where- 
this  phrase,  "  ad  oput  et  usom,"  and  the  words, 
sd  opos,**  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like  enough 

I  le  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that  wm  not 
tiefa  past  his  grammar,  where  he  had  found  **  opus 
tistu  **  coupled  together,  asd  that  they  did  govern 
ttblative  ease ;  as  they  do  indeed  since  this  sta- 
ir, for  they  take  away  the  land  and  put  them  into 

Secondly,  1  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder,  the 
Iwe  of  fbrfRtore  of  lakds,  the  words,  **  which  be 
tih  in  potsession  or  in  use,"  until  £d.  IV.'s  reign. 
TMrdly,  I  find  the  word  "  use  "  in  no  statute  un- 
17  Rich.  11.  cap.  11.  Of  prmntort,  and  in  15 
Ifk  Of  mortmain. 

rourtkly,  I  ooUect  out  of  Choked  speech  in  8  Ed. 
r  where  he  saith,  that  by  the  advice  of  all  the 
iges  it  WM  thought  that  the  subpcsna  did  not  lie 
punst  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  which  was  in  by  law, 

II  €9Mwf  que  US9  was  driven  Co  his  biU  in  parli»- 
est,  that  uses  even  in  that  time  were  but  in  their  im- 
Beyt  for  no  doubt  but  at  the  first  the  chanoery  made 
ieuhy  to  give  remedy  at  all,  and  did  leave  it  to 
b  partkalar  conscience  of  the  feoffee :  bat  after 
ll  dancery  grew  absohite,  as  may  appear  by  the 
kEDte  of  13  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
taold  ctiter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
hich  sboweth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  began 
inabrace  too  iar,  and  was  used  for  vexation ;  yet 
(tertheless  it  made  scruple  to  give  remedy  against 
le  heir  being  in  by  act  in  law,  though  he  wa« 
iry :  so  that  it  eannot  be  that  uses  had  been  of 
^  great  contianance  when  they  made  that  ques- 
ill:  as  lor  the  case  of  "  matrimonii  prslocuti," 
Uih  no  affinity  with  uses  t  for  wheresoever  there 
ll  remedy  at  the  common  law  by  action,  it  cannot 
t  intended  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  use. 

And  for  the  book  oonunonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
hrre  Eari  ealleth  the  possession  of  a  conozee  upon 
iSae  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre  etrmi, 
li  44  of  £.  in.  where  there  is  mention  of  the  feof- 
H  that  sued  by  petitioa  to  the  king,  they  be  but 
^cations  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  appeareth  the 
M  praetiee  of  uses  was  about  Richard  II.  his 
at ;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  overspreading 
fthem  was  partly  during  the  wars  in  Fmnce,  which 
ftv  most  of  the  nobility  to  be  absent  from  their 
Kirsdons;  and  partly  during  the  time  of  the 
^Mk  and  civil  war  between  the  two  houses  about 
k  Me  of  the  crown. 

Kow  to  eeodude  the  progression  of  uses  in  course 
f  statutes,  I  do  denote  three  special  points. 

K  That  an  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
■Biacsi  haw,  but  by  statute  law. 


9.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  eettuy  que  tf«e,  as  that  the  descent 
of  an  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  release  should 
be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits,  or  the  like;  but 
always  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  other  persons 
against  cestuff  qu4  use^  and  his  feoffees :  for  though 
by  the  statute  of  Richard  III.  he  might  niter  his 
feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the  scope  of  the  statute,  but 
to  make  good  his  assurance  to  other  persons,  and 
the  other  came  in  ex  Miquo, 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covinous 
was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  induced  to 
the  lawful  intent  general  and  special;  for  30  Edw. 
III.  is  the  first  statute  I  find  wherein  mention  is 
made  of  the  taking  of  profits  by  one,  where  the 
estate  in  law  is  in  another. 

For  as  to  the  opinion  in  27  Hen.  YIIL  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Mariebridge,  the  feoffees  took 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  ^ia 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  son,  within  age^ 
and  without  oonsideration,  although  the  profits  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoffment 
within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  ''  De  reli- 
giosis  "  7  Ed.  L  which  prohibits  generally  that  re- 
h'gious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  re/  ingema, 
yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  an  use,  but  it  saith, 
**  colore  donationis,  termini,  vel  alicujus  tituli,"  re- 
eiting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gift, 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift  can- 
not be  imderstood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  ^eir 
use,  for  that  eaou  to  be  holpen  by  15  Richard  II. 
long  after. 

Bat  to  proceed,  in  5  Edward  III.  a  statute  was 
Biade  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  such  as  made 
oovinoas  gifts  of  their  lands  and  goods,  and  conveyed 
thar  bodies  into  sanctuaries,  there  living  high  upon 
oUiers*  goods ;  and  therefore  that  statute  made  tiiehr 
lands  liable  to  their  creditors'  executions  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  if  they  took  die  profits.  In  1  Richard 
11;  a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of  those  as  had 
right  of  action,  against  those  as  had  removed  the 
tenancy  of  the  precipe  from  them,  scmetimes  by 
infeoffiag  great  persons,  for  maintenance ;  and 
sometimes  by  secret  feoffments  to  others,  whereof 
the  defendants  could  have  no  notice ;  and  there- 
fore the  statute  maketh  the  recovery  good  in  all  ao- 
tioos  against  the  first  feoffbrs  as  they  took  the 
profits,  and  so  as  the  defendants  bring  their  actions 
within  a  year  of  their  expulsions.  In  2  Richard 
II.  cap.  3,  session  2,  an  imperfection  of  the  statute 
of  50  Edward  III.  was  holpen;  for  whereas  the 
statute  took  no  place,  but  where  t^ie  defendant  ap- 
peared, and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  givedi, 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  a  statute  was  made  for  the  restraint 
of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  dignities  ecclesi- 
astical, or  forms,  or  administration  to  them,  without 
the  king's  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  the  statute 
of  provisors;  which  being  remedied  by  a  former 
statute,  where  the  alien  took  it  to  his  own  use ;  it 
is  by  that  statute  remedied,  where  the  alien  todi  it 
to  the  use  of  another,  as  it  is  said  in  the  book; 
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though  I  gaets,  that  if  the  record  were  searched,  it 
should  he,  if  any  other  purchased  to  the  use  of  an 
alien,  and  that  the  words  "  or  to  the  use  of  another," 
should  he  **  or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  Rich. 
II.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords 
agaiQSt  mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to 
the  use  of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that 
for  feoffments  past  the  feoffees  should  hcfore  a  day, 
either  purchase  licence  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use  or  other  feoffments  to  come, 
or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mortmain. 
In  4  Hen.  IV.  cap  7,  the  statute  of  I  Richard  II. 
is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought  within 
the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in  case  of  a 
disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of  the  disseisor; 
and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to  the  year  from 
the  time  of  the  action  grown.  In  1 1  Henry  VI. 
cap.  3,  that  statute  of  4  Henry  IV.  is  declared,  be- 
cause the  conceit  was  upon  the  statute,  that  in  case 
of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the  life  of  the  disseisor 
went  only  to  the  assise  of  novel  duieitin^  and  to 
no  other  action ;  and  therefore  that  statute  declareth 
the  former  law  to  extend  to  all  other  actions, 
grounded  upon  novel  disseisin.  In  1 1  Henry  VI. 
cap.  5,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of  him  in  re- 
mainder against  particular  tenants,  for  lives,  or  years, 
that  assigned  over  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits, 
and  then  committed  waste  against  them ;  therefore 
this  statute  giveth  an  action  of  waste  being  pernors 
of  the  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no  re- 
lief is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the  party, 
but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defendants  inpr€B' 
cipes,  whether  they  be  creditors,  disseisors,  or  les- 
sors, and  that  only  in  case  of  mortmain :  and  note 
also,  that  they  be  all  in  cases  of  special  covinous  in- 
tents, as  to  defeat  executions,  tenancy  to  the  prtBcipet 
and  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  provisors.  From  1 1 
Henry  VI.  to  1  R.  III.  being  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
there  is  a  silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which 
was  at  that  time,  when,  no  question,  they  were  fa- 
voured most  In  I  R.  III.  cap.  1,  cometh  the  great 
statute  for  relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party, 
and  at  that  time  an  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ; 
for  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  taking  the  profits, 
to  describe  an  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  an  use ;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  gifts,  feofl'ments, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoflfors,  donors, 
and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  only  to 
their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser  was  fully  re- 
lieved, and  cestuy  que  use  was  obiter  enabled  to 
change  his  feoffees ;  because  there  were  no  words 
in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants,  &c.  upon  good 
consideration;  but  generally  in  Hen.  VII.'s  time, 
new  statutes  were  made  for  farther  help  and  remedy 
to  those  that  came  in  by  act  in  law ;  as  I  Hen.  VII. 
cap.  I,  a  formedon  is  given  without  limitation  of 
time  against  cestuy  que  use;  and  obiter,  because 
they  make  him  a  tenant,  they  give  him  advantage 
of  a  tenant,  as  of  age,  and  voucher :  query  4  Hen. 
VII.  cap.  17,  the  wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of 
the  heir  of  cestuy  que  use,  dying  and  no  will  de- 
clared, is  given  to  the  lord,  as  if  he  had  died  seised 
in  demesne,  and  action  of  waste  given  to  the  heir 


against  the  guardian,  and  damages,  if  the  lord  vert 
barred  in  his  writ  of  ward;  and  relief  is  lileiiie 
given  unto  the  lord,  if  the  heir  holding  the  kiugiit'i 
service  be  of  fnU  age.  In  19  Heo.  VII.  cap.  U 
there  is  relief  given  in  three  eases,  first  to  the  ers 
ditors  upon  matters  of  record,  as  npoo  reeogoiuoce, 
statute,  or  judguient,  whereof  the  two  fomer  sm 
not  aided  at  all  by  any  statute :  and  the  IsA  nt 
aided  by  a  statute  of  50  £.  III.  and  2  R.  ILonl; 
in  cases  of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  kdi 
in  socage  for  their  relief,  and  beriots  npon  drith. 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  Hen.  VII.  and  Uitl;  ti 
the  lords  of  villains,  upon  a  purchase  of  their  fiUaiu 
in  use.  In  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1 0,  a  fbrtber  traf^ 
was  given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  cuae  of  mortmiJA; 
for  in  the  statute  of  15  Rich.  IL  remedy  wss  gins 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  mortuam,  vbiefa  ni 
when  it  came  to  some  corpcn'ation :  now  wbes  vm 
were  limited  to  a  thing,  act,  or  woi^  and  to  s  body, 
as  to  the  reparation  of  a  church,  or  as  abbot,  m  i* 
a  guild,  or  fraternities  as  are  only  in  reputition,  \a 
not  incorporate,  as  to  parishes;  or  aoch  gmUi  m 
fraternities  as  are  only  in  reputation,  but  not  iKor- 
porate,  that  case  was  omitted,  which  by  this  ititote 
is  remedied,  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  onto  tkc 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  Toii: 
neither  doth  the  statute  express  to  whose  l^nefittfai 
use  shall  be  made  void,  either  the  feoffor,  or  M^ 
but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  procis^,  dMt  om 
may  be  limited  twenty  years  from  the  gift,  i»l  » 
longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  statute  kw,  befm 
this  statute,  touching  uses.  Thus  have  I  set  M 
unto  you  the  nature  and  definition  of  an  t»e,  the 
differences  and  trust  of  an  use,  and  the  parte  vi 
qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learaiagF 
uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  by  a  preeedi* 
of  them  in  our  laws,  the  causes  of  the  spriogiog  oii 
spreading  of  uses,  the  continuance  of  them,  sad  tlie 
proceedings  that  they  have  had  both  in  conunoo  bv 
and  statute  law;  whereby  it  may  appear,  ihsl  o 
use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  soy  <n 
will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better  than  \k 
own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an  acddat  or 
event  of  human  society,  which  hath  been,  and  vill 
be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was  at  the  conna 
law,  which  is  common  reason.  Fitsherbert  Miiha 
the  14  H.  VIII.  common  reason  is  contooD  Uf. 
and  not  conscience ;  but  common  reason  doth  deBw 
that  uses  should  be  remedied  in  conscience,  »nd  m* 
in  courts  of  law,  and  ordered  by  rules  in  cooiciatf' 
and  not  by  straight  rules  of  law;  for  the  coma* 
law  hath  a  kind  of  rule  and  survey  over  the  rbw*' 
eery,  to  determine  what  belongs  to  the  chsDceff. 
And  therefore  we  may  truly  conclude,  that  the  fa* 
and  strength  that  an  use  had  or  hath  in  oooscieace. 
is  by  common  law ;  and  the  force  that  it  bad  « 
hath  by  common  law,  is  only  by  statutes. 

Now  followeth  in  time  and  matter  the 
ation  of  this  statute,  which  is  of  principal  bbotfi 
for  those  former  considerations  which  wt  l*" 
handled  serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  wbseb  tf  *> 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  opM«l»»  ^'^ 
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le  heritages  of  the  realm,  bo  howsoever  it  hath 
een  by  the  hamour  of  the  time  perverted  in  ex- 
Mition,  yet  in  itself  is  most  perfectly  and  exactly 
Miceired  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  'Tis 
kdoced  with  the  most  declaring  and  persuading 
reunble,  'tis  consisting  and  standing  upon  the 
imet  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified  with  the 
tost  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings  and  pro- 
boes :  and  lastly,  'tis  the  best  pondered  in  all  the 
ords  and  clauses  of  it  of  any  statute  that  I  find; 
tit  before  I  come  to  the  statute  itself,  I  will  note 
nto  you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it. 
w  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it 

For  the  time  of  it  was  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  when 
be  king  was  in  full  peace,  and  a  wealthy  and 
ionrishing  estate,  in  which  nature  of  time  men  are 
Bost  careful  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
nrehasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because  the 
«rrhaser  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful  of  his 
osurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing  that 
rhich  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his  l>argain 
br  the  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  likewise  began  to  be 
vfrsnehiBed  from  the  tributes  of  Rome,  and  the 
^lOsieBsions  that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
(broad;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
nsRUer  houses  of  religion,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and 
fBTchasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
Kvers  exceUent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
Ike  same  parliament;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales  to 
i  more  civil  government,  the  re-edifying  of  divers 
trtips  and  towns,  the  suppressing  of  depopulation 
tod  enclosures. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the  roll,  and  an- 
Kber  in  course  of  pleading.  The  title  in  the  roll 
*  DO  solemn  title,  but  an  act  entitled,  An  act  express- 
in;  an  order  for  uses  and  wills ;  the  title  in  course 
tf  [lieadlng  is,  **  Statutum  de  usibus  in  possessionem 
transferendis  :'*  wherein  Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well, 
W  Regina,  that  if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the 
itatute,  he  would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the 
Mher  way,  **  de  possessionibus  ad  usus  transferen- 
ii» ;"  for  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  statute,  to  bring 
pocsessioD  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed  not 
Mcording  to  the  work  of  the  statute,  but  according 
to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  statute,  "  nam 
qoofl  primum  est  in  intentione  ultimum  est  in  ope- 
rstjone."  The  intention  of  the  statute  by  carrying 
(he  possession  to  the  use,  is  to  turn  the  use  to  a 
possession ;  for  the  words  arc  not  "  de  possessioni- 
tuft  ad  usus  transferendis  ;"  ^nd  as  the  grammarian 
•nth,  ""  prKpositio,  ad,  denotat  notam  actionis,  sed 
prepositio,  ta,  cum  accusative  denotat  notam  alter- 
^onis  /'  and  therefore  Kingsmill,  justice,  in  the  same 
cuse  saith,  that  the  meaning  of  the  statute  was  to 
make  a  transubstantiation  of  the  use  into  a  possession. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  parliament 
•ererally  came  in  but  in  the  5  Hen.  VIII.  for  before 
kbat  time  there  was  but  one  title  of  all  the  acts  made 
in  one  parliament ;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
kfufj,  though  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon  which  it  is 


drawn,  I  do  find  by  the  first  Richard  III.  whereupon 
you  may  see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute 
was  made,  that  the  said  king  having  been  infeofled, 
before  he  usurped,  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
land  whereof  he  was  jointly  infeofied  should  be  as 
if  he  had  not  been  named ;  and  where  he  was  solely 
infeoffed,  it  should  be  in  cestuy  que  usBf  in  estate,  as 
he  had  the  use. 

Now  to  come  tp  the  statute  itself  the  statute  con- 
sisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the  body 
of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  provisoes.  The 
preamble  setteth  forth  the  inconveniences,  the  body 
of  the  law  that  giveth  the  remedy,  and  the  savings 
and  provisoes  take  away  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
remedy.  For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries' 
drugs,  though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet  they 
trouble  the  body ;  and  therefore  they  use  to  correct 
with  spices :  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and  therefore  they  spice 
their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and  qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  the  law  was  justly  commended 
by  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  36  Begindp,  where  he 
saith,  that  there  is  little  need  to  search  and  collect 
out  of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  therefore 
it  is  good  to  consider  it  and  ponder  it  throughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 

First,  a  recital  of  the  principal  inconveniences, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular  in- 
conveniences, as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply.  The  principal  incon- 
venience, which  is  radix  omnium  malorum^  is  the 
diverting  from  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean  to  transfer  lands 
and  inheritances  without  any  solemnity  or  act  noto- 
rious ;  so  as  the  whole  statute  is  to  be  expounded 
strongly  towards  the  extinguishment  of  all  convey- 
ances, whereby  the  freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass 
without  any  new  confbctions  of  deeds,  executions  of 
estate  or  entries,  except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of 
privity  and  dependence  one  towards  the  other ;  in 
which  cases,  mutatis  mutandis^  they  might  pass  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  the  law  re- 
hearsed may  be  reduced  into  four  heads. 

1.  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubtful 
for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  want  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all  such 
titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions  unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 
The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 
The  third  upon  purchasers. 
The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in  law. 
All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  princi- 
pally respect  and  favour. 
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For  the  first  of  these  are  three  impedimentt,  to 
the  judgment  of  man,  in  disposing  justly  and  ad< 
yisedly  of  his  estate. 

First,  trouble  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about  him. 

1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  an  use  by  will,  whereof  followed 
the  unjust  disinherison  of  heirs.  Now  the  favour  of 
law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in  many  parts  of  the  law ; 
as  the  law  of  descent  privilegeth  the  possession  of 
the  heir  against  the  entry  of  him  that  hath  right  by 
the  law;  no  man  shall  warrant  against  his  heir, 
except  he  warrant  against  himself,  and  divers  other 
cases  too  long  to  stand  upon :  and  we  see  the  an- 
cient law  in  GlanviU's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor 
could  not  disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act 
executed  in  time  of  sickness ;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it  were 
for  consideration  of  money  or  serrice ;  but  not  to 
advance  any  youi^er  brother  without  the  consent 
of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  straiter  course 
that  evidence  should  not  be  perplexed,  nor  juries 
inveigled,  than  the  common  law  of  England;  as  on 
the  other  side,  never  law  took  a  more  precise  and 
strait  course  with  jnries,  that  they  should  give  a 
direct  verdict  For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws 
do  give  the  triers,  or  jurors,  which  in  other  laws  are 
called  judges  de  facto,  a  liberty  to  give  non  liquet, 
that  is,  to  give  no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  case  to 
stand  abated ;  our  law  enforoeth  them  to  a  direct 
verdict,  general  or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws 
accept  of  plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our 
law  enforoeth  them  all  to  agree  in  one ;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth  duress 
and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  maaner,  without 
light  or  comfort,  witil  they  be  agreed,  in  consider- 
ation of  straitness  and  coercion;  it  is  consonant,  that 
the  law  do  require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue, 
that  there  be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and  therefore 
if  the  matter  in  itself  be  of  that  surety  as  in  simple 
contracts,  m'hich  are  made  by  parole  without  writing, 
it  alloweth  wager  of  law. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  discern,,  it  alloweth  wager  of  battail  to 
spare  jurors,  if  time  have  wore  out  the  marks  and 
badges  of  troth :  from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
statutes  of  limitation,  where  yon  shall  find  this  mis* 
chief  of  perjuries  often  recited ;  and  lastly,  which  is 
the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could  not  pass 
but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by  deeds,  livery, 
and  records. 

3.  For  purchasers,  bona  fide,  it  may  appear  that 
tliey  were  ever  favoured  in  our  law,  as  first  by  the 
great  favour  of  warranties  which  were  ever  for  the 
help  of  purchasers :  as  where  by  the  law  in  Edw. 
IIl.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon  the 
feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty ;  so  again  the  col- 
lateral garranty,  which  otherwise  as  a  hard  law, 
grew  in  doubt  only  tipon  favour  of  purchasers ;  so 
was  the  binding  of  tines  at  the  common  law,  the 
invention  and  practice  of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the 


statute  of  entails,  and  many  more  grounds  andlnm. 
ings  are  to  be  found,  which  respect  to  the  qaiet  of 
the  possession  of  purchasers.  And  therefore  thoq^ 
the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  had  provided  for  the  pu^ 
chaser  in  some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acta  and  as- 
veyances  of  otaiuy  que  use ;  yet  nevertheless,  tfat 
statute  did  not  at  all  disable  the  acta  or  char^  of 
the  feoffees  :  and  so  as  Walmriy,  justice,  said,  42  fU 
ginm,  they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eeshiy  ^mui 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  whieli  m  a 
very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purdiaaen 

4.  For  the  fourth  inconventenee  tovaids  thov 
that  come  in  by  law ;  conveyances  in  met  vm 
like  privileged  places  or  liberties :  for  as  there  tbe 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveysnces  the  lur 
could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  txempted  from  ill 
titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolnte  owner  of  hu 
possessions,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  the  kw  4o(b 
reserve  certain  titles  unto  others;  and  tucii  pcnosi 
come  not  in  by  the  pleasure  and  diapositioa  of  <b 
party,  but  by  the  justice  and  consideration  of  hv. 
and  therefore  of  all  others  they  are  most  fcroitrcd* 
and  also  they  are  principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienationa,  escheats^  aids,  he^ 
riots,  reliefs,  &c 

2.  The  defendants  in  prmeipts  either  real  or  i^ 
sonal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the  benefit  «f 
their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  eouitecy,  vb« 
lost  their  estates  and  tithes. 

1.  First  for  the  king:  no  law  doth  eidov  (be 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  or  pm*' 
leges ;  for  his  person  is  privileged  irom  suits  ui 
actions,  his  possessions  from  iaferrnption  and  dU- 
tufbance,  hia  right  from  limitation  of  timei  ks 
patents  and  gifts  from  all  deoeits  and  false  •Qgget> 
tions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose  daties  m4 
rights  th€  law  doth  mnch  favour,  because  the  It* 
supposeth  the  land  did  originally  come  firm  kia; 
for  until  the  statute  of  "  Quia  empt<ffee  tenaram,' 
the  lord  was  not  forced  to  destroet  or  dismember  faift 
signiory  or  service.  So  until  15  H.  VIL  thebt 
waa  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon  hia  title  of  waidibi^ 
should  put  ottt  a  eonusee  of  a  atatnte,  or  a  trnaflr; 
so  again  we  see,  that  the  statute  of  mortmaifi « 
made  to  preserve  the  lord's  escheats  and  WW*- 
the  tenant  in  dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  tkttit » 
the  common  by-word  in  the  law,  thtt  the  Isv 
fiivoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.     2.  Liberty.     3.  Dower. 

So  in  case  of  vouqjier,  the  feme  shall  Mt  be 
delayed,  but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  iDC«^ 
nent;  so  likewise  of  tenant  by  courtesy,  it  is  csW 
tenancy  by  the  law  of  England,  and  thei^bif  if|^ 
cially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conoeit  and  iwnx^» 
our  kw;  so  as  again  the  Uiw  doth  fovcnr  sneh  *J 
have  ancient  righte,  and  therefore  it  tellelb  at  il" 
commonly  said  that  a  right  eannot  die  c  mi  ^ 
ground  of  law,  that  a  freehold  oumol  '^  *"  2 
pense,  showeth  it  well,  insomuch  that  te  te  ^ 
rather  give  the  land  to  the  first  comes,  i^ii^«^ 
call  an  occupant,  than  want  a  l^iaiit  IQ  «  * 
anf  s  action. 
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And  Ugain,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  lav  of 
ttmiier,  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth  with- 
•at  folly  in  the  defendant,  the  law  executeth  the 
ancient  right.  To  conclude  therefore  this  point, 
when  this  practice  of  feoffments  to  use  did  prejudice 
ind  damnify  all  those  persons  that  the  ancient  com- 
noa  law  ^voured;  and  did  absolutely  cross  the 
visdom  of  the  law :  to  have  conTcyanoes  considerate 
aod  not  odious,  and  to  have  trial  thereupon  clear 
lod  not  inveigled,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  statute 
eondadeth,  that  their  subtle  imaginations  and 
abuses  tended  to  the  ntter  subversion  of  the  ancient 
common  laws  of  this  realm. 

The  third  part  of  the  preamble  giveth  a  touch  of 
the  remedy  which  the  statute  intended  to  minister, 
cODsisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  expiration  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
ud  deceit  of  the  uses;  out  of  which  have  been 
giibered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the  sta- 
tote  was  to  diaeontinue  and  banish  all  conveyances 
ia  Qse ;  grounding  themselves  upon  the  words,  that 
tike  statute  doth  not  speak  of  the  extinguishment  or 
extirpation  of  the  use,  namely,  by  an  unity  of  pos- 
lession,  but  of  an  extinguishment  or  extirpation  of 
the  feoffment,  &c.  which  is  the  conveyance  itself. 

Secondly*  out  of  the  words,  abuse  and  errors, 
bcretolbre  used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  had  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an  er- 
rnieous  device  or  practice.  To  both  which  I  answer. 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
Uatute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  estate, 
tad  not  to  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  1  say,  that  for  the  word,  abuse,  that 
aay  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
kw^  as  the  taking  long  leases  at  this  day  of  land  in 
:»piie  to  defraud  wardships,  is  an  abuse  of  the  law, 
which  is  not  against  law,  but  wandering  or  going 
tttny,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Iaw  ;  and  by  the  word,  errors,  the  statute  meant  by 
It,  not  a  miataking  of  the  law,  into  a  by-course :  as 
irben  are  any,  ''erravimus  cum  patribtts  juris,"  it  is 
not  meant  of  ignorance  only,  but  of  perversity.  But 
lo  prove  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the 
Rorai  of  conveyances,  there  be  three  reasons  which 
tre  not  answerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  the  very  branch 
hereof  hath  words  "  de  future,"  that  are  seised,  or 
Hereafter  shall  be  seised :  and  whereas  it  may  be 
Mid  that  theae  words  were  pnt  in,  in  regard  of  uses 
•upended  by  disseisins,  and  so  no  present  seisin 
A  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feoffees;  that 
ntendment  is  very  particular,  for  commonly  such 
^es  are  Intraght  in  by  provisoes,  or  special  branches, 
*tul  not  intermixed  in  the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it 
bill  been  eaay  lor  the  statute  to  have  said,  **  or  here* 
tf^rr  shaU  be  seised  npon  any  feoffment,  &c.  hereto- 
few  had  or  made." 

The  second  reason  ia  upon  the  words  of  the  statute 
^  enrolments,  which  saith,  that  no  hereditaments 
•hsll  pass,  &c.  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.  whereby  it  is 
n^nifest^  that  the  stmlnte  meant  to  leave  the  form  of 
f «mveyanee  with  the  addition  of  a  farther  ceremony. 


The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer  seisin, 
livery,  no  fine,  nor  alienation,  shall  be  taken  for  any 
estate  executed  by  force  of  the  statute  of  27,  before 
the  first  of  May,  1536,  but  they  shall  be  paid  for 
uses  made  and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time 
after ;  where  the  word,  made,  directly  goeth  to  con- 
veyances in  use  made  after  the  statnte,  and  can  have 
no  other  understanding;  for  the  words,  executed  in 
possession,  would  have  senred  for  the  case  of  regress: 
and  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if  they  have  had 
any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so  general  and  so 
plain,  they  would  have  had  words  express,  that  tyery 
limitation  of  use  made  after  the  statute  should  have 
been  void ;  and  this  was  the  exposition,  as  tradition 
goeth,  that  a  reader  of  GrayVInn,  which  read  soon 
after  the  statute,  was  in  trouble  fen*,  and  worthily, 
who,  as  I  suppose,  was  Boy,  whose  reading  I  could 
never  see ;  but  I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  because  now 
again  some,  in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses, 
do  relapse  to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  1  called  a  contrary  ex* 
tremity,  is,  that  the  statute  meant  only  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  in  the  preamble,  recited  as  they  grew 
by  reason  of  divided  uses;  and  although  the  like 
mischief  may  grow  npon  the  contingent  uses,  yet 
the  statute  had  no  foresight  of  them  at  that  time, 
and  so  it  was  merely  a  new  case  not  comprised. 
Whereunto  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
statnte  to  execute  die  divided  use  ;  and  therefore  to 
make  an  use  void  by  this  statute  which  was  good 
before,  though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief 
recited  in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a 
preamble  without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly 
absurd.  But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are  ex< 
ecuted,  and  what  not ;  and  whether  out  of  possessions 
of  a  disseisor,  or  other  possessions  out  of  privity  or 
not,  there  you  shall  guide  your  exposition  according 
to  the  preamble ;  as  shall  be  handled  in  my  next 
day's  discourse,  and  so  much  touching  the  preamble 
of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would  wish  all  readers 
that  expound  statutes  to  do  as  scholars  are  willed 
to  do:  that  is,  first  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb} 
that  is,  to  note  and  single  out  the  material  words 
whereupon  the  statnte  is  framed ;  for  there  are  in 
every  statute  certain  words,  which  are  as  veins  where 
the  life  and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise,  and  the  rest  are  iiier<B  mar  hue  ^ 
fulfilling  words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two  parts. 

First,  a  supposition  or  case  put,  as  Anderson,  36 
Reginff,  calleth  it 

Secondly,  a  purview  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  and  every  one 
hath  his  purview.  The  general  case.  The  case  of 
oo*feoffees  to  the  use  of  some  of  theuL  And  the 
general  case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents 
or  profits. 

The  general  case  ia  built  upon  eight  material 
words.  Four  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  Three  on 
the  part  of  ceHuy  que  U9e.  And  one  common  to 
them  both. 

The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees 
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18  the  word,  person.  This  excludes  all  alliaDces ; 
for  there  can  be  no  trust  reposed  but  in  a  person 
certain :  it  excludes  again  all  corporations ;  for  they 
are  equalled  to  a  use  certain :  for  note  on  the  part 
of  the  feoffor-over  the  statute  insists  upon  the  word, 
person,  and  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use,  that  added 
body  politic. 

The  second  word  material,  is  the  word,  seised : 
this  excludes  chattels.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
statute  meant  to  remit  the  common  law,  and  not  but 
that  the  chattels  might  ever  pass  by  testament  or  by 
parole ;  therefore  the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It 
excludes  rights,  for  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  and  there- 
fore the  statute  would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it 
excludes  contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  cannot 
be  but  to  a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is 
limited,  the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent ;  for  Little- 
ton tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins,  one  **  in 
dominie  ut  de  feodo,"  the  other  "  ut  de  feodo  et  jure ;" 
and  the  feofiee  by  the  common  law  could  execute 
but  the  simple  to  uses  present,  and  not  post  uses ; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute  them. 

The  third  material  word  is,  hereafter :  that  bring- 
eth  in  again  conveyances  made  after  the  statute  ;  it 
brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before,  and  dis- 
turbed by  disseisin,  and  recontinued  after  ;  for  it  is 
not  said,  infeoffed  to  use  hereafter  seised. 

The  fourth  word  is,  hereditament,  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inheritance 
in  in  esse  :  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge  de  novo  for 
life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  yet  there  is  no 
inheritance  in  being  of  this  rent :  this  word  like- 
wise excludes  annuities  and  uses  themselves;  so  that 
an  use  cannot  be  to  an  use. 

The  first  word  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use,  is 
the  word,  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  whereby  it  is 
plain  that  the  statute  meant  to  remedy  the  matter, 
and  not  words ;  and  in  all  the  clauses  it  itill  carrieth 
the  words. 

The  second  word  is  the  word,  person,  again, 
which  excludeth  all  alliances ;  it  excludeth  also  all 
contingent  uses  which  are  not  to  bodies  lively  and 
natural,  as  the  building  of  a  church,  the  making  of 
a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  noted  before,  it  is  ever 
coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word,  other ;  for  the  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  to  such  a  familiarity,  as  men 
could  not  think  of  possession,  but  in  course  of  use ; 
and  so  every  man  was  seised  to  his  own  use,  as  well 
as  to  the  use  of  others  ;  therefore  because  statutes 
would  not  stir  nor  turmoil  possessions  settled  at  the 
common  law,  it  putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other ; 
meaning  the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ; 
and  this  causeth  the  clause  of  joint  feoffees  to  follow 
in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case  had  been 
doubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 

The  words  that  are  common  to  both,  are  words 
expressing  the  conveyance  whereby  the  use  ariseth, 
of  which  words  those  that  breed  any  question  are, 
agreement,  will,  or  otherwise,  whereby  some  have 
inferred  that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement 
parole,  so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or 


other  matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  exprened  in  tl 
words  before,  bargain,  sale,  and  cootmct,  boi 
blood,  or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  coQectii 
appeareth  in  the  word  immediately  foQovq 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  inclai 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  an  nsc  ] 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  tons  or  kindred,  viv 
there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that  rem 
mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  the  statnte  of  32j 
wills,  lands  were  deviseable,  especially  to  any  mM 
kindred,  which. was  clearly  otherwise ;  and  therrli 
those  words  were  put  in,  not  in  regard  of  uses  nil 
by  those  conveyances,  or  without,  or  likewise 
will,  might  be  transferred ;  and  there  waa  a  p«s 
seised  to  a  use,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  n 
namely,  to  the  use  of  the  assignee ;  and  for  the  vai 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  v« 
include  a  disseisin,  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  ks 
of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  exMi 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  trust,  vbi 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin ;  for  if  there  n 
a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land  was  ved 
in  testuy  que  use  upon  the  entry ;  and  if  the  di«i 
sin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head,  then  no  tr« 
And  thus  much  for  the  case  of  supposition  of  Ik 
statute:  here  follow  the  ordinance  and  purrk 
thereupon. 

There  purview  hath  two  parts,  the  first  optrek 
statuti,  the  effect  that  the  statute  worketh:  •■ 
there  is  modus  operandi,  a  fiction,  or  explan^ 
how  the  statute  dotK  work  that  effect     The  rfl^ 
is,  that  cestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  possession  of  li 
estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ;  the  fiction  quomodo 
that  the  statute  will  have  the  possession  of  atti 
que  use,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  matter 
form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  give  matter  and 
stance,  and  the  use  shall  give  form  and  quality, 
material  words  in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  U 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter, 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee^mj 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  io 
mainder  or  reverter :  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  tk^ 
first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses  in  posse«si«i 
For  there  are  two  substantial  and  essential  dif!^ 
ences  of  estates,  the  one  limiting  the  times,  for  4 
estates  are  but  times  of  their  continuances:  tUl 
maketh  the  difference  of  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  file 
or  years  ;  and  the  other  mnketh  difference  of  pw 
session  as  remainder  :  all  other  differences  of  rstit? 
are  but  accidents,  as  shall  be  said  hereaAer;  tHM 
two  the  statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  tk 
words,  remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  irt 
words,  right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  mC 
general  words,  or  otherwise  :  it  is  most  plaia  thtf 
the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses  toi^ 
mainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possibilitf 
or  contingences,  but  estates,  only  such  m  ^ 
feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conveyance  fflsift. 
Note  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  statate  dtfl 
take  notice  of  a  difference  between  an  use  iai^ 
mainder  and  an  use  in  reverter;  wbiditko^sbA 
cannot  be  properly  so  called,  because  it  doA  ^ 
depend  upon  particular  estates,  aa  reoiaiiiiien  ik 
neither  did  then  before  the  statute  dr«v  n(y 
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reTersions  do  ;  yet  the  tfatnte  intends  that  there 

a  difference  when  the  particular  use,  and  the  use 
nited  upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  uses ; 

which  case  it  is  an  use  in  remainder;  and  where 
e  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant  of 
e  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  an  use  in 
wetter. 

The  next  material  word  is,  from  henceforth, 
Kicb  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that  cesiuy 
i€  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the  time  of  the 
«t  feoffments  to  use,  as  Brudnell's  conceit  was  in 
I  Hen.  YIII.  That  is,  the  feoffor  had  granted  a 
nt  charge,  and  cestu^f  que  use  had  made  a  feofi*- 
ent  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  Richard  111.  the 
vSTor  should  have  held  it  discharged,  because  the 
t%  of  ce^tuy  que  wre  shall  put  the  feoffor  in,  as  if 
^my  que  ute  bad  been  seised  in  from  the  time  of 
le  first  use  limited ;  and  therefore  the  statute  doth 
ike  awray  all  such  ambiguities,  and  expresseth  that 
tituy  que  use  shall  be  in  possession  from  hence- 
Tth  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  parliament  for 
les  then  in  being,  and  from  the  time  of  the  execu- 
Ml  for  a$c8  limited  after  the  parliament 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin,  state, 
Ml  possession,  not  a  possession  in  law  only,  but  a 
isin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the  land,  but 
I  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates  as 
tey  had  in  the  use;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fc-drnple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in  pos- 
istioDy  and  reversion,  which  are  the  substantial 
Uferences  of  estates,  as  was  said  before ;  but  both 
lese  latter  clauses  are  more  fully  perfected  and  ex- 
panded by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute 
liich  follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
r  clauses:  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the 
Mate,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in  such 
etson,  &c.  shall  be  in  eeetut^  que  use  ;  for  that  the 
katter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of  eeeiuy  que  uee 
I  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more  he  cannot 
fere ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to  cesiuy  que 
wand  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of  which  it  was 
knited  was  but  an  estate  for  life,  eeetuy  que  use  can 
•ve  no  inheritance :  so  if  when  the  statute  came, 
be  heir  of  the  feofi*ee  had  not  entered  after  the 
teth  of  his  ancestor,  but  had  only  a  possession  in 
iw,  ceetuj/  que  use  in  that  ease  should  not  bring  an 
Kise  before  entry,  because  the  heir  of  the  feoffee 
ould  not ;  so  that  the  matter  whereupon  the  use 
last  work  is  the  feoff*ee's  estate.  But  note  here : 
rheieas  before  when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses, 
I  spake  only  of  uses  in  possession,  remainder  and 
ffrerter,  but  not  in  title  or  right:  now  when  the 
tstote  speaks  what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee, 
t  speaks  of  title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute 
ikcs  more  from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  pre- 
cntly,  in  case  where  there  are  uses  in  contingence 
ibtch  are  but  tides. 

The  second  word  is,  clearly,  which  seems  pro- 
^y  and  directly  to  meet  with  the  conceit  of  ecin- 
^(a  juris,  as  well  as  the  words  in  the  preamble  of 
^rpating  and  extinguishing  such  feoffments,  so  is 
tliai  estate  as  clearly  extinct 
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The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the  use, 
so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter,  so  the 
use  gives  form :  and  as  in  the  first  clause  the  use 
was  endowed  with  the  possession  in  points  of  estate, 
so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the  possession  in  all 
accidents  and  circumstances  of  estate.  Wherein 
first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and  absurd  to  expound  the 
form  of  (he  use  any  whit  to  destroy  the  substance  of 
the  estate ;  as  to  make  a  doubt,  because  the  use 
gave  no  dower  or  tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  that 
therefore  the  possession  when  it  is  transferred  would 
do  so  likewise:  no,  but  the  statute  meant  such 
quality,  manner,  form,  and  condition,  as  it  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  corporal  presence  and  possession  of 
the  estate. 

Next  for  the  word,  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it  to 
be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be  also 
comprised  within  the  general  words;  but  because  I 
would  have  things  stood  upon  learnedly,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it  but  for  an  explain- 
ing, or  word  of  the  efifect ;  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of 
26  of  treasons,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  offenders 
shall  be  attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their 
condition,  in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  de- 
gree or  sort:  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this 
place  is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount 
but  to  modo  ei  forma.  Hence  therefore  all  circum- 
stances of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin,  or 
joint  seisin,  by  entierties,  or  by  moieties,  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  in  by  de- 
scent, or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  or  circumstance  of 
estate  descendable  to  the  heir  of  the  part  of  the 
father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother;  a  circumstance 
of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  remitted  or  not  re- 
mitted, with  a  condition  of  intermarriage  or  without : 
all  these  are  accidents  and  circumstances  of  estate, 
in  all  which  the  possession  shall  ensue  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  use :  and  thus  much  of  the  first 
case,  which  is  the  general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  needs  no 
exposition ;  for  it  pursueth  the  penning  of  the  gene- 
ral case :  only  this  I  will  note,  that  although  it  had 
been  omitted,  yet  the  law  upon  the  first  case  would 
have  been  taken  as  the  case  provided ;  so  that  it  is 
rather  an  explanation  than  an  addition;  for  turn 
that  case  the  other  way,  that  one  were  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  himself,  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that  in  the 
f<Mrmer  case  they  shall  be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the 
latter  case  cestuy  que  use  shall  be  seised  solely ;  for 
the  word,  other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  the  con- 
struction of  cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to 
my  division.  But  because  this  case  of  co-fcoffees  to 
the  use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it,  expressed  it  pre- 
cisely, and  passed  over  the  case  e  converso^  which 
was  but  an  especial  case :  and  they  were  loth  to 
bring  in  this  case,  by  inserting  the  word,  only  into 
the  first  case,  to  have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of 
other  persons :  for  they  had  experience  what  doubt 
the  word,  only,  bred  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
after  this  third  case :  and  before  the  third  case  of 
rents  comes  in  the  second  saving;  and  the  reason 
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of  it  is  worth  the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  inter- 
laced before  the  third  case ;  the  reason  of  it  is,  be- 
cause the  third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first 
two  cases  did  need  savings ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
of  that  again. 

1 1  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of  par- 
liament is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ac  si,  it  is 
not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a  gene- 
ral gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and  therefore  in 
1 1  Henry  VII.  where  upon  the  alienation  of  women, 
the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in  remainder  to 
enter,  you  find  never  a  stranger,  because  the  statute 
gives  entry  not  simpliciter,  but  within  an  ac  si ;  as 
if  no  alienation  had  been  made,  or  if  the  feme  had 
been  naturally  dead.  Strangers  that  had  right 
might  have  entered ;  and  therefore  no  saving  needs. 
So  in  the  statute  of  32  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts, 
that  the  leases  shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law, 
as  if  the  lessor  had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  per- 
fect estate  in  fee-simple ;  and  therefore  you  find  no 
saving  in  the  statute ;  and  so  likewise  of  diverse 
other  statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  Now 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  penned 
with  an  ac  «t,  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or  executed  by 
such  as  were  seised ;  why  if  such  a  grant  of  a  rent 
had  been  made,  one  that  had  an  ancient  right  might 
have  entered  and  have  avoided  the  charge ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needeth :  but  the  second  first 
cases  are  not  penned  with  ac  si,  but  absolute,  that 
cestut^  que  use  shall  be  adjudged  in  estate  and  pos- 
session, which  is  a  judgment  of  parliament  stronger 
than  any  fine,  to  bind  all  rights  ;  nay,  it  hath  far- 
ther words,  namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession, 
which  maketh  it  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon  the 
second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the  feoffee 
should  be  in  cestuy  que  use,  then  perhaps  the  gift 
should  have  been  special,  and  so  the  saving  super- 
fluous :  and  this  note  is  material  in  regard  of  the 
great  question,  whether  the  feoffees  may  make  any 
regress  j  which  opinion,  I  mean,  that  no  regress  is 
left  unto  them,  is  principally  to  be  argued  out  of  the 
saving ;  as  shall  be  now  declared :  for  the  savings 
are  two  in  number :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers' 
rights,  with  an  exception  of  the  feoffees ;  the  second 
is  a  saving  out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving, 
namely,  of  the  feofl*ees  in  case  where  they  claim  to 
their  own  proper  use  :  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons  as 
are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any  use, 
to  have  added  to  these  words,  executed  by  this 
statute ;  or  in  the  second  saving  to  have  added  unto 
the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper  use,  these  words, 
or  to  the  u8e  of  any  other,  and  executed  by  this 
Statute:  but  the  regress* Of  the  feoffee  is  shutout 
J)etween  the  two  savings ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  a 
person  claiming  to  an  tise,  and  not  unto  his  own 
l)r6pe'r  use ;  but  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  first  sav- 
ing is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  latter  implieth, 
(hat  feoffees  to  use  shall  be  barred  of  their  regress. 


in  case  that  it  be  of  another  feoflmeot  than  tfan 
whereupon  the  statute  hath  wrought,  but  vpoo  tht 
same  feoflfinent;  as  if  the  feoffee  before  the  statntr 
had  been  disseised,  and  the  disseised  had  mmit  • 
feoffment  in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  Q8e,and  then  the  sutute 
came ;  this  execute th  the  use  of  the  second  ietiS- 
ment;  but  the  first  feoffees  may  make  a  regTC««,  aai 
they  yet  claim  to  an  use,  but  not  by  that  fcoffbrM 
upon  which  the  statute  hath  wrought 


Now  followeth   the  third  case   of  the 
touching  execution  of  rents ;  wherein  the  Bttteiia} 
words  are  four : 

First,  whereas  diverse  persons  are  seiaed«  whaxh 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  ifiiti  m 
use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  bat  it  ia  expUined  ta 
the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a  grant  had  Wea 
made  to  them  by  such  as  are  or  shall  be  wt'mtA. 

The  second  word  is,  profit ;  for  in  the  puttiai;  *4 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  btit  after  n 
the  purview  is  added  these  words,  or  profit. 

The  third  word  is  ae  si,  seilicsL,  that  they  liuifi 
have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  law^l  tm- 
veyance  had  been  made  and  executed  unto  tbtn. 

The  fourth  words  are  the  words  of  libeny  ui 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  scilicet,  tint  Kr 
shall  distrain,  &c.  and  have  such  suits,  entries.  *si 
remedies,  reljdng  again  with  an  ac  ta,  as  if  the  p*ii 
had  been  made  with  such  collateml  pe&aldes  jw 
advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisoes ;  the  makers  of  this  kv^ 
so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as  tbev  ^ 
not  only  foresee  such  mischiefs  as  were  incidrnt  tt 
this  new  law  immediately,  but  likewise  soeh  as  vf9? 
consequent  in  a  remote  degree ;  and  therefore  W^ 
sides  the  express  provisoes,  they  did  add  three  arv 
provisoes  which  are  in  themselves  snbtractife  Isvi 
for  foreseeing  that  by  the  execntjon  of  uses,  Wfe 
formerly  made  should  be  overthrown,  they  wsif 
an  ordinance  for  wills.  Foreseeing  likewise,  tbst 
by  execution  of  uses  women  shonld  be  dooblj  a^ 
vanced,  they  made  an  ordinanee  for  dowen  w^ 
jointures.  Foreseeing  again,  that  the  execotiw  d 
uses  would  make  frank-tentment  pass  by  coBCran 
parole,  they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrofaDento  d 
bargains  and  sales.  The  two  former  they  uisert»^ 
into  this  law,  and  the  third  they  disdagutsbr^  iss* 
a  law  apart,  but  without  any  preamble  as  out  «^ 
pear,  being  but  a  proviso  to  this  statute.  Beff^» 
all  these  provisional  laws ;  and  besides  firar  pronKf*- 
whereof  three  attend  upon  the  law  of  jointtnc,  uA 
one  of  persons  bom  in  Wales»  whieh  are  not  msot* 
rial  to  the  purpose  in  hand  ;  there  are  six  piori»** 
which  are  natural  and  true  members  and  lt»U  of 
the  statute,  whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  w^** 
que  use,  and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  lie^fltrf. 
The  four  which  concern  the  part  of  etshty  qns  tufi 
tend  all  to  save  him  from  prejudiee  by  the  eserat« 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  the  extingnashmcnt  d 
any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had  m.  t^ 
tent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  an  use  of  the  ink*"*- 
ance  of  one.  Now  the  statute  execotinf  tht  pt^^ 
sion  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished  his  flcMvt 
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being  entire  in  all  the  rest :  or  as  if  the  conuzee  of 
A  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to  the  statute  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a  stranger  of  two,  and 
after  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  the 
eoDosee  and  his  heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there 
arise  three  questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  superfluous, 
io  regard  that  cestuy  que  ttse  was  comprehended  in 
the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees  be  excluded? 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  statutes 
t»  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or  entire  P 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in  point 
of  time,  whether  it  shaU  go  to  uses  limited  after  the 
■tatate,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in  being  all  the 
time  of  the  statute  ?  which  doubt  is  rather  enforced 
by  this  reason,  because  there  was  for  *  uses  at  the 
time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  the  execution  of  the 
statute  might  be  waved :  but  both  possession  and 
Bse,  shiee  the  statute,  may  be  waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  cestui/  que  use  from  the 
charge  of  primer  seisin^  iiveries,  ouster  les  maines, 
fotA  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with  an  express 
limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be  discharged  for 
the  time  past,  and  charged  for  the  time  to  come  to 
the  king,  namely,  May  1536,  to  be  communis  ter- 

9dHUS, 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
■od  herriots,  discharging  them  for  the  time  past, 
snd  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  cestuy  que  use  all 
ooUateral  benefits  or  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions  of 
waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which  the 
feoffees  might  have  had :  and  this  is  expressly 
limited  for  estates  executed  before  1  May  1536. 
Aad  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend  that  none 
of  these  benefits  would  have  been  carried  to  cestuy 
<p««  use,  by  the  general  words  in  the  body  of  the 
hv,  setiieit,  that  the  feoffee's  estate,  right,  title,  and 
pc«session,  &c. 

For  the  two  provisoes  on  the  part  of  the  tertenant, 
tliey  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers  from  pre- 
T^&ce,  fte. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  against  the 
findees,  that  they  shall  not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  liveries,  and  ouster 
^  siaine^,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  regard  of  the 
Heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of  the  king  only. 

WluU  persons  mat/  be  seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not. 
ff^hat  persons  may  be  cestuy  que  use,  and  icfutt  not. 
filial  persons  may  declare  an  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in  order  of 
vords,  yet  I  will  make  my  division  in  order  of  mat- 
ter, namely, 

1.  The  fBiaing  of  uses. 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses. 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide  it- 
self into  three  parts  :  The  persons  that  are  actors 
to  the  eenveyance  to  nse.  The  use  itsdf.  The 
form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 

•  The  text  here  ii  msnifeitly  corrupted,  nor  does  any  pro- 
^«Mc  co9Je<-tare  occur  for  its  smondment 
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seised  to  an  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  cestuy  que  use^  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use ;  no,  not 
where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  body,  and  to  some 
purpose  as  a  common  person  :  and  therefore  if  land 
be  given  to  the  king  and  I.  D.  pour  terme  de  leur 
vies,  this  use  is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth  by 
his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  king  R.  III.  who  was  feoffee  to  di- 
verse uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown,  had, 
after  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patents  granted  the 
land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  renewed. 

The  queen,  speaking  not  of  an  imperial  queen  but 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  though  she 
be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  without  the 
king ;  yet  in  regard  of  the  government  and  interest 
the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she  cannot  be  seised 
to  an  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  because 
their  capacity  is  to  an  use  certain :  again,  because 
they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without  doing  wrong 
to  their  corporation  or  founder ;  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which,  in  any  clause  when 
it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee,  resteth  only  upon  the  word 
person,  but  when  it  speaketh  of  cestuy  que  use,  it 
addeth  person  or  body  politic. 

If  a  bishop  bargain  or  sell  lands  whereof  he  is 
seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good  during 
his  life ;  otherwise  it  is  where  a  bishop  is  infeoffed 
to  him  and  successors,  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his 
heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no  not  for  the  bishop's  life, 
but  the  use  is  merely  void. 

Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for  if  I  give  land 
in  tail  by  deed  since  the  statute  to  A,  to  the  use  of 
6  and  his  heirs;  6  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable 
upon  the  death  of  A  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute,  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the  statute 
was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  execute  an  estate 
without  wrong;  but  that  since  the  statute  is  quite 
taken  away,  because  the  statute  saveth  no  right  of 
entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  did;  and  that  reason 
likewise  might  have  been  answered  before  the  sta- 
tute, in  regard  of  the  common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under  years 
of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  an  use ;  for  as  well 
as  land  might  descend  unto  them  from  a  feoffee  to 
use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeoffed  to  an  use ; 
yet  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they  had,  upon  a 
subpoena  brought,  executed  their  estate  during  the 
coverture  or  infancy,  they  might  have  defeated  the 
same  ;  and  when  they  should  have  been  seised  again 
to  the  use,  and  not  to  their  own  use ;  but  since  the 
statute  no  right  is  saved  unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  an 
use  precedent  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment ; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I.  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may  dis- 
agree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 
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Contrary  law,  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the  use 
of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  nse  of  I.  S. 
and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the  feoffment  as 
to  his  own  estate,  but  hot  to  divest  the  remainder, 
but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of  him  in  remainder. 

And  yet  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to  an 
use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall  prevent 
the  use,  and  relate  above  it ;  but  until  office  the  ces- 
tuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to  an 
alien  to  an  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio  :  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain  if  he  be  infeoffed  to  an  use,  the 
king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use ;  otherwise  in 
case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his  vil- 
lain, the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in  by  the 
common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  discharged  of 
the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
wife  for  years,  if  he  die  the  wife  shall  have  the  term, 
and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  discharge,  although 
the  husband  may  dispose  of  the  wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord  shall 
not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use,  because  of 
the  king's  title,  annum,  diem  et  vastum. 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute,  nor 
any  estate  in  nubibus  or  suspense  executed  :  as  if  I 
give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
I.  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his  heirs,  I.  N.  is  not 
seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S. 
till  r.  D.  be  dead,  and  then  in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if  before  the  statute  I  ^ive  land  to  L  S. 
pour  autre  vie  to  an  use,  and  L  S.  dielh,  living  ces- 
tui/ que  use,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  suspense, 
the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  entereth  :  the 
use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold  in  suspense 
for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the  lord  by  escheat 
The  feoffee  upon  consideration,  not  having  notice, 
and  all  other  persons  which  shall  be  seised  to  use, 
not  in  regard  of  their  persons  but  of  their  title ;  I 
refer  them  to  my  division  touching  disturbance  and 
interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person  may  be  a 
cestuy  que  use.  The  king  may  be  cestuy  que  use  ; 
but  it  behoveth  both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and 
the  conveyance  itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because 
the  king's  title  is  compounded  of  both ;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  record. 
And  therefore  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to  levy  a  fine 
to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do  accordingly  j 
and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not  enrolled,  and  the 
deed  be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth  not.  E  con- 
verso,  if  enrolled.  If  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  king's  use,  and  the  deed  be  enrolled, 
and  the  feoffment  also  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth. 

But  if  r  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  covenant 
enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it  is 
good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  an  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 


material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  deckntumW 
by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I,  S.  to  the  use  of  a 
corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

An  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not  void  in  tkt 
first  limitation,  but  executeth  not  till  the  pemn  Vt 
in  esse  ;  so  that  this  is  positive,  that  an  use  akill 
never  be  in  abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be.  kiri 
ever  in  a  person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  «^ 
tute,  and  the  estate  of  (he  feofiees  shall  be  hi  hiiD  « 
them  which  have  the  nse.  The  reason  is,  beeaaie 
no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  vnkaova 
and  uncertain ;  and  therefore  if  I  make  a  feoffnieat 
to  the  use  of  L  S.  for  life,  and  ^en  to  the  im  of  thff 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  the  remainder  isnot  in  abeyaaet, 
but  the  reversion  is  in  the  feofibr,  qwme^uK  So 
that  upon  the  matter  all  peraorn  unoertua  in  w. 
are  like  conditions  or  limitations  precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  ose  of  I.  &  (« 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  1.  D.  thif 
is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not  nii 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  ose  of  nr 
wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  ibfl 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particolar  estate  at  sflt 
yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shaU  in  the  interioi  fttnre 
to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the  whole  fee^splt 
of  the  use  out  of  land,  and  part  thereof  to  a  pei«» 
uncertain,  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoflbr  fay  n> 
of  fraction  of  the  use :  but  look  how  it  shoold  haw 
gone  unto  the  feoffor;  if  I  begin  with  a  cootageot 
use,  so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder  i  if  I  cfltiO  t 
contingent  use,  both  estates  are  alike  snlject  to  ih 
contingent  use  when  it  falleth ;  as  when  I  nake  i 
feoflfment  in  fee  to  the  nse  of  my  wife  for  hk,  tkt 
remainder  to  my  first-begotten  son ;  I  having  dosm 
at  that  time,  the  remainder  to  my  brother  and  b* 
heirs :  if  my  wife  die  before  I  hare  any  son,  ^s* 
shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  brother.  And  yei  if 
I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son,  it  shall  divest  fios 
my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son,  which  is  the  skiffo^ 
they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  an  nse  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  n 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  ess4^  be  distt  tike 
the  entire  use  ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterwaid  cotu 
in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  fottam  •> 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  nse  of  my  wife  thu 
shall  be,  and  my  first-begotten  son  for  their  tm^ 
and  I  marry  ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole  use,  mbA  if 
I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh  jointly  «itb 
my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  ■» 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  thaH  ^ 
the  like  in  uses ;  as  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  use  of  B 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  C  for  hfe,  the  ttaaaidtt 
to  the  right  heirs  of  B,  this  is  a  good  rtm^xt 
executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  use  of  his  right  hein*  ^ 
is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  1)7  tke 
common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  ibc  it«^ 
ability  of  such  persons  as  do  tike  by  the  snitiite '  ^ 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statnte,  wheie  diftn 
persons  are  seised  ttf  the  ose  of  other  peitam;  ^ 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  nae  namtm^' 
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but  wbere  the  feoflbr  is  oiie«  and  cesiuy  que  use  is 
ftoother. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  cases  the  same 
persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and  cesiuf/ 
qu4  use,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute ;  and  in  what  cases 
ihej  shall  be  diverse  persons,  and  yet  in  by  the  com- 
mon law ;  wherein  I  observe  unto  you  three  things : 
First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in  the  point  Secondly, 
that  it  is  strongly  urged  by  the  clause  of  joint  estates 
IbUowing.  Thirdly,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
statute  was  to  remit  the  common  law,  and  never  to 
iotenneddle  where  the  common  law  executed  an 
estate ;  therefore  the  statute  ought  to  be  expounded, 
that  where  the  party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  cestuy 
ffUM  use  is  one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute, 
except  there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency 
Ibr  the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

And  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  to  the  use  bf  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  I.  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  nse  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  I.  S.  is  in  of 
an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of  abridgement 
of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and  L  D.  in  of  the 
fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  baj*gain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven  years, 
the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ;  and  there 
remains  an  estate  for  years  by  a  kind  of  subtraction 
of  the  inheritance  or  occupier  of  my  estate,  but 
merely  at  the  common  law. 

Bat  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  in  tail, 
sod  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  to  the 
nse  of  my  wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate 
taO  is  executed  by  this  statute ;  because  an  estate 
tail  cannot  be  re*occupied  ont  of  a  fee-simple,  being 
s  new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute  fee ; 
sod  therefore  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  to  I.  S. 
after  my  death  without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an 
estate  tail  in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  fee  in  the 
bargain,  but  is  an  nse  expectant 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  for  life,  and 
then  to  the  nse  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he  is  in  the 
fee^mple  merely  in  course  of  possession,  and  as  of 
a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  remainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D. 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  the  re- 
msinder  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  in  fee :  Now  the  law 
will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  I.  S.  is  in 
with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  T.  8.  to  the  nse  of  himself  and  a 
stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute,  be- 
cftuse  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by  several 
titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  his  heirs  to  the 
use  of  himself,  and  his  successors,  he  is  in  by  the 
statute  in  the  right  of  his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  use  to  one  ont  of 
his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or  future 
n$t  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation  not  seised, 
but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  contingent  nse,  there  is  the  same  reason  and 
the  same  law,  and  upon  the  same  difference  which 
1  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that  after  his  mar- 


riage I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of  him- 
self and  his  heirs ;  and  before  marriage  I  infeoff  him 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  then  he 
marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and  not  by 
the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  lett  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  statute.  Now  let  me 
advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  subtilty 
or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when  a  man  cometh 
in  by  the  law  in  course  of  possession,  and  where  he 
cometh  in  by  the  statute  in  course  of  possession :  but 
it  is  material  for  the  deciding  of  many  causes  and 
questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions,  conditions, 
waivers,  suspicions,  and  divers  other  provisoes. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste : 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs  •,  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be  in  his 
fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste  ;  if  he  be 
in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  covenant 
with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  myself  for 
life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be  in  by 
the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ;  but  if 
I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  .dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoflfment :  but  if  I  am 
in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  because  I 
come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waite  my  use, 
and  bring  an  action  presently;  for  my  right  is 
saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in  the  statute. 
Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be  seen,  where  there  is 
a  seisin  to  the  use  of  another  person ;  and  yet  it 
is  out  of  the  statute  which  is  in  special  cases  uponi 
the  ground,  wheresoever  cestuy  que  use  had  remedy 
for  the  possession  by  course  of  common  law,  there 
the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  therefore  if  a  dis- 
seisin were  committed  to  an  use,  it  is  in  him  by  the 
common  law  upon  agreement :  so  if  one  enter  as  oc- 
cupant to  the  use  of  another,  it  is  in  him  till  dis- 
agreement. 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  man,  causa  matrimonii  prts^ 
loeuti,  she  hath  a  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  in  those  special 
cases  the  statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the  words  of 
the  statute  are  general,  where  any  person  stands 
seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  recovery,  feoffment,  bar- 
gain and  sale,  agreement  or  otherwise ;  but  yet  the 
feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 

It  remaineth  to  show  what  persons  may  limit  and 
declare  an  use  :  wherein  we  must  distinguish  ;  for 
there  are  two  kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of 
a  present  use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other 
upon  a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revocation : 
now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  an 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  an  use,  if  none 
be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  to  I.  S.  and 
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his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the  king  hath 
the  inheritance  of  the  use  hy  implication  of  the 
patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implication  out  of 
matter  of  record,  aroounteth  ever  to  matter  of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  all  the  church-wardens  of  the  church  of 
Dale,  the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon 
that  confidence  or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person 
had  given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been 
void  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  VIII.  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corporation 
may  take  an  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been  said 
before  ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  an  use  upon  a  feoffment,  fine, 
or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  conntermand  or  avoid  the 
use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance ;  contrary,  if  an 
infant  covenant  in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage 
to  stand  seised  to  an  use,  the  use  is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  averment; 
if  for  money,  otherwise  :  if  it  be  proved,  it  is  avoid- 


able ;  if  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  it  void: 
and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the  rcdtil 
sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  right  of  tbe 
feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  during  the  covertoffe,  tad 
they  join  in  a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  ue 
for  longer  time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  fene 
cannot  declare  alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  accoidiBf 
to  the  limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  beirt; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  ose  in 
fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  ao  much 
of  the  inheritance,  as  they  concurred  in ;  for  tbe  lav 
avoncheth  all  one  as  if  they  joined :  as  if  the  bana 
declare  an  use  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  and  the  feae 
another  to  I.  D.  for  Hfe,  and  then  to  I.  S.  aid  his 
heirs,  the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  examination  the  feme  will  dedsR 
the  use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to 
it,  it  is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good;  the 
rest  of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  lindtatioa  of 
hiw. 
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READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS,  OF  GRAY'S-INN. 

I  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  but  that  which  other  laws  are  held  worthy  of, 
should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore  when  I  found  that  not  only 
'm  the  ancient  times,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches,  and,  as  they 
term  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  in  judicial  cases,  where  the  cases  were  mighty  and  famous, 
have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  a  Cicero,  a  Demosthenes, 
or  an  .Machines,  hath  set  forth  his  Orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative ;  but  a  Marrian  and  a 
Patier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  brought  in 
use  by  the  professors  of  our  law  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases.  And  this  I  think  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with*  the  substance  of  the  reasons,  lately 
uHed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the 
young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument  for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true  I  could  have  wished 
some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Neverthe- 
less, thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them,  arc 
upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  therewithal,  in  regard  of  the  commixture,  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath 
made  of  law  with  other  studies,  they  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason  : 
for  the  reasons  of  municipal  laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall- 
flowers, which  though  they  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root :  besides,  in 
all  public  services  I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains  ;  and  therefore  in  weighty  causes  I 
always  used  extraordinary  diligence ;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not 
be  unpro6table.  This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate,  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn, 
the  place  whence  my  fother  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  procedure  so  far,  as  by  his  Majesty's  rare  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils :  and 
therefore  few  men,  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am  to  yours ; 
which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own  in  a  book,  but  in 
any  other  good  office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may  enable  me  unto  toward  the 
Society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.     And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily  farewell 

Your  assured  loving  friend  and  fellow, 

FRANCIS  BACON. 
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THE 


CASE  OF   IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE, 


ARGUED  BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES 


IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER. 


The  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is  in  substance  but  one,  familiar  to  be  put, 
but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is,  Whether,  upon 
a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the  property 
of  the  timber-trees,  after  severance,  be  not  in  him 
that  is  (PKTkeT  of  the  inheritance  P 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question  of 
great  difficulty  :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for  that 
it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern,  all  the  lands  in 
England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this  ques- 
tion sails  in  conjiueruiis  aquarum,  in  the  meeting  or 
strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  practice  and  opinion  on  the  one  side,  and 
there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I  conceive,  of  au- 
thorities, both  ancient  and  late,  on  the  other  side. 
And  therefore,  according  to  the  reverend  custom  of 
the  realm,  it  is  brought  now  to  this  assembly  ;  and 
it  is  high  time  the  question  receive  an  end,  the  law 
a  rule,  and  men's  conveyances  a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber-tree,  to  whom  it  belongeth : 
and  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  these  words  or  clause^  absque  impeti- 
tione  vasli:  for  within  these  two  branches  will  aptly 
fall  whatsoever  can  be  pertinently  spoken  in  this 
question,  without  obscuring  the  question  by  any 
other  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is  the 
interest  or  property  of  a  timber-tree,  I  will  maintain 
and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timbeivtree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  soil 
itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either  na- 
ture, or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made  it 
transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  cannot 
change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes  where 
the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus  much  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm  the  pro- 
perty in  the  lessor,  than  alter  it,  or  transfer  it  to  the 
lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is  the 
force  of  that  clause,  absque  impeiitione  vastit  I  will 
also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other  assertions. 

First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon  it,  that 
it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate  and  void. 


Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  eooceive  wad 
give,  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words;  and  Ibrtbe 
matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules  of  law. 

And  lastly.  That  if  the  interpretatioo  seem  tmU-^ 
guous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief  itseU  ai 
consideration  of  the  commonwealth,  ooght  nther  Is 
incline  your  lordship's  judgment  to  our  constncliaB. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber-trrc 
is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance ;  which  may  seem 
a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the  labouriog.  Btf 
there  is  such  a  chain  in  this  case,  as  that  whicb 
seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is  sharply  loidced  into^  doth 
invincibly  draw  on  that  which  is  most  doubtful.  F« 
if  the  tree  be  parcel  of  the  inheritance  aotewM 
inherent  in  the  reversion,  severance  will  not  alxea  ir. 
nor  the  clause  will  not  divest  it. 

To  open  therefore  the  nature  of  an  inheritaDee: 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  eaith,  ptrti 
that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber>tree«,  loeb. 
houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and  d^ocsKd. 
as  mines,  which  are  called  by  some  arbcres  suktr-  \ 
ranew,  because  that  as  trees  have  great  branches  sod 
smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  so  have  they  in  thm  rr> 
gion  greater  and  smaller  veins:  so  if  we  bad  is 
England  beds  of  porcelane,  such  as  Ihey  have  m 
which  porcelane  is  a  kind  of  a  platter  boried  la  the 
earth,  and  by  length  of  time  congealed  and  g^^trd 
into  that  fine  substance ;  this  were  as  an  artificial 
mine,  and  no  doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Thta 
are  there  the  ordinary  parts,  which  make  the  mus 
of  the  earth,  as  stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  Un 

Now  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degrrcv  m 
there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber-trees,  not  quurx%, 
not  minerals  or  fossils,  bat  hath  a  doable  natnit; 
inheritable  and  real,  while  it  is  contained  vithiB  ^ 
mass  of  the  earth;  and  transitory  and  peissasl 
when  it  is  once  severed.  For  even  gold  and  ftt- 
cious  stone,  which  is  more  durable  oat  of  earth  tkaa 
any  tree  is  upon  the  earth ;  yet  the  law  doth  wei 
hold  of  that  dignity  as  to  be  matter  of  Inheritaaor  if 
it  be  once  severed.  And  this  is  not  icerirtcvr 
because  it  becometh  movable,  for  there 


be  movable  inheritances,  as  villains  in  ano«siiktcft 
gross,  and  dignities  which  are  judged  •'*»o**'"' 
hereditaments ;  but  because  by  their  sevefsnce  tbff 
lose  their  nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  «- 
sence  of  an  inheritance. 

And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire  ^^^^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  ibe  ii««ik 
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g»jL^^g^»  the  consent  which  they  have  with  the 
betwccti  per-  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature  itself: 
gJlJ^^^  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that 
"  in  regione  elementari  nihil  est  ster- 
num, nisi  per  propagationem  speciei,  aut  per  succes- 
sionem  partium." 

And  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not  in 
individuo,  hut  by  supply  and  succession  of  parts. 
For  ezam]de,  the  vestal  fire,  that  was  nounshed  by 
the  Tirgins  at  Rome,  was  not  the  same  fire  still,  but 
was  in  perpetual  waste,  and  in  perpetual  renovation. 
So  it  ia  of  the  sea  and  waters,  it  is  not  the  same 
wafer  individually,  for  that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and 
is  fed  again  by  showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself 
and  mines,  quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth, 
they  are  corruptible  individually,  and  maintained 
only  by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no 
longer  than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and 
mother  globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. 

According  to  this  1  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of  in- 
heritances and  things  transitory ;  for  it  alloweth  no 
portions  of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no  mineral, 
no  tree,  no  mould,  to  be  longer  inheritance  than  they 
id  here  to  the  mass,  and  so  are  capable  of  supply  in 
their  parts :  for  by  their  continuance  of  body  stands 
their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
Seep  and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  discourse, 
i»  tHe  slighter  sort  of  wits,  ScioH^  may  esteem  them. 

And  therefore  now  that  we  have  opened  the  na- 
ture of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see,  upon  a 
livisian  of  estates,  and  before  severance,  what  kind 
;>f  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the  owner  of  inherit- 
ftnce,  and  what  to  the  particular  tenant ;  for  they  be 
rosnpetitors  in  this  case. 

rbe  eomentor  First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 
S^civTmw  in  *°  *^®  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
^e  distill-  joined,  which  have  obtained  the  reputa^ 
^^Si^^^^^Xr  ^^  *o  ^  durable,  and  of  continuance, 
inceaodpjw.  and  such  as  being  destroyed,  are  not 
rMclTlStbr^  but  by  long  time  renewed ;  and  to  the 
It^^SScB  oftf^  terminors  it  assigneth  such  interests  as 
•i«te«i  wad  are  tender  and  feeble  against  the  force 
un«^/ir«c<M.  ^j  tioi^f  but  have  an  annual  or  season- 
Lble  return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  again 
ritb  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inherit- 
ince  and  particular  estate  is  in  effect  their  dominium 
ind  usu9'/ruetus ;  for  so  it  was  conceived  upon  the 
ancient  statute  of  depopulations,  4  Hen. 
CJj^fiH.!*  VII.  which  was  penned,  "that  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  re-edify  the 
lousea  of  husbandry,"  that  the  word  oumer,  which 
LDMsrereth  to  domintu,  was  he  that  had  the  imme- 
Uate  inheritance;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes. 
;^el  OS  see  therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh 
if  a  timber-tree;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not 
ilace  it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inherit- 
tfure  mm  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register 
I  h^  ^^Jl^      out  of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste, 


that  the  waste  is  laid  to  be  ad  ex/ugre-  P**^^ft5^«"- 
.     .  «  .  »  .11         « .    »Df  umber  to 

daiionem,  which  presupposeth  herwdu  be  ad  eiiutrc- 

tatem ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  disinhe-  ^"''<>*«** 

rison  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree,  except  there 

was  an  inheritance  in  the  tree,  "  quia  privatio  pr»- 

supponit  actum." 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  -.    ^  *  .    <• 

of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  Gloucester, 

served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  JJ^J'pSSSSSIf 

one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are  not  locum  vai. 

"quod  recuperet  rem  vastatam;"  and  '"'""*' 

yet  the  books  speak,  and  the  very  judgment  in  waste 

is,  "  quod  recuperet  locum  vastatam,"  which  shows, 

that  res  and  locus  are  in  exposition  of  law  taken 

indifferently ;  for  the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only 

the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very 

soil,  whereunto  the  stem  continues.     And  therefore 

it  is  notably  ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,   ^^  „  ^  ^  ,3 

that  if  the  terminor  do  first  cut  down 

the  tree,  and  then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall 

declare  upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover  treble 

damages  for  them  severally.     But,  says  the  book, 

he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 

place  wasted  but  once. 

And    farther    proof   may   be    fitly  __  „,  . 
11       J        X      »  w  11*  f  •      ..I.     MulUn's  case, 

alleged  out  of  Mulhn's  case   in  the 

commentaries,  where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber-trees 

tithes  shall  not  be  paid.     And  the  reason  of  the 

book  is  well  to  be  observed ;  "  for  that  tithes  are  to 

be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and  not 

for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after  they 
are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly  inferred  out 
of  Herlackenden's  case,  L.  Coke,  P»  4,  ^  ^ 
f.  62.  I  mean  the  principal  case;  P-  • 
where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees  being  excepted 
out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee,  or  if  the  grantee 
of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land,  the  property  of 
the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term  should  drown  in  a 
freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chattel  divided;  which 
shows  plainly,  though  they  be  made  transitory,  yet 
they  still  to  some  purpose  savour  of  the  inheritance : 
for  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a 
state  tail,  which  is  a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I 
think  clearly  they  are  re-annexed.  But  on  the  other 
side,  if  a  man  buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground, 
and  take  a  lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com 
stands,  I  say  plainly  it  is  re-afiixed,  for  "  paria  copu- 
lantur  cum  paribus." 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  oper- 
ation the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter  of 
waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in  the 
case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not  be 
punished :  for  though  the  new  reason  be,  because 
his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of  Gloucester ; 
yet  I  win  not  go  from  my  old  master  Littleton's 
reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the  depth  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  shall  not  be  punished  "  for  the  inherit- 
ance' sake  which  was  once  in  him." 

But  this  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminor's  estate,  and  the  nature 
thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr.  Heath,  who 
spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that  it  is  such  as  he 
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ought  to  yield  op  the  inheritance  in  as  good  plight 

as  he  received  it;  and  therefore  the 
tion  and  force  word  firmariui,  which  is  the  word  of 
^^H^      the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  cometh,  as 

I  conceive,  a  Jirmando;  because  he 
makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and  accordingly  fiodi  Jirma,  fee-form, 
is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the  nature  and 
limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to^make  the  inheritance 
certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone,  that  lieth  aloft ;  his  interest  is  in  superjfieie, 
not  in  pro/undo,  he  hath  but  tunicam  terrtf,  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir-timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the  pitch 
come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the  earth. 
So  we  see  the  evidence,  which  is 
vropugnacM-  propugnoculum  hiBrtdUotu,  the  fortress 
hm,  kmredUa-  ^jj  defence  of  the  land,  belongeth  not 

to  the  lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the 
inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  accounted 
^rte^coD^  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  homage, 
fe"wcS."*  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continuance  in 
ParticnUr  the  Uood  of  lord  and  tenant  Neither 
wfgnhMies  ^^r  my  own  opinion  can  a  particular 
^^  not  hare  tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  **  pour  file 

marier,  ou  pour  faire  fits  chevalier;" 
because  it  is  given  by  law  upon  an  intendment  of 
continuance  of  blood  and  privity  between  lord  and 
tenant 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  it  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is  young 
and  tender,  germen  terrwt  a  sprout  of  the  earth,  the 
law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a  nature  not 
permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored :  when  it  comes 
to  be  a  Umber-tree,  and  hath  a  nature  solid  and  dur- 
able, the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor.  But  after 
again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard,  and  its  solid 
parts  grow  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet  saith,  "  non 
jam  mater  dit  tellus,  viresque  ministrat,"  then  the 
law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This  is  true  jus- 
tice, this  is  9uum  cuique  tribuere;  the  law  guiding  all 
things  with  line  of  measure  and  proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the 
^t  the^  lessee  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call 
see  hath  aape-  a  Special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that 
in  the  tree,  ^     name.     He  shall  have  the  shade,  so 

^^  ^Y^  he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol 
^ee.****  *  diamond  growing  upon  the  rock.  He 
shall  have  the  pannage ;  why  P  that  is 
the  fruit  of  the  inheritance  of  a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass 
is  of  the  soil.  He  shall  have  seasonable  loppings; 
why  P  so  he  shall  have  seasonable  diggings  of  an 
open  mine.  So  all  these  things  are  rather  profits 
of  the  tree,  than  any  special  property  in  the  tree. 
But  about  words  we  will  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  consort, 


ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent  mterest, 
and  to  transitory  states  transitory  interest ;  and 
yon  cannot  alter  this  order  of  law  by  Ikndes  of 
clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  you  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

And  therefore  the  tree  standing  belong*  dear^ 
to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

Now  I  come  to  my  second  assertion,  that  by  tbt 
severance  the  ownership  or  property  casnot  be  alter- 
ed ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  tree  as  part  of  the 
inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel  tnuui- 
tory  after.  This  is  pregnant  and  foUoweth  of  itself 
for  it  is  the  same  tree  stUl,  and,  mb  the  Scriptoxt 
saith,  *<  uti  arbor  cadet»  ita  jaeet** 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the  parts; 
he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread,  and  be 
that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire,  owneth 
the  parts  when  it  is  broken ;  breaking  cannot  ahcr 
property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack- 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  ^Sji^^ 
somewhat  plain  terms ;  and  to  say  that 
it  were  an  absurd  thing,  that  the  lease  which  hstk 
a  particular  interest  in  die  land,  should  have  aUo- 
lute  property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inhexilp 
ance :  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  bodj, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.      These  are  tml} 
called  absurdities.     And  therefore  in  a  conclusiaa 
so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufiScient  to  vouch  the  autborv 
ties  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was  ms4c 
by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners  of  seTf- 
ranees,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the  tree,  <ir 
when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger  fells  it ; 
or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  felU  it ;  yet  th* 
division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation  than  to  prouC 
and  1  need  it  not,  because  I  do  maintain  that  in  aH 
these  cases  the  property  is  in  the  lessor. 

And  therefore  I  will  use  a  distribu-  ^^^ 
tion  which  rather  presseth  the  proof.  ineiit9o^pro> 
The  question  is  of  property.  There  be  £^*^2»c 
three  arguments  of  property;  damages,  and  power  to 
seisure,  and  grant:  and  according  to  '^'^ 
these  I  will  examine  the  property  of  the  trees  by 
the  authority  of  books. 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law,  sod 
you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recorer  dast- 
ages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property  \  for  thf 
damages,  which  he  recovereth^  are  of  two  nature^ 
either  for  the  special  property,  as  they  call  it,  or  u 
he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this,  to  avoid  Icogti^ 
1  will  select  three  books ;  one  where  the  lessee  shsB 
recover  treble  damages;  another  where  he  shsl 
recover  but  for  his  special  property ;  and  the  thiri 
where  he  shall  recover  for  the  body  of  the  tret, 
which  is  a  special  case,  and  standeth  merely  iqioa  a 
special  reascm. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  £.  III.  L 
27,  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant  lor 
life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste^  the 
shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  ansrvev  te 
waste ;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of  dtiaagct 
though  per  accidens^  may  appear  plainly. 
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For  if  (be  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
n  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  otherwise 
m  for  the  special  property, 
t  4.  c  31        '^^  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 

where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
mself  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
K  for  bis  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  loppings, 
he  is  not  charged  orer. 

The  third  is  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where 

it  is  said,  that  if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to 
pair  the  bam,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own  de- 
kh,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away,  he 
fell  hsYe  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  recover 
r  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath  an  abso- 
le  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 

And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  ap- 

peareth  notably  by  the  book  38  Ass.  f. 

If  the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the  tree 

iploy  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other  trees 

better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;    which  showeth 

iinly  the  property  is  respective  to  the  employment 

1. 4  C 100.  ^*^'  ^  ^*  ^^*  t  100,  goeth  farther, 
and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
Ikich  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and  de- 
ninnes,  as  Hcrlaekenden's  case  saith  by  sever- 
let;  for  then  **  magis  dignum  trahit  ad  se  minus 
gmim  :^  fbr  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot  pay  the 
tekmen'a  wages  with  those  parts  of  the  tree  which 
t  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the  first  demonstra- 
»  of  property,  which  is  by  damages ;  except  you 
,^^^^^  will  add  the  case  of  27  H.  VIII.  f.  13, 
where  it  is  said,  that  if  tenant  for  life 
kd  he  in  the  reversion  join  in  a  lease  for  years. 
Hi  lessee  for  years  fell  timber-trees,  they  shall  join 
i  an  action  of  waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall 
voter  the  whole  damages:  and  great  reason,  for 
le  ipecifld  property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the 
meral  in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for 
fe  meane  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Now  lor  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for  plenti- 
tl  sttthority  in  that :  for  the  lessor,  which  had  the 
Kkre  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for  treble  damages, 
id  tittle  reason  to  resort  to  the  weaker  remedy  by 
tuore,  and  leases  without  impeachment  were  then 
tre,  as  I  will  tell  you  anon.  And  therefore  the 
oeitton  of  the  seisure  came  chiefly  in  experience 
pm  the  case  of  the  windfalls,  which  could  not  be 
unshed  by  action  of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the 
big's  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darcy  who 
«i  in  ward,  the  king's  lessee  was  questioned  in 
^ute,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the  trees,  because 
^  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and  taken  away  by 
'  fttranger.  But  Knevet  saith,  although  one  be 
pwidian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by  their  fall  they  are 
f'wed  from  the  freehold,  he  hath  no  property  of 
t^e  ebattels,  but  they  appertain  to  the  heir,  and  the 
^ir  ihall  have  trespass  of  them  against  a  stranger, 
mi  Bot  the  guanfian,  no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a 
^or.  So  that  that  book  roles  the  interest  of  the 
^  to  be  in  the  heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther, 
l^t  he  shall  have  trespass  for  them ;  but  of  seisure 
^Tt  had  been  no  question. 


tt&pLtt. 


34  E.  a  t  5. 


9  E.  4.  C  35. 


So  again  in  2.  H.  Vll.  the  words  of  «u  -  ,  ,^ 
Brian  are,  that  for  the  timber-trees  the 
lessor  may  take  them ;  for  they  a  re  his;  andseemeth 
to  take  some  difference  between  them  and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of 
an  house,  as  appears  34  E.  III.  f.  5, 
abridged  by  Brook,  tit.  waste,  pi.  34,  when  it  is  said, 
it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber  of  a 
house  which  fell  by  tempest ;  and  saith  the  book,  it 
seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor;  and  good 
reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the  lessee  is  not  bound 
to  rt-edify  it :  and  therefore  it  is  reason  the  lessor 
have  it ;  but  Herlackenden*s  case  goes  farther,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  lessee  may  help  himself  with  the 
timber,  if  he  will  re-edify  it;  but  clearly  he  hath 
no  interest  but  towards  a  special  employment. 

Now  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber-tree,  and 
of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case  of  the 
mine,  where  that  of  the  tree  is  likewise  put,  and 
that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  it  is 
said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease  be 
made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or  lead, 
or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and  take 
the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall  punish 
him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for  taking  of 
the  snbstances.  And  so  of  great  trees;  but  Danby 
goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  that  gives  him  the 
thing,  doth  likewise  give  him  means  to  come  by  it ; 
but  they  both  agree  that  the  interest  is  in  the  lessor. 
And  thus  much  for  the  seisure. 

For  the  grant ;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is  turned 
into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended.    And  therefore 
it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in  21  H.  VI.  that  if  the 
lessor  grant  the  trees,  the  grantee  shall  not  take 
them,  no  not  after  the  lease  expired ;  because  this 
property  is  but  de  futuro,  expectant;    but  'tis  as 
plain  on  the  other  side  that  the  lessee  cannot  grant 
them,  as  was  resolved  in  two  notable  cases,  namely, 
the  case  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41 
El.  ill  communi  banco;   where  it  was  ^^JJ^^^ 
ruled,  that  the  tenant  of  the  inheritance 
may  make  a  feoffment  with  exception  of  timber- 
trees  ;  but  that  if  lessee  for  life  or  years  set  over  his 
estate  with  an  exception  of  the  trees,  the  exception 
is  utterly  void ;  and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the 
case  between  Foster  and  Mills  plaintiff,  poster  and 
and  Spencer  and  Boord  defendant,  28  Spencer's 
Eliz.  rot.  820.  ''**• 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have  an 
appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not  many, 
and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  distinguishing 
subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books  advisedly. 

1 .  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to 
cross  the  authorities  touching  the  inter-  ^  ^tAA,^^ 
est  of  the  windfalls,  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E. 
III.  f.  44,  where,  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  ftiel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look  into 
both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  fmd  that  the 
plea  did  not  rely  only  in  ihat  they  were  windfalls. 
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bat  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were  first  sear, 
and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that  makes  an 
end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the  lessee,  stand- 
ing or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special  replication  in 
the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind  did  but  rend 
them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that  they  bore  fruit  two 
years  after.  And  2nd]y,  you  have  ill  luck  with  your 
windfalls,  for  they  be  still  apple-trees  which  are  but 
wastes  per  accidens,  as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the 
sight  of  a  house ;  but  when  they  are  once  felled 
they  are  clearly  matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 

which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
^iMafS'     ^'^^^'  ^  ^^»  Mervin's  case;  and  you 

might  add  if  you  will  9  £.  IV.  the  case 
vouched  before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that 
trespass  must  be  understood  for  the  special  property, 
and  not  for  the  body  of  the  tree;  for  those  two 
books  speak  not  a  word,  what  he  shall  recover,  nor 
that  it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And  therefwe  9  £.  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distinguisheth  where 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely;  yea,  but 
5  H.  IV.  goes  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ  shall 
purport  arbores  suas,  which  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  special  cases,  but  are  framed  to  the  gene- 
ral case,  as  upon  lands  recovered  in  value  in  tail, 
the  writ  shall  suppose  donum,  a  gilt 

19  H  7  r  o  ^^  ^^^  *^'*^  ^^^^  ^^  authority  is 
^^^^^'  somebooks,a8l3H.VII.f.9,thatsay, 
that  trespass  lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee 
for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste ;  but  that  it  is 
to  be  understood  of  trespass  vi  et  armiSf  and  would 
have  come  fitly  in  question,  if  there  had  been  no 
aeisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole  current 
of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the  trees 
upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law :  and  that  although  the  common 
law  would  not  so  far  protect  the  folly  of  the  lessor, 
as  to  give  him  remedy  by  action,  where  the  state 
was  created  by  his  own  act ;  yet  the  law  never  took 
from  him  his  property;  so  that  as  to  the  property, 
before  the  statute  and  since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  property 
of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recorapence  to 
the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech  :  it  is 
grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon  one 
special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompence  for 
property ;  and  therefore  that  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester giving  damages  should  exclude  property. 
12  E.  4.  f.  a  '^^^  authority  seems  to  be  12  E.  IV.  f. 
8,  where  Catesbey  affirming  that  the 
lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trees,  as  well  as 
lessee  for  years  or  life ;  Fairfax  and  Jennings  cor- 
rect it  with  a  diflference,  that  the  lessor  may  take 
them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at  will,  because  he  hath  no 
remedy  by  the  statute,  but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that  the 
lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste ;  but  if 


he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  acdoa ;  if  he  neom 
by  action,  he  shall  not  seise :  for  a  nun  shall  rd 
have  both  the  thing  and  recompence;  it  is  a  fasr  u 
the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingd<Mn  of  kcare^ 
*'  receperunt  mercedem  suam."  But  at  the  fint  *i 
is  at  his  election,  whether  remedy  he  wiQ  os^  Ui 
as  in  the  case  of  trespass ;  where  if  a  naa  oact 
recover  in  damages,  it  hath  coododed  and  tnnd 
the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argnoent  opoa  tSi 
force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester  thus:  that  tl  tbai 
had  been  no  property  at  common  law,  yet  ike  s^ 
tute  of  Gloucester,  by  restraining  the  wasle,  ad 
giving  an  action,  doth  imply  a  property :  whcntos 
better  case  cannot  be  put  than  the  case  opco  :bc 
statute  *'  de  donis  conditionallbua,''  where  tbeit  n 
no  words  to  give  any  reversion  or  re- 
mainder;  and  yet  the  statute  giving  a  ta^^JJIrS 
/ormadcHt  where  it  lay  not  before,  being  Jj^*"  * 
but  an  action,  implies  an  actual  rever- 
sion and  remainder. 

Thus  have  I  passed  over  the  first  masa  pm 
which  I  have  insisted  upon  the  longer,  became  I 
shall  have  use  of  it  for  the  clearing  of  the  i 


Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  ^  Mhtqm 
impetitione  vasti."  This  clause  must  of  accMBtt 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of  pal 
of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty  knx  to 
the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  actum;  mhmd 
the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  1  receive. 

Therefore  I  think  the  other  side  wiU 
not  aflirm,  that  this  clause  amounts  to  a  ^^ 
grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to 
the  resolution  in  HerlackeDden*s  case,  they  ibo^ 
go  to  the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  tba^ 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state  da? 
mined.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is  amal 
with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate,  and  delef- 
mines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without       ^    ^    | 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  oonfimatioo  brlik 
the  privilege  is  gone. 

And  so  are  the  books  in  3  K  III. 
and28H.  VIII.  that  if  a  lease  be  made  '^["^ 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour 
autre  vie,  the  remainder  to  the  leasee  for  Elc,  tk 
privilege  is  gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  tsa^i 
so  then  plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  pfopff?* 
neither  can  it  any  ways  touch  the  piopetty,  mtcp* 
large  the  special  property  of  the  leasee :  ftf  wiCtsy 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sandos^sca* 
of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  thit  be 
may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of  the  tsm 
any  more  than  an  ordinaiy  leasee?  Or  Asdi  A< 
windfidls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than  in  the  atkr\ 
for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waate  for  viodU 
no  more  than  where  he  hath  the  clause.  Or  viH 
any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger  commit  waiK^  av^ 
a  lessee  may  seise  ?  These  things,  I  sappMe.  m 
man  will  affirm.  Again,  why  ah<Hild  not  a  Uftf 
or  privilege  in  law  be  as  strong  as  a  privikfr  ta 
fact  P  as  in  the  case  of  tenant  after  posiilali^ '  ^ 
where  there  is  a  lessee  for  life  the  rrmaioAtt  te 
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ife  ?  fbr  in  these  cases  they  are  pri? ileged  from 
iraate,  and  yet  that  trenches  not  the  property. 

Now  therefore  to  take  the  second  course,  that  it 
thoald  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ;  nei- 
her  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  moldeth  estates, 
ind  not  men*8  fancies.  And  therefore  if  men  by 
daoses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  run  not  upon  the 
rrounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an  estate  more  than 
he  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an  estate  more  than 
he  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an  estate  otherwise  than 
he  law  guides  it,  they  be  mere  repugnancies  and 
r&nities.  And  therefore  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
"ee,  provided  the  feoffee  shall  not  fell  timber,  the 
misuse  of  condition  is  void.  And  so  on  the  other 
ride,  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  shall 
S^ll  timber  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffbuent,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not  be 
received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ;  these 
ire  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repugnant  to 
the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by  way  of  use, 
except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mildmay's  case ;  nei- 
ther is  this  clause,  in  the  sense  that  they  take  it,  any 
better. 

Therefore  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be ;  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
eUuse,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more:  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
18  pretended  to  prove  theirs;  and  lastly,  I  will 
Weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construction 
or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impeditMntum,  and  not  for  impe- 
tiiio ;  for  it  is  true  that  impedimentum  doth  extend 
to  all  hinderanees,  or  disturbances,  or  interruptions, 
a«  well  in  pais  as  judicial.  But  impetiiio  is  merely 
■  judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  suit  in  law,  and 
opon  the  matter  all  one  with  implacitatio.  Wherein 
first  we  may  take  light  of  the  derivation  of  impetitio^ 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  preposition  in,  and  the 
verb  joero,  whereof  the  verb  peto  itself  doth  signify 
s  demand,  but  yet  properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not 
**tra  judicial :  for  the  words  **  petit  jndicium,  petit 
^udititm  brevis,"  etc.  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as 
for  the  demand  in  pais,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than 
pftitia,  as  *«  licet  siepius  requisitns  j"  so  much  for 
the  verb  peto.  But  the  preposition  in  enforceth  it 
wore,  which  signifies  against  /  as  "  Cicero  in  Ver- 
^»  in  Catilhiam:"  and  so  in  composition,  to 
inveigh,  is  to  speak  against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand 
onlj  where  there  is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against, 
t^M  is  an  adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law; 
»nd  io  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

Ai  Coke,  Kb.  1.  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  fn  bar,  that  »*  dicta  domina  regina  nunc 
^^  Johannem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  seu  oc- 
t^tionsre  non  debet,"  that  is,  implaeitars. 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  I,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton  woods, 

quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsum  proinde 
•^aHtcr  impetere  seu  occasionare  non  debet." 


So  in  the  book  of  entries  f.  1,  lit.  D.  15  H.  VII. 
rot  2,  "  inter  placita  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W. 
B.  commonachus  abbatis  W.  loci  illius  ordinarii, 
gerensque  vices  ipsius  abbatis,  ad  quoscunque  cleri- 
C06  de  quolibet  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impeti- 
tos  sive  irritatos  calnmniand'."  So  much  ex  vi  et 
usu  termini. 

For  reason :  first,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  severe,  because 
the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and  the  place 
wasted :  and  again,  because  the  lessee  must  under- 
take for  the  acts  of  strangers :  whereupon  I  infer, 
that  the  reason  which  brought  this  clause  in  use, 
ab  initio,  was  caution  to  save,  and  to  free  men  from 
the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and  not  any  intention 
to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this  that  the  kw  doth  assign  in  most  cases 
double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter  in 
pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for  tres- 
pa^es,  action  and  seisure ;  for  nuisances,  action  and 
abatement :  and,  as  Littleton  doth  instruct  us,  one 
of  these  remedies  may  be  released  without  touching 
the  other.  If  the  disseissee  release  all  actions,  saith 
Littleton,  yet  my  entry  remains ;  but  if  I  release  all 
demands  or  remedies,  or  the  like  words  of  a  general 
nature,  it  doth  release  the  right  itself.  And  there- 
fore I  may  be  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of 
grant  in  my  lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his 
assigns  cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber-trees, 
that  I  and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you  take 
it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like  as  the  case  of 
31  Assis.  I  grant,  that  if  I  pay  not  you  31  ^^|,  ^ 
10/.  per  annum  at  such  feasts,  you  shall  clause  that 
distrain  for  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  ^1J^*^°* 
though  this  sound  executory  in  power,  ^JJI^JI^  ^  * 
yet  it  amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  the  state*  bear 
rent.  So  as  I  conclude  that  the  dis-  ^^ 
charge  of  action  the  law  knows,  grant  of  the  pro- 
perty the  law  knows,  but  this  same  mathematical 
power  being  a  power  amounting  to  a  property,  and 
yet  no  property,  and  knit  to  a  state  that  cannot 
bear  it,  the  law  knoweth  not,  **  tertium  penitus 
ignoramus." 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds,  two 
by  inference,  and  the  third  direct 

The  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
of  42  Ed.  III.  f.  23,  and  24,  by  the  f^^ 
difierence  taken  by  Mowbray,  and 
agreed  by  the  court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the 
clause  of  disimpeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge 
special,  and  not  general  or  absolute ;  for  there  the 
principal  case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
lease,  that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is  no 
bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been,  that 
the  lessee  should  not  have  been  impeached  for  waste, 
clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates  plainly, 
that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud  and  strong, 
bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear,  and  to  any 
other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special  words  that  inure 
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by  way  of  discharge  of  action,  are  good  and  allowed 
by  law. 

4  E.  4  Fitxh.  The  same  reason  is  of  the  books  4 
n'^Tti^  Ed.  IT.  Fitsh.  tit.  waste  15,  and  17  E. 
Fiizh.  tit  *  III.  f.  7t  Fiteh.  tit.  waste  101,  where 
waste  101.  there  was  a  clanse,  "  Quod  liceat  facere 
commodum  suum  meliori  modo  quo  poterit."  Yet, 
saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he  shall  for 
the  making  of  his  own  profit  disinherit  the  lessor? 
Nego  consequeniiam ;  so  that  still  the  law  allows 
iiot  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of  the  special  that 
goeth  to  the  action. 

9  H  &  f  35  "^^^  second  authority  by  inference  is 

Fiuh.  tit  ■  out  of  9  H.  VI.  fol.  35,  Fitzh.  tit.  waste 
SU^aDyer,  39,  and  32.  H.  VIII.  Dyer,  f.  47,  where 
^'  ^^'  the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwithstand- 

ing this  clause  be  inserted  into  a  lease,  yet  a  man 
may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy  by  entry :  but  say 
I,  if  this  clause  should  have  that  sense,  which  they 
on  the  other  side  would  give  it,  namely,  that  it 
should  amount  to  an  absolute  privilege  and  power  of 
disposing,  then  were  the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all 
one  as  if  it  were  "  absque  impetitione  vasti,  proviso 
quod  non  faciet  vastum ;"  which  are  contradictories : 
and  note  well  that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  VI.  the  pro- 
viso is  **  quod  non  faciat  vastum  voluntarium  in  do- 
mibus ;"  which  indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind, 
and  therefore  may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in 
the  latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  "  absque 
impetitione  vasti,  et  si  contigerit  ipsum  facere  vas- 
tum tunc  licebit  rcintrare."  And  there  Shelley  mak- 
ing the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  repugnant, 
it  is  salved  thus,  "  sed  aliqui  tenuerunt,"  that  this 
word  impetitione  vasti  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or  punished  by 
action ;  and  so  indeed  it  ought :  those  "  aliqui  recte 
tenuerunt." 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are 
St'Jr^rft**'  ^^®»  *^«  ^n«  27  H.  VI.  Fitih.  tit.  waste 
8,  where  a  lease  was  made  without 
impeachment  of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed 
waste,  and  the  rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover 
In  trespass  only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for 
the  body  of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dicitur, 
but  it  is  now  a  iegitur :  and  a  qusry  there  is,  and 
reason,  or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spent 
And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  lord  Wrey  and 
Sir  Roger  Man  wood,  resolved  upon  conference  with 
other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey  in  Herlacken- 
den's  case,  and  reported  to  my  lord  chief  justice  here 
present,  as  a  resolution  of  law,  being  our  very  case. 
And  the  case  to  the  contrary,  I  know 

M^rteWd^.  "®^  ^^^  '"  *^^  ^^®  ^^^  direct:  they 
press  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  which 
hath  an  exception  in  the  prohibition,  '^firmarii  non 
facient  vastum,  etc.  nisi  specialem  inde  habuerint 
concessionem  per  scriptum  conventionis,  mentionem 
faciens,  quod  hoc  facere  possint."  This  presseth 
not  the  question ;  for  no  man  doubteth,  but  it  will 
excuse  in  an  action  of  waste :  and  again,  ''  nisi  ha- 
beant  specialem  concessionem  "  may  be  meant  of  an 
absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themselves ;  and  other- 
wise the  clause  "  absque  impetitione  vasti "  taketh 


away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looietfa  vhal  i^ 
statute  bindeth ;  but  it  toueheth  not  the  pra^«xty  ^ 
common  law. 

For  Littleton's  ease  in  bit  title  "Of 
conditions,"  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoflfment  in  fee  be  made  upon  ecodhioo.  thai  ik^ 
feoffee  shall  infeoff  the  husband  and  wile,  uttd  ftkri 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  hnsbuad  4m 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  vit)uM 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  nniam^ 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  «d 
her  begotten;  whereby  it  would  be  inferrfd*  tk4 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with  t^ 
nant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  i^  Litdetoo's  o«^ 
words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go  as  im) 
as  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of  the  co^ 
dition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not  to  trm^ 
neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that 

As  for  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob-  cwpe^^r 
scurely  put,  and  concluded  in  division  an£^Ux 
of  opinion ;  but  yet  so  as  it  rather  makes  ^^* 
for  us.  The  case  is  2  Eliz.  Dyer,  L  lS4,aBd  i 
in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  ftmn^ 
excepting  timber-trees,  and  afterwards  makes  a  Ie«si 
without  impeachment  of  waste  to  John  a  Style,  aai^ 
then  granted  the  land  and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  nd 
binds  himself  to  warrant  and  save  harmless  John  i 
Down  against  John  a  Style ;  John  a  Style  cotttA 
down  the  tr^es ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  htmA 
were  forfeited  P  and  that  question  resorteth  to  tk« 
other  question ;  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  i^ 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  ?  and  held  by  Wetfa« 
and  Brown  that  he  could  not :  which  proves  piainN 
for  us  that  he  had  no  property  by  that  dame  n 
the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  that  case  tiN 
exception  of  the  trees  turneth  (he  case,  and  to  m 
effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common  as  is  conceived ;  yet  since 
the  authorities  have  not  approved,  bat  condenmeJ  •'« 
it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error :  it  is  hot  pe^^ 
visa  est  via,  not  recta  visa  est  via.  But  I  cousa^ 
it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  common.  It  is  trae  t 
find  it  first  in  19  £.  II.  I  mean  such  a  daaae.  b* 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  clause  is  ancient ;  nai 
it  is  another  thing  to  say,  that  this  ezpositioiu  vkicb 
they  would  now  introduce,  is  ancient  And  ^Kte- 
fore  you  must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expooid 
the  law,  when  the  act  which  is  practised,  wtr 
merely  tortious  or  void,  if  the  law  shoold  nu  s^ 
prove  it :  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we  urvf 
the  clause  to  be  lawful ;  nay,  we  say  that  if  is  is  i* 
sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to  avoid  this  ancfv 
penalty  of  treble  damages.  But  to  speak  pku^,  1 
will  tell  you  how  this  clause  eame in  from  13 «ri 
I.  till  about  12  of  £.  IV.  The  state  tail*  ihoo^  it 
had  the  qualities  of  an  inheritance,  yet  it  was  wid^ 
out  power  to  alien  i  but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  ii 
liberty,  by  common  recoveries,  then  there  nmt  > 
found  some  other  device,  that  a  man  might  be  m 
absolute  owner  of  the  land  (br  the  time,  and  yn  srf 
enabled  to  alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  tf*^ 
clause  found  out:  for  you  shall  not  find  in  *•* 
amongst  a  hundred,  that  farmers  had  it  in  tb«r«r 
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but  those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  in- 
eritaiice,  and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next 
eirt,  reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves, 
nd  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
lage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the  per- 
etoity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem  for 
fie,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like  an 
iheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they  pre- 
ime  to  create  phantastical  estates,  contrary  to  the 
roond  of  law. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went  out 
ith  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the  end  that 
len  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should  not  have 
ower  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of  bonum 
iihUcum^  certainly  this  clause  with  this  opposition 
rodeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous,  and  to  leave  no 
imber  upon  the  ground  to  build  them  up  again ;  and 
berefore  let  men  in  God's  name,  when  they  estab- 
Uh  their  states,  and  plant  their  sons  or  kinsmen  in 
he  inheritance  of  some  portions  of  their  lands,  with 


reservation  of  the  freehold  to  themselves,  nse  it,  and 
enjoy  it  in  such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  ^Bdificationem^ 
and  not  ad  destructimem  ;  for  that  is  good  for  pos- 
terity, and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vitms  the- 
saurus regni ;  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls,  walls 
not  only  of  our  houses,  but  of  our  island :  so  as  it  is 
a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to  favour  that 
exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay  of  it,  being  so 
great  already  ;  and  to  favour  waste  when  the  times 
themselves  are  set  upon  waste  and  spoil.  Therefore 
since  the  reason  and  authorities  of  law,  and  the 
policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and  that  those  that  have, 
or  shall  have  such  conveyances,  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  that  clause  to  protect  them  in  a  moderate 
manner,  that  is,  from  the  penalty  of  the  action ;  it 
is  both  good  law  and  good  policy  for  the  kingdom, 
and  not  injurious  or  inconvenient  for  particulars, 
to  take  this  clause  strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm 
the  last  report  And  so  I  pray  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 
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Tut  manor  of  Alderwasley^  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  Palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  service  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
»M  held  of  the  said  manor  in  socage.  The  duchy 
nid  this  manor  parcel  thereof  descended  to  king 
Hen.  IV.  King  Hen.  VHI.  by  letters  patent  the  I9th 
<^t  \u$  reign,  granted  this  manor  to  Anthony  Low, 
grandfather  of  the  ward,  and  then  tenant  of  the 
hnd  in  question,  reserving  26/.  lOs,  rent  and  fealty, 
"  tantum  pro  omnibus  servitiis,"  and  this  patent  is 
andcr  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
<bi$  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite^  or  in  socage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
fnmt  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
^  an  tmity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held  as 
th(  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the  patent 
to  be  in  socage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held  in 
•ocsge  according  to  the  last  reservation  ;  or  in  ca- 
?»'« by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which  was 
"  fapite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore    my   first   proposition    is,    that    this 


tenancy,  which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  legis,  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a  tenure 
by  knight's  service  in  capite. 

And  my  second  proposition  is,  that  admitting  that 
the  tenure  of  the  tenancy  should  ensue  the  tenure 
of  the  manor;  yet  nevertheless  the  manor  itself, 
which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in  capite,  the 
tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of  the  duchy  to 
the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out  of  the  crown 
under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which  hath  no  power  to 
tooeh  or  carry  any  interest,  whereof  the  king  was 
vested  in  right  of  the  crown,  is  now  so  severed  and 
disjoined  from  the  ancient  seigniory,  which  was  in 
capite,  as  the  same  ancient  seignory  is  revived,  and 
so  the  new  reservation  void ;  because  the  manor 
cannot  be  charged  with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  The  king's  te- 
greatest  and  fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  takemCTrehiiii 
which  is  the  king's  tenures,  and  that  in  by  a  resolution 
their  creation ;  which  is  more  than  their  many  suppres^ 
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ondmen^'  P>^^»«>^^tion :  for  if  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in 
capite  be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud, 
and  may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than 
the  losses,  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  re- 
ceive by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like  blasts, 
whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and  therefore 
it  behoveth  us  of  the  king's  council  to  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  court  Therefore  before  I  come 
to  argue  these  two  points  particularly,  I  will  speak 
something  of  the  favour  of  law  towards  tenures  fit 
capite,  as  that  which  will  give  a  force  and  edge  to 
all  that  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 
No  land  in  the       ^^^  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap- 

{dngdomof  peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in 
England  ,  .         ,  ,  .        ,  .         , 

^largedby      nothing  better  than  in  this;  that  as 

mZSi  uSd^**  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is 
charged  by  charged  to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute, 
way  of  tenure.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by 
parliament ;  so  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  land 
of  tlie  subject,  but  is  charged  to  the  crown  by  te- 
nure, mediate  or  immediate,  and  that  by  the  grounds 
of  the  common  law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper 
and  commixture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  are  /eodaiia, 
not  tribuiaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  division, 
are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  matter  of 
protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit :  that  of 
protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  protection  and 
military.  The  divine  protection  is  chiefly  procured 
by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout  men ;  and  great 
pity  it  is,  that  it  was  depraved  and  corrupted  with 
superstition.  This  begot  the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne, 
which  thotigh  in  burden  it  is  less  than  in  socage, 
yet  in  virtue  it  is  more  than  knight's  service.  For 
we  read  how,  during  the  while  Moses  in  the  mount 
held  up  his  hands,  the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  battle ; 
as  well  as  when  Elias  prayed,  rain  came  after 
drought,  which  made  the  plough  go  i  so  that  I  hold 
the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution 
indififercnt  to  knight's  service  and  socage.  Setting 
apart  this  tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that 
of  knight's  service,  and  that  of  socage;  the  one 
tending  chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other 
to  profit  and  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  all 
three  comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  "Tu  sem- 
per ora,  tu  protege,  tuque  labora."  But  between 
these  two  services,  knight's  service  and  socage,  the 
law  of  England  makes  a  great  diflference ;  for  this 
kingdom,  my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  efieminate,  nor 
merchant-like ;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  nation, 
before  whom  Julius  Cfcsar  turned  his  back,  as  their 
own  prophet  says ;  "  Territa  quesitis  ostendit  terga 
Britannis."  And  therefore  howsoever  men,  upon 
husband-like  considerations  of  profit,  esteem  of 
socage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that  looketh  to  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  proceedeth  upon  con- 
siderations of  estate,  giveth  the  pre-eminence  alto- 
gether to  knight's  service. 


We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knii^f 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  dispartgtd«  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  barghcrt  parentagt 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  ibe  sncicst 
laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility :  for  thtt  it  appean 
by  divers  records  how  many  knights'  fees  tfacNaJd  W 
computation  go  to  a  barony,  and  so  to  in  eidd«v. 
Nay,  we  see  that  in  the  very  summons  of  pari» 
ment,  the  knights  of  the  shire  are  requifed  to  U 
chosen  ''milites  gladio  cincti ;"  to  as  the  vety  all 
though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a  miuk  of  tarn  ni 
habiliments  of  war.  To  conclude,  the  whole  cob 
position  of  this  warlike  nation,  and  the  hmm  :f 
law,  tend  to  the  advancement  of  militaiy  virtae  mi 
service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  die  tennres  by  knigbf  i 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  aqnte  is  the  most  hi|fc 
and  worthy:  and  the  reason  is  double;  partly  (se- 
cause  it  is  held  of  the  king's  crown  and  pexsoo, 
and  partly  because  the  law  createth  such  a  prim 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inhciitian  «f 
such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  ahemtMa 
without  the  king's  licence,  the  penalty  of  whiek 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeilnrc  <d 
the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is  r^ 
duced  to  fine  and  seisure.  And  although  this  aW> 
has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar,  tu 
eapiie,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  which  tbff 
count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honour,  like  to  t^ 
case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's  advaocennt. 
which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the  statute  of  34  H 
VIIL  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is  imputed  for  la 
honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the  tenure  bv 
knight's  service  in  eapiie  produceth  this  effect^  tb>t 
wheresoever  there  is  no  express  service  effeetaftlh 
limited,  or  wheresoever  that,  which  was  ma 
limited,  faileth,  the  law  evermore  supplieth  a  team 
by  knight's  service  in  capite  ;  if  it  be  a  blank  fmor 
— ^that  the  law  must  fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  hn 
own  hand  writes,  tenure  by  knight's  serrice  ti 
capite.  And  therefore  the  resolution  ^e,^^ 
was  notable  by  the  judges  of  both 
benches,  that  where  the  king  confirmed  to  b* 
farmers  tenants  for  life,  •*  ten^'  per  aerviba  4^ 
bita,"  this  was  a  tenure  tit  capite  :  for  other  serriex* 
are  servitia  requisita,  required  by  the  words  of  fa- 
tents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  tervitium  dfk^tmm, 
by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course  therefore  that  I  will  hold  in  the  proo/ 
of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  FirsC,  I  viS 
show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former  gtouods*  tbt 
wheresoever  the  law  createth  the  tenure  of  the  kts^ 
the  law  hath  no  variety,  but  always  raiaeth  uttmrt 
in  capite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present  there  is  ^ei 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place.  vA 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is  as  it 
were  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And  lastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  fbraxr 
general  rule  receiveth  some  show  of  exoeptioB;  tM 
will  show  the  difference  between  them  and  our  cssf 
wherein  1  shall  include  an  answer  to  all  Ibat  U^ 
been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  ims  te 
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liranches:  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure 
reserved,  the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capiie;  se- 
condly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain ;  thirdly, 
»liere  the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repug- 
rmnt  to  law  ;  and  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created 
ij?  afterwards  extinct 

PfT  Rritoi  ^^^  *^®  ^"*»  '^  ^^®  ^^°^  ^*^®  lands 

\*Hnei3H,e.  and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure ;  this  is 
tV***^*"  ^  tenure  in  capita;  nay,  if  the  king 
give  whiteacre,  and  blackacre,  and  re- 
lerves  a  tenure  only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure 
repressed  to  be  in  socage ;  yet  you  shall  not  for 
fellowship*  sake,  becaose  they  are  in  one  patent,  in- 
trad  the  like  tenure  of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be 
held  in  ctipiu. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor,  with 
varranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompence,  and 
the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value,  this 
land  shall  be  held  in  capites  and  not  of  the  manor. 

So  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale  for 
the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  socage,  although 
it  be  by  the  word  excambium ;  yet  that  goeth  to 
quality  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenure,  and  the  ma- 
nor of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall  be  held 
i«  capiVe.     So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  incertainty  of 
^ure;  first,  where  an  ignoramus  is  found  by  oflce, 
this  by  the  common  law  is  a  tenure  in  capiie,  which 
it  most  for  the  king's  benefit ;  and  the  presumption 
of  law  is  80  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a  direct  finding 
iUxr.  Dyer.  ^^  affirmative,  and  the  party  shall  have 
^^^uytT.  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  is  some- 
what strange  to  a  thing  indefinite. 

So  if  io  ancient  time,  one  held  of  the  king,  as  of 
&  manor  by  knight's  service,  and  the  land  return  to 
the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king  granteth  it 
"  teoend'  per  fidelitatem  tantum,"  and  it  retumeth 
AnsjiT,  /^fb^  *^^  second  time  to  the  king,  and  the 
king  granteth  it  "  per  servitia  antehac 
consueta  /'  now  because  of  the  incertainty  neither 
Knrice  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure  shall  be  in 
npUe,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my  lord  chief 
i«ticc,  where  you  were  commissioner  to  find  an 
office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  "  tenend'  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  vel  de  honore  de  Hampton  ;**  this 
U  Toid  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
lije  king  in  eapite, 

aH.s.C7.  ^®'  *^*  ***'^^  branch,  if  the  king 

limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
ss  **  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo,"  this  is  a  tenure 
ts  capiie  ;  and  yet  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
rraximutn,  it  should  be  a  socage,  for  the  least  is  next 
to  Done  at  all :  but  you  may  not  take  the  king's  grant 
^  argument ;  but  where  they  cannot  take  place  effec- 
taally  and  punctually,  as  they  are  expressed,  there 
y«a  shall  resort  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  law. 
So  if  the  king  grant  land  "tenend'  si 
frankment  come  il  en  son  corone,"  this 
«  a  tenure  in  eapite. 

If  land  be  given  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 
M8teftii*r»    gjjip  nQj  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  plain, 
or  a  corporation  not  in  e^se,  or  of  the 
tt»iwr  of  a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  iw  eapite. 
Tr»i.  f.  2  s 
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So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  service, 
as  by  performing  the  oflSce  of  the  sheriff  of  York- 
shire, which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff,  nnd 
fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in  eapite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
our  case;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  aAer  extinguished  ,*  this  may  be  in  two  man- 
ners, by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  possession, 
which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 

And  therefore  let  the  case  be,  that  y.,  •«  u  o 
the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that  Dycr.sH."?. 
holds  of  him  in  socage  ;  this  release  is  ^'  '^' 
good,  and  the  tenant  shall  hold  now  in  eapite,  for 
the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure  in 
law  ariseth. 

So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  E.  III.  a 
fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re-     J^  J;,J^J^ 
mainder  ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail 
shaU  be  held  in  eapite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it 
were  in  socage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall 
be  discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:   and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  queiy  in  Dyer 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposi-  4^15 p.m. 
tion ;  now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assump- 
tion, it  is  this :  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 
then  that  the  reservation  of  the  service  upon  the 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy;  and 
then  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  no 
generation  of  the  new ;  then  cometh  in  the  tenure 
per  normam  legis,  which  is  in  eapite. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  be  ah  enumera- 
time  partium,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
tantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  purchase 
of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved  and 
expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor;  or  it  is  a 
new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in  conformity 
and  congruity  of  the  fealty  reserved  upon  the  ma- 
nor ;  but  none  of  these,  ergo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eosdem  terminos.  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  tenure 
is  by  the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  that  was  a  tenure 
of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross.  Thirdly,  the 
rent  of  26/.  \0e.  must  needs  be  new,  and  will  you 
have  a  new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  P  These  things 
are  portenta  in  lege ;  nay  I  demand,  if  the  tenure 
of  the  tenancy.  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  you  have  said  that  had  remained  P 
No,  but  tliat  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reservation  ; 
ergo,  no  colour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  manifest; 
for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor,  and  this 
is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had  escheated  to 
the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or  come  to  him 
upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  it  had  come  in  lieu 
of  the  seigniory,  and  been  parcel  of  the  manor,  and 
so  within  the  reservation,  but  clearly  not  upon  a 
purchase  in  fact 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon  that 
which  is  granted  ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never  gram. 
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ed,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  therefore  no 
colour  it  should  come  under  the  reservation.  But 
if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  seigniory  of  that 
tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor,  and  is  also  granted ; 
and  although  it  be  extinct  in  substance,  yet  it  may 

9  Qii  Coke      ^^  *'*  ^***    ^  *°  ^^®  king's  service : 
Ub.  i  f.  aa '      this  deserveth  answer  :  for  this  asser- 
tion may  be  colourably  inferred  out  of 
Carr's  case. 

King  Edw.  VI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering  94/. 
rent  in  fee  farm  tenendum  de  East  Greenwich  in 
socage ;  and  after,  queen  Mary  granteth  these  rents 
amongst  other  things  tenendum  in  capite^  and  the 
grantee  released  to  the  heir  of  the  tenant ;  yet  the 
rent  shall  be  tit  esse,  as  to  the  king,  but  the  land, 
saith  the  book,  shall  be  deviseable  by  the  statute  for 
the  whole,  as  not  held  in  capite. 

And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of 
^  Pickeringe,  where  the  king  granted  the 
bailywick  rendering  rent:  and  after  granted  the 
honour,  and  the  bailywick  became  forfeited,  and  the 
grantee  took  forfeiture  thereof,  whereby  it  was  ex- 
tinct ;  yet  the  rent  remaineth  as  to  the  king  out  of 
the  bailywick  extinct. 

These  two  cases  partly  make  not  against  us,  and 
partly  make  for  us :  there  be  two  differences  that 
avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents  are  in 
esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king's  benefit,  and  here 
they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  prejudice,  who 
should  otherwise  have  a  more  beneficial  tenure. 
Again,  in  these  cases  the  first  reservation  was  of  a 
thing  in  esse,  at  the  time  of  the  reservation ;  and 
then  there  is  no  reason  the  act  subsequent  of  the 
king's  tenant  should  prejudice  the  king's  interest 
once  vested  and  settled :  but  here  the  reservation 
was  never  good,  because  it  is  out  of  •  thing  extinct 
in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  turneth  Carr's  case 
mainly  for  us,  is ;  for  that  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land ;  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  tn  esse,  as  to  support  the 
tenure :  but  of  what?  Only  of  the  same  rent  or 
seigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself ;  for  the  land 
shall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  before. 
And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it  is  ad- 
judged,  that  though  the  rent  be  held  in  capite,  yet 
the  land  was  nevertheless  deviseable  for  the  whole, 
as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
out  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  touoheth  not  at 
all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land  must  be 
also  held;  and  therefore  you  must  seek  out  a  new 
tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  tn  capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  extinct, 
where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as  the  mean 
held  before ;  as  where  the  menalty  is  granted  to  the 
tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is  granted  to  the  mean, 
or  where  the  menalty  descendeth  to  the  tenant,  or 
where  the  menalty  is  forejudged.  In  all  these  cases 
the  tenancy,  I  grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held 
before,  and  the  difference  is  because  there  was  an 
old  seigniory  in  being ;  which  remaineth  untouched 


and  unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer 
to  the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure  ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crowo, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  nianor  w 
esse  :  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the  creation 
of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  contiziuaDce  of 
an  old. 

For  the  third  course,  that  the  law  should  create  a 
new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  ^of  this  parcel,  guided 
by  the  express  tenure  upon  the  manor ;  i(  is  the 
probablest  course  of  the  three  :  but  yet  if  the  former 
authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  understood  and 
marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly,  that  it  caonot 
be  ;  for  you  shall  ever  take  the  king's  grant  ad  idem^ 
and  not  ad  simile,  or  ad  proximum ;  no  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  absque  aliquo  reddendo^  or  as  fret 
as  the  crown :  who  would  not  say  that  in  those  eases 
it  should  amount  to  a  socage  tenure  P  for  mdnimum 
est  nihilo  prajpimum ;  and  yet  they  are  tennrea  by 
knight's  service  in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one 
patent  pass  two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  upon 
the  one  of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  **  ot 
expressum  servitium  regat,  vel  declaret  laoitom.** 
No  more  shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  ex- 
press tenure  reserved  upon  the  manor  shaU  govern 
or  declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  contn^  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  gire  aooie 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our  ease. 

First,  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of  trea- 
son, and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself  and 
of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per  nmamm 
iegis  communis :  but  the  old  tenure  per  nermmm  tto' 
tuti,  which  taketh  away  the  intendment  of  the  cook 
mon  law ;  for  the  statute  directeth  it  so,  and  other- 
wise the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobis,  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of  the 
honour,  and  not  tn  capite :  for  here  the  move  vefae^ 
ment  presumption  controUeth  the  less  ;  for  the  lav 
doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to  dismember 
it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his  court  and  the 
perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum  ^^^^i^^ 
by  a  rose  pro  omnibus  servitiis ;  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo^ 
or  as  free  as  the  crown :  for  pro  omnibus  servihis 
shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service :  whereas 
fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and  so  it  is  no 
impossible  or  repugnant  reservaticm. 

The  case  of  the  frankalmoigne,  I  mean     fkis  i»  so 
the  case  where  the  king  grants  lands     ^^J^ 
of  the  Templers  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the     "****«^ 
Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne  s  uid 
yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tennre 
by  knighf  s  service  in  capite,  bot  only 
a  socage  tenure,  is  easily  answered ;  for  that  the 
frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a  t^nire  in  soeife 
with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege  ceasetht  And  die 
tenure  remains. 

To  conclude  therefore,  I  sum  np  my  i 
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thos.  Mj  major  is,  where  calamus  legis  doth  write 
Ibe  tenure,  it  is  knight* s  service  in  capite.  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo  this 
lenarc  is  in  capite. 

YoT  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  then 
upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

First  1  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  a 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest,  are  con- 
joined in  one  person,  yea  though  it  be  in  autre  droit ; 
yet  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  estate,  they  are  so 
cstinct,  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be  revived,  but 
by  grant  they  cannot 

For  if  a  man  have  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right, 
tnd  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife  dieth 
vithoQt  issue,  the  seigniory  is  revived ;  but  if  he 
Till  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent,  he 
cannot  do  it  Bat  there  is  a  great  difference,  and 
let  it  be  well  observed,  between  autre  capacities  and 
mitre  droit ;  for  in  case  of  autre  capacitie  the  inte- 
rests are  contigua,  and  not  continuOf  conjoined,  but 
not  confounded.  And  therefore  if  the  master  of  an 
hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  St  Alban's  have  a  tenancy,  and  the 
master  of  the  hospital  be  made  mayor,  and  the 
mayor  grant  away  the  tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  the  seigniory  of  the  hospital 
is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a  man 
hare  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a  bishop 
it  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and  the 
bishop  before  the  statute  grants  away  the  land  un- 
der the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is  revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of  the 
crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which  is  in 
the  king's  natural  capacity,  though  illustrated  with 
some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the  king  have  the 
seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  and  the  tenancy 
in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our  case  is,  and  make 
a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the  tenure  must  be  re- 
vived;  and  this  is  by  the  ground  of  the  common 
few.  Bui  the  ease  is  the  more  strong  by  reason  of 
the  statute  of  1  H.  IV.  3  H.  V.  and  1  H.  VII.  of 


the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seal  is  enabled  to 
pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways  to  touch  the 
crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  that  should  pass,  or  have  only  a 
right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in  suspense,  as  our 
case  is,  all  is  one ;  for  that  seal  will  not  extinguish 
so  much  as  a  spark  of  that  which  is  in  the  right  of 
the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain  revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow ;  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  men  must  go  back  to  the  an- 
cient tenure,  and  not  rest  in  the  tenure  limited :  for 
this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy,  which 
likewise  is  now  in  use,  which  is  to  take  both  seals, 
and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  under  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown ;  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reserv- 
ation by  that  seal,  and  so  of  necessity  it  falleth  to 
the  law  to  make  the  tenure :  for  every  reservation 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as  a  dean 
and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chapter,  and 
reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs,  nor  e  con- 
verso  :  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant  land  of  the 
duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a  tenure  to  the 
crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  put  in  the  end  of 
the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  commentaries,  where  it 
is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoffment  of  the  duchy 
land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  in  capite;  but  not  a 
word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  express  reserv- 
ation, but  upon  a  feoffment  simply,  the  law  shall 
work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the  pdnt, 
but  that  it  is  via  versa ;  and  it  was  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury's  case :  The  king  had  in  the  right  of  the 
duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  which  was  monas- 
tery land,  which  he  had  in  the  right  of  the  crown, 
and  granted  away  the  land  under  the  great  seal  to 
the  bishop ;  and  yet  nevertheless  the  rent  continued 
to  the  duchy,  and  so  upon  great  and  grave  advice  it 
was  in  the  duchy  decreed :  so  as  your  lordship  seeth, 
whether  you  take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the 
tenure  of  the  manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  ca- 
pite.    And  therefore,  &c. 
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7%e  Case  shortly  put,  without  names  or  dates  more 
than  of  necessity,  is  this. 

StB  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  Sf  Bur- 

rongh-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 

intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself,  nor 

bi*  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of  that  land 

2  8  2 


according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my  lady  were  at 
no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth  into  the  convey- 
ance a  power  of  revocation  and  alteration  in  this 
manner;  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  himself 
and  his  son  successively  to  alter  and  make  void  the 
uses,  and  to  limit  and  appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed 
not  the  value  of  20/.  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
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then  answered:  and  that  immediately  after  such  de- 
claration, or  making  void,  the  feoffees  shall  stand 
seised  to  such  new  uses ;  Ita  quod  he  or  his  son, 
within  six  months  after  such  declaration,  or  making 
void,  shall  assure,  within  the  same  town,  '*  tantum 
terrarum,  et  tenementorum,  et  similis  valoris,"  as 
were  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed  in  the  first 
conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope  his  son  revokes  the  land  in 
Burrough-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  20^.  and  within  six  months  assures  to  my 
lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton-joice  and  other 
lands ;  and  the  jury  have  found  that  the  lands  re- 
voked contain  twice  so  much  in  number  of  acres, 
and  twice  so  much  in  yearly  value  as  the  new  lands, 
but  yet  that  the  new  lands  are  rented  at  21/.  and  find 
the  lands  of  Burrough-ash,  now  out  of  lease  formerly 
made  :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assurance  was 
given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  had  by  word  told  his  mother,  that  such 
an  assurance  was  made,  not  showing  or  delivering 
the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Whether  Burrough-ash  be  well 
revoked  P  Which  question  divides  itself  into 
three  points. 

First,  whether  the  iia  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause  P  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assurance, 
but  the  revocation  is  absolute  per  ire. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  efiectual  clause,  whether 
it  be  pursued  or  no?  wherein  the  question  mHU  rest, 
whether  the  value  of  the  re-assured  lands  shall  be 
only  computed  by  rents  P 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can  work 
until  a  sufilcient  notice  of  the  new  assurance  P 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  ita  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation  ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  clause 
with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and  cannot  be 
void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical  value 
by  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and  quality. 

And  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true  use 
of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at  least  to 
maintain  things  that  are  clear,  to  be  clear,  as  they 
are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my  labour  will  be 
in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  case  rather  of 
novelty  than  difliculty,  and  therefore  may  require 
argument,  but  will  not  endure  much  argument :  but 
to  speak  plainly  to  my  understanding,  as  the  case 
hath  no  equity  in  it,  I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath 
no  great  doubt  in  law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  afiSrm,  that  the 
clause,  80  that,  ita  quod,  containing  the  recom- 
pence  governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power, 
and  that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  operation 
is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  performed :  and 
if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly,  you  shall  not  con- 
strue by  fractions ;  but  the  whole  clause  and  power 


is  void,  not  in  tanlo,  but  in  toto.  Of  the  first  W 
them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 
I  The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  b* 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  •enee ;  i«d 
not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do  t&ke  j>lMr. 
but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided  by  diote  woidi, 
may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger^s  case  comment, 
iri.     A  man  in  August  makes  a  lea«e      Gr»uirr» 
rendering  10/.  rent  yearly  to  be  paid      ^JJi*** 
at  the  feast  of  Annunciation  and  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  bv,  m 
if  they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Miehaehnat  ud  tltf 
Annunciation:  for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rmt  jr^rlj ^ 
for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the  first  yr«r 

Fit  I- Williams's  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,   «,.^«r.-,  .« 
f.  33,  It  was  contained  in  an  indenture   cascUv 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Pitz- Williams  ^^  J^»  '  ** 
should  have  power  to  alter  and  change*  revoke,  ^ 
termine,  and  make  void  the  uses  limited  :  the  rordi 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to  ^ 
termine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by  bnit- 
ation  of  new.     But  the  chief  question  being  id  tkr 
book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  same  drrf 
it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the  spe^ix| 
to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts  against  tl» 
order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to  make  void.  \lf^ 
to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  too  » 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of  me, 
there  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet  it  mpe 
be  acted  first 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say  &rtfaa. 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  yon  to  take  twenty  timber'tnrt 
to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the  land,  so  that  or 
bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you  shall  take  thro; 
here  the  assignment,  though  last  placed,  most  pv- 
cede.  And  therefore  the  grammarians  do  inier  vtjl 
upon  the  word  period,  which  is  a  full  and  e««|>fr* 
clause  or  sentence,  that  it  is  "  complexus  ofat>orai 
circularis  :*'  for  as  in  a  circle  there  is  not  prims  tm 
posterius,  so  in  one  sentence  you  shall  not  resprtt 
the  placing  of  words ;  but  though  the  words  lie  is 
length,  yet  the  sense  is  round,  so  as  **  prima  tvmt 
novissima,  et  novissima  prima."  For  though  yns 
cannot  speak  all  at  once  so,  yet  yon  must  ecmtrn 
and  judge  upon  all  at  once. 

To  apply  this ;  I  say  these  words,  «o  tkai,ihm^ 
"  loco  et  textu  posteriora,"  yet  they  be  •*  potestoif  «t 
sensu  priora :"  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thii»,^>'«i 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  so  ti^ 
he  assure  lands,  &c.  to  revoke ;  and  what  difftm^ 
between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  may  revoke ;  or.  \* 
may  revoke,  so  that  he  assure :  for  yoo  mo<t  eith*^ 
make  the  $o  that  to  be  precedent  or  void,  as  I  il*^ 
tell  you  anon.  And  therefore  the  law  «ill  nibtf 
invert  the  words,  than  pervert  the  sense 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  pot,  it  « 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be  r<^ 
formed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it,  as  it  »>T 
stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  beea  id  tK« 
case  no  more  but,  «o  that  Sir  Thomas  or  John  %^'^ 
assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken  of.  the  ^^ 
might  have  intended  it  precedent     But  m  rhii  <*^ 
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it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  the  declaration,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must  be 
in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of  the 
deelaration ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  must  be  time 
precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  determin- 
ix>g  the  uses  thereupon :  so  as  it  is  not  to  be  applied 
ao  much  to  the  declaration  itself  but  to  the  warrant 
of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be  lawful,  so  that,  &c. 
And  this  will  appear  more  plainly  by  my  second 
reason,  to  which  now  I  come ;  for  as  for  the  cavil- 
iation  upon  the  word  immediately,  I  will  speak  to 
it  after. 

My  second  reason  therefore  is  out  of  the  use  and 
signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of  speech, 
to  ihnt :  for  no  man  will  make  any  great  doubt  of 
it,  if  the  words  had  been  si,  if  Sir  Thomas  shall 
within  six  months  of  such  declaration  convey ;  but 
ihat  it  mast  have  been  intended  precedent ;  yet  if 
you  mark  it  well,  these  words  iia  quod  and  jrt,  how- 
soever in  propriety  the  ita  quod  may  seem  subse- 
quent, and  the  si  precedent,  yet  they  both  bow  to 
the  sense. 

4«.6  PU  Com.  S^  ^*  "^^  ^^  ^  ®^^-  ^^'  Colthurst's 
tyihuTrt's  case,  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 
**  si  ipse  vellet  habitare,  et  residens 
esse;'*  there  the  word  si  amounts  to  a  condition 
sobsequent;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he 
took  the  state ;  and  so  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be 
precedent,  for  else  it  mast  be  idle  or  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  iia  quod,  though  it  be  good 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
eondition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather  a 
t^oahfication,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  essence, 
which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases.  For 
allow  it  had  been  thns,  so  that  the  deed  of  declara- 
iim  be  enrdled  within  six  months,  this  is  all  one,  as 
l>y  deed  enrolled  within  six  months,  as  it  is  said  in 
case,  ^'gg'*  ^^^  42  Eliz.  f.  173,  that  by 
Co-  P.  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all  one 
with  deed  indented  and  enrolled.  It  is 
but  a  modus  faciendi,  a  description,  and  of  the  same 
aatnrc  is  the  ita  quod:  so  if  it  had  been  thus,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  to  declare,  so  that 
the  declaration  be  with  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief 
justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with  the  more  compendious 
form  of  penning,  that  Sir  Thomas  shall  declare  with 
the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justice  P  And  if  it  had 
Wen  thus,  so  that  Sir  John  within  six  months  after 
»ach  declaration  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord 
chief  justice,  should  not  the  uses  have  expected  ^ 
Bat  these  you  will  say  are  forms  and  circumstances 
wmexed  to  the  conveyance  required:  why  surely 
Miy  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong?  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid  my 
h<\y  1000/.  or  entered  into  bond  never  more  to  dis- 
turb her,  or  the  like,  all  these  make  but  one  entire 
»dfa  or  notion,  how  that  his  power  should  not  be 
'^^gorical,  or  simple  at  pleasure,  but  hypothetical, 
^^^  qualified,  and  restrained*  that  is  to  say,  not  the 
^^  without  the  other,  and  they  are  parts  incorpo- 
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rated  into  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  authority 
itself. 

The  third  reason  is  the  justice  of  the  law  in  taking 
words  so,  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties'  intent 
perish :  for,  as  one  saith,  "  prcestat  torquere  verba 
quam  homines,"  better  wrest  words  out  of  place, 
than  my  lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that  was 
meant  to  her.  And  therefore  it  is  elegantly  said  in 
Fitz-Williams's  case,  which  I  vouched  before,  though 
words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  book,  *'pugnant  tanquam  ex  diametro;"  yet  the 
law  delighteth  to  make  atonement,  as  well  between 
words  as  between  parties,  and  will  reconcile  them 
so  as  they  may  stand,  and  abhorreth  a  vacuum,  as 
well  as  nature  abhorreth  it ;  and  as  nature  to  avoid 
a  vacuum  will  draw  substances  contrary  to  their 
propriety,  so  will  the  law  draw  words.  Therefore 
saith  Littleton,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent 
to  a  stranger,  this  is  a  condition  to  the  feoffor, 
rather  than  it  shall  be  void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it 
sounds  a  rent,  it  works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a 
third  person,  it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the 
law  favoureth  not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though  it 
be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage  being  but  a  pri- 
vilege of  estate  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.  Tressham's  case :  the  king  granteth 
a  wardship,  before  it  fall ;  good,  because  it  cannot 
inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not  be  good  by 
plea,  as  the  book  terms  it,  it  were  void ;  so  that,  no, 
not  in  the  king's  case,  the  law  will  not  admit  words 
to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that  this 
act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminus,  a  kind  of 
twine  to  take  back,  and  to  give  back,  and  to  make 
an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption;  and  therefore 
upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to  take  the  one  part> 
which  is  the  privation  of  my  lady's  jointure,  and 
not  the  other,  which  is  the  restitution  or  compens> 
ation,  were  a  thing  utterly  injurious  in  matter,  and 
absurd  in  construction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance, which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably  according  to 
the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly  :  for  although 
it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dillon's  case,  and  in  Fitz- 
Williams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to  construe  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses  may  be  made 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  which  the 
professors  of  the  law  do  know,  and  not  leave  them 
to  be  extravagant  and  irregular;  yet  if  the  late 
authorities  be  well  marked,  and  the  reason  of  them, 
you  shall  find  this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of 
operation  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of 
exposition  of  words,  they  retain  somewhat  of  their 
ancient  nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally 
according  to  the  intent ;  for  with  that  part  the  sta- 
tute of  27  doth  not  meddle.  And  therefore  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon  con« 
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dition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  without  an 
entry  ?  or  whether  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee 
to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for  years,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a  Downe,  this  remainder 
be  good  or  no  P  these  cases  will  follow  the  grounds 
of  the  common  law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  oper- 
ation ;  but  so  will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 
For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease  for 
life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of 
Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John  a  Style, 
the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  John  a  Downe, 
this  latter  remainder  is  void,  because  it  comes  too 
late,  the  general  words  having  carried  it  before  to 
John  a  Style.  But  put  it  by  way  of  use,  a  man 
makes  a  feoffment  in  fee  of  both  manors,  and  limits 
the  use  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  all  other  the  lands 
in  Vale,  to  the  use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her 
jointure,  and  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  him- 
self alone.     Now  his  wife  shall  have 

The  case  of      no  jointure  in  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so 

the  manor  of  •*.  •   j     j  •     *i.  r  *i_ 

Odiam.  was  it  judged  m  the  case  of  the  manor 

of  Odiam. 
And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make  it 
attend  and  expect :  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see  the  case 
of  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke,  p.  5,  f.  84, 
^p.^.*f  S'"     where  by  a  custom  a  livery  may  ex- 
pect; for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  ma- 
nor of  Porchester,  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  presented 
within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor,  and  there 
ruled  that  it  was  but  actus  inchoatus,  till  it  was  pre- 
sented ;  now  if  it  be  not  merely  against  reason  of 
law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as  livery,  which 
keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not  wait,  should  ex- 
pect a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori  may  a  convey- 
ance in  use  or  declaration  of  use  receive  a  consum- 
mation by  degrees,  and  several  acts.    And  thus  much 
for  the  main  point 

Now  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate^  it 
is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They  say  that 
the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise  immediately 
after  the  declaration,  and  we  would  have  an  inter- 
position of  an  act  between,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  a  declaration  first,  then  a  new  assurance  within 
the  six  months  ;  and  lastly,  the  uses  to  rise ;  where- 
nnto  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  we  have  showed  before, 
that  the  declaration  and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the 
intent  of  him  that  made  the  conveyance,  and  like- 
wise in  eye  of  law,  but  as  one  compounded  act  So 
as  immediately  after  the  declaration  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have  his 
year,  day,  and  waste:  but  when?  Not  before  an 
ofl!ce  found:  and  yet  the  words  of  the  statute  of 
prcerogativa  regis  are,  "  rex  babbit  catalla  felonum, 
et  si  ipsi  habent  liberum  tenementum,  statim  capia- 
tur  in  manus  domini,  et  rex  habebit  annum,  diem, 
et  vastum :"  and  here  the  word  statim  is  understood 
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of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time,  that  is,  after  < 
found. 

So  in  2  H.  IV.  f.  17,  itapiiears  that 
by  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  if  the  '"'*''' 
debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past,  that  th» 
goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  tio/»«.  in  Freocb 
maintenant;  yet  nevertheless  this  #/ff/tm  shall  not  \m 
understood,  before  the  process  of  kw  requiixe 
passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised  in  the  tHoBL 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIII.  f.  19,  by  „^^,^ 
Audly  the  chancellor,  that  the  present 
tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future;  a  ftriimi,  nj 
I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken  for  a 
distant  future  tense ;  as  if  I  be  bound  that  my  ic* 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  sbiitt 
your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of  twelve  yttai 
yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when  he  shall  be  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And  so  in  our  case, 
"  immediately  after  the  declaration  *'  is  inteodH 
when  all  things  shall  be  performed,  that  are  conpM 
with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much  ;  fornomn 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  Isdy 
Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months  m-ithont  ciibcr 
the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  hot  that  the  old  ^cnU 
expect  until  the  new  were  settled  without  any  *► 
terim.  And  so  I  conclude  this  course  of  atooencflb^ 
as  Fitz-Williams's  case  calls  it,  whereby  I  hMt 
proved,  that  all  the  words,  by  a  true  marvbaDiof  ti 
the  acts,  may  stand  according  to  the  intent  of  ^ 
parties. 

I  may  add  tanquam  ex  abuncUmti,  that  if  bcMk 
clauses  do  not  live  together,  they  mutt  both  die 
together;  for  the  law  loves  neither  fractiocs  of 
estates,  nor  fractions  of  constructions; 
and  therefore  in  Jermin  and  Askew'a  ^^S^«t 
case,  37  Eliz.  a  man  did  devise  lands  in 
Uil  with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  l» 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  nalo- 
rally  dead.  Is  it  said  there,  that  the  words,  **u\£ 
he  were  naturally  dead,**  shall  be  void,  and  tbf 
words,  that  **  his  estate  shall  cease,"  good  ?  No,  bol 
the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all  cm 
reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  a«  if,  for  they  both  mt" 
pend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  conditioci  be 
shall  not  aUen,  nor  take  the  profits^  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second?  No^ 
but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  oae«  had  brto 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  ^^ 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  defd 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St  Albana.  vh« 
hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments :  or  to  that  w 
deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be  maic 
void  by  parliament :  in  all  these  and  the  like  casn 
the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth  strike  op«aidi» 
and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole  clante.  AdI 
therefore,  that  all  the  words  may  stand,  is  the  firtf 
and  true  course ;  that  all  the  words  be  void,  is  ttr 
second  and  probable ;  but  that  the  revoking  p>ft 
should  be  good,  and  the  assurance  part  voivl,  Katf) 
neither  truth  nor  probability. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  filw 
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iboold  be  measured,  wherein  methinks  you  are  as 
iD  a  measurer  of  values,  as  you  are  an  expounder  of 
words ;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  considering 
what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the  word 
vduBf  and  secondly  to  see  what  special  words  may 
be  in  these  clauseS)  either  to  draw  it  to  a  value  of  a 
present  arrentation,  or  to  understand  it  of  a  just  and 
true  value. 

The  word  «a/ii«  is  a  word  weU  known  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  willingly,  mis- 
understood. By  the  common  law  there  is  upon  a 
warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I  put  the  case  there- 
fore  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  with  warranty  of 
the  manor  of  Dale,  being  worth  20/.  per  annum^  and 
then  in  lease  for  20«.  The  lease  expires,  for  that  is 
our  case,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful,  the  question 
Is,  whether  upon  an  eviction  there  shall  not  be  re- 
covered ftora  me  land  to  the  value  of  20/. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  40/.  and  no  more  worth;  there  descendeth 
other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  for  20/. 
bat  worth  80/.  shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to 
pQt  this  land  in  hotchpotch  P 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make  par- 
tition of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in  value, 
shall  this  bind  their  issues  P  By  no  means ;  for  there 
is  no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values  as  the  rent, 
bdng  sometimes  improved,  sometimes  ancient,  some- 
times where  great  fines  have  been  taken,  sometimes 
where  no  fines ;  so  as  in  point  of  recompence  you 
were  as  good  put  false  weights  into  the  hands  of  the 


law,  as  to  bring  in  this  interpretation  of  value  by  a 
present  arrentation.  But  this  is  not  worth  the  speak- 
ing to  in  general ;  that  which  giveth  colour  is  the 
special  words  in  the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the 
20/.  value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and  therefore  that  there  should  be  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  computation  likewise  of  the  re- 
compence. But  this  is  So  far  frcnn  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
"  oppotita  juxta  se  posita  magis  elucescunt :"  first, 
it  may  be,  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double,  and 
as  some  say  quadruple,  belter  than  the  rent,  he 
would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under  his 
20/.  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompence  P 
first,  are  there  any  words  **  secundum  computationem 
preedictam  P"  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth  the 
clause  rest  upon  the  words  "  similis  valoris  P"  No, 
but  joineth  '*  tantum  et  similis  valoris:"  confound  not 
predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of  rea- 
son. Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality ;  nay,  he 
saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why,  marry, 
it  is  somewhat  to  have  men's  possessions  lie  about 
them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  that  it  must  be  as 
much,  as  good,  as  near ;  so  plainly  doth  the  intent 
appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a  loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged  by 
the  court.] ' 
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Tki  efkei  of  th9fir$t  argument  of  the  king's  eolicitor- 
general^  in  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eouneil  of  the  marches  over  the  four  ehires, 

Tn  question  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the  sta- 
tute of  32  H.  VIII.  and  though  it  be  a  great  ques- 
tion, yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for  it  is 
but  a  true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the  word 
inarch. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
precedent,  and  subsequent 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
Jhat  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent  touch- 
ing the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those  that 
coiirtrue  and  receive  them. 

First  therefore  as  to  vie  termini^  the  force  ail& 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signifieth 
no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in  Latin 
^^mtes,  or  eonfinia^  or  contermina  ;  and  thereof  was 
^erired  at  the  first  marchio,  a  marqniss,  which  was 
^^ines  iimitaneus. 


Now  these  limits  cannot  be  linea  imaginaria,  but 
it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension,  and  that 
can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent :  and  for 
this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out  of  our  own 
state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  lately  the  borders 
upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle  shires  were  com- 
monly called  the  east,  west,  and  middle  marches. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word ;  I  shall 
prove  that  the  parliament  took  it  in  this  sense  by 
three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle ;  and  it  is  a  rule  **  verba  sunt  accipienda,  ut  sor- 
tientur  affectum :"  for  this  word  marches,  as  is  con- 
fessed on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties'  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs ;  that  is,  such  lord- 
ships, as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  infest- 
ation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not  under 
the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion,  but  like 
the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played.     Now 
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if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all  equivoca- 
tion ceaseth. 

That  it  is  destroyed,  appears  manifestly  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  made  seven  years  before  the 
statute  of  which  we  dispute :  for  by  that  statute  all 
the  lordships'  marchers  are  made  shire  ground,  being 
either  annexed  to  the  ancient  counties  of  Wales,  or 
to  the  ancient  counties  of  England,  or  erected  into 
new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of  the  dominion  of 
Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches  after  the  statute  of 
27 ;  so  as  there  were  no  marches  in  that  sense  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt  riseth, 
namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  lord  pre- 
sident and  council  in  the  dominion  of  Wales  and  the 
marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with  another  place  of  the 
same  statute,  where  the  word  marches  is  left  out; 
for  the  rule  is,  **  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis  elu- 
cescunt."  There  is  a  clause  in  the  statute,  which 
gives  power  and  authority  to  the  king  to  make  and 
alter  laws  for  the  weal  of  his  subjects  of  his  domi- 
nion of  Wales :  there  the  word  marches  is  omitted, 
because  it  was  not  thought  reasonable  to  invest  the 
king  with  the  power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the 
subjects*  birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
marches  in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect 
the  signification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  tfiat  is  to 
be  meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this ; 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  parliament,  but  confirmed;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his  time, 
by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident  upon  the 
statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause  which  we  now 
handle,  it  referreth  twice  to  the  usage,  "  as  hereto- 
fore hath  been  used." 

This  then  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the  king's 
intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court,  was  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  parliament  in  the  establish- 
ing thereof,  because  the  parliament  builded  upon  an 
old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had  three 
branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  manifestly 
comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president  and 
council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  command  over 
the  English  shires;  because  that  by  the  aid  of  them, 
which  were  undoubted  good  subjects,  they  might  the 
better  govern  and  suppress  those  that  were  doubtful 
subjects. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladius  in  vagina,  for 
it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst  them ;  for  even  in 
punishment  of  riots  and  misdemeanors,  they  proceed 
not  by  their  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  by  way 
of  jury,  but  as  a  council  by  way  of  examination. 


And  again  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  due 
court  for  their  better  countenance  with  both  jura- 
dictions,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  (otgladiut  gt^ 
dium  juvat. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  vu 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce,  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  salgctU 
of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England;  andthafif 
necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires:  tat 
otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been  wrcnf- 
ed  by  the  Welsh  on  the  sides  of  Wales,  he  might 
take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the  subject  of 
Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the  statute  mv 
chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged  by  the  English  n 
any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have  sought  his  rtint^j 
at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to  Dikr 
a  convenient  dignity  and  state  for  the  mansion  toil 
resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should  be  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must  plaioly 
include  the  four  shires :  for  otherwise  to  have  seat 
primogeniium  regis  to  a  government,  which  withooi 
the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as  things  then  ««i»% 
had  more  pearl  than  honour  or  command ;  or  to  htvf 
granted  him  only  a  power  of  lieutenancy  in  thme 
shires,  where  he  was  to  keep  his  state,  not  adoninl 
with  some  authority  civil,  had  not  been  convenitfit. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  thai  I 
am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  parliamets 
precedent. 

Now  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good,  *'optimus  leguro  interpres  consuetudo;' 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  an  usage  agiioit « 
statute,  but  by  an  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say,  but  the  word  marches  will  bear  the 
sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  notiUf 
circumstances;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not  lite 
or  recent ;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not  popular 
or  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  admitted  moA. 
quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted ;  and  fovizthlf. 
when  it  was  brought  in  question,  which  was  hvt 
once,  it  hath  been  aflirmed  judicio  coM/rorei'vc 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  asi 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  jorisii^ 
tion  in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  yean  bdbfe  tht 
statute,  namely,  since  18  E.  IV.  as  the  like  nnmba 
of  years  since  :  so  that  it  is  Janus  bifrtms^  it  hath 
a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  weU  as  fonnudi. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  aSowanccf 
by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  originally  com- 
menced there,  by  remanding  from  the  eooits  d 
Westminster,  when  causes  within  those  shires  btw 
been  commenced  here  above;  sometimes  in  chB> 
eery,  sometimes  in  the  star-chamber,  by  the  adnil- 
tance  of  divers  great  learned  men  and  great  jui|a, 
that  have  been  of  that  council  and  exercised  that 
jurisdiction :  as  at  one  time  Bromley,  Morgan.  uA 
Brook,  being  the  two  chief  justices,  and  chief  barsrv 
and  divers  otheirs;  by  the  king^s  learned  coanrZ 
which  always  were  called  to  the  penning  of  tbt 
king's  instructions ;  and  lastly,  by  the  king's  iw^^)^ 
tions  themselves,  which  though  they  be  not  al»»?« 
extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  I?  U.  VMF. 
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when  princeas  Mary  went  down,  that  the  four 
chirrs  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  instractions, 
either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts  to  so  much. 
So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or  practice  hath  not 
l>een  an  obscure  custom  practised  by  the  multitude, 
which  is  many  times  erroneous,  but  authorized  by 
the  jadgment  and  consent  of  the  state :  for  as  it  is 
vera  vox  to  say,  **  maximus  erroris  populus  magister ; " 
so  it  is  durn  vox  to  say,  "  maximus  erroris  princeps 
magister." 

For  the  third,  it  was  nerer  brought  in  question 
till  I€  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Glerrati  attorney,  and 
Bromley  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of 
England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  living  in  Shrop- 
sliire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them  reported  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  in  the  star-chamber,  and  upon 
their  report  decreed,  and  the  jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest  badges 
and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  violent  in  de- 
monstration, that  these  four  shires  were  understood 
by  the  word  marches  ;  the  one  the  denomination  of 
that  council,  which  was  ever  in  common  appellation 
termed  and  styled  (he  council  of  the  marches,  or  in 
the  marches,  rather  than  the  conncil  of  Wales,  or  in 
Wales,  and  denominatio  est  a  digniore,  I f  i t  had  been 
intended  of  lordships'  marchers,  it  had  been  as  if 
one  should  have  called  my  lord  mayor,  my  lord 
mayor  of  the  suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended 
of  the  four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the 
more  worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resianoe  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in  the 
nhirea ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  where  it  sitteth,  is  a  thing  utterly  impro- 
bable, for  they  should  be  tanquam  piscis  in  arido. 

So  as  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that  the 
wron]  wtarckes  in  that  place  by  the  natural  sense,  and 
true  Intent  of  the  statute,  is  meant  of  the  four  shires. 

7^  effect  of  that,  that  was  spoken  by  serjeant  Hut-- 
ttm  and  serjeant  Harris,  in  answer  of  the  former 
argument,  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  marches  in  the  four  shires. 

That,  which  they  both  did  deliver,  was  reduced 
ta  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches  for 
lordships'  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
lordships'  marchers  shire-grounds  j  whereupon  it  was 
inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  destroyed  in 
nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
thi»  statute  of  34;  whereby  they  inferred,  that  that 
Ktatote  intended  that  word  in  that  signification. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes  be- 
fore 27  Hen.  VIII.  and  divers  book-cases  of  law  in 
print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein  the 
wxir6  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of  the  lord- 
ahips'  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas  we 
•huw  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they  show 


theirs  common  and  frequent :  and  whereas  we  show 
it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation,  they  show 
theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  authorities  of  books, 
and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland,  was  not  like,  but  rather 
contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England :  whereas  the 
statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  marchA  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and 
therefore  that  county  could  not  be  termed  marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of  32  H.  VII (.  where  the 
statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  treason  com- 
mitted in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof,  doth  use 
that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the  statute  of  27 ; 
whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the  word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this  day, 
which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the  presi- 
dent and  council  there,  infra  principalitat,  fVallitp, 
and  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with  this  clause 
farther,  "  et  marchias  Walliee  eisdem  comitatibns 
adjacent':"  whereby  they  infer  two  things  strongly, 
the  one  that  the  marches  of  Wales  must  needs  be  a 
distinct  thing  from  the  four  counties  ;  the  other  that 
the  word  marches  was  used  for  the  lordships' 
marchers  long  after  both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceeding, 
which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected  counties  of 
Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  by 
force  whereof  many  had  been  proceeded  with  both  for 
life,  and  otherways,  should  be  called  in  question,  as 
coram  non  judice,  insomuch  as  they  neither  were 
part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the 
four  shires ;  and  therefore  must  be  contained  by  the 
word  marches,  or  not  at  alL 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the  statute 
of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same  statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  Majesty's  dominion  and  principality  of 
Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender  zeal 
and  affection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  subjects  of 
Wales;  and  again  at  the  humble  suit  and  petition 
of  his  subjects  of  Wales :  whereby  they  infer  that 
the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend  or  intermeddle 
with  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions  or  subjects 
but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said  they  doubted  not,  but  that 
if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor, 
they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
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jurisdiction  of  the  said  council  {  for  they  said,  that 
from  34  of  Hen.  YIII.  until  11  of  queen  Elis.  the 
court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction  upon 
that  county;  being  likewise  adjacent  to  Wales,  as 
the  other  four  are ;  but  that  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the  same  being  ques- 
tioned at  the  suit  of  one  Radforde,  was  referred  to 
the  lord  Dyer,  and  three  other  judges,  who,  by  their 
certificate  at  large  remaining  of  record  in  the  chan- 
cery, did  pronounce  the  saicPshire  to  be  exempted, 
and  that  in  the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they 
gave  this  reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason, 
they  say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that 
the  word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.    This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

The  reply  of  the  king's  solicitor  to  the  arguments 
of  the  two  Serjeants, 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  arguments, 
ut  supra,  he  did  pursue  the  same  division  in  his  re- 
ply, observing  nevertheless  both  a  great  redundancy 
and  a  great  defect  in  that  which  was  spoken.  For 
touching  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  great  labour 
had  been  taken,  which  was  not  denied :  but  touch- 
ing the  intent  of  the  parliament,  and  the  reasons  to 
demonstrate  the  same,  which  were  the  life  of  the 
question,  little  or  nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And  therefore  as  to  the  first  head,  that  the  word 
marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the  lordships' 
marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism  which  is  called 
sciomachia,  fighting  with  their  shadows;  and  that 
the  sound  of  so  many  statutes,  so  many  printed 
book-cases,  so  many  records,  were  nomina  magna, 
but  they  did  not  press  the  question ;  for  we  grant 
that  the  word  marches  had  significations,  sometimes 
for  the  counties,  sometimes  for  the  lordships' 
marchers,  like  as  Northampton  and  Warwick  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  towns  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick,  and  sometimes  for  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Dale 
and  Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and  therefore  that  the  most  part  of 
that  they  had  said,  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  example 
of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was  said,  it 
was  not  ad  idem;  for  we  used  it  to  prove  that  the 
word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to  whole  coun- 
ties ;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly  prove ;  neither 
can  they  deny  it.  But  then  they  pinch  upon  the 
addition,  because  the  English  counties  adjacent 
upon  Scotland  are  called  the  marches  of  Englandi 
and  the  English  counties  adjacent  upon  Wales  are 
called  the  marches  of  Wales ;  which  is  but  a  diflfer- 
ence  in  phrase;  for  sometimes  limits  and  borders 
have  their  names  of  the  inward  country,  and  some- 
times of  the  outward  country  ;  for  the  distinction  of 
exclusive  and  inclusive  is  a  distinction  both  in  time 
and  place ;  as  we  see  that  which  we  call  this  day 
fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the 
law-phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called  the 
marches  upon  Wales  or  the  marches  against  Wales, 


then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain ;  and  what  differ- 
ence between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and  the  lianks 
against  the  sea  ?  So  that  he  took  this  to  be  boi  a 
toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of  speech  are 
"  ad  placitum,  et  recipiunt  casum." 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  iatnie; 
and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships'  marchers  veiv 
annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of  the  three 
shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no  doabt  this 
imboldened  Wynde  to  make  the  claim  to  Worcester, 
which  he  durst  not  have  thought  on  for  mj  of  tbt 
other  three.  But  it  falls  out  well  that  thM,  which 
is  the  weakest  in  probability,  is  strongesi  io  proof; 
for  there  is  a  case  ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the 
rest.  But  the  true  reason  is,  that  usage  most  over- 
rule propriety  of  speech ;  and  therefore  if  all  coid. 
missions,  and  instructions,  and  praeticea,  have 
coupled  these  four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  viQ 
sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  Fint 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  ahowd 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27  ;  so  tkr 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  bat 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a  ML 
after  it  hath  been  rung ;  and  as  indeed  it  is  naoal 
when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name,  which 
is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  nuuis 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records,  thtj 
must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  firom  that 
hold :  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly  by 
the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alterati<»i  in  thf 
thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  shadow ;  and 
if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards,  then  it  waa  nei- 
ther legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar,  but  it  was  only 
by  abuse,  and  by  a  trope  or  catachresis. 

Thirdly,  he  showed,  the  impossibility  bow  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  iatvodcdl  fay 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  «ne 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  «C  i£>e 
lordships*  marchers  made  part  of  Wales^  or  of  the 
lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  four  afairrs  «i 
England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  pUinly  impngned  by 
the  statute  itself:  for  the  first  clause  of  the  a^tncr 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  domintan  of 
Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein  the 
four  new-erected  counties,  which  were  fbrmerly 
lordships*  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else  was  lord 
ships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  ancient  countiei  of 
Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of  neoesdty  all 
that  territory  or  border  must  be  Wales :  then  fiiQo«- 
eth  the  clause  immediately^  wherenpon  we  now  £(• 
fer,  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  n  frre^ 
sident  and  council  in  the  principality  of  W«lc%  and 
the  marches  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  pitliaBrat 
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«ni]d  not  forget  so  soon  what  they  had  said  in  the 
lause  next  before :  and  therefore  by  the  inarches 
bey  meant  somewhat  else  besides  that  which  was 
ft'ales.  Then  if  they  fly  to  the  second  signification, 
itid  say  that  it  was  meant  by  the  lordships'  marchers 
LXinesed  to  the  four  English  shires ;  that  device  is 
nerely  nuper  naia  ornh'o^  a  mere  fiction  and  invention 
>f  wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
»raetiee  ;  for  if  that  were  so,  the  jmrisdiction  of  the 
XHincil  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires,  and  in 
vui  not ;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced  against  any 
>f  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires,  it  ought  to  have 
»etn  laid  or  showed  that  they  dwelt  within  the  an- 
rfctit  lordships'  marchers,  whereof  there  is  no  sha- 
tonv  that  can  be  showed. 

Tlien  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars.  And 
lor  the  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he  said  it 
iraa  necessary  that  the  word  marches  should  be 
ulded  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this  reason,  that 
ihe  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the  trial  of 
treasons  which  should  be  committed  after  the  sta- 
(otei  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons  committed 
liefore :  and  therefore  this  statute  being  made  but  five 
ytAn  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  extinguished  the 
lordships'  marchers,  and  looking  back,  as  was  said, 
wa«  fit  to  be  penned  with  words  that  might  include  the 
preterperfect  tense,  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for 
if  it  had  rested  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  trea- 
son committed  before  the  lordship's  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales,  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which  was, 
that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute,  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because  of  the 
words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled,  namely,  in 
Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  where  the 
king's  writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself,  where- 
in the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships'  marchers } 
if  they  be  dih'gently  marked,  it  is  merely  sophistry 
to  alle^  them  {  for  b^th  of  them  do  speak  by  way 
M  recital  of  the  time  past  before  the  statute  of  27, 
as  the  words  ^emselves  being  read  over  will  show 
without  any  other  enforcement ;  so  that  this  is  still 
to  use  the  almanack  of  the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which 
Ktmeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show  for  the 
continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or  abused 
sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this  form  of  pen- 
ning those  commissions  had  been  begun  since  the 
st&tnte  of  2r.  But  we  show  forth  the  commission 
in  17  H.  VIII.  when  the  princess  Mary  went  down, 
ronning  in  the  same  manner  verbatim^  and  in  that 
time  it  was  proper,  and  could  not  otherwise  be.  So 
that  it  appeareth  that  it  was  but  merely  a  fac  simile, 
«nd  that  notwithstanding  the  case  was  altered,  yet 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  pursued  the  former  prece- 
dent; hurt  it  did  none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there 
topeHluous. 

Ami  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in  those 
commissions  were  effectual,  because  else  the  pro- 
reedhig  in  the  four  new-«rected  shires  of  Wales 
should  be  coram  non  judice,  that  objection  carrieth 
no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have  authority 
by  the  word  principality  of  Wales,  without  adding 


the  word  marches;  and  that  is  proved  by  a  number 
of  places  in  the  statute  of  34,  where  if  the  word 
Wales  should  not  comprehend  those  shires,  they 
should  be  excluded  in  effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of 
that  statute ;  for  the  word  marches  is  never  added  in 
any  of  these  places. 

To  the  third  head,  touching  the  true  intent  of  the 
statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof  was  in 
that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  question,  for  all 
the  rest  was  but  in  litera  el  in  cortice. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our  proof, 
that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed  over  in 
silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for  they  had 
said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of  the  erections  of 
the  court,  whereupon  the  parliament  built ;  nothing 
to  the  diversity  of  penning,  which  was  observed  in 
the  statute  of  34,  leaving  out  the  word  marches,  and 
resting  upon  the  word  Wales  alone ;  nothing  to  the 
resiance,  nothing  to  the  denomination,  nothing  to  the 
continual  practice  before  the  statute  and  after,  no- 
thing to  the  king's  instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title  and 
preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for  Wales,  and 
for  the  weal  and  government  of  Wales,  and  at  the 
petition  of  the  subjects  of  Wales,  it  was  little  to  the 
purpose  :  for  no  man  will  afllirm  on  our  part  the 
four  English  shires  were  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  council,  either  first  by  the  king,  or  after 
by  the  parliament,  for'' their  own  sakes,  being  in 
parts  no  farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congruity's 
sake,  and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commix- 
ture was  requisite  :  and  "  turpis  est  pars,  quee  non 
congruit  cum  toto."  And  therefore  there  was  no 
reason,  that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their 
petition,  considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inlen- 
tione,  but  came  ex  consequenti. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  parliament,  it  seems  they  do  volun- 
tarily mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer ;  for  we  do 
not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  parliament,  where 
it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act  of  parhament, 
where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore  contemporanea 
interpretaiio,  whether  it  be  of  statute  or  Scripture, 
or  author  whatsoever,  is  of  greatest  credit :  for  to 
come  now,  above  sixty  years  after,  by  subtilty  of  wit 
to  expound  a  statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  imme- 
diately succeeding  did  conceive  it,  is  expositio  con- 
tentiosa,  and  not  naturalis.  And  whereas  they 
extenuate  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  do :  for  first  they  were  famous 
men,  and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the 
shires ;  secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight,  as  a  decree 
of  the  council  was  grounded  upon  it ;  and  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred  with 
the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do  often  use 
in  hke  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the  whole 
body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the  last  lines, 
doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason,  because  it  was  a 
county  Palatine :  and  to  speak  truth,  it  stood  not 
with  any  great  sense  or  proportion,  that  that  place 
which  was  privileged  and  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  should  be 
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meant  by  the  parliament  to  be  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  counciL 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which  we 
do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold  not 
for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject  of  Wales 
be  not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster,  but  have  his 
justice  near  band ;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire, 
because  there  is  both  a  justice  for  common  law  and 
a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  convenient  for  the  prince, 
if  it  please  the  king  to  send  him  down,  to  have 
some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well  as  for  the  peace ;  so 
may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as  earl  of  Chester.  And 
therefore  those  grave  men  had  great  reason  to  con- 
ceive that  the  parliament  did  not  intend  to  include 
Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words  in 
the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no  part 
of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they  must  sup- 
ply it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges  could  not  have 
discerned  of  it ;  for  they  were  not  to  try  the  fact, 
but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and  that  they  did  upon 
those  reasons,  which  were  special  to  Cheshire,  and 
have  no  affinity  with  the  four  shires. 

And  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  certifi- 
cate makes  against  them ;  for  as  **  exceptio  firmat 
legem  in  casibus  non  exceptis,"  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstow-bridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Glocester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon  Gloces- 
tershire ;  in  which  statute  there  is  a  clause,  that  if 
the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their  duty  in  levying  of 
the  money,  they  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  be  re- 
covered by  information  before  the  council  of  the 
marches ;  whereby  he  inferred  that  the  parliament 
would  never  have  assigned  the  suit  to  that  court, 
but  that  it  conceived  Glocestershire  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  thereof.  And  therefore  he  concluded 
that  here  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  by  parlia- 
ment, that  the  shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  last  argument  of  the  king's  solicitor 
in  the  case  of  the  marches  in  reply  to  serjeant 
Harris. 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.  and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches :  but  now  finding 
that  "  litera  mortua  non  prodest,"  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent :  I  am 
determined  therefore  to  reply  to  them  in  their  own 
order,  "  ut  manifestum  sit,"  as  he  saith,  "  me  nihil 
aut  subterfugere  voluisse  reticendo,  aut  obscurare 
dicendo." 

All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  con- 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word 


marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes;  both 
that  of  27t  which  extinguished  the  loniihipt'  mud}- 
ers,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  questico  aritettu 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  intermptioci  of  thit 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  rnhkh  »r 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  expositioa  of  the  ttatotr. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerning  the  intntitft, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statnte  of  34  was  grouaM 
upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordaaorH 
made  by  the  king  two  years  before,  namely,  32;  in 
which  ordinances  there  is  the  very  clause  wbcT^ 
upon  we  dispute,  namely,  That  there  should  be  tc! 
remain  in  the  dominion  and  principality  of  WiIma 
president  and  a  cotmdl :  in  which  daiiae  netvrtk^ 
less  the  word  marches  is  left  out,  whereby  ther  ot^ 
lect  that  it  came  into  the  statnte  of  34,  bat  u  i 
slip,  without  any  farther  reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  miachief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  ta 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  similiter 
or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England.  Aod 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse  cooilf» 
tion,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw  W«]n  to 
the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that  it  tbotU 
abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England  of  their  on 
laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  ao  great  iapcrt- 
ance,  it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  bad  meast  to 
include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it  i> 
a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noclonler,  but  wwU 
have  named  the  shires  to  be  comprehended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  tluri 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are  f«> 
membered  and  named  in  several  places  of  the  Oi^ 
tute,  three  in  number  j  and  therefore  it  it  not  like 
that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  priocip«I 
place,  if  they  had  been  meant 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  daae  (/ 
attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  shires  thooU 
attend  the  lord  president  and  the  cooDcil;  vhcfcsa 
there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acts  of  ps^ 
ment,  which  erected  courts ;  as  the  court  of  v^ 
mentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of  sarrt? 
in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attendance ;  vhn^ 
upon  they  inferred  that  evermore,  where  a  sctftf 
gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it  strengtheneth  it  viib  a 
clause  of  attendance }  and  therefore  no  such  dats 
being  in  this  statute,  it  is  like  there  was  no  jwi*- 
diction  meant  Nay,  farther,  they  noted,  that  ra 
this  very  statute  for  the  justices  of  Wales,  tberr  a 
a  clause  of  attendance  from  the  shenfls  of  Wibft. 

In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  very  wel 
in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's  bosisffl 
and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for  us  eridcaei- 
and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time  to  se«neh;  ^ 
certainly  nothing  can  make  more  for  us  than  tbev 
ordinances,  which  they  produce ;  for  the  divcnitt  d 
penning  of  that  clause  in  the  ordinances,  wbrcv  tt* 
word  marches  is  omitted,  and  that  clause  in  i^ 
statute  where  the  word  marches  is  added,  u  a  ckff 
and  perfect  direction  what  was  meant  by  tfxai  awi 
The  ordinances  were  made  by  force  and  in  puwoiK; 
of  authority  given  to  the  king  l^y  the  statatc  of  27. 
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lo  what  did  the  statute  extend  ?  Only  to  Wales. 
And  therefore  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
)efi  out ;  bnt  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  goremment,  and  therefore 
ihe  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might  have  re- 
memWed  that  we  btrilt  an  argument  upon  the 
difi'erence  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34  itself  in 
ihe  several  clauses  of  the  same  ;  for  that  in  all  other 
riau«eSp  which  concern  only  Wales,  the  word  marches 
is  erer  omitted ;  and  in  that  clause  alone  that  con- 
cemeth  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president  and  council, 
it  is  inserted.  And  this  our  argument  is  notably 
fortified  by  that  they  now  show  of  the  ordinances, 
where  in  the  very  self-same  clause  touching  the 
president  and  council,  because  the  king  had  no  au- 
thority to  meddle  but  with  Wales,  the  word  marches 
ts  omitted.  So  that  it  is  most  plain  that  this  word 
comes  not  in  by  chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment 
and  purpose,  as  an  effectual  word  ;  for,  as  it  was  for- 
merly said,  "opposita  jnxta  se  posita  magis  eluces- 
cmit;**  and  therefore  I  may  likewise  urge  another 
place  in  the  statute  which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance; 
for  I  find  there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley, 
which  is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships'  mafcher,  but 
to  He  within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because 
it  was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships'  marchers,  but  that  it  inter- 
meddles with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you  find  any 
soch  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32  P  No.  Why  P 
Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales.  So  that 
in  my  opinion  nothing  could  enforce  our  exposition 
Utter  than  the  collating  of  the  ordinance  of  32  with 
the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course,  that  I 
see  often  taken  in  this  cause,  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  Psalm,  *'  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
how :"  so  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken,  they 
Btnrt  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For  now  they 
Tpeak,  as  if  we  went  about  to  make  the  four  shires 
Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
of  England,  or  their  being  accounted  amongst  the 
ancient  counties  of  England :  doth  any  man  say  that 
those  shires  are  not  within  the  circuits  of  England, 
lait  subject  to  the  justices  of  Wales  ?  or  that  they 
&tiould  send  but  one  knight  to  the  parliament,  as  the 
!>liires  of  Wales  do  P  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at 
Westminster,  in  chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the 
hke  ?  No  man  affirms  any  such  things ;  we  take 
nothing  from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of 
Jtimmary  justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  doctrina  to  make  such  an  oppo- 
sition between  law  and  equity,  and  between  formal 
justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there  is  no  law 
timler  heaven  which  is  not  supplied  with  equity; 
<or  *^summum  jus,  summa  injuria,"  or  as  some  have 
it  "  sumwa  lex,  summa  crux."  And  therefore  all 
nations  have  equity ;  but  some  have  law  and  equity 
noted  in  the  same  court,  which  is  the  worse;  and 
•ome  have  it  distinguished  in  several  courts,  which  is 
'be  belter.  Look  into  any  counties  Palatine,  which 
i^re  small  models  of  the  great  government  of  kingdoms, 
tn.l  yon  shall  never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 


Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do  re- 
quire courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem  them  to 
be  privileges  and  graces ;  and  in  this  cause  only  they 
are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and  loss  of  birthright 
The  universities  have  a  court  of  summary  justice, 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  scholars  complain  their 
birthright  was  taken  from  them.  The  stannaries 
have  them,  and  you  have  lately  aflirmed  the  juris- 
diction; and  yet  you  have  taken  away  no  man's 
birthright.  The  court  at  York,  whosoever  looks 
into  it,  was  erected  at  the  petition  of  the  people,  and 
yet  the  people  did  not  mean  to  cast  away  their 
birthright.  The  court  of  wards  is  mixed  with  dis- 
cretion and  equity ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  that  in- 
fants and  innocents  were  deprived  of  their  birthright 
London,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a 
court  of  equity,  and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and 
favour ;  how  then  cometh  this  case  to  be  singular  P 
And  therefore  these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits  pro- 
ceeding of  error  or  worse ;  and  it  makes  me  think 
that  a  few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by 
the  greater  number,  though  not  by  the'  greater 
stomachs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters  in 
general  words  without  other  particular  expressing. 
Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  VIII.  which 
hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general  words  of 
estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the  statute  of 
16  R.  II.  of  preemuniref  and  see  what  great  matters 
are  thought  to  be  carried  under  the  word  alibi.  And 
therefore  it  is  an  ignorant  assertion  to  say  that  the 
statute  would  have  named  the  shires,  if  it  had 
meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass  it 
over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain  a  new 
matter,  but  referreth  to  usage :  and  though  the 
statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks  plainly 
and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
utterance  or  expressing.  **  Quid  verba  audiam,  cum 
facta  videam  P  " 

And  thirdly,  this  argument  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them:  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  because  they  were 
not  included  by  name ;  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as  is 
usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our  in- 
ference hath  far  greater  reason  then  theirs,  because 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they  were 
known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction :  and  therefore 
that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed,  which 
should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which  should 
continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three  places 
where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the  second  for 
the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  assurance  which 
were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance  and  freehold  :  the 
third  for  the  restraining  of  certain  franchises  to  that 
state  they  were  in  by  a  former  statute.  In  these 
three  places  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  The  lord- 
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ships'  marchers  annexed  unto  the  counties  of  Here- 
ford, Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships'  marchers,  what  needeth 
this  long  circumlocution  ?  It  had  heen  easier  to  have 
said,  within  the  marches.  But  because  it  was  con-* 
ceived  that  the  word  marches  would  have  compre- 
hended the  whcde  counties,  and  the  statute  meant 
but  of  the  lordships'  marchers  annexed ;  therefore 
they  were  enforced  to  use  that  periphrasis  or  length 
of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason,  I  give  two  several 
answers :  the  one,  that  Uie  clause  of  attendance  is 
supplied  by  the  word  incidents :  for  the  clause  of 
establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word,  '*  with  all 
incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath  been  used:" 
for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  justice  or  jurisdic- 
tion. The  other,  because  it  is  a  court,  that  standeth 
not  by  the  act  of  parliament  alone,  but  by  the  Icing's 
instructions,  whereto  the  act  refers.  Now  no  man 
will  doubt  but  the  king  may  supply  the  clause  of 
attendance  ;  for  if  the  king  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  he  may  command  what  sheriff 
he  will  to  attend  it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain 
diversity  between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch 
of  the  court  of  wards,  survey  and  augmentations  :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  parliament,  and 
had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or  in- 
structions ;  and  therefore  it  vras  necessary  that  the 
whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authority 
both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be  described 
and  expressed  by  parliament.  So  was  it  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the  statute  of  34 
mentioned,  because  there  are  many  ordinances  de 
novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  erection, 
and  not  a  confirmation  of  them. 

Thus  have  I,  in  confutation  of  their  reasons, 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were  with  new  matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear  your 
judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections ;  so  I  must 
farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for  those  things 
which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they  have  offered  no 
manner  of  answer;  for  unto  all  our  proofs  which  we 
made  touching  the  intent  of  the  statute,  which  they 
grant  to  be  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  question,  they 
said  nothing :  as  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  other- 
wise the  word  marches  in  the  statute  should  be  idle 
or  superfluous :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  sta- 
tute doth  always  omit  the  word  marches  in  things 
that  concern  only  Wales :  not  a  word  to  this  ;  That 
the  statute  did  not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify, 
and  therefore  if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are 
in  still :  not  a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed 
government,  as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  parliament  meant  the  prince  should 
have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  place,  where  he  kept 
his  house.  To  all  these  things,  which  we  esteem  the 
weightiest,  there  is  altum  siientiumt  after  the  manner 
of  children  that  skip  over  where  they  cannot  spell. 


Now  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  void;  fine,  f 
will  examine  the  prools  they  have  broogfat  that  tht 
word  was  used  in  their  seiwe  after  the  statole  ^  std 
34;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained,  if  Ihrv 
should  prove  so  much :  and  lastly,  I  will  briel^ciaie 
our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of  the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  be«i  said,  that  wherm  1 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marehes  after  the  slaixr* 
of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old  vnHl 
which  soon  after  vanished,  they  will  now  rinf  m  % 
peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  peal  I  in 
sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a  peal  of  shot:  im 
it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike :  fbr  of  iH  thccitt- 
logue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely  one,  save  thtmt  Urn 
were  answered  in  my  former  argument ;  but  veiuv 
with  as  good  reason  aflSrm  in  every  of  them  t}^ 
word  marches  to  be  meant  of  the  countjeif^  omtliet 
as  they  can  of  the  lordships'  marchers:  for  to  hefii 
upwards : 

The  statute  39  Rlit.  for  the  repair  of  Wi!ti» 
bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  mareAo  fbr  the 
counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Herefcvdsbir, 
and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  repantiB 
upon  Herefordshire  by  Compulsory  means,  an4  |«t- 
mitteth  benevolence  to  lie  taken  in  Wales,  sod  fhf 
marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of  the  tA*t 
three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  uae  of  tbf 
bridge  than  the  remote  coimties  of  Wales? 

For  the  statute  5  Elia.  concerning  peijory,  it  knV 
a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
council  of  the  marches  for  punishing  of  peijon; 
who  can  doubt  but  that  here  tnarekes  it  metnt  ti 
the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries  eomoulted  n 
them  have  been  punished  in  that  court  a$  well  as  ia 
Wales  ? 

For  2  Ed.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  ftstnis- 
ing  tithes  of  marriage-portions  in  Wales  aod  thf 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  countiet' 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  enfroschH 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  Iwilrip*' 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  wteiii 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  32  H.  VIH.  which  ortos 
that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress  to  le  bd 
by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any  lordship  « 
Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same  where  wtiv*  ur 
paid,  because  that  imports  a  general  releaie;  *^ 
absurdity  is  there,  if  there  the  marches  be  mnai 
for  the  whole  shires?  for  if  any  such  coitoiii  W 
spread  so  far,  the  reason  of  the  statute  is  sHke. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIIl-  and  4  Ki  fV 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  ciutot  nt^ 
rum,  there  the  word  marches  must  needs  be  tahn 
for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology  and  denrt- 
tion :  for  the  words  refer  not  to*  Wales,  hot  tie  thaw 
"  within  England  and  Wales,  and  other  the  kin**' 
dominions,  marches  and  territories,''  that  ii.  ft^*' 
and  territories ;  so  as  I  see  no  reason,  but  I  t»r 
truly  maintain  my  former  assertion,  that  tftw  ^ 
lordships'  marchers  were  extinct  by  the  »W** " 
27,  the  name  also  of  marches  was  discontiDtjeA  ««* 
rarely  if  ever  used  in  that  sense.  ^ 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  il  wu  no*  '"- 
then  used  in  that  sense,  It  helpa  tbem  K"^*  ^ 
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Irst  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
iie  thing  was  extinct,  for  "  nomen  est  rei  nomen ; " 
(o  it  remains  but  abumv^f  as  if  one  should  call 
IfitielUij  Carihagef  because  it  was  once  Carthage : 
md  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses,  and 
^at  we  admit  an  eijuivocation,  yet  we  so  overweigh 
hem  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance  is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is,  that 
here  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the  other 
idty  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  themselves  what 
ihry  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the  word  marches ; 
br  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant  for  the  lordships' 
atrchers  generally,  another  while  they  say  that  it 
m  meant  for  the  inward  marches  on  Wales  side 
mltf;  and  now  at  last  they  are  driven  to  a  poor 
ihtfl,  that  there  should  \te  left  some  little  lordship 
mareker  in  the  dark,  as  casus  omissust  not  annexed 
It  all  to  any  county ;  but  if  they  would  have  the 
itatQte  satisfied  upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to 
Aiem,  but  "  aquila  non  capit  museas." 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
of  oar  prooft  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove  it 
by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  mareA  is  the 
S&xon  word  for  limit,  and  marehio  is  comes  Umita" 
Tisugf  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden  and  others. 

Next  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  h'ke 
cue  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the 
mirthes  of  Scotland :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  ease  have  no  cousin, 
it  it  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate ;  there- 
tbre  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather  a 
brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like  use 
of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter  was 
nude  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never  called 
the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England 
Against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland;  it  was  first  ao- 
tweied  that  that  made  no  diflferenoe ;  because  some 
^es  the  marches  take  their  name  of  the  inward 
coontry,  and  sometimes  of  the  out-country ;  so  that 
it  is  but  inclusive  and  exclusive  .*  as  for  example, 
tbat  which  we  call  in  vulgar  q>eech  this  day  fort- 
*^A|,  excluding  the  day,  that  the  law  calls  ^tiiWato, 
ioeloding  the  day ;  and  so  likewise,  who  will  make 
a  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the 
banks  against  the  sea,  or  upon  the  sea  ?  But  now 
lo  remove  all  scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in 
Hs chapter  "Of  grand  seijeanty,"  where  he  saith, 
there  is  a  tenure  by  comage  in  the  marches  of  Scot- 
had:  and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute,  of 
25  Ed.  III.  "Of  labourers,"  where  they  are  also 
ealled  the  "marches  of  Scotland." 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited  to 
the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
P^tmtifib  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed  within 
the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships'  marchers, 
**d  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in  the 
^why  from  H.  IV.  downwards,  where  the  indorse- 
^ni  is  **  in  marchiis  Wallis,"  and  the  contents  are 
poMetsions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glocestershire, 
(for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire  the  duchy 
b&th  no  lands;)  and  whereas  they  would  put  it  off 
with  a  "cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum,"  they  would 


believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter  of  accounts :  we 
do  not  allege  them  as  auditors,  but  as  those  that 
speak  English  to  prove  the  common  use  of  the  word, 
"  loquendum  ut  vulgus." 

We  show  likewise  an  ancient  record  of  a  patent 
to  Herbert  in  15  E.  IV.  where  Kilpeck  is  laid  to  be 
in  "  com.  Hereford  in  marchiis  WaUiae ; "  and  lastly, 
we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E.  III.  where  pro- 
vision is  made,  that  men  shall  labour  in  the  summer 
where  they  dwell  in  the  winter;  and  there  is  an 
exception  of  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Lancashire,  &c.  and  of  the  marches  of  Wales 
and  Scotland;  where  it  is  most  plain,  that  the 
marches  of  Wales  are  meant  for  counties,  because 
they  are  coupled  both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire, 
which  are  counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  likewise  counties;  and  as  it  is  in- 
formed, the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word  marches 
sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage  speaks  for 
us ;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  required 
of  us  to  show  so  frequent  an  use  of  the  word  marches 
of  ancient  time  in  our  sense,  as  they  showed  in 
theirs,  because  there  was  not  the  like  occasion :  for 
when  a  lordship  marcher  was  mentioned  it  was  of 
neeessity  to  lay  it  in  the  wu»rches,  because  they  were 
out  of  dl  counties;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in 
any  of  these  counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the 
marches ;  so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the 
word  tnarchest  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  com- 
pendious speech  to  avmd  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.  and  in 
the  indorsement  of  accoimts;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of  com« 
plaint;  Qr«jra2»iiniantt!i  as  in  the  record  of  Kilpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs  which 
we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession,  wherein 
they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Elis.  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  1 1  Elis.  and 
then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Cholmley  vice-president  in  11  Eliz.  at  which 
time  the  shires  were  first  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions by  name,  and  in  these  words,  "  annexed 
by  our  commission:"  whcteupon  they  would  infer 
that  they  were  not  brought  in  the  statute,  but  only 
came  in  by  instructions,  and  do  imagine  that  when 
Cheshire  went  out  they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute  was  but  an  usur- 
pation and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful  and 
settled  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  compared  to  that, 
which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits,  who 
end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  where 
it  is  said,  "  consuetudo  non  prsjudicat  veritati." 

There  was  moved  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
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the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as  an 
extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the  proofs  of 
the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show  forth  no 
instructions  from  17  H.  VIII.  to  1  Maris. 

To  these  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right  way, 
if  they  can  follow  it ;  for  Bristol  was  not  exempt  by 
any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out  of  the  instruc- 
tions upon  supplication  made  to  the  queen. 

For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  council,  considering  it  was  not  subject 
to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in  regard  it  was 
a  county  Palatine.  And  whereas  they  said,  that  so 
was  Fh'ntshire  too,  it  matcheth  not,  because  Flint- 
shire is  named  in  the  statute  for  one  of  the  twelve 
shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  these  other  shires  :  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Cheshire 
the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  earl  of  Chester ; 
to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire  went 
out  secundo  flumine,  with  the  good- will  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  sought  to  be  evicted  adverse  flumine, 
cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion  of  four 
judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so  we  have  the 
opinions  of  two  great  learned  men,  Gerrard  and 
Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Worcester;  whose 
.  opinions,  considering  it  was  but  matter  of  opinion, 
and  came  not  judicially  in  question,  are  not  inferior 
to  any  two  of  the  other ;  but  we  say  that  there  is  no 
opposition  or  repugnancy  between  them,  but  both 
may  stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  may  weU 
stand,  "  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  commis- 
sion ;"  for  the  king's  commission  or  instructions,  for 
those  words  are  commonly  confounded,  must  co- 
operate with  the  statute,  or  else  they  cannot  be  an- 
nexed. But  for  that  conceit  that  they  should  come 
in  but  in  11,  when  Cheshire  went  out,  no  man  that 
is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  that  opinion,  if  he  mark  it : 
for  we  see  that  the  town  of  Glocester,  &c.  is  named 
in  the  instructions  of  1  Mar.  and  no  man,  I  am  sure, 
will  think  that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and 
Glocestershire  out 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  but  jurisdictionem 
precariam,  the  precedents  show  plainly  the  contra- 
ry ;  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did  fine  and 
imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon  petitions ; 
and  besides,  they  must  remember  that  many  of  our 
precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth,  were  not  of 
suits  originally  commenced  there,  but  of  suits  re- 
manded from  hence  out  of  the  king's  courts  as  to 
their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rule  is  plain  and 
sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contrary,  usage 


cannot  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all  tniruiff 
the  rule  of  '*  optima  legum  interpres  contoctodo  / 
for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it  caanoi  mrt- 
rule  law. 

But  of  the  other  aide  I  could  Aow  yoa  many  easrt^ 
where  statutes  have  been  expounded  directly  agiinst 
their  express  letter  to  uphold  precedenta  and  OMfe, 
as  2  and  3  PhiL  et  Mar.  upon  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, that  ordained  that  the  judges  etnm  ^mAtu 
formatum  erii  appellum  shall  inquire  of  the  damages 
and  yet  the  law  ruled  that  it  shall  be  tnqaiRd  beki*- 
the  judges  of  Ni6i  prius.  And  the  great  rtwttfaet 
given  to  precedents  appeareth  in  39  H.  VI.  3  B.  IV 
and  a  number  of  other  books;  and  the  differenee  ■ 
exceedingly  well  taken  in  Slade's  caM,  Coke'i  Be- 
ports,  4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runt  but  amcoftf 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notioe  of  tbe 
judge :  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the  boot 
that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage  bob 
gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties  woaV 
have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  er  offUi^  vofti 
have  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  wc  hare 
ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than  ct  si 
this  table,  that  have  exercised  jnrisdictjon  ovfr  dr 
shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  ceftsin  hv 
struetions,  I  could  wish  we  had  them;  bottbeVut 
of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscnreth  the  catr 
little*  For  let  me  observe  nnto  yon,  that  we  hkn 
three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these  shins 
extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  espreasly,  but  by 
reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall  hear  i*^ 
determine,  &c.  within  any  the  places  or  csmIim 
within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and  we  have  oi^ 
of  the  commissions,  wherein  they  were  named;  m 
as  upon  the  matter  they  are  named.  And  of  (h< 
form  are  the  ancient  instructions  before  the  smtste 
17  H.  VIII.  when  the  princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  firther.  br 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  vithin 
the  counties  named,  with  tanquam  as  well  vithio 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  dncby  •( 
Lancaster,  &c.  as  within  any  of  the  eooolies'of  in 
of  their  commissions;  which  clearly  admits  it'c 
counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  thia  fonn  arr  the 
instructions  1  Maries,  and  ao  long  until  1 1  Slit. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  cootiaai^ 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by  mme 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  instraHice* 
which  are  wanting,  are  according  to  one  of  the** 
three  forms  which  are  extant«  Take  even  jw 
choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to  prove  tha«  tW 
practice  there  was  ever  authorised  by  the  iastn>etMB» 
here.  And  so  upon  the  whole  matter.  I  prvynpaf^ 
to  be  made  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  preaideat  tad 
the  council  hath  jurisdiction,  according  to  hit  ia- 
struetions,  over  the  four  shires,  by  the  Ine^ 
tion  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIU. 
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AN  USURIOUS  SHIFT  OF  GAIN,  IN  DELIVERING  COMMODITIES  INSTEAD  OF  MONEY. 


Whskkas  it  is  an  usual  practice,  to  the  undoing 
imd  OFerthrowing  many  young  gentlemen  and  others, 
that  when  men  are  in  necessity,  and  desire  to  borrow 
money,  they  are  answered,  that  money  cannot  be  had, 
bat  that  they  may  have  commodities  sold  unto  them 
upon  credit,' whereof  they  may  make  money  as  they 
can :  in  which  course  it  ever  comes  to  pass,  not  only 
that  such  commodities  are  bought  at  extreme  high 
rates,  and  sold  again  far  under  foot  to  a  double  loss ; 
bat  also  that  the  party  which  is  to  borrow  is  wrapt 
in  l>onds  and  counter-bonds ;  so  that  upon  a  little 
money  which  he  receiveth,  he  is  subject  to  penalties 
and  suits  of  great  value. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  xmrliament,  that  if  any  man,  after  forty  days 
frnm  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament  to 
be  accounted,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale  any  quantity  of 
wares  or  commodities  unto  such  a  one  as  is  no  re- 


tailer, chapman,  or  known  broker  of  the  same 
commodities,  and  knowing  that  it  is  bought  to  be 
sold  again,  to  help  and  furnish  any  person,  that  trad- 
eth  not  in  the  same  commodity,  with  money,  he  shall 
be  without  all  remedy  by  law,  or  custom,  or  decree, 
or  otherwise,  to  recover  or  demand  any  satisfaction 
for  the  said  wares  or  commodities,  what  assurance 
soever  he  shall  have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn,  or  pro- 
mise of  the  party,  or  any  other  in  his  behalf.  And  that 
all  bonds  and  assurances  whatsoever,  made  for  that 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  utterly  void. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  every  person,  which  shall  after  the  time 
aforesaid  be  used  or  employed  as  a  broker,  mean»  or 
procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  commodities, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  the  same  to  be,  &c.  and  shall  be 
farther  punished  by  six  months  imprisonment,  with- 
out bail  or  mainprise,  and  by  the  pillory. 


A  PREPARATION 


THE    UNION    OF   THE    LAWS 


OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


You«  Majesty's  desire  of  proceeding  towards  the 
onion  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  under 
one  law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make  any  opi- 
nion of  so  great  a  cause,  very  agreeable  to  policy 
and  justice.  To  policy,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
assurances,  as  human  events  can  be  assured,  that 
there  will  be  never  any  relapse  in  any  future  ages  to 
A  separation.  To  justice,  because  **  dulcis  tractus  pari 
jugo:'*  it  is  reasonable  that  communication  of  privi- 
lege draw  on  communication  of  discipline  and  rule. 
This  work  being  of  greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth 
t»ot  to  embrace  any  greater  compass  of  designment, 
than  is  necessary  to  your  Majesty's  main  end  and 
»ntention.  1  consider  therefore  that  it  is  a  true  and 
received  division  of  law  into  jus  publicum  and  pri- 
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vatum,  the  one  being  the  sinews  of  property,  and 
the  other  of  government ;  for  that  which  concemeth 
private  interest  of  meum  and  iuuriif  in  my  simple 
opinion,  it  is  not  at  this  time  to  be  meddled  with  ; 
men  love  to  hold  their  own  as  they  have  held,  and 
the  difference  of  this  law  carrieth  no  mark  of  separa- 
tion ;  for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom,  which  is  most 
at  unity  in  itself,  there  is  diversity  of  customs  for  the 
guiding  of  property  and  private  nghts ;  "  in  veste  va- 
rietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit."  All  the  labour  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  other  part;  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
the  other  part;  for,  it  may  be,  your  Majesty  in  your 
high  wisdom,  will  discern  that  even  in  that  part  there 
will  not  be  requisite  a  conformity  in  all  points.  And 
although  such  conformity  were  to  be  wished,  yet 
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perchance  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points 
to  pass  them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  parlia- 
ment. But  because  we  that  serve  your  Majesty  in 
the  service  of  our  skill  and  profession,  cannot  judge 
what  your  Majesty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will  leave 
and  take ;  therefore  it  is  fit  for  us  to  give,  ns  near  as 
we  can,  a  general  information :  wherein  I,  for  my 
part,  think  good  to  hold  myself  to  one  of  the  paral- 
lels, I  mean  that  of  the  English  laws.  For  although 
I  have  read,  and  read  with  delight,  the  Scottish 
statutes,  and  some  other  collection  of  their  laws ; 
with  delight,  I  say,  partly  to  see  their  brevity  and 
propriety  of  speech,  and  partly  to  see  them  come  so 
near  to  our  laws ;  yet  1  am  unwilling  to  put  my 
sickle  in  another's  harvest,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
lawyers  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  the  rather,  because 
I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a  Scottish  lawyer 
should  undertake,  by  reading  of  the  English  statutes, 
or  other  our  books  of  law,  to  set  down  positively  in 
articles  what  the  law  of  England  were,  he  might 
oftentimes  err :  and  the  like  errors,  I  make  account, 
I  might  incur  in  theirs.  And  therefore,  as  I  take 
it,  the  right  way  is,  that  the  lawyers  of  either  nation 
do  set  down  in  brief  articles  what  the  law  is  of  their 
nation,  and  then  after,  a  book  of  two  columns,  either 
having  the  two  laws  placed  respectively,  to  be 
ofiered  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majesty  may  by 
a  ready  view  sec  the  diversities,  and  so  judge  of  the 
reduction,  or  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Jus  publicum  I  will  divide,  as  I  hold  it  fittest  for 
the  present  purpose,  into  four  parts.  The  first  con- 
cerning criminal  causes,  which  with  us  are  truly 
accounted  publici  jurisy  because  both  the  prejudice 
and  the  prosecution  principally  pertain  to  the  crown 
and  public  estate.  The  second,  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  church.  The  third,  concerning  magis- 
trates, offices,  and  courts :  wherein  falleth  the  con- 
sideration of  your  Majesty's  regal  prerogative, 
whereof  the  rest  are  but  streams.  And  the  fourth, 
concerning  certain  special  politic  laws,  usages,  and 
constitutions,  that  do  import  the  public  peace, 
strength,  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  In  which 
part  1  do  comprehend  not  only  constant  ordinances 
of  law,  but  likewise  forms  of  administration  of  law, 
such  as  are  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  the 
visitations  of  the  provinces  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuits, and  the  like.  For  these  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
purpose  now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  observation, 
because  they  being  matters  of  that  temporary  nature, 
as  ihey  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in  either 
kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  your  Majesty's 
wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be,  the  most  profit- 
able and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will  consist  in  the 
introducing  of  some  uniformity  in  them. 

To  begin  therefore  with  capital  crimes,  and  first 
that  of  treason. 

CASES  OF  TREASON. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king's  wife,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it  is 
treason. 


Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  dealb 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir,  if  it  appear  by  any 
overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  wife,  it  i« 
treason.    . 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  eldest  daugh- 
ter unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  the  ktng'i 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  king  and 
his  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  enemie*, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  great  teal, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy  seal, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
signet,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth,  counterfeit  the  kiDg*a  «ga 
manual,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  folse  money, 
counterfeited  to  the  likeness  of  the  coin  of  England, 
with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make  payment  there- 
with, and  knowing  it  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreigi  coin  cor- 
rent  in  payment  within  this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  monej,  bein|f 
current  within  the  realm,  the  same  lieing  fklae  and 
counterfeit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file  aoy 
of  the  king's  money,  or  any  foreign  coin  current  by 
proclamation,  for  gain's  sake,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  any  ways  impair,  dlminisb, 
falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  or  any 
foreign  moneys  current  by  proclamation,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  chancellor,  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  oflUce,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  treasurer,  being  in  hi* 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  in  eyre, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  assise, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  oj-er 
and  terminer,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  withdraw  any  of 
the  king's  subjects  from  his  obedience,  or  from  the 
religion  by  his  Majesty  established,  mith  intent  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  king's  obedience,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  withdrawn 
from  his  obedience  to  the  king,  or  promiseth  his 
obedience  to  any  foreign  power,  it  is  treason. 

Where  apy  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordained  since 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elixalieth*  shall 
come  into,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  this  realni«  it  is 
treason. 

Where  any  person  being  brought  up  in  a  college 
of  Jesuits,  or  seminary,  shall  not  return  within  vx 
months  after  proclamation  made,  and  within  two 
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d.iy^  after  his  return  submit  himself  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  if  otherwise  he  do  return,  or  be  with- 
in the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  autho- 
ritj  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use  or 
rxecQfe  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  setting 
forth  thereof,  such  offence,  the  third  time  committed, 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  suprc- 
macy-v  being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by  commission 
out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  temporal  person; 
attch  otTence,  the  second  time,  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  volun- 
tarily break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Wliere  a  jailor  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man 
committed  for  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  procnreth  or  consenteth  to  a  treason, 
it  ia  treason. 

Where  a  man  relieveth  or  comforteth  a  traitor, 
kDafwing  it,  it  is  treason. 

7*h€  punishment,  trials  and  proceedings  in  cases  of 
treason. 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  drawing 
on  a  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being  cut  down 
alive,  bowelling,  and  quartering :  and  in  women  by 
boming. 

In  treason,  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood  in 
the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and  in- 
heritances, as  well  entailed  as  fee-simple,  and  the 
profits  of  estates  for  life. 

lo  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and  not 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

In  treason,  the  lands  forfeited  shall  be  in  the 
kini^s  actual  possession  without  office. 

In  treason,  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are 
principals. 

In  treason,  no  benefit  of  clergy,  or  sanctuary,  or 
peremptory  challenge. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  yet  neverthe- 
less judgment  and  attainder  shall  proceed  all  one  as 
upon  "verdict. 

In  treason,  bail  is  not  permitted. 

In  treason,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party. 

In  treason,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justification. 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  county  where  the 
kin^  will  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  non  sancB  memori<s, 
yet  if  he  had  formerly  confessed  it  before  the  king's 
council,  and  that  it  be  certified  that  he  was  of  good 
memory  at  the  time  of  his  examination  and  con- 
fession, the  court  may  proceed  to  judgment  without 
calling  or  arraigning  the  \mriy. 

In  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  convic- 
tion diachargeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he 
shall  not  l>e  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same 
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In  treason,  no  new  case  not  expressed  in  the 
statute  of  25  Ed.  III.  nor  made  treason  by  any 
special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  judged  treason, 
without  consulting  with  the  parliament. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  but  at 
the  king's  suit,  and  the  king's  pardon  dischargeth. 

In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  over  to  any 
subject  power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  by  special  commission  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  none 
but  peers  ;  and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  solem- 
nity, the  lord  steward  sitting  under  a  cloth  of  estate 
with  a  white  rod  of  justice  in  his  hand :  and  the 
peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any  ways 
shut  up:  and  are  demanded  by  the  lord  steward 
their  voices  one  by  one,  and  the  plurality  of  voices 
carrieth  it.  In  treason,  it  hath  been  an  ancient  use 
and  favour  from  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  pardon 
the  execution  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering ; 
and  to  make  warrant  for  their  beheading. 

The  proceeding  in  case  of  treason  with  a  common 
subject  is  in  the  king's  bench,  or  by  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer. 

MISPRISION  OP  TREASON. 
Cases  of  misprision  of  treason. 

Where  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  only,  with- 
out any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  misprision  of 
treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  qf 
gold  or  silver  not  current  in  the  realm,  it  is  mis- 
prision of  treason. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  proceeding  in  cases  of 
misprision  of  treason. 

The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  loss  of  the  issues  of  their 
lands  during  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  cases  of  treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason  bail  is  not  admitted. 

PETIT  TREASON. 
Cases  of  petit  treason. 

Where  the  servant  killeth  the  master,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  husband,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  a  spiritual  man  kiUeth  his  prelate,  to 
whom  he  is  subordinate,  and  oweth  faith  and  obe- 
dience, it  is  petit  treason. 

Where  the  son  killeth  the  father  or  mother,  it 
hath  been  questioned  whether  it  be  petit  treason, 
and  the  late  experience  and  opinion  seemeth  to 
weigh  to  the  contrary,  though  against  law  and 
reason  in  my  judgment. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  proceeding  in  cases  of 
petit  treason. 

In  petit  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle,  and  hanging,  and  in  a  woman 
burning. 
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In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  is  the  same  with 
the  case  of  felony. 

In  petit  treason,  all  accessaries  are  but  in  case  of 
felony. 

FELONY. 
Cases  of  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is,  homi- 
cide  of  prepensed  malice,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  manslaughter,  that  is, 
homicide  of  a  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  malice  pre- 
pensed, it  18  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglary,  that  is,  break- 
ing of  a  house  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  rideth  armed,  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
burn  a  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bum  com  upon  the  ground,  or  in  stacks,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  cut  out  another's 
tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  robbeth  or  stealeth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man*s  goods,  above  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with  an  intent 
to  conceal  it,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  embezzleth  or  withdraweth  any  of 
the  king's  records  at  Westminster,  whereby  any 
judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  king's  ar- 
mour, munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war,  doth 
maliciously  convey  away  the  same,  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's  de- 
livered unto  him  and  goeth  away  with  them,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  conjures,  or  invocates  wicked  spirits, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  use  or  practise  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed, 
wasted,  or  lamed  in  his  body,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  dis- 
cover treasure  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or  to 
provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any 
man's  cattle  or  goods,  the  second  time,  having  been 
once  before  convicted  of  like  oflfence,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craft  of  multiplication  of 
gold  or  silver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against  her 
will,  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bondwoman, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  any  person  marrieth  again,  her  or  his 
former  husband  or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  buggery  with  a  man 
or  beast,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  persons,  above  the  number  of  twelve, 
shall  assemble  themselves  with  intent  to  put  down 
enclosures,  or  bring  down  prices  of  victuals,  &c.  aod 
do  not  depart  after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  shall  use  any  words .  to  encourage 
or  draw  any  people  together,  ut  supra,  and  they 


do  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  dep«it  aflet 
proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  being  the  king's  sworn  lervita* 
conspireth  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any 
of  the  privy  council,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  tbe 
king's  wages,  and  departed  without  licence«  H  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest,  koov- 
ing  him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer^  and  pet^ 
suader,  and  inciter  of  the  king's  subjects  against  the 
king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  a  per- 
suader of  conventicles,  &c.  shall  refuse  to  aLjnue  tb« 
realm,  it  is  felony. 

Where  vagabonds  be  found  in  the  realm,  caUiaf 
themselves  Egyptians,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  without  warrau,  «r 
otherwise  dodi  offend  against  certain  special  bflrfc 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  hunteth  in  any  forest,  park,  or  war- 
ren, by  night  or  by  day,  with  vixards  or  other  Afr 
guisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  coocealttk 
his  fact,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  stealeth  certain  kinds  of  hawks,  ? 
is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second  tzm*. 
having  been  once  before  convicted,  it  is  felooy. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  othrr  Aerf 
out  of  the  king's  dominions,  the  secood  time,  it  i^ 
felony. 

Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  for  felony,  faft«X« 
prison,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  conseoteth  to  a  kUmj 
to  be  committed,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  bin  •> 
cessary  before  the  fact 

Where  a  man  receiveth  or  relieveth  a  fe^on.  know- 
ing thereof,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him  aoccssuy 
after  the  fact. 

Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  hnshod, 
in  his  presence  joineth  with  him  in  committing  of 
felony,  it  is  not  felony,  neither  as  principal,  nor  is 
accessary. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  procftding  im  oaaas  9f 
felony. 

In  felony,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  hangiac 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  may  tarn  il  iat» 
beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer  or  other  persm  <f 
dignity^  because  in  treason  the  striking  off  the  heM 
is  part  of  the  judgment,  and  so  the  king  pardooeik 
the  rest :  but  in  felony  it  is  no  part  of  the  judgmret, 
and  the  king  cannot  alter  the  execotion  «f  law : 
yet  precedents  have  been  both  ways. 

In  felony,  there  folio weth  corrupii*  n  of  Uood.  ex- 
cept itbe  incases  made  felony  by  special  statutes.  mh\ 
a  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  corruption  of  \jio*4. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee-aimple  and  goods  are  for 
feited,  but  not  lands  entailed,  and  the  profits  </ 
estates  for  life  are  likewise  forfeited:  And  by  sook 
customs  lands  in  fee-simple  are  not  forfeited ; 

"  The  tether  to  the  bough,  son  to  tbe  plr«i|;h  .** 

as   iit   gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  other  pHces. 
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In  Many,  the  eacheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
»nd  not  to  the  king,  except  he  be  lord :  but  the 
pro5ts  of  estate  for  lives,  or  in  tail  during  the  life 
M  tenant  in  tail,  go  to  the  king ;  and  the  king  hath 
likewiae,  in  fee-simple  lands  holden  of  common 
lord«,  annuwi^  diewiy  et  vasium. 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  the  king  before 
office,  nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recovery  in  writ 
of  escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attainted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the 
accessary  before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the 
principal ;  which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his 
pardon,  or  have  his  clergy  before  the  attainder,  the 
accessaries  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  route,  and  will  not  put 
himself  opon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremptorily 
above  the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he  shall  have 
judgment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  penance  of  pressing 
to  death ;  but  then  he  saves  his  lands,  and  forfeits 
onhr  his  goods. 

In  felony,  at  the  common  law,  the  benefit  of  clergy 
or  sanctuary  was  allowed ;  but  now  by  statutes  it  is 
taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact  is 
not  notorious,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  party, 
no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon  oath 
for  the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  or  upon  the  seas,  **  super  altum  mare,"  there 
is  no  trial  at  all  in  the  one  case,  nor  by  course  of 
jury  in  the  other  case,  but  by  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  "  non  sanee  memoriae," 
although  it  be  aftsr  the  fact,  he  cannot  be  tried  or 
adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  outlawry,  and 
that  is  also  erroneous. 

In  felony,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conviction 
djschnrgeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in  peril 
of  judgment  of  life  lawfully,  he  shall  never  be  brought 
in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  felony,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  the 
king's  auit,  by  wny  of  indictment,  or  at  the  party's 
suit,  l^  way  of  appeal  j  and  if  it  be  by  way  of  ap- 
peal, the  defendant  shall  have  his  counsel,  and  pro- 
dace  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  in  civil  causes. 

In  felony,  the  king  may  grant  "  hault  justice  "  to 
a  subject,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pardon  it. 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  peers  is  all  one  as  in  case 
of  treason. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  king's  bench, 
or  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or 
of  gaol  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  before  justices 
of  peace. 

Cages  c/  felonia  de  se,  wiih  the  punishment,  trial, 
and  proceeding  therein. 

In  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a  dif- 
ference of  cases  of  felonia  de  se  :  for  where  a  man 
is  called  in  question  upon  any  capital  crime,  and 
killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  give  the 
same  judgment  in  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as  if  they 


had  been  attainted  in  their  life-time :  And  on  the 
other  side,  where  a  man  killeth  himself  upon  impa- 
tience of  sickness  or  the  like,  they  do  not  punish  it 
at  all :  but  the  law  of  England  taketh  it  all  in  one 
degree,  and  punisheth  it  only  with  loss  of  goods  t^be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  who  generally  granteth  them 
to  his  almoner,  where  they  be  not  formerly  granted 
unto  special  liberties. 

OFFENCES  OF  PRiEMUNIRE. 
Cases  of  pr<pmunire. 

Where  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  pro- 
vision, that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  benefice  or 
living,  from  the  see  of  Rome, it  is  case  of  pncmunire. 

Where  a  man  shall  purchase  any  process  to  draw 
any  people  of  the  king's  allegiance  out  of  the  realm, 
in  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  pertains  to  the 
king's  court,  and  cometh  not  in  person  to  answer  his 
contempt  in  that  behalf  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  or  in  his  chancery,  it  is  case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  court  which  is  not 
the  king's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  any  judgment 
given  in  the  king's  court,  and  doth  not  appear  to 
answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  process,  sentence 
of  excommunication,  bull,  instrument,  or  other  thing 
which  touches  the  king  in  bis  regality,  or  his  realm 
in  prejudice,  it  is  a  case  of  pnemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  foreign 
authority  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  setting 
forth  thereof;  such  oflence,  the  second  time  com- 
mitted, is  case  of  pnemunire. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by  commission 
out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  temporal  person,  it 
is  case  of  prcemunire. 

Where  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church  upon 
the  Conge  d'elire  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  doth 
refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop  or  bishop  as  is 
nominated  unto  them  in  the  king's  letters  missive^ 
it  is  case  of  prtemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  unto 
any  Jesuit  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  college  of 
Jesuits  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person  brought 
up  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not  returning,  it  is 
case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  is  broker  of  an  usurious  contract 
above  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  is  case  of  prsemunire. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings  in  case  of 
prcmunire» 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  during  life, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee-simple, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands  entailed,  or  for 
life. 

The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
prision of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where 
a  peer  of  the  realm  is  the  oflTender. 
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OFFENCES  OF  ABJURATION  AND  EXILE. 

Cases  of  abjuration  and  exile,  and  the  proceedings 
therein* 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felony,  for  the  which 
at  this  day  he  may  have  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
taketh  sanctuary,  and  confesseth  the  felony  before 
the  coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the  liberty  of  the  realm, 
and  choose  his  sanctuary;  and  if  he  commit  any 
new  oflfence,  or  leave  his  sanctuary,  he  shall  lose 
the  privilege  thereof,  and  suffer  as  if  he  had  not 
taken  sanctuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  church,  and,  be- 
ing a  popish  recusant,  doth  persuade  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  to  impugn  his  Majesty's  authority  in 
\    causes  ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any  subject 
^    *  from  coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the  communion, 
or  persuade  any  subject  to  come  to  any  unlawful 

#  conventicles,  or  shall  be  present  at  any  such  unlaw- 
ful conventicles,  and  shall  not  after  conform  himself 
within  a  time,  and  make  his  submission,  he  shall 
abjure  the  realm,  and  forfeit  his  goods  and  lands 
during  life ;  and  if  he  depart  not  within  the  time 
prefixed,  or  return,  he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a 
felon. 

Where  a  man  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  not 
having  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per 
annum,  nor  goods  to  the  value  of  40/.  shall  not  re- 
pair to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  bom, 
and  there  confine  himself  within  the  compass  of  five 
miles,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he  return, 
he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chases  or 
forests,  and  can  find  no  sureties  after  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in  ponds 
of  fish,  and  after  three  years'  imprisonment  cannot 
find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within 
age,  whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and 
marrieth  the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and 
18  not  able  to  satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall  ab- 
jure the  realm. 

OFFENCE  OF  HERESY. 
Cases  of  heresy,  and  the  trial  and  proceeding  therein. 

The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the  pro- 
ceeding and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  this  realm  referred  to  the  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  is  reached  unto 
them  by  the  common  laws,  and  not  by  any  statute 
for  the  execution  of  them  by  the  king's  writ  "de 
hsretico  comburendo." 

CASES  OF  THE  KING'S  PREROGATIVE. 
The  king's  prerogative  in  parliament, 

1.  The  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to 
all  bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without  his 
royal  assent  they  have  a  mere  nullity,  and  not  so 
much  as  authoritas  prtescripta,  or  senatus  consulta 
had,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  tribunes. 


2.  The  king  may  snmmoii  parliaments,  dissolve 
them,  adjourn  and  prorogoe  them  at  hi«  pleassrr. 

3.  The  king  may  add  voices  in  parUunest  at  la( 
pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  borpii|)i 
towns,  and  call  and  create  baroos  at  hia  pkaaare. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  parliamefit  tmleai  he  c^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  king's  prerogative  in  matters  of  tear  and  prctt, 

1.  The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  prodan 
war,  and  make  and  conclude  peace. 

2.  The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagvet  aa^ 
confederacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  less  strain 
and  to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at  his  pkasme. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  command  the  bodj<i 
of  his  subjects  for  the  service  of  his  wars,  aad  l« 
muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  tmnspon  tkea 
by  sea  or  land  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  king  hath  power  in  time  of  war  to  exe- 
cute martial  law,  and  to  appoint  all  officeis  of  wv 
at  his  pleasure. 

5.  The  king  hath  power  to  grant  hw  ktten  of 
mart  and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  subjects  Dp<n 
foreign  wrongs. 

6.  The  king  may  give  knighthood,  and  thcre^i 
enable  any  subject  to  perform  knight's  service. 

The  kin^s  prerogative  in  matter  of  wumeif, 

1.  The  king  may  alter  his  standard  in  baseneii 
or  fineness. 

2.  The  king  may  alter  his  stamp  in  the  form  of  H 

3.  The  king  may  at  his  pleasure  alter  the  vahh 
ations,  and  raise  and  fall  moneys. 

4.  The  king  may  by  proclamation  make  moatft 
of  his  own  current  or  not. 

5.  The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  subjects'  bal> 
lion,  or  coin  for  more  or  less  money. 

6.  The  king  by  proclamation  may  make  foreijfl 
money  current,  or  not 

The  king's  prerogative  in  matters  of  trade  sai 
traffiek. 

1.  The  king  may  constrain  the  person  of  savcf 
his  subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

2.  The  king  may  restrain  any  of  his  sabfeeciw 
go  out  of  the  realm  into  any  special  part  fiareign. 

3.  The  king  may  forbid  the  exportatioa  cf  a>f 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  king  may  forbid  the  importatioa  «f  saj 
commodities  into  the  realm. 

5.  The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  v^ 
any  foreign  wares  that  come  into  the  realm,  sod  m 
of  native  wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

The  king's  prerogative  in  the  persons  of  his  $iA)t:u. 

1.  The  king  may  create  any  corporation  cr  M* 
politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to  gnat,  to 
sue,  and  be  soed ;  and  with  such  restrietisBi  ta^ 
limitations  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  king  may  denisen  and  enable  any  ktetp^t 
for  him  and  his  descendants  after  the  charier ;  thoir ^ 
he  cannot  naturalixei  nor  enable  him  to  mske  pr^ 
gree  from  ancestors  paramount. 

3.  The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  person,  ^7 
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lii&  charter  of  pardon,  and  purge  the  blood  for  time 
:o  come,  though  he  cannot  restore  the  blood  for  the 
ime  past. 

4.  The  king  may  enable  any  dead  person  in  the 
law,  as  men  professed  in  religion,  to  take  and  pur- 
chase to  the  king's  benefit 

A  twofold  power  of  the  law, 

1.  A  direction-;  In  this  respect  the  king  is  under- 
neath the  law;  because  his  acts  are  guided  thereby. 


2.  Correction  :  In  this  respect  the  king  is 
above  the  law ;  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any 
offence. 

A  twofold  power  in  the  king. 

1.  His  absolute  power,  whereby  he  may  levy 
forces  against  any  nation. 

2.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


WHAT  MANNER  OP  PERSONS  THOSE  SHOULD  Bf.  THAT  ARE  TO 
EXECUTE  THE  POWER  OR  ORDINANCE 


\^ 


THE    KING'S    PREROGATIVE. 


1.  That  absolute  prerogative,  according  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  revealed  by  his  laws,  may  be  exer- 
cised and  executed  by  any  subject,  to  whom  power 
may  be  given  by  the  king,  in  any  place  of  judgment 
or  commission,  which  the  king  by  his  law  hath  or- 
dained: in  which  the  judge  subordinate  cannot 
wrong  the  people,  the  law  laying  down  a  measure 
liy  which  every  judge  should  govern  and  execute ; 
against  which  law  if  any  judge  proceed,  he  is  by 
the  law  questionable,  and  punishable  for  his  traiis- 
gresaion. 

in  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commission- 
ers of  the  land,  no  otherwise  than  in  their  courts, 
in  which  the  king  in  person  is  supposed  to  sit,  who 
cannot  make  that  trespass,  felony,  or  treason,  which 
the  law  hath  not  made  so  to  be,  neitlier  can  punish 
the  guilty  by  other  punishment  than  the  laws  have 
appointed. 

This  prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is  over  all  the 
subjects,  so  being  known  by  the  subjects,  they  are 
without  excuse  if  they  offend,  and  suffer  no  wrong 
if  they  be  justly  punished  *,  and  by  this  prerogative 
the  king  govemeth  all  sorts  of  people  according 
unto  known  will. 

2.  The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  kings 
according  to  their  private  will  and  judgment,  cannot 
be  executed  by  any  subject;  neither  is  it  possible  to 
give  such  power  by  commission ;  or  fit  to  subject 
the  people  to  the  same  j  for  the  king,  in  that  he  is 
the  substitute  of  God  immediately,  the  father  of  his 
peoi^e,  and  head  of  the  commonwealth,  hath  by 
participation  with  God,  and  with  his  subjects,  a  dis- 
cretion, judgment,  and  feeling  love  towards  those, 
over  whom  he  reigneth,  only  proper  to  himself,  or 
to  his  place  and  person ;  who,  seeing  he  cannot  in 
any  others  infuse  his  wisdom,  power,  or  gifts,  which 
God,  in  respect  of  his  place  and  charge,  hath  enabled 


him  withal,  can  neither  subordinate  any  other  judge 
to  govern  by  that  knowledge,  which  the  king  can  no 
otherwise,  than  by  his  known  will,  participate  unto 
him :  and  if  any  such  subordinate  judge  shall  obtain 
commission  according  to  the  discretion  of  such 
judge  to  govern  the  people,  that  judge  is  bound  to 
think  that  to  be  his  soundest  discretion,  which  the 
law,  in  which  is  the  king's  known  will,  showeth 
unto  him  to  be  that  justice  which  he  ought  to  ad- 
minister ;  otherwise  he  might  seem  to  esteem  him- 
self above  the  king's  law,  who  will  not  govern  by 
it,  or  to  have  a  power  derived  from  other  than  from 
the  king,  which  in  the  kingdom  will  administer  jus- 
tice contrary  unto  the  justice  of  the  land :  neither 
can  such  a  judge  or  commissioner  under  the  name 
of  the  king's  authority  shroud  his  own  high  action, 
seeing  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  every  man  is 
particular  and  private  to  himself,  so  as  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  cannot  be  properly  or  possibly  the  dis- 
cretion or  the  conscience  of  the  king;  and  if  not 
his  discretion,  neither  the  judgment  that  is  ruled  by 
another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  they  rather  desire  to  be 
kings  than  to  rule  the  people  imder  the  king,  which 
will  not  administer  justice  by  law,  but  by  their  own 
wiU. 

3.  This  administration  in  a  subject  is  derogative 
to  the  king's  prerogative;  for  he  administereth  jus- 
tice out  of  a  private  direction,  being  not  capable  of 
a  general  direction  how  to  use  the  king's  subjects 
at  pleasure,  in  causes  of  particular  respect;  which 
if  no  other  than  the  king  himself  can  do,  how  can 
it  be  so  that  any  man  should  desire  that  which  is 
unfit  and  impossible,  but  that  it  must  proceed  out 
'of  some  exorbitant  affection  P  the  rather,  seeing  such 
places  be  full  of  trouble  and  altogether  unnecessary, 
no  man  will  seek  to  thrftst  himself  into  them  but  for 
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hopes  of  gain.  Then  is  not  any  prerogative  op- 
pugned, l>ut  maintained,  though  it  be  desired,  that 
every  subordinate  magistrate  may  not  be  made  su* 
preme,  whereby  he  may  seize  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  take  from  the  king  the  respect  due  unto 
him  only,  or  judge  the  people  otherwise  than  the 
king  doth  himself. 

4.  And  although  the  prince  be  not  bound  to  ren- 
der any  account  to  the  law,  which  in  person  he 
administereth  himself,  yet  every  subordinate  judge 
must  render  an  account  to  the  king,  by  his  laws,  how 
he  hath  administered  justice  in  his  place  where  ht 
is  set.  But  if  he  hath  power  to  rule  by  private 
direction,  for  which  there  is  no  law,  how  can  he  be 
questioned  by  a  law,  if  in  his  private  censure  he 
offends  ? 

5.  Therefore,  it  seemeth,  that  in  giving  such  au- 
thority, the  king  ordaineth  not  subordinate  magis- 
trates, but  absolute  kings  :  and  w^at  doth  the  king 
leave  to  himself,  who  giveth  so  much  to  others,  as 
he  hath  himself?  Neither  is  there  a  greater  bond  to 
tie  the  subject  to  his  prince  in  particular,  than  when 
he  shall  have  recourse  unto  him,  in  his  person,  or 
in  his  power,  for  relief  of  the  wrongs  which  from 
private  men  be  offered ;  or  for  reformation  of  the 
oppressions  which  any  subordinate  magistrate  shall 
impose  upon  the  people.  There  can  be  no  offence 
in  the  judge,  who  hath  power  to  execute  according 


to  his  discretion,  when  the  discretioa  of  any  jod^ 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  limited,  and  thcnfotv 
there  can  be  therein  no  reformation ;  whereby  tbe 
king  in  this  useth  no  prerogative  to  gain  his  sab- 
jects  right;  then  the  subject  is  bound  to  sa^r 
helpless  wrong ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  it 
cast  upon  the  king ;  the  laws  being  ne^ected,  whkk 
with  their  equiQr  in  all  other  causes  and  jodgments, 
saving  this,  interpose  themselves  and  yiM  reoMdy. 

6.  And  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itselt 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that,  which  it  many  wars 
dangerous,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  goreramenC,  where 
it  cannot  be  but  wrong  must  be  committed. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  by  which  to  try  it 
nor  means  of  reformation  of  it 

7.  Therefore,  whosoever  desireth  gowenmtu 
must  seek  such  as  he  is  capable  of^  not  soeh  as 
seemeth  to  himself  most  easy  to  execute ;  for  it  is 
apparent,  that  it  is  easy  \o  him  that  knoveth  not 
law  nor  justice,  to  rule  as  he  listeth,  his  wili  never 
wanting  a  power  to  itself:  but  it  is  safe  and  blame* 
less,  both  for  the  judge  and  people,  and  honov  to 
the  king,  that  judges  be  appointed  who  know  tlie 
law,  and  that  they  be  limited  to  govern  accordiBg  to 
the  law. 
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OaiOIRAL  AND  USB  OP 


COURTS  LEET,  SHERIFFS  TURN,  ETC. 

Wrm  THE   ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PaOFOUNDED  BT  Sia  ALEXANDEa  HAY,  KNT.   TOUCHING  THB  OFfVCi  OT 

CONSTABLES.      A.    D.    1606. 


1 .  Question .  <'  What  is  the  original  of  constables  P" 
Answer.  To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 
constables  it  may  be  said,  "  caput  inter  nubila  con- 
dit ; "  for  the  authority  was  granted  upon  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised  long 
before  the  Conquest,  and  intended  and  executed  for 
conservation  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all  manner 
of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and  that  as 
well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment ;  but  yet  so, 
as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial  power,  as  in 
the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is  demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure  ;  for  though  the 
high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  ample  cir- 
cuit, he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the  petty  con- 
stable over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the 
petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high  constable, 
or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him ;  and  there- 


fore, I  doubt,  the  high-constable  was  not  ab  ^rigtut; 
but  that  when  the  business  of  the  county  inereas«d, 
the  authority  of  justices  of  peace  was  enlarged  tf 
divers  statutes,  and  then,  for  conveniency  sake,  the 
office  of  high  constable  grew  in  the  ose  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  commandments  and  prescripts  froa 
the  justices  of  peace,  and  distributing  them  to  the 
petty  constables :  and  in  token  of  this,  the  elecIiM 
of  high-constable  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  If 
the  appointment  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  vhereu 
the  election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office  of 
constable  hath  special  reference,  and  which  of  B^ 
cessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  congruity,  nuot  prccrJf 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  office;  either  the  thing* 
themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a  similitude  or 
analogy  towards  them. 

1 .  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of  tbf 
shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns ;  Hor  the 
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ligfa  constable  is  officer  over  the  handred»  and  the 
•etty  constable  is  over  the  town  or  village. 

3.  The  court  leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is  at- 
rnclant  and  minister;  for  there  the  constables  are 
ho6en  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there  that  part 
*f  their  office  which  concemeth  information  is  prin- 
Tpally  to  be  performed  :  for  the  jury  being  to  pre- 
en t  cflences  and  offenders,  are  chiefly  to  take  light 
rom  the  constable  of  all  matters  of  disturbance  and 
nisance  of  the  people ;  which  they,  in  respect  of 
heir  office,  are  presumed  to  have  best  and  most  par- 
icular  knowledge  of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
sales  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace; 
Lttd  for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peace 
both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the  justices 
c»r  gaol  delivery ;  but  those  that  are  against  the 
peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of  and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisancea  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of  air, 
corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and  contract 
of  all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or  grieve  the 
people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet,  and  welfore. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy  sub- 
ordinate, the  court-leet  hath  power  to  call  upon  the 
pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants,  and  to  inquire 
of  all  defaults  of  officers,  as  constables,  ale-tasters, 
and  the  like :  and  likewise  for  the  choice  of  con- 
stables, as  was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remaining 
in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the  sheriff 
in  his  Turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  or  granted  over 
to  subjects  ;  but  yet  it  is  still  the  king's  court. 

2.  Quest.  Concerning  the  election  of  constables  ? 
Answ.    The  election  of  the  petty  constable,  as 

was  said,  is  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest  that 
make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head  con- 
stables is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  quar- 
ter sessions. 

3.  Quest  How  long  is  their  office  P 

Answ.  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  except 
they  be  removed. 

4.  Quest.  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men  are  they  P 
Answ.  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of  inferior, 

yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere  abuse  or  de- 
generating from  the  first  institution ;  for  the  petty 
constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of  the  better  sort  of 
resiants  in  the  same  ;  save  that  they  be  not  aged  or 
sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in  respect  of  keeping 
watch  and  toil  of  their  place  ;  nor  must  they  be  in 
any  man's  livery.  The  high  constables  ought  to  be 
of  the  ablest  freeholders,  and  substantialest  sort  of 
yeomen,  next  to  the  degree  of  gentlemen ;  but  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  any  other  office,  as  mayor 
of  a  town,  under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Quest.  "What  allowance  have  the  constables  P 
Answ.  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are  bound 

by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis  ;  which  may 
the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but  annual,  and 
they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain  any  servants  or 


under-ministers,  for  that  every  one  of  the  king's  peo- 
ple within  their  limits  are  bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Quest.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their  office? 
Answ.  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refusal  to 

any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may  bind 
them  over  to  the  sessions,  where  if  they  cannot 
excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that  is  just, 
they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  their  contempt. 

7.  Quest  What  is  their  authority  or  power  ? 
Answ.  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it  is 

substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and  astricted 
to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or  additional :  for 
either  it  was  given  them  by  the  common  law,  or 
else  annexed  by  divers  statutes.  And  as  for  subor- 
dinate power,  wherein  the  constable  is  only  to  ex- 
ecute the  commands  of  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
likewise  the  additional  power  which  is  given  by 
divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  them  in 
any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  correspond  to  the  ofllce 
and  authority  of  justices  of  peace,  which  is  veiy 
large,  and  are  created  by  the  branches  of  several 
statutes :  but  for  the  original  and  substantive  power 
of  constables,  it  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads : 
namely. 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

2.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 

3.  For  matter  of  nuisance,  disturbance,  and  dis- 
order, although  they  be  not  accompanied  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood  of 
breach  of  the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them  in  the 
king's  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and  forbear : 
and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made,  part  the 
same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder,  and  arrest 
and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace,  if  they  will 
not  obey ;  and  call  power  to  assist  him  for  that 
purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the  law 
is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to  constables, 
because  they  have  not  power  judicial,  and  the  use 
of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing  or  staying  of 
mischief,  than  for  punishment  of  offences ;  for  in 
that  part  he  is  rather  to  execute  the  warrants  of 
the  justices ;  or,  when  sudden  matter  ariseth  upon 
his  view,  or  notorious  circumstances,  to  apprehend 
offenders,  and  to  carry  them  before  the  justices  of 
peace,  and  generally  to  imprison  in  like  cases  of 
necessity,  where  the  case  will  not  endure  the  present 
carrying  of  the  party  before  the  justices.  And  so 
much  for  peace. 

Secondly,  For  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office  of 
the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four  parts : 

1.  To  arrest. 

2.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his  own 
authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace. 

1 .  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or  felony 
to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of  murder  or 
felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  constable,  and  the 
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constable  ought,  upon  such  declaration  or  complaint, 
to  carry  him  before  a  justice  of  peace ;  and  if  by 
common  voice  or  fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the 
constable  of  doty  ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other 
accusation  or  declaration. 

2.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or  bar- 
bouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  complaint 
or  common  fame,  may  search. 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable  ought 
to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  goods, 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  inven- 
tory them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  formatters  of  common  nuisance  and  griev- 
ances, they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  according  to 
the  several  comforts  which  man's  life  and  society 
requireth,  and  the  contraries  which  infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  matter  of  corrupting  air,  water, 
or  victuals,  stopping,  straitening,  or  endangering  of 
passages,  or  generaJ  deceits  in  weights,  measures, 
sizes,  or  counterfeiting  wares,  and  things  vendible ; 
the  ofllce  of  constable  is  to  give,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  information  of  them,  and  of  the  offenders,  in 
leets,  that  they  may  be  presented ;  but  because  leets 
are  kept  but  twice  in  the  year,  and  many  of  those 
things  require  present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  con- 
stable, in  things  notorious  and  of  vulgar  nature, 
ought  to  forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time : 
if  not,  they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Quest.  What  is  their  oath  ? 

Answ.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is  as 
followeth : 

**  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day ;  and 
you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power ;  and 
you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  committing 
riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of  peace :  and 
you  shall  well  and  truly  endeavour  yourself  to  your 
best  knowledge,  that  the  statute  of  Winchester  for 
watching,  hue  and  cry,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the 
punishment  of  sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues, 
and  other  idle  persons  coming  within  your  office  be 
truly  executed,  and  the  offenders  be  punished :  and 
you  shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude  of 
misdemeanors,  you  shall  make  outcry  and  pursue 
them  till  they  be  taken ;  knd  shall  look  unto  such 
persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and  you  shall  have 
regard  unto  the  maintenance  of  artillery ;  and  you 
shall  well  and  truly  execute  all  process  and  precepts 
sent  unto  you  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county :  and  you  shall  make  good  and  faithful  pre- 
sentments of  all  bloodsheds,  out-cries,  affrays,  and 
rescues  made  within  your  office :  and  you  shall  well 
and  truly,  according  to  your  own  power  and  know- 
ledge, do  that  which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  con- 
stable to  do,  for  this  year  to  come.  •  So  help,"  &c. 

9.  Quest.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt  the 
high  constables  and  petty  constables  ? 


Answ.  Their  authority  is  the  aame  in  tubatuiei*, 
differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty  constaUr 
serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or  borough  ;  the 
head  constable  for  the  whole  hundred :  nor  ia  the 
petty  constable  subordinate  to  the  head  constaUc  for 
any  commandment  that  proceeds  from  hia  own  ax>- 
thority ;  but  it  is  used,  that  the  precepts  of  the  jn»- 
tices  be  delivered  unto  the  high  constablesv  who 
being  few  in  number,  may  better  attend  the  justices, 
and  then  the  head  constables,  by  virtue  thereof^  make 
their  precepts  over  to  the  petty  coostAbles. 

10.  Quest  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint  a 
deputy  P 

Answ.  In  case  of  necessity  a  constable  mi^  ap- 
point a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof  the  atewmid  of 
the  court-leet  may  ;  which  deputy  ought  to  becwofii 
before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  consists  in  three  thtnga : 

1.  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

2.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants. 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutesL 

Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  t/uterani  in  tke 
Principality  of  fVaUs. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  detenaine  ill 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  herein  they  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have  in  the 
court  of  the  king's  bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are  called 
common-pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of  all  fines 
levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without  suing  any 
dedimus  potestatem  ;  and  herein  they  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the  common-pleaa  do 
execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  hereditamenta. 
wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may  bear 
all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpetrated  within 
their  several  precincts  in  the  said  principality  of 
Wales. 

The  prothonotary's  office  is  to  draw  Tli«cofte«a 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engross-  J^  *■  Jjj 
eth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  '"^*'* 
trivial  causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw  and 
engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and  jodg- 
ments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  --^.-^ 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  are  tn  the 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions  {J^S^*'*^*'^ 
or  court. 

The  crier  is  '*  tanquam  publicus  piwco.**  to  cuU 
for  such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary, 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

The  Office  of  Justice  of  Ptace. 

There  is  a  commission  under  the  TheoO^trf 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gentle-  j«^ce«r 
men,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  ^•^'^ 
the  peace,  and  to  resist  and  punish  all  toHHile<A 
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^eraonx,  whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the  dis- 
jtiiet  of  tlie  people ;  and  these  be  called  justices  of 
he  peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
*allfd  £irenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  Custot  rotuloruniy  in 
rhose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  proceedings 
ire  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  justices 
>f  peace  and  quorum^  because  in  their  commission 
ihej  have  power  to  sit  and  determine  causes  con- 
cerning breach  of  peace  and  misbehaviour.  The 
vords  of  their  commission  are  conceived  thus,  Quo- 
rum,  BQch  and  such,  unum  vel  duos,  etc,  esse  voiu- 
mu^  ;  and  without  some  one  or  more  of  the  quorum, 
&o  sessions  can  be  holden ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
a  soperfinous  number  of  such  justices,  (for  through 
the  ambition  of  many  it  is  counted  a  credit  to  be 
burthened  with  that  authority,)  the 
peace^poiDt-  Statute  of  38  H.  VIII.  hath  expressly 
g^tfie  lord  prohibited  that  there  shall  be  but  eight 
justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county. 
These  jastices  hold  their  sessions  quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the  peace 
is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings  before 
the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  eusios  rotulorunu 

The  Office  of  Sheriffs, 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being  of 
the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say  shire-reeve, 
or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or  office  is 
twofold,  namely, 

1.  MinisteriaL 

2.  Judicial 
1.  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 

of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  several 
courts  of  distinct  natures  :  1.  The  Turn,  because  he 
keepetb  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the  shire,  holdeth 
the  same  court  in  several  places,  wherein  he  doth 
inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated  against  the  com- 
mon law,  and  not  forbidden  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  de- 
rived from  justice  distributive,  and  is  for  criminal 
offences,  and  held  twice  every  year. 

2.  The  County  Court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value  of 
forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  the  county  court 


siH.&cap.ie. 


The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from  jus- 
dee  commutative,  and  is  held  every  month.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king's  gift, 
whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

The  Office  of  Escheator, 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  Escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize 
into  his  Majesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest  of 
the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom  the 
lands  are  descended,  and  to  seize  their  bodies  and 
lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is  account- 
able for  the  same ;  he  is  named  or  appointed  by  the 
lord  treasurer  of  England. 

The  Office  of  Coroner, 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county  called 
Coroners;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to  inquest  in 
what  manner,  and  by  whom,  every  person  dying  of 
a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their  death ;  and  to  enter 
the  same  of  record ;  which  is  matter  criminal,  and 
a  plea  of  the  crown :  and  therefore  they  are  called 
coroners,  or  crowners,  as  one  hath  written,  because 
their  inquiry  ought  to  be  tn  corona  popuii. 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery  cte 
coronatore  eligendo  :  and  of  them  I  need  not  to  write 
more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use  every  where. 

General  Observations  touching  Comtahles,  Gaolers, 
and  Bailiffs* 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII. 
cap.  26,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  constables 
of  every  hundred. 

Also  there  is  in  every  shire  a  gaol  or  prison  ap- 
pointed for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  persons 
as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  committed,  until 
they  shall  be  delivered  by  course  of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff  thereof 
shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be  bailiffs  of 
that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of  the  sheriffs : 
and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the  justices  in  every  of 
their  courts  and  sessions. 

Note,  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge^ 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench,  1608. 
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THE 


ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT^ 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 


IN  THE  CA8R  OF 


THE    POST-NATI    OF  SCOTLAND, 


IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER. 


BEFORE  THE  LOILD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  ALL  THE  JUDGES  OP  ENGLAND. 


May  it   please  tour  lordships, 

This  case  your  lordships  do  well  perceive  to  be 
of  exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether  you 
do  measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not  only  to 
the  realm  of  England,  but  to  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain;  or  whether  you  measure  that  by 
time,  that  extendeth  not  only  to  the  present  time, 
but  much  more  to  future  generations, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis : 

And  therefore  as  that  is  to  receive  at  the  bar  a  full 
and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  shall  receive 
il'om  your  lordships  a  sound  and  just  resolution  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  according  to  truth.  For,  my 
lords,  though  he  were  thought  to  have  said  well, 
that  said  that  for  his  word.  Rex  fortissimus  :  yet 
he  was  thought  to  have  said  better,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  king  himself,  that  said,  Veritas  for- 
tissima,  et  prcBvalet:  And  I  do  much  rejoice  to  ob- 
serve such  a  concurrence  in  the  whole  carriage  of 
this  cause  to  this  end,  that  truth  may  prevail. 

The  case  no  feigned  or  framed  case ;  but  a  true 
case  between  true  parties. 

The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  king's 
courts,  and  freehold  upon  it;  used  indeed  by  his 
Majesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  this 
great  question,  but  not  raised;  occtun'o,  as  the  school- 
men say,  arrepta,  non  pcrreeta. 

The  case  argued  in  the  king's  bench  by  Mr. 
Walter  with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  appro- 
bation of  the  court:  the  persons  assigned  to  be  of 
counsel  on  that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their  quality 
and  degree  in  learning ;  and  some  of  them  most  con- 
versant and  exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  king's  bench  have  adjourned 
it  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  though 
you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court  where  you  sit, 
and  might  have  called  to  you  such  assistaqpe  of 
judges  as  to  you  had  seemed  good ;  yet 
forertm  or  lead  in  this  case  by  any  opir 


be  given  ;  but  have  chosen  rather  to  come  ymaswAl 
to  this  assembly ;  all  tending,  as  1  said,  to  this  cot 
whereunto  I  for  my  part  do  heartily  suhscrihe,  >/ 
vincat  Veritas,  that  truth  may  first  appear,  and  tiies 
prevail.  And  I  do  firmly  hold,  and  doubt  oot  bat 
I  shall  well  maintain,  that  this  is  the  tmlh,  that 
Calvin  the  plaintiff  is  ipso  jure  by  the  law  of  Eii^> 
land  a  natural-bom  subject,  to  purchase  freehold,  ani 
to  bring  real  actions  within  England.  In  this  case 
I  must  so  consider  the  time,  as  I  must  moch  roor? 
consider  the  matter.  And  therefore,  thoogfa  it  naj 
draw  my  speech  into  &rther  length,  yet  I  dare  c«c 
handle  a  case  of  this  nature  confusedly,  but  pnrpovc 
to  observe  the  ancient  and  exact  form  of  pleadinfi . 
which  is, 

First,  to  explain  or  induce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objections. 

And  lastly,  to  prove  or  confirm. 

And  first,  for  explanation.  The  outward  qw^ 
tion  in  this  case  is  no  more,  but.  Whether  a  chili 
bom  in  Scotland  since  his  Majesty's  happy  cooio^ 
to  the  crown  of  England,  be  naturalised  in  Engfaod 
or  no  P  But  the  inward  question  or  stale  of  tte 
question  evermore  beginneth  where  that  which  u 
confessed  on  both  sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  En;- 
land  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  lav  ac^i 
one  parliament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and  ma^ 
as  one  kingdom,  that  the  Past-maius  of  such  w 
union  should  be  naturalized. 

It  is  confessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  in  :>>'' 
person  of  our  sovereign;  or,  because  I  will  giin 
nothing  by  surreption,  in  the  putting  of  the  qof*- 
tion,  that  one  and  the  same  natural  person  is  ksr^ 
of  both  realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parHamenlf  vt 

severaL    So  then,  Whether  this  privilege  and  l«nf- 

fit  of  naturalization  be  an  acceatory  or  depeadevt 

u£9Bthat  which  is  one  and  joint,  or  upon  that  vIm 

^'ath  been  and  most  be  the  depth  of  rVi« 

"^   *       '         •mr  lordsbipa  do  set  iW 
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l&te  of  this  question  doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way 
Iff  inducement  to  speak  of  three  things  :  The  king, 
he  lnv,  and  the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if 
roQ  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals, 
ind  again  the  nature  of  the  accessory ;  then  shall 
rou  discern,  to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth 
>roper]y  refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to  an 
bdamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave, 
n  a  case  of  this  quality,  first  to  visit  and  open  the 
eandAtions  and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not  begin 
iitb  the  positions  and  eruditions  of  a  municipal  law ; 
W  ao  was  that  done  in  the  great  case  of  mines ;  and 
fo  ought  that  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  like  nature, 
ind  this  doth  not  at  all  detract  from  the  sufficiency  of 
xnr  laws,  as  incompetent  to  decide  their  own  cases, 
but  rather  addeth  a  dignity  unto  them,  when  their 
reaaoQ  appearing  as  well  as  their  authority  doth 
ihoiw  them  to  be  as  fine  moneys,  which  are  current 
Eiot  only  by  the  stamp,  because  they  are  so  received, 
but  by  the  natural  metal,  that  is,  the  reason  and  wis- 
fom  of  them. 

And  master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professors  of 
the  law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  in- 
quiring and  searching  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  plead- 
iDgs.  And  never  was  there  any  case  that  came  in 
judgment  that  required  more,  that  Littleton's  advice 
should  be  followed  in  those  two  points,  than  doth 
the  present  case  in  question.  And  first  of  the 
king. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths,  mon- 
archies only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedent. 
For  where  authority  is  divided  amongst  many 
officers,  and  they  not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  tem- 
porary, and  not  to  receive  their  authority  but  by 
electicm,  and  certain  persons  to  have  voice  only  to 
that  election,  and  the  like ;  these  are  busy  and 
curions  frames,  which  of  necessity  do  pre-suppose  a 
hw  precedent,  written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and 
direct  them :  but  in  monarchies,  especially  hereditary, 
that  is,  when  several  families,  or  lineages  of  people, 
do  sobmit  themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal, 
the  submission  is  more  natural  and  simple,  which 
afterwards  by  laws  subsequent  is  perfected  and  made 
more  formal ;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature. 
That  this  is  so,  it  appear eth  notably  in  two  things; 
the  one  the  platforms  and  patterns,  which  are  found 
in  nature  of  monarchies ;  the  original  submissions, 
and  their  motives  and  occasions.  The  platforms  are 
three: 

The  first  is  that  of  a  father,  or  chief  of  a  family ; 
who  governing  over  his  wife  by  prerogative  of  sex, 
over  his  children  by  prerogative  of  age,  and  because 
h^  is  author  unto  them  of  being,  and  over  his  ser- 
Tants  by  prerogative  of  virtue  and  providence,  (for 
he  that  is  able  of  body,  and  improvident  of  mind,  is 
natura  gfrvus,)  that  is  the  very  model  of  a  king. 
So  IS  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Pol.  cap.  14, 
where  he  saith,  **  Verum  autem  regnum  est,  cum 
penes  unum  est  rerum  summa  potestas :  quod  reg- 
nom  procurationem  familice  imitatur.'* 
And  therefore  Lycurgus,  when  one  counselled  him 


to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  another 
form  of  estate,  answered,  '*Sir,  begin  to  do  that 
which  you  advise  first  at  home  in  your  own  house  :" 
noting,  that  the  chief  of  a  family  is  as  a  king ;  and 
that  those  that  can  least  endure  kings  abroad,  can 
be  content  to  be  kings  at  home.  And  this  is  the 
first  platform,  which  we  see  is  merely  natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his  mouth. 
For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the  sheep ;  but 
their  office  is  to  feed  and  govern :  no  more  are  kings 
proprietaries  or  owners  of  the  people ;  for  God  is 
sole  owner  of  people.  "  The  nations,"  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  "  are  his  inheritance : "  but  the  office  of 
kings  is  to  goyem,  maintain,  and  protect  people. 
And  that  is  not  without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king 
that  was  instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but 
an  untimely  fruit,  was  translated  from  a  shepherd, 
as  yon  have  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  "  £t  elegit  David, 
servum  suum,  de  gregibus  ovium  sustulit  eum, — 
pascere  Jacob  servum  suum,  et  Israel  heereditatem 
suam."  This  is  the  second  platform  ;  a  work  like- 
wise of  nature. 

The  third  platform  is  the  government  of  God  him- 
self over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monarchies  are 
a  shadow.  And  therefore  both  amongst  the  hea- 
then, and  amongst  the  christians,  the  word,  sacred, 
hath  been  attributed  unto  kings,  because  of  the  con- 
formity of  a  monarchy  with  the  Divine  Majesty : 
never  to  a  senate  or  people.  And  so  you  find  it 
twice  in  the  lord  Coke's  Reports ;  once  in  the  second 
book,  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  case ;  and  his 
fifth  book,  Cawdrie's  case ;  and  more  anciently  in 
the  10  of  H.  VII.  fol.  18,  "  Rex  est  persona  mixta 
cum  sacerdote;"  an  attribute  which  the  senate  of 
Venice,  or  a  canton  of  Swisses,  can  never  challenge. 
So,  we  see,  there  be  precedents  or  platforms  of  mon- 
archies, both  in  nature,  and  above  nature;  even 
from  the  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth  to  the  king, 
if  you  will,  in  a  hive  of  bees.  And  therefore  other 
states  are  the  creatures  of  law ;  and  this  state  only 
subsisteth  by  nature. 

For  the  original  submissions,  they  are  four  in 
number:  I  will  briefly  touch  them:  The  first  is 
paternity  or  patriarchy,  which  is  when  a  family 
growing  so  great  as  it  could  not  contain  itself  within 
one  habitation,  some  branches  of  the  descendants 
were  forced  to  plant  themselves  into  new  families, 
which  second  families  could  not  by  a  natural  instinct 
and  inclination  but  bear  a  reverence,  and  yield  an 
obeisance  to  the  eldest  line  of  the  ancient  family 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  second  is,  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  grati- 
tude towards  merit,  which  is  likewise  naturally  in- 
fused into  all  men.  Of  this  Aristotle  putteth  the 
case  well,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of  some  one  man, 
either  to  invent  some  arts  of  excellent  use  towards 
man's  life,  or  to  congregate  people,  that  dwelt  scat- 
tered, into  one  place,  where  they  might  cohabit  with 
more  comfort,  or  to  guide  them  from  a  more  barren 
land  to  a  more  fruitful,  or  the  like ;  upon  these  de- 
serts, and  the  admiration  and  recompence  of  them, 
people  submitted  themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  usual  of  all,  was 
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conduct  in  war,  which  eren  in  nature  induceth  as 
great  an  obligation  as  paternity.  For  as  men  owe 
their  life  and  being  to  their  parents  in  regard  of 
generation,  so  they  owe  that  also  to  saviours  in  the 
wars  in  regard  of  preservation.  And  therefore  we 
find  in  chap,  xviii.  of  the  book  of  Judges,  ver.  22, 
"  Dixerunt  omnes  viri  ad  Gideon,  Dominare  nostri, 
tu  et  filii  tui,  quoniam  servasti  nos  de  manu  Madian." 
And  so  we  read  when  it  was  brought  to  the  ears  of 
Saul,  that  the  people  sung  in  the  streets,  *'  Saul  hath 
killed  his  thousand,  and  David  his  ten  thousand**  of 
enemies,  he  said  straightways :  "  Quid  ei  superest 
nisi  ipsum  regnum  P  "  For  whosoever  hath  the  mili- 
tary dependence,  wants  little  of  being  king. 

The  fourth  is  an  enforced  submission,  which 
is  conquest,  whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the 
first  precedent,  of  whom  it  is  said:  "  Ipse  coepit 
potens  esse  in  terra,  et  erat  robustus  venator  coram 
Domino."  And  this  likewise  is  upon  the  same 
root,  which  is  the  saving  or  giffc  as  it  were  of  life 
and  being;  for  the  conqueror  hath  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  captives  ;  and  therefore  where  he 
giveth  them  themselves,  he  may  reserve  upon  such 
a  gift  what  service  and  subjection  he  will.  All 
these  four  submissions  are  evident  to  be  natural  and 
more  ancient  than  law. 

To  speak  therefore  of  law,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of 
inducement  Law  no  doubt  is  the  great  organ  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  doth  move,  and  may  be 
truly  compared  to  the  sinews  in  a  natural  body,  as 
the  sovereignty  may  be  compared  to  the  spirits: 
for  if  the  sinews  be  without  the  spirits,  they  are 
dead  and  without  motion ;  if  the  spirits  move  in  weak 
sinews,  it  causeth  trembling :  so  the  laws,  without 
the  king's  power,  are  dead;  the  king's  power, 
except  the  laws  be  corroborated,  will  never  move 
constantly,  but  be  full  of  staggering  and  trepidation. 
But  towards  the  king  himself  the  law  doth  a  double 
office  or  operation :  the  first  is  to  entitle  the  king, 
or  design  him :  and  in  that  sense  Bracton  saith  well, 
lib.  1,  fol.  5,  and  lib.  3,  fol.  107.  "Lex  fecit  quod 
ipse  sit  Rex;"  that  is,  it  defines  his  title;  as  in 
our  law,  That  the  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue 
female;  that  it  shall  not  be  departable  amongst 
daughters;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  respected, 
and  other  points  differing  from  the  rules  of  common 
inheritance.  The  second  is  that  whereof  we  need 
not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy  times,  such  as 
these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary  power  of  the  king 
more  definite  or  regular :  for  it  was  well  said  by  a 
father,  **  plenitudo  potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempes- 
tatis."  And  although  the  king,  in  his  person,  be 
ifoiutus  legibu9,  yet  his  acts  and  grants  are  limited 
by  law,  and  we  argue  them  every  day. 

But  I  demand,  Do  these  offices  or  operations  of 
law  evacuate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission, 
which  was  natural  P  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all 
allegiance  is  by  law  P  No  more  than  it  can  be  said, 
that  potesttu  patris,  the  power  of  the  father  over 
the  child,  is  by  law ;  and  yet  no  doubt  laws  do  di- 
versely define  of  that  also  ;  the  law  of  some  nations 
having  given  fathers  power  to  put  their  children  to 
death ;  others,  to  sell  them  thrice ;  others,  to  disin- 


herit them  by  testament  at  pleasore,  and  the  lik^ 
Yet  no  man  will  alfinn«  tbiit  the  obedienee  of  tfa 
child  is  by  law,  though  laws  io  some  pst&U  A 
make  it  jnore  positive :  and  even  so  it  is  dC  alWj 
giance  of  subjects  to  hereditary  monarehs,  which  h 
corroborated  and  confirmed  by  law,  but  is  the  vurl 
of  the  law  of  natinre.  And  therefore  yaa  shall  tmi 
the  observation  true,  and  almost  general  in  sU  saafer^ 
that  their  lawgivers  were  long  after  their  inl 
kings,  who  governed  for  a  time  by  natuial  equif^f 
without  law :  so  was  Theseus  long  beibre  S^Iob  < 
Athens:  so  was  Eorytion  and  Sous  long  httvt 
Lycurgns  in  Sparta :  so  was  Romulus  looji  brftwi^ 
the  Decemviri.  And  even  amongst  puririve*  tkcf^ 
were  more  ancient  kings  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yi^ 
the  laws  ran  under  the  name  of  Edgar^s  lavs.  AbA 
in  the  refounding  of  the  kingdom  in  the  penon  <l 
William  the  Conqueror,  when  the  laws  wvrt  m\ 
some  confusion  for  a  time,  a  man  may  truly  ssf. 
that  king  Edward  I.  was  the  first  lawgiver,  wb» 
enacting  some  laws,  and  coUeeting  otben,  brosgtt 
the  law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  vfl' 
conclude  this  point  with  the  style  which  divrn  arai 
of  parliaments  do  give  unto  the  king:  wkicli  tms 
him  very  efl^ectually  and  truly*  **  our  natural  tovrtnz* 
liege  lord."  And  as  it  was  said  by  a  ptineifall 
judge  here  present  when  he  served  in  aacther  fhet, 
and  question  was  moved  by  some  occasion  ni  (W 
title  of  Bullein's  lands,  diat  he  wonld  never  sBw 
that  queen  Elizabeth  (I  remember  it  for  the  effinrr 
of  the  phrase)  should  be  a  statute  qneen,  bat  a  ct»- 
mon-law  queen :  so  surely  I  shall  hardly  cooim 
that  the  king  shall  be  esteemed  or  called  only  tf* 
rightful  sovereign,  or  our  lawful  sovereign,  bol  cvi 
natural  liege  sovereign;  as  acts  of  parUtiMtf 
speak  :  for  as  the  common  law  is  more  wisrthy  ih«* 
the  sfatute  law ;  so  the  law  of  nature  is  more  voftl* 
than  them  both.  Having  spoken  now  of  the  kite 
and  the  law,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  prinlrr 
and  benefit  of  naturalization  itself;  and  thai  afcorJ- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  law  of  England. 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  dejtr^ 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  thenaBtt 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  conmder  «ii^ 
what  a  measured  hand  and  with  how  tnie  proportiot* 
our  law  doth  impart  and  confer  the  several  ^t%nf* 
of  this  benefit.     The  degrees  are  fionr. 

The  first  degree  of  persons,  as  to  this  pur{*^ 
that  the  law  takes  knowledge  o(  is  an  alien  eoffs^ 
that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisaiKf  (^ 
a  prince  or  state  that  is  in  hostility  with  the  kinf  '^ 
England.  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  no  beof 't 
or  protection  at  all,  but  if  he  come  into  the  rrtlw 
after  war  proclaimed,  or  war  in  feet,  he  comet  at  \'t 
own  peril,  he  may  be  used  as  an  enemy :  for  the  fc* 
accounts  of  him  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith*  »^  ^ 
spy  that  comes  to  see  the  weakness  of  ttie  Uj*^ 
And  so  it  is  in  2  Ric.  III.  fol.  3.  Nevertbeka tin 
admitteth  a  distinction.  For  if  he  come  with  ^^ 
conduct,  otherwise  it  is:  for  then  he  maTi»««** 
violated,  either  in  person  or  goods.  Bat  jet  ^ 
must  fetch  his  justice  at  the  fbuntain-lieail,  forn** 
of  the  conduit-pipes  are  open  to  hitn  ;  he  can  ^** 
no  remedy  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  j  hot  he  nrt* 
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complain  himself  before  the  king's  privy  council: 
there  he  bhall  have  a  proceeding  summary  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by  natural 
equity,  and  not  by  rules  of  law ;  and  the  decree  of 
the  council  shall  be  executed  by  aid  of  the  chancery, 
as  in  13  Ed.  IV.     And  this  is  the  first  degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  is,  such 
I  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of  such  a  king 
OT  State  as  is  confederate  with  the  king  of  England, 
or  at  leant  not  in  war  with  him.  To  this  person 
the  law  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as  the  law  accounts 
ibat  the  hold  it  hath  over  him  is  but  a  transitory 
hold,  for  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so  the  law  doth  endue 
bim  but  with  a  transitory  benefit,  that  is,  of  mov- 
ible  goods  and  personal  actions.  But  for  freehold, 
w  lease,  or  actions  real  or  mixt,  he  is  not  enabled, 
pxcept  it  be  in  autre  droiL  And  so  it  is  9  E.  I Y. 
fol.  7,  19  E.  IV.  fol.  6,  5  Man  and  divers  other 
books. 

The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  word 
properly,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  a  na- 
tural bom  suliject.  This  is  one  that  is  but  subdUus 
tnsitivust  ox  adoptivuif^  and  is  never  by  ^irth,  but  only 
Itjr  the  king's  charter,  and  by  no  other  mean,  come 
he  never  so  young  into  the  realm,  or  stay  he  never 
»o  lung.  Mansion  or  habitation  will  not  indenize 
him,  no,  nor  swearing  oWdience  to  the  king  in  a 
Iwt,  which  doth  in-law  the  subject ;  but  only,  as  I 
said,  the  king's  grace  and  gift.  To  this  person  the 
taw  giveth  an  ability  and  capacity  abridged,  not  in 
natter,  but  in  time.  And  as  there  was  a  time  when 
be  was  not  subject,  so  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge 
him  before  that  time.  For  if  he  purchase  freehold 
ifter  his  denization,  he  may  take  it ;  but  if  he  have 
purchased  any  before,  he  shall  not  hold  it:  so  if  he 
i»ave  children  after,  they  shall  inherit;  but  if  he 
bavc  any  before,  they  shall  not  inherit.  So  as  he 
i«  but  privileged  a  parte  post,  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
ind  not  a  parte  ante. 

The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  bora  sub- 
ject, which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of  par- 
liament f  and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For  in  the 
law  of  England  there  is  nil  ultra,  there  is  no  more 
mbdivision  or  more  subtile  division  beyond  these : 
wid  therein  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of 
ihe  law,  as  I  said,  is  to  be  admired  both  ways,  both 
because  it  distinguisheth  so  far,  and  because  it  doth 
lot  distinguish  farther.  For  I  know  that  other  laws 
lo  admit  more  curious  distinction  of  this  privilege  ; 
fof  the  Romans  had,  besides  jW  ciw/a/iV,  which 
^nswereth  to  naturalization,  jus  mffragii.  For 
ilthongh  a  man  were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and 
nheriiance,  yet  he  wag  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice 
^t  passing  of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And 
f  tt  farther  they  have  jus  pe/Uionis,  or  jus  honorum, 
For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet  he  was  not  capa- 
•^le  of  honour  and  oflflcc.  But  these  be  the  devices 
'^mmonly  of  popular  or  free  estates,  which  are  jea- 
lous whom  tliey  take  ii\to  their  number,  and  are 
nnfit  for  monarchies ;  but  by  the  law  of  England, 
'he  object  that  is  natural  bom  hath  a  capacity  or 
Hhility  to  all  benefits  whatsoever ;  1  say  capacity  or 
aWiity ;  but  to  reduce  potentiam  in  actum,  is  another 
caie.    For  an  carl  of  Ireland,  though  he  be  natural- 


ized in  England,  yet  hath  no  voice  in  the  parliament 
of  England,  except  he  have  either  a  call  by  writ,  or 
creation  by  patent ;  but  he  is  capable  of  either.  But 
upon  this  quadripartite  division  of  the  ability  of 
persons  I  do  observe  to  your  lordships  three  things, 
being  all  efifectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

The  first  is,  that  if  any  man  conceive  that  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for  the 
Ante-nali,  he  may  by  the  distribution  which  we 
have  made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For  the  law 
looketh  not  back,  and  therefore  cannot,  by  any  mat- 
ter ex  post  facto,  after  birth,  alter  the  state  of  the 
birth ;  wherein  no  doubt  the  law  hath  a  grave  and 
profound  reason;  which  is  this,  in  few  words,  *'  Nemo 
subito  fingitur;  aliud  est  nasci,  aliud  fieri :"  we  in- 
deed more  respect  and  affect  those  worthy  gentle- 
men of  Scotland  whose  merits  and  conversations  we 
know ;  but  the  law  that  proceeds  upon  general  rea- 
son, and  looks  upon  no  men's  faces,  afiecteth  and 
privilegeth  those  which  drew  their  first  breath  under 
the  obeisance  of  the  king  of  England. 

The  second  point  is,  that  by  the  former  distribu- 
tion it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  conditions  by 
birth,  either  alien,  or  natural  born,  **  nam  tertium 
penitus  ignoramus."  It  is  manifest  then,  that  if  the 
Post-nati  of  Scotland  be  not  natural  born,  they  are 
alien  bom,  and  in  no  better  degree  at  all  than  Flem- 
ings, French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Germans,  and  others, 
which  are  all  at  this  time  alien  friends,  by  reason 
his  Majesty  is  in  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  third  point  seemeth  to  me  very  worthy  the 
consideration ;  which  is,  that  in  all  the  distributions 
of  persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or  capacities, 
the  king's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  any  manner  of 
respect  to  law  or  parliament.  For  it  is  the  king 
that  makes  an  alien  enemy,  by  proclaiming  a  war, 
wherewith  the  law  or  parliament  intermeddles  not 
So  the  king  only  grants  safe-conducts,  wherewith  the 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  It  is  the  king 
likewise  that  maketh  an  alien  friend,  by  concluding  a 
peace,  wherewith  law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not. 
It  is  the  king  that  makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter, 
absolutely  of  his  prerogative  and  power,  wherewith 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not  And  therefore 
it  is  strongly  to  be  inferred,  that  as  all  these  degrees 
depend  wholly  upon  the  king's  act,  and  no  ways 
upon  law  or  parliament ;  so  the  fourth,  although  it 
cannot  by  the  king's  patent,  but  by  operation  of  law, 
yet  that  the  law,  in  that  operation,  respecteth  only 
the  king's  person,  without  respect  of  subjection  to 
law  or  parliament  And  thus  much  by  way  of  ex- 
planation and  inducement :  which  being  all  matter 
in  effect  confessed,  is  the  strongest  greund-work  to 
that  which  is  contradicted  or  controverted. 

There  followeth  the  confutation  of  the  arguments 
on  the  contrary  side. 

That  which  hath  been  materially  objected,  may 
be  reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  privilege  of  naturalization 
followeth  allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  followeth 
the  kingdom. 

The  second  is  drawn  from  that  common  ground, 
'*  cum  duo  jura  concurrunt  in  una  persona,  squum 
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est  ac  8i  essent  in  duobus; "  a  rule,  the  words  where- 
of are  taken  from  the  civil  law  ;  but  the  natter  of 
it  is  received  in  all  laws ;  being  a  very  line  or  rule 
of  reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  inconveniences 
conceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  naturalization, 
ipito  jure. 

The  fourth  is  not  properly  an  objection,  but  a  pre- 
occupation of  an  objection  or  proof  on  our  part,  by 
a  distinction  devised  between  countries  de volute  by 
descent,  and  acquired  by  conquest. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  that  those 
vi'ho  maintain  this  new  opinion,  whereof  there  is 
alium  silentium  in  our  books  of  law,  are  not  well 
agreed  in  what  form  to  utter  and  express  that :  for 
some  said  that  allegiance  hath  respect  to  the  law, 
some  to  the  crown,  some  to  the  kingdom,  some  to 
the  body  politic  of  the  king  :  so  there  is  confusion 
of  tongues  amongst  them,  as  it  commonly  cometh  to 
pass  in  opinions  that  have  their  foundations  in  sub- 
tility  and  imagination  of  man's  wit,  and  not  in  the 
ground  of  nature.  But  to  leave  their  words,  and  to 
come  to  their  proofs  ;  they  endeavour  to  prove  this 
conceit  by  three  manner  of  proofs :  first,  by  reason ; 
then,  by  certain  inferences  out  of  statutes;  and  lastly, 
by  certain  book-cases,  mentioning  and  reciting  the 
forms  of  pleadings. 

The  reason  they  bring  is  this  ;  that  naturalization 
is  an  operation  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  indeed 
it  is,  that  may  be  the  true  genus  of  it. 

Then  they  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  of  force  only  within  the  kingdom  and 
dominions  of  England,  and  cannot  operate  but  where 
it  is  in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force  in  Scot- 
land, therefore  that  cannot  endure  this  benefit  of 
naturalization  by  birth  in  Scotland. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  but  ex- 
tremely erroneous.  For  the  law  of  England,  for 
matters  of  benefit  or  forfeitures  in  England,  operat- 
eth  over  the  world.  And  because  it  is  truly  said 
that  "  respublica  continetur  posna  et  praemio,"  I 
will  put  a  case  or  two  of  either. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  con- 
spired  the  death  of  the  king  in  foreign  parts,  it  was 
by  the  common  law  of  England  treason.  How 
prove  I  that?  By  the  statute  of  35  H.  VIII.  cap.  2, 
wherein  you  shall  find  no  words  at  all  of  m^ing 
any  new  case  of  treason  which  was  not  treason  be- 
fore, but  only  of  ordaining  a  form  of  trial ;  ergo,  it 
^  was  treason  before :  and  if  so,  then  the  law  of  Eng- 
*  land  works  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  contempts,  if 
the  king  send  his  privy  seal  to  any  subject  beyond 
the  seas,  commanding  him  to  return,  and  he  disobey, 
no  man  will  doubt  but  there  is  a  contempt,  and  yet 
the  fact  enduring  the  co|}teropt  was  committed  in 
foreign  parts. 

Therefore  the  law  of  England  doth  extend  to  acts 
or  matters  done  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  rewani, 
privilege,  or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance 
than  the  instance  in  question ;  for  I  will  put  you 
a  case  that  no  man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of 
England  doth  work  and  confer  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralization upon  a  birth  neither  within  the  dominions 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  king  of  England.     By  the  sta- 


tute of  25  E.  III.  which,  if  yon  will  believe  Hussey. 
is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law,  all  children 
bom  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  if  they  be  of  EngU^h 
parents  continuing  at  that  time  as  liege  sabjccts  u* 
the  king,  and  having  done  no  act  to  forfeit  the 
benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  ipso  facto  natiiralized. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  narrowly  into  the  law  in  thi« 
point,  he  shall  find  a  consequence  that  may  seem  at 
the  first  strange,  but  yet  cannot  be  well  avoidH ; 
which  is,  that  if  divers  families  of  English  men  and 
women  plant  themselves  at  Middleborough,  or  at 
Roan,  or  at  Lisbon,  and  have  issue,  and  tbeir  de- 
scendants do  intermarry  amongst  themsel  ves,  without 
any  intermixture  of  foreign  blood;  such  deacendaois 
are  naturalized  to  all  generations :  for  every  gencr- 
ation  is  still  of  liege  parents,  and  therefore  oato^ 
ralized;  so  as  you  may  have  whole  tribes  and 
lineages  of  English  in  foreign  countries. 

And  therefore  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  law  of 
England  cannot  operate  or  confer  naturalixatioii,  bo; 
only  within  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of  Englaul 

To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon  atatntet : 
the  first  is  out  of  this  statute  which  I  last  recited. 
In  which  statute  it  is  said,  that  in  four  several 
places  there  are  these  words,  "  bom  within  the 
allegiance  of  England  ;"  or  again,  "  bom  without 
the  allegiance  of  England ;"  which,  say  they,  applir« 
the  allegiance  to  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  person 
of  the  king.  To  this  the  answer  is  easy  ;  for  then 
is  no  trope  of  speech  more  familiar  than  to  use  the 
place  of  addition  for  the  person.  So  we  say  com- 
monly, the  line  of  York,  or  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  lines  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  the  duke  of 
Lancaster. 

So  we  say  the  possessions  of  Somerset  or  War- 
wick, intending  the  possessions  of  the  ^ukrs  vf 
Somerset  or  earls  of  Warwick.  So  we  see  esrb 
sign,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  for  the  earls  of  Salia^ 
bury  or  Northampton.  And  in  the  very  same  man 
ner  the  statute  speaks,  allegiance  of  England,  for 
allegiance  of  the  king  of  England.  Nay  more,  if 
there  had  been  no  variety  in  the  penning  of  thst 
statute,  this  collection  had  had  a  little  more  force; 
for  those  words  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  used  of  purpose  and  in  propriety  ;  but  yon  nay 
find  in  three  other  several  places  of  the  same  sta- 
tute, allegiance  and  obeisance  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  material  and  cH)ncliiding 
place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose  parents  were 
at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and  obeisane* 
of  the  king  of  England.  So  that  it  is  manifest  by 
this  indififerent  and  promiscuous  use  of  both  phrases, 
the  one  proper,  the  other  improper,  that  no  man 
can  ground  any  inference  upon  these  words  wilhoot 
danger  of  cavillation. 

The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
statute  made  in  32  Hen.  VIII.  touching  the  po&eT 
of  strangers  tradesmen  within  this  realm.  For  the 
parliament  finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Engli^iBCo 
out  of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no  aiqvra- 
tices  but  of  their  own  nation,  did  prohibit  that  tkvf 
should  receive  any  apprentice  but  the  king's  m^ 
jects.  In  which  statute  is  said,  that  in  nine  aemsl 
places  there  is  to  be  found  this  contcKt  tf  vocds^ 
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**  aliens  born  out  of  the  king's  obedience ;"  which  is 
pregnant,  say  they,  and  doth  imply  that  there  be 
aliens  bom  within  the  king's  obedience.  Touching 
this  inferenee,  I  have  beard  it  said,  '*  qui  heeret  in 
iitera«  hsret  in  cortice ;"  but  this  is  not  worthy  the 
Tiame  of  eortexy  it  is  but  musctM  cariicis,  the  moss 
of  the  bark.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  statute 
meant  to  speak  clearly  and  without  equivocation, 
and  to  a  common  understanding.  Now  then  there  are 
aHens  in  common  reputation,  and  aliens  in  precise 
coDstmction  of  law ;  the  statute  then  meaning  not 
to  comprehend  Irishmen,  or  Jerseymen,  or  Calais- 
txkeo,  for  explanation'  sake,  lest  the  word  alien  might 
be  extended  to  them  in  a  vulgar  acceptance,  added 
tlioce  farther  words,  '*  bom  out  of  the  king's  obedi- 
ence." Nay,  what  if  we  should  say,  that  those 
words,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  speech,  are 
no  words  of  difTerence  or  limitation,  but  of  declara- 
tioa  or  description  of  an  alien,  as  if  it  had  been  said 
with  a  videlicet,  aliens ;  that  is,  such  as  are  bom  out 
of  the  king's  obedience?  they  cannot  put  us  from 
that  constraction.  But  sure  I  am,  if  the  bark  makes 
for  them,  the  pith  makes  for  us ;  for  the  privilege 
of  liberty  which  the  statute  means  to  deny  to  aliens 
of  entertaining  apprentices,  is  denied  to  none  born 
within  the  king's  obedience,  call  them  ahens  or 
what  you  wilL  And  therefore  by  their  reason,  a 
poigt^matus  of  Scotland  shall  by  that  statute  keep 
what  stranger  apprentices  he  will,  and  so  is  put  in 
the  degree  of  an  English.  The  third  statute  out  of 
which  inference  is  made,  is  the  statute  of  14  E.  III. 
cap.  solo,  which  hath  been  said  to  be  our  very  case : 
and  I  am  of  that  opinion  too,  but  directly  the  other 
waj.  Therefore  to  open  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
that  statute :  After  that  the  title  to  the  crown  of 
France  was  devolute  to  K.  £.  III.  and  that  he  had 
changed  his  style,  changed  his  arms,  changed  his 
seal,  as  bis  Majesty  hath  done,  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
laody  saith  the  statute,  conceived  a  fear  that  the 
realm  of  England  might  become  subject  to  the  realm 
of  France,  or  to  the  king  as  king  of  France.  And 
(  will  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  double  fear,  that 
it  should  become  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
They  had  this  reason  of  fear ;  Normandy  had  con- 
quered England,  Normandy  was  feudal  of  France, 
therefore  because  the  superior  seigniory  of  France 
was  now  united  in  right  with  the  tenancy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  that  England,  in  regard  of  the  conquest, 
might  be  taken  as  a  perquisite  to  Normandy,  they 
had  probable  reason  to  fear  that  the  kingdom  of 
England  might  be  drawn  to  be  subject  to  the  realm 
of  France.  The  other  fear,  that  England  might 
become  subject  to  the  king  as  king  of  France,  grew 
no  doubt  of  this  foresight,  that  the  kings  of  England 
might  be  like  to  make  their  mansion  and  seat  of 
their  estate  in  France,  in  regard  of  the  climate, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  thereby  the 
kingdom  of  England  might  be  governed  by  the  king's 
mandates  and  precepts  issuing  as  from  the  king  of 
Prance.  But  they  will  say,  whatsoever  the  occa- 
sion was,  here  you  have  the  difference  authorized 
of  subjection  to  a  king  generally,  and  subjection  to 
a  king  as  king  of  a  certain  kingdom  :  but  to  this  I 
give  an  answer  threefold  : 
vou  L.  2  u 


First,  it  presseth  not  the  question  :  for  doth  any 
man  say  that  a  post-natus  of  Scotland  is  naturahzed 
in  England,  because  he  is  a  subject  of  the  king  as 
king  of  England  ?  No,  but  generally  because  he  is 
the  king's  subject. 

Secondly,  the  scope  of  this  law  is  to  make  a 
distinction  between  crown  and  crown;  but  the  scope 
of  their  argument  is  to  make  a  difference  between 
crown  and  person.  Lastly,  this  statute,  as  I  said, 
is  our  very  case  retorted  against  them ;  for  this  is  a 
direct  statute  of  separation,  which  presupposeth  that 
the  common  law  had  made  an  union  of  the  crowns 
in  some  degree,  by  virtue  of  the  union  in  the  king's 
person  :  if  this  statute  had  not  been  made  to  stop 
and  cross  the  course  of  the  common  law  in  that 
point,  as  if  Scotland  now  should  be  suitors  to  the 
king,  that  an  act  might  pass  to  like  effect,  and  upon 
like  fear.  And  therefore  if  you  will  make  good 
your  distinction  in  this  present  case,  show  us  a  sta- 
tute for  that  But  I  hope  you  can  show  no  statute 
of  separation  between  England  and  Scotland.  And 
if  any  man  say  that  this  was  a  statute  declaratory 
of  the  common  law,  he  doth  not  mark  how  that  is 
penned :  for  after  a  kind  of  historical  declaration 
in  the  preamble,  that  England  was  never  subject  to 
France,  the  body  of  the  act  was  penned  thus:  '*  The 
king  doth  grant  and  establish  ;*'  which  are  words 
merely  introductive  nov(B  legis,  as  if  the  king  gave  a 
charter  of  franchise,  and  did  invest,  by  a  donative, 
the  subjects  of  England  with  a  new  privilege  or 
exemption,  which  by  the  common  law  they  had  not. 

To  come  now  to  the  book-cases  which  they  put : 
which  I  will  couple  together,  because  they  receive 
one  joint  answer. 

The  first  is  42 E.  III.  fol.  where  the  book  saith, 
exception  was  taken  that  the  plaintiff  was  born  in 
Scotland  at  Ross,  out  of  the  allegiance  of  England. 

The  next  is  22  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  Adrian's  case ; 
where  it  is  pleaded  that  a  woman  was  born  at  Bru- 
ges,  out  of  the  allegiance  of  England. 

The  third  is  13  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol.  300,  where  the 
case  begins  thus :  **  Doctor  Story  qui  notorie  dig- 
noscitur  esse  subditus  regni  Angliee."  In  all  these 
three,  say  they,  that  is  pleaded,  that  the  party  is 
subject  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  not  of  the 
king  of  England. 

To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  be 
not  the  pleas  at  large,  but  the  words  of  the  reporter, 
who  speaks  compendiously  and  narratively,  and  not 
according  to  the  solemn  words  of  the  pleading.  If 
you  find  a  case  put,  that  it  is  pleaded  a  man  was 
seised  in  fee-simple,  you  will  not  infer  upon  that, 
that  the  words  of  the  pleading  were  in  Jeodo  itim- 
plici,  but  sibi  ei  htpredibus  sttis.  But  show  mo 
some  precedent  of  a  pleading  at  large,  of  **  natus  sub 
ligeantia  regni  Angliai;"  for  whereas  Mr.  Walter 
Hdid  that  pleadings  are  variable  in  this  point,  he 
would  fain  bring  it  to  that ;  but  there  is  no  such 
matter ;  for  the  pleadings  are  constant  and  uniform 
in  this  point :  they  may  vary  in  the  word  Jidex  or 
ligeanlia,  or  obedientia,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances }  but  in  the  form  of  regni  and  regis  they 
vary  not ;  neither  can  there,  as  I  am  persuaded,  be 
any  one  instance  showed  forth  to  the  contrary.    See 
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9  EHe.  4,  BAggot's  Attise,  fol.  7i  where  the  pleading 
at  large  is  entered  in  the  book ;  there  you  have 
"  alienigena  natus  extra  ligeantiam  domini  regis 
Anglis/'  See  the  precedents  in  the  book  of 
entries,  pi.  ?,  and  two  other  places,  for  there  be  no 
more :  and  there  you  shall  find  still  *'  sub  ligeantia 
domini  regis,"  or  *<  extra  ligeantiam  domini  regis." 
And  therefore  the  forms  of  pleading,  which  are 
things  so  reverend,  and  are  indeed  towards  the 
reasons  of  the  law,  as  palma,  and  pugnus,  contain* 
ing  the  reason  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  dis* 
played,  they  make  all  for  us.  And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and  say, 
"ilicet  obruimur  numero."  For  you  have  22  Ass. 
pi.  25,  27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shell's  case,  pi.  48,  14 
H.  IV.  fol.  19,  3  H.  VI.  fol.  35,  6  H.  VIII.  in  my 
lord  Dyer,  fol.  2.  In  all  these  books  the  very  words 
of  the  reporters  have  "the  allegiance  of  the  king," 
and  not,  the  allegiance  of  England.  And  the  book 
in  the  24  Edw.  III.  which  is  your  best  book,  although 
while  it  is  tossed  at  the  bar,  you  have  sometimes  the 
words  "  allegiance  of  England,"  yet  when  it  comes 
to  Thorp,  chief  justice,  to  give  the  rule,  he  saith, 
"  we  will  be  certified  by  the  roll,  whether  Scotland 
be  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king."  Nay,  that 
farther  form  of  pleading  beateth  down  your  opinion : 
That  it  sufiUceth  not  to  say  that  he  is  bom  out  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  king,  and  stay  there,  but  he 
must  show  in  the  affirmative  under  the  allegiance 
of  what  king  or  state  he  was  bom.  The  reason 
whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may  appear  whether 
he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  that  in  a  real  action 
is  all  one  :  nor  it  cannot  be  because  issue  shall  be 
taken  thereupon ;  for  the  issue  must  arise  on  the 
other  side  upon  indigena  pleaded  and  traversed. 
And  therefore  it  can  have  no  other  reason,  but  to 
apprize  the  court  more  certainly,  that  the  country 
of  the  birth  is  none  of  those  that  are  subject  to  the 
king.  As  for  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impossible 
to  be  tried,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering ;  for 
the  venire  facicut  shall  go  either  where  the  natural 
birth  is  laid,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it 
be  laid  according  to  the  tmth,  it  shall  be  tried 
where  the  action  is  brought,  otherwise  you  fall  upon 
a  main  rock,  that  breaketh  your  argument  in  pieces ; 
for  how  should  the  birth  of  an  Irishman  be  tried,  or 
of  a  Jerseyman  P  nay,  how  should  the  birth  of  a 
subject  be  tried,  that  is  bora  of  English  parents  in 
Spain  or  Florence,  or  any  part  of  the  world  ?  For 
to  all  these  the  like  objection  of  trial  may  be  made, 
because  they  are  within  no  counties:  and  this  re- 
ceives no  answer.  And  therefore  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  second  main  argument. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  say  they,  "Cum  duo 
jura,"  etc.  when  two  rights  do  meet  in  one  person, 
there  is  no  confusion  of  them,  but  they  remain  still 
in  the  eye  of  law  distinct,  as  if  they  were  in  several 
persons :  and  they  bring  examples  of  one  man 
bishop  of  two  sees,  or  one  person  that  is  rector  of 
two  churches.  They  say  this  unity  in  the  bishop 
or  the  rector  doth  not  create  any  privity  between 
the  parishioners  or  dioceseners,  more  than  if  there 
were  several  bishops,  or  several  persons.  This  rule 
1  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be  a  rule  not  of  the  civil 


law  only  but  of  common  reason,  bat  recetvcth  no 
forced  or  coined,  bat  a  true  and  aound  diatinetioo  or 
limitation,  which  is,  that  it  evermore  failcth  and  da- 
ceiveth  in  cases  where  thera  Is  any  vigour  or  oper- 
ation of  the  natural  person  f  fbr  generally  in  cor- 
porations the  natural  body  is  but  gujfuleimemtmm 
corporis  corporatif  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  uphold  and 
bear  out  the  corporate  body ;  but  otherwise  it  k  is 
the  case  of  the  crown,  as  shall  be  manifestly  proved 
in  due  place.  But  to  show  that  this  mle  receiveth 
this  distinction,  I  will  put  but  two  oases ;  the  sCatnte 
of  21  H.  VIIL  ordaineth  that  a  marquis  may  retain 
six  chaplains  qualified,  a  lord  treasurer  of  EngUod 
four,  a  privy^counsellor  three.  The  lord  treasurer 
Paulet  was  marquis  of  Winchester,  lord  trensurer  of 
England,  and  privy^counsellor,  all  at  once.  The 
question  was,  whether  he  should  qualify  thirteen 
chaplains  P  Now  by  the  rule  *<Cum  duo  juTm**  he 
should ;  but  adjudged,  he  should  not  And  the  reaees 
was,  because  the  attendance  of  chaplains  eonoeraed 
and  respected  his  natural  person ;  he  had  but  one 
soul,  though  he  had  three  offices.  The  other  osc 
which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage.  A  man 
doth  homage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held  of  die 
manor  of  Dale ;  there  descendeth  unto  htm  after- 
wards a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale,  which 
manor  of  Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  sane 
lord.  Now  by  the  rule  "  Cum  duo  Jura,**  he  dioold 
do  homage  again,  two  tenancies  and  two  seignioriei, 
though  but  one  tenant  and  one  lord,  **  mqmm  est 
ac  si  esset  in  duobus  :"  but  ruled  that  he  should  not 
do  homage  again :  nay  in  the  case  of  the  king  be 
shall  not  pay  a  second  respect  of  homage,  as  upon 
grave  and  deliberate  consideration  it  was  resolved, 
24  Hen.  VIIL  and  usus  scaccarii,  as  there  Is  said, 
accordingly.  And  the  reason  is  no  other  hot  becanse 
when  a  man  is  swom  to  his  lord,  he  cannot  be  awsn 
over  again :  he  hath  but  one  conscienee,  and  the  elw 
ligation  of  this  oath  trencheth  between  the  natural 
person  of  the  tenant  and  the  natural  person  of  the 
lord.  And  certainly  the  case  of  homage  and  tenure, 
and  of  homage  liege,  which  is  one  case,  are  things 
of  a  near  nature,  save  that  the  one  is  much  inferipr 
to  the  other ;  Imt  it  is  good  to  behold  these  great 
matters  of  state  in  cases  of  lower  element,  as  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  used  to  be  in  a  pail  of  water- 

The  third  main  argument  coAtaineth  certain  sup- 
posed inconveniences,  which  may  ensne  of  a  general 
naturalization  ipso  jure,  of  which  kind  three  hare 
been  specially  remembered. 

The  first  is  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  king  upon 
letters  of  denization  and  puirhases  of  aliens. 

The  second  is  the  concourse  of  Scotsmen  in^'^ 
this  kingdom,  to  the  enfeebling  of  that  reaho  <rf 
Scotland  in  people,  and  the  impoverishing  of  this 
realm  of  England  in  wealth. 

The  third  is,  that  the  reason  of  this  case  ctayeth 
not  withiti  the  compass  of  the  present  case;  for 
although  it  were  some  reason  that  Scotsmen  wwe 
naturalized,  being  people  of  the  same  idand  awHsft- 
guage,  yet  the  reason  which  we  urge,  wbkh  U,  Ihst 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  king,  may  be  ap|iBtd  H 
persons  every  way  more  estranged  Ttcm  ittthiyitlKy 
are ;  as  if  in  future  time,  in  the  king^^ 
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there  should  be  a  match  with  Spain,  and  the  domi- 
OTon&  of  Spain  should  be  united  with  the  crown  of 
England,  by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West 
Indies  should  be  naturalised;  which  are  people 
not  only  aiieriu$  ^oii,  but  atterius  cobH, 

To  these  conceits  of  inconvenience,  how  easy  is  it 
to  give  answer,  and  how  weak  they  are  in  them- 
fclves,  1  think  no  man  that  doth  attentively  ponder 
them  can  doubt :  for  how  small  revenue  can  arise  of 
8Qch  denizations,  and  how  honourable  were  it  for 
the  king  Co  take  escheats  of  his  subjects,  as  if  they 
were  foreigners,  for  seisure  of  aliens'  lands  are  in 
rfgard  the  king  hath  no  hold  or  command  of  their 
persons  and  services,  every  one  may  perceive.  And 
for  the  confluence  of  Scotsmen,  I  think,  we  all  con- 
ceive the  spring-tide  is  past  at  the  king's  first 
cotnfng  in.  And  yet  we  see  very  few  families  of 
ibero  throughout  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England. 
And  for  the  naturalising  of  the  Indies,  we  can  readily 
help  that,  when  the  case  comes ;  for  we  can  make 
an  act  of  parliament  of  separation  if  we  like  not 
thnr  consort  But  these  being  reasons  politic,  and 
not  legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in  parliament,  but 
before  a  judgmentseat,  I  will  not  meddle  with  them, 
especially  since  I  have  one  answer  which  avoids 
and  confounds  all  their  objections  in  law  ;  whieh  is, 
(fast  the  very  self-same  objections  do  hold  in  coun- 
tries purchased  by  conquest.  For  in  subjects  ob- 
tained by  conquest,  it  were  more  profit  to  indenizate 
by  the  poll  5  in  subjects  obt^iined  by  conquest,  they 
may  come  in  too  fast.  And  if  king  Henry  VII. 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
whereby  the  crown  of  England  had  obtained  the 
Indies  by  conquest  or  occupation,  all  the  Indies  had 
J»een  naturalized  by  the  confession  of  the  adverse 
part.  And  therefore  since  it  is  confessed,  that  sub- 
jects obtained  by  conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that 
all  these  objections  are  common  and  indifferent,  as 
wen  to  case  of  conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these 
objections  are  in  themselves  destroyed. 

And  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow  that 
distinction  of  descent  and  conquest.  Plato  saith 
wen,  the  strongest  of  all  authorities  is,  if  a  man  can 
allege  the  authority  of  his  adversary  against  him- 
«lf :  we  do  urge  the  confession  of  the  other  side, 
that  they  confessed  the  Irish  are  naturalized ;  that 
they  confess  the  subjects  of  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  and  Berwick,  to  be  naturalized,  and  the 
wbjecis  of  Calais  and  Tonrnay,  when  they  were 
Rnglish,  were  naturalized ;  as  you  may  find  in  the 
5  KHz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the  question  put  to  the  judges 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  loM  keeper. 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which 
\%  new  coined,  and  is,  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  persons  that  use  it ;  for  they  are  driven 
to  it  **  tanquam  ad  ulHmum  refugium;"  but  the 
♦difference  itself,)  it  is,  I  say,  full  of  ignorance  and 
trror.  And  therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  the  sup- 
ports of  this  difference,  they  allege  four  reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  countries  of  conquest  are  made 
parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  acquired  by  the 
wms  and  treasure  of  England.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  it  were  a  very  strange  argument,  that  if  I  wax 
rich  upon  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  upon  the  revenue 
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thereof  purchase  a  close  by  it,  that  it  should  make 
that  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Dale.  But  I  will  set 
this  new  learning  on  ground  with  a  question  or  case 
put.  For  I  oppose  them  that  hold  this  opinion  with 
this  question.  If  the  king  should  conquer  any  foreign 
country  by  an  army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen,  as  it  is  like,  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it 
will  be,  I  demand.  Whether  this  country  conquered 
shall  be  naturalized  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, because  it  was  purchased  by  the  joint  arms  of 
both  ?  and  if  yea,  Whether  any  man  will  think  it 
reasonable,  that  such  subjects  be  naturalized  in  both 
kingdoms  ,*  the  one  kingdom  not  being  naturalized 
towards  the  other  ?  These  are  the  intricate  conse- 
quences of  conceits.  • 

A  second  reason  they  allege  is,  that  countries 
won  by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  which  countries  patrimonial  are  not,  and 
that  the  law  doth  draw  the  allegiance,  and  allegi- 
ance naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argument, 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  law, 
somewhat  hath  been  already  spoken,  and  full  answer 
shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it.  But  in  this 
place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  minor  proposi- 
tion is  false ;  that  is,  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
not  superinduced  upon  any  country  by  conquest ;  but 
that  the  old  laws  remain  until  the  king  by  his  procla- 
mation or  letters  patent  declare  other  laws,  and  then 
if  he  will  he  may  declare  laws  which  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant, and  differing  from  the  laws  of  England. 
And  hereof  many  ancient  precedents  and  records  may 
be  showed,  that  the  reason  why  Ireland  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  England  is  not  ipso  jure  upon  conquest,  - 
but  grew  by  a  charter  of  king  John;  and  that 
extended  but  to  so  much  as  was  then  in  the  king's 
possession ;  for  there  are  records  in  the  time  of 
king  E.  I.  and  II.  of  divers  particular  grants  to  sun- 
dry subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs,  that  they 
might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  England. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic  neces- 
sity of  intermixture  of  people  in  case  of  subjection 
by  conquest,  to  remove  alienations  of  mind,  and  to 
secure  the  state;  which  holdeth  not  in  case  of  de- 
scent. Here  I  perceive  Mr.  Walter  hath  read  some- 
what in  matter  of  state ;  and  so  have  I  likewise ; 
though  we  may  both  quickly  lose  ourselves  in  causes 
of  this  nature.  I  find  by  the  best  opinions,  that 
there  be  two  means  to  assure  and  retain  in  obedi- 
ence countries  conquered,  both  very  differing,  almost 
in  extremes,  the  one  towards  the  other. 

The  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  people, 
and  transplantation  of  families,  which  Mr.  Walter 
spoke  of;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman  manner : 
but  this  is  like  an  old  reHc,  much  reverenced  and 
almost  never  used.  But  the  other,  which  is  the  modem 
manner,  and  almost  wholly  in  practice  and  use,  is  by 
garrisons  and  citadels,  and  lists  or  companies  of  men 
of  war,  and  other  like  matters  of  terror  and  bridle. 

To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  little  used,  it  is 
true  that  naturalization  doth  conduce,  but  to  the 
latter  it  is  utterly  opposite,  as  putting  too  great  pride 
and  means  to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant  to  be 
kept  short  and  low.    And  yet  in  the  very  first  case, 
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of  the  Roman  proceeding,  naturalization  did  never 
follow  by  conquest,  during  all  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  was  ever  conferred  by  charters, 
or  donations,  sometimes  to  cities  and  towns,  some- 
times to  particular  persons,  and  sometimes  to  nations, 
until  the  time  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  and  the  law 
"  In  orbe  Romano:''  and  that  law  or  constitution 
is  not  referred  to  title  of  conquest  and  arms  only, 
but  to  all  other  titles ;  as  by  the  donation  and  testa- 
ment of  kings,  by  submission  and  dedition  of  states, 
or  the  like  :  so  as  this  difference  was  as  strange  to 
them  as  to  us.  And  certainly  I  suppose  it  will  sound 
strangely  in  the  hearing  of  foreign  nations,  that  the 
law  of  England  should  ipno  facto  naturalize  subjects 
gf  conquests,  and  should  not  naturalize  subjects 
which  grow  unto  the  king  by  descent :  that  is,  that 
it  should  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  natural- 
ization upon  such  as  cannot  at  the  first  but  bear  hatred 
and  rancour  to  the  state  of  England,  and  have  bad 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  should  deny  the  like  benefit  to  those  that  are 
conjoined  with  them  by  a  more  amiable  mean ;  and 
that  the  law  of  England  should  confer  naturalization 
upon  slaves  and  vassals,  for  people  conquered  are 
no  better  in  the  beginning,  and  should  deny  it  to 
freemen :  I  say,  it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,  of 
what  complexion  the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that 
breedeth  such  differences.  But  there  is  little  danger 
of  such  scandals ;  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the 
law  of  England  never  knew. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in 
case  of  conquest  the  territory  united  can  never  be 
separated  again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is  a 
possibility ;  if  his  Majesty's  line  should  fail,  the 
kingdoms  may  sever  again  to  their  respective  heirs ; 
As  in  the  case  of  8  Hen.  VI.  where  it  is  said,  that 
if  land  descend  to  a  man  from  the  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent  issuing  out  of  it  from 
an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  if  the  party 
die  without  issue,  the  rent  is  revived.  As  to  this 
reason,  I  know  well  the  continuance  of  the  king's 
line  is  no  less  dear  to  those  that  allege  the  reason, 
than  to  us  that  confute  it  So  as  I  do  not  blame  the 
passing  of  the  reason :  but  it  is  answered  with  no 
great  difficulty  ^  for,  first,  the  law  doth  never  respect 
remote  and  foreign  possibilities,  as  notably  appeared 
in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  and 
Houlford  in  the  exchequer,  where  one  in  the  re- 
mainder, to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant  in  tail  from  suf- 
fering a  common  recovery,  granted  his  remainder  to 
the  king ;  and  because  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it 
out  again  without  charge  or  trouble  when  his  turn 
was  served,  he  limited  it  to  the  king  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail.  Question  grew,  whether  this  grant 
of  remainder  were  good,  yea  or  no.  And  it  is  said 
to  be  frivolous  and  void,  because  it  could  never  by 
any  possibility  execute;  for  tenant  in  tail  cannot 
surrender ;  and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  likewise 
ceased.  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  it  might  execute,  which  was  thus : 
Put  case,  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into  reli- 
gion, having  no  issue;  then  the  remainder  should 
execute,  and  the  king  should  hold  the  land  during 
the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  notwithstanding  his 


civil  death.  But  the  court  una  voc€  exploded  tbii 
reason,  and  said,  that  monasteries  were  doini,  tad 
entries  into  religion  gone,  and  they  must  be  opagui 
ere  this  could  be ;  and  that  the  law  did  not  retpeci 
such  remote  and  foreign  possibilities.  And  fo«c 
may  hold  this  for  the  like :  for  I  think  we  al)  bo;< 
that  neither  of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  kt 
monasteries  to  be  restored,  or  for  king's  line  to  &iL 
But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  poMibiHty  fobs* 
quent,  remote  or  not  remote,  doth  Qot  alter  the  ofcr- 
ation  of  law  for  the  present  For  that  tfaoald  U., 
as  if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  you  put.  you  shuiki 
say,  that  in  regard  that  the  rent  may  be  seve red«  it 
should  be  said  to  be  in  esse  in  the  mean  time,  aai 
should  be  grantable ;  which  is  clearly  otberaue. 
And  so  in  the  principal  case,  if  that  should  br, 
which  God  of  his  goodness  forbid,  "  ceasanfe  cam 
cessat  effectus,"  the  benefit  of  naturalisation  Cor  the 
time  to  come  is  dissolved.  But  that  altereth  not  (be 
operation  of  the  law ;  **  rebus  sic  staDtibos.**  An! 
therefore  I  conclude,  that  this  difference  is  bot  t  de* 
vice  fiill  of  weakness  and  ignorance ;  and  that  then 
is  one  and  the  same  reason  of  natoralixing  tnbieen 
by  descent,  and  subjects  by  conquest ;  and  thai  u 
the  union  in  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  thcfvfot 
that  the  case  of  Scotland  is  as  clear  aa  that  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  that  grant  the  one  cannot  dmj  thr 
other.  And  so  I  conclude  the  aecond  part,  touchui;; 
confotation. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  pan. 
your  lordships  cannot  but  know  many  of  them  taafi 
be  already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we  hare  msde 
to  the  objections.  For  "  cormptto  unius>  gcaeratio 
alterius,"  holds  as  well  in  aiguments,  aa  in  nttorv. 
the  destruction  of  an  objection  begets  a  proot  Ba: 
nevertheless  I  will  avoid  all  iteration,  lest  t  sbvnk 
seem  either  to  distract  your  memories,  or  to  abs^ 
your  patience ;  but  will  hold  myself  only  to  tbe*- 
proofs  which  stand  substantially  of  themselvesr  oi. 
are  not  intermixed  with  matter  of  confutatioii.  I  vJi 
therefore  prove  unto  your  lordships  tbatthe/w»f  a»<** 
of  Scotland  is  by  the  law  of  England  natural,  aai 
ought  so  to  be  adjudged,  by  three  eoarsea  of  jmi 

1 .  First,  upon  point  of  favour  of  law.. 

2.  Secondly,  upon  reasons  and  authorilj  of  Uv. 

3.  And  lastly,  upon  former  precedents  and  ex- 
amples. 

1 .  Favour  of  law ,  what  mean  I  by  that  ?  The 
law  is  equal,  and  favoureth  not.  It  is  tmc^  au 
persons  ;  but  things  or  matters  it  doth  favour.  1« 
it  not  a  common  principle,  that  the  law  &ToufNb 
three  things,  life,  liberty,  and  dower?  And  mha 
is  the  reason  of  this  favour  P  This,  becanse  our  J»« 
is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  And  ibevr 
three  things  do  fiow  from  the  law  of  nature,  fit- 
servation  of  life  natural ;  liberty  whidi  erery  be«t  cr 
bird  seeketh  and  affecteth  naturally ;  the  soetcty  of 
man  and  wife,  whereof  dower  is  the  reward  aalwai^ 
It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour  liberty  so  higlih»«) 
a  man  shall  enfranchise  his  bondman  when  he  thic^- 
eth  not  of  it,  by  granting  to  him  lands  «c  i 
and  is  the  reason  of  it  **  quia  natura  omnes  I 
erant  liberi;"  and  that  servitude  or  villena^  A**t 
cross  and  abridge  the  law  of  natiirv  '     And  tUnh 
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not  the  self-Mine  reason  hold  in  the  present  case  ? 
For,  my  lords,  by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  in  the 
world  are  naturalized  one  towards  another;  they 
were  all  made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of  one  breath 
of  God ;  they  had  the  same  common  parents :  nay, 
at  the  first  they  were,  as  the  Scripture  showeth, 
"  unitia  labii,"  or  one  language,  until  the  curse ; 
which  curse,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  present  case  is 
exempted  from.  It  was  ciril  and  national  laws  that 
brought  in  these  words,  and  differences,  of  civig  and 
exierus,  alien  and  native.  And  therefore  because 
they  tend  to  abridge  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  fa- 
Toureth  not  them,  but  takes  them  strictly  ;  even  as 
our  law  hath  an  excellent  rule.  That  customs  of 
towns  and  boroughs  shall  be  taken  and  construed 
strictly  and  precisely,  because  they  do  abridge  and 
derogate  from  the  law  of  the  land.  So  by  the  same 
reason  all  national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be  taken 
strictly  and  hardly  in  any  point  wherein  they  abridge, 
and  derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Whereupon 
I  conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the  law 
for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  luce  ctartu*. 
And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  as  I  think  no 
man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it  to  be  at 
least  doubtful,  then  ought  your  lordships,  under 
yoor  correction  be  it  spoken,  to  pronounce  for  us  be- 
cause of  the  favour  of  the  law.  Farthermore,  as  the 
law  of  England  must  favour  naturalization  as  a 
branch  of  the  law  of  nature,  so  it  appears  manifestly, 
that  it  doth  favour  it  accordingly.  For  is  it  not 
mttch  to  make  a  subject  naturalized  ?  By  the  law 
of  England,  it  should  suffice,  either  place  or  parents, 
if  he  be  bom  in  England  it  is  no  matter  though  his 
parents  be  Spaniards,  or  what  you  will.  On  the 
other  aide,  if  he  be  bom  of  EngUsh  parents  it  skill- 
eth  not  though  he  be  bom  in  Spain,  or  in  any 
other  place  •  in  the  world.  In  such  sort  doth  the 
law  of  England  open  her  lap  to  receive  in  people  to 
he  naturalized ;  which  indeed  showeth  the  wisdom 
and  excellent  composition  of  our  law,  and  that  it  is 
the  law  of  a  warlike  and  magnanimous  nation  fit  for 
empire.  For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that  such 
kind  of  estates  have  been  ever  hberal  in  point  of 
natundization ;  whereas  merchant-like  and  envious 
cvt&tes  have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  joined  with  authorities,  I 
do  first  observe  to  your  lordships  that  our  assertion  or 
affirmation  is  simple  and  plain :  that  it  suflUceth  to 
natoralization,  that  there  be  one  king,  and  that  the 
party  be  '*  natus  ad  fidem  regis,"  agreeable  to  the 
definition  of  Littleton,  which  is :  Alien  is  he  which 
is  bom  out  of  the  allegiance  of  our  lord  the  king. 
They  of  the  other  aide  speak  of  respects,  and  quoadf 
and  quatenus,  and  such  subtilties  and  distinctions. 
To  maintain  therefore  our  assertion,  I  will  use  three 
kinds  of  proof. 

The  first  is,  that  allegiance  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  because  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  more 
large  and  spacious,  and  hath  a  greater  latitude  and 
comprehension  than  the  law  or  the  kingdom.  And 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  dependency  of  that  without 
the  which  it  may  of  itself  subsist. 

The  second  proof  which  1  will  use  is,  that  the 


natural  body  of  the  king  hath  an  operation  and  in- 
fluence into  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body 
politic  hath  upon  his  body  natural ;  and  therefore 
that  although  his  body  politic  of  king  of  England, 
and  his  body  politic  of  king  of  Scotland,  be  several 
and  distinct,  yet  nevertheless  his  natural  person, 
which  is  one,  hath  an  operation  upon  both,  and 
createth  a  privity  between  them. 

And  the  third  proof  is  the  binding  text  of  five 
several  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest, 
that  the  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and  di- 
mension than  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  consist 
by  the  laws  merely ;  because  it  began  before  laws 
it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour  where 
laws  are  suspended  and  have  not  their  force.  That 
it  is  more  ancient  than  law;  appeareth  by  that  which 
was  spoken  in  the  beginning  by  way  of  inducement, 
where  I  did  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  the  ori- 
ginal age  of  kingdoms  was  governed  by  natural 
equity,  that  kings  were  more  ancient  than  law- 
givers, that  the  first  submissions  were  simple,  and 
upon  confidence  to  the  person  of  kings,  and  that  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  to  hereditary  monarchies  can 
no  more  be  said  to  consist  by  laws  than  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  parents. 

That  allegiance  continueth  after  laws,  I  will 
only  put  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two 
great  judges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them 
now  with  God :  which  was ;  That  if  a  king  of 
England  should  be  expulsed  his  kingdom,  and  some 
particular  subjects  should  follow  him  in  flight  or 
exile  in  foreign  parts,  and  any  of  them  there  should 
conspire  his  death  ;  that,  upon  his  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  such  a  subject  might  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land be  proceeded  with  for  treason  committed  and 
perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had  no  kingdom,  and 
in  place  where  the  law  did  not  bind. 

That  allegiance  is  in  vigour  and  force  where  the 
power  of  law  hath  a  cessation,  appeareth  notably  in 
time  of  wars,  for  "  silent  leges  inter  arma."  And 
yet  the  sovereignty  and  imperial  power  of  the  king 
is  so  far  from  being  then  extinguished  or  suspended, 
as  contrariwise  it  is  raised  and  made  more  absolute ; 
for  then  he  may  proceed  by  his  supreme  authority, 
and  martial  law,  without  observing  formalities  of  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom.  And  therefore  whosoever 
speaketh  of  laws,  and  the  king's  power  by  laws,  and 
the  subject's  obedience  or  allegiance  to  laws,  speak 
but  of  one  half  of  the  crown.  For  Bracton,  out  of 
Justinian,  doth  truly  define  the  crown  to  consist  of 
laws  and  arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with  the 
latter  whereof  the  law  doth  not  intermeddle  :  so  as 
where  it  is  much  spoken,  that  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land are  under  one  law,  and  the  subjects  of  Scotland 
are  under  another  law,  it  is  true  at  Edinburgh  or 
Stirling,  or  again  in  London  or  York ;  but  if  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotsmen  meet  in  an  army  royal  beforo 
Calais,  I  hope,  then,  they  are  under  one  law.  So 
likewise  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of 
peregrination  :  If  a  king  of  England  travel  or  pass 
through  foreign  territories,  yet  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects  foUoweth  him  :  as  appeareth  in  that  notable 
case  which  is  reported  in  Fleta,  where  one  of  the 
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train  of  king  Edward  I.  as  he  passed  through  France 
from  the  Holy  Land,  embezzled  some  silver  plate  at 
Paris,  and  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime 
by  the  French  king's  counsel  at  law,  ratione  solif 
and  demanded  likewise  by  the  officers  of  king  Ed- 
ward ratione  personcB ;  and  after  much  solemnity, 
contestation,  and  interpleading,  it  was  ruled  and 
determined  for  king  Edward,  and  the  party  tried  and 
judged  before  the  knight  marshal  of  the  king's 
house,  and  hanged  after  the  English  law,  and  exe- 
cution in  St.  Germain's  meadows.  And  so  much  for 
my  first  proof. 

For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  from  the 
true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  king's  several  capa- 
cities ;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion 
do  in  effect  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the  king's 
natural  capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  his  politic.  And  therefore  I  will  first 
prove  to  your  lordships,  that  his  two  capacities  are 
in  no  sort  confounded.  And  secondly,  that  as  his 
capacity  politic  worketh  so  upon  his  natural  person, 
as  it  makes  it  differ  from  all  other  the  natural  per- 
sons of  his  subjects ;  so  e  conversOf  his  natural  body 
worketh  so  upon  his  politic,  as  the  corporation  of 
the  crown  utterly  differeth  from  all  other  corpora- 
tions within  the  realm. 

For  the  first,  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words 
which  I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy,  where 
the  question  was,  whether  the  grants  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI,  for  duchy  lands  should  be  avoided  in  point 
of  nonage  ?  The  case,  as  your  lordships  know  well, 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden  as  the  general  resolu- 
tion of  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  the  king's 
learned  counsel,  Kouswell  the  solicitor  only  excepted; 
there  I  find  the  said  words.  Comment,  fol.  215. 
"  There  is  in  the  king  not  a  body  natural  alone,  nor 
a  body  politic  alone,  but  a  body  natural  and  politic 
together  :"  "  corpus  corporatum  in  corpore  naturali, 
et  corpus  naturale  in  corpore  corporato."  The  like 
I  find  in  the  great  case  of  the  lord  Berkley  set  down 
by  the  same  reporter.  Comment  fol.  234.  "  Though 
there  be  in  the  king  two  bodies,  and  that  those  two 
bodies  are  conjoined,  yet  are  they  by  no  means  con- 
founded the  one  by  the  other." 

Now  then  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  inter- 
course, as  I  may  term  it,  or  influence,  or  communi- 
cation of  qualities,  that  these  bodies  have  the  one 
upon  the  other :  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  en- 
dueth  the  natural  person  of  the  king  with  these 
perfections:  That  the  king  in  law  shaU  never  be 
said  to  be  within  age :  that  his  blood  shall  never  be 
corrupted :  and  that  if  he  were  attainted  before,  the 
very  assumption  of  the  crown  purgeth  it.  That  the 
king  shall  not  take  but  by  matter  of  record,  although 
he  take  in  his  natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail. 
That  his  body  in  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were 
immortal ;  for  there  is  no  death  of  the  king  in  law, 
but  a  demise,  as  it  is  termed :  with  many  other  the 
like  privileges  and  differences  from  other  natural 
persons  too  long  to  rehearse,  the  rather  because  the 
question  laboureth  not  in  that  part  But  on  the 
contrary  part  let  us  see  what  operations  the  king's 
natural  person  hath  upon  his  crown  and  body  politic : 
of  which  the  chiefest  and  greatest  is,  that  it  causeth 


the  crown  to  go  by  descent,  which  is  a  Ihing  tlnttif{c 
and  contrary  to  the  course  of  all  corporaltoBii»  wbk^ 
evermore  take  in  succession,  and  not  by  descent;  fior 
no  man  can  show  me  in  all  the  corporatkmB  of  fisf^ 
land,  of  what  nature  soever,  whether  thej  coobA  of 
one  person,  or  of  many  ;  or  whether  tbey  be  teap»> 
ral  or  ecclesiastical,  any  one  takes  to  him  sod  kit 
heirs,  but  all  to  him  and  his  snccessoffs.  And  dlef^ 
fore  here  you  may  see  what  a  weak  coarse  that  ii» 
to  put  cases  of  bishops  and  parsons,  and  the  hkt^ 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  crown.  For  the  king  takes 
to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the  manner  of  a  natinal  htdf, 
and  the  word  successors  is  but  saperfluons:  sad 
where  that  is  used,  that  is  ever  duly  placed  after  iKc 
word  heirs,  '*  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  saeoea90f».* 

Again,  no  man  can  deny  but  "  uxor  et  filiossnl 
nomina  naturee."  A  corporation  can  have  no  wifr. 
nor  a  corporation  can  have  no  sod  :  how  is  it  iha 
that  it  is  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  qases 
or  of  the  prince?  There  is  no  part  of  the  lo^ 
politic  of  the  crown  in  either  of  them,  but  it  is  ca* 
tirely  in  the  king.  So  likewise  we  find  fai  the  esse 
of  the  lord  Berkley,  the  question  was,  whether  the 
statute  of  35  Henry  VIII.  for  that  part  which  eao- 
cemed  queen  Catharine  Par's  jointure,  wttt  a  paUit 
act  or  no,  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notiee, 
not  being  pleaded  (  and  judged  a  poLdtc  scL  Ss 
the  like  question  came  before  yonr  lordahipbmy  ktri 
chancellor,  in  seijeant  Heale's  case :  whether  the 
statute  of  11  Edward  III.  coQcemiii|p  the  eiiUifio( 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  to  the  priaee,  wcit  s 
public  act  or  no }  and  ruled  likewise  a  paUic  set 
Why  ?  no  man  can  affirm  but  these  be  •peratioas  ef 
law,  proceeding  from  the  dignity  of  the  nstaial 
person  of  the  king;  for  you  shaU  never  find  tktt 
another  corporation  whatsoever  of  a  biaho|>,  or  SM*- 
ter  of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London,  worketh  any 
thing  in  law  upon  the  wife  or  son  of  the  bishop  v 
the  mayor.  And  to  conclude  this  point,  and  wiilttl 
to  come  near  to  the  case  in  question,  1  witt  ihow 
you  where  the  natural  person  of  the  king  bi*k 
not  only  an  operation  in  the  case  of  his  vile  «a^ 
children,  but  likewise  in  the  ease  of  his  solijtct^ 
which  is  the  very  question  in  hand.  As  for  ex* 
ample,  I  put  this  case  :  Can  a  Scotsman,  whoii  i 
subject  to  the  natural  person  of  the  king,  and  sM 
to  the  crown  of  England;  can  a  Scotsman,  I  m* 
be  an  enemy  by  the  law  to  the  subjects  of  Eagfanif 
Or  must  he  not  of  necessity,  if  he  shodd  inwde 
England,  be  a  rebel  and  no  enemy,  not  «)f  « 
to  the  king,  but  as  to  the  suly^t  ?  Or  osn  sif 
letters  of  mart  or  reprisal  be  granted  against  a  ficsif' 
roan  that  shall  spoil  an  £ngUahou»*s  goods  at  sm? 
And  certainly  this  case  doth  press  exceeding  oci' 
the  principal  case ;  for  it  praVeth  plainly*  ihil  tks 
natural  person  of  the  king  hath  such  a  eomiMW*- 
tion  of  qualities  with  his  body  pditio*  as  it  ■•!« 
the  subjects  of  either  kingdom  stand  in  another^ 
gree  of  privity  one  towards  the  other,  than  Ihey  ** 
before.     And  so  much  for  the  second  pfOoL 

For  the  ^ve  acts  of  parliament  which  I  spoke  «t 
which  are  concluding  to  this  qoestioo. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  eoneemiag  Ae  baai*' 
ment  of  Hugh  Spencer  in  the  thne  of  king  EAwvi 
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II.  in  which  act  there  is  contained  the  charge  and 
accusation  whereupon  hit  exile  proceeded.  One 
article  pf  which  charge  ia  set  down  in  these  words: 
^  Homage  and  oath  of  the  subject  is  more  by  reason 
of  the  crown  than  by  reason  of  the  person  of  the 
kingf  ao  that  if  the  king  doth  not  guide  himself 
by  reason  in  right  of  the  crown,  his  lieges  are 
bound  by  their  oath  to  the  crown  to  remo?e  the 
king." 

By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  perilous 
cooaaquenoe  of  this  distinction  concerning  the  per- 
aon  of  the  lung  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  do  ac- 
knowledge justly  and  ingenuously  a  great  difference 
between  that  assertion  and  this,  which  is  now  main- 
tained :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  make  things  distinct, 
another  thing  to  make  them  separable,  "  aliud  est 
diatinctio,  aliud  separatio  ;*'  and  therefore  I  assure 
myself  that  those  that  now  use  and  urge  that  dis- 
tinction, do  as  firmly  hold,  that  the  subjection  to 
the  king's  person  and  to  the  crown  are  inseparable, 
though  distinct,  as  I  do.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
poiaon  of  the  opinion  and  assertion  of  Sp«icer  is 
like  the  poison  of  a  scorpion,  more  in  the  tail  than 
in  the  body :  for  it  is  the  inference  that  they  make, 
which  is,  ^lat  the  king  may  be  deposed  or  remored, 
that  ia  the  treason  and  disloyalty  of  that  opinion. 
Bat  by  your  leave,  the  body  is  never  a  whit  the 
more  wholesome  meat  for  having  such  a  tail  belong- 
ing to  it :  therefore  we  see  that  is  locus  tubrieuM, 
an  opinion  from  which  a  man  may  easily  slide  into 
an  abanrdity.  Bat  upon  this  act  of  parliament  I 
will  only  note  one  circumstance  more,  and  so  leave 
it,  which  may  add  authority  unto  it  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  wisest  \  and  that  is,  that  these  Spencers 
ware  not  ancient  nobles  or  great  patriots  that  were 
charged  and  prosecuted  by  upstarts  and  favourites : 
for  then  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was  but  the  action 
of  aome  flatterers,  who  used  to  extol  the  power  of 
monarchs  to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  contrary ;  a 
proaeoiition  of  those  persons  being  favourites  by  the 
nobility ;  so  as  the  nobility  themselves,  which  sel- 
dom do  Buhsoribe  to  the  opinion  of  an  infinite  power 
of  monarchs,  yet  even  they  could  not  endure,  but 
their  blood  did  rise  to  hear  that  opinion,  that  sub- 
jection is  owing  to  the  crown  rather  than  to  the 
peraon  of  the  king. 

The  second  act  of  parliament  whi«h  determined 
thai  case,  is  the  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  M^esty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  that  in  two 
several  places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the  other  in 
the  body  of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth  recognise 
that  these  two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
under  one  imperial  crown.  The  parliament  doth 
noC  say  under  one  monarchy  or  king,  which  might 
refer  to  the  person,  but  under  one  imperial  crown, 
which  cannot  be  applied  but  to  the  sovereign  power 
of  regiment  comprehending  botli  kingdoms.  And 
the  third  act  of  parliament  is  the  act  made  in  the 
foarth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  for  the  abolition 
of  hostile  laws :  wherein  your  Iwdships  shall  find 
hkewiae  in  two  pUces,  that  the  parliament  doth  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  an  union  of  these  two  king- 
doms already  begun  in  his  Majesty's  person :  so  as 
by  the  declaration  of  that  act,  they  have  not  only 


one  king,  but  there  is  an  union  in  inception  in  the 
kingdoms  themselves. 

These  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way 
of  declaration  of  law,  against  which  no  roan  can 
speak.  And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and  true 
judgments  to  be  relied  upon ;  not  only  for  the  autho- 
rity of  them,  but  for  the  verity  of  them ;  for  to  any 
that  shall  well  and  deeply  weigh  the  efiects  of  law 
upon  this  conjunction,  it  cannot  but  appear,  that 
although  parUM  irUegralei  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
philosophers  speak,  such  as  the  laws,  the  ofilcers, 
the  parliament,  are  not  yet  commixed;  yet  neverthe- 
less there  is  but  one  and  the  self^same  fountain  of 
sovereign  power  depending  upon  the  ancient  submis- 
sion, whereof  1  spake  in  the  beginning ;  and  in  that 
sense  the  crowns  and  the  kingdoms  are  truly  said 
to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary 
opinion,  did  confess  thus  far :  That  in  ancient  times, 
when  monarchies,  as  he  said,  were  but  heaps  of 
people  without  any  exact  form  of  policy ;  that  then 
naturalization  and  communication  of  privileges  did 
follow  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  but  otherwise 
since  states  were  reduced  to  a  more  exact  form ; 
so  as  thus  far  we  did  consent ;  but  still  I  differ  from 
him  in  this,  that  these  more  exact  forms,  wrought  by 
time,  and  custom,  and  laws,  are  nevertheless  still 
upon  the  first  foundation,  and  do  serve  only  to  per- 
fect and  corroborate  the  force  and  bond  of  the  first 
submissiouy  and  in  no  sort  to  disannul  or  destroy  it. 

And  therefore  with  these  two  acts  do  I  likewise 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.  which  hath  been 
alleged  of  the  other  side.  For  by  collating  of  that 
act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we  afilrm 
will  the  more  evidently  appear,  according  unto  the 
rule  of  reason :  *'  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis 
elucescunt.''  That  act  of  14  is  an  act  of  separation. 
These  two  acts  formerly  recited  are  acts  tending  to 
union.  This  act  is  an  act  that  maketh  a  new  law ; 
it  is  by  the  words  of  grant  and  establish.  These 
two  acts  declare  the  common  law  as  it  is,  being  by 
words  of  recognition  and  confession. 

And  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  these  laws 
you  may  substantially  ground  this  position :  That 
the  common  law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction  of 
any  kingdom  unto  the  king  of  England,  doth  make 
some  degree  of  union  in  the  crowns  and  kingdoms 
themselves ;  except  by  a  special  act  of  parUament 
they  be  dissevered. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  I  pro- 
mised, is  the  act  made  in  the  42  of  E.  III.  cap.  10, 
which  is  an  express  decision  of  the  p<Hnt  in  ques- 
tion. The  words  are,  "  Item,  (upon  the  petition 
put  into  parliament  by  the  commons,)  that  infants 
born  beyond  the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of  Calais, 
and  elsewhere  within  the  lands  and  seigniories  that 
pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  beyond  the 
seas,  be  as  able  and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in 
England,  as  other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of 
England,  it  is  accorded  that  the  common  law  and 
the  statute  formerly  made  be  holden." 

Upon  this  act  I  infer  thus  much ;  first,  that  such 
as  the  petition  mentioneth  a^ere  naturalized,  the 
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practice  shows:  then  if  so,  it  must  be  either  by 
common  law  or  statute,  for  so  the  words  report : 
not  by  statute,  for  there  is  no  other  statute  but  25 
E.  III.  and  that  extends  to  the  case  of  birth  out  of 
the  king's  obedience,  where  the  parents  are  Eng- 
lish ;  ergo  it  was  by  the  common  law,  for  that  only 
remains.  And  so  by  the  declaration  of  this  statute 
at  the  common  law,  all  infants,  bom  within  the  lands 
and  seigniories  (for  I  giv^  yon  the  very  words  again) 
that  pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  (it  is 
not  said,  as  are  the  dominions  of  England,)  are  as 
able  and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in  England,  as 
other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of  England." 
What  can  be  more  plain  P  And  so  I  leave  statutes 
and'  go  to  precedents ;  for  though  the  one  do  bind 
more,  yet  the  other  sometimes  doth  satisfy  more. 

For  precedents,  in  the  producing  and  using  of 
that  kind  of  proof,  of  all  others  it  behoveth  them  to 
be  faithfully  vouched ;  for  the  suppressing  or  keep- 
ing back  of  a  circumstance,  may  change  the  case : 
and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  urge  only  such  pre- 
cedents, as  are  without  all  colour  or  scruple  of  excep- 
tion or  objection,  even  of  those  objections  which  I 
have,  to  my  thinking,  fully  answered  and  confuted. 
This  is  now,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  fourth 
time  that  the  line  and  kings  of  England  have  had 
dominions  and  seigniories  united  unto  them  as  pa- 
trimonies, and  by  descent  of  blood ;  four  unions,  I 
say,  there  have  been  inclusive  with  this  last.  The 
first  was  of  Normandy,  in  the  person  of  William, 
commonly  called  the  Conqueror.  The  second  was 
of  Gascoigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  in  the  per- 
son of  king  Henry  II.:  in  his  person,  I  say,  though 
by  several  titles.  The  third  was  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  king  Edward  III.  And 
the  fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty, Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  any 
caviUation  can  be  excepted  unto.  First  I  will  set 
aside  Normandy,  because  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
difference  of  countries  accruing  by  conquest,  from 
countries  annexed  by  descent,  in  matter  of  commu- 
nication of  privileges,  holdeth  both  ways,  as  well  of 
the  part  of  the  conquering  kingdom,  as  the  con- 
quered J  and  therefore  that  although  Normandy  was 
not  a  conquest  of  England,  yet  England  was  a  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  and  so  a  communication  of  pri- 
vileges between  them.  Again,  set  aside  France,  for 
that  it  will  be  said  that  although  the  king  had  a 
title  in  blood  and  by  descent,  yet  that  title  was  exe- 
cuted and  recovered  by  arms,  so  as  it  is  a  mixed 
title  of  conquest  and  descent,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
cedent not  so  clear. 

There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and 
that  precedent  likewise  I  will  reduce  and  abridge  to 
a  time,  to  avoid  all  question.  For  it  will  be  said  of 
them  also,  that  after  they  were  lost  and  recovered  in 
ore  gladiif  that  the  ancient  title  of  blood  was  ex- 
tinct ;  and  that  the  king  was  in  upon  his  new  title  by 
conquest ;  and  Mr.  Walter  hath  found  a  book-case 
in  13  Hen.  VI.  abridged  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  title 
of  Protectim,  placito  56,  where  a  protection  was 
cast,  quia  profecturut  in  Gasconiam  with  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  challenged  because  it  was  not  a 
voyage  royal  j  and  the  justices  thereupon  required 


the  sight  of  the  commission,  which  was  bronglit  b»> 
fore  them,  and  purported  power  to  pardoD  fielonxi 
and  treason,  power  to  coin  money,  and  power  to  con- 
quer them  that  resist :  whereby  Mr.  Walter,  finding 
the  word  conquest^  collected  that  the  king's  title  ax 
that  time  was  reputed  to  be  by  conquest ;  wherrxo  1 
may  not  omit  to  give  obiter  that  answer,  which  law 
and  truth  provide,  namely,  that  when  any  kin^  ab- 
taineth  by  war  a  country  wbereunto  he  faatfa  rigtrt 
by  birth,  that  he  is  ever  in  upon  his  ancietit  righ?, 
not  upon  his  purchase  by  conquest ;  and  the  re&fioa 
is,  that  there  is  as  well  a  judgment  and  recomy  by 
war  and  arms,  as  by  law  and  course  of  justice.    Fur 
war  is  a  tribunal-seat,  wherein  God  giveth  the  jod;^- 
ment,  and  the  trial  is  by  battle,  or  dael,  as  in  the 
case  of  trial  of  private  right :  and  then  it  MIova, 
that  whosoever  cometh  in  by  eviction,  comes  in  his 
remitter ;  so  as  there  will  be  no  difference  in  coidi- 
tries  whereof  the  right  cometh  by  descent,  whetbcf 
the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably  or  by  war.  Bat 
yet  nevertheless,  because  I  will  utterly  take  acvaj 
all  manner  of  evasion  and  snbterfnge,  I  will  ye<  w\ 
apart  that  part  of  time,  in  and  during  the  which  t>* 
subjects  of  Gascoigne  and  Guienne  might  be  thoitght 
to  be  subdued  by  a  re-conquest     And  therefq  e  J 
will  not  meddle  with  the  prior  of  Shelley's  raa^, 
though  it  be  an  excellent  case ;  because  it  was  h 
the  time  of  27  E.  III.  neither  will  I  meddle  wid^ 
any  cases,  records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of  kitf 
H.  V.  or  king  H.  Vl.  for  the  same  reason ;  bat  wiC 
hold   myself  to  a  portion  of  time  from   the  fine 
uniting  of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  king  H.  f  h 
until  the  time  of  king  John,  at  what  time  those  |v>- 
vinces  were  lost ;  and  from  that  time  again  nnto  tbc 
seventeenth  year  of  tlie  reign  of  king  E.  II.  at  whil 
time  the  statute  of  prtsrogativa  rt^  was  made, 
which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  in  hand. 

That  both  in  these  times  the  subjects  of  Gaacoigae^ 
and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  were  naturalised  for  iahe- 
ritance  in  England,  by  the  laws  of  En^and,  I  ahri 
manifestly  prove ;  and  the  proof  proceeds,  as  to  Ue 
former  time,  which  is  our  case,  in  a  Tefy  high  de- 
gree a  minore  ad  majus,  and  as  we  say,  a  mmil9  fw- 
tiori.  For  if  this  privilege  of  naturalisation  tta 
ed  unto  them  when  the  countries  were  lost; 
became  subjects  in  possession  to  another  king,  i 
more  did  they  enjoy  it  as  long  as  they  continnrd 
under  the  king's  subjection. 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point.  Aha 
these  provinces  were,  through  the  perturbatioBS  cf 
the  state  in  the  unfortunate  time  of  king  John,  lost 
and  severed,  the  principal  persons  which  did  adhere 
unto  the  French  were  attainted  of  treason,  and  their 
escheats  here  in  England  taken  and  seised.  EdI 
the  people,  that  could  not  resist  the  tempest  mhn 
their  heads  and  leaders  were  revolted,  conffnoed  ifv- 
heritable  to  their  possessions  in  England  ;  and  rro. 
procally  the  people  of  England  infaerhed  and  sar« 
ceeded  to  their  possessions  in  Gascoigne,  and  wrrt 
both  accounted  ad  Jidem  utriusque  rtgis^  until  lb? 
statute  of  prterogativa  regis  :  wherein  the  wiidoa 
and  justice  of  the  law  of  England  is  highly  to  be 
commended.  For  of  this  law  there  are  two  gT««iadi 
of  reason,  the  one  of  equity,  the  other  of  pchcy ; 
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that  of  equity  was,  because  the  common  people  were 
in  no  6iult»  but  as  the  Scripture  saith  in  a  like  case, 
"  quid  fecerunt  oves  istaeP*'  It  was  the  cowardice 
and  disloyalty  of  their  governors  that  deserved  pun- 
Uhment,  but  "  what  had  these  sheep  done  ?"  And 
therefore  to  have  punished  them,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  land  and  fortunes,  had  been  unjust.  That 
of  policy  was,  because  if  the  law  had  forthwith, 
u\n>n  the  loss  of  the  countries  by  an  accident  of  time, 
pronounced  the  people  for  aliens,  it  had  been  a  kind 
of  rewion  of  their  right,  and  a  disclaimer  in  them, 
and  so  a  greater  difficulty  to  recover  them.  And 
therefore  we  see  the  statute  which  altered  the  law 
in  this  point,  was  made  in  the  time  of  a  weak  king, 
that^  as  it  seemed,  despaired  ever  to  recover  his 
right,  and  therefore  thought  better  to  have  a  little 
present  profit  by  escheats,  than  the  continuance  of 
his  claim,  and  the  countenance  of  his  right,  by  the 
admitting  of  them  to  enjoy  their  inheritance  as  they 
did  before. 

The  state  therefore  of  this  point  being  thus  opened, 
U  resteth  to  prove  our  assertion ;  that  they  were  na- 
turalized ;  for  the  clearing  whereof  I  shall  need  but 
to  read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct  and  preg- 
nant The  first  is  the  very  text  of  the  statute  of 
pn/frogativa  regis.  "  Rex  habebit  escaetas  de  terris 
Xofinannorum,  cujuscunque  feodi  fuerint,  salvo  ser- 
Vf  tio^  quod  pertinet  ad  capitales  dominos  feodi  illius : 
et  hoc  similiter  intelligendum  est,  si  aliqua  haereditas 
deacendat  alxcui  nato  in  partibus  transmarinus,  et 
cujna  antecessores  fuerunt  ad  fidem  regis  Francis, 
ut  tempore  regis  Johannis,  et  non  ad  fidem  regis 
Anglis,  sicut  contigit  de  baronia  Monumetee,''  etc. 

By  which  statute  it  appears  plainly,  that  before 
the  time  of  king  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any 
escheat,  because  they  were  the  king's  subjects  in 
possession,  as  Scotland  now  is ;  but  only  it  deter- 
mines  the  law  from  that  time  forward. 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obscurity,  it  is 
taken  away  by  two  lights,  the  one  placed  before  it, 
and  the  other  placed  after  it ;  both  authors  of  great 
credit,  the  one  for  ancient,  the  other  for  late  times : 
ibe  former  is  Bracton,  in  his  cap.  De  exceptionibust 
ii6.  t,fvi.  427,  and  his  words  are  these :  "  Est  etiam 
et  alia  exceptio  qiue  tenenti  competit  ex  persona 
petenfis,  propter  defectum  nationis,  quae  dilatoria 
est,  el  non  perimit  actionem,  ut  si  quis  alienigena 
qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis  Franciap,  et  actionem  insti- 
loat  versus  aliquem,  qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis  An- 
gtiie,  tali  non  respondeatur,  saltem  donee  terrs  fue- 
rint communes." 

By  these  words  it  appeareth,  that  after  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturalization  of 
the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no  sort  extin- 
guished, but  only  was  in  suspense  during  the  time  of 
war,  and  no  longer ;  for  he  saith  plainly,  that  the 
exception,  which  we  call  plea,  to  the  person  of  an 
alien,  was  not  peremptory,  but  only  dilatory,  that  is 
to  say,  daring  the  time  of  war,  and  until  there  were 
peace  concluded,  which  he  terms  by  these  words, 
"*  donee  temn  fuerint  communes  :'*  which,  though 
the  phrase  seem  somewhat  obscure,  is  expounded  by 
Bracton  himself  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  297,  to  be 
of  peace  made  and  concluded,  whereby  the  inhabit- 


ants of  England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy 
the  profits  and  fruits  of  their  Jands  in  either  place 
communiterf  that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well  the  one 
as  the  other :  so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no  aliens 
in  right,  but  only  interrupted  and  debarred  of  suits 
in  the  king's  courts  in  time  of  war. 

The  authority  after  the  statute  is  that  of  Mr. 
Stamford,  the  best  expositor  of  a  statute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law ;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings ;  his  words  are  in  his 
exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute  which  we 
read  before.  **  By  this  branch  it  should  appear, 
that  at  this  time  men  of  Normandy,  Gascoigne, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inheritable  within 
this  reahn,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  because  they  were 
sometimes  subjects  to  the  kings  of  England,  and 
under  their  dominion,  until  king  John's  time,  as  is 
aforesaid:  and  after  his  time,  those  men,  saving 
such  whose  lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were 
still  inheritable  within  this  realm  till  the  making  of 
this  statute;  and  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were  an- 
swerable within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brought  any 
action  for  their  lands  and  tenements." 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities,  every  one  so 
plainly  pursuing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Gascoigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the  rest, 
from  their  first  union  by  descent,  until  the  making  of 
the  statute  ot  prcerogativa  regis,  were  inheritable  in 
England,  and  to  be  answered  in  the  king's  courts  in 
all  actions,  except  it  were  in  time  of  war.  Nay 
more,  which  is  de  abuntianti,  that  when  the  pro- 
vinces were  lost,  and  disannexed,  and  that  the  king 
was  but  king  de  jure  over  them,  and  not  de  facto  ; 
yet  nevertheless  the  privilege  of  naturalization  con- 
tinued. 

There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  rather  plausible 
to  a  popular  understanding  than  any  ways  forcible 
in  law  or  learning,  which  is  a  diflference  taken  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  these  duchies, 
for  that  the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the  other  was  not 
so ;  and  therefore  that  those  provinces  being  of  an 
inferior  nature,  did  acknowledge  our  laws  and  seals, 
and  parliament,  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
doth  not. 

This  diflference  was  well  given  over  by  Mr. 
Walter  $  for  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  absolute 
dukedom,  or  any  other  sovereign  estate,  do  differ 
honore^  and  not  potestaie:  for  divers  duchies  and 
countries  that  are  now,  were  sometimes  kingdoms : 
and  divers  kingdoms  that  are  now,  were  sometimes 
duchies,  or  of  other  inferior  style :  wherein  we  need 
not  travel  abroad,  since  we  have  in  our  own  state  so 
notorious  an  instance  of  the  country  of  Ireland, 
whereof  king  Hen.  VIII.  of  late  time  was  the  first 
that  writ  himself  king,  the  former  style  being  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  no  more;  and  yet  kings  had  the 
same  authority  before,  that  they  have  had  since,  and 
the  same  nation  the  same  marks  of  a  sovereign  state, 
as  their  parHaments,  their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they 
now  have  :  so  as  this  is  too  sui>erficial  an  allegation 
to  labour  upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and 
Guienne  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England: 
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First,  that  cannot  be  in  reason ;  for  it  is  a  true  ground, 
That  wheresoever  ai\7  prince's  title  unto  any  cotuitry 
is  by  law,  he  can  never  change  the  laws,  for  that 
they  create  his  title  :  and  therefore  no  doubt  those 
duchies  retained  their  own  laws ;  which  if  they  did, 
then  they  could  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  England. 
And  next,  again,  the  fact  or  practice  was  otherwise, 
as  appeareth  by  all  consent  of  story  and  record  :  for 
those  duchies  continued  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
their  trials  by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands 
testamentary,  and  the  like. 

Now  for  the  colours  that  some  have  endeavoured  to 
give,  that  they  should  have  been  subordinate  to  the 
government  of  England ;  they  were  partly  weak,  and 
partly  such  as  make  strongly  against  them  :  for  as 
to  that,  that  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  have  gone  to  Gascoigne,  it  is  no 
manner  of  proof;  for  that  the  king's  writs,  which 
are  mandatory,  and  not  writs  of  ordinary  justice, 
may  go  to  his  subjects  into  any  foreign  parts  what- 
soever, and  under  what  seal  it  pleaseth  him  to  use. 
And  aa  to  that,  that  some  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  cited,  wherein  the  parliaments  of  England 
have  taken  upon  them  to  order  matters  of  Gascoigne; 
if  those  statutes  be  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth 
more  plainly  convince  the  contrary,  for  they  inter- 
meddle  with  nothing  but  that  that  eoncemeth  either 
the  Englished  subjects  personally,  or  the  territories  of 
England  locally,  and  never  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne; 
for  look  upon  the  statute  of  27  Ed.  III.  cap.  5,  there 
it  is  said,  that  there  shall  be  no  forestalling  of  wines. 
But  by  whom  P  Only  by  English  merchants ;  not 
a  word  of  the  subjects  of  Gaseoigne,  and  yet  no 
doubt  they  might  be  offenders  in  the  same  kind. 

So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  all  mer- 
chants  Gascoignes  may  safely  bring  wines  into  what 
part  it  shall  jdease  them :  here  now  are  the  persons  of 


Gasfoignes ;  but  then  tb#  place  whither  P  Into  di» 
realm  of  England.  And  in  the  seventh  chapter,  tbti 
erects  the  ports  of  Bourdeanx  and  Bayomie  for  the 
staple  towns  of  wine ;  the  statute  ordains,  ^  ibtt  if 
any,"  but  who  P  "  English  merchant,  or  his  semiiik 
shall  buy  or  bargain  other  where,  his  body  dull  b 
arrested  by  the  steward  of  Gaseoigne^  or  the  coa^ 
stable  of  Bourdeaux ;"  tme,  for  the  oflkns  of  Sof 
land  could  not  catch  him  in  Gascoigna;  bat  «i)«i 
shall  become  of  him«  shall  he  be  pfoeeeded  m!di 
within  Gaseoigne  ?  No,  but  he  shall  be  aent  overinto 
England  into  the  Tower  of  London. 

And  this  doth  notably  diadoae  the  reason  of  db« 
custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the  <Aa 
way :  that  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  forsi  doth  y^ 
remain,  that  in  every  parliament  the  king  doth  ^' 
point  certain  committees  in  the  upper  boose  lo  r- 
eeive  the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Goiense,  and  tk 
rest ;  which,  as  by  the  former  statute  doth  tpficsik 
could  not  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  gouiUBinti 
there,  but  for  the  liberties  and  good  nsage  of  tite 
subjects  of  those  parts  when  they  eame  httbcr,  or 
vice  versa,  for  the  restraining  of  the  abases  sad  ott^ 
demeanors  of  our  subjects  when  they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  I  am  now  at  an  end.  For  as  to  i^ 
of  the  mischiefs,  I  hold  it  not  6t  for  this  pbee.  ks( 
we  should  seem  to  bend  the  laws  to  pohey.  sad  m( 
to  take  them  in  their  true  and  natural  sense,  ft  a 
enough  that  eveiy  man  knows,  that  it  is  tree  rf 
these  two  kingdoms,  which  a  good  father  mid  ^  tk 
churches  of  Christ :  "  iA  inseparabiles  iBsnpeiabiki" 
Some  things  I  may  have  forgot,  and  aooie  thin^ 
perhaps,  I  may  forget  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  piw 
any  opinion  or  declaration  of  late  time  wbidi  mj 
prejudice  the  liberty  of  this  debate ;  bat  "tx^M 
et  ex  non  dictis,"  upon  the  whole  matter  I  f^f 
judgment  for  the  plaintifil 
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YouB  Majesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  me 
privy-counsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place  of 
your  attorney-general,  which  is  more  than  was 
these  hundred  years  before,  I  do  not  understand  it 
to  be,  that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes 
between  party  and  party,  I  should  keep  holy-day 
the  more ;  but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to 
your  service  with  less  distraction.  Wherefore,  jn 
this  plentiful  accession  of  time,  which  I  have  now 
gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speed 
your  commandments  and  the  business  of  my  place ; 


but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  mysell.  eb**"* 
i  may  best,  by  my  travails,  derive  yosr  »ii<«« 
to  the  good  of  your  people,  and  retnm  ihctr  tlws^ 
and  increase  of  love  to  you  again.  And  ato  I  ^ 
thought  of  many  things,  I  could  find,  in  0T  J"^ 
ment,  none  more  proper  for  your  Majesty  ss  s  ■••■ 
ter,  nor  for  me  as  a  workman,  than  the  k^bM 
and  recompiling  of  the  lavs  of  finglaad* 

Your  Majesty  is  a  king  blessed  with  po^f^' 
and  these  kings  sort  best  with  acts  of  |<fp^^' 
when  they  do  not  leave  them,  instead  of   '  *' 
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bat  traDSinit  both  line  and  merit  to  future  gener- 
ations. You  are  a  great  master  in  justice  and  judi- 
cature, and  it  were  pity  that  the  fruit  of  that  virtue 
ihoald  die  with  you.  Your  Majesty  also  reigneth 
ia  learned  times ;  the  more  in  regard  of  your  own 
perfiections  and  patronage  of  learning ;  and  it  hath 
tiecn  the  mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  that  the 
less  learned  time  hath  wrought  upon  the  more 
learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so.  As  for  myself 
llie  law  18  my  profession,  to  which  I  am  a  debtor. 
Some  little  helps  I  may  have  of  other  learning, 
vhich  may  give  form  to  matter ;  and  your  Majesty 
bith  set  me  in  an  eminent  place,  whereby  in  a  work, 
vhich  most  be  the  work  of  many,  I  may  tho  better 
\me  coadjutors.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  Ma- 
^ty  with  any  long  preface,  in  that  which  I  conceive 
10  be  nothing  less  than  words,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
loatter :  which  matter  itself  nevertheless  requireth 
iomewhttt  briefly  to  be  said,  both  of  the  dignity,  and 
likewise  of  the  safety,  and  convenience  of  this  work : 
tod  then  go  to  the  main ;  that  is  to  say,  to  show  how 
the  work  is  to  be  done :  which  incidently  also  will 
b«8t  demonstrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  speculative 
ibing,  but  real  and  feasible.  Callisthenes,  that  fol- 
l«»wed  Alexander's  court,  and  was  grown  in  aome 
Stpleature  with  him,  because  he  could  not  well 
kitM)k  the  Persian  adoration;  at  a  supper,  which 
nth  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great  part  talk,  was 
letired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak 
»f  some  theme ;  which  he  did,  and  chose  for  his 
heme  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation ;  which 
bough  it  were  but  a  (iUing  thing  to  praise  men  to 
heir  faces,  yet  he  did  it  with  such  advantage  of 
nrth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery,  and  with  such  life, 
^  the  hearers  were  so  ravished  with  it  that  they 
plucked  the  roses  off  from  their  garlands,  and  threw 
htm  upon  him  i  as  the  manner  of  applauses  then 
vas.  Alexander  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  by 
raj  of  discountenance  said.  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good 
>^  in  a  pleasing  theme :  **  But,"  saith  he  to 
^nisthenes,  "  torn  your  style,  and  tell  us  now  of 
Hir  faults,  that  we  may  have  the  profit,  and  not 
rwi  only  the  praise  ;"  which  he  presendy  did  with 
«eh  a  force,  and  so  piquantly,  that  Alexander  said, 
the  goodness  of  his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent 
vfore;  but  now  it  was  the  malice  of  bis  heart,  that 
^  inspired  him. 

1.  8ir,  I  shall  not  fkll  into  either  of  thoae  two 
atecmes,  concerning  the  laws  of  England;  they 
»Dunend  themselves  best  to  them  that  understand 
kem;  and  your  Majesty's  chief  justice  of  your 
<nch  hath  in  his  writings  magnified  them  not  with- 
«ttt  cause  :  certainly  they  are  wise,  they  are  just  and 
isdeiate  laws;  they  give  to  God,  they  give  to 
^r,  they  give  to  the  subjects,  that  which  apper- 
^eth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as  mixt  as  our  lan- 
!««ge,  compoonded  of  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
^•h,  Norman  customs.  And  as  our  language  is 
^  much  the  richer,  so  the  Uws  are  the  more  com- 
^ :  neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
>^QM  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
^e  hi  all  mutations;  for  no  tree  is  so  good  first 
**•  as  by  transplanting. 

3.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing  to 


do  with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak  only 
by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the 
best  things:  for  that  which  is  far  amiss  hardlj^ 
receiveth  amendment ;  but  that  which  hath  already, 
to  that  more  may  be  given.  Besides,  what  I  shall 
propound  is  not  to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  the 
manner  of  their  registry,  expression,  and  tradition : 
so  that  it  giveth  them  rather  light  than  any  new 
nature.  This  being  so,  for  the  dignity  of  the  work 
I  know  scarcely  where  to  find  the  like :  for  surely 
that  scale,  and  those  degrees  of  sovereign  honour, 
are  true  and  rightly  marshalled ;  first  the  founders 
of  states;  then  the  lawgivers;  then  the  deliverers 
and  saviours  after  long  calamities ;  then  the  fisthers 
of  their  countries,  which  are  just  and  prudent 
princes ;  and  lastly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not 
to  be  received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where 
there  is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory  to 
a  better  government  than  that  was  of  the  conquered. 
Of  these,  in  my  judgment,  your  Majesty  may  with 
more  truth  and  flattery  be  entitled  to  the  first,  be- 
cause of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and  planting  Ire- 
land; both  which  savour  of  the  founder.  That 
which  I  now  propound  to  you,  may  adopt  you  also 
into  the  second :  lawgivers  have  been  cidled  «  prin- 
cipes  perpetui ; "  because  as  Inshop  Gardiner  said 
in  a  bad  sense,  that  he  would  be  bishop  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  in  respect  of  the  long  leases 
he  made:  so  lawgivers  are  still  kings  and  rulers 
after  their  decease,  in  their  laws.  But  this  work, 
shining  so  in  itself,  needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety 
and  convenience  thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider, 
and  to  answer  those  objections  or  scruples  which 
may  arise  or  be  made  against  this  work. 

Obj.  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless ;  and  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable  to 
any  foreign  law  :  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  uncertainties  and  evasions,  or 
omissions  of  law. 

Resp.  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it 
is  in  vain  to  speak  of  it ;  for  men  will  never  agree 
about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  our  muni- 
cipal laws;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers,  will  be  of 
the  other  opinion. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  ihey  now  stand, 
are  subject  to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of 
opinions,  delays,  and  evasions :  whereof  ensueth, 

1.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  is 
great. 

2.  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and  the 
honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressed. 

3.  That  the  judge  is  more  absolute;  who,  in 
doubtful  eases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  and  liberty. 

4.  That  the  chancery  courts  are  not  filled,  the 
remedy  of  law  being  often  obscure  and  doubtful. 

5.  That  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his  ignor- 
ance of  law,  in  that  doubta  are  so  frequent  and  many. 

6.  That  men's  assurances  of  their  lands  and 
estates  by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject  to 
question,  and  hollow ;  and  many  the  like  inconveni- 
ences. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all  laws, 
"  secundum  majus  et  minus,"  do  participate  of  un- 
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certainties,  that  foUoweth  :  Mark,  whether  the 
doubts  that  arise,  are  only  in  cases  not  of  ordinary 
experience  ;  or  which  happen  every  day.  If  in  the 
first  only,  impute  it  to  the  frailty  of  man's  foresight, 
that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases ;  but  if  in  the 
latter,  be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law.  Of 
this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to  give  every  man  his 
due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports, 
(which  though  they  may  have  errors,  and  some  pe- 
remptory and  extrajudicial  resolutions  more  than  are 
warranted;  yet  they  contain  infinite  good  decisions, 
and  rulings  over  of  cases,)  the  law  by  this  time  had 
been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for  that 
the  cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in 
the  statute  law.  For  first,  there  are  a  number  of 
insnaring  penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject : 
and  if  in  bad  times  they  should  be  awaked  and  put 
in  execution,  would  grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the 
curse  of  the  prophet,  "  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos,"  of 
a  multitude  of  penal  laws,  which  are  worse  than 
showers  of  hail  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  for  they  fall 
upon  men. 

.  There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained,  but 
their  penalty  too  great ;  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  That 
any  over-great  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity  of  it, 
deadens  the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  farther  inconvenience  of  penal  laws, 
obsolete,  and  out  of  use ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gan- 
grene, neglect,  and  habit  of  disobedience  upon  other 
wholesome  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  prac- 
tice and  execution;  so  that  our  laws  endure  the  tor- 
ment of  Mezentius : 

"  The  living  die  in  the  aims  of  the  dead." 

Lastly,  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes 
concerning  one  matter,  and  they  so  cross  and  intri- 
cate, as  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  ijfie  heap ;  as 
your  Majesty  had  experience  last  day  upon  the 
point.  Whether  the  incendiary  of  Newmarket  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  ? 

Obj.  IL  That  it  is  a  great  innovation;  and  in- 
novations are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Resp.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations :  so  as  that 
argument  is  a  common  place  against  all  noble  re- 
formations. But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work  ought 
not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the 
suspected  sense.  For  those  are  the  innovations 
which  are  quarrelled  and  spoken  against,  that  con- 
cern the  consciences,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  parti- 
cular persons ;  but  this  of  general  ordinance  pricketh 
not  particulars,  but  passeth  sine  strepitu.  Besides, 
it  is  on  the  favourable  part ;  for  it  easeth,  it  press- 
eth  not :  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  matter  of  order  and 
explanation  than  of  alteration*  Neither  is  this 
without  precedent  in  former  governments. 

The  Romans,  by  their  Decemvirs,  did  make  their 
twelve  tables,  but  that  was  indeed  a  new  enacting 
or  constituting  of  laws,  not  a  registering  or  recom- 
piling ;  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
Grecians,  not  out  of  their  own  customs. 


In  Athens  they  bad  Sexviri.  which  were  stamf. 
ing  commissioners  to  watch  and  to  disceni  what  I&w« 
waxed  improper  for  the  time;  and  what  new  lav 
did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and  «o<r 
o^cto,  propound  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XL  of  France  had  it  in  bis  intentioD 
to  have  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  law,  out  of 
the  civil  law  Roman,  and  the  provisional  customs  of 
France. 

Justinian  the  emperor,  by  commissiona  directed 
to  divers  persons  learned  in  the  laws,  reduced  the 
Roman  laws  from  vastness  of  volume,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  uncertainties,  unto  that  course  of  the  civil 
law  which  is  now  in  use.  I  find  here  at  borne  of 
late  years,  that  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  rwcntv- 
seventh  of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by  paiiiament 
to  nominate  thirty-two  commissioners,  part  eccles- 
astical,  part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law,  and 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  kw 
of  the  realm;  and  the  same  was  revived  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  though  neither  tookefiect. 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minog,  and 
others  of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  be- 
cause grammar  scholars  speak  of  them :  bnt  things 
too  ancient  wax  children  with  us  again. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  king,  collated  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  faggot 
bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statutes  of  king  Edward  the  first  were  funda- 
mental. But  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many 
examples :  for,  as  Cicero  saith  to  Cssar,  so  may  I 
say  to  your  Majesty ;  "Nil  vulgare  te  dignum  vi- 
deri  possit." 

Obj.  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  th* 
common  laws  and  statutes  much  good  may  be  taken 
away. 

Resp.  In  all  purging,  some  good  humonrs  mar 
pass  away;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  hf 
lightening  the  body  of  much  bad. 

Obj.  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in  brin;?- 
ing  the  common  laws  of  England  to  a  text  law,  au 
the  statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them  down  in 
method  and  by  titles. 

Resp.  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate,  whetlHT 
"  lex  scripta,  aut  non  scripta,''  a  text  law,  or  custonu 
well  registered,  with  received  and  approved  groaiid* 
and  maxims,  and  acts  and  resolutions  judicial,  from 
time  to  time  duly  entered  and  reported,  be  the  better 
form  of  declaring  and  authoriring  laws.  It  was  the 
principal  reason  or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of 
his  laws  should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  writ- 
ten in  living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  ehorch 
doth  not  disauthorise.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the 
soundest,  that  keep  close  to  particulars ;  and,  sure  I 
am,  there  are  more  doubts  that  rise  upon  our  stafotet. 
which  are  a  text  law,  than  upon  the  common  law. 
which  is  no  text  law.  But,  howsoever  that  question 
be  determined,  I  dare  not  advise  to  cast  the  law  into 
a  new  mold.  The  work,  which  I  propound*  tendeth 
to  pruning  and  grafting  the  law,  and  not  to  plowing 
up  and  planting  it  again ;  for  such  a  remove  I  siiouki 
hold  indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj.  V.  It  will  turn  the  judges^  codnsvllon  «f 
law,  and  students  of  law  to  acho^  agaiDt  and  waakt 
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them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and  advise  for 
Uw;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all 
b\ryers  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  books  of 
law. 

Resp.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the  new 
labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  were 
Dew  molded  into  a  text  law :  for  then  men  must  be 
new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  I  disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the 
rntire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only 
discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtful  mat- 
ter; and  illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps,  towards 
the  better  understanding  of  it  and  judgment  there- 
opon. 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  change,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  im- 
portance ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new  trans- 
hcion  of  the  Bible,  and  such  like  works.  Books 
must  follow  sciences,  and  not  sciences  books. 

Th«*  irork  ft-         ^^^i*  ^ork  18  to  be  done,  to  use  some 

•elf:  aiid  ibe  few  words,  which  is  the  language  of 
wav  to  reduce        ^  i    «.    .    .       i_.  6      6 

fibti  recompile  acbon  and  effect,  in  this  manner. 
't'*  la«r»  or 


ijt^Uod. 


It  consisteth  of  two  parts ;  the  digest 
or  recompiling  of  the  common  laws, 
ud  that  of  the  statutes. 
In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  done : 

1.  The  compiling  of  a  book  '*De  antiquitatibus 
juris." 

2.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or 
corps  of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introductive  and 
BQxiliary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in  your 
Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  parliament, 
tetters  patents,  commissions,  and  judgments,  and  the 
like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused,  and  weighed :  and 
out  of  these  are  to  be  selected  those  that  are  of 
most  worth  and  weight,  and  in  order  of  time,  not 
of  titles,  for  the  more  conformity  with  the  year- 
books, to  be  set  down  and  registered,  rarely  in  h<pc 
tirba:^  but  summed  with  judgment,  not  omitting 
iny  material  part ;  these  are  to  be  used  for  reverend 
precedents,  but  not  for  binding  authorities. 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  in  serie  temporis, 
or  year-books,  as  we  call  them,  from  Edward  the 
Yini  to  this  day  :  in  the  compiling  of  this  course  of 
law,  or  year-books,  the  points  following  are  to  be 
oWrved. 

First,  AH  cases  which  are  at  this  day  clearly  no 
bw,  but  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are  to  be 
left  oat ;  they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and  season 
the  wita  of  students  in  a  contrary  sense  of  law.  And 
10  likewise  all  cases,  wherein  that  is  solemnly  and 
long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now  no  question  at 
»n,  are  to  be  entered  as  judgments  only,  and  reso- 
lutions, but  without  the  arguments,  which  are  now 
I'^come  but  frivolous :  yet  for  the  observation  of 
ihe  deeper  sort  of  lawyers,  that  they  may  see  how 
the  law  hath  altered,  out  of  which  they  may  pick 
sometimes  good  use,  I  do  advise,  that  upon  the  first 
in  time  of  those  obsolete  cases  there  were  a  memo- 


randum set,  that  at  that  the  law  was  thus  taken, 
until  such  a  time,  &c. 

Secondly,  **  Homonymiae,"  as  Justinian  calleth 
them,  that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repe- 
tition, are  to  be  purged  away:  and  the  cases  of 
identity,  which  are  best  reported  and  argued,  to  be 
retained  instead  of  the  rest ;  the  judgments  never- 
theless to  be  set  down,  every  one  in  time  as  they 
are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  reference  to  the  case 
where  the  point  is  argued  at  large :  but  if  the  case 
consist  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new  matter,  the 
repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  **  Antinomiee,"  cases  judged 
to  the  contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  tnist  to  refer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  composers  of  this  work,  to  de- 
cide the  law  either  way,  except  there  be  a  current 
streamof  judgments  of  later  times;  and  then  I  reckon 
the  contrary  cases  amongst  cases  obsolete,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before :  nevertheless  this  diligence 
would  be  used,  that  such  eases  of  contradiction  be 
specially  noted  and  collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts, 
that  have  been  so  long  militant,  may  either,  by  as- 
sembling all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber, 
or  by  parliament,  be  put  into  certainty.  For  to 
do  it,  by  bringing  them  in  question  under  feigned 
parties,  is  to  be  disliked.  **  Nihil  habeat  forum  ex 
scena." 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  semi- 
naries of  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left 
out  and  omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of 
great  doubts  well  debated,  and  left  undecided  for 
difllculty;  but  no  doubting  or  upstarting  queries, 
which  though  they  be  touched  in  argument  for  ex- 
planation, yet  were  better  to  die  than  to  be  put  into 
the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixity 
would  be  drawn  into  a  more  compendious  report ;  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  abridgement,  but  tautologies  and 
impertinences  to  be  cut  oflT:  as  for  misprinting,  and 
insensible  reporting,  which  many  times  confound 
the  students,  that  will  be  obiter  amended ;  but  more 
principally,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  report  which 
is  not  well  warranted  by  the  record,  that  is  also  to 
be  rectified :  the  course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it 
resteth  but  for  your  Majesty  to  appoint  some  grave 
and  sound  lawyers,  with  some  honourable  stipend, 
to  be  *  reporters  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  thlB 
is  settled  for  all  times. 

For  the  auxiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the  study 
and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three :  Institutions ; 
a  treatise  "  De  regulis  juris ;"  and  a  better  book 
"  De  verborum  significadonibus,"  or  terms  of  the 
law.  For  the  Institutions,  I  know  well  there  be 
books  of  introductions,  wherewith  students  begin, 
of  good  worth,  especially  fiittleton  and  Fitzherbert's 
"  Natura  brevium ;"  but  they  are  no  ways  of  the 
nature  of  an  institution;  the  ofllce  whereof  is  to 
be  a  key  and  general  preparation  to  the  reading 
of  the  course.  And  principally  it  ought  to  have 
two  properties;  the   one  a  perspicuous  and  clear 

*  This  constitution  of  reporlors  I  obtained  of  the  kins, 
after  I  was  chancellor;  and  there  are  two  appointed  witn 
£100  a  year  a  piece  stipend. 
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order  or  method ;  and  the  other,  an  universal  lati- 
tude or  comprehension,  that  the  students  may  have 
a  little  prenotion  of  every  thing,  like  a  model  to- 
wards a  great  building.  For  the  treatise  **  De  re- 
gulis  juris,"  I  hold  it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most 
important  to  the  health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good 
institutions  of  any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  ballast 
of  a  ship,  to  keep  all  upright  and  stable  ;  but  I  have 
seen  little  in  this  kind,  either  in  our  laws  or  other 
laws,  that  satisfieth  me.  The  naked  rule  or  maxim 
doth  not  the  effect :  it  must  be  made  useful  by  good 
differences,  ampliations,  and  limitations,  warranted 
by  good  authorities ;  and  this  not  by  raising  up  of 
quotations  and  references,  but  by  discourse  and  de- 
ducement  in  a  just  tractate.     In  this  I  have  travelled 

myself,  at  the  first  more  cursorily, • 
•  See  above,        .  .^,  ,.,.  ,  __.„  '' 

p,  548-570.     Since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go 

on  with  it,  if  Qod  and  your  Majesty  will 
give  me  leave.  And  I  do  assure  your  Majesty,  I  am 
in  good  hope,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports, 
and  my  rules  and  decisions,  shall  come  to  posterity, 
there  will  be,  whatsoever  is  now  thought,  question, 
who  was  the  greater  lawyer  ?  For  the  books  Of 
the  terms  of  the  law,  there  is  a  4>oor  one,  but  I  wish 
a  diligent  one,  wherein  should  be  comprised  not 
only  the  exposition  of  the  terms  of  law,  but  of  the 
words  of  all  ancient  records  and  precedents. 

For  the  Abridgements,  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such  as  had 
read  the  course  first,  that  they  might  serve  for  re- 
pertories to  learned  lawyers,  and  not  to  make  a 
lawyer  in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot  be,  I  wish 
there  were  a  good  abridgement  composed  of  the  two 
that  are  extant,  and  in  better  order.  So  much  for 
the  common  law. 


Statute  law. 


parts. 


For  the  reforming  and  recompiling 
of  the  statute  law,  it  consisteth  of  four 


i.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  thos<>  sta- 
tutes, where  the  case,  by  alteration  of  time,  is  va- 


nished ;  as  Lombards,  Jews,  Gauls,  half-peiiee,  At 
Those  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  libmies  for 
antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them*  The  like  q( 
statutes  long  since  expired  and  clearly  repealed;  for 
if  the  repeal  be  doubtful,  it  must  be  so  propeuodtd 
to  the  parliament 

2.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  itatntet  which  ift 
sleeping  and  not  of  ase,  but  yet  snaring  audio  iovte; 
in  some  of  those  it  will  perhaps  be  requisite  to  nW 
stitute  some  more  reasonable  law,  instead  ef  tbrau 
agreeable  to  the  time ;  in  others  a  simple  rfpctl 
may  suffice. 

3.  The  third,  that  the  grievonsness  of  the  pemlr? 
in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordiance 
stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  coneonent  ttttote^ 
heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  dear  aiMl  oaiflofn 
law.  Towards  this  there  hath  been  already,  upaa 
my  motion,  and  your  Majeatsr's  direction,  a  gretl 
deal  of  good  pains  taken  :  my  lord  Hobirt,  mpfAt, 
Serjeant  Finch,  Mr.  Heneage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,  Mr. 
Hackwell,  and  others,  whose  laboun  being  of  a  grts 
bulk,  it  is  not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  Majesty  wiA 
any  farther  particularity  therein ;  only  by  thU  joi 
may  perceive  the  work  is  alremdy  advanced:  bat 
because  this  part  of  the  work,  which  concemeth  ^ 
statute  laws,  must  of  necessity  come  to  parhivcsU 
and  the  houses  will  best  like  that  which  AenwehM 
guide,  and  the  persons  that  themsehres  empky,  tfaf 
way  were  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the  comu* 
sioners  for  the  canon  laws  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  ini  * 
Edw.  VI.  and  the  commissioners  for  the  mm  d 
the  two  realms,  prmo  of  your  Majesty,  aad  to  t»» 
have  the  commissioners  named  by  both  houses;  ht 
not  with  a  precedent  power  to  cooclode,  ^  *^f  ^ 
prepare  and  propound  to  parliament 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  aceompW 
this  excellent  work,  of  honour  to  your  M«je«) » 
times  and  of  good  to  all  times ;  w^ch  I  sobnit  n 
your  Majesty's  better  judgment 


AN   OFFER   TO   KING  JAMES 


OF  A  DIGEST  TO   BE  MADE 


OF   THE    LAWS  OF   ENGLAND. 


MOST  BXCSLLBNT  SOVEREIOIT, 

Amonost  the  degrees  and  acts  of  sovereign,  or 
rather  heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second  is  the 
person  and  merit  of  a  lawgiver.  Princes  that  govern 
well  are  fathers  of  the  people  :  but  if  a  father  breed 
his  son  well,  or  allow  him  well  while  he  liveth,  but 
leave  him  nothing  at  his  death,  whereby  both  he 
and  his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  may  be 


the  better,  surely  the  care  and  piety  of  a  fitfhrr » 
not  in  him  complete.  So  kings,  iJf  they  w*^^  ' 
portion  of  an  age  happy  by  their  good  gonrntt^- 
yet  if  they  do  not  make  testaments,  as  God  Allntc^T 
doth,  whereby  a  perpetuity  of  good  may  drtrnJ  >' 
their  country,  they  arc  but  mortal  and  tiacsitwy  *'* 
nefactors.     Domitian,  a  few  days  before  he  ^ 
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(reamed  that  a  gulden  head  did  rise  upon  the  nape 
»f  his  neck ;  which  was  truly  performed  in  the  golden 
ige  that  fbllowed  his  timei  for  five  successions. 
)nt  kings,  by  giving  their  subjects  good  laws,  may, 
t  they  will,  in  their  own  time,  join  and  graft  this 
^Men  head  upon  their  own  necks  after  their  deaths, 
^ay,  they  may  make  Nabuchodonozor's  image  of 
nonapchy  golden  from  head  to  foot.  And  if  any  of 
he  meaner  sort  of  politics,  that  are  sighted  only  to 
tee  the  worst  of  things,  think,  that  laws  are  but  cob- 
vebs,  and  that  good  princes  will  do  well  without 
liem,  and  bad  will  not  stand  much  upon  them  ;  the 
Kseoarse  is  neither  good  nor  wise.  For  certain  it 
s,  that  good  laws  are  some  bridle  to  bad  princes, 
ind  as  a  very  wall  about  government.  And  if  ty. 
nunta  sometimes  make  a  breach  into  them,  yet  they 
nolHfy  even  tyranny  itself,  as  Solon's  laws  did  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus :  and  then  commonly  they  get 
3p  again,  upon  the  first  advantage  of  better  times. 
Other  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  merits 
of  sovereign  princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Buildings 
of  temples,  tombs,  palaces,  theatres,  and  the  like, 
»re  honourable  things,  and  look  big  upon  posterity : 
bot  Conatantine  the  Great  gave  the  nnme  well  to 
thrkse  works,  when  he  used  to  call  Trajan,  that  was 
II  great  builder,  Parietaria,  wall-flower,  because  his 
dime  was  upou  so  many  walls :  so  if  that  be  the 
roitter.  that  a  king  would  turn  wall-flower,  or  pilli- 
tory  of  the  wall,  with  cost  he  may.  Adrian's  vein 
was  better,  for  his  mind  was  to  wrestle  a  fall  with 
time ;  and  being  a  great  progressor  through  all  the 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decays  of 
bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers, 
or  walls,  or  banks,  or  the  like,  he  gave  substantial 
ftnicr  for  their  repair  with  the  better.  He  gave  also 
multitudes  of  charters  and  liberties  for  the  comfort 
of  corporations  and  companies  in  decay :  so  that  his 
t<)unry  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of  time.  But  yet 
thii.  though  it  were  an  excellent  disposition,  went 
Ut  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of  a  common- 
wealth. It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  vice.  A  bad 
man  might  indifferently  take  the  benefit  and  ease  of 
bis  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  gool ;  and  bad 
people  might  purchase  good  charters.  Surely  the 
better  works  of  perpetuity  in  princes  are  those,  that 
v^h  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  such  as  are  foundations 
of  eotleges  and  lectures  for  learning  and  education 
of  youth ;  likewise  foundations  and  institutions  of 
•»rdcri  and  fraternities,  for  nobleness,  enterprise,  and 
'^Wience,  and  the  like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but 
Hiie  plantations  of  orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots 
•-nd  spots  of  ground  here  and  there ;  they  do  not 
till  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful, 
^8  doth  the  establishing  of  good  laws  and  ordinances ; 
*Mch  makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  as  a  well-ordered 
Hleee  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  the  memory  of  times,  is 
rnre  enough  to  show  it  excellent :  and  yet  not  so 
fwe,  as  to  make  it  suspected  for  impossible,  incon- 
♦enicnt,  or  unsafe.  Moses,  that  gave  laws  to  the 
Hebrews,  because  he  was  the  scribe  of  God  himself, 
•5  filter  to  be  named  for  honour's  sake  to  other  law- 
Riyrrs,  than  lo  be  numbered  or  ranked  amongst  them. 
Minos,   Lycurgus,   and   Solon,   are  examples   for 


themes  of  grammar  scholars.  For  ancient  person^ 
ages  and  characters  now-a^days  use  to  wax  children 
again ;  though  that  parable  of  Pindams  be  true,  the 
best  thing  is  water :  for  common  and  trivial  things 
are  many  times  the  best,  and  rather  despised  upon 
pride,  because  they  are  vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or 
use.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  those  three  law* 
givers  had  great  prerogatives.  The  first  of  fsme, 
because  they  were  the  pattern  amongst  the  Grecians : 
the  second  of  lasting,  for  they  continued  longest 
without  alteration :  the  third,  of  a  spirit  of  reviver, 
to  be  often  oppressed,  and  often  restored. 

Amongst  the  seven  kings  of  Rome  four  were  law- 
givers :  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  discourser  of  Italy 
saith ;  **  there  was  never  state  so  well  swaddled  in  the 
infiincy,  as  the  Roman  was  by  the  virtue  of  their  first 
kings ;  which  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  that  state  in  after-times." 

The  Decemvirs'  laws  were  laws  upon  laws,  not  the 
original;  for  they  grafted  laws  of  Grscia  upon  the 
Roman  stock  of  laws  and  customs :  but  such  was 
their  success,  as  the  twelve  tables  which  they  com- 
piled were  the  main  body  of  the  laws  which  fhimed 
and  wielded  the  great  body  of  that  estate.  These 
lasted  a  long  time,  with  some  supplemental  and  the 
pretorian  edicts  in  albo ;  which  were,  in  respect  of 
laws,  as  writing  tables  in  respect  of  brass ;  the  one 
to  be  put  in  and  out,  as  the  other  is  permanent. 
Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome : 
for  that  man  bad  three  singularities,  which  never 
tyrant  had  but  he  ;  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he 
took  part  with  the  nobility,  and  that  he  turned  pri- 
vate man,  not  upon  fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

Ceesar  long  after  desired  to  imitate  him  only  in 
the  first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  new  men ;  and 
for  resigning  his  power  Seneca  describeth  him  right ; 
"Cspsar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunquam  posuit," 
"  Caesar  soon  sheathed  his  sword,  but  never  put  it  off." 
And  himself  took  it  upon  him,  saying  in  scorn  of 
Sylla's  resignation ;  "  Sylla  nescivit  literas,  dictare 
non  potuit,"  «*  Sylla  knew  no  letters,  he  could  not 
dictate."  But  for  the  part  of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero 
giveth  him  the  attribute;  "Cassar,  si  ab  eo  quie- 
reretur,  quid  egisset  in  toga ;  leges  se  respondisset 
multas  et  pncclaras  tulisse ;"  "  If  you  had  asked 
Caesar  what  he  did  in  the  gown,  he  would  have 
answered,  that  he  made  many  excellent  laws."  His 
nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the  same  steps,  but  with 
deeper  print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace ; 
whereof  one  of  the  poets  of  his  time  saith, 

"  Pace  data  territ,  animum  ad  civilia  tertit 
Jura  tuum;  legesque  tulit  juetitsimus  auctor." 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  race  of  wit  and 
authority,  between  the  commentaries  and  decisions 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  as 
both  law  and  lawyers  were  out  of  breath.  Where- 
upon Justinian  in  the  end  recompiled  both,  and 
made  a  body  of  laws  such  as  might  be  wielded, 
which  himself  calleth  gloriously,  and  yet  not  above 
truth,  the  edifice  or  structure  of  a  sacred  temple  of 
justice,  built  indeed  out  of  the  former  ruins  of  books, 
as  materials,  and  some  novel  constitutions  of  his  own. 
In  Athens  they  had  Sexvtri,  as  ^schines  observ- 
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eth,  which  were  standiDg  commissioners,  who  did 
watch  to  discern  what  laws  waxed  improper  for  the 
times,  and  what  new  law  did  in  any  branch  cross 
a  former  law,  and  so  ex  officio  propounded  their 
repeaL 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  faggot  bound,  which 
formerly  were  dispersed ;  which  was  more  glory  to 
him,  than  his  sailing  about  this  island  with  a  potent 
fleet :  for  that  was,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  via 
navis  in  mari,"  "  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea  ;"  it 
vanished,  but  this  lasteth.  Alphonso  the  wise,  the 
ninth  of  that  name,  king  of  Castile,  compiled  the 
digest  of  the  laws  of  Spain,  entitled  the  "  Siete  Par- 
tidas;"  an  excellent  work,  which  he  finished  in 
seven  years.  And  as  Tacitus  noteth  well,  that  the 
capitol,  though  built  in  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  yet 
was  fit  for  the  great  monarchy  that  came  after ;  so 
that  building  of  laws  sufilceth  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  of  Spain,  which  since  hath  ensued. 

Lewis  XL  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  per- 
formed it  not,  to  have  made  one  constant  law  of 
France,  extracted  out  of  the  civil  Roman  law,  and 
the  customs  of  provinces  which  are  various,  and  the 
king's  edicts,  which  with  the  French  are  statutes. 
Surely  he  might  have  done  well,  if,  like  as  he  brought 
the  crown,  as  he  said  himself,  from  Page,  so  he  had 
brought  his  people  from  Lackey  ;  not  to  run  up  and 
down  for  their  laws  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  ordi- 
nances  and  the  customs  and  the  discretions  of  courts, 
and  discourses  of  philosophers,  as  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VI 11.  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  nominate 
thirty-two  commissioners,  part  ecclesiastical,  and 
part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law,  and  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the 
land ;  but  it  took  not  effect :  for  the  acts  of  that 
king  were  commonly  rather  proffers  and  fames,  than 
either  well  grounded,  or  well  pursued  :  but  I  doubt 
I  err  in  producing  so  many  examples.  For  as  Cicero 
said  to  Caesar,  so  I  may  say  to  your  Majesty,  "  Nil 
vulgare  te  dignum  videri  possit."  Though  indeed 
this  well  understood  is  far  from  vulgar :  for  that  the 
laws  of  the  most  kingdoms  and  states  have  been 
like  buildings  of  many  pieces,  and  patched  up  from 
time  to  time  according  to  occasions,  without  frame 
or  model. 

Now  for  the  laws  of  England,  if  I  shall  speak  my 
opinion  of  them  without  partiality  either  to  my  pro- 
fession or  country,  for  the  matter  and  nature  of  them, 
I  hold  them  wise,  just,  and  moderate  laws ;  they 
give  to  God,  they  give  to  Ceesar,  they  give  to  the 
subject,  what  apperfaineth.  It  is  true  they  are  as 
mixt  as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs  :  and  surely 
as  our  language  is  thereby  so  much  the  richer,  so 
our  laws  are  likewise  by  that  mixture  the  more 
complete. 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  mutations.     For  no  tree  is  so  good  first 


set,  as  by  transplanting  and  grafting.  I  remember 
what  happened  to  Callisthenes,  that  followed  Alex- 
ander's court,  and  was  grown  into  some  displedunre 
with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook  the  Per- 
sian  adoration.  At  a  supper,  which  with  the  Grc^ 
cians  was  a  great  part  talk,  he  was  desired,  the 
king  being  present,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did ;  axid 
chose  for  his  theme,  the  praise  of  the  MacedoniAc 
nation,  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing  ta 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  performed  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flatten-, 
and  with  such  life,  as  was  much  applauded  by  tlic 
hearers.  The  king  was  the  less  pleased  with  if,  nuc 
loving  the  man,  and  by  way  of  discountenance  saiJ, 
Ft  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing  theme. 
"  But,"  sailh  he  to  him,  "  turn  your  style*  and  tfH 
us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have  the  profit, 
and  not  you  the  praise  only;"  which  he  presendj 
did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander  said.  That 
malice  made  him  eloquent  then,  as  the  theme  ha^i 
done  before.  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  these 
extremes,  in  this  subject  of  the  laws  of  England ;  I 
have  commended  them  before  for  the  matter,  Uit 
surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for  the  fonn; 
which  to  reduce  and  perfect,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  iht 
greatest  dowries  that  can  be  conferred  upon  tfaiv 
kingdom ;  which  w^ork,  for  the  excellency,  as  it  it 
worthy  your  Majesty's  act  and  times^  so  it  haih 
some  circumstance  of  propriety  agreeable  to  yoar 
person.  God  hath  blessed  your  Majesty  with  pes* 
terity,  and  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  kings  that  an^ 
barren  are  fittest  to  supply  perpetuity  of  generation* 
by  perpetuity  of  noble  acts ;  but  contrariwise,  that 
they  that  have  posterity  are  the  more  interested  m 
the  care  of  future  times ;  that  as  well  their  progenv. 
as  their  people,  may  participate  of  their  meriL 

Your  Majesty  is  a  great  master  in  justice  and  ju- 
dicature, and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  your  virtue 
should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come.  Your 
Majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times,  the  more, 
no  doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfection  in  learn- 
ing, and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it  hath  been 
the  mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  that  the  less 
learned  time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought  upon  the 
more  learned,  which  now  wHll  not  be  so»  As  for 
myself,  the  law  was  my  profession,  to  which  I  am  ^ 
debtor :  some  little  helps  I  have  of  other  arts,  which 
may  give  form  to  matter :  and  I  have  now,  by  Ccd*» 
merciful  chastisement,  and  by  his  special  providence, 
time  and  leisure  to  put  my  talent,  or  half  talent,  or 
whnt  it  is,  to  such  exchanges  as  may  perhaps  ex- 
ceed the  interests  of  an  active  life.  Therefore,  »s 
in  the  beginning  of  my  troubles  1  made  offer  to  yoar 
Majesty  to  take  pains  in  the  story  of  England,  and 
in  compiling  a  method  and  digest  of  your  laws,  so 
have  I  performed  the  first,  which  rested  but  upon 
myself,  in  some  part:  and  I  do  in  all  homblenrcs 
renew  the  offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  reqtnre  btlp 
and  assistance,  to  your  Majesty,  if  it  shall  stand  with 
your  good  pleasure  to  employ  ray  service  dietca* 
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You  are  to  know,  and  consider  well,  the  duty 
and  service  to  which  you  are  called,  and  whereupon 
yoo  are  by  your  oath  charged.  It  is  the  happy 
estate  and  condition  of  the  subject  of  this  realm  of 
England,  that  he  is  not  to  be  impeached  in  his  life, 
lands,  or  goods,  by  flying  rumours,  or  wandering 
femes  and  reports,  or  secret  and  privy  inquisitions ; 
but  by  the  oath  and  presentment  of  men  of  honest 
condition,  in  the  lace  of  justice.  But  this  happy 
estate  of  the  subject  will  turn  to  hurt  and  inconveni- 
ence, if  those  that  hold  that  part  which  you  are  now 
to  perform  shall  be  negh'gent  and  remiss  in  doing 
iheir  duty  ;  for  as  of  two  evils  it  were  better  men's 
doizigs  were  looked  into  over-strictly  and  severely, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  notorious  impunity  of 
malefactors ;  as  was  well  and  wisely  said  of  ancient 
time,  '*  a  man  were  better  live  where  nothing  is 
btwfnl,  than  where  aU  things  are  lawful"  This 
therefore  rests  in  your  care  and  conscience,  foras- 
much as  at  you  justice  begins,  and  the  law  cannot 
pursue  and  chase  offenders  to  their  deserved  fall, 
except  you  first  put  them  up  and  discover  them, 
whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  answer ;  for  your 
verdict  is  not  concluding  to  condemn,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  charge,  and  without  it  the  court  cannot 
proceed  to  condemn. 

Considering  therefore  that  ye  are  the  eye  of  jus- 
tice, ye  ought  to  be  single,  without  partial  affection ; 
watchful,  not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in  winking  at 
offenders,  and  sharp-sighted  to  proceed  with  under- 
standing and  discretion :  for,  in  a  word,  if  you  shall 
not  present  unto  the  court  all  such  offences,  as  shall 
appear  unto  you  either  by  evidence  given  in,  or 
otherwise,  mark  what  I  say,  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, which  have  been  committed  within  the  verge, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  limits  of  your  survey,  but 
shall  smother  and  conceal  any  offence  willingly, 
then  the  guiltiness  of  others  will  cleave  to  your  con- 
sciences before  God;  and  besides,  you  are  answer- 
able in  some  degree  to  the  king  and  his  law  for 
curb  your  default  and  suppression;  and  therefore 
t&ke  good  regard  onto  it,  you  are  to  serve  the  king 
and  his  people,  you  are  to  keep  and  observe  your 
oath,  you  are  to  acquit  yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should  take 
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more  special  regard  to  your  presentments,  than  any 
other  grand  juries  within  the  counties  of  this  king- 
dom at  large :  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  degree  and  ap- 
proach unto  the  king,  which  is  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice and  government,  to  be  the  king's  servant,  than 
to  be  the  king's  subject;  so  this  commission  or- 
dained for  the  king's  servants  and  household,  ought 
in  the  execution  of  justice  to  be  exemplary  unto  other 
places.  David  saith,  who  was  a  king,  "  The  wicked 
man  shaU  not  abide  in  my  house ;"  as  taking  know- 
ledge that  it  was  impossible  for  kings  to  extend  their 
care,  to  banish  wickedness  over  all  their  land  or 
empire;  but  yet  at  least  they  ought  to  undertake 
to  God  for  their  house. 

We  see  further,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteem  the 
dignity  of  the  king's  settled  mansion-house,  as  it 
hath  laid  unto  it  a  plot  of  twelve  miles  round,  which 
we  call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special  and  ex- 
empted jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  person  and 
great  officers.  This  is  a  half-pace  or  carpet  spread 
about  the  king's  chair  of  estate,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  cleared  and  voided  more  than  other 
places  of  the  kingdom;  for  if  offences  should  be 
shrouded  under  the  king's  wings,  what  hope  is  there 
of  discipline  and  good  justice  in  more  remote  parts  ? 
We  see  the  sun,  when  it  is  at  the  brightest,  there 
may  be  perhaps  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  north,  or 
the  west,  or  remote  regions,  but  near  his  body  few 
or  none ;  for  where  the  king  cometh,  there  should 
come  peace  and  order,  and  an  awe  and  reverence  in 
men's  hearts. 

And  this  jurisdiction  was  in  ancient  ^^^^n  ^ 
time   executed,  and  since   by  statute  chanas,c.& 
ratified,  by  the  lord  steward  with  great  ^h.&c^2. 
ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a  peculiar 
king's  bench  for  the  verge ;  for  it  was  thought  a 
kind  of  eclipsing  to  the  king's  honour,  that  where 
the  king  was,  any  justice  should  be  sought  but  im- 
mediately from  his  own  officers.    But  in  respect  that 
office  was  oft  void,  this  commission  hath  succeeded, 
which  change  I  do  not  dislike  ;  for  though  it  hath 
less  state,  yet  it  hath  more  strength  legally :  there- 
fore I  say,  you  that  arc  a  jury  of  the  verge,  should 
lead  and  give  a  pattern  unto  others  in  the  care  and 
conscience  of  your  presentments. 
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Concerning  the  particular  points  and  articles 
whereof  you  shall  inquire,  I  will  help  your  memory 
and  mine  own  with  order  j  neither  will  I  load  you, 
or  trouble  myself,  with  every  branch  of  several 
offences,  but  stand  upon  those  that  are  principal  and 
most  in  use :  the  offences  therefore  that  you  are  to 
present  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  first,  such  as  concern  God  and  his  church. 

II.  The  second,  such  as  concern  the  king  and  his 
state. 

III.  The  third,  such  as  concern  the  king's  people, 
and  are  capitaL 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  not  capital. 

The  service  of  Almighty  God,  upon 

^  aiurcli!***    whose  blessing  the  peace,  safety,  and 

good  estate  of  king  and  kingdom  doth 

depend,  may  be  violated,  and  God  dishonoured  in 

three  manners,  by  profanation,  by  contempt,  and  by 

division,  or  breach  of  unity. 

Profenations.  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ™**^  ^*^^  depraved  or 
1 B. «.  c.  I.  et  abused  in  word  or  deed  the  blessed  sa- 
c.^  5 E%!c!4.  crament,  or  disturbed  the  preacher  or 
13  E.  1.  Stat  of  congregation  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice J  or  if  any  have  maliciously  stricken 
with  weapon,  or  drawn  weapon  in  any  church  or 
church-yard ;  or  if  any  fair  or  market  have  been  kept 
in  any  church-yard  ;  these  are  profanations  within 
the  purview  of  several  statutes,  and  those  you  are  to 
present :  for  holy  things,  actions,  times,  and  sacred 
places,  are  to  be  preserved  in  reverence  and  divine 
respect. 

Contempts,  ^^^  contempts  of  our  church  and  ser- 

namcly.  Re-  vice,  they  are  comprehended  in  that 
cusancy.  known   name,  which  too  many,  if  it 

pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy ;  which  offence  hath 
many  branches  and  dependencies ;  the  wife-recusant, 
she  tempts ;  the  church-papist,  he  feeds  and  relieves; 
the  corrupt  schoolmaster,  he  soweth  tares ;  the  dis- 
sembler, he  conformeth  and  doth  not  communicate. 
Therefore  if  any  person,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  having  some 
lawful  excuse,  have  not  repaired  to  church  accord- 
ing to  the  several  statutes ;  the  one,  for  the  weekly, 
the  other,  for  the  monthly  repair,  you  are  to  present 
both  the  offence  and  the  time  how  long.  Ag^in, 
such  as  maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  livery, 
recusants,  though  themselves  be  none,  you  are  like- 
wise to  present;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of  net- 
tles, which  sting  not  themselves,  but  bear  and  main- 
tain the  stinging  leaves :  so  if  any  that  keepeth  a 
schoolmaster  that  comes  not  to  church,  or  is  not 
allowed  by  the  bishop,  for  that  infection  may  spread 
far :  so  such  recusants  as  have  been  convicted  and 
conformed,  and  have  not  received  the  sacrament 
once  a  year,  for  that  is  the  touch-stone  of  their  true 
conversion  :  and  of  these  offences  of  recusancy  take 
you  special  regard.  Twelve  miles  from  court  is  no 
region  for  such  subjects.  In  the  name  of  God,  why 
should  not  twelve  miles  about  the  king's  chair  be  as 
free  from  papist-recusants,  as  twelve  miles  from  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  pope's  chair,  is  from  protest  ants  ? 
There  be  hypocrites  and  atheists,  and  so  I   fear 


there  be  amongst  us ;  but  no  open  contempt  of  their 
religion  is  endured.  If  there  must  be  recusants,  it 
were  better  they  lurked  in  the  country,  than  here  in 
the  bosom  of  the  kingdom. 

For  matter  of  division  and  breach  of 
unity,  it  ia  not  without  a  mystery  that      ^^JS^.*^ 
Christ's  coat  had  no  seam,  nor  no  more 
should  the  church,  if  it  were  possible.     Tbercfm  if 
any  minister  refuse  to  use  the  book  of  Comoioa- 
prayer,  or  wilfully  swerveth  in  divine  service  from 
that  book ;  er  if  any  person  whatsoever  do  scandaliie 
that  book,  and  speak  openly  and  maliciously  in  dero- 
gation of  it ;  such  men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  the 
garment,  and  such  are  by  you  to  be  inquired  oC  Bat 
much  more,  such  as  arc  not  only  differing,  but  in  a 
sort  opposite  unto  it,  by  using  a  superstitious  and 
corrupted  form  of  divine  service;  I  mean,  soch  as 
say  or  hear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  you,  are 
against  the  service  and  worship  of  God:  there  reinain 
two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dishonour  of  God; 
the  one  is,  the  abuse  of  his  name  by  peijory ;  the 
other  is,  the  adhering  to  God's  declared  enemies,  erit 
and  outcast  spirits,  by  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 

For  perjury,  it  is  hard  to  say  whe- 
ther  it  be  more  odious  to  God,  or  per-  '*'"' 

nicious  to  man ;  for  an  oath,  saith  the  apostle,  is  the 
end  of  controversies ;  if  therefore  that  boundary  of 
suits  be  taken  away  or  mis-set,  where  shall  be  the 
end?  Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilfbl  and 
corrupt  perjury  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  yea,  of 
court-barons  and  the  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the 
actors,  as  of  the  procurer  and  suborner. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  former  law  it  ^^^.  ^^^ 
was  not  death,  except  it  were  actual  and  and  «ntcb- 
gross  invocation  of  evil  spirits,  or  raak«  ^^'^^ 
ing  covenant  with  them,  or  taking  awaj  life  by 
witchcraft :  but  now  by  an  act  in  his 
Majesty's  times,  charms  and  sorceries 
in  certain  cases  of  procuring  of  unlawful  love  at 
bodily  hurt,  and  some  others,  are  made  felony  the 
second  offence;  the  first  being  imprisonment  and 
pillory. 

And  here  I  do  conclude  my  first  part  c^xntasKt 
concerning  religion  and  ecclesiastical  placed  wna 
causes:  wherein  it  may  be  thought  that  ^J^**' 
I  do  forget  matters  of  supremacy,  or  of 
Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like,  which  are 
usually  sorted  with  causes  of  religion  :  but  I  most 
have  leave  to  direct  n\yself  according  to  mine  own 
persuasion,  which  is,  that,  whatsoever  hath  been  said 
or  written  on  the  other  side,  all  the  late  statutes, 
which  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  extoUers  of 
the  pope's  supremacy,  deniera  of  the  kin^s  supre- 
macy, Jesuits  and  seminaries,  and  other  ofiEendert  of 
that  nature,  have  for  their  principal  scope*  not  the 
punishment  of  the  error  of  conscience,  but  the  ex- 
pressing of  the  peril  of  the  estate.    This  is  the  tne 
spirit  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  I  will  plaee  thesi 
under  my  second  division,  which  is  of  offences  Aatcni^ 
cem  the  king  and  his  estate,  to  which  noir  I 


These    offences     therefore    resped 
either  the  safety  of  the  king's  perBOii» 
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c»r  the  safety  of  his  estate  and  kingdom,  which 
thoagh  they  cannot  be  disserered  in  deed,  yet  they 

may  be  distinguished  in  speech.    First 
^^jJ5^  *     then,  if  any  have  conspired  against  the 

life  of  the  king,  which  God  have  in  his 
custody !  or  of  the  queen's  Majesty,  or  of  the  most 
iKoble  prince  their  eldest  son ;  the  very  compassing 
and  inward  imagination  thereof  is  high  treason,  if  it 
can  be  proved  by  any  fiiet  that  is  overt :  for  in  the 
case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  pernicious,  and  peremp- 
tory attempts,  it  were  too  late  for  the  law  to  take  a 
blow  before  it  gives;  and  this  high  treason  of  all 
other  is  most  heinous,  of  which  you  shall  inquire, 
though  I  hope  there  be  no  cause. 

There  is  another  capital  offence  that 
PriTy^n     jj^ii^  ^  affinity  with  this,  whereof  you 

here  within  the  verge  are  most  properly 
to  inquire ;  the  king's  privy  council  are  as  the  prin- 
cipal watch  over  the  safety  of  the  king,  so  as  their 
aafety  is  a  portion  of  his :  if  therefore  any  of  the 
king's  servants  within  his  cheque-roll,  for  to  them 
only  the  law  extends,  have  conspired  the  death  of 
any  the  king's  privy  council,  this  is  felony,  and 
thereof  you  shall  inquire. 

Bnnwent-  ^^  '^^^^  ^*  ^^  °®^  ^^  ^^^  branch 

gtooofhis      of  the  king's  person,  I  will  speak  also 
******^  of  the  king's  person  by  representation, 

and  the  treasons  which  touch  the  same. 

The  king's  person  and  authority  is  represented  in 
three  things ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  moneys,  and  in  his 
principal  magistrates :  If  therefore  any  have  coun- 
terfeited the  king's  great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  seal 
manual;  or  counterfeited,  clipped,  or  scaled  his 
moneys,  or  other  moneys  current,  this  is  high  trea- 
son ;  so  is  it  to  kill  certain  great  officers  or  judges 
executing  their  office. 

We  will  now  pass  to  those  treasons 

which  concern  the  safety  of  the  king's 
estate,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  answering  to  three 
perils  which  may  happen  to  an  estate ;  these  perils 
are,  forrign  invasion,  open  rebellion  and  sedition, 
and  privy  practice  to  alienate  and  estrange  the 
hearts  of  the  subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  either  to 
adhere  to  enemies,  or  to  burst  out  into  tumults  and 
commotions  of  themselves. 

Therefore  if  any  person  have  soli- 
r«beUion^    *^^^  ^  procured  any  invasion  from 

foreigners ;  or  if  any  have  combined  to 
raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebelhon  within  the 
realm  ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tending  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  estate  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to 
be  inquired  of. 

The   third    part   of   practice    hath 
**S2?r2  ^^  divers  branches,  but  one  principal  root 

in  these  our  times,  which  is  the  vast 
and  over-spreading  ambition  and  usurpation  of  the 
we  of  Rome  j  for  the  pope  of  Rome  is,  according  to 
his  late  challenges  and  pretences,  become  a  com- 
petitor and  corrival  with  the  king,  for  the  hearts  and 
obediences  of  the  king's  subjects :  he  stands  for  it, 
he  sends  over  his  love-tokens  and  brokers,  under  co- 
lour of  conscience,  to  steal  and  win  away  the  hearts 
and  allegiances  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  as 
fuel  ready  to  take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 
2x2 


The  estate. 
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This  is  that  yoke  which  (his  kingdom  hath  hap- 
pily cast  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  popish 
religion  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that  divers 
states,  which  are  the  pope's  vassals,  do  likewise 
begin  to  shake  off. 

If  therefore  any  person  have  main-  supremacy, 
tained  and  extolled  the  usurped  author-   Rfi^*^*.*^  j  ^ 
ity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  within  the  suits,  siac. 
king's  dominions,  by  writing,  preaching,  ^P*  ^*  ^  *• 
or  deed,  advisedly,  directly,  and  maliciously ;  or  if 
any  person  have  published  or  put  in  ure  any  of  the 
pope's  bulls  or  instruments  of  absolution ;  or  if  any 
person  have  withdrawn,  and  reconciled,  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  from  their  obedience,  or  been  with- 
drawn and  reconciled ;  or  if  any  subject  have  refused 
the  second  time  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  law- 
foUy  tendered ;  or  if  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  come 
and  abide  within  this  realm;  these  are  by  several 
statutes  made  cases  of  high  treason,  the  law  account- 
ing these  things  as  preparatives,  and  the  first  wheels 
and  secret  motions  of  seditions  and  re- 
volts from  the  king's  obedience.     Of 
these  you  are  to  inquire,  both  of  the  actors  and  of 
their    abettors,    comforters,    receivers, 
maintainers,  and  concealers,  which  in     ^q]^?! 
some  cases  are  traitors,  as  well  as  the 
principal,  in   some  cases  in  pr<pmunire,  in  some 
other  in  misprision  of  treason,  which   I  will  not 
stand  to  distinguish,  and  in  some  other,  felony  ;  as 
namely,   that   of  the   receiving  and  relieving  of 
Jesuits  and  priests ;  the  bringing  in  and  dispersing  of 
Agnu9  Det^s,  crosses,  pictures,  or  such    ^-„^  ^^^s, 
trash,  is  likewise  prtBmunire  :  and  so  is 
the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  first  time. 

And  because  in  the  disposition  of  a  jjyitgpy  ^^ 
state  to  troubles  and  perturbations, 
military  men  are  most  tickle  and  dangerous ;  there- 
fore if  any  of  the  king's  subjects  go  over  to  serve  in 
foreign  parts,  and  do  not  first  endure  the  touch,  that 
is,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  or  if  he  have  borne 
office  in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into  bond  with 
sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  made  felony  ;  and 
such  as  you  shall  inquire. 

LasUy,  because  the  vulgar  people  are     p^phecies. 
sometimes  led  with  vain  and  fond  pro- 
phecies ;  if  any  such  shall  be  published,  to  the  end 
to  move  stirs  or  tumults,  this  is  not  felony,  but 
punished  by  a   year's   imprisonment  and   loss   of 
goods ;  and  of  this  also  shall  you  inquire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape  of 
any  prisoner  committed  for  treason,  is  treason ; 
whereof  you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  my  The  peooie, 
division ;  that  is,  those  offences  which  capt"l- 
concern  the  king's  people,  and  are  capital;  which 
nevertheless  the  law  terms  offences  against  the 
crown,  in  respect  of  the  protection  that  the  king  hath 
of  his  people,  and  the  interest  he  hath  in  them  and 
their  welfare;  for  touch  them,  touch  the  king. 
These  offences  are  of  three  natures :  the  first  con- 
cemeth  the  conservation  of  their  lives ;  the  second, 
of  honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and  fami- 
lies ;  and  the  third,  of  their  substance. 
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Ljj.g  First  for  life.     I  must  say  unto  you 

in  general,  that  life  is  grown  too  cheap 
in  these  times,  it  is  set  at  the  price  of  words,  and 
every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace  can  have  no  other 
reparation  ;  nay  so  many  men's  lives  are  taken  away 
with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of  the  law  is  al- 
most taken  away,  which  is  the  execution ;  and 
therefore  though  we  cannot  restore  the  life  of  those 
men  that  are  slain,  yet  I  pray  let  us  restore  the  law 
to  her  life,  by  proceeding  with  due  severity  against 
the  offenders ;  and  most  especially  this  plot  of 
ground,  which,  as  I  said,  is  the  king's  carpet,  ought 
not  to  be  stained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of 
God  and  the  king.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  that  the 
law  doth  make  divers  just  differences  of  life  taken 
away;  but  yet  no  such  differences  as  the  wanton 
humours  and  braveries  of  men  have  under  a  reverend 
name  of  honour  and  reputation  invented. 

The  highest  degree  is  where  such  a  one  is  killed, 
nnto  whom  the  offender  did  bear  faith  and  obedi- 
ence ;  as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  the  clerk  to  the  prelate ;  and  I  shall  ever 
add,  for  so  I  conceive  of  the  law,  the  child  to  the 
father  or  the  mother ;  and  this  the  law  terms  petty 
treason. 

The  second  is.  Where  a  man  is  slain  upon  fore- 
thought malice,  which  the  law  terms  murder ;  and 
it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  cannot  be 
blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 

The  third  is,  Where  a  man  is  killed  upon  a  sud- 
den heat  or  affray,  whereunto  the  law  gives  some 
little  favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself, 
ira  furor  brevis,  wrath  is  a  short  madness ;  and  the 

Jac     fl      wisdom  of  law  in  his  Majesty's  time 
hath  made  a  subdivision  of  the  stab 
given,  where  the  party  stabbed   is  out  of  defence, 
and  had  not  given  the  first  blow,  from  other  man- 
slaughters. 

The  fourth  degree  is,  That  of  killing  a  man  in 
the  party's  own  defence,  or  by  misadventure,  which 
though  they  be  not  felonies,  yet  nevertheless  the  law 
doth  not  suffer  them  to  go  unpunished  :  because  it 
doth  discern  some  sparks  of  a  bloody  mind  in  the 
one,  and  of  carelessness  in  the  other. 

And  the  fifth  is,  Where  the  law  doth  admit  a 
kind  of  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man  may 
not,  that  hath  shed  blood,  affront  the  law  with 
pleading  not  guilty ;  but  when  the  case  is  found  by 
verdict,  being  disclosed  upon  the  evidence ;  as  where 
a  man  in  the  king's  highway  and  peace  is  assailed 
to  be  murdered  or  robbed ;  or  when  a  man  defend- 
ing his  house,  which  is  his  castle,  against  unlawful 
violence;  or  when  a  sheriff  or  minister  of  justice  is 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  or  when  the 
patient  dieth  in  the  chirurgeon's  hands,  upon  cutting 
or  otherwise :  for  these  cases  the  law  doth  privilege, 
because  of  the  necessity,  and  because  of  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  intention. 

Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  cases 
you  are  to  inquire :  together  with  the  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

For  the  second  kind,  which  concerns 

^me!  °      ^^^  honour  and  chasteness  of  persons 
and  families ;  you  are  to  inquire  of  the 


ravishment  of  women,  of  the  taking  of  women  oat 
of  the  possession  of  their  parents  or  uatr  n 
guardians  against  their  will,  or  marry- 
ing them,  or  abusing  them ;  of  doable  marriagei, 
where  there  was  not  first  seven  years'  abaence,  and 
no  notice  that  the  party  so  aWnt  was  aliTe,  and 
other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  Hfe. 

For  the  third  kind,  which  concemeth  g  betMoe. 
men's  substance,  you  shall  inquire  of 
burglaries,  robberies,  cutting  of  parses,  and  takinf 
of  any  thing  from  the  person  :  and  generaUy  other 
stealths,  as  well  such  as  are  plain,  as  those  that  are 
disguised,  whereof  I  will  by  and  by  speak :  but 
first  I  must  require  yon  to  use  diligence  in  present- 
ing especially  those  purloining*  and  embezzlementi, 
which  are  of  plate,  vessel,  or  whataoerer  within  the 
king's  house.  The  king's  house  is  an  open  {dace; 
it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law,  and  not  by  lock,  tod 
therefore  needetli  the  more  severity. 

Now  for  coloured  and  disguised  rol>'   jgRt^rti. 
beries ;    I  will  name  two  or  three  of  «« * 


them  :  the  purveyor  that  takes  without  St  n^^*^ 
warrant,  is  no  better  than  a  thief,  and  S^^cJ 
it  is  felony.  The  servant  that  bath  the 
keeping  of  his  Majesty's  goods,  and  going  away  with 
them,  though  he  came  to  the  possession  of  them  lav- 
fully,  it  is  felony.  Of  these  you  shall  likewise  in- 
quire, principals  and  accessories.  The  Toluntaiy 
escape  of  a  felon  is  also  felony. 

For  the  last  part,  which  is  of  offences 
concerning  the  people  not  capital,  they   „^  capiaI^ 
are  many :  but  I  will  select  only  such 
as  I  think  fittest  to  be  remembered  unto  you,  still 
dividing,  to  give  you  the  better  light.     They  arc  of 
four  natures. 

1.  The  first,  is  matter  of  force  and  outrage. 

2.  The  second,  matter  of  fraud  and  deceiL 

3.  Public  nuisances  and  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobservance  of  cer- 
tain wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  goremmeDt 

For  the  first,  you  shall  inquire  of  p^^^^ 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  of  for- 
cible entries,  and  detainers  with  force ;  and  property 
of  all  assaults  of  striking,  drawing  weapon,  or  other 
violence  within  the  king's  house,  and  the  precincts 
thereof :  for  the  king's  house,  from  whence  examine 
of  peace  should  flow  unto  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  ointment  of  Aaron's  head  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  and  invio- 
late from  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respect  of 
reverence  to  the  place,  as  in  respect  of  danger  of 
greater  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  therefore  in  that  place  all  abooM 
be  full  of  peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and 
silence. 

Besides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
Cometh  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  thai  is 
no  less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is,  abuse  nd 
oppression  by  authority.  And  therefore  you  sliaO 
inquire  of  all  extortions,  in  officers  and  mlnislpi; 
as  sheriffs,  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  escheaton^  ostsum 
constables,  ordinaries,  and  others,  who  fay  ftciJOBy  ol 
office  do  poll  the  peojJe. 


COMMISSION  FOR  THE  VERGE. 
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For  frauds  and  deceits,  I  do  chiefly  commend  to 
your  care  the  frauds  and  deceits  in  that  which  is  the 
chief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permutation, 
which  is,  weights  and  measures ;  wherein,  although 
God  hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight  is  an  abo- 
mination, yet  the  abuse  is  so  common  and  so  gene- 
ral, I  mean  of  weights,  and  I  speak  u^Km  know- 
ledge and  late  examination,  that  if  one  were  to  build 
a  church,  he  should  need  but  false  weights,  and  not 
seek  them  far,  of  the  piles  of  brass  to  make  the 
bells,  and  the  weights  of  lead  to  make  the  battle- 
ments :  and  herein  you  are  to  make  special  inquiry, 
whether  the  clerk  of  the  market  within  the  verge,  to 
whom  properly  it  appertains,  hath  done  his  duty. 
Nuisance.  ^^^  nuisances  and  grievances,  I  will 

for  the  present  only  single  out  one,  that 
ye  present  the  decays  of  highways  and  bridges ;  for 
where  the  Majesty  of  a  king's  house  draws  recourse 
and  access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and 
diseaseful  to  the  people,  if  the  ways  near-abouts  be 
not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange  to  see  the 
chargeable  pavements  and  causeways  in  the  avenues 
and  entrances  of  towns  abroad  beyond  the  seas; 
whereas  London,  the  second  city  at  least  of  Europe, 
in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  in  wealth,  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  fairness  of  the  ways,  though  a  little 
perhaps  by  the  broadness  of  them,  from  a  village. 
For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass 
these  things  over  briefly,  I  will  make 
mention  unto  you  of  three  laws. 

1.  The  one,  concerning  the  king's  pleasure. 

2.  The  second,  concerning  the  people's  food. 

3.  And  the  third,  concerning  wares  and  manu- 
factures. 


Breach  of 
statutes. 


Pood. 


You  shall  therefore  inquire  of  the  Kings  plea- 
unlawful  taking  partridges  and  phea-  *"'*• 
sants  or  fowl,  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the 
wild-fowl,  the  killing  of  hares  or  deer,  and  the  sell- 
ing of  venison  or  hares :  for  that  which  is  for  exer- 
cise, and  sport,  and  courtesy,  should  not  be  turned 
to  gluttony  and  sale  victual. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakers 
and  brewers  keep  their  assize,  and  whe- 
ther as  well  they  as  butchers,  innholders  and  vic- 
tuallers, do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and 
combine  to  raise  prices. 

Lastly,    you    shall   iiquire  whether   ManuflMmirea. 
the  good  statute  be  observed,  whereby 
a  man  may  have  that  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not 
be  abused  or  mis-served  in  that  he  buys :     ^  gj^^  ^  ^ 
I  mean  that  statute  that  requireth  that 
none  use  any  manual  occupation  but  such  as  have 
been  seven  years  apprentice  to  it ;  which  law  being 
generally  transgressed,  makes   the  people  buy  in 
effect  chaff  for  com ;  for  that  which  is  mis-wrought 
will  mis-wear. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were  over- 
long  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  be  supplied 
either  out  of  your  own  experience,  or  out  of  such 
bills  and  informations  as  shall  be  brought  unto  you, 
or  upon  any  question  that  you  shall  demand  of  the 
court,  which  will  be  ready  to  give  you  any  farther 
direction  as  far  as  is  flt :  but  these  which  I  have  gone 
through,  are  the  principal  points  of  your  charge ; 
which  to  present,  you  have  taken  the  name  of  God 
to  witness ;  and  in  the  name  of  God  perform  it. 


A  CHARGE  DELIVERED 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  KINO'S  SOLICITOR-GENBRAL. 

AT  THt 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  LORD  SANQUHAR, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  LoitI  Sanouhar.  a  Scotch  nobleman,  haviDff,  in  private  revenge,  tubomed  Robert  Carlile  to  murder  John  Turner,  mas- 
ter of  fencej  thougnt,  bv  hia  greatness,  to  have  oome  it  out ;  but  toe  king,  respecting  nothing  so  much  as  justice,  would  not 
suffer  nobility  to  be  a  shelter  for  villany ;  but,  according  to  law,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1612,  uie  said  Lord  Sanquhar,  having 
been  arrtirned  and  condemned,  by  tne  name  of  Robert  Creighton,  Esq.  was  before  Westminster-hall  Gate  executed, 
where  be  cued  very  penitent  At  wnose  arraignment  my  lord  fiacon,  then  Solicitor-GenenU.  to  King  James,  made  this 
speech  following : 


Ik  this  cause  of  life  and  death,  the  jury's  part  is 
in  effect  discharged ;  for  after  a  frank  and  formal 
confession,  their  labour  is  at  an  end :  so  that  what 


hath  been  said  by  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall  be  said  by 
myself,  is  rather  conyenient  than  necessary. 

My  lord  Sanquhar,  your  fault  is  great,  and  cannot 
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be  extenuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggravated ;  and 
if  it  needed,  you  have  made  so  full  an  anatomy  of 
it  out  of  your  own  feeling,  as  it  cannot  be  matched 
by  myself,  or  any  man  else,  out  of  conceit ;  so  as 
that  part  of  aggravation  I  leave.  Nay,  more,  this 
christian  and  penitent  course  of  yours  draws  me  thus 
fsLTf  that  I  will  agree,  in  some  sort  extenuates  it : 
for  certainly,  as  even  in  extreme  evils  there  are  de- 
grees ;  80  this  particular  of  your  offence  is  such,  as 
though  it  be  foul  spilling  of  blood,  yet  there  are 
more  foul :  for  if  you  had  sought  to  take  away  a 
man's  life  for  his  vineyard,  as  Ahab  did ;  or  for  envy, 
as  Cain  did;  or  to  possess. his  bed,  as  David  did ; 
surely  the  murder  had  been  more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge,  which  the  more 
natural  it  is  to  man,  the  more  have  laws  both  divine 
and  human  sought  to  repress  it ;  "  Mihi  vindicta." 
But  in  one  thing  you  and  I  shall  never  agree,  that 
generous  spirit^  you  say,  are  hard  to  forgive  :  no, 
contrariwise,  generous  and  magnanimous  minds  are 
readiest  to  forgive ;  and  it  is  a  weakness  and  impo- 
tency  of  mind  to  be  unable  to  forgive ; 

Corpora  magnanimo  satis  est  prostrasse  leoni. 

But  howsoever  murders  may  arise  from  several 
motives,  less  or  more  odious,  yet  the  law  both  of  God 
and  man  involves  them  in  one  degree,  and  therefore 
you  may  read  that  in  Joab's  case,  which  was  a  mur- 
der upon  revenge,  and  matcheth  with  your  case  ;  he 
for  a  dear  brother,  and  you  for  a  dear  part  of  your 
own  body ;  yet  there  was  a  severe  charge  given,  it 
should  not  be  unpunished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you :  it  is  now  five  years  since  this  unfortunate 
man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it  upon  de- 
8pi^e»  gave  the  provocation,  which  was  the  seed  of 
your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged  with  time  : 
love,  hatred,  grief;  all  fire  itself  bums  out  with  time, 
if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it.  Therefore  for  you  lo 
have  been  in  the"  gall  of  bitterness  so  long,  and  to 
have  been  in  a  restless  chace  of  this  blood  so  many 
years,  is  a  strange  example ;  and  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  that  I  conceive  you  have  sucked  those  affec- 
tions of  dwelling  in  malice,  rather  out  of  Italy  and 
outlandish  manners,  where  you  have  conversed,  than 
put  of  any  part  of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 

But  that  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time  in, 
the  matter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and  mag- 
nify to  the  hearers  the  justice  of  this  day ;  first  of 
God,  and  then  of  the  king. 

My  lord,  you  have  friends  and  entertainments  in 
foreign  parts ;  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  for  you  to 
set  CarUle,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on  work,  when 
your  person  had  been  beyond  the  seas ;  and  so  this 
news  might  have  come  to  you  in  a  packet,  and  you 
might  have  looked  on  how  the  storm  would  pass : 
but  God  bereaved  you  of  this  foresight,  and  closed 
you  here  under  the  hand  of  a  king,  that  though 
abundant  in  clemency,  yet  is  no  less  zealous  of  justice. 

Again,  when  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you  might 
have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procurement  of 
the  fact ;  Carlile,  a  vesolute  man,  might  perhaps  have 
cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  resolute  in  mischief, 


are  commonly  obstinate  in  concealing  the  procnrefi, 
and  so  nothing  should  have  been  against  yoa  bat 
presumption.  But  then  also  God*  to  take  away  aO 
obstruction  of  justice,  gave  you  the  grace,  vlucfa 
ought  indeed  to  be  more  true  comfort  to  yoa,  tlna 
any  device  whereby  you  might  have  escaped,  to  make 
a  clear  and  plain  confession. 

Other  impediments  there  were,  not  a  few,  vhtch 
might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this  day's  joitice, 
had  not  God  in  his  providence  removed  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  giveii  God  the  hoMMtr,  let 
me  give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  doe,  whkb  in, 
to  the  king  our  sovereign. 

This  murder  was  no  sooner  committed,  and  brooglit 
to  his  Majesty's  ears,  but  his  jost  indigoaiioB. 
wherewith  he  first  was  moved,  east  itself  into  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  providence  to  have  justice  done. 
First  came  forth  his  prodamatioo,  somewhat  of  a 
rare  form,  and  devised,  and  in  effect  dictated  by  bk 
Majesty  himself;  and  by  that  he  did  proaecnte  dbr 
offenders,  as  it  were  with  the  breath  and  blast  of  hk 
mouth.  Then  did  his  Majesty  stretch  forth  hit  loqg 
arms,  for  kings  have  long  arms  when  they  wiB  ex- 
tend them,  one  of  them  to  the  sea,  where  he  totk 
hold  of  Grey  shipped  for  Sweden,  who  gave  tlie  Irsl 
light  of  testimony ;  the  other  arm  to  Scotland,  aad 
took  hold  of  Carlile,  ere  he  was  warm  in  his  hMttr 
and  brought  him  the  length  of  his  kingdom  mda 
such  safe  watch  and  custody,  as  he  could  have  m 
means  to  escape,  no  nor  to  mischief  himself  do  aor 
learn  any  lessons  to  stand  mute ;  in  which  easca»  pa- 
haps,  this  day's  justice  might  have  received  a  slop. 
So  that  I  may  conclude  his  Majesty  hath  aha««2 
himself  God's  true  lieutenant,  and  that  he  is  no  ce* 
specter  of  persons  ;  but  the  English,  Scottish*  odUr- 
man,  fencer,  are  to  him  alike  in  respect  of  josdoe. 

Nay,  I  must  say  farther,  that  his  Majesty  hath  had. 
in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit ;  for  what  tine 
Carlile  and  Grey,  and  you,  my  lord,  yourself,  wen 
fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four  srindj^  the 
king  ever  spake  in  a  confident  and  undertakiag  mn- 
ner,  that  wheresoever  the  offendeis  were  in  Esfspc, 
he  would  produce  them  forth  to  justice ;  of  wfakh 
noble  word  God  hath  made  him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  you,  my  lord,  that 
though  your  offence  hath  been  great,  yet  your  caa^ 
fession  hath  been  free,  and  your  behaviour  sad 
speech  fiill  of  discretion ;  and  this  shows,  that  thoogb 
you  could  not  resist  the  tempter,  yet  yoa  bear  a 
christian  and  generous  mind,  answerable  to  the  noUe 
family  of  which  you  are  descended.  This  I  commtht 
unto  you,  and  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  in  respect  whereof  all  wtMf 
things  are  but  trash ;  and  so  it  is  fit  for  foi»  m 
your  state  now  is,  to  account  theou  And  this  is  sH 
I  will  say  for  the  present 

[Note,  The  reader  for  his  fuller  infimoatisa  ia 
this  story  of  the  lord  Sanquhar,  is  dcsirei  li> 
peruse  the  case  in  the  ninth  book  oi  the  lofd 
Coke's  Reports ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whek 
series  of  the  murder  and  trial  is  exactly  lelssed.] 
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THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT. 

THB  KING'S  ATTOaiVBT-OBNBBAL, 

TOUCHING    DUELS. 

UPON  AN  INFORMATION  IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER  AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT. 
WITH  THB  DECREE  OF  THE  STAR-CHAMBER  IN  THE  SAME  CAUSE. 


My  lords, 

I  TBouoBT  it  fit  for  my  place,  and  for  these  times, 
to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships  some 
cause  touching  private  duels,  to  see  if  this  court  can 
do  any  good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that  evil  which 
seems  unbridled.  And  I  could  have  wished  that  I 
had  met  with  some  greater  persons,  as  a  subject  for 
your  censure,  both  because  it  had  been  more  wor- 
thy of  this  presence,  and  also  the  better  to  have 
showed  the  resdution  myself  hath  to  proceed  with- 
out respect  of  persons  in  this  business :  but  finding 
this  cause  on  foot  in  my  predecessor's  time,  and 
published  and  ready  for  hearing,  I  thought  to  lose 
no  time  in  a  mischief  that  groweth  every  day :  and 
besides,  it  passes  not  amiss  sometimes  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  greater  sort  be  admonished  by  an 
example  made  in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be 
beaten  before  the  lion.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my 
lords,  that  men  of  birth  and  quality  will  leave  the 
practice  when  it  begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so 
low  as  to  barber-surgeons  and  butchers,  and  such 
bate  mechanical  persons. 

And  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in  which 
I  take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it  in  itself, 
and  much  more  in  respect  it  is  by  his  Majesty's 
direction,  I  will  supply  the  meanness  of  the  particu- 
lar cause,  by  handling  of  the  general  point :  to  the 
end,  that  by  the  occasion  of  this  present  cause,  both 
my  purpose  of  prosecution  against  duels,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  without  which  I  am  nothing, 
for  the  censure  of  them,  may  appear,  and  thereby 
offenders  in  that  kind  may  read  their  own  case,  and 
know  what  they  are  to  expect;  which  may  serve  for 
a  warning  until  example  may  be  made  in  some 
greater  person :  which  I  doubt  the  times  will  but 
too  soon  afford. 

Therefore  before  I  come  to  the  particular,  where- 
of your  lordships  are  now  to  judge,  I  think  it  time 
best  spent  to  speak  somewhat. 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 


which  some  stick  not  to  think  defective  in  this 
matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where  cer- 
tainly the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to  be  found. 

And  fifthly.  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and  re- 
solution, wherein  I  shall  humbly  crave  your  lord- 
ships' aid  and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ships to  take  into  your  consideration  that  when  re* 
venge  is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magistrates'  hands, 
contrary  to  God's  ordinance,  "  Mihi  vindicta,  ego 
retribuam,"  and  every  man  shall  bear  the  sword,  not 
to  defend,  but  to  assail ;  and  private  men  beg^n  once 
to  presume  to  give  law  to  themselves,  and  to  right 
their  own  wrongs,  no  man  can  foresee  the  danger 
and  inconveniences  that  may  arise  and  multiply 
thereupon.  It  may  cause  sudden  storms  in  court, 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  Majesty,  and  unsafety  of 
his  person :  it  may  grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying, 
and  from  bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to  tumult  and 
commotion;  from  particular  persons  to  dissension 
of  famihes  and  alliances ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels, 
according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents,  which 
fall  not  under  foresight :  so  that  the  state  by  this 
means  shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and  imperfect 
body,  continually  subject  to  inflammations  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in  policy, 
offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest.  Other 
offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good, 
not  daring  to  make  defence,  or  to  justify  themselves ; 
but  this  offence  expressly  gives  the  law  an  affront, 
as  if  there  were  two  laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law, 
and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ; 
so  that  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the 
king  speaketh  in  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies  :  the  year-books  and 
statute-books  must  give  place  to  some  French  and 
Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle  the  doctrine  of 
duels,  which  if  they  be  in  the  right,  transeamus  ad 
ilUit  let  us  receive  them,  and  not  keep  the  people  in 
eonflict  and  distraction  between  two  laws. 
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Agnin,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when 
young  men  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as  the 
poets  call  aurortB  Jiiiit  sons  of  morning,  in  whom 
the  expectation  and  comfort  of  their  friends  c<msi8t- 
eth,  shall  be  cast  away  and  destroyed  in  such  a  vain 
manner ;  but  much  more  it  is  to  be  deplored  when 
so  much  noble  and  genteel  blood  should  be  spilt  upon 
such  follies,  as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in 
service  of  the  king  and  realm,  were  able  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  day,  and  to  change  the  fortune  of  a 
kingdom.  So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  desperate 
evil  this  is ;  it  tronbleth  peace,  it  disfumisheth  war, 
it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon 
the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it ;  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of  honour 
and  credit :  and  therefore  the  king,  in  his  last  pro- 
clamation, doth  most  aptly  and  excellently  call  them 
bewitching  duels.  For  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is 
no  better  than  a  sorcery  that  enchanteth  the  spirits 
of  young  men,  that  bear  great  minds  with  a  false 
show,  species /aim  ;  and  a  kind  of  satanical  illusion 
and  apparition  of  honour  against  religion,  against  law, 
against  moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents 
and  examples  of  the  best  times  and  valiantest 
nations ;  as  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  when  I  shall 
show  you  the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this 
point. 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  such, 
it  is  nourished  by  vain  discourses,  and  green  and 
unripe  conceits,  which  nevertheless  have  so  prevailed, 
as  though  a  man  were  staid  and  sober-minded,  and  a 
right  believer  touching  the  vanity  and  unlawfulness 
of  these  duels ;  yet  the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is 
such,  as  it  imposeth  a  necessity  upon  men  of  value 
to  conform  themselves,  or  else  there  is  no  living  or 
looking  upon  men's  faces :  so  that  we  have  not  to  do, 
in  this  case,  so  much  with  particular  persons,  as 
with  unsound  and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  do- 
minations and  spirits  of  the  air  which  the  Scripture 
speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost 
lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude 
and  valour.  For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrels  whether  they  be  just ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  whether  they  be  worthy  ;  and  setteth  a 
better  price  upon  men's  lives  than  to  bestow  them 
idly :  nay,  it  is  weakness  and  disesteem  of  a  man's 
self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upon  such  liedger  perform- 
ances :  a  man's  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away ;  it  is 
to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  services, 
public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble  adventures. 
It  is  in  expense  of  blood  as  it  is  in  expense  of 
money;  it  is  no  liberality  to  make  a  profiision  of 
money  upon  every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  it  is 
fortitude  to  make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause 
be  of  worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  causes  of 
this  evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble 
person  will  put  his  'hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish 
that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners 
to  the  work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.  But  yet  to 
deliver  my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for  this  time 
and  place,  there  be  four  things  that  I  have  thought 


on,  as  the  most  effectual  for  the  repreniiig  of  this 
depraved  custom  of  particular  combati. 

The  first  is.  That  there  do  appear  and  be  deckicd 
a  constant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to 
abolish  it  For  this  is  a  thing,  my  lordi,  moat  ^ 
down  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  every  particiilir 
man  will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reptttation, 
when  he  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart,  as  «ti 
insult  against  the  king's  power  and  aathority,  aad 
thereupon  hath  absolutely  resolved  to  master  it; 
like  unto  that  which  was  set  down  in  egress  words 
in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  tcmching  duds* 
that  the  king  himself  iock.  upon  him  the  honour  of 
all  that  took  themselves  grieved  or  interested  for  not 
having  performed  the  combat  So  moat  the  state 
do  in  this  business :  and  in  my  conscience  there  k 
none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable  sober  diapocitioD, 
be  he  never  so  valiant,  except  it  be  some  furioK 
person  that  ia  like  a  firework,  but  will  be  glsid  of  it, 
when  he  shall  see  the  law  and  rule  of  state  dis- 
interest him  of  a  vain  and  unnecessary  haxanL 

Secondly,  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be  no 
more  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed ;  whereui 
I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may  «peak  my 
mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood  aright.  The 
proceedings  of  the  great  and  noble  commianonen 
martial  I  honour  and  reverence  much,  and  of  them  I 
speak  not  in  any  sort ;  but  I  say  the  compoiindtn; 
of  quarrels,  which  is  otherwise  in  use  fay  privatt 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it  is  so  punctual,  mud  halh 
such  reference  and  respect  unto  the  received  eoB> 
ceiu,  what's  before-hand,  and  what's  behind-hondr 
and  I  cannot  tell  what,  as  without  all  question  it 
doth,  in  a  fashion,  countenance  and  anthoriae  thii 
practice  of  duels,  as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  right 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  ont 
of  the  king's  last  proclamation  the  moat  pmdent  and 
best  applied  remedy  for  this  offence,  if  it  shall  plesir 
his  Majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of  man  can  deviae. 
This  offence,  my  lords,  is  grounded  upon  a  fidse  con- 
ceit of  honour,  and  therefore  it  would  be  pnnijiieft 
in  the  same  kind,  *'  in  eo  quia  rectissime  plectitnr. 
in  quo  peccat."  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  kinf 
and  his  aspect,  and  the  access  to  his  persoo  con- 
tinueth  honour  in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his 
presence  is  one  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  boooar 
that  can  be ;  if  his  Majesty  shaU  be  pleased  that 
when  this  court  shall  censure  any  of  these  eJcorn 
in  persons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  ool  of  his 
own  power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  diall 
be  banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for  oixtais 
years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and  priaec,  1 
think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  east  him  into  that 
darkness,  that  he  may  not  behold  his  sovereign's  tee. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  caneefoclk 
this  court :  We  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this  tMaam 
is  stubborn ;  for  it  despiseth  death,  which  is  Uk  aft- 
most  of  punishments;  and  it  were  a  Just  htk  a 
miserable  severity  to  execute  the  law 
remission  or  mercy,  where  the  case  proredi 
And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  was 
by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established  b; 
of  the  king  and  parHament,  the  party  dnl 
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motber  was  presently  hud  to  the  gibbet,  insomuch 
la  ^ntlenen  of  greiit  qnalky  were  hanged,  their 
rounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death  should  prevent 
he  example  of  justice.  But,  my  lords,  the  course 
vhich  "we  shall  take  is  of  far  greater  lenity,  and  yet 
>f  no  less  efficacy ;  which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court, 
dl  the  middle  acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to 
he  duel,  which  I  will  enumerate  to  you  anon,  and 
\o  to  hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which, 
rto  donbt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet  pre- 
rtnt  the  extremity  of  law. 

fsovir  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted 
to,.  Ihon^h  ignorantly,  in  two  points : 

The  one,  That  it  should  make  no  difference  be- 
tween an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing 
pf  a  man  upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now  call  it. 

The  other.  That  the  law  hath  not  provided  suffi- 
tient  ptnsishment,  and  reparations,  for  contumely  of 
words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  lik«. 

Bat  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties 
against  the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in  eflfect, 
and  a^inst  the  examples  of  all  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to  be 
found  any  differeiice  made  in  homicide,  but  between 
homicide  voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  we  term 
misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of  misadventure 
itself,  there  were  cities  of  refuge;  so  that  the  of- 
fender was  put  to  his  flight,  and  that  flight  was  sub- 
ject to  accident,  whether  the  revenger  of  blood 
should  overtake  him  before  he  had  gotten  sanctuary 
or  no.  It  IS  true  that  our  law  hath  made  a  more 
subtle  distinction  between  the  will  inflamed  and  the 
will  advised,  between  manslaughter  in  heat  and 
murder  upon  prepensed  malice  or  cold  blood,  as  the 
soldiers  call  it,  an  indulgence  not  unfit  for  a  choleric 
and  wairlike  nation;  for  it  is  true,  "ira  furor  brevis  :" 
a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of 
passion  the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained,  but  to  a 
case  :  that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer 
in  the  manner ;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it 
gave  way,  that  a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But 
fbr  a  difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  killing  and 
destroying  nan,  upon  a  fore-thought  purpose,  be- 
tween foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrous 
child  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  it 
in  any  law  divine  or  human.  Only  it  is  true,  I  find 
in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  enticed  his  brother  into 
the  field  and  slew  him  treacherously ;  but  Lamech 
vaunted  of  his  manhood  that  he  would  kill  a  young 
man,  and  if  it  were  to  his  hurt:  so  as  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  an  insidious  murder  and  a  braving 
or  presumptuous  murder,  but  the  difference  between 
Cahi  and  Lamech. 

As  f<>r  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory  doth 
consent  that  Gnecia  and  Rome  were  the  most  valiant 
and  generous  nations  of  the  world ;  and,  that  which 
it  more  to  be  noted,  ihey  were  free  estates,  and  not 
under  a  monarchy ;  whereby  a  man  would  think  it 
a  great  deal  the  more  reason  that  particular  persons 
should  have  righted  themselves ;  and  yet  they  had 
not  this  xwractice  of  duels,  nor  any  thing  that  bare 
show  thereof:  and  sure  (hey  would  have  had  it,  if 


there  had  been  any  virtue  in  it.  Nay,  as  he  saith, 
"  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri."  It  is  memorable,  that 
is  reported  by  a  counsellor  ambassador  of  the  em- 
peror's, touching  the  censure  of  the  Turks  of  these 
duels :  there  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed 
by  two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one 
of  them  was  slain,  the  other  party  was  convented 
before  the  counsel  of  bashaws;  the  manner  of  the 
reprehension  was  in  these  words:  "  How  durst  you 
undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other?  Are  there 
not  christians  enough  to  kill  P  Did  you  not  know 
that  whether  of  you  shall  be  slain,  the  loss  would  be 
the  Great  Seignior's  P  "  So  as  we  may  see  that  the 
most  warlike  nations,  whether  generous  or  barbar- 
ous, have  ever  despised  this  wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorized,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute  as 
to  the  latter  of  them. 

The  one,  when  upon  the  approaches  of  armies  in 
the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons  have 
made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the  field  upon 
the  public  quarrel. 

This  the  Romans  called  Pugfui  per  provoeaiimem. 
And  this  was  never,  but  either  between  the  gene- 
rals themselves,  who  are  absolute,  or  between  parti- 
culars by  licence  of  the  generals ;  never  upon  pri- 
vate authority.  So  you  see  David  asked  leave  when 
he  fought  with  Goliah ;  and  Joab,  when  the  armies 
were  met,  gave  leave,  and  said,  '*  Let  the  young 
men  play  before  us."  And  of  this  kind  was  that 
famous  example  in  the  wars  of  Naples,  between 
twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve  Italians,  where  the 
Italians  bare  away  the  victory ;  besides  other  infinite 
like  examples  worthy  and  laudable,  sometimes  by 
singles,  sometimes  by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  right, 
where  the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the  Goths 
and  the  northern  nations,  but  more  anciently  en- 
tertained in  Spain ;  and  this  yet  remains  in  some 
cases  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though  controverted 
by  divines,  touching  the  lawfulness  of  it;  so  that 
a  wise  writer  saith,  "  Taliter  pugnantes  videntur  ten- 
tare  Deum,  quia  hoc  volunt  ut  Dens  ostendat  et  fa- 
ciat  miraculum,  ut  justam  causam  habens  victor 
efficiatur,  quod  siepe  contra  accidit"  But  howso- 
ever it  be,  this  kind  of  fight  taketh  its  warrant  from 
law.  Nay,  the  French  themselves,  whence  this 
folly  seemeth  chiefly  to  have  flown,  never  had  it  but 
only  in  practice  and  toleration,  and  never  as  author- 
ised by  law ;  and  yet  now  of  late  they  have  been 
fain  to  purge  their  folly  with  extreme  rigour,  in  so 
much  as  many  gentlemen  left  between  death  and 
life  in  the  duels,  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened 
to  hanging  with  their  wounds  bleeding.  For  the 
state  found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  nothing 
could  be  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  put- 
ting of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  our  law, 
that  it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  lies  and  fillips, 
it  may  receive  like  answer.  It  would  have  been 
thought  a  madness  amongst  the  ancient  lawgivers, 
to  have  set  a  punishment  upon  the  lie  given,  which 
in  effect  is  but  a  word  of  denial,  a  negative  of  an- 
other's saying.    Any  lawgiver,  if  he  had  been  asked 
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the  question  would  have  made  Solon's  answer:  That 
he  had  not  ordained  any  punishment  for  it,  because 
he  never  imagined  the  world  would  have  been  so 
fantastical  as  to  take  it  so  highly.  The  civilians, 
they  dispute  whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  for  it, 
and  rather  resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  the 
first  of  France,  who  first  set  on  and  stamped  this 
disgrace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judgment  of  all 
wise  writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it :  for  it  was 
he,  that  when  he  had  himself  given  the  lie  and  defy 
to  the  emperor,  to  make  it  current  in  the  world, 
said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  *'  That  he  was  no  honest 
man  that  would  bear  the  lie  :"  which  was  the  foun- 
tain of  this  new  learning. 

As  for  words  of  reproach  and  contumely,  whereof 
the  lie  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  credible,  but 
that  the  orations  themselves  are  extant,  what  ex- 
treme and  exquisite  reproaches  were  tossed  up  and 
down  in  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  places  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  like  in  Grsecia,  and  yet  no  man  took 
himself  fouled  by  them,  but  took  them  but  for  breath, 
and  the  style  of  an  enemy,  and  either  despised  them 
or  returned  them,  but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  considerable,  save  that 
they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace, 
which  maketh  these  light  things  pass  for  great 
matter.  The  law  of  England,  and  all  laws,  hold 
these  degrees  of  injury  to  the  person,  slander,  bat- 
tery, maim,  and  death;  and  if  there  be  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  despite  and  contumely,  as  in  case 
of  libels,  and  bastinadoes,  and  the  like,  this  court 
taketh  them  in  hand,  and  punisheth  them  exempla- 
rily.  But  for  this  apprehension  of  a  disgrace,  that 
a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  reputation,  it  were  good  that  men  did  hearken 
unto  the  saying  of  Consalvo,  the  great  and  famous 
commander,  that  was  wont  to  say,  a  gentleman's 
honour  should  be  de  tela  crassiore,  of  a  good  strong 
warp  or  web,  that  every  little  thing  should  not  catch 
in  it ;  when  as  now  it  seems  they  are  but  of  cobweb 
lawn,  or  such  light  stuff,  which  certainly  is  weak- 
ness, and  not  true  greatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick 
man's  body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  every  thing. 
And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demonstration  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be  a 
ground  infallible:  that  wheresoever  an  offence  is 
capital  or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not  acted, 
there  the  combination  or  practice  tending  to  that 
offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a  high  misde- 
meanor. So  practice  to  impoison,  though  it  took  no 
effect ;  waylaying  to  murder,  though  it  took  no  effect, 
and  the  like ;  have  been  adjudged  heinous  misde- 
meanors punishable  in  this  court.  Nay,  inceptions 
and  preparations  in  inferior  crimes,  that  are  not  capi- 
tal, as  suborning  and  preparing  of  witnesses  that 
were  never  deposed,  or  deposed  nothing  material, 
have  likewise  been  censured  in  this  court,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  decree  in  Gamon's  case. 

Why  then,  the  major  proposition  being  such,  the 
minor  cannot  be  denied :  for  every  appointment  of 
the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting  of  murder ; 
let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,  they  shall  never  have 


fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of  justice.     Tbra  Ih 
conclusion  followeth,  that  it  is  a  case  fit  for  the  c 
sure  of  the  court     And  of  this  thme  be  piec«iks> 
in  the  very  pmnt  of  challenge. 

It  was  the  case  of  Whaitoo  plaiatifl^  aigssaM 
Ellekar  and  Acklam  defendants,  whov  Ackk* 
being  a  follower  of  Ellekar^s  was  censured  far  c 
rying  a  challenge  from  Ellekar  to  WhartoDt  dioa«# 
the  challenge  was  not  put  in  writing,  bat  d^mn4 
only  by  word  of  message;  and  there  are  words  M 
the  decree  that  such  challenges  are  to  the  snbvenani 
of  government 

These  things  are  well  known,  and  therefae  I 
needed  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  opoo  thoK 
but  that  in  this  case  I  would  be  thooght  not  to  inao^ 
vate  any  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow  da 
former  precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mews  toi** 
it  more  throughly,  because  the  time  reqoixet  it  ouve. 

Therefore  now  to  come  to  that  which  ooocemefe 
my  part ;  I  say  that  by  the  favoor  of  the  king  sdA 
the  court,  I  will  proseente  in  this  conrt  in  the  cases 
following. 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  te 
fight  be  not  acted  or  performed. 

If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  wiitim; 
or  any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  mmh 
sage  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  chaUet^ge. 

If  a  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  ctiti- 
lenge  of  either  side. 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  intentni 
and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  scm^ 

If  any  man  sbaU  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  acan^ 
ous  bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former  {irotU* 
mation  published  by  his  Majesty  in  that  b^ialU 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  i^ 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  btfctK- 
hand,  and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thcrfi?^ 
incense  and  incite  them  to  the  dael,  and  make  u 
art  of  it;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  some  of  tbes 
too:  and  I  am  sure,  my  lords,  this  coorae  of  pt<«fC- 
ing  duels,  in  nipping  them  in  the  hud,  is  folkr  rf 
clemency  and  providence  than  the  sufering  ibc* 
to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their  wounds  Ue*i> 
ing,  as  Uiey  did  in  France. 

To  conclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make  firrt  t* 
your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  1  W 
advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  m 
to  fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  Majesty's  whi  rf 
IVe  exeat  regnum  to  stop  him,  for  this  giant  b«striJHk 
the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and  snare  him  by  the  te 
on  this  side ;  for  the  combination  and  plotting  x  n 
this  side,  though  it  should  be  acted  beyovi  «■> 
And  your  lordship  said  notably  the  last  time  I  ■»*• 
a  motion  in  this  business,  that  a  man  may  be  aa  «tl 
fur  de  se  as  felo  de  se,  if  he  steal  out  of  the  leila 
for  a  bad  purpose ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  w^ 
of  the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  doth  mat^f^ 
contra  coronam,  as  the  words  of  the  writ  be,  tUt 
seeketh  to  murder  a  subject;  for  that  is  tna  <«■>» 
cm-onam  et  dignitatem,  I  have  also  a  sdt  to  nw 
lordships  all  in  general,  that  for  jostiee'  »kfv  "^ 
for  true  honour's  sake,  honour  of  religion,  Uw,  la^ 
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te  king  our  master,  against  this  fond  and  false  dis- 
Bt«e  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may  in  my  prosecn- 
cm,  which,  it  is  like  enough,  may  sometimes  stir 
mlSf  whteh  I  esteem  not  for  my  particular,  but  as 
may  hinder  the  good  service,  I  may,  I  say,  be 
wntenanced  and  assisted  from  your  lordships.  Last- 
V  I  haye  a  petition  to  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
Dgland,  that  they  would  learn  to  esteem  themselves 


at  a  just  price.  A^on  hos  quwsitum  mttnus  in  usu$, 
their  blood  is  not  to  be  spilt  like  water  or  a  vile  thing ; 
therefore  that  they  would  rest  persuaded  there  can- 
not be  a  form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy 
matter.  But  for  this,  ipsi  viderint,  I  am  resolved. 
And  thus  much  for  the  general,  now  to  the  present 
case. 


THB 


DECREE   OF    THE   STAR-CHAMBER 

AOAIHST 

DUELS, 

IN  CABIERA  STELLATA  CORAM  CONCILIO.  IBIDEM,  96  JANUARU,  11  JAC.  REGIS. 


PRESENT, 


ScQfgs  Lord  Ardibiahop  of  Canterbury. 

Ikomaa  Loid  EUetmere,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

lenry  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

/haxTet  Earl  of  Nottinffbam,  Lord  Hiffh  Admiral  of  England. 

fbomas  £.  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberiain. 

't>hn  Lord  fiishop  of  London. 

Sdward  Lord  Zonch. 

Tbis  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the 
ereral  matters  of  informations  here  exhibited  by 
lir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  his  Majesty's  attorney- 
general,  the  one  against  William  Priest,  gentleman, 
br  writing  and  sending  a  letter  of  challenge,  toge- 
ber  with  a  stick,  which  should  be  the  length  of  the 
reapon:  and  the  other  against  Richard  Wright, 
^sqaire,  for  carrying  and  delivering  the  said  letter 
ind  stick  unto  the  party  challenged,  and  for  other 
^temptuous  and  insolent  behaviour  used  before  the 
ustices  of  the  peace  in  Surrey  at  their  sessions,  before 
rhom  he  was  convented.  Upon  the  opening  of  which 
»Q8e,  his  Highness's  said  attorney-general  did  first 
pve  his  reason  to  the  court,  why,  in  a  case  which 
he  intended  should  be  a  leading  case  for  the  repress- 
ing of  so  great  a  mischief  in  the  commonwealth, 
ttid  concerning  an  offence  which  reigneth  chiefly 
imongst  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  he  should 
t>egin  with  a  cause  which  had  passed  between  so 
fnean  persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be ;  which 
be  said  was  done,  because  he  found  this  cause  ready 
published :  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
5ood  to  lose  no  time ;  whereunto  he  added,  that  it 
vfts  not  amiss  sometimes  to  beat  the  dog  before  the 
Kon ;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
>ome  motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  counte- 
tonce  to  leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken  up  by 
^  and  mechanical  fellows ;  but  concluded,  that  he 
^«ohed  to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  for  the  present  to  supply  the 
nteanoess  of  this  particular  case  by  insisting  the 
Wgtr  upon  the  general  point. 


Wilham  Lord  Knolles,  Treaanrer  of  the  Honsehold. 
Edward  Lord  Wotton,  Comptroller. 
John  Lord  Stanhope,  Vice-chamberlain. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Kniebt,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Sir  Henry  Uobart,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Juatice  of  the  Com- 
mon-pleat. 
Sir  Jubos  Caesar,  Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Wherein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  court  at 
large  the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence  of 
this  presumptuous  offence,  which  extorted  revenge 
out  of  the  magistrate's  hands,  and  gave  boldness  to 
private  men  to  be  lawgivers  to  themselves;  the 
rather  because  it  is  an  offence  that  doth  justify  itself 
against  the  law,  and  plainly  gives  the  law  an  aflfront ; 
describing  also  the  miserable  eflTect  which  it  draweth 
upon  private  families,  by  cutting  oflT  young  men, 
otherwise  of  good  hope  ;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the 
king  and  the  commonwealth,  by  the  casting  away  of 
much  good  blood,  which,  being  spent  in  the  field 
upon  occasion  of  service,  were  able  to  continue  the 
renown  which  this  kingdom  hath  obtained  in  all  ages 
of  being  esteemed  victorious. 

Secondly,  his  Majesty's  said  attomey-general  did 
discourse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this 
mischief  that  prevailed  so  in  these  times ;  showing 
the  ground  thereof  to  be  a  false  and  erroneous  ima- 
gination of  honour  and  credit,  according  to  the  term 
which  was  given  to  those  duels  by  a  former  proclam- 
ation of  his  Majesty's,  which  called  them  bewitch- 
ing duels,  for  that  it  was  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
sorcery,  which  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men, 
which  bear  great  minds,  with  a  show  of  honour  in 
that  which  is  no  honour  indeed :  being  against  reli- 
gion, law,  moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents 
and  examples  of  the  best  times  and  valiantest  na- 
tions of  the  world ;  which  though  they  excelled  for 
prowess  and  military  virtue  in  a  public  quarrel,  yet 
knew  not  what  these  private  duels  meant ;  saying 
farther,  that  there  was  too  much  way  and  connte- 
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.  nance  given  unto  these  duels,  by  the  course  that  is 
held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  compounding  of 
quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  punctually  upon  con- 
ceits of  satisfactions  and  distinctions,  what  is  before- 
hand, and  what  behind-hand,  which  do  but  feed  the 
humour :  adding  likewise,  that  it  was  no  fortitude 
to  show  valour  in  a  quarrel,  except  there  were  a  just 
and  worthy  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but  that  it  was 
weakness  to  set  a  man's  life  at  so  mean  a  rate  as  to 
bestow  it  upon  trifling  occasions,  which  ought  to  be 
rather  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  ser- 
vices, public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble  adven- 
tures. And  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he  concluded, 
that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state  would  declare 
a  constant  and  settled  resolution  to  master  and  put 
down  this  presumption  in  private  men,  of  whatsoever 
degree,  of  righting  their  own  wrongs,  and  this  to  do 
at  once  j  for  that  then  every  particular  man  would 
think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation,  when  that 
he  shall  see  that  the  state  takes  his  honour  into  their 
own  hands,  and  standeth  between  him  and  any  in- 
terest or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  his 
reputation  for  obeying :  whereunto  he  added  like- 
wise, that  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  suppress 
these  duels  was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  all  the 
acts  of  preparation,  which  did  in  any  wise  tend  to 
the  duels,  as  this  of  challenges  and  the  like,  and  so 
to  prevent  the  capital  punishment,  and  to  vex  the 
root  in  the  branches,  than  to  suffer  them  to  run  on  to 
the  execution,  and  then  to  punish  them  capitally 
after  the  manner  of  France :  where  of  late  times 
gentlemen  of  great  quality  that  had  killed  others  in 
duel,  were  carried  to  the  gibbet  with  their  wounds 
bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death  should  keep  them  from 
the  example  of  justice. 

Thirdly,  His  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did, 
by  many  reasons  which  he  brought  and  alleged,  free 
the  law  of  England  from  certain  vain  and  childish 
exceptions,  which  are  taken  by  these  duellists :  the 
one,  because  the  law  makes  no  difference  in  punish- 
ment between  an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the 
killing  a  man  upon  challenge  and  fair  terms,  as 
they  call  it.  The  other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not 
provided  sufficient  punishment  and  reparation  for 
contumely  of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like ;  wherein 
his  Majesty's  said  attomey-general  did  show,  by  many 
weighty  arguments  and  examples,  that  the  law  of 
England  did  consent  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 
law  of  nations  in  both  those  points,  and  that  this 
distinction  in  murder  between  foul  and  fair,  and  this 
grounding  of  mortal  quarrels  upon  uncivil  and  re- 
proachful words,  or  the  like  disgraces,  was  never 
authorized  by  any  law  or  ancient  examples ;  but  it 
is  a  late  vanity  crept  in  from  the  practice  of  the 
French,  who  themselves  since  have  been  so  weary 
of  it,  as  they  have  been  forced  to  put  it  down  with 
all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  Majesty's  said  attomey-general  did 
prove  unto  the  court  by  rules  of  law  and  precedents, 
that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish  sending  and 
accepting  of  challenges,  though  they  were  never 
acted  nor  executed ;  taking  for  a  ground  infallible, 
that  wheresoever  an  offence  is  capital  or  matter  of 
felony,  if  it  be  acted  and  performed,  there  the  con- 


spiracy, combination,  or  practice  tending  to  \ht  mme 
offence,  is  punishable  as  a  high  misdeaemor.  i^ 
though  they  never  were  performed.  And  therdoR. 
that  practice  to  impoison,  though  it  took  no  efat 
and  the  like,  have  been  punished  in  this  eoait;  aad 
cited  the  precedent  in  Gamon's  ea•^  vhcftia  • 
crime  of  a  much  inferior  nature,  the  euUma^  aa4 
preparing  of  witnesses,  though  they  oevfr  vtie  de- 
posed, or  deposed  nothing  material,  was  ceonnd  m 
this  court:  whereupon  he  concluded,  thai  fora*^ 
much  as  every  appointment  of  the  field  it  in  Uv  te 
a  combination  of  plotting  of  a  murder,  hcmmt^n 
men  might  gild  it ;  that  therefore  it  was  a  csMe  Sc 
for  the  censure  of  this  coart :  and  therris  be  vwV* 
ed  a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that  in  a  cut  he< 
tween  Wharton  plaintiff,  and  Ellekar  and  AcUn 
defendants ;  Acklam  being  a  follower  of  SOektr. 
had  carried  a  challenge  unto  Wharton ;  andaltiwn^ 
it  were  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  by  writiB^  ?ci 
it  was  severely  censnred  by  the  coort ;  the  deo^ 
having  words  that  such  challenges  do  tend  to  tU 
subversion  of  government  And  therefore  hi»  Mv 
jesty's  attorney  willed  the  standers-by  to  uke  nrfu** 
that  it  was  no  innovation  that  he  brought  in,  bot  t 
proceeding  according  to  former  precedeoi*  of  Ar 
court,  although  he  purposed  to  follow  it  mm 
thoroughly  than  had  been  done  ever  heretoisn.  le^ 
cause  the  times  did  more  and  more  require  it  LuJr. 
his  Majesty's  said  attomey-general  did  declare  i» 
pubhsh  to  the  court  in  several  artieles,  bis  pBfp«« 
and  resolution  in  what  cases  he  did  intend  to  prw^ 
cute  offences  of  that  nature  in  this  court ;  that  ii « 
say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  altbM^ 
the  fight  be  not  acted  or  performed ;  if  anv  sa 
shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing  or  nnuftd 
challenge;  if  any  man  shall  cany  or  ddivtrtfT 
writing  or  message  of  challenge  ;  if  any  nun  AA 
accept  or  retum  a  challenge ;  if  any  man  slaH  m- 
cept  to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of  either  p«t; 
if  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm  with  intenticii  ii4 
agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  teai:  ^ 
any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  srwdiUt 
bmits  or  writings  contrary  to  a  former  proch**- 
tion,  published  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf;  o* 
in  tin  these  cases  his  Majesty's  attomcy-geneni.  * 
discharge  of  his  duty,  by  the  favour  and  •»*"• 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  court,  would  hrmg  (b<  ^ 
fenders,  of  what  state  or  degree  aoever,  to  the  .**^ 
tice  of  this  court,  leaving  the  lords  conuaiiP**^' 
martial  to  the  more  exact  remedies  :  addii^&rf^ 
that  he  heard  there  were  certain  coun^l  km«d  4 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  befw 
hand,  and  when  they  are  otherwise,  aad  didiott>v 
and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an  art  0^**  = 
who  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  to  c« 
eluded  with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  partkijtf  ^ 
the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertiac*^  «"* 
given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  *«  »^  •* 
fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  Majesty's  «^<  ^ 
Ne  exeat  regnum  against  him ;  and  the  otbcf  ta  ^ 
lords  in  general,  that  he  might  be  aasta^ed  sad  cm^ 
tenanced  in  this  service. 

After  which  opening  and  declaration  d^t^ 
ral  cause,  his  Majesty's  said  altoney  did  i«^acr«d  n 
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et  forth  the  proofs  of  this  particular  challenge  and 
^ence  now  in  hand,  and  brought  to  the  judgment 
nd  censure  of  this  honourable  court ;  whereupon  it 
ppeared  to  this  honourable  court  by  the  confession 
f  the  said  defendant  Priest  himself,  that  he  having 
eceived  some  wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of 
De  Hutehest,  did  thereupon,  in  revenge  thereof, 
rhte  a  letter  to  the  said  Hutehest,  containing  a 
hallenge  to  fight  with  him  at  single  rapier,  which 
rtter  the  said  Priest  did  deliver  to  the  said  defend- 
nt  Wright,  together  with  a  stick  containing  the 
ength  of  the  rapier,  wherewith  the  said  Priest 
leant  to  perform  the  fight.  Whereupon  the  said 
bright  did  deliver  the  said  letter  to  the  said  Hut- 
best,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  him  ;  and  after 
be  reading  thereof,  did  also  deliver  to  the  said 
Intchest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the  same  was 
he  length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in  the  said 
etier.  But  the  said  Hutehest,  dutifully  respecting 
he  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  peace,  did  refuse 
he  said  challenge,  whereby  no  farther  mischief  did 
nsue  thereupon. 

This  honourable  cnirt,  and  all  the  honourable  pre- 
ence  this  day  sitting,  upon  grave  and  mature  deliber- 
tioD,  pondering  the  quality  of  these  offences,  they 
^erally  approved  the  speech  and  observations  of 
ita  Majesty's  said  attorney-general,  and  highly  com- 
Dended  his  great  care  and  good  service  in  bringing 
I  eause  of  this  nature  to  public  punishment  and  ex- 
nple,  and  in  professing  a  constant  purpose  to  go 
n  in  the  like  course  with  others :  letting  him  know, 
hat  be  might  expect  from  the  court  all  concurrence 
nd  assistance  in  so  good  a  work.  And  thereupon 
be  court  did  by  their  several  opinions  and  sentences 
ieclare  how  much  it  imported  the  peace  and  pros- 
lerous  estate  of  his  Majesty  and  his  kingdom  to  nip 
hi&  practice  and  ofl^nce  of  duels  in  the  head,  which 
low  did  overspread  and  grow  universal,  even  among 
Kan  persons,  and  was  not  only  entertained  in  prac- 
itt  snd  custom,  but  was  framed  into  a  kind  of  art 
tod  precepts :  so  that,  according  to  the  saying  of 
he  Scripture,  mischief  is  imagined  like  a  law.  And 
he  court  with  one  consent  did  declare  their  opi- 
jJons:  That  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  all 
BceptionSf  preparations,  and  combinations  to  execute 
oJswful  acts,  though  they  never  be  performed,  as 
hey  be  not  to  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  in 
sse  of  treason,  and  some  other  particular  cases  of 
tatutelaw;  so  yet  they  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors and  contempts :  and  that  this  court  was 
•foper  for  oflences  of  such  nature ;  especially  in 
hi«  case,  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of  the 
'nuMj  sre  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and  jas- 
^«  that  are  trusted  with  the  preservation  of  the 
?wce,  are  not  able  to  master  and  repress  those  of- 
f^tices,  which  were  by  the  court  at  large  set  forth, 
»  be  not  only  against  the  law  of  God,  to  whom,  and 
)ls  snbstitutes,  all  revenge  belongeth,  as  part  of  his 
>^rogative,  but  also  against  the  oath  and  duty  of 
^▼*ry  subject  unto  his  Majesty,  for  that  the  subject 
'<Hb  swear  unto  him  by  the  ancient  law  allegiance 
^Hife  and  member;  whereby  it  is  plainly  inferred, 
'"»<  ♦he  subject  hath  no  disposing  power  over  him- 
*^Jf  of  life  and  member  to  be  spent  or  ventured  ac^ 


cording  to  his  own  passions  and  fancies,  insomuch 
as  the  very  practice  of  chivalry  in  justs  and  toumays, 
which  are  but  images  of  martial  actions,  appear  by 
ancient  precedents  not  to  be  lawful  without  the  king's 
licence  obtained.  The  court  also  noted,  that  these 
private  duels  or  combats  were  of  another  nature 
from  the  combats  which  have  been  allowed  by  the 
law,  as  well  of  this  land  as  of  other  nations,  for  the 
trial  of  rights  or  appeals.  For  that  those  combats 
receive  direction  and  authority  from  the  law ; 
whereas  these  contrariwise  spring  only  from  the 
unbridled  humours  of  private  men.  And  as  for  the 
pretence  of  honour,  the  court  much  misliking  the 
confusion  of  degrees  which  is  grown  of  late,  every 
man  assuming  unto  himself  the  term  and  attribute 
of  honour,  did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opi- 
nion that  the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatso- 
ever, had  any  grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because 
nothing  can  be  honourable  that  is  not  lawful,  and 
that  it  is  no  magnanimity  or  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there 
faileth  a  right  and  sound  judgment ;  as  also  for  that 
it  was  rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and 
a  conscience  of  small  value  in  a  man's  self,  to  be  de- 
jected so  with  a  word  or  trifling  disgrace,  as  to 
think  there  is  no  re-cure  of  it,  but  by  the  hazard  of 
life :  whereas^ true  honour  in  persons  that  know 
their  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  substance, 
but  of  a  more  strong  composition.  And  finally,  the 
court  showing  a  firm  and  settled  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  severity  against  these  duels,  gave 
warning  to  all  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
that  they  should  not  expect  the  like  connivance  or 
toleration  as  formerly  have  been,  but  that  justice 
should  have  a  full  passage  without  protection  or 
interruption.  Adding,  that  after  a  strait  inhibition, 
whosoever  should  attempt  a  challenge  or  combat,  in 
case  where  the  other  party  was  restrained  to  answer 
him,  as  now  all  good  subjects  are,  did  by  their  own 
principles  receive  the  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon 
himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  court  hath  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  Wilham  Priest 
and  Richard  Wright  be  committed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Fleet,  and  the  said  Priest  to  pay  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  five  hundred  marks,  for 
their  several  fines  to  his  Majesty's  use.  And  to  the 
end,  that  some  more  public  example  may  be  made 
hereof  amongst  his  Majesty's  people,  the  court  hath 
further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  said  Priest  and 
Wright  shall  at  the  next  assizes,  to  be  holden  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  publicly,  in  face  of  the  court,  the 
judges  sitting,  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  and 
oflence  against  God,  his  Majesty,  and  his  laws,  and 
show  themselves  penitent  for  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honour- 
able court  thought  it  meet  and  necessary,  that  all 
sorts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  should  understand  and 
take  notice  of  that  which  hath  been  said  and  handled 
this  day  touching  this  matter,  as  well  by  his  High- 
ness's  attorney-general,  as  by  the  lords  judges,  touch- 
ing the  law  in  such  cases.  And  therefore  the 
court  hath  enjoined  Mr.  Attorney  to  have  special 
care  to  the  penning  of  this  decree,  for  the  setting 
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forth  in  the  same  summarily  the  matters  and  rea- 
sons, which  have  been  opened  and  delivered  by  the 
court  touching  the  same ;  and  nevertheless  also  at 
some  time  convenient  to  publish  the  particulars  of 
his  speech  and  declaration,  as  very  meet  and  worthy 
to  be  remembered  and  made  known  unto  the  world, 
as  these  times  are.  And  this  decree,  being  in  such 
sort  carefully  drawn  and  penned,  the  whole  court 
thought  it  meet,  and  so  have  ordered  and  decreed, 
that  the  same  be  not  only  read  and  published  at  the 
next  assizes  for  Surrey,  at  such  time  as  the  said  Priest 
and  Wright  are  to  acknowledge  their  offences  as 
aforesaid  ;  but  that  the  same  be  likewise  published 
and  made  known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And 
to  that  end  the  justices  of  assize  are  required  by  this 
honourable  court  to  cause  this  decree  to  be  solemnly 


read  and  published  in  all  the  placet  md 
their  several  circuits,  and  in  the  greated  i 
to  the  end,  that  all  his  Majesty's  subjecu  cncy  take 
knowledge  and  understand  the  opinion  of  this  ho- 
nourable court  in  this  case,  and  in  what  inrasare  kit 
Majesty  and  this  honourable  court  pnrposrth  to 
punish  such  as  shall  fall  into  the  like  oontempt  and 
offences  hereafter.  Lastly,  this  honontmble  cooit 
much  approving  that  which  the  right  boooonUe 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  E«|> 
land,  did  now  deliver  touching  the  lav  in  this  cwat 
of  duels,  hath  enjoined  his  lordship  to  r^ofC  tke 
same  in  print,  as  he  hath  formerly  done  diven  o(ho 
cases,  that  such  as  understand  not  the  law  in  tkat 
behalf,  and  all  others,  may  better  direct  thcoiadvek 
and  prevent  the  danger  thereof  hereafter. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT 

THE  KINGS  ATTORNEnr-OENERAL, 

AGAINST   WILLIAM   TALBOT, 

A  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW,  OF  IRELAND, 

CPOII  AN  INFOBMATIOR  IN  THB  STAR-CHAMBBR  **OBB  TBlfOS,**  FOB  A  WBITINO  UHDBB  BIB  HAirD,  WRBBBBV  T«B  tAID  WIU14B 

TALBOT  BBINO  DBMABDBD,  WHBTHBR  TBB  DOCTBINB  OF  8UABBZ,  TOrCBlHG  DBP08III0  AlTb  KILUffO  OT  KmOB 

KXCOMMCBICATBD,  WBBB  TRUB  OR  NO?  BR  AR8WBRBD,  TBAT  BB  RBPBBRBD  HIMSBLF  ORTO  TBAT 

WBICH  TUB  CATBOLIC  BOMAN  CBORCB  BBOTLD  DBTBRMIRB  THBRBOF. 

ULTIMO  DIE  TERMINI  HILARH.  UNDECIMO  JACOBI  REGIS. 


Mt  lords, 

I  BROUGHT  before  you  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
the  cause  of  duels ;  but  now  this  last  sitting  I  shall 
bring  before  you  a  cause  concerning  the  greatest 
duel  which  is  in  the  christian  world,  the  duel  and 
conflict  between  the  lawful  authority  of  sovereign 
kings,  which  is  God's  ordinance  for  the  comfort  of 
human  society,  and  the  swelling  pride  and  usurpation 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  in  temporalibus,  tending  alto- 
gether  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  Wherein  if  this 
pretence  in  the  pope  of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make 
sovereign  princes  as  the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe 
their  lives,  and  to  expose  their  kingdoms  to  prey ; 
if  these  pretences,  I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit 
themselves  to  that  part  of  the  pope's  power  in  the 
least  degree,  be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed 
and  punished,  the  state  of  christian  kings  will  be 
no  other  than  the  ancient  torment  described  by  the 
poets  in  the  hell  of  the  heathen;  a  man  sitting 
richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious  fare,  &c. 
with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head,  hanging  by  a 


small  thread,  ready  every  moment  to  be  cot  dovi 
by  an  accursing  and  accursed  hand.  Surely  I  had 
thought  they  had  been  the  prerogatives  o€  G»d 
alone,  and  of  his  secret  judgments :  "  Solvmm  cia- 
gula  regum,"  ''  I  will  loosen  the  girdles  of  kin^^:" 
or  again,  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon  priDces;*  «c. 
"  I  will  give  a  king  in  my  wrath,  and  take  hiB  ava; 
again  in  my  displeasure ; "  and  the  like :  but  U%htwt 
be  the  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly  they  are 
but  the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  ^exslfes  bin- 
self  above  all  that  is  called  God,'*  **  supra  oame  ^ao^ 
dicitur  Deus."  Note  it  well,  not  above  God,  tbocigck 
that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but  "  above  aO  that  is  caBei 
God ; "  that  is,  lawful  kings  and  magistrate*. 

But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot,  tin: 
is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward ;  for  be  bath  grroR 
ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  forranl;  but  a 
such  a  fashion,  and  with  such  interchange  of  rr- 
pen  ting  and  relapsing,  as  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
doth  extenuate  or  aggravate  his  o&nce.  U  be  akall 
more  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  court  fall  and  stttk 
upon  a  right  mind,  I  shall  be  glad  of  tt;  aad  be 
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that  would  be  against  the  king's  mercy,  I  would  he 
might  need  the  king's  mercy :  but  ncTertheless  the 
court  will  proceed  by  rules  of  justice. 

The  offence  therefore  wherewith  I  charge  thisTal- 
bot«  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in  effect : 
That  he  hath  maintained,  and  maintaineth  under  his 
hand,  a  power  in  the  pope  for  deposing  and  murder- 
ing oT  kings.  In  what  sort  he  doth  this,  when  I  come 
to  the  proper  and  particular  charge,  I  will  deliver 
it  in  his  own  words  without  pressing  or  straining. 

Bat  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  I  must  express 
onto  yotir  lordships  the  extreme  and  imminent 
danger  wherein  our  dear  and  dread  sovereign  is, 
and  in  him  we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of  both  religions, 
for  it  is  a  common  cause,  do  stand  at  this  day,  by  the 
spreading  and  enforcing  of  this  furious  and  pernici- 
ous opimon  of  the  pope's  temporal  power :  which 
though  the  modest  sort  would  blanch  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  '*  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia,"  yet  that  is  but 
an  dasion ;  for  he  that  maketh  the  distinction,  will 
also  make  the  case.  This  peril,  though  it  be  in 
tttelf  notorious,  yet  because  there  is  a  kind  of  dul- 
nesa,  and  almost  a  lethargy  in  this  age,  give  me 
leave  to  set  before  you  two  glasses,  such  as  certainly 
the  like  never  met  in  one  age ;  the  glass  of  France, 
and  the  glass  of  England.  In  that  of  France  the 
tragedies  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate  kings; 
in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more  horrible, 
attempted  likewise  in  a  queen  and  king  immediate, 
bat  ending  in  a  happy  deliveranccw  In  France, 
Henry  III.  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before  the  walls 
of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jacobine  friar. 
Henry  IV.  a  prince  that  the  French  do  surname  the 
Great,  one  that  had  been  a  sariour  and  redeemer  of 
his  country  fr<»n  infinite  calamities,  and  a  restorer 
of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient  state  and  splendour, 
and  a  prince  almost  heroical,  except  it  be  in  the 
point  of  revolt  from  religion,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
as  it  were  to  mount  on  horseback  for  the  command- 
ing  of  the  greatest  forces  that  of  long  time  had  been 
bvied  in  France,  this  king  likewise  stillettoed  by  a 
Fsseal  votary,  which  had  been  enchanted  and  con- 
jured for  the  purpose. 

In  England,  queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory, 
«  queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  great- 
est kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like  votaries, 
Sommerrile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others,  but  still  pro- 
tected by  the  Watchman  that  slumbereth  not  Again, 
our  excellent  sovereign  king  James,  the  sweetness 
and  clemency  of  whose  nature  were  enough  to 
quench  and  mortify  all  malignity,  and  a  king  shield- 
ed ftud  supported  by  posterity;  yet  this  king  in 
the  chair  of  Majesty,  his  rine  and  olive  branches 
about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles  and  third  estate 
ift  parliament;  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  particular  doomsday,  to  have  been 
brought  to  ashes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  I 
noted  the  last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he 
•pake  of  this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  words; 
though  they  came  from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet 
ht  truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  that  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any  words 
whatsoever. 


Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in  these 
glasses  which  I  spake  o(  besides  the  facts  them- 
selve  and  danger,  to  show  you  two  things ;  the  one 
the  ways  of  God  Almighty,  which  tumeth  the  sword 
of  Rome  upon  the  kings  that  are  the  vassals  of 
Rome,  and  over  them  gives  it  power ;  but  protecteth 
those  kings  which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his 
tyranny,  from  the  eflfects  of  his  malice :  the  other, 
that,  as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  common  cause  of 
princes ;  it  involveth  kings  of  both  religions ;  and 
therefore  his  Majesty  did  most  worthily  and  pru- 
dently ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake  all  other 
princes  to  think  of  it  seriously,  and  in  time.  But 
this  is  a  miserable  case  the  while,  that  these  Roman 
soldiers  do  either  thrust  the  spear  into  the  sides  of 
Gh)d's  anointed,  or  at  least  they  crown  them  with 
thorns ;  that  is,  piercing  and  pricking  cares  and 
fears,  that  they  can  never  be  quiet  or  secure  of  their 
lives  or  states.  And  as  this  peril  is  common  to 
princes  of  both  religions,  so  princes  of  both  religions 
have  been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  every  injury 
that  touched  their  temporals. 

Thuanns  reports  in  his  story,  that  when  the  realm 
of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  riolent  proceedings 
of  Pope  Julius  the  second,  the  king,  otherwise  noted 
for  a  moderate  prince,  caused  coins  of  gold  to  be 
stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  this  superscription, 
'*  Perdam  nomen  Babylonia  e  terra."  Of  which 
Thuanus  saith,  himself  had  seen  divers  pieces  there- 
of. So  as  this  catholic  king  was  so  much  incensed 
at  that  time,  in  respect  of  the  pope's  usurpation,  as 
he  did  apply  Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  fifth 
emperor,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  pope's  best 
sons,  yet  proceeded  in  matter  temporal  towards  pope 
Clement  with  strange  rigour :  never  regarding  the 
pontificaHty,  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen  months 
in  a  pestilent  prison ;  and  was  hardly  dissuaded  by 
his  council  from  baring  sent  him  captive  into  Spain ; 
and  made  sport  with  the  threats  of  Frosberg  the 
Qerman,  who  wore  a  silk  rope  under  his  cassock, 
which  he  would  show  in  all  companies ;  telling 
them  that  he  carried  it  to  strangle  the  pope  with 
his  own  hands.  As  for  Philip  the  fair,  it  is  the 
ordinary  example,  how  he  brought  pope  Boniface 
the  eighth  to  an  ignominious  end,  dying  mad  and 
enraged;  and  how  he  styled  his  rescript  to  the 
pope's  bull,  whereby  he  challenged  his  temporals, 
"  Sciat  fatuitas  vestra,"  not  your  beatitude,  but  your 
stultitude ;  a  style  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  like 
cases ;  for  certainly  that  claim  ,is  mere  folly  and 
fury.  As  for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too  long  a 
field  to  enter  into  them.  Never  kings  of  any  nation 
kept  the  partition-wall  between  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual better  in  times  of  greatest  superstition :  I  report 
me  to  king  Edward  I.  that  set  up  so  many  crosses, 
and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction, 
no  man  more  strongly.  But  these  things  have  pass- 
ed better  pens  and  speeches :  here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occasion  and 
nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  been  published 
lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Suarez,  a  Portuguese, 
a  Professor  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  a  confident 
and  daring  writer,  such  a  one  as  Tully  describes  in 
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derinion ;  "  nihil  tam  vereiit,  qiiam  ne  dnbitare  ali- 
qoa  de  re  videretur  :*'  one  that  fears  nothing  bat  this, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  doobt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow 
that  thinks  with  his  magistrality  and  goose-quill  to 
give  laws  and  roenages  to  crowns  and  sceptres.  In 
this  man's  writing,  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mur- 
dering kings  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore  ;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  positived 
than  in  others.  For  in  the  passages  which  your 
lordships  shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three  assertions 
which  run  not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but  are  such  as 
wherewith  men's  ears,  as  I  suppose,  are  not  much 
acquainted ;  whereof  the  first  is,  That  the  pope  hath 
a  superiority  over  kings,  as  subjects,  to  depose  them; 
not  only  for  spiritual  crimes,  as  heresy  and  schism, 
but  for  faults  of  a  temporal  nature ;  forasmuch  as  a 
tyrannical  government  tendeth  ever  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  souls.  So  by  this  position,  kings  of  either 
religion  are  alike  comprehended,  and  none  exempted. 
The  second,  that  after  a  sentence  given  by  the  pope, 
this  writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  succession, 
or  substitution  of  hangmen,  or  bourreaux,  to  be  sure, 
lest  an  executioner  should  fail.  For  he  saith,  That 
when  a  king  is  sentenced  by  the  pope  to  deprivation 
or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is  first  in  place,  is  he 
to  whom  the  pope  shall  commit  the  authority,  which 
may  be  a  foreign  prince,  it  may  be  a  particular  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  general  to  the  first  undertaker.  But 
if  there  be  no  direction  or  assignation  in  the  sen- 
tence special  nor  general,  then,  de  jure,  it  appertains 
to  the  next  successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion ; 
for  commonly  they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of 
kin,  all  is  one :  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent ; 
and  also  that  he  be  a  catholic.  But  if  he  be  doubt- 
ful, or  that  he  be  no  catholic,  then  it  devolves  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  kingdom ;  so  as  he  will  be  sure 
to  have  it  done  by  one  minister  or  other.  The  third 
is,  he  distingnisheth  of  two  kinds  of  tyrants,  a  tyrant 
in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in  regiment :  the  tyrant  in  re- 
giment cannot  be  resisted  or  killed  without  a  sentence 
precedent  by  the  pope  j  but  a  tyrant  in  title  may  be 
killed  by  any  private  man  whatsoever.  By  which 
doctrine  he  hath  put  the  judgment  of  king's  titles, 
which  I  will  undertake  are  never  so  clean  but  that 
some  vain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made  unto 
them,  upon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and 
also  couples  the  judgment  and  execution  together, 
that  he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other 
sentence. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions  these 
are,  and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast  with  seven 
heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads,  pope  and 
people,  are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon  the  sacred 
persons  of  kings. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  narrative  ;  there  was  an 
extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions  of 
this  book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set  forth, 
by  a  great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a  just  occa- 
sion ;  and  there  being  some  hollowness  and  hesita- 
tion in  these  matters,  wherein  it  is  a  thing  impious 
to  doubt,  discovered  and  perceived  in  Talbot ;  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  these  assertions,  in  the 
presence  of  the  best ;  and  afterwards  they  were  de- 
livered to  him,  that  upon  advice,  and  sedato  am'mOf  he 


might  declare  himtelf.  WhereupoOv  tsoder  hk  hand, 
he  subscribes  thus ; 

May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lordships: 
Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Snares,  1  do  not  pcrttitt, 
by  what  1  have  read  in  this  book,  that  the  sune 
doth  concern  matter  of  faith,  the  controversy  grow- 
ing upon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  coaiici2t« 
wherein  being  ignorant  and  not  studied,  I  canaot 
take  upon  me  to  judge ;  but  I  do  submit  iny  opioioB 
therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  cnlholtc  RomSD 
church,  as  in  all  other  points  concemiDg  fidth  1  da 
An4  for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty,  I  do  Mkno*- 
ledge  my  sovereign  liege  Lord  King  James,  to  be 
lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  will  bear  tne 
faith  and  allegiance  to  his  Highness  during  my  life. 
WILLIAM  TALBOT. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  concei-vc  Talbot 
hath  committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one,  m 
if  he  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malttnoos  pal>- 
lication  of  the  like  writing,  it  would  have  been  toe 
great  an  offence  for  the  capacity  of  this  court  Bot 
because  it  grew  by  a  question  asked  by  a  council  of 
estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a  fovotmble  eoa- 
struction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind  of  submissioii  to 
answer,  than  from  any  malicious  or  insolent  will;  it 
was  fit,  according  to  the  clemency  of  these  times,  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  before  your  lordships:  and 
yet  let  the  hearers  take  these  things  right ;  for  cer- 
tainly, if  a  man  be  required  by  the  council  todelirfr 
his  opinion  whether  king  James  be  kingorno?ao(! 
he  deliver  his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high 
treason :  but  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amoimt 
to  that  J  and  therefore  let  me  open  them  truly  to 
your  lordships,  and  therein  open  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  offender  himself  how  far  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  must  be  indepeDdent 
and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  conditioosl 
Elizabeth  Barton  that  was  called  the  holy  maid  of 
Kent,  affirmed,  that  if  king  Henry  VII  I.  did  not  take 
Catharine  of  Spain  again  to  his  wife  within  a  twelve- 
month, he  should  be  no  king :  and  this  was  treason. 
For  though  this  act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the 
preparing  of  the  treason  is  present. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  vbliintarily 
publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull  of  de- 
privation shall  come  forth  against  the  king,  that  from 
thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  king  ;  this  is  of  like  na- 
ture. But  with  this  1  do  not  charge  you  neither; 
but  this  is  the  true  latitude  of  your  words.  That  if 
the  doctrine  touching  the  killing  of  kings  be  omtttr 
of  faith,  then  you  submit  yourself  to  the  jodgflsent 
of  the  catholic  Roman  church  :  so  as  now,  to  do  you 
right,  your  allegiance  doth  not  depend  simply  i^»«v 
a  sentence  of  the  pope's  deprivation  agaJBafc  A^ 
king ;  but  upon  another  point  also,  if  these  doctiluts 
be  already,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  mxlter  of  Ibith. 
But,  my  lords,  there  is  little  won  in  this:  there  mar 
be  some  difference  to  the  guilt  of  the  party*  taltihsr* 
is  little  to  the  danger  of  the  king.  For  the  ma^ 
pope  of  Rome  may,  with  the  same  breftll^  dMIift 
both.    So  as  still,  upon  the  matter,  the  kiof  tianie 
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hni  tenant  at  will  of  his  life  and  kingdoms;  and  the 
mllegiance  of  his  snbjects  is  pinned  upon  the  pope*s 
acta.  And  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  carrent 
of  this  opinion  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
poirer  in  temporalibus ;  or  else  it  will  sap  and  sup- 
plant the  seat  of  kings.  And  let  it  not  be  mistaken, 
that  Mr.  Talbot's  offence  should  be  no  more  than 
the  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  silent,  and  another  thing  to  aflSrm.  As 
for  the  point  of  matter  of  faith,  or  not  of  faith,  to 
ten  jroar  lordships  plain,  it  would  astonish  a  man  to 
see  the  gulf  of  this  implied  belief.  Is  nothing  ex- 
cepted from  it  ?  If  a  man  should  ask  Mr.  Talbot, 
Whether  he  do  condemn  murder,  or  adultery,  or 
rape,  or  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Arius,  in- 
stead of  Suares  ?  Must  the  answer  be  with  this  ex- 
cepti<»i,  that  if  the  question  concern  matter  of  faith, 
as  no  question  it  doth,  for  the  moral  law  is  matter 
of  laith,  that  therein  he  will  submit  himself  to  wbat 
the  church  shall  determine?  And,  no  doubt,  the 
mmtler  of  princes  is  more  than  simple  murder.    But 


to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  do  you  this  right,  and  I 
will  not  be  reserved  in  this,  but  to  declare  that  that 
is  true ;  that  you  came  afterwards  to  a  better  mind; 
wherein  if  you  had  been  constant,  the  king,  out  of 
his  great  goodness,  was  resolved  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  you  in  course  of  justice ;  but  then  again 
you  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by 
your  variety  and  vacillation  you  lost  the  acceptable 
time  of  the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  have  con- 
vented  you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you  :  your  last  sub- 
mission I  conceive  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete ; 
but  then  it  was  too  late,  the  king's  honour  was  upon 
it ;  it  was  published,  and  a  day  appointed  for  hear- 
ing; yet  what  preparation  that  may  be  to  the  second 
grace  of  pardon,  that  I  know  not :  but  I  know  my 
lords,  out  of  their  accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you 
not  only  to  your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath 
been  charged,  but  to  extenuate  your  fault  by  any 
submission  that  now  God  shall  put  into  your  mind 
to  make. 


A  CHARGE  GIVEN 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY  S  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

AGAINST 

MR.   OLIVER   SAINT    JOHN, 

FOR  SCANDALIZING  AND  TRADUCING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SESSIONS,  LETTERS  SENT  FROM  THE  LORDS 
OP  THE  COUNCIL  TOUCHING  THE  BENEVOLENCE. 


Kt  lords, 

I  SHALL  inform  you  ore  Unus^  against  this  gentle- 
man Mr.  I.  S.  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  of  an  ancient 
houae  and  name ;  but  for  the  present,  I  can  think  of 
him  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name  of  a  great 
ofiender.  The  nature  and  quality  of  his  offence 
in  aom  is  this :  This  gentleman  hath  upon  advice, 
not  suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the  slip  of  his 
tongue ;  not  privately,  or  in  a  comer,  but  publicly, 
as  it  were,  to  the  face  of  the  king's  ministers  and 
justiees,  slandered  and  traduced  the  king  our  sove- 
reign, the  law  of  the  land,  the  parliament,  and  infi- 
nite particulars  of  his  Majesty's  worthy  and  loving 
sotject8«  Nay,  the  slander  is  of  that  nature,  that  it 
may  seem  to  interest  the  people  in  grief  and  discon- 
tent against  the  state ;  whence  might  have  ensued 
matter  of  murmur  and  sedition.  So  that  it  is  not  a 
simple  slander,  but  a  seditious  slander,  like  to  that  the 
poet  apeaketh  of — "  Calamosque  armare  veneno:" 
A  venomotis  dart  that  hath  both  iron  and  poison. 

VOL.  I.  2  T 


To  open  to  your  lordships  the  true  state  of  this 
offence,  I  will  set  before  you,  first,  the  occasion 
whereupon  Mr.  I.  S.  wrought :  then  the  offence  it- 
self in  his  own  words :  and  lastly,  the  points  of  his 
charge. 

My  lords,  you  may  remember  that  there  was  the 
last  parliament  an  expectation  to  have  had  the  king 
supplied  with  treasure,  although  the  event  failed. 
Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  give  opinion  of  a 
house  of  parliament,  but  I  will  give  testimony  of 
truth  in  all  places.  I  served  in  the  lower  house, 
and  I  observed  somewhat.  This  I  do  aflirm,  that 
I  never  could  perceive  but  that  there  was  in  that 
house  a  general  disposition  to  give,  and  give  largely. 
The  clocks  in  the  house  perchance  might  differ; 
some  went  too  fast,  some  went  too  slow;  but  the 
disposition  to  give  was  general :  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  say,  "  solo  tempore  lapsus  amor." 

This  accident  happening  thus  besides  expectation, 
it  stirred  up  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his  Majesty's 
worthy  servants  and  subjects  of  the  clergy,  the  nc^i- 
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lity,  the  court,  and  others  here  near  at  hand,  an 
affection  loring  and  cheerful,  to  present  the  king 
some  with  plate,  some  with  money,  as  free-will  offer- 
ings, a  thing  that  God  Almighty  loves,  a  cheerful 
giver :  what  an  evil  eye- doth  1  know  not.  And,  my 
lords,  let  me  speak  it  plainly  unto  you  :  God  forbid 
any  body  should  be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the 
obligation  of  love  and  duty,  from  the  subject  to  the 
king,  should  be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords, 
it  is  both.  The  subject  petitioneth  to  the  king  in 
parliament.  He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  par- 
liament. The  king  on  the  other  side  gives  graces 
to  the  subject  in  parliament :  he  gives  them  like- 
wise, and  poureth  them  upon  his  people  out  of  par- 
liament :  and  so  no  doubt  the  subject  may  give  to 
the  king  in  parliament,  and  out  of  parliament  It 
is  true  the  parliament  is  intercursus  magnuSf  the 
great  intercourse  and  main  current  of  gpraces  and 
donatives  from  the  king  to  the  people,  from  the 
people  to  the  king  t  but  parliaments  are  held  but  at 
certain  times :  whereas  the  passages  are  always 
open  for  particulars ;  even  as  you  see  great  rivers 
have  their  tides,  but  particular  springs  and  fountains 
run  continually. 

To  proceed  therefore:  As  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  failing  of  supply  by  parliament,  did  awake 
the  love  and  benevolence  of  those  that  were  at 
hand  to  give ;  so  it  was  apprehended  and  thought 
fit  by  my  lords  of  the  council  to  make  a  proof 
whether  the  occasion  and  example  both,  would  not 
awake  those  in  the  country  of  the  better  sort  to  follow. 
Whereupon,  their  lordships  devised  and  directed  let- 
ters unto  the  sheriffs  and  justices,  which  declared 
what  was  done  here  above,  and  wished  that  the 
country  might  be  moved,  especially  men  of  value. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour  and 
attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  you  five 
points :  I  will  number  them,  because  other  men  may 
note  them ;  and  I  will  but  touch  them,  because  they 
shall  not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  discourse,  which  I 
hold  worthy  the  observation,  for  the  honour  of  the 
state  and  confusion  of  slanderers;  whereby  it  will 
appear  most  evidently  what  care  was  taken,  that 
that  which  was  then  done  might  not  have  the  ef- 
fect, no  nor  the  show,  no  nor  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  tax  ;  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  breeding  or 
bringing  in  any  ill  precedent  or  example,  as  contrari- 
wise it  is  a  corrective  that  doth  correct  and  allay  the 
harshness  and  danger  of  former  examples. 

The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  imme- 
diately afler  such  a  parliament,  as  made  general 
profession  to  give,  and  was  interrupted  by  accident : 
so  as  you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it,  '*tanquam 
posthuma  proles  parliamenti,"  as  an  after-child  of 
the  parliament,  and  in  pursuit,  in  some  small  mea- 
sure, of  the  firm  intent  of  a  parliament  past.  You 
may  take  it  also,  if  you  will,  as  an  advance  or  pro- 
visional help  until  a  future  parliament ;  or  as  a 
gratification  simply  without  any  relation  to  a  parlia- 
ment I  you  can  no  ways  take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wrought  upon  example,  iu 
a  thing  not  devised,  or  projected,  or  required;  no 
nor  so  much  as  recommended,  until  many  that  were 
never  moved  nor  dealt  with,  exmero  motu^  had  freely 


and  frankly  sent  in  their  presents.  80  lint  Ike 
letters  were  rather  like  letters  of  newa,  vbat  wm 
done  at  London,  than  otherwise:  and  we  Imam 
"  exempla  ducunt,  non  trahunt;*'  examples  they  ^ 
but  lead,  they  do  not  draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  done  by  cooiiniwiim 
under  the  great  seal ;  a  thing  warranted  hf  a  mA- 
titude  of  precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of  late  tiae« 
as  you  shall  hear  anon,  and  no  doubt  warranted  \m 
law  :  so  that  the  commissions  be  of  thai  style  aad 
tenour,  as  they  be  to  move  that  and  not  to  levy  t  bat 
this  was  done  by  letters  of  the  coandl,  and  no  tngiier 
hand  or  form. 

The  fourth  is,  that  these  letters  had  no  maaafr 
of  show  of  any  binding  act  of  state  :  fbr  they  eea- 
tain  not  any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the  tot- 
ness  should  ht  managed ;  hot  were  writtro  as  Qpa 
trust,  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the  indmgtry  sad 
confidence  of  those  in  the  country :  so  that  tt  ra 
an  absque  computo ;  such  a  form  of  letters  as  no 
man  could  fitly  be  caHed  to  account  npoo. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  is,  that  ^e  whole  cv- 
riage  of  the  business  had  no  cirenmstaiice  eowtpd- 
sory.  There  was  no  proportion  or  rate  act  dcm, 
not  so  much  as  by  way  of  a  wish ;  there  was  ao 
menace  of  any  that  should  deny ;  no  reproof  t4  an 
that  did  deny  ;  no  certifying  of  the  names  of  scr 
that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  men  could  not  eontcvt 
themselves  to  deny,  but  that  they  most  censure  aal 
inveigh,  nor  to  excuse  themselves,  Imt  they  aituc 
accuse  the  state,  that  is  another  case.  But  I  car,  fee 
denying,  no  man  was  apprehended,  00  nor  ntfbtL 
So  that  I  verily  think,  that  there  is  none  so  aolale 
a  disputer  in  the  controversy  of  Uberttm  mrhifrimm, 
that  can  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  earp  opsa 
the  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  it 

I  conclude  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  w«s  a 
true  and  pure  benevolence ;  not  an  impodtioci  caDed 
a  benevolence,  which  the  statute  speaks  of;  as  yos 
shall  hear  by  one  of  my  fellows.  There  is  a  greai 
difference,  I  tell  you,  though  Pilate  would  not  oee 
it,  between  "  Rex  Judeorum"  and  ••  ae  dicma  He* 
gem  Judieorum."  And  there  is  a  great  difiercace 
between  a  benevolence  and  an  exaction  called  a  be- 
nevolence, which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  speaks  of 
in  his  oration  to  the  city ;  and  defincth  it  to  be  not 
what  the  subject  of  his  good-will  would  give.  Icf 
what  the  king  of  his  good-will  would  take.  Iktf 
this,  I  say,  was  a  benevolence  wherein  ererr  nas 
had  a  prince's  prerogative,  a  negative  voice;  aid 
this  word  excu*ez  moy,  was  a  plea  peremptory.  AnJ 
therefore  I  do  wonder  how  Mr,  I.  S.  could  fod  o 
trouble  so  clear  a  fountain,  certainly  it  was  bot  KU 
own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge :  Amongst  stbcr 
counties,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the  jm- 
tices  of  D — shire,  who  signified  the  contents  IhemC 
and  gave  directions  and  appointments  for  mcetfofs 
concerning  the  business,  to  several  towns  and  plaon 
m-ithin  that  county:  and  amongst  the  rest,  ocoec 
was  given  unto  the  town  of  A.  The  mayor  of  A 
conceiving  that  this  Mr.  T.  S.  being  a  principal  pcssaa« 
and  a  dweller  in  that  town,  was  a  man  Ukety  to  ^t^ 
both  money  and  good  example,  dealt  aitb  him  r* 
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knov  his  mind :  he  inlending,  as  it  seems,  to  play 
pHaes,  would  give  no  answer  to  the  mayor  in  pri- 
vate, bnt  would  take  time.  The  next  day  then  be- 
ing an  appointment  of  the  justices  to  meet,  he  takes 
occasion,  or  pretends  occasion  to  be  absent,  because 
he  would  bring  his  papers  upon  the  stage:  and 
thereupon  takes  pen  in  hand,  and  instead  of  excus- 
ing himself  sits  down  and  contriveth  a  seditious  and 
libellous  accusation  against  the  king  and  state,  which 
your  lordships  shall  now  hear,  and  sends  it  to  the 
mayor :  and  withal,  because  the  feather  of  his  quill 
might  fly  abroad,  be  gives  authority  to  the  mayor 
to  impart  it  to  the  justices,  if  he  so  thought  good. 
And  DOW,  my  lords,  because  I  will  not  mistake  or 
mis-repeat,  you  shall  hear  the  seditious  libel  in  the 
proper  terms  and  words  thereot 

[Here  the  papers  were  read.] 

My  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  ears 
mueh,  and  the  ears  of  any  good  subject ;  and  sorry 
I  am  that  the  times  should  produce  offences  of  this 
nature :  but  since  they  do,  I  would  be  m(»-e  sorry 
they  should  be  passed  without  severe  punishment : 
"  Non  tradite  factum,*'  as  the  verse  says,  altered  a 
little,  **  aut  si  tradatis,  facti  qnoque  tradite  pcenam." 
If  any  man  have  a  mind  to  discourse  of  the  fact,  let 
him  likewise  discourse  of  the  punishment  of  the  fact. 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appears  a  monster 
with  foar  heads,  ot  the  progeny  of  him  that  is  the 
father  of  lies,  and  takes  his  name  from  slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander ;  or,  if 
I  shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming  of 
the  king  himself;  setting  him  forth  for  a  prince  per- 
jured in  the  great  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coronation, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  diadem;  a 
prince  that  should  be  a  vioUtor  and  infringer  of  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom ;  a  mark 
for  a  Henry  the  fourth;  a  match  for  a  Richard 
the  second. 

The  second  is  a  slander  and  falsification,  and 
wresting  of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpable  -. 
it  is  truly  said  by  a  civilian,  "  Tortura  legum  pes- 
sima,"  the  torture  of  laws  is  worse  than  the  torture 
of  men. 

The  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the 
king  :  a  point  of  notorious  untnith. 

And  the  last  is  a  slander  and  taunting  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  the  king's  loving  subjects,  that  have 
given  towards  this  benevolence  and  free  contribu- 
tion ;  charging  them  as  accessary  and  co-adjutors  to 
the  king's  perjury.  Nay,  you  leave  us  not  there,  but 
you  take  upon  you  a  pontifical  habit,  and  couple 
your  slander  with  a  curse;  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
we  have  learned  sufficiently  out  of  the  Scripture, 
that  "  as  the  bird  flies  away,  so  the  causeless  curse 
shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  king,  I 
liave  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggravation 
thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to  my 
fellows. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  with 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should  come 
into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to  vapour 
2  r  2 


forth  such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slander  against 
the  king,  whose  goodness  and  grace  is  comparable, 
if  not  incomparable,  unto  any  of  the  kings  his  pro- 
genitors. This  therefore  gives  me  a  just  and  neces- 
sary occasion  to  do  two  things  :  the  one,  to  make 
some  representation  of  his  Majesty ;  such  as  truly 
he  is  found  to  be  in  his  government,  which  Mr.  I. 
S.  chargeth  with  violation  of  laws  and  liberties: 
the  other,  to  search  and  open  the  depth  of  Mr.  I. 
S.  his  offence.  Both  which  I  will  do  briefly ;  because 
the  one,  1  cannot  express  sufficiently;  and  the 
other,  I  will  not  press  too  far. 

My  lords,  1  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  lauda- 
tive ;  the  king  delights  not  in  it,  neither  am  1  fit  for 
it:  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  nobleman, 
whose  name  had  suffered,  and  were  to  receive  some 
kind  of  reparation  in  this  high  court,  I  would  do  him 
that  duty  as  not  to  pass  his  merits  and  just  attri* 
butes,  especially  such  as  are  limited  with  the  present 
case,  in  silence :  for  it  is  fit  to  buro  incense  where 
evil  odours  have  been  cast  and  raised.  Is  it  so  that 
king  James  shall  be  said  to  be  a  violator  of  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  kingdoms?  Or 
is  he  not  rather  a  noble  and  constant  protector  and 
conservator  of  them  all?  I  conceive  this  consisteth 
in  maintaining  religion  and  the  true  church ;  in 
maintaining  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
subject's  birthright ;  in  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  in  due  and  free  administration  of  justice, 
and  conservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  ever  acknowledge,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  king  that  is  the  principal 
conservator  of  true  religion  through  the  christian 
world.  He  hath  maintained  it  not  only  with  sceptre 
and  sword,  but  likewise  by  his  pen ;  wherein  also 
he  is  potent 

He  hath  awaked  and  re-authorized  the  whole 
party  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  Europe  ; 
which  through  the  insolency  and  divers  artifices  and 
enchantments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown  a  httle 
dull  and  dejected :  he  hath  summoned  the  frater- 
nity of  kings  to  enfranchise  themselves  from  the 
usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome :  he  hath  made  him- 
self a  mark  of  contradiction  for  it. 

Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  speak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  Majesty,  which 
though  it  were  done  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  the 
church  of  God  is  one,  and  the  contagion  of  these 
things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  lands :  I  mean,  in  his 
constant  and  holy  proceeding  against  the  heretic 
Vorstius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into  the  chair, 
and  there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the  most  pesti- 
lent and  heathenish  heresies  that  ever  was  begun, 
his  Majesty  by  his  constant  opposition  dismounted 
and  pulled  down.  And  I  am  persuaded  there  sits 
in  this  court  one  whom  God  doth  the  rather  bless 
for  being  his  Majesty's  instrument  in  that  service. 

I  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  church,  but 
I  must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  the  same,  which 
are  the  universities.  His  Majesty,  as  for  learning 
amongst  kings,  he  is  incomparable  in  his  person ; 
so  hkewise  hath  he  been  in  his  government  a  benign 
or  benevolent  planet  towards  learning :  by  whose 
influence  those  nurseries  and  gardens  of  learning, 
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the   universities,    were  never  more  in  flower   nor 
fruit. 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the 
hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  T 
may  truly  affirm  it  was  never  in  better  repair.  He 
doth  concur  with  the  votes  of  the  nobles ;  "  Nolu- 
Tnus  leges  Anglis  mutare."  He  is  an  enemy  of 
innovation.  Neither  doth  the  universality  of  his 
own  knowledge  carry  him  to  neglect  or  pass  over 
the  very  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Neither 
was  there  ever  king,  I  am  persuaded,  that  did  con- 
sult so  oft  with  his  judges,  as  my  lords  that  sit  here 
know  wen.  The  judges  are  a  kind  of  council  of  the 
king's  by  oath  and  ancient  institution ;  but  he  useth 
them  so  indeed:  he  confers  regularly  with  them 
upon  their  returns  from  their  visitations  and  circuits : 
he  gives  them  liberty,  both  to  inform  him,  and  to 
debate  matters  with  him ;  and  in  the  fall  and  con- 
clusion commonly  relies  on  their  opinions. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  runs  within 
the  ancient  channels  and  banks :  some  things  that 
were  conceived  to  be  in  some  proclamations,  com- 
missions, and  patents,  as  overflows,  have  been  by  his 
wisdom  and  care  reduced ;  whereby,  no  doubt,  the  main 
channel  of  his  prerogative  is  so  much  the  stronger. 
For  evermore  overflo^vs  do  hurt  the  channel 

As  for  administration  of  justice  between  party 
and  party,  I  pray  observe  these  points.  There  is 
no  news  of  great  seal  or  signet  that  flies  abroad  for 
countenance  or  delay  of  causes ;  protections  rarely 
granted,  and  only  upon  great  ground,  or  by  consent. 
My  lords  here  of  the  council  and  the  king  himself 
meddle  not,  as  hath  been  used  in  former  times,  with 
matters  of  meum  and  /uttm,  except  they  have  apparent 
mixture  with  matters  of  estate,  but  leave  them  to 
the  king's  courts  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  mercy 
and  grace,  without  which  there  is  no  standing  before 
justice,  we  see,  the  king  now  hath  reigned  twelve 
years  in  his  white  robe,  without  almost  any  asper- 
sion of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits  my 
lord  Hobart,  that  served  attorney  seven  years.  I 
served  with  him.  We  were  so  happy,  as  there 
passed  not  through  our  hands  any  one  arraignment  for 
treason ;  and  but  one  for  any  capital  offence,  which 
was  that  of  the  lord  Sanquhar ;  the  noblest  piece  of 
justice,  one  of  them,  that  ever  came  forth  in  any 
king's  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  as  snares  upon  the 
subjects,  and  which  were  as  a  nemo  sett  to  king 
Henry  VII.;  it  yields  a  revenue  that  will  scarce 
pay  for  the  parchment  of  the  king's  records  at 
Westminster. 

And  lastly  for  peace,  we  see  manifestly  his  Ma- 
jesty bears  some  resemblance  of  that  great  name, 
"  a  Prince  of  Peace : "  he  hath  preserved  his  subjects 
during  his  reign  in  peace,  both  within  and  without. 
For  the  peace  with  states  abroad,  we  have  it  usque 
ad  saiietaiem  :  and  for  peace  in  the  lawyers'  phrase, 
which  count  trespasses,  and  forces,  and  riots,  to  be 
cmira  paeem  ;  let  me  give  your  lordships  this  token 
or  taste,  that  this  court,  where  they  should  appear, 
had  never  less  to  do.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
better  sign  of  omnia  bene,  than  when  this  court  is 
in  a  still. 


But,  my  lords,  this  is  a  sea  of  matter :  and  there- 
fore I  must  give  it  over,  and  conclude,  that  thite 
was  never  king  reigned  in  this  nation  that  did  better 
keep  covenant  in  preserving  the  liberties  and  pro- 
curing  the  good  of  his  people :  so  that  I  mntt  needs 
say  for  the  subjects  of  England, 

"O  fortunatof  nimium  sua  u  bona  norint;'* 

as  no  doubt  they  do  both  know  and  acknowledge  it; 
whatsoever  a  few  turbulent  discourses  may,  diraigh 
the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldness  to  speak. 

And  as  for  this  particular,  touching  the  benevo- 
lence,  wherein  Mr.  I.  S.  doth  assign  his  breach  of 
covenant,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  yoo  what  the 
king  may  do,  or  what  other  kings  have  done ;  hot 
I  have  told  you  what  our  king  and  my  lords  have 
done  :  which,  I  say  again,  is  so  fiu*  from  introdneta; 
a  new  precedent,  as  it  doth  rather  coneet,  and  mol- 
lify, and  qualify  former  precedents. 

Now,  Mr.  I.  S.  let  me  tell  yoa  year  fiuilt  ia  §ew 
words  :  for  that  I  am  persuaded  yoo  see  it  afarady . 
though  I  woo  no  man's  repentance ;  bot  I  ahall«  ai 
much  as  in  me  is,  cherish  it  where  I  find  it.  Toor 
offence  hath  three  parts  knit  together : 

Your  slander, 

Your  menace,  and 

Your  comparison. 

For  your  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  kmg 
is  peijured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  grvater 
offence  than  perjury;  no  greater  oath  than  tbac 
of  a  coronation.  I  leave  it;  it  is  too  great  to 
aggravate. 

Your  menace,  that  if  there  were  a  BalHagbrake. 
or  I  cannot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  for  hin^  b 
a  very  seditious  passage.  You  know  weU,  that 
howsoever  Henry  the  fourth's  act,  by  a  secret  pro- 
vidence of  God,  prevailed,  yet  it  was  bot  an  ntoip- 
ation;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  ooe  to  be 
this  day,  wherewith  it  seems  yonr  dreuBS  mn 
troubled,  I  do  not  doubt,  his  end  would  be  npoo  die 
block ;  and  that  he  would  sooner  have  the  tntm 
sit  upon  his  head  at  London  bridge,  than  the  cfo«« 
at  Westminster.  And  it  is  not  yoor  inteikciDf  of 
your  «  God  forbid,"  that  will  salve  these 
speeches :  neither  could  it  be  a  forewarning,  1 
the  matter  was  past  and  not  revocable,  but  a  vert- 
stirring  up  and  incensing  of  the  people.  If  I  ahoidd 
say  to  you,  for  example,  **  If  these  times  were  hie 
some  former  times,  of  king  Henry  VIII.  or  soase 
other  times,  which  God  forbid,  Mr.  I.  S.  it  wooli 
cost  you  your  life ; "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  liiiak 
this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  but  rather  that  I  in- 
censed the  court  against  you. 

And  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  arc, 
you  follow  the  example  of  them  that  brofoght  has 
upon  the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  queen  ElbabeA*! 
time,  a  most  prudent  and  admirable  qaeen.  Bot  kt 
me  entreat  you,  that  when  yon  will  speak  of  qoMti 
Elizabeth  or  king  James,  yoo  would  compare  thtm 
to  king  Henry  VII.  or  king  Edward  I.  ori 
parallels  to  which  they  are  alike.  And  this  1 1 
wish  both  you  and  all  to  take  heed  oi;  how  yoo  spsak 
seditious  matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  ex- 
amples.   There  is  a  thing  in  an  indiclmeni  called 
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as  innuendo ;  you  must  beware  how  you  beckon  or 
make  signs  upon  the  king  in  a  dangerous  sense : 
but  I  will  contain  myself  and  press  this  no  farther. 
I  may  hold  you  for  turbulent  or  presumptuous ;  but 
I  hope  you  are  not  disloyal :  you  are  graciously  and 
mercifully  dealt  with.     And  therefore  having  now  , 


opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as  I  think  to  your  own 
heart  and .  conscience,  the  principal  part  of  your 
offence,  which  concerns  the  king,  I  leave  the  rest, 
which  concerns  the  law,  parliament,  and  the  subjects 
that  have  given,  to  Mr.  Seijeant  and  Mr.  Solicitor. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  OWEN, 

INDICTED  OF  HIGH  TREASON,  IN  THE  KINO'S  BENCH, 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTOBNEY-GENERAL. 


Tbb  treason  wherewith  this  man  standeth  charged, 
is  for  the  kind  and  nature  of  it  ancient,  as  ancient 
as  there  is  any  law  of  England ;  but  in  the  particu- 
lar, late  and  upstart :  and  again,  in  the  manner  and 
boldness  of  the  present  case,  new  and  almost  un- 
heard of  till  this  man.  Of  what  mind  he  is  now,  I 
know  not;  but  I  take  him  as  he  was,  and  as  he 
standeth  charged.  For  high  treason  is  not  written 
in  ice ;  that  when  the  body  relentcth,  the  impres- 
n<Hi  should  go  away. 

In  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend  little 
time :  time  therefore  will  be  best  spent  in  opening 
fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the  circum- 
stances thereof;  because  the  example  is  more  than 
the  man.  I  think  good  therefore  by  way  of  induce- 
ment and  declaration  in  this  cause  to  open  unto  the 
court,  jury,  and  hearers,  five  things. 

The  first  is,  the  clemency  of  the  king ;  because  it 
is  news,  and  a  kind  of  rarity,  to  have  a  proceeding 
in  this  place  upon  treason:  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
marvelled  by  some,  why  after  so  long  an  intermis- 
sion it  should  light  upon  this  fellow;  being  a  per- 
son but  contemptible,  a  kind  of  venomous  fly,  and  a 
hang-by  of- the  seminaries. 

The  second  is,  the  nature  of  this  treason,  as  con- 
cerning the  fact,  which,  of  all  kinds  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  perilous,  and 
a«  much  diffenng  from  other  conspiracies,  as  the 
lifting  up  of  a  thousand  hands  against  the  king,  like 
the  giant  Briareus,  differs  from  lifting  up  one  or  a 
few  hands. 

The  third  point  that  I  will  speak  imto  is,  the  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this  trea- 
son ;  wherein  I  will  not  argue  or  speak  like  a  di- 
vine or  scholar,  but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil  life  ; 
and  to  speak  plainly,  I  hold  the  opinion  to  be  such 
that  deserveth  rather  detestation  than  contestation. 

The  fourth  point  is,  the  degree  of  this  man*s 
offence,  which  is  more  presumptuous  than  I  have 
known  any  other  to  have  fallen  into  in  this  kind, 
and  hath  a  greater  overflow  of  malice  and  treason. 

And  fifthly,  I  will  remove  somewhat  that  may 


seem  to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  offence ; 
in  that  he  hath  not  aflirmed  simply  that  it  is  lawful 
to  kill  the  king,  but  conditionally  ;  that  if  the  king 
be  excommunicate,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  him  :  which 
maketh  little  difference  either  in  law  or  peril. 

For  the  king's  clemency,  I  have  said  it  of  late 
upon  a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with  com- 
fort :  1  have  now  served  his  Majesty's  solicitor  and 
attorney  eight  years  and  better ;  yet  this  is  the  first 
time  that  ever  I  gave  in  evidence  against  a  traitor 
at  this  bar  or  any  other.  There  hath  not  wanted 
matter  in  that  par^^  of  the  subjects  whence  this  kind 
of  offence  floweth,  to  irritate  the  king :  he  hath  been 
irritated  by  the  powder  of  treason,  which  might 
have  turned  judgment  into  fury.  He  hath  been 
irritated  by  wicked  and  monstrous  libels ;  irritated 
by  a  general  insolency  and  presumption  in  the 
papists  throughout  the  land ;  and  yet  I  see  his 
Majesty  keepeth  Caesar's  rule:  "Nil  malo,  quam 
eos  esse  similes  sui,  et  mei."  He  leaveth  them  to 
be  like  themselves ;  and  he  remaineth  like  himself 
and  striveth  to  overcome  evil  with  goodness.  A 
strange  thing,  bloody  opinions,  bloody  doctrines, 
bloody  examples,  and  yet  the  government  still  un- 
stained with  blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is  brought 
in  question,  though  his  person  be  in  his  condition 
contemptible;  yet  we  see  by  miserable  examples, 
that  these  wretches  which  are  but  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  have  been  able  to  stir  earthquakes  by  mur- 
dering princes ;  and  if  it  were  in  case  of  contagion, 
as  this  is  a  contagion  of  the  heart  and  soul,  a  rascal 
may  bring  in  a  plague  into  the  city  as  well  as  a 
great  m^  :  so  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the  matter 
^at  is  to  be  considered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second  point, 
my  desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof,  if  it 
were  possible ;  but  it  ia  bottomless :  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  this  treason  in  the  nature  of  it  was 
old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons  whereof  it  may  be 
said,  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  You  are 
indicted,  Owen,  not  upon  any  statute  made  against 
the  pope's  supremacy,  or  other  matters,  that  have 
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reference  to  religion;  but  merely  upon  that  law 
which  was  bom  with  the  kingdom,  and  was  law  even 
in  superstitious  times,  when  the  pope  was  received. 
The  compassing  and  imagining  of  the  king's  death 
was  treason.  The  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  which 
was  but  declaratory,  begins  with  this  article  as  the 
capital  of  capitals  in  treason,  and  of  all  others  the 
most  odious  and  the  most  perilous :  and  so  the  civil 
law  saith,  **  Conjurationes  omnium  proditionum  odio- 
sissimie  et  pemiciosissimse."  Against  hostile  inva- 
sions and  the  adherence  of  subjects  to  enemies,  kings 
can  arm.  Rebellions  must  go  over  the  bodies  of  many 
good  subjects  before  they  can  hurt  the  king ;  but  con- 
spiracies against  the  persons  of  kings  are  like  thun- 
der-bolts that  strike  upon  the  sudden,  hardly  to  be 
avoided.  ** Major  metus  a  singulis,"  saith  he,  "  quam 
ab  universis.''  There  is  no  preparation  against 
them :  and  that  preparation  which  may  be  of  guard 
or  custody,  is  a  perpetual  misery.  And  therefore 
they  that  have  written  of  the  privileges  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  the  amplitude  of  safe-conducts,  have  de- 
fined, that  if  an  ambassador  or  a  man  that  cometh 
in  upon  the  highest  safe-conducts,  do  practise  mat- 
ter of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet  by  the  law  of  nations 
he  ought  to  be  remanded ;  but  if  he  conspire  against 
the  life  of  a  prince  by  violence  or  poison,  he  is  to 
be  justiccd  :  "  Quia  odium  est  omni  privilegio  ma- 
jus."  Nay,  even  amongst  enemies,  and  in  the  most 
deadly  wars,  yet  nevertheless  conspiracy  and  assas- 
sination of  princes  hath  been  accounted  villanous 
and  execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing  the 
king's  death  are  many :  but  it  is  most  apparent,  that 
amongst  all  the  rest  this  surmounteth.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  grounded  upon  pretenced  religion  ;  which 
is  a  trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and  powers  of 
a  man  with  daring  and  resolution  more  than  any 
thing  else.  Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest  to  be  avoided ; 
for  when  a  particular  conspiracy  is  plotted  or  at- 
tempted against  a  king  by  some  one  or  some  few 
conspirators,  it  meets  with  a  number  of  impediments. 
Commonly  he  that  hath  the  head  to  devise  it,  hath 
not  the  heart  to  undertake  it :  and  the  person  that 
is  used,  sometimes  faileth  in  courage ;  sometimes 
faileth  in  opportunity ;  sometimes  is  touched  with 
remorse.  But  to  publish  and  maintain,  that  it  may 
be  lawful  for  any  man  living  to  attempt  the  life  of 
a  king,  this  doctrine  is  a  venomous  sop ;  or,  as  a 
legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  an  universal  temptation, 
doth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  any 
way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to  be  traitors; 
so  that  whatsoever  faileth  in  any  one,  is  supplied  in 
many.  If  one  man  faint,  another  wiU  dare ;  if  one 
man  hath  not  the  opportunity,  another  hath ;  if  one 
man  relent,  another  will  be  desperate.  And  thirdly, 
particular  conspiracies  have  their  periods  of  time, 
within  which  if  they  be  not  taken,  they  vanish ;  but 
this  is  endless,  and  importeth  perpetuity  of  spring- 
ing conspiracies.  And  so  much  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  fact. 

For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine ;  that 
upon  an  excommunication  of  the  pope,  with  sentence 
of  deposing,  a  king  by  any  son  of  Adam  may  be 
slaughtered ;  and  that  it  is  justice  and  no  murder ; 


and  that  their  subjects  are  aboolved  of  (hdr  alle- 
giance, and  the  kings  themselves  exposed  to  ^oil 
and  prey.  I  said  before,  that  I  woald  not  argue  lite 
subtlety  of  the  question :  it  i«  rather  U\  he  spokm 
to  by  way  of  accusation  of  the  opinion  as  impwnsi 
than  by  way  of  dispute  of  it  as  doablfnL  Kay,  t 
say,  it  deserveth  rather  some  holy  war  or  lokgat 
amongst  all  christian  princes  of  either  religioo  fer 
the  extirpating  and  razing  of  the  opinion,  and  Ibe 
authors  thereof,  from  the  fiaee  of  the  earth,  than  the 
style  of  pen  or  speech.  Therefore  in  this  kind  F 
will  speak  to  it. a  few  words,  and  Dot  cMhenriir. 
Nay,  I  protest,  if  I  were  a  papist  I  shottld  siy  m 
much :  nay,  I  should  speak  it  perhaps  with  more  in- 
dignation and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinioD  ii 
our  advantage,  and  it  is  their  reproach,  and  wiU  be 
their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  to  be  accused  of  three 
most  evident  and  most  miserable  slanders. 

First,  Of  the  slander  it  bringeth  to  the  christin 
faith,  being  a  plain  plantation  of  irreligioa  and 
atheism. 

Secondly,  The  subversion  which  it  introdaeeth 
into  all  policy  and  government. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringerh  vpoi 
papists  themselves ;  of  which  the  more  niodeiaic 
sort,  as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  a  man  doth  visit  the  (bol  laA 
polluted  opinions,  customs,  or  practices  of  lieadfee«- 
ism,  Mahoraetism,  and  heresy,  he  shall  find  thef  ds 
not  attain  to  this  height.  Take  the  examples  of 
damnable  memory  amongst  the  heathen.  The  pry 
scriptions  in  Rome  of  Sylla,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Triumvirs,  what  were  they  P  They  were  but  a  finite 
number  of  persons,  and  those  not  many  that  were 
exposed  unto  any  man's  sword.  But  what  is  tlisc 
to  the  proscribing  of  a  king,  and  all  that  shall  take 
his  part  ?  And  what  was  the  reward  of  a  sddier  thsft 
amongst  them  killed  one  of  the  proscribed  f  A  ssaM 
piece  of  money.  But  what  is  now  the  reward  of 
one  that  shall  kill  a  king  ?  The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  custom  among  the  heathen  that  was  most  scan- 
dalized was,  that  sometimes  the  pnest  sacrifioed 
men ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of  any  priesthoed 
that  sacrificed  kings. 

The  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  refigioa 
to  propagate  their  sect  by  the  sword ;  bot  yet  still 
by  honourable  wars,  never  by  villanies  and  secret 
murders.  Nay,  1  find  that  the  Saracen  pdncn  ^ 
whom  the  name  of  the  assassins  is  derived,  which 
had  divers  votaries  at  commandment,  whkh  he  tmi 
and  employed  to  the  killing  of  divers  princes  id  the 
east,  by  one  of  whom  Amurath  the  first  was  daia. 
and  Edward  the  first  of  England  was  woonded,  s«* 
put  down  and  rooted  out  by  common  consent  of  the 
Mahometan  princes. 

The  anabaptists,  it  is  true,  come  nearest  For 
they  profess  the  pulling  down  of  magistrales :  and 
they  can  chant  the  pmlm,  **  To  bind  tbeir  kio^ 
in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.**  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  much  like  the  lempe«a] 
authority  that  the  pope  ehallengeth  over  princes. 
But  this  is  the  difference,  that  that  is  a  forioos  ad 
fanatical  fury,  and  this  is  m  sad  and  solemn  m* 
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chief:  he  "  imagineth  miaehief  as  a  law  ; "  a  law- 
like mischief. 

As  for  the  defence  which  they  do  make,  it  doth 
aggravate  the  sin,  and  turneth  it  from  a  cruelty 
towards  man  to  a  blasphemy  towards  God.  For  to 
say  that  all  this  is  "  in  orcUne  ad  spirituale  "  and 
to  a  good  end«  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is 
directly  to  make  God  author  of  evil,  and  to  draw  him 
in  the  likeness  of  the  prince  of  darkness ;  and  to  say 
with  those  that  St  Paul  speaketh  of,  "  Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  thereof;"  of  whom  the  apostle 
saith  definitively,  *'  that  their  damnation  is  just'' 

For  the  destroying  of  government  nniversally,  it 
is  moat  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  protestant 
princes  only,  hut  of  catholic  princes  likewise ;  as 
the  king  hath  exedlently  set  forth.  Nay,  it  is  not 
the  ease  of  princes  only,  but  of  all  subjects  and  pri- 
vate persons.  For  touching  princes,  let  history  be 
perused,  what  hath  been  the  causes  of  excommuni- 
eatioa ;  and  namely,  this  tumour  of  it,  the  deposing 
of  kings ;  it  hath  not  been  for  heresy  and  schism 
aIoiie»  but  for  collation  and  investitures  of  bishop- 
rica  and  benefices,  intruding  upon  ecclesiastical 
posticasiops,  violating  of  any  ecclesiastical  person 
or  liberty.  Nay,  generally  they  maintain  it,  that 
it  may  be  for  any  sin:  so  that  the  difference 
wherein  their  doctors  vary,  that  some  hold  that  the 
pope  hath  his  temporal  power  immediately,  and 
others  but  "  in  ordine  ad  spirituale,"  is  but  a  delu- 
sion and  an  abnse.     For  aU  cometh  to  one.     What 


is  there  that  may  -not  be  made  spiritual  by  conse- 
quence ;  especially  when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence 
may  make  the  case  ?  and  accordingly  hath  the  miser- 
able experience  followed.  For  tliis  murdering  of 
kings  hath  been  put  in  practice,  as  well  against 
papist  kings  as  protestant :  save  that  it  bath  pleased 
God  so  to  guide  it  by  his  admirable  providence,  as 
the  attempts  upon  papist  princes  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  attempts  upon  protestant  princes  have 
failed,  except  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  and  not 
that  neither,  until  such  time  as  he  had  joined  too 
fiist  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  papists.  As 
for  subjects,  I  see  not,  nor  ever  could  discern,  but 
that  by  infiedlible  consequence  it  is  the  case  of  all 
subjects  and  people,  as  well  as  of  kings ;  for  it  is 
all  one  reason,  that  a  bishop  upon  an  excommunica- 
tion of  a  private  man,  may  give  his  lands  and  goods 
in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  be  slaughtered,  as  f<ur  the 
pope  to  do  it  towards  a  king ;  and  for  a  bishop  to 
alMolve  the  son  from  duty  to  the  father,  as  for  the 
pope  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  to 
his  king.  And  this  is  not  my  inference,  but  the 
very  affirmative  of  pope  Urban  the  second,  who  in 
a  brief  to  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Lucca,  hath  these  very 
words,  which  cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  An- 
nals, ''  Non  illos  homicidas  arbitramnr, 
qui  adversus  excommunicatos  selo  catho-  ^°°8^^  ^ 
lioe  matris  ardentes  eomm  quoslibet 
tmcidare  contigerit,"  speaking  generally  of  all  ex- 
communications. 
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The  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  three 
oiTenders  at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high 
nature,  tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of  jus- 
tice in  a  great  cause  capital.  The  particular  charge 
is  this: 

The  king  amongst  many  his  princely  virtues  is 
known  to  excel  in  that  proper  virtue  of  the  imperial 
throne*  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtue,  which 
doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her 
service :  wisdom  to  discover,  and  discern  nocent  or 
innocent ;  fortitude  to  prosecute  and  execute ;  tem- 
perance, so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be  not  passionate 
in  the  pursuit,  nor  confused  in  involving  persons 
npon  light  suspicion,  nor  precipitate  in  time.  For 
this  his  Majesty's  virtue  of  justice  God  hath  of  late 


raised  an  occasion,  and  erected  as  it  were  a  stage  or 
theatre,  much  to  his  honour,  for  him  to  show  it, 
and  act  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  therein  cleansing  the 
land  from  blood.  For,  my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure 
doth  cry  to  heaven  in  God's  ears,  much  more  blood 
defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  Majesty's  justice,  the  more 
excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon  conclude  the 
greater  is  the  offence  of  any  that  have  sought  to 
affront  it  or  ti-aduce  it.  And  therefore,  before  I  de- 
scend unto  the  charge  of  these  offenders,  I  will  set 
before  your  lordships  the  weight  of  that  which  they 
have  sought  to  impeach ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the 
general  crime  of  impnsonment,  and  then  of  the  par- 
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ticular  circumstances  of  this  fact  upon  Overbury ; 
and  thirdly  and  chiefly,  of  the  king's  great  and 
worthy  care  and  carriage  in  this  business. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  roost  truly  figured 
in  that  device  or  description,  which  was  made  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  that  he  was 
**  lutum  sanguine  maceratum,"  mire  mingled  or 
cemented  with  blood  :  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
offences  in  guiltiness,  so  it  is  the  basest  of  all  others 
in  the  mind  of  the  offenders.  Treasons  "  magnum 
aliquid  spectant :"  they  aim  at  great  things ;  but  this 
is  vile  and  base.  I  tell  your  lordships  what  I  have 
noted,  that  in  ^1  God's  book,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  I  find  examples  of  all  other  offences 
and  offenders  in  the  world,  but  not  any  one  of  an 
impoisonment  or  an  impoisoner.  I  find  mention  or 
fear  of  casual  impoisonment:  when  the  wild  vine 
was  shred  into  the  pot,  they  came  complaining  in  a 
fearful  manner;  Master,  **  mors  in  olla."  And  I  find 
mention  of  poisons  of  beasts  and  serpents ;  "  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  But  I  find  no 
example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoisonment  I 
have  sometime  thought  of  the  words  in  the  psalm, 
"  let  their  table  be  made  a  snare."  Which  certainly 
is  most  true  of  impoisonment ;  for  the  table,  the  daily 
bread,  for  which  we  pray,  is  turned  to  a  deadly  snare : 
but  I  think  rather  that  that  was  meant  of  the 
treachery  of  friends  that  were  participant  of  the 
same  table. 

But  let  us  go  on.  It  is  an  oflfence,  my  lords,  that 
hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending;  spes  per/iciendi, 
and  spes  celandi ;  it  is  easily  committed,  and  easily 
concealed. 

It  is  an  oflfence  that  is  "  tanquam  sagitta  nocte 
volans ;"  it  is  the  arrow  that  flies  by  night.  It  dis- 
cerns not  whom  it  hits :  for  many  times  the  poison 
is  laid  for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as  in  Sander's 
case,  where  the  poisoned  apple  was  laid  for  the 
mother,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  child,  and  killed 
the  child :  and  so  in  that  notorious  case,  whereupon 
the  statute  of  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9,  was  made, 
where  the  intent  being  to  poison  but  one  or  two, 
poison  was  put  into  a  little  vessel  of  barm  that  stood 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  house  ; 
of  which  barm  pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  where- 
with seventeen  of  the  bishop's  family  were  poisoned : 
nay,  divers  of  the  poor  that  came  to  the  bishop's 
gate,  and  had  the  broken  pottage  in  alms,  were 
likewise  poisoned.  And  therefore  if  any  man  will 
comfort  himself,  or  think  with  himself.  Here  is  great 
talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope  I  am  safe;  for  I  have 
no  enemies;  nor  I  have  nothing  that  any  body 
should  long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one ;  for  he  may 
sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is  prepared,  and 
have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his  pottage.  And  so, 
as  the  poet  saith,  "  concidit  infelix  alieno  vulnere ;" 
he  may  die  another  man's  death.  And  therefore  it 
was  most  gravely,  and  judiciously,  and  properly  pro- 
vided by  that  statute,  that  impoisonment  should  be 
high  treason ;  because  whatsoever  offence  tendeth 
to  the  utter  subversion  and  dissolution  of  human 
society,  is  in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of  it, 
"  non  est  nostri  generis,  nee  sanguinis."  It  is,  thanks 


be  to  God,  rare  in  the  isle  of  Britain:  it  m  aeicbrr 
of  our  country,  nor  of  our  church  3  yoa  may  find  ic 
in  Rome  or  Italy.  There  is  a  region,  or  perkaps  a 
religion  for  it :  and  if  it  should  come  amoogM  ««, 
certainly  it  were  better  living  in  a  wildciiie«  ttu 
in  a  court. 

For  the  particular  fact  upon  Overbory.  Fin^  iv 
the  person  of  Sir  Thomaa  Overbory :  I  karv  the 
gentleman.  It  is  true,  his  mind  was  great,  hm  it 
moved  not  in  any  good  order ;  yet  certaiaSj  it  did 
commonly  fly  at  good  things ;  and  the  greatest  bolt 
that  I  ever  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  made  hii 
friend  his  idoL  But  I  leave  him  as  Sir  Thomif 
Overbury. 

But  take  him  as  he  was  the  king's  primmer  in  tbe 
Tower ;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stnnda*  la  that 
place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to  make 
good  the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And  U  any  tUflg 
happen  to  him  there,  it  may,  though  not  in  thia  caje« 
yet  in  some  others,  make  an  asperaion  and  reflcctun 
upon  the  state  itself.  For  the  peceon  is  utteriy  tm 
of  his  own  defence ;  his  own  care  and  prondcsor 
can  serve  him  nothing.  He  is  in  custody  and  pre* 
servation  of  law ;  and  we  have  a  maxim  in  <Nir  isv 
as  my  lords  the  judges  know,  that  when  a  Mate  is 
in  preservation  of  law  nothing  can  destroy  it,  or  Imt 
it  And  God  forbid  but  the  like  shoold  be  for  the 
persons  of  those  that  are  in  cnttody  of  law ;  and  tbevr^ 
fore  this  was  a  circumstance  of  great  aggraratML 

Lastly,  To  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  each 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  record;  far 
other  privacy  of  the  cause  I  know  not ;  by  poisea 
after  poison,  first  roseaker,  then  arseniek,  tben  okt- 
cury  sublimate,  then  sublimate  again ;  it  is  a 
would  astonish  man's  nature  to  hear  it.  The  | 
feign,  that  the  furies  had  whips,  that  they 
corded  with  poisonous  snakes;  and  a  man  wooU 
think  that  this  were  the  very  case,  to  have  a  man  titd 
to  a  post,  and  to  scourge  him  to  death  with  snakes : 
for  so  may  truly  be  termed  diversity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  prindpsl  ; 
that  is,  his  Majesty's  princely,  yea,  and  as  I  may 
truly  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause.  Wbere^ 
in  I  will  first  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  jnstice,  and 
then  of  the  strength  thereot 

First,  it  pleased  my  lord  chief  justice  to  let  me 
know,  that  which  I  heard  with  great  comfort,  wfaieh 
was  the  charge  that  his  Majesty  gave  to  himself  6e^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners  in  this  case, 
worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in  letters  of  goU, 
wherein  his  Majesty  did  fore-rank  and  make  it  his 
prime  direction,  that  it  should  be  carried,  wilboot 
touch  to  any  that  was  innocent ;  nay  more*  not  oslv 
without  impeachment,  but  without  aspersion:  wlaA 
was  a  most  noble  and  princely  caution  from  his  Ms> 
jesty ;  for  men's  reputations  are  tender  thingi.  anl 
ought  to  be,  like  Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  Anl 
it  was  the  more  to  be  respected  in  this  case,  bccavt 
it  met  with  two  great  persons ;  a  noUeman  that  Us 
Majesty  had  favoured  and  advanced,  and  his  hdf 
being  of  a  great  and  honourable  house :  thQ^fh  t 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  i« 
no  pomegranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  bat  may  btfv 
a  perished  kernel.   Nay,  I  see  plainly,  thst  in  I 
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excellent  parts  of  hia  Majesty's  own  hand-writing, 
being  as  so  many  beams  of  justice  issaing  from  that 
virtue  which  doth  shine  in  him ;  I  say,  I  see  it  was 
MO  evenly  carried  without  prejudice,  whether  it  were 
n  true  accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  practice  of  a 
false  ac^msadon  on  the  other,  as  showed  plainly  that 
his  lilajesty's  judgment  was  ianquam  tabula  rasa,  as 
&  clean  pair  of  fables,  and  his  ear  ianquam  janua 
aperia^  as  a  gate  not  side  open,  but  wide  open  to 
truth,  as  it  should  be  by  little  and  little  discovered. 
Nay,  I  ace  plainly,  that  at  the  first,  till  farther  light 
di^  break  forth,  his  Majesty  was  little  moved  with 
the  first  tale,  which  he  vouchsafeth  not  so  much  as 
the  name  of  a  tale  ;  but  calleth  a  rumour,  which  is 
s  heedless  tale. 

As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  Majesty's 
justice,  I  must  teU  your  lordships  plainly  ;  I  do  not 
marrel  to  see  kings  thunder  out  justice  in  cases  of 
treason*  when  they  are  touched  themselves;  and 
that  they  are  vindices  dolorig  proprii  :  but  that  a 
kin^  should,  pro  amore  ju$titia  only,  contrary  to  the 
tide  of  his  own  affection,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
people,  take  such  care  of  a  cause  of  justice,  that  is 
rare  and  worthy  to  be  celebrated  for  and  near.  For, 
I  think  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  was  never  in 
this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the  blood  of 
a  private  gentleman  vindicated  eum  ianto  motu  regni, 
or  to  say  better,  cum  tanto  plaunu  regni.  If  it  had 
concerned  the  king  or  prince,  there  could  not  have 
been  greater  nor  better  commissioners  to  examine  it 
The  term  hath  been  almost  turned  into  a  juHtitium^ 
or  vacancy  ;  the  people  themselves  being  more  will- 
ing' to  be  looker8>on  in  this  business,  than  to  follow 
their  own.  There  hath  been  no  care  of  discovery 
omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.  And  therefore  I 
will  conclude  this  part  with  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
•*  Oloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  regis  scrutari  rem." 
And  hia  Majesty's  honour  is  much  the  greater,  for 
that  he  hath  showed  to  the  world  in  this  business 
as  it  hath  relation  to  my  lord  of  Somerset,  whose 
case  in  no  ^rt  I  do  prejudge,  being  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  the  cause,  but  taking  him  as  the  law 
takes  him  hitherto,  for  a  subject,  I  say,  the  king 
hath  to  his  great  honour  showed,  that  were  any 
man,  in  such  a  case  of  blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his 
rig'ht  hand,  as  the  Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  put 
him  oflT. 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  these 
gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  persons  1  respect 
and  love  \  for  they  are  all  my  particular  friends : 
but  now  1  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a  friend  to  them, 
to  make  them  know  their  fault  to  the  full. 

And  therefore,  first,  F  will  by  way  of  narrative  de- 
clare  to  your  lordships  the  fact,  with  the  occasion  of 
it ;  then  yon  shall  have  their  confessions  read,  upon 
which  you  are  to  proceed,  together  with  some  colla- 
teral testimonies  by  way  of  aggravation  :  and  lastly, 
I  will  note  and  observe  to  your  lordships  the  material 
points  which  I  do  insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and 
so  leave  them  to  their  answer.  And  this  I  will  do 
very  briefly,  for  the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man  Weston,  who  was  the  actor  or 
mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonment,  at  the  first 
day  being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury  of 


selected  citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  who  found 
billa  vera,  yet  nevertheless  at  the  first  stood  mute : 
but  after  some  days  intermission,  it  pleased  God  to 
cast  out  the  dumb  devil,  and  that  he  did  put  himself 
upon  his  trial ;  and  was  by  a  jury  also  of  great  value, 
upon  his  confession,  and  other  testimonies,  found 
guilty :  so  as  thirty-one  sufficient  jurors  have  passed 
upon  him.  Whereupon  judgment  and  execution 
was  awarded  against  him.  After  this,  being  in  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  he  sent  for  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  father,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees, 
with  great  remorse  and  compunction,  asked  him  for- 
giveness. Afterwards,  again,  of  his  own  motion, 
desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  of  forgiveness  recom- 
mended to  his  mother,  who  was  absent.  And  at 
both  times,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  to  die  justly,  and  that  he  was 
worthy  of  death.  And  after  again  at  his  execution, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of  confessions,  even 
at  the  point  of  death,  although  there  were  tempters 
about  him,  as  you  shall  hear  by  and  by,  yet  he  did 
again  confirm  publicly,  that  his  examinations  were 
true,  and  that  he  had  been  justly  and  honourably 
dealt  with.  Here  is  the  narrative,  which  induceth 
the  charge.     The  charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  L.  whose  oflfence  stands  alone  single,  the 
offence  of  the  other  two  being  in  consort ;  and  yet 
all  three  meeting  in  their  end  and  centre,  which  was 
to  interrupt  or  deface  this  excellent  piece  of  justice ; 
Mr.  L.  I  say,  meanwhile  between  Weston's  stand- 
ing mute  and  his  trial,  takes  upon  him  to  make  a 
most  false,  odious,  and  libellous  relation,  containing 
as  many  untruths  as  lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writ- 
ing with  his  own  hand,  and  delivers  it  to  Mr.  Henry 
Gibb,  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  king's 
hand ;  in  which  writing  he  doth  falsify  and  pervert 
all  that  was  done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of 
Weston ;  turning  the  pike  and  point  of  his  imputa- 
tions principally  upon  my  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot  pass  by, 
and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter.  But  this  I  wiU  say 
of  him,  and  I  would  say  as  much  to  ages,  if  I  should 
write  a  story ;  that  never  man's  person  and  his  place 
were  better  met  in  a  business,  than  my  lord  Coke 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  cause  of  Overbury. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  this  offence  of  M.  L.  for  the 
particulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will  observe 
them  unto  you  when  the  writings  and  examinations 
are  read;  for  I  do  not  love  to  set  the  gloss  before 
the  text  But  in  general  I  note  to  your  lordships, 
first,  the  person  of  M.  L.  I  know  he  is  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  and  thereby  more  ignorant  of  our  laws 
and  forms :  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  doth  ex- 
tenuate his  fault  in  respect  of  ignorance,  or  aggravate 
it  much,  in  respect  of  presumption ;  that  he  would 
meddle  in  that  he  understood  not :  but  I  doubt  it 
came  not  out  of  his  quiver :  some  other  man's  cun- 
ning wrought  upon  this  man's  boldness.  Secondly, 
I  may  note  unto  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause 
wherein  he  being  a  private  mean  gendeman  did 
presume  to  deal.  M.  L.  could  not  but  know  to 
what  great  and  grave  commissioners  the  king  had 
committed  this  cause ;  and  that  his  Majesty  in  his 
wisdom  would  expect  retnm  of  all  things  from  them 
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to  whose  trust  he  hath  committed  this  business. 
For  it  is  the  part  of  commissioners,  as  well  to  re- 
port the  business,  as  to  manage  the  business ;  and 
then  his  Majesty  might  have  been  sure  to  have  had 
all  things  well  weighed,  and  truly  informed :  and 
therefore  it  should  have  been  far  from  M.  L.  to 
have  presumed  to  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  so 
high  and  tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  be 
touched  but  by  employed  hands.  Thirdly,  I  note 
to  your  lordships,  that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into 
a  king's  ear,  is  of  all  forms  of  libels  and  slanders 
the  worst.  It  is  true,  that  kings  may  keep  secret 
their  informations,  and  then  no  man  ought  to  inquire 
after  them,  while  they  are  shrined  in  their  breast. 
But  where  a  king  is  pleased  that  a  man  shall  answer 
for  his  false  information;  there,  I  say,  the  false 
information  to  a  king  exceeds  in  offence  the  false 
information  of  any  other  kind ;  being  a  kind,  since 
we  are  in  matter  of  poison,  of  impoisonment  of  a 
king's  ear.     And  thus  much  for  the  offence  of  M.  L. 

For  the  offence  of  S.  W.  and  H.  I.  which  I  said 
was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  this.  At  the  time  and 
place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  to  supplant  his 
christian  resolution,  and  to  scandalize  the  justice 
already  past,  and  perhaps  to  cut  off  the  thread  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
came  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  ruffling  and 
facing  manner  put  themselves  forward  to  re-examine 
Weston  upon  questions ;  and  what  questions  P  Di- 
rectly cross  to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged. 
For  what  was  the  point  tried  P  That  Weston  had 
poisoned  Overbury.  What  was  S.  W.'s  question  P 
Whether  Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no  P  A 
contradictory  directly :  Weston  answered  only,  that 
he  did  him  wrong;  and  turning  to  the  sheriff,  said. 
You  promised  me  I  should  not  be  troubled  at  this 
time.  Nevertheless,  he  pressed  him  to  answer; 
•aying  he  desired  to  know  it,  that  he  might  pray 
with  him.  I  know  not  that  S.  W.  is  an  ecclesiastic, 
that  he  should  cut  any  man  from  the  communion  of 
prayer.  And  yet  for  all  this  vexing  of  the  spirit  of 
a  poor  man,  now  in  the  gates  of  death,  Weston 
nevertheless  stood  constant,  and  said,  I  die  not  un- 
worthily ;  my  lord  chief  justice  hath  my  mind  under 
my  hand,  and  he  is  an  honourable  and  just  judge. 
This  is  S.  W.  his  offence. 

For  H.  I.  he  was  not  so  much  a  questionest ; 
but  wrought  upon  the  other's  questions,  and,  like  a 
kind  of  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  his  con- 
science, and  to  satisfy  the  world.     What  world  P    I 


marvel  I  it  was  sure  the  worid  at  Tybnre*  For  ^ 
world  at  Guildhall,  and  the  world  at  LoodoB,  «w 
satisfied  before ;  iesU  the  bells  that  rang.  Bat  an 
have  got  a  fashion  now-a-days,  ^lat  two  or  tksvt 
busy-bodies  will  take  upon  ^em  the  tmatt  of  tfat 
world,  and  broach  their  own  conceits,  ma  if  tt  were  a 
general  opinion.  Well,  what  more?  When  ikty 
could  not  work  upon  Weston,  then  I.  H.  ia  «a  ta> 
dignation  turned  about  his  horse,  wben  the  other 
was  turning  over  the  ladder,  and  said,  lie 
for  such  a  conclusion ;  that  was,  to  hare  the 
honoured  or  justified;  but  others  took  and 
his  words  in  another  degree :  but  that  I 
ing  it  is  not  confessed. 

H.  I.  his  offence  had  another  appendix, 
this  in  time ;  which  was,  that  at  the  6nf  of  die  «o> 
diet  given  up  by  the  jury,  he  also  woold  oeeda  give 
his  verdict,  saying  openly,  that  if  he  were  of  At 
jury,  he  would  doubt  what  to  do.  Marry*  be  math, 
he  cannot  tell  well  whether  he  spake  thio  before  tW 
jury  had  given  up  the  verdict,  or  after;  whenia 
there  is  little  gained.  For  whether  H.  L  wot  a 
pre-juror  or  a  post-juror,  the  one  waa  to  prejw%e 
the  jury,  the  other  as  to  taint  diem. 

Of  the  offence  of  these  two  genUemen  in  g^.pea^ 
your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  il  m 
an  offence  greater  and  more  dangerooa  than  to  caa- 
ceived.  I  know  well  that  as  we  have  oo  Spanak 
inquisitions,  nor  justice  in  a  comer ;  ao  ve  have  a» 
gagging  of  men's  mouths  at  their  death ;  bnt  that 
they  may  speak  freely  at  the  last  boor:  bat  then  i: 
must  come  from  the  free  motion  of  the  paftf,  eat 
by  temptation  of  questions.  The  queadooa  Cbatt  v» 
to  be  asked  ought  to  tend  to  farther  reveah^g  cf 
their  own  or  others'  guiltiness ;  but  to  use  a  qmaiiua 
in  the  nature  of  a  false  interrogatory,  to  Cd^fy  ifatf 
which  is  res  judicata,  is  intolerable.  For  that  vcse 
to  erect  a  court  or  commission  of  review  at  Tfhmn. 
against  the  king's  bench  at  Weatsnnater.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  a  thing  vain  and  idle :  for  if  they  uvwrr 
according  to  the  judgment  past,  it  adds  no  cic£t : 
or  if  it  be  contrary,  it  derogateth  nothhig  :  bat  yet 
it  subjecteth  the  majesty  of  justice  to  popalar  mi 
vulgar  talk  and  opinion. 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  dangerooa  ctttamm; 
for  if  we  do  not  maintain  justice,  joattoe  will  w^ 
maintain  us. 

But  now  your  lord^ips  shall  bear  the  eia»hia> 
tions  themselves,  upon  which  I  shall  have  oecaaioa 
to  note  some  particular  things,  Stc* 
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THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  BlAJBSTrS  ATTORNRY.GBNERAL, 

AOAIRIT 

FRANCES   COUNTESS   OF  SOMERSET, 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  HIM  AT  HER  ARRAIGNMENT,  ON  FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  I6IG,  IN 
CASE  SHE  HAD  PLEADED  NOT  GUILTY.* 


It  mat  PUUSB  tour  ORACI,  MT  lord  high  STBWARD  or  SIIOLAND^t  A^O  YOU>  ^I^  LORDS,  THE  PKER8; 


YoD  have  heard  the  indictment  against  this  lady 
well  opened;  and  likewise  the  point  in  law,  that 
might  make  some  doubt,  declared  and  solved ;  where- 
in certainly  the  poUcy  of  the  law  of  England  is  much 
to  be  esteemed,  which  requireth  and  respecteth  form 
in  the  indictment,  and  substance  in  the  proof. 

This  scruple  it  may  be  hath  moved  this  lady  to 
plead  not  guilty,  though  for  the  proof  I  shall  not 
need  much  more  than  her  own  confession,  which 
the  hath  formerly  made,  free  and  voluntary,  and 
therein  given  glory  to  God  and  justice.  And  cer- 
tainly confession,  as  it  is  the  strongest  foundation 
of  justice,  to  it  is  a  kind  of  comer-stone,  whereupon 
justice  and  mercy  may  meet 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  read  in  the  «nd  for  the 
ground  of  your  verdict  and  sentence,  will  be  very 
short;  and  as  much  as  may  serve  to  satisfy  your 
honours  and  consciences  for  the  conviction  of  this 
lady,  without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case  clear  and 
confessed ;  or  ripping  up  guiltiness  against  one,  that 
hath  prostrated  herself  by  confession ;  or  prevent- 
ing 4yT  deflowering  too  much  of  the  evidence.  And 
therefore  the  occasion  itself  doth  admonish  me  to 
spend  this  day  rather  in  declaration  than  in  evi- 
dence, giving  God  and  the  king  the  honour,  and 
your  lordships  and  the  hearers  the  contentment,  to 
set  before  you  the  proceeding  of  this  excellent  work 
of  the  king's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
and  so  to  conclude  with  the  reading  the  confession 
and  proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time  %  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy  sove- 
reign, that  this  high  tribunal-seat  of  justice  ordained 
for  the  trial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened  and  erected ; 
and  that,  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and  exercised 
by  one  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a  great  honour 
to  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in  his 
white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of  blood  of 
any  of  bis  nobles  of  this  kingdom.  Nay,  such  have 
beetk  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as  even  those  noble- 

•  She  pleaded  guiUv,  on  which  occasion  the  attomey-gene- 
tal  nxike  a  charge  somewhat  different  from  this, 
t  Thomas  Egerton,  viscount  Bllesniere,  lord  high  chancellor. 


men's  bloods,  against  whom  the  proceeding  was  at 
Winchester,  Cobham  and  Grey,  were  attainted  and 
corrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  taken  away ;  but  that 
they  remained  rather  spectacles  of  justice  in  their 
continual  imprisonment,  than  monuments  of  justice 
in  the  memory  of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then  and 
now  were  very  differing.  For  then,  it  was  the  re- 
venge of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and 
crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcontents,  and 
contraries  to  the  state  and  government  But  now, 
it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a  par- 
ticular subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner.  It  is  upon 
persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour;  whereby 
his  Majesty,  to  his  great  honour  hath  showed  to  the 
world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun-beam,  that  he 
is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him,  with  whom  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  ;  that  his  affections  royal  are 
above  his  affections  private :  that  his  favours  and 
nearness  about  him  are  not  like  popish  sanctuaries 
to  privilege  malefactors:  and  that  his  being  the 
best  master  of  the  world  doth  not  let  him  from  being 
the  best  king  of  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other 
side,  may  say  to  themselves,  "  I  will  lie  down  in 
peace ;  for  God  and  the  king  and  the  law  protect 
me  against  great  and  small."  It  may  be  a  discipline 
also  to  great  men,  especially  such  as  are  swoln  in 
fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  king  is  as 
well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if 
such  be  their  desert 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case ;  the  great  frame 
of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action,  hath  a 
vault,  and  it  hath  a  stage :  a  vault,  wherein  these 
works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a  stage  with 
steps,  by  which  they  were  brought  to  light  And 
therefore  I  will  bring  this  work  of  justice  to  the 
period  of  this  day ;  and  then  go  on  with  this  day's 
work. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison  in 
the  15th  of  September,  1613,  11  Beg.  This  foul 
and  cruel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  secretly  in  the 

X  The  first  time  was  on  the  trials  of  the  lords  Cobham  and 
Groy,  in  November,  1603. 
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ears  of  God :  but  God  gave  no  answer  to  It,  other- 
wise than  by  that  voice,  which  sometimes  he  useth, 
which  is  vox  populi,  the  speech  of  the  people.  For 
there  went  then  a  murmur,  that  Overbury  was  poi- 
soned :  and  yet  this  same  submiss  and  soft  yoice  of 
God,  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  with- 
out a  counter-tenor,  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who 
is  the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander : 
for  it  was  given  out,  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a 
foul  disease,  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  a 
corpus  Judaicum  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  no 
whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosied  with  vice, 
and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body.  For 
as  to  dissoluteness,  I  never  heard  the  gentleman 
noted  with  it :  his  faults  were  insolency  and  turbu- 
lency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind ;  the  other  part  of 
the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous. 

Meantime  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those  that 
were  the  revengers  of  blood;  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things 
stood  by  the  space  almost  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  God  so  blinded  the  two  great  procurers,  and 
dazzled  them  with  their  own  greatness,  and  did  bind 
and  nail  fast  the  actors  and  instruments  with  secu- 
rity upon  their  protection,  as  neither  the  one  looked 
about  them,  nor  the  other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were 
conveyed  away ;  but  remained  here  still,  as  under  a 
privy  arrestof  God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Frank- 
lin, that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
with  good  store  of  money,  was  by  God*s  providence 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted  and 
stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last  sum- 
mer, God's  judgments  began  to  come  out  of  their 
depths :  and  as  the  revealing  of  murders  is  com- 
monly such,  as  a  man  may  say,  a  Domino  hoc  factum 
est :  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes :  so  in  this  particular  it  is  most  admirable ;  for 
it  came  forth  by  a  compliment  and  matter  of  courtesy. 

My  lord  of  Shrewsbury,*  that  is  now  with  God, 
recommended  to  a  counsellor  of  state,  of  especial 
trust  by  his  place,  the  late  lieutenant  Helwis8e,t 
only  for  acquaintance  as  an  honest  worthy  gen- 
tleman ;  and  desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  him.  That  counsellor  answered 
him  civilly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour;  and  that 
he  should  embrace  it  willingly :  but  he  must  let  his 
lordship  know,  that  there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation 
upon  that  gentleman,  Helwisse :  for  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come  to 
a  violent  and  untimely  death.  When  this  speech 
was  reported  back  by  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  to 
Helwisse,  perculit  illico  animum,  he  was  stricken 
with  it ;  and  being  a  politic  man,  and  of  likelihood 
doubting  that  the  matter  would  break  forth  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  that  others  might  have  the  start 

•  Gilbert  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  kniffht  of  the  Garter,  who 
died  Mav  8,  1616. 

t  Sir  Gervase  Helwiise,  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Wilham  Waade  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1613,  [Reliquia)  Wottonianae,  p.  41t^  34  Edit.  1672.]  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated 
at  London,  May  13, 1613,  speaki  of  Sir  Gervate'f  promotion 
in  theie  terms.  **  One  Sir  Gervase  Helwitie,  of  Lincoln- 
shire, somewhat  an  unknown  man,  is  put  into  the  pUce  [of 


of  him,  and  thinking  to  make  his  ova  ease  by  Iw 
own  tale,  resolved  with  himself,  upon  this  occMca, 
to  discover  to  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  and  that  eoiiD> 
sellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt,  whereto  he  wt» 
privy,  to  have  poisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands  of 
his  under-keeper  Weston;  but  that  he  checked  it, 
and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it,  and  related  ao  much 
to  him  indeed :  but  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  wis 
but  an  attempt,  or  untimely  birth,  nercr  ezeeoted; 
and  as  if  his  own  fault  had  been  no  more,  hot  that 
he  was  honest  in- forbidding,  but  fearful  of  levealiiig 
and  imi>eaching  or  accusing  great  persona ;  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himsell 

But  that  great  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consider- 
ing, that  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale  it  cotild  not  be 
simply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  thai  Westds 
was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  notwithstaBd* 
ing  that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the 
beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to  be  brought  befwe 
his  Majesty,  by  whose  appointment  Helwisse  set 
down  the  like  declaration  in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  SoIobboo's 
part,  " Gloria  Dei  celare rem;  et  gloria  regis  inves- 
tigare  rem ;"  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  his 
own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be  ciaves  jmttUim^ 
keys  of  justice  ;  and  may  serve  for  a  precedent  both 
for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  for  jodgff 
to  follow :  and  his  Majesty  carried  the  balance  siA 
a  constant  and  steady  hand,  evenly  and  without  pre- 
judice, whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the  o» 
part,  or  a  practice  and  factious  device  of  the  other; 
which  writing,  because  1  am  not  able  to  expreo 
according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  yum 
lordship  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  br 
his  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto  some 
counsellors  to  examine  farther,  who  gained  some d^ 
grees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it  imper&et 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  C<^,  ekief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  pnr- 
tised  in  legal  examinations,  who  took  a  great  ded  of 
indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without  intermission,  hav- 
ing, as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three 
hundred  examinations  in  this  business* 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  eomer.  i 
need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  my  Kvd 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
hght,  finding  that  the  matter  touched  npoa  these 
great  persons,  very  discreetly  became  saitor  to  the 
king  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own  isnk 
joined  with  him.  Whereupon,  your  lordship,  ay 
lord  high  steward  of  England,  to  whom  the  kti? 
commonly  resorteth  iVi  arduis^  and  my  lord  stevied 
of  the  king's  house,  and  my  lord  Zoucb,  were  joined 
with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there  this  while  practice  t9  ssf- 
press  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken  ^s 
Sir  W.  Waade's]  by  the  &vour  of  the  Lord  i 


[earl  of  Somerset]  and  his  lady.  The  gentlemao  »  U  tos 
mild  and  gentle  a  disposition  for  such  an  c4Bc«.  He  t»  mr 
old  friend  and  acquaintance  in  France,  and  latsiy  icnnnrf  «s 
town,  where  he  hath  lived  past  a  year,  om  lMk»««d  1% f*"*^ 
many  a  day.*'  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  m  a  letUr  of  tfc*  lin  ^ 
May,  1613,  [ubi  supra^  p  13.]  says  that  Sir  Gervsst  hmi.  Wm 
before  one  or  the  pensioners. 
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kin^a  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  the  like. 
Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice, 
which  was  the  arraignment  of  Weston,  he  had  his 
lesson  to  stand  mute ;  which  had  arrested  the  wheel 
of  justice.  But  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of 
some  discreet  divines,  and  the  potent  charm  of  jus- 
tice, together,  was  cast  out  Neither  did  this 
poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear  to  those  charms,  but 
relented,  and  yielded  to  his  triaL 

Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against  the 
other  offenders.  Turner,  Helwisse,  Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  this  fact,  the  actors  and  not  the  authors,  justice 
eoald  not  have  been  crowned  without  this  last  act 
s^mlnst  these  great  persons.  Else  Weston's  censure 
or  prediction  might  have  been  verified,  when  he 
ssidy  he  hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught, 
and  the  great  escape.  Wherein  the  king  being  in 
^reaf  straits,  between  the  de&cing  of  his  honour  and 
of  his  creature,  hath,  according  as  he  useth  to  do, 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to 
himself. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true 
motiona.  The  time*  until  this  lady's  deliverance 
was  due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in 
respect  to  her  great  belly.  The  time  since  was  due 
to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too ;  which  was,  that 
some  causes  of  estate,  that  were  in  the  womb,  might 
likewise  be  brought  forth,  not  for  matter  of  justice, 
bot  for  reason  of  state.  Likewise  ,this  last  procras- 
tination of  days  had  the  like  weighty  grounds  and 
esoaes.  And  this  is  the  true  and  brief  represent- 
ation of  this  extreme  work  of  the  king's  justice. 

Now  for  the  evidence  against  this  lady,  I  am  sorry 
I  most  rip  it  up.  I  shall  first  show  you  the  pur- 
Teyance  or  provisions  of  the  poisons :  that  they  were 
seven  in  number  brought  to  this  lady,  and  by  her 
billeted  and  laid  up  till  they  might  be  used :  and 
this  done  with  an  oath  or  vow  of  secrecy,  which  is 
like  the  Egyptian  darkness,  a  gross  and  palpable 
darkness,  that  may  be  felt. 


Secondly,  I  shall  show  you  the  exhibiting  and 
sorting  of  this  same  number  or  volley  of  poisons : 
white  arsenic  was  fit  for  salt,  because  it  is  of  like 
body  and  colour.  The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and 
of  the  venomous  fly  cantharides,  was  fit  for  pig's 
sauce  or  partridge  sauce,  because  it  resembled  pep- 
per. As  for  mercury- water,  and  other  poisons,  they 
might  be  fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch-pot, 
wherein  no  one  colour  is  so  proper :  and  some  of 
these  were  delivered  by  the  hands  of  this  lady,  and 
some  by  her  direction. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  and  observe  unto  you  the 
cautions  of  these  poisons ;  that  they  might  not  be 
too  swift,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  despatch;  but  they  must  abide 
long  in  the  body,  and  work  by  degrees :  and  for  this 
purpose  there  must  be  essays  of  them  upon  poor 
beasts,  &c. 

And  lastly,  I  shall  show  you  the  rewards  of  this 
impoisonment,  first  demanded  by  Weston,  and  denied, 
because  the  deed  was  not  done ;  but  after  the  deed 
done  and  perpetrated,  that  Overbuiy  was  dead,  then 
performed  and  paid  to  the  value  of  180/. 

And  so  without  farther  aggravation  of  that,  which 
in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  will  conclude  with 
the  confessions  of  this  lady  herself,  which  is  the 
strongest  support  of  justice ;  and  yet  is  the  footstool 
of  mercy.  For,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  Mercy  and 
Truth  have  kissed  each  other ;"  there  is  no  meeting 
or  greeting  of  mercy,  till  there  be  a  confession,  or 
trial  of  truth.     For  these  read, 

Franklin,  November  16, 

Franklin,  November  1 7, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  2, 

Will,  Weston,  October  2, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Helwisse,  October  2, 

The  Countess's  letter  without  date. 

The  Countess's  confession,  January  8. 
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CHARGE,*  BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BY 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEYGENBRAL, 

BEFORE  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  AND  THE  PEERS  ;t 

▲GAINST 

FRANCES,  COUNTESS   OF  SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OP  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 


It  mat  please  tour  graob,  mt  lord  high  steward  of  sngland,  and  tou  mt  loids  the 


I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this  unfortunate  lady  doth 
take  this  course,  to  confess  fully  and  freely,  and 
thereby  to  give  glory  to  God  and  to  justice.  It  is, 
as  I  may  term  it,  the  nobleness  of  an  offender  to 
confess  :  and  therefore  those  meaner  persons,  upon 
whom  justice  passed  before,  confessed  not ;  she  doth. 
I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  her  without 
compassion :  many  things  may  move  you,  her  youth, 
her  person,  her  sex,  her  noble  family ;  yea,  her  pro- 
vocations, if  I  should  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and 
furies  about  her;  but  chiefly  her  penitency  and 
confession.  But  justice  is  the  work  of  this  day ;  the 
mercy-seat  was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  the 
throne  is  public.  But  since  this  lady  hath  by  her 
confession  prevented  my  evidence,  and  your  verdict, 
and  that  this  day's  labour  is  eased ;  there  resteth,  in 
the  legal  proceeding,  but  for  me  to  pray  that  her 
confession  may  be  recorded,  and  judgment  thereupon. 

But  because  your  lordships  the  peers  are  met, 
and  that  this  day  and  to-morrow  are  the  days  that 
crown  all  the  former  justice ;  and  that  in  these  great 
cases  it  hath  been  ever  the  mtoner  to  respect  honour 
and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  parts  and 
forms  of  justice  ;  the  occasion  itself  admonisheth  me 
to  give  your  lordships  and  the  hearers  this  content- 
ment, as  to  make  declaration  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  excellent  work  of  the  king's  justice,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  please  your  Grace,  my  lord  high  steward 
of  England:  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years'  reign  of  our  happy  sove- 
reign, that  this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained  for  the 
trial  of  peers,  hath  been  opened  and  erected,  and 
that  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and  exercised  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a  great  honour 
unto  you,  my  lord  steward. 

•  Given  May  24,  1616. 

t  The  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  lord  EUetmere,  and  earl 
of  Bridgwater. 


In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigoed  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop  of 
the  blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdouL 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  u 
even  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  tit 
proceeding  was  i(t  Winchester,  Cobharo  and  Grrr, 
were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  takca 
away ;  but  that  they  remained  rather  spectadet  of 
justice  in  their  continual  imprisonment,  than  tDom- 
ments  of  justice  in  the  memory  of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then  asd 
now  were  very  differing :  for  then  it  was  the  reveng* 
of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and  crowQ»  sni 
upon  persons  that  were  malcontents,  aod  cootraricf 
to  the  state  and  government ;  but  now  it  is  the  rc^ 
venge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a  partictilar  wV 
ject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner;  it  is  upon  per»r«s 
that  were  highly  in  his  favour;  whereby  his  Mv 
jesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath  showed  to  the  worU. 
as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun-beam,  that  he  is  trvh 
the  lieutenant  of  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  rr^ 
spect  of  persons ;  that  his  affections  rc^al  are  abore 
his  affections  private ;  that  his  favours  and  necrtiew 
about  him  are  not  like  popish  sanctuaries,  to  prtr:. 
lege  malefactors ;  and  that  his  being  the  liest  oitf- 
ter  in  the  world  doth  not  let  him  from  beiag  fkr 
best  king  in  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  athet 
side,  may  say  to  themselves,  I  wiQ  lie  down  to 
peace,  for  God,  the  king,  and  the  law,  protect  xie 
against  great  and  small.  It  may  be  a  dtscip&iv 
also  to  great  men,  especially  such  as  are  awoifai  to 
their  fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  ksaf 
is  as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  vaBe^a. 
if  such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case :  The  great  6ibk 
of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action*  balk  • 
vault,  and  hath  a  stage ;  a  vault,  vhereia  these  ^tA% 
of  darkness  were  contrived ;  andf  a  at8g«s  •ith  steps. 
by  which  it  was  brought  to  light. 
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For  the  former  of  these,  I  will  not  lead  your  lord- 
ships into  it,  because  I  will  en^eve  nothing  against 
a  penitent;  neither  will  I  open  any  thing  against 
htm  that  is  absent.  The  one  I  will  give  to  the  laws 
of  hunmnity ,  and  the  other  to  the  laws  of  justice ; 
iWr  I  shall  always  serve  my  master  with  a  good  and 
sincere  conscience,  and  I  know  that  he  accepteth  best. 
Therefore  I  will  reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and 
hold  myself  to  that  which  I  called  the  stage  or 
theatre,  whereanto  indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared : 
for  that  things  were  first  contained  within  the  invi- 
sible judgments  of  God,  as  within  a  curtain,  and 
after  came  forth,  and  were  acted  most  worthily  by 
the  Inng,  and  right  well  by  his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison, 
September  19,  1613.  This  foul  and  cruel  murder 
did  for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God ;  but 
God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that 
voice,  which  sometimes  he  useth,  which  is  vox 
pcpuh\  the  speech  of  the  people :  for  there  went 
then  a  murmur  that  Overbury  was  poisoned ;  and 
yet  the  same  submiss  and  low  voice  of  God,  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a 
r<jtinter-tenor  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander;  for 
H  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul 
disease ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  corpus 
Jtid^cum  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  no  whole 
part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosied  with  vice,  and  so 
his  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body.  For  as  to 
dissoluteness,  I  have  not  heard  the  gentleman  noted 
with  it ;  his  faults  were  of  insolency,  turbulency,  and 
the  like  of  that  kind. 

Meantime  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those  that 
were  the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things 
«tood  by  the  space  of  two  years,  during  which  time 
tSod  did  so  blind  the  two  great  procurers,  and  dazzle 
them  with  their  greatness,  and  blind  and  nail  fost 
the  actors  and  instruments  with  security  upon  their 
protection,  as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them, 
nor  the  other  stirred  or  fled,  or  were  conveyed 
away*  but  remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy 
arrest  of  God*8  judgments;  insonnich  as  Franklin, 
that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
with  good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  providence 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted  and 
stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  the  last 
BDfmuer,  6od*8  judgments  began  to  come  out  of 
their  depths.  And  as  the  revealing  of  murder  is 
eommonly  such  as  a  man  said,  "  a  Domino  hoc  fac- 
tam  est ;  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
otir  eyes:**  so  in  this  particular  it  was  most  admir- 
able %  for  it  came  forth  first  by  a  compliment,  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  My  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  that 
is  now  with  God,  recommended  to  a  counsellor  of 
state,  of  special  tnist  by  his  place,  the  late  lieutenant 
Helwisse,*  only  for  acquaintance,  as  an  honest  and 
worthy  gentleman,  and  desired  him  to  know  him, 
snd  to  Vi  acquainted  with   him.     That  counsellor 
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answered  him  civilly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour, 
and  that  he  should  emlM'ace  it  willingly ;  but  he 
must  let  his  lordship  know,  that  there  did  lie  a 
heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman,  Helwisse ; 
for  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was 
thought  to  have  come  to  a  violent  and  an  untimely 
death.  When  this  speech  was  reported  back  by  my 
lord  of  Shrewsbury  to  Helwisse,  *'percussit  illico 
animum,"  he  was  strucken  with  it:  and  being  a 
politic  man,  and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  mat- 
ter would  break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that 
others  might  have  the  start  of  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with 
himself  upon  this  occasion  to  discover  unto  my  lord 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was 
an  attempt,  whereunto  he  was  privy,  to  have  poisoned 
Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his  under-keeper  Weston ; 
but  that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded 
it.  But  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an 
attempt,  or  an  untimely  birth,  never  executed ;  and 
as  if  his  own  fanlt  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he 
was  honest  and  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  reveahng 
and  impeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons :  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  considering 
that  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale  it  could  not  be 
simply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that  Weston 
was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the  be- 
ginning, thought  it  matter  fit  to  be  brought  before 
his  Majesty,  by  whose  appointment  Helwisse  set 
down  the  like  declaration  in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  "  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  regis  inves- 
tigare  rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  his 
own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be  claves  justiti<B^ 
keys  of  justice;  and  may  serve  both  for  a  precedent 
for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  for  judges 
to  follow.  And  his  Majesty  carried  the  balance 
with  a  constant  and  steady  hand,  evenly  and  without 
prejudice,  whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the 
one  part,  or  a  practice  and  factious  scandal  of  the 
other  :  which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  ex- 
press according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire 
your  lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  by 
his  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred,  unto  some 
counsellors  to  examine  farther ;  who  gained  some 
degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it 
imperfect 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  practised 
in  legal  examinations ;  who  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
defatigable pains  in  it  without  intermission,  having, 
as  I  havfe  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three  hun- 
dred examinations  in  this  business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  I  need 
not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the  light,  finding 
the  matter  touched  upon  these  great  persons,  very 
discreetly  became  suitor  to  the  king,  to  have  greater 
persons  than  his  own  rank  joined  with  him ;  where- 
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upon  yonr  lordships,  my  lord  high  steward  of  Eng- 
land, my  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house,  and  my 
lord  Zouch,  were  joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to  sup- 
press testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken  the 
king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  the  like. 
Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice, 
which  was  the  arraignment  of  Weston,  he  had  his 
lesson  to  stand  mute ;  which  had  arrested  the  whole 
wheel  of  justice.  But  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  means 
of  some  discreet  divines,  and  the  potent  charm  of 
justice,  together,  was  cast  out.  Neither  did  this 
poisonoas  adder  stop  his  ear  to  these  charms,  but 
relented,  and  yielded  to  his  trial. 

Then  followed  the  other  proceedings  of  justice 
against  the  other  offenders.  Turner,  Helwisse, 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors,  justice 
could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this  last  act 
against  these  great  persons ;  else  Weston's  censure 
or  prediction  might  have  been  yerified,  when  he  said, 
he  hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught,  and 
the  greater  escape.  Wherein  the  king,  being  in 
great  straits  between  the  defacing  of  his  honour. 


'and  of  his  creature,  hath,  according  as  he  oaed  to  dot, 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  t» 
himself. 

The  time  also  of  justice  hath  had  its  tnie  mociooib 
The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance  was  due  unto 
honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in  respect  of  hfr 
great  belly.  The  time  since  was  due  to  another 
kind  of  deliverance  too;  which  was,  that  mme 
causes  of  estate  which  were  in  the  womb  nigbt 
likewise  be  brought  forth,  not  for  matter  of  jnstier, 
but  for  reason  of  state.  Likewise  this  last  pn>> 
crastination  of  days  had  the  like  weighty  groonb 
and  causes. 

But,  my  lords,  where  I  speak  of  a  stage,  I  dooU 
I  hold  you  upon  the  stage  too  long.  But  before  I 
pray  judgment,  I  pray  your  lordships  to  hear  the 
king's  papers  read,  that  yon  may  see  how  well  the 
king  was  inspired,  and  how  nobly  he  carried  it,  that 
innocency  might  not  have  so  much  as  aspersion. 

Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hath  been  indicted 
and  arraigned,  as  accessary  before  the  ^t,  for  the 
murder  and  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Overfaurj* 
and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and  confesseth  the  indict- 
ment :  I  pray  judgment  against  the  prisoner. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BEPOaB  THE  LOaO  HIGH  STEWAED,  AND  THE  PEERS, 

AGAINST  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OF  OVBRBURY. 


It  may  PLBA8B  TOUR  GRACE,  MT  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  Of  ENGLAND,  AND  YOU,  MT  LORDS  THE 


Yoir  have  here  before  you  Robert  earl  of  Somer- 
set,  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  concerning  the  procuring 
and  consenting  to  the  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  then  the  king's  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact 

I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  this  noble- 
man, but  you  must  remember  his  great  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  great  place  that  he  hath  had  and 
borne,  and  must  be  sensible  that  he  is  yet  of  your 
number  and  body,  a  peer  as  you  are  ;  so  that  you 
cannot  cut  him  off  from  your  body  but  with  grief; 
and  therefore  that  you  will  expect  from  us,  that  give 
in  the  king's  evidence,  sound  and  sufficient  matter 
of  proof  to  satisfy  youi'  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  king  our 
master,  who  among  his  other  virtues  excelleth  in 


that  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  Is  josticf. 
hath  given  us  in  commandment  that  we  should  not 
expatiate,  nor  make  invectives,  but  materially  p«ff- 
sue  the  evidence,  as  it  conduceth  to  the  point  in 
question ;  a  matter,  that  though  we  are  glad  of  » 
good  a  warrant,  yet  we  should  have  done  of  oo»« 
selves :  for  far  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strains  d  vit 
or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prises,  or  to  blaton  our  nainfi 
in  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise  than  mpa 
just  grounds.  We  shall  carry  the  lanthooi  of  j^- 
tice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before  your  eyes  ttpciglit 
and  to  be  able  to  save  ii  from  being  paf  out  with 
any  winds  of  evasion  or  vain  defeneea*  tlist  it  ^"^ 
part ;  and  within  that  we  shall  contain  ou»»«*"JM«^ 
doubting  at  all,  buf  that  the  evidence  ■'•If  "^ ^|^ 
such  force  as  it  shall  need  «<>  vantage  or  i  **" 
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My  lords,  the  course  which  I  will  hold  in  deliver- 
ing that  which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order,  shall  be 
this: 

First,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the  nature .  and 
greatness  of  the  offence  which  is  now  to  be  tried ; 
not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of  it, 
bat  contrariwise  to  show  that  a  great  offence  deserv- 
eth  a  great  proof,  and  that  the  king,  however  he 
might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore,  as  the  sig- 
net upon  his  finger,  to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  yet 
in  such  case  as  this  he  was  to  put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching  the 
nature  of  the  proofs,  which  in  such  a  case  are  com- 
petent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs, 
either  out  of  examinations  and  matters  of  writing,  or 
witnesses,  viva  voce. 

For -the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest;  it  is  the  foulest  of  felo- 
nies. And  take  this  offence  with  the  circumstances, 
it  liaCh  three  degrees  or  stages :  that  it  is  murder ; 
thnt  it  is  murder  by  impoisonment ;  that  it  is  mur- 
der committed  upon  the  king's  prisoner  in  the  Tower : 
I  might  say,  that  it  is  murder  under  the  colour  of 
iriendahip;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  moral;  I 
leave  that  to  the  evidence  itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice 
that  was  in  the  world  was  a  judgment  upon  a  mur- 
derer in  the  person  of  Adam's  first-born,  Cain ;  and 
though  it  was  not  punished  by  death,  but  with 
banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  respect  of  the 
primogeniture,  or  population  of  the  world,  or  other 
points  of  God's  secret  decree,  yet  it  was  judged,  and 
was,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  record  of  justice.  So  it 
appcareth  likewise  in  Scripture,  that  the  murder  of 
Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were  by  David  respited  in 
respect  of  great  services  j)ast,  or  reason  of  state,  yet 
it  was  not  forgotten.  But  of  this  I  will  say  no 
more.  It  was  ever  admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's 
own  tables,  that  murder  is  of  offences  between  man 
and  man,  next  unto  treason  and  disobedience  unto 
authority,  which  some  divines  have  teferred  to  the 
first  table,  because  of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in 
princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  heard 
of  in  this  kingdom  :  it  is  not  "  nostri  generis  nee 
sanguinis :"  it  is  an  Itahan  crime,  fit  for  the  court 
of  Rome,  where  that  person  which  intoxicateth  the 
kings  of  the  earth  with  his  cup  of  poison,  is  many 
times  really  and  materially  intoxicated  and  impoison- 
ed  himself. 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  murders ;  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  it  takes  away  a  man  in  full  peace,  in  God's 
and  the  king's  peace ;  he  thinketh  no  harm,  but  is 
comforting,  of  nature  with  refection  and  food ;  so 
that,  as  the  Scripture  sailh,  "  his  table  is  made  a 
Bnnre." 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and 
easily  concealed  ;  and  on  (he  other  side,  hardly 
prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  f^r  murder  by 
violence,  princes  have  guards,  and  priv^  men  have 
housfs,  attcndnnts,  and  arms  :  neither  can'such  mur- 
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der  be  committed  but  cum  sonitu,  and  with  some 
overt  and  apparent  act  that  may  discover  and  trace 
the  offender,  But  as  for  poison,  the  cup  itself  of 
princes  will  scarce  serve,  in  regard  of  many  poisons 
that  neither  discolour  nor  distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  because  it  conoemeth  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  maliced  man,  but  of  any  other ; 
"  Quis  modo  tutus  erit  P"  for  many  times  the  poison 
is  prepared  for  one,  and  is  taken  by  another :  so 
that  men  die  other  men's  deaths ;  "  concidit  infelix 
alieno  vulnere :"  and  it  is,  as  the  Psalm  calleth  it, 
"  sagitta  nocte  volens  ;  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
night ;"  it  hath  no  aim  or  certainty. 

Now  for  the  third  degree  of  this  particular  of- 
fence, which  is,  that  it  was  committed  upon  the 
king's  prisoner,  who  was  out  of  his  own  defence, 
and  merely  in  the  king's  protection,  and  for  whom 
the  king  and  state  was  a  kind  of  respondent ;  it  is  a 
thing  that  aggravates  the  fault  much.  For  certainly, 
my  lord  of  Somerset,  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  is  the  first  man  that  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  since  the  murder  of  the 
two  young  princes.  Thus  much  of  the  offence,  now 
to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  proofs,  your  lordships  must 
consider,  that  impoisonment  of  all  offences  is  the 
most  secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if  in  all  cases  of  im- 
poisoimient  you  should  require  testimony,  you  were 
as  good  proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Li  via,  by  testimony, 
of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree,  which  her 
husband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his  own  hands  ? 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the  poi- 
soning of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  carved  with, 
and  keeping  the  other  side  clean ;  so  that  herself 
did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the  lady  did 
that  she  did  impoison  ?  The  cases  are  infinite,  and 
need  not  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the  secrecy  of  impoison- 
ments;  but  wise  triers  must  take  upon  them,  in 
these  secret  cases,  Solomon's  spirit,  that  where  there 
could  be  no  witnesses,  collected  the  act  by  the 
affection. 

But  yet  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  case  :  for  that 
which  your  lordships  are  to  try  is  not  the  act  of  im- 
poisonment, for  that  is  done  to  your  hand  ;  all  the 
world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say,  that  Overbury  was 
im  poisoned  by  Weston. 

But  the  question  before  you  is  of  the  procurement 
only,  and  of  the  abetting,  as  the  law  termelh  it,  as 
accessary  before  the  fact:  which  abetting  is  no 
more  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  means,  which  may 
aid  or  conduce  unto  the  impoisonment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  the 
poison,  or  the  preparing,  or  confecting,  or  commix- 
ing of  it,  or  the  giving  or  sending  or  laying  the 
poison,  that  are  the  only  acts  that  do  amount  unto 
abetment.  But  if  there  be  any  other  act  or  means 
done  or  used  to  give  the  opportunity  of  impoisonment, 
or  to  faciHtate  the  execution  of  it,  or  to  stop  or  di- 
vert any  impediments  that  might  hinder  it,  and  this 
be  with  an  intention  to  accomplish  and  achieve  the 
impoisonment ;  all  these  are  abetments,  and  acces- 
saries before  the  fact.  I  will  put  you  a  familiar 
example.     Allow  there  be  a  conspiracy  to  murder  a 
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man  as  he  journeys  by  the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's 
part  to  draw  him  forth  fo  that  jonmey  by  invitation, 
or  by  colour  of  some  business ;  and  another  takes 
upon  him  to  dissuade  some  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
had  a  purpose  to  take  in  his  company,  that  he  be 
not  too  strong  to  make  his  defence ;  and  another 
hath  the  part  to  go  along  with  him,  and  to  hold 
him  in  talk  till  the  first  blow  be  given :  all  these, 
my  lords,  without  scruple,  are  abettors  to  this  mur- 
der, though  none  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist 
to  give  the  blow. 

My  lords,  he  is  not  the  hunter  alone  that  lets  slip 
the  dog  upon  the  deer,  but  he  that  lodges  the  deer, 
or  raises  him,  or  puts  him  out,  or  he  that  sets  a  toil 
that  he  cannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  this,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  present 
case,  where  there  is  such  a  chain  of  acts  of  impoi- 
sonment  as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  but  that  greatness  of  fortune 
maketh  commonly  grossness  in  offending. 

To  descend  to  the  proofs  themselves,  I  shall  keep 
this  course. 

First,  I  will  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of 
the  fact  itself. 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  distribute  the  proofs 
as  they  concern  the  prisoner. 

And  thirdly,  according  to  that  distribution,  I  will 
produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but 
your  lordship,  my  lord  of  Somerset,  shall  have  three 
thoughts  or  cogitations  to  answer  it :  First,  when  I 
open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim.  Secondly,  when  I 
distribute  it,  you  may  prepare  your  answers  without 
confusion.  And  lastly,  when  I  produce  the  wit- 
nesses or  examinations  themselves,  you  may  again 
ruminate  and  re-advise  how  to  make  your  defence. 
And  this  I  do  the  rather,  because  your  memory  or 
understanding  may  not  be  oppressed  or  overladen 
with  the  length  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of 
order.  Nay  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make 
your  answers  in  your  time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind, 
when  cause  shall  be,  of  your  omissions. 
^  '  First,  therefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
fact.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  for  a  lime  was  known 
to  have  had  great  interest  and  great  friendship  with 
my  lord  of  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner  fortunes, 
and  after :  insomuch  as  he  was  a  kind  of  oracle  of 
direction  unto  him ;  and,  if  you  will  believe  his  own 
vaunts,  being  of  an  insolent  Thrasonical  disposition, 
he  took  upon  him,  that  the  fortune,  reputation,  and 
understanding  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  had  a  better  teacher,  proceeded  from  his 
company  and  counsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  convers- 
ation and  business  of  court,  but  likewise  in  commu- 
nication of  secrets  of  estate.  For  my  lord  of  Somer- 
set, at  that  time  exercising,  by  his  Majesty's  special 
favour  and  trust,  the  office  of  the  secretary  provision- 
ally, did  not  forbear  to  acquaint  Overbury  with  the 
king's  packets  of  despatches  from  all  parts,  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  And  this  not  by 
i^mpses,  or  now  and  then  rounding  in  the  ear  for  a 
favour,  but  in  a  settled  manner  :  packets  were  sent, 
sometimes  opened  by  my  lord,  sometimes  unbroken. 


unto  Orerbnry,  who  peruaed  theai,  eopied,  regnlcittl 
tbem,  made  tables  of  them  as  he  thoiigfat  good  -  •» 
that,  I  will  undertake,  the  time  was  trhm  Oicibwy 
knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  state  th^n  the  eooDctl- 
table  did.  Nay,  they  were  grown  to  soch  an  iavari- 
ness,  as  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world  besides 
themselves :  so  as  they  had  eiphen  and  jargoot  lor 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  greet  men ;  ikmg* 
seldom  used  but  either  by  princee  and  their  ambas- 
sadors  and  ministers,  or  by  sudi  as  work  aad  pne- 
tise  against,  or  at  least  upon,  princes. 

But  understand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  diarft 
you  this  day  with  any  disloyalty ;  only  I  say  tlds 
for  a  foundation,  that  there  was  a  great  eonuaam 
cation  of  secrets  between  you  and  Overbojy,  and 
that  it  had  relation  to  matters  of  estate^  and  tb< 
greatest  causes  of  this  kingdom. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  nature,  that 
the  best  things  are  in  their  corruption  the  vent. 
and  the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  rhirgar; 
so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess^  as  1  suf 
term  it,  of  friendship  ended  in  mortal  hatred  oo  my 
lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  out,  some  twelve  months  before  Ovtr- 
bury's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  that  niy  lord  ^ 
Somerset  was  entered  into  an  unlawful  lov«  towards 
his  unfortunate  lady,  then  coontew  of  Essex ;  whiti 
went  so  far,  as  it  was  then  secretly  projected,  chirfir 
between  my  lord  privy  seal  and  my  lord  of  Somrssei. 
to  effect  a  nullity  in  the  marriage  with  my  Uwd  of 
E8sex,and  so  to  proceed  to  a  marri^e  with  Sonereci. 

This  marriage  and  purpose  did  Overbury  niaid« 
oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true  part  of  a 
friend ;  for  that  he  counted  her  an  unworthy  womax: 
but  the  truth  was,  that  Overbury,  who,  to  sprak 
plainly,  had  little  that  was  solid  for  rehgiMi  or  aw- 
ral  virtue,  but  was  a  man  possessed  with  ambitMa 
and  vain-glory,  was  loth  to  have  any  partners  in  tk# 
fovour  of  my  lord  of  Somerset,  and  especiaBy  i*< 
the  house  of  the  Howards,  against  whom  he  hhA 
always  professed  hatred  and  opposition :  so  aO  was 
but  miserable  bargains  of  ambition. 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  conatmensR 
will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  you  shaU  hear  thfti 
Overbury  makes  his  brags  to  my  lord  of  Somer^t, 
that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the  lady  by  h« 
letters  and  industry :  so  far  was  he  from  oases  rf 
conscience  in  this  matter.  And  certainly,  my  lord*. 
howsoever  the  tragical  misery  of  that  poor  feiUlr- 
man  Overbury  ought  somewhat  to  obliterate  to 
faults  ;  yet  because  we  are  not  now  apon  point  ^ 
civility,  but  to  discover  the  face  of  tnith  tn  the  tat 
of  justice ;  and  that  it  is  material  to  the  true  oui^- 
standing  of  the  state  of  this  cause;  Overbmy  was 
naught  and  corrupt,  the  ballads  must  be  amtoirti 
for  that  point 

But  to  proceed ;  when  Overbury  saw  that  lir  wss 
like  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  lord  here,  whoa  fce 
had  possessed  so  long,  and  by  whose  greatness  W 
had  promised  himself  to  do  wonders  ?  and  being  a 
man  of  an  unbounded  and  impetuous  spirit,  he  U'fan 
not  only  to  dissuade,  l»ut  to  deler  him  from  th«!  liw* 
and  marriage;  and  finding  him  fitted,  ihcmipl>f  *^ 
try   stronger  remedies,  supposing  that  he  haJ  mt 
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lord's  head  under  his  girdle,  in  respect  of  comiDam- 
cation  of  secrets  of  estate,  or,  as  he  calls  them  him- 
self in  his  letters,  secrets  of  all  natures }  and  there- 
fore dealt  violently  with  him,  to  make  him  desist, 
with  menaces  of  discovery  of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon  Over- 
bary ;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that  he 
crossed  her  love,  and  ahused  her  name,  which  are 
furies  to  women ;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and  more 
mineral  nature,  from  my  lord  of  Somerset  himself; 
who  was  afraid  of  Overbury's  nature,  and  that  if  he 
did  break  from  him  and  fly  out,  he  would  mine  into 
him  and  trouble  his  whole  fortunes. 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton's ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in  favour 
with  my  lord  of  Somerset ;  and  knowing  Overbury's 
malice  to  himself  and  his  house,  thought  that  man 
must  be  removed  and  out  off.  So  it  was  amongst 
them  resolved  and  decreed  that  Overbury  must  die. 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To  send 
him  beyond  sea,  upon  occasion  of  employment,  that 
was  too  weak ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  giving 
way  to  it,  as  they  crossed  it.  There  rested  but  two 
ways,  quarrel  or  assault,  and  poison.  For  that  of 
ajBsault,  after  some  proposition  and  attempt,  they 
passed  from  it;  it  was  a  thing  too  open,  and  subject 
to  more  variety  of  chances.  That  of  poison  likewise 
w^s  a  hazardous  thing,  and  subject  to  many  preven- 
tiona  and  cautions;  especially  to  such  a  jealous  and 
working  brain  as  Overbury  had,  except  he  were  first 
fast  in  their  hands. 

Therefore  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a 
trapv  and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they  could  not  miss 
Che  mark.  Therefore  in  execution  of  this  plot 
it  was  devised,  that  Overbury  should  be  designed 
to  some  honourable  employment  in  foreign  parts, 
and  should  under^hsnd  by  the  lord  of  Somerset 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it;  and  so  upon  that  con- 
tempt he  should  be  laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
then  they  would  look  he  should  be  close  enough, 
and  death  should  be  his  bail.  Yet  were  they  not 
at  their  end.  For  they  considered  that  if  there  was 
not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  their  purpose, 
and  likewise  a  fit  under-keeper  of  Overbury;  first, 
they  should  meet  with  many  impediments  in  the 
giving  and  exhibiting  the  poison.  Secondly,  they 
should  be  exposed  to  note  and  observation  that 
might  discover  them.  And  thirdly,  Overbury  in  the 
mean  time  might  write  clamorous  and  furious  letters 
to  other  his  friends,  and  so  all  might  be  disappointed. 
And  therefore  the  next  hok  of  the  chain  was  to  dis- 
place the  then  lieutenant  Waade,  and  to  place  Hel- 
wisse,  a  principal  abettor  in  the  impoisonment : 
again,  to  displace  Cary,  that  was  the  under-keeper  in 
Waade's  time,  and  to  place  Weston,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  impoisonment:  and  this  was  done 
In  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  done,  as  it 
were,  with  one  breath,  as  there  were  but  fifteen  days 
between  the  commitment  of  Overbury,  the  displacing 
of  Waade,  the  placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displacing 
cf  Cary  the  under-keeper,  the  placing  of  Weston, 
and  the  first  poison  given  two  days  after. 

Thus  when  they  had  this  poor  gentleman  1n 
the  Tower  close  prisoner,  where  he  could  not  escape 
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nor  stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  by  their  hands, 
where  he  could  not  speak  nor  write  but  through 
their  trunks ;  then  was  the  time  to  execute  the  last 
act  of  this  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poisons, 
and  procure  five,  six,  seven  several  potions,  to  be  sure 
to  hit  his  complexion.  Then  must  Mrs.  Turner  be 
the  say-mistress  of  the  poisons  to  try  upon  poor 
beasts,  what  is  present,  and  what  works  at  distance 
of  time.  Then  must  Weston  be  the  tormentor,  and 
chase  him  with  poison  after  poison ;  poison  in  salts, 
poison  in  meats,  poison  in  sweetmeats,  poison  in 
medicines  and  vomits,  until  at  last  his  body  was  al- 
most come,  by  use  of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mi- 
thridates*6  body  was  by  the  use  of  treacle  and  pre- 
servatives, that  the  force  of  the  poisons  were  blunted 
upon  him;  Weston  confessing,  when  he  was  chid 
for  not  despatching  him,  that  he  had  given  him 
enough  to  poison  twenty  men.  Lastly,  because  all 
this  asked  time,  courses  were  taken  by  Somerset, 
both  to  divert  all  means  of  Overbury's  delivery,  and 
to  entertain  Overbury  by  continual  letters,  partly  of 
hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and  partly  of 
other  fiibles  and  negotiations ;  somewhat  like  some 
kind  of  persons,  which  I  will  not  name,  which  keep 
men  in  talk  of  fortune-telling,  when  they  have  a  fe- 
lonious meaning. 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  impoi- 
sonment, which  1  have  summarily  recited.        y/ 

Now  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there  are 
foar  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  my  lord  of 
Somerset,  of  this  impoisonment ;  whereof  two  are 
precedent  to  the  imprisonment,  the  third  is  present, 
and  the  fourth  is  following  or  subsequent  For  it 
is  in  proofs  as  it  is  in  lights,  there  is  a  direct  light, 
and  there  is  a  reflexion  of  light,  or  back-light. 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is.  That  there  was 
a^oot  of  bitterness,  a  mortal  malice  or  hatred,  mixed 
with  deep  and  bottomless  fears,  that  you  had  to- 
wards Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is.  That  you  were  the  principal  actor, 
and  had  your  hand  in  all  those  acts,  which  did  con- 
duce to  the  impoisonment,  and  which  gave  opportu- 
nity and  means  to  effect  it;  and  without  which  the 
impoisonment  could  never  have  been,  and  which 
could  serve  or  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  the  im- 
poisonment. 

The  third  is,  That  your  hand  was  in  the  very  im- 
poisonment itself  which  is  more  than  needs  to  be 
proved;  that  you  did  direct  poison;  that  you  did 
deliver  poison ;  that  you  did  continually  hearken  to 
the  success  of  the  impoisonment ;  and  that  you  spur* 
red  it  on,  and  called  for  despatch  when  you  thought 
it  lingered. 

And*  lastly.  That  you  did  all  the  things  after  the 
impoisonment,  which  may  detect  a  guilty  conscience, 
for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  avoiding  punishment 
for  it :  which  can  be  but  of  three  kinds:  that  you 
suppressed,  as  much  as  in  you  was,  testimony;  That 
you  did  deface,  and  destroy,  and  clip,  and  misdate 
all  writings  that  might  give  light  to  the  impoison- 
ment ;  and  that  you  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltiness, 
which  is  a  pardon,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a 
pardon  for  yourself,  and  not  for  your  lady. 
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In  this,  my  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  to  you,  be- 
cause I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of  your 
charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better.  And  two 
of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself,  and  left  the 
other  two  to  the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal  ha- 
tred, coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  lord  of  So- 
merset towards  Overbury,  although  he  did  palliate  it 
with  .a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation 
even  to  the  end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my  lord  steward, 
and  you  my  lords  and  peers,  manifestly,  by  matter 
both  of  oath  and  writing.  The  root  of  this  hatred 
was  that  that  hath  cost  many  a  man's  life,  that  is, 
fear  of  discovering  secrets ;  secrets,  I  say,  of  a  high 
and  dangerous  nature :  Wherein  the  course  that  I 
will  hold,  shall  be  this : 

First,  I  will  show  that  such  a  breach  and  malice 
was  between  my  lord  and  Overbury,  and  that  it  burst 
forth  into  violent  menaces  and  threats  on  both  sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  light,  but 
of  a  high  nature ;  for  I  will  give  you  the  elevation 
of  the  pole.  They  were  such,  as  my  lord  of  Somer- 
set for  his  part  had  made  a  vow,  that  Overbury 
should  neither  live  in  court  nor  country.  That  he 
had  likewise  opened  himself  and  his  own  fears  so 
far,  that  if  Overbury  ever  came  forth  of  the  Tower, 
either  Overbury  or  himself  must  die  for  it.  And  of 
Overbury's  part,  he  had  threatened  my  lord,  that 
whether  he  did  live  or  die,  my  lord's  sliame  should 
never  die,  but  he  would  leave  him  the  most  odious 
man  of  the  world.  And  farther,  that  my  lord  was 
like  enough  to  repent  it,  in  the 'place  where  Over- 
bury wrote,  which  was  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  a  true  prophet  in  that :  so  here  is  the  height 
of  the  secrets. 

Thirdly,  I  will  show  you  that  all  the  king's  busi- 
ness was  by  my  lord  put  into  Overbury's  hands;  so 
as  there  is  work  enough  for  secrets,  whatsoever  thty 
were  :  and  like  princes  confederates,  they  hnd  their 
ciphers  and  jargons. 

And  lastly,  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  but  a  toy  to 
say  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he  spake 
dishonourably  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of  breaking 
the  marriage:  for  that  Overbury  was  a  coadjutor  to 
that  love,  and  the  lord  of  Somerset  was  as  deep  in 
speaking  ill  of  the  lady  as  Overbury.  And  again, 
it  was  too  late  for  that  matter,  for  the  bargain  of  the 
match  was  then  made  and  past.  And  if  it  had  been 
no  more  but  to  remove  Overbury  from  disturbing  of 
the  match,  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
banded  over  Overbury  beyond  seas,  for  which  they 
had  a  fair  way  ;  but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And  lastly,  pen'culum  periculo  vincitur,  to  go  so 
far  as  an  impoisonment,  must  have  a  deeper  malice 
than  flashes :  for  the  cause  must  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  effect. 

For  the  next  general  head  of  proofs,  which  con- 
sists in  acts  preparatory  to  the  middle  acts,  they 
are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  I  may 
term  it. 

First,  That  there  were  devices  and  projects  to 
despatch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted  be- 
tween the  countess  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Somerset, 
and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  before  they  fell  upon 


the  impoisoDment :  for  always  before  meo  fix  open 
a  course  of  mischief,  there  must  be  some  rejectiooi: 
but  die  he  must,  one  way  or  other. 

Secondly,  That  my  lord  of  Somerset  was  a  princi- 
pal practiser,  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  perfidiooi 
manner,  to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Overbury  to  get 
him  into  the  Tower;  without  which  they  oevfr 
durst  have  attempted  the  impoisonment. 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant  Hel- 
wisse,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  displacing  of 
Waade,  was  by  the  means  of  my  lord  of  Somerset. 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston  the  under- 
keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,  and  tbe 
displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this  within 
fifteen  days  after  Overbury's  commitment,  was  hj 
the  means  and  countenance  of  my  lord  of  Soraenet. 
And  these  two  were  the  active  instruments  of  the 
impoisonment ;  and  this  was  a  business  that  the  lady's 
power  could  not  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That  because  there  must  be  a  time  for 
the  tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  because  6iey 
would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  suddeo; 
and  for  that  the  strength  of  Overbury's  nature,  or 
the  very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  bis  body, 
did  overcome  the  poisons,  that  they  wrought  not  so 
fast ;  therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in  the  Tower. 
And  as  my  lord  of  Somerset  got  him  into  the  trap, 
so  he  kept  him  in,  and  abused  him  with  continad 
hopes  of  liberty ;  and  diverted  all  the  true  and  effec- 
tual means  of  his  liberty,  and  made  light  of  his  tiek- 
ness  and  extremities. 

Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Orer. 
bury  into  the  Tower,  and  the  devices  to  hold  him 
and  keep  him  there;  but  the  strange  manner  of 
his  close  keeping,  being  in  but  for  a  c(»itempt,  was 
by  the  device  and  means  of  my  lord  of  Somerscti 
who  denied  his  father  to  see  him,  denied  his  se^ 
vants  that  offered  to  be  shut  up  close  prisoners  with 
him ;  and  in  effect  handled  it  so,  that  he  was  close 
prisoner  to  all  his  friends,  and  open  and  exposed  to 
all  his  enemies. 

Seventhly,  That  the  advertisement  which  my  lady 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lientenant  or 
Weston,  touching  Overbury's  state  of  body  or  health, 
were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court,  though  it  were  in 
progress,  and  that  from  my  lady :  such  a  thirst  and 
listening  this  lord  had  to  hear  that  he  was  des- 
patched. 

Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to  set 
Overbury's  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make  some 
recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady ;  and  t*u! 
he  should  become  a  good  instrument  towards  her 
and  her  friends  :  all  which  was  but  entertainment; 
for  your  lordships  shall  plainly  see  divers  of  my  loid 
of  Northampton's  letters,  whose  hand  was  deep  in 
this  business,  written,  I  must  say  it,  in  dark  woM* 
and  clauses ;  that  there  was  one  thing  pretenM 
and  another  intended ;  there  was  a  real  chargev  ««^ 
there  was  somewhat  not  real ;  a  main  drift,  and  n 
dissimulation.  Nay  farther,  there  be  some  passsgo 
which  the  peers  in  their  wisdom  will  dtseefn  w 
point  directly  at  the  impoisonment. 

[After  this  inducement  followed  the  efideanilieK] 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THAT  WHICH  WAS  SPOKEN 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

AT  THE  TAKING  OF  HIS  PLACE  IN  CHANCERY, 

IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  CHARGE  HIS  MAJESTY  HAD  GIVEN  HIM  WHEN  HE  RECEIVED 

THE  SEAL.  MAY  7.  1617. 


Before  I  enter  into  the  business  of  the  court,  I 
shall  take  advantage  of  so  many  honourable  wit- 
nesses to  publish  and  make  known  summarily,  what 
charge  the  king's  most  excellent  Majesty  gave  me 
when  I  received  the  seal,  and  what  orders  and  re- 
solQtions  I  myself  have  taken  in  conformity  to  that 
charge;  that  the  king  may  have  the  honour  of 
direction,  and  I  the  part  of  obedience ;  whereby  your 
lordships  and  the  rest  of  the  presence  shall  see  the 
whole  time  of  my  sitting  in  the  chancery,  which 
may  be  longer  or  shorter,  as  it  shall  please  God  and 
the  king,  contracted  into  one  hour.  And  this  I  do 
for  three  causes. 

First,  to  give  account  to  the  king  of  his  com- 
mandment. 

Secondly,  that  it  may  be  a  guard  and  custody  to 
myself,  and  my  own  doings,  that  I  do  not  swerve  or 
recede  from  any  thing  that  I  have  professed  in  so 
noble  a  company. 

And  thirdly,  that  all  men  that  have  to  do  with 
the  chancery  or  the  seal,  may  know  what  they  shall 
expect,  and  both  set  their  hearts  and  my  ears  at 
rest ;  not  moving  me  in  any  thing  against  these 
roles  ;  knowing  that  my  answer  is  now  turned  from 
a  nolumua  into  a  nan  ponsumus.  It  is  no  more,  I 
will  not,  but,  I  cannot,  after  this  declaration. 

And  this  I  do  also  under  three  cautions. 

The  first  is,  that  there  be  some  things  of  a  more 
secret  and  council-like  nature,  more  fit  to  be  acted 
than  published.  But  those  things  which  I  shall 
speak  of  to-day  are  of  a  more  public  nature. 

The  second  is,  that  I  will  not  trouble  this  presence 
with  every  particular,  which  would  be  too  long;  but 
select  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  efficacy, 
and  conduce  most  ad  gummas  rerum  ;  leaving  many 
other  particulars  to  be  set  down  in  a  table,  according 
to  the  good  example  of  my  last  predecessor  in  his 
beguming. 

And  lastly,  that  these  imperatives,  which  I  have 
made  but  to  myself  and  my  times,  be  without  preju- 
dice  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  to  wiser  men 
that  may  succeed  me  j  and  chiefly  that  they  are 
wholly  submitted  unto  the  great  wisdom  of  my 
sovereign,  and  the  absolutcst  prince  in  judicature 
that  hath  been  in  the  christian  world;  for  if  any  of 
these  things  which  I  intend  to  be  subordinate  to  his 


directions,  shall  be  thought  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
inordinate,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  reform  them. 
These  things  are  but  **  tanquam  album  praetoris;" 
for  so  did  the  Roman  praetors,  which  have  the  great- 
est affinity  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
here,  who  used  to  set  down  at  their  entrance,  how 
they  would  use  their  jurisdiction.  And  this  I  shall 
do,  my  lords,  in  verbis  mascuUs ;  no  flourishing  or 
painted  words,  but  such  as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds. 

The  king's  charge,  which  is  my  lanthorn,  rested 
upon  four  heads. 

The  first  was,  that  I  should  contain  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits, 
without  swelling  or  excess. 

The  second,  that  I  should  think  the  putting  of  the 
great  seal  to  letters  patents  was  not  a  matter  of 
course  to  follow  after  precedent  warrants ;  but  that 
I  should  take  it  to  be  the  maturity  and  fulness  of 
the  king's  intentions :  and  therefore  of  the  greatest 
parts  of  my  trust,  if  I  saw  therein  any  scruple  or 
cause  of  stay,  that  I  should  acquaint  him,  concluding 
with  a  "  Quod  dubites  ne  feceris." 

The  third  was,  that  I  should  retrench  all  unneces- 
sary delays,  that  the  subject  might  find  that  he  did 
enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the  fainting  of  the 
soul  aoti  the  consumption  of  the  estate ;  which  was 
speedy  justice.     "  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat." 

The  fourth  was,  that  justice  might  pass  with  as 
easy  charge  as  might  be;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless  charge 
and  expense,  and  all  manner  of  exactions,  might  bo 
rooted  out  so  far  as  might  be. 

These  commandments,  my  lords,  are  righteous, 
and,  as  I  may  term  them,  sacred ;  and  therefore,  to 
use  a  sacred  form,  I  pray  God  bless  the  king  for  his 
great  care  over  the  justice  of  the  land,  and  give  me, 
his  poor  servant,  grace  and  power  to  observe  his 
precepts. 

Now  for  a  beginning  towards  it,  I  have  set  down 
and  applied  particular  orders  to-day  out  of  these 
four  general  heads. 

For  the  excess  or  tumour  of  this  court  of  chan- 
cery, I  shall  divide  it  into  five  natures. 

The  first  is,  when  the  court  doth  embrace  and 
retain  causes,  both  in  matter  and  circumstance, 
merely  determinable  and  fit  for  the  common  law ; 
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for,  my  lords,  the  chancery  is  ordained  to  supply  the 
law,  and  not  to  subvert  the  law.  Now  to  describe 
unto  you  or  delineate  what  those  causes  are  that 
are  fit  for  the  court,  or  not  fit  for  the  court,  were  too 
long  a  lecture.  But  I  will  tell  yoii  what  remedy  I 
have  prepared.  I  will  keep  the  keys  of  the  court 
myself,  and  will  never  refer  any  demurrer  or  plea, 
tending  to  discharge  or  dismiss  the  court  of  the 
cause,  to  any  master  of  the  chancery,  but  judge  of 
it  myself,  or  at  least  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Nay 
farther,  I  will  appoint  regularly,  that  on  the  Tuesday 
of  every  week,  which  is  the  day  of  orders,  first  to 
hear  motions  of  that  nature  before  any  other,  that 
the  subject  may  have  his  vale  at  first  without  attend- 
ing, and  that  the  court  do  not  keep  and  accumulate 
a  miscellany  and  confusion  of  causes  of  all  natures. 

The  second  point  concemeth  the  time  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  late  comers  into  the  chancery ;  which 
stay  till  a  judgment  be  passed  against  them  at  the 
common  law,  and  then  complain:  wherein  your 
lordships  may  have  heard  a  great  rattle  and  a  noise 
of  a  prcBmunire,  and  I  cannot  tell  what.  But  that 
question  the  king  hath  settled  according  to  the 
ancient  precedents  in  all  times  continued.  And 
this  I  will  say,  that  the  opinion,  not  to  relieve  any 
case  after  judgment,  would  be  a  guilty  opinion; 
guilty  of  the  ruin,  and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of 
infinite  subjects  :  and  as  the  king  found  it  well  out, 
why  should  a  man  fly  into  the  chancery  before  he 
be  hurt?  The  whole  need  not  the  pHysician,  but 
the  sick.  But,  my  lords,  the  power  would  bo  pre- 
served, but  the  practice  would  be  moderate.  My 
rule  shall  be  therefore,  that  in  case  of  complaints 
after  judgment,  except  the  judgments  be  upon  nihil 
dicii,  and  cases  which  are  but  disguises  of  judg- 
ment,  as  that  they  be  judgments  obtained  in  con- 
tempt of  a  preceding  order  in  this  court,  yea,  and 
after  verdicts  also,  I  will  have  the  party  complainant 
enter  into  good  bond  to  prove  his  suggestion  :  so 
that  if  he  will  be  relieved  against  a  judgment  at 
common  law  upon  matter  of  equity,  he  shall  do  it 
tanquam  in  vinculis,  at  his  peril. 

The  third  point  of  excess  may  be  the  over-frequent 
and  facile  granting  of  injunctions  for  the  staying  of 
the  common  laws,  or  the  altering  of  possessions ; 
wherein  these  shall  be  my  rules. 

I  will  grant  no  injunction  merely  upon  priority  of 
suit ;  that  is  to  say,  because  this  court  was  first  pos- 
sessed :  a  thing  that  was  well  reformed  in  the  late 
lord  chancellor's  time,  but  usual  in  the  chancellor 
Bromley's  time;  insomuch,  as  I  remember,  that 
Mr.  Dalton  the  counsellor  at  law  put  a  pasqnil  upon 
the  court  in  nature  of  a  bill ;  for  seeing  it  was  no 
more  but,  My  lord,  the  bill  came  in  on  Monday,  and 
the  arrest  at  common  law  was  on  Tuesday,  1  pray 
the  injunction  upon  priority  of  suit :  he  caused  his 
client  that  had  a  loose  debtor,  to  put  his  bill  into  the 
chancery  before  the  bond  due  to  him  was  forfeited, 
to  desire  an  order  that  he  might  have  his  money 
at  the  day,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  be  before 
the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  a  matter  of  a 
horse-race  who  shall  be  first  at  Westminster-hall. 

Neither  will  I  grant  an  injunction  upon  matter 
contained  in  the  bill  only,  be  it  never  so  smooth  and 


specious;  but  upon  matter. confe«ed  in  the  definid- 
ant's  answer,  or  matter  pregnant  in  wri^g.  or  of 
record ;  or  upon  contempt  of  the  defendant  in  boC 
appearing,  or  not  answering,  or  trifling  with  tht 
court  by  insufllcient  answering.  For  then  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  defendant  stands  out  upon  purpose 
to  get  the  start  at  the  common  law,  and  so  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  contempt ;  which  may  not  be 
suffered. 

As  for  injunctions  for  possessions,  I  shall  mjdntain 
possessions  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  bill  exhi- 
bited ;  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the  least  belbn. 
except  the  possession  were  gott^i  by  force  or  loy 
trick. 

Neither  will  I  alter  possession  upon  interlocotoiy 
orders,  until  a  decree ;  except  upon  matter  plaxidy 
confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  joined  alaowilh 
a  plain  disability  and  insolvency  in  the  defendot 
to  answer  the  profits. 

As  for  taking  of  possession  away  in  respect  of 
contempts,  I  will  have  all  the  process  of  the  court 
spent  first,  and  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  befurc 
I  come  to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  point  is  concerning  the  fomnuiinGift- 
ing  of  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  too  far ;  aol 
making,  upon  the  matter,  too  many  chancellors^  bf 
relying  too  much  upon  the  reports  of  the  msttrrs  ef 
the  chancery  as  concludent.  I  know,  my  lords,  tit 
masters  of  the  chancery  are  reverend  men  ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  business  of  the  court  cammt  U 
sped  with:^ut  them ;  and  it  is  a  thing  the  chanceDor 
may  soon  fall  into  for  his  own  ease,  to  rely  too  morlt 
upon  them.  But  the  course  that  1  will  take  gene- 
rally shall  be  this ;  I  will  make  no  binding  crder 
upon  any  report  of  one  of  the  masters,  without giiinf 
a  seven-nigh fs  day  at  the  least,  to  show  cmiiat 
against  the  report,  which  nevertheless  I  will  ham 
done  modestly,  and  with  due  reverence  tovtHi 
them  :  and  again,  I  must  utterly  discontinue  the 
making  of  a  hypothetical  or  conditional  order;  th*': 
if  a  master  of  the  chancery  do  certify  thus  and  ihew 
that  then  it  is  so  ordered  without  farther  Bocion ; 
for  that  it  is  a  surprise,  and  gtveth  no  time  for  coo- 
tradiction. 

The  last  point  of  excess  is,  if  a  chancellor  s^Il 
be  so  much  of  himself,  as  he  shall  neglect  assistasitr 
of  reverend  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty,  r^perallj 
if  they  touch  upon  law,  or  calling  them,  shall  do  u 
but  pro  forma  tantum^  and  give  no  due  respect  l> 
their  opinions :  wherein,  my  lords,  preserring  i^ 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  court,  which  I  arc^ost 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  grave  and  dot 
assistance,  1  shall  never  be  found  ao  tovereigs  or 
abundant  in  mine  own  sense,  but  I  shall  both  dcsuv 
and  make  true  use  of  assistance.  Kay,  I  ^mcr* 
your  lordships,  if  I  should  find  any  main  div^cvtr 
of  opinion  of  my  assistants  from  mine  own,  tkeaf^ 
I  know  well  the  judicature  of  the  court  wholly  tc^ 
eth  in  myself ;  yet  I  think  I  should  have  recomtr 
to  the  oracle  of  the  king's  own  judgmeni;  befoee  I 
should  pronounce.  And  so  much  (w  (he  tcmpencf 
use  of  the  authority  of  this  court;  for  usttfy  tht 
health  of  a  court,  as  well  as  of  a  body,  cons&sleth  ia 
temperance. 
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For  the  second  commandment  of  liis  Majesty, 
touching  staying  of  grants  at  the  gfeat  seal ;  there 
may  be  jast  cause  of  stay,  either  in  the  matter  of 
the  grant,  or  in  the  manner  of  passing  the  same. 
Out  of  both  which  I  extract  these  six  principal  cases 
which  I  will  now  make  known :  all  which,  never- 
theless, I  understand  to  be  wholly  submitted  to  his 
Majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  after  by  me  he  shall 
hnve  been  informed;  for  if  iteratum  mandaium  be 
come,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  first  case  is,  where  any  matter  of  revenue,  or 
treasure,  or  profit,  passeth  from  his  Majesty ;  my 
firat  dnty  shall  be  to  examine,  whether  the  grant  hath 
passed  in  the  due  and  natural  course  by  the  great 
i^ieefs  of  the  revenue,  the  lord  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  with  their  privity; 
which  if  I  find  it  not  to  be,  I  must  presume  it  to 
have  passed  in  the  dark,  and  by  a  kind  of  surrep- 
tsan ;  and  I  will  make  stay  of  it  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  farther  known. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  a  grant  that  is  not  merely  vulgar, 
and  hath  not  of  course  passed  at  the  signet  by  a/ac 
vimiie,  but  needeth  science,  my  duty  shall  be  to  ex- 
aaiine  whether  it  hath  passed  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel and  had  their  docket ;  which  is  that  his  Majesty 
rmds,  and  leads  him.  And  if  I  find  it  otherwise, 
althongh  the  matter  were  not  in  itself  inconvenient, 
yet  I  hold  it  a  just  cause  of  stay,  for  precedent's 
sake,  to  keep  men  in  the  right  way. 

Thirdly,  if  it  be  a  grant  which  1  conceive,  out  of 
my  h'tfle  knowledge,  to  be  against  the  law ;  of  which 
nature  Theodosius  was  wont  to  say,  when  he  was 
pressed,  **  f  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it,  but  I  granted  it 
not  if  it  be  unjust:"  I  will  call  the  learned  counsel  to 
ii^  as  well  him  that  drew  the  book  as  the  rest,  or 
some  of  them :  and  if  we  find  cause,  I  will  inform 
hia  Majesty  of  our  opinion,  either  by  myself  or  some 
of  them.  And  as  for  the  judges,  they  are  judges  of 
grants  past,  but  not  of  grants  to  come,  except  the 
king  call  them. 

Fourthly,  if  the  grants  be  against  the  king's 
public  book  of  bounty,  I  am  expressly  commanded 
to  stay  them  until  the  king  either  revise  his  book  in 
general,  or  give  direction  in  particular. 

Fifthly,  if,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  do  foresee 
ineornvenience  to  ensue  by  the  grant  in  reason  of 
estate,  in  respect  of  the  king's  honour,  or  discontent, 
and  murmur  of  the  people ;  I  will  not  trust  mine 
own  judgment,  but  1  will  either  acquaint  his  Ma- 
jesty with  it,  or  the  council  table,  or  some  such  of 
my  lords  as  f  shall  think  fit. 

Lastly,  for  matter  of  pardons ;  if  it  be  for  treason, 
misprision,  murder,  either  expressed  or  involute,  by 
a  non^obftante :  or  of  piracy,  or  ot pnrmunire,  or  of 
fines,  or  exemplary  punishment  in  the  star-chamber, 
o/T  of  some  oUier  natures;  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  stay  them  until  his  Migesty,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  grace,  may  resolve  between  God  and  him, 
how  &a  grace  shall  abound  or  super-abound. 

And  if  it  be  of  persons  attainted  and  convicted  of 
rohherff  burglary,  &c.  then  wiU  I  examine  whether 
the  pardons  passed  the  hand  of  any  justice  of  assize, 
or  other  commissioners,  before  whom  the  trial  was 
made ;  and  if  not,  I  think  it  my  duty  also  to  stay  them. 


And  your  lordships  see  in  this  matter  of  the  seal, 
and  his  Majesty's  royal  commandment  concerning 
the  same,  I  mean  to  walk  in  the  light ;  so  that  men 
may  know  where  to  find  me :  and  this  publishing 
thereof  plainly,  I  hope  will  save  the  king  from  a 
great  deal  of  abuse,  and  me  from  a  great  deal  of 
envy  ;  when  men  shall  see  that  no  particular  turn  or 
end  leads  me,  but  a  general  rule. 

For  the  third  general  head  of  his  Majest3r's  pre- 
cepts concerning  speedy  justice,  it  rests  much  upon 
myself,  and  much  upon  others ;  yet  so,  as  my  pro-, 
curation  may  give  some  remedy  and  order  to  it. 
For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that  my  decree  shall  come 
speedily,  if  not  instantly,  after  the  hearing,  and  my 
signed  decree  speedily  upon  my  decree  pronounced. 
For  it  hath  been  a  manner  much  used  of  late  in  my 
last  lord's  time,  of  whom  I  learn  much  to  imitate, 
and  somewhat  to  avoid;  that  upon  the  solemn  and  full 
hearing  of  a  cause  nothing  is  pronounced  in  court, 
but  breviates  are  required  to  be  made  ;  which  I  do 
not  dislike  in  itself  in  causes  perplexed.  For  I  con- 
fess  I  have  somewhat  of  the  cunctative ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  whosoever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice 
than  upon  the  sudden,  the  same  man  was  no  wiser 
at  fifty  than  he  was  at  thirty.  And  it  was  my  fa- 
ther's ordinary  word,  "  You  must  give  me  time." 
But  yet  I  find,  when  such  breviates  were  taken,  the 
cause  was  sometimes  forgotten  a  term  or  two,  and 
then  set  down  for  a  new  hearing,  three  or  four  terms 
after.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  subject's  pulse 
beats  swift,  though  the  chancery  pace  be  slow.  Of 
which  kind  of  intermission  I  see  no  use,  and  there- 
fore I  will  promise  regularly  to  pronounce  my  decree 
within  few  days  after  my  hearing ;  and  to  sign  my 
decree  at  the  least  in  the  vacation  after  the  pro- 
nouncing. For  fresh  justice  is  the  sweetest.  And 
to  the  end  that  there  be  no  delay  of  justice,  nor 
any  other  means-making  or  labouring,  but  the  la- 
bouring of  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the 
end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and  there- 
fore is  my  way  to  heaven ;  and  if  it  be  shorter,  it  is 
never  a  whit  the  worse,  I  shall  by  the  grace  of  God, 
as  far  as  God  will  give  me  strength,  add  the  after- 
noon to  the  forenoon,  and  some  fourth  night  of  the 
vacation  to  the  term,  for  the  expediting  and  clearing 
of  the  causes  of  the  court ;  only  the  depth  of  the 
three  long  vacations  I  would  reserve  in  some  mea- 
sure free  from  business  of  estate,  and  for  studies, 
arts  and  sciences,  to  which  in  my  own  nature  I  am 
most  inclined. 

There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition,  which 
resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my  manner  of 
giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an  affectation  of 
despatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at  length  :  for  the 
manner  of  it  is  to  take  the  tale  out  of  the  counsel- 
lor at  the  bar  his  mouth,  and  to  give  a  cursory  order, 
nothing  tending  or  conducing  to  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  makes  me  remember  what  I  heard  one  say 
of  a  judge  that  sat  in  chancery ;  that  he  would  make 
forty  orders  in  a  morning  out  of  the  way,  and  it 
was  out  of  the  way  indeed;  for  it  was  nothing 
to  the  end  of  the  business :  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  sixty,  eighty,  a  hundred  orders  in  a  cause. 
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to  and  fro,  begetting  one  another;  and  like  Pene- 
lope's web,  doing  and  undoing.  But  I  mean  not  to 
purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in  that  kind ;  but 
as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the 
case  of  others.  My  endeavour  shall  be  to  hear  pa- 
tiently, and  to  cast  my  order  into  such  a  mold  as 
may  soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

As  for  delays  that  may  concern  others,  first,  the 
great  abuse  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  have  got  an  in- 
junction to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law,  then  he 
will  spin  out  his  cause  at  length.  But,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  will  make  injunctions  but  a  hard  pillow 
to  sleep  on;  for  if  I  find  that  he  prosecutes  not 
with  effect,  he  may  perhaps,  when  he  is  awake, 
find  not  only  his  injunction  dissolved,  but  his  cause 
dismissed. 

There  be  other  particular  orders,  I  mean  to  take 
for  non  prosecution  or  faint  prosecution,  wherewith 
I  will  not  trouble  you  now,  because  gumma  segvar 
fastigia  rei'um.  And  80  much  for  matter  of  expe- 
dition. 

Now  for  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  the  king's 
commandment;  for  the  cutting  off  unnecessary 
charge  of  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  ful- 
filled in  the  precedent  article ;  for  it  is  the  length 
of  suits  that  doth  multiply  charges  chiefly ;  but  yet 
there  are  some  other  remedies  that  do  conduce 
thereunto. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  maintain  strictly,  and  with 
severity,  the  former  orders  which  I  find  my  lord 
chancellor  hath  taken,  for  the  immoderate  and  need- 
less prolixity,  and  length  of  bills,  and  answers,  and 
80  forth ;  as  well  in  punishing  the  party,  as  fining 
the  counsel,  whose  hand  I  shall  find  at  such  bills, 
answers,  &c. 

Secondly,  for  all  the  examinations  taken  in  the 
court,  I  do  give  charge  unto  the  examiners,  upon 
peril  of  losing  their  places,  that  they  do  not  use  any 
idle  repetitions,  or  needless  circumstances,  in  setting 
down  the  depositions  taken  by  them ;  and  I  would 
I  could  help  it  likewise  in  the  country,  but  that  is 
almost  impossible. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  take  a  diligent  survey  of  the  co- 
pies in  chancery,  that  they  have  their  just  number 
of  lines,  and  without  open  and  wasteful  writing. 

Fourthly,  I  shall  be  careful  there  be  no  exaction 


of  any  new  fees,  but  according  as  tbey  have  bets 
heretofore  set  and  tabled. 

As  for  lawyers'  fees,  I  must  leave  that  to  the  eoB» 
science  and  merit  of  the  lawyer ;  and  the  estiaiatioB 
and  grratitude  of  the  client :  but  this  I  can  do ;  I 
know  there  have  used  to  attend  this  bar  a  nniDber 
of  lawyers  that  have  not  been  beard  soroetimest  and 
scarce  once  or  twice  in  a  term ;  and  that  makes  llic 
client  seek  to  great  counsel  and  favourites;  aa  they 
call  them,  a  term  fitter  for  kings  than  judges,  ftr 
every  order  that  a  mean  lawyer  might  as  well  des- 
patch.  And  therefore  to  help  the  generality  of 
lawyers,  and  therein  to  ease  the  dieot,  I  will  ooo- 
stantly  observe  that  every  Tuesday,  and  other  days 
of  orders,  after  nine  o'clock  strocken,  I  will  hear  the 
bar  until  eleven,  or  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  the 
least  And  since  I  am  upon  the  point  whom  I  will 
hear,  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  tell  yot 
a  fancy.  It  falleth  out,  that  there  be  three  of  w 
the  king's  servants  in  great  places,  that  are  1bv>txi 
by  descent,  Mr.  Attorney  son  of  a  jodge,  Mr.  Soli- 
citor likewise  son  of  a  judge,  and  myself  a  chantcl^ 
lor's  son. 

Now  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  tiiar* 
I  will  water  it  at  the  root  thus  far,  as  besides  thc«e 
great  ones,  I  will  hear  any  judge's  son  before  a  «r- 
jeant,  and  any  serjeanf  s  son  before  a  reader,  if  there 
be  not  many  of  them. 

Lastly,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  subjects,  andthf 
bridling  of  contentious  suits,  I  shall  give  better,  tint 
is  greater,  costs  where  the  suggestions  are  o« 
proved,  than  hath  been  hitherto  used. 

There  be  divers  orders  for  the  better  regleoKn: 
of  this  court;  and  for  granting  of  writs,  and  for  grant- 
ing of  benefices  and  others,  which  I  shall  set  down  tn 
a  table.  But  I  will  deal  with  no  other  to-day  UiS 
such  as  have  a  proper  relation  to  his  Majesty's  coib- 
mandment ;  it  being  my  comfort  that  I  serve  sucV 
a  master,  that  I  shall  need  to  be  but  a  conduit  ooly 
for  the  conveying  of  his  goodness  to  his  peoplr. 
And  it  is  true,  that  I  do  affect  and  aspire  to  mtkr 
good  that  saying,  that  "  Optimus  magistrstiM  pn^ 
Stat  optimae  legi;"  which  is  true  in  his  Majcstv. 
But  for  myself,  I  doubt  I  shall  not  attain  it.  Hot 
yet  I  have  a  domestic  example  to  follow.  My  losds, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  now  I  will  go  on  to  lbs 
business  of  the  court. 


THE  SPEECH  WHICH  WAS  USED 


LORD    KEEPER   OF   THE   GREAT   SEAL, 

IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER  BEFORE  THE  SUMMER  aRCUlTS,  THE  KING  BEING  THEN  IN  SCXJTLAND,  UUI 


The  king,  by  his  perfect  declaration  published  in 
this  place  conqeming  judges  and  justices,  hath 
made  the  speech  of  his  chancellor,  accustomed  be- 


fore the  circuits*  ralhcr  of  ceremony  lh^n  «^  us#. 
For  as  in  his  book  to  his  son  he  hAlh  set  forth  » 
true  character  and  platform  of  a  king ;  »o  t»  iKa 
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hit  speech  he  hath  done  the  like  of  a  judge  and  jus- 
tice :  which  showeth,  that  as  his  Majesty  is  excel- 
lently able  to  gOTera  in  chief;  so  he  is  likewise  well 
seen  and  skilfbl  in  the  inferior  offices  and  stages  of 
justice  and  government ;  which  is  a  thing  very  rare 
in  kings. 

Yet  nevertheless,  somewhat  must  be  said  to  fulfil 
an  old  observance ;  but  yet  upon  the  king's  grounds, 
and  very  briefly  :  for,  as  Solomon  saith  in  another 
case,  *<  In  these  things  who  is  he  that  can  come  after 
the  king  ?  " 

First,  You  that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as 
it  were,  the  planets  of  the  kingdom,  I  do  you  no  dis- 
honour in  giving  you  that  name,  and  no  doubt  you 
have  a  great  stroke  in  the  frame  of  this  government, 
as  the  other  have  in  the  great  frame  of  the  world. 
Do  therefore  as  they  do,  move  always  and  be  carried 
with  the  motion  of  your  first  mover,  which  is  your 
sovereign.  A  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing : 
and  plauditea  are  fitter  for  players  than  for  magis- 
trates. Do  good  to  the  people,  love  them  and  give 
them  justice;  but  let  it  be,  as  the  Psalm  saith, 
**  nihil  inde  expectantes ;"  looking  for  nothing,  nei- 
ther praise  nor  profit 

Yet  ray  meaning  is  not,  when  I  wish  you  to  take 
heed  of  popularity,  that  you  should  be  imperious 
and  strange  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  You 
are  above  them  in  power,  but  your  rank  is  not  much 
unequal ;  and  learn  this,  that  power  is  ever  of  great- 
est strength,  when  it  is  civilly  carried. 

Secondly,  You  must  remember,  that  besides  your 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  you  do  carry  the 
two  glasses  or  mirrors  of  the  state  ;  for  it  is  your 
duty  in  these  your  visitations,  to  represent  to  the 
people  the  graces  and  care  of  the  king :  and  again, 
upon  your  return,  to  present  to  the  king  the  distastes 
anil  griefis  of  the  people. 

Mark  what  the  king  says  in  his  book:  «*  Procure 
reverence  to  the  king  and  the  law ;  inform  my  peo- 
ple truly  of  me,  (which,  we  know,  is  hard  to  do  ac- 
cording to  the  excellency  of  his  merit ;  but  yet  en- 
deavour it,)  how  sealons  I  am  for  religion;  how  I 
desire  law  may  be  maintained  and  flourish ;  that 
every  court  should  have  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  every 
tabject  should  submit  himself  to  the  law."  And  of 
this  yon  have  had  of  late  no  small  occasion  of  no- 
tice and  remembrance,  by  the  great  and  strait 
charge  that  the  king  hath  given  me  as  keeper  of 
hit  aeal  for  the  governing  of  the  chancery  without 
tuoDOur  or  excess. 

Again,  e  re  nata^  you  at  this  present  ought  to 
make  the  people  know  and  consider  the  king's 
blessed  care  and  providence  in  governing  this  realm 
in  his  absence ;  so  that  sitting  at  the  helm  of  an- 
other kingdom,  not  without  great  afiairs  and  busi- 
ness ;  yet  he  governs  all  things  here  by  his  letters 
and  directions,  as  punctually  and  perfectly  as  if  he 
were  present. 

I  assure  you,  my  lords  of  the  council,  and  I  do 
much  admire  the  extension  and  latitude  of  his  care 
in  all  things. 

In  the  high  commission  he  did  conceive  a  sinew 
of  government  was  a  little  shrunk ;  he  recommended 
the  care  of  it. 


He  hath  called  for  the  accounts  of  the  last  circuit 
from  the  judges  to  be  transmitted  unto  him  in  Scot- 
land. 

Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath  been 
careful,  and  is,  and  hath  put  things  in  a  way. 

All  things  that  concern  the  reformation  or  the 
plantation  of  Ireland,  he  hath  given  in  them  punc- 
tual and  resolute  directions.     AU  this  is  in  absence. 

I  give  but  a  few  instances  of  a  public  nature ;  the 
secrets  of  council  I  may  not  enter  into,  though  his 
despatches  into  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
now  in  his  absence,  are  also  notorious  as  to  the  out- 
ward sending.  So  that  I  must  conclude  that  his 
Majesty  wants  but  more  kingdoms,  for  I  see  he 
could  suffice  to  aU. 

As  for  the  other  glass  I  told  you  of,  of  represent- 
ing to  the  king  the  griefs  of  his  people,  without 
doubt  it  is  properly  your  part ;  for  the  king  ought 
to  be  informed  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  state  of  his 
countries  from  the  observations  and  relations  of  the 
judges,  that  indeed  know  the  pulse  of  the  country, 
rather  than  from  discourse.  But  for  this  glsM, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  do  hear  from  you  all,  that  there 
was  never  greater  peace,  obedience,  and  contentment 
in  the  country;  though  the  best  governments  be 
always  like  the  fairest  crystals,  wherein  every  little 
icicle  or  grain  is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is 
never  perceived. 

Now  to  some  particulars,  and  not  many :  of  all 
other  things  I  must  begin  as  the  king  begins  ;  that 
is,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  especially  the 
hollow  church-papist  St  Augustin  hath  a  good 
comparison  of  such  men,  affirming  that  they  are 
like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not, 
but  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves  :  let  me  know 
of  such  roots,  and  I  will  root  them  out  of  the  country. 

Next,  for  the  matter  of  religion ;  in  the  principal 
place  I  recommend  both  to  you  and  to  the  justices, 
the  countenancing  of  godly  and  zealous  preachers. 
I  mean  not  sectaries  or  novelists,  but  those  which 
are  sound  and  conform,  and  yet  pious  and  reverend : 
for  there  will  be  a  perpetual  defection,  except  yon 
keep  men  in  by  preaching,  as  well  as  law  doth  by 
punishing ;  and  commonly  spiritual  diseases  are  not 
cured  but  by  spiritual  remedies. 

Next,  let  me  commend  unto  you  the  repressing, 
as  much  as  may  be,  of  faction  in  the  countries,  of 
which  ensue  infinite  inconveniences,  and  perturb- 
ations of  all  good  order,  and  crossing  of  all  good  ser- 
vice in  court  or  country,  or  wheresoever.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  consul,  had  devised  a  fine  remedy,  a 
mild  one,  but  an  eflectual  and  apt  one,  for  he  saith, 
'*  Eos,  qui  otium  perturbant,  reddam  otiosos."  Those 
that  trouble  others'  quiet,  I  will  give  them  quiet: 
they  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  no  authority  shall 
be  put  into  their  hands.  If  I  may  know  from  you, 
of  any  who  are  in  the  country  that  are  heads  or 
hands  of  faction,  or  men  of  turbulent  spirits ;  I  shall 
give  them  Cicero's  reward,  as  much  as  in  me  is. 

To  conclude,  study  the  king's  book,  and  study 
yourselves  how  you  profit  by  it,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  And  you  the  justices  of  peace  in  particular, 
let  me  say  this  to  you,  never  king  of  this  realm  did 
you  so  much  honour  as  the  king  hath  done  you  in 
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his  speech,  by  being  yoar  immediate  director,  and 
by  sorting  you  and  your  service  with  the  service  of 
ambassadors,  and  of  his  nearest  attendance.  Nay 
more,  it  seems  his  Majesty  is  willing  to  do  the  state 
of  justice  of  peace  honour  actively  also ;  by  bringing 
in  with  time  the  like  form  or  commission  into  the 


government  of  Scotland,  na  that  gloricM  kiif, 
Edward  the  third,  did  plant  this  commission  here  is 
this  kingdom.  And  therefore  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
copies,  except  you  be  lair  written  without  UoIb  m 
bluni,  or  any  thing  unworthy  yoor  aothority :  sad 
so  I  will  trouble  you  no  longer  for  this  time. 


THE  SPEECH  USED 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

LOBD  KBBPIR  OP  TUB  GRBAT  8BAL  OV  BNGLAND, 

TO    SIR    WILLIAM    JONES, 

UPON  HIS  CALLING  TO  BE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND.  1617. 


Sir  William  Jones. 

Tbr  king's  most  excellent  Majesty  heing  duly  in- 
formed of  your  sufficiency  every  way,  hath  called 
you,  by  his  writ  now  returned,  to  the  state  and  de- 
gree of  a  Serjeant  at  law.  but  not  to  stay  there,  but, 
being  so  qualified,  to  serve  him  as  his  chief  justice 
of  his  king's  bench  in  his  realm  of  Ireland.  And 
therefore  that  which  I  shall  say  to  you,  must  be  ap- 
plied not  to  your  Serjeant's  place,  which  you  take 
but  in  passage,  but  to  that  great  place  where  you 
are  to  settle  ;  and  because  I  will  not  spend  time  to 
the  delay  of  the  business  of  causes  of  the  court,  I 
will  lead  you  the  short  journey  by  examples,  and 
not  the  long  by  precepts. 

The  place  that  you  shall  now  serve  in.  hath  been 
fortunate  to  be  well  served  in  four  successions  before 
you  :  do  but  take  unto  you  the  constancy  and  inte- 
grity of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner;  the  gravity,  temper, 
and  direction  of  Sir  James  Lea ;  the  quickness,  in- 
dustry, and  despatch  of  Sir  Humphry  Winch ;  the 
care  and  affection  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
prudent  and  politic  administration  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  and  you  shall  need  no  other  lessons.  They 
were  all  Lincoln's- Inn  men  as  you  are,  you  have 
known  them  as  well  in  their  beginnings,  as  in  their 
advancement. 

But  because  you  are  to  be  there  not  only  chief 
justice,  but  a  counsellor  of  estate.  I  will  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  great  work  now  in  hand,  that  you  may 
raise  your  thoughts  according  unto  it.  Ireland  is 
the  last  ejrjiliis  Europce^  which  hath  been  reclaimed 
from  desolation,  and  a  desert,  in  many  parts,  to 
population  and  plantation;  and  from  savage  and 
barbarous  customs  to  humanity  and  civility.  This 
is  the  king's  work  in  chief:  it  is  his  garland  of 
heroical  virtue  and  felicity,  denied  to  his  progenitors, 
and  reserved  to  his  times.  The  work  is  not  yet 
conducted  to  perfection,  but  is  in  fair  advance :  and 


this  I  will  say  confidently,  that  if  God  blcts  diii 
kingdom  with  peace  and  justice,  no  asorer  is  ao  forc 
in  seven  years'  space  to  double  his  principal  vitb 
interest,  and  interest  upon  interest,  as  that  kiagdias 
is  within  the  same  time  to  douUe  th^  stock  both  sf 
wealth  and  people.  So  as  that  kingdom,  which  aocc 
within  these  twenty  years  wise  men  were  voot  to 
doubt  whether  they  should  wish  it  to  be  in  a  pool 
is  like  now  to  become  almost  a  garden,  and  yoioiger 
sister  to  Great  Britain.  And  therefore  you  mostsn 
down  with  yourself  to  lie  not  only  a  just  gorenor, 
and  a  good  chief  justice,  as  if  it  were  in  £n^aadL 
but  under  the  king  and  the  deputy  you  arc  to  |pe  s 
master  builder,  and  a  master  planter,  aod  reducer  of 
Ireland.  To  which  end,  I  will  trouble  joo  at  thu 
time  but  with  three  directions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  have  special  care  of  the  thite 
plantations.  That  of  the  north,  which  ic  in  pait 
acted;  that  of  Wexford,  which  is  now  io  diistiiba- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Longford  and  Letrim,  whieb  is 
now  in  survey.  And  take  this  from  me,  that  ibe 
bane  of  a  plantation  is,  when  the  undertakers  m 
planters  make  such  haste  to  a  little  mechanioai  pre- 
sent profit,  as  disturbeth  the  whole  fraoie  and  ooUe 
ness  of  the  work  for  times  to  come.  Therefore  baU 
them  to  their  covenants,  and  the  atrict  onliBaaccf 
of  plantation. 

The  second  is,  that  you  be  careful  of  the  kii^^ 
revenue,  and  by  little  and  little  constitute  hus  a 
good  demesne,  if  it  may  be,  which  hithoto  Is  bttk 
or  none.  For  the  king's  case  is  hard,  when  every 
man's  land  shall  be  improred  in  Talue  with  iumsat 
manifold,  and  the  king  shall  be  tied  to  his  dry  itat 

My  last  direction,  though  first  in  wdghl;  \/l^  that 
you  do  all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  reiolately  aad 
constantly,  and  yet  with  due  temperance  ande<|Qality, 
in  matters  of  religion;  lest  Ireland  ctril  beesMf 
more  dangerous  to  us  than  Ireland  aavage.  So  Gol 
give  you  comfort  of  your  place. 
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After  Sir  William  Jones's  speech  : 

1  had  forgotten  one  thing,  which  was  this.  You 
may  take  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  you  shall 
•erve  with  such  a  deputy ;  one  that,  I  think,  is  a 


man  ordained  of  God  to  do  great  good  to  that  king- 
dom,  and  this  I  think  good  to  say  to  you,  that  the 
true  temper  of  a  chief  justice  towards  a  deputy  is, 
neither  servilely  to  second  him,  nor  factiously  to 
oppose  him. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

TO    SIR   JOHN    DENHAM, 

WHEN  HE  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  BARONS  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER.  IN  1617. 


Sib  John  Denram, 

The  king,  of  his  grace  and  favour,  hath  made 
choice  of  you  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  succeed  to  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
reverend  judges  of  this  kingdom ;  for  so  I  hold  baron 
Altham  was.  The  king  takes  you  not  upon  credit 
bat  proof,  and  great  proof  of  your  former  service  ; 
and  that  in  both  those  kinds  wherein  you  are  now 
to  serve :  for  as  you  have  showed  yourself  a  good 
judge  between  party  and  party,  so  you  have  showed 
yourself  a  good  administer  of  the  revenue,  both 
when  you  were  chief  baron,  and  since  as  counsellor 
of  estate  there  in  Ireland,  where  the  council,  as  you 
know,  doth  in  great  part  manage  and  messuage  the 
revenue. 

And  to  both  these  parts  I  will  apply  some  admo- 
nitions, but  not  vulgar  or  discursive,  but  apt  for  the 
times,  and  in  few  words,  for  they  are  best  remem- 
bered. 

First  therefore,  above  all  you  ought  to  maintain 
the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  set  down  with  your- 
self, that  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  law  are  not 
two  things;  but  the  king's  prerogative  is  law,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  law,  the  first-bom  or  pars 
prima  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  in  conserving  or 
maintaining  that,  you  conserve  and  maintain  the  law. 
There  is  not  in  the  body  of  man  one  law  of  the  head, 
and  another  of  the  body,  but  all  is  one  entire  law. 

The  next  point  that  I  would  now  advise  you  is, 
that  you  acquaint  yourself  diligently  with  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  also  with  the  ancient  records  and  prece- 
dents of  this  court.  When  the  famous  case  of  the 
copper-mines  was  argued  in  this  court,  and  judged 
for  the  king,  it  was  not  upon  the  fine  reasons  of 
H-it;  as  that  the  king's  prerogative  drew  to  it  the 
chief  tft  quaque  specie:  the  lion  is  the  chief  of 
beasts,  the  eagle  the  chief  of  birds,  the  whale  the 
chief  of  fishes,  and  so  copper  the  chief  of  minerals ; 


for  these  are  but  dalliances  of  law  and  ornaments : 
but  it  was  the  grave  records  and  precedents  that 
grounded  the  judgment  of  that  cause ;  and  therefore 
I  would  have  you  both  guide  and  arm  yourself  with 
them  against  these  vapours  and  fumes  of  law,  which 
are  extracted  out  of  men's  inventions  and  conceits. 

The  third  advice  I  will  give  you  hath  a  large  ex- 
tent ;  it  is,  that  yon  do  your  endeavour  in  your  place 
so  to  manage  the  king's  justice  and  revenue,  as  the 
king  may  have  most  profit,  and  the  subject  less 
vexation :  for  when  there  is  much  vexation  to  the 
subject,  and  little  benefit  to  the  king,  then  the  ex- 
chequer is  sick ;  and  when  there  is  much  benefit  to 
the  king,  with  less  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  sub- 
ject, then  the  exchequer  is  sound.  As  for  exam- 
ple ;  if  there  shall  be  much  racking  for  the  king's 
old  debts,  and  the  more  fresh  and  late  debts  shall 
be  either  more  negligently  called  upon,  or  over- 
easily  discharged,  or  over-indnlgently  stalled ;  or  if 
the  number  of  informations  be  many,  and  the  king's 
part  or  fines  for  compositions  a  trifle ;  or  if  there  be 
much  ado  to  get  the  king  new  land  upon  conceal- 
ments, and  that  which  he  hath  already  be  not  known 
and  surveyed,  nor  the  woods  preserved,  (I  could  put 
you  many  other  cases,)  this  falls  within  that  which 
I  term  the  sick  estate  of  the  exchequer  :  and  this  is 
that  which  makes  every  man  ready  with  their  under- 
takings and  their  projects  to  disturb  the  ancient 
frame  of  the  exchequer;  than  the  which,  1  am  per- 
suaded, there  is  not  a  better,  this  being  the  burden 
of  the  song:  That  much  goeth  out  of  the  subject's 
purse,  and  little  cometh  to  the  king's  purse.  There- 
fore, give  them  not  that  advantage  so  to  say.  Sure 
I  am,  that  besides  your  own  associates,  the  barons, 
you  serve  with  two  superior  great  ofllicers,  that  have 
honourable  and  true  ends,  and  desire  to  serve  the 
king  and  right  the  subject 

There  resteth,  that  I  deliver  you  your  patent. 
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SPEECH  TO  JUSTICE  HUTTON. 


HIS  LORDSHIPS  SPEECH,  IN  THE  COMMON-PLEAS, 

TO  JUSTICE   HUTTON, 

WHEN  HB  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OP  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  COUMON-PLBAS. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Hutton, 

The  king's  most  excellent  Majesty,  being  duly 
informed  of  your  learningi  integrity,  discretion,  ex- 
perience, means,  and  reputation  in  your  country, 
hath  thought  fit  not  to  leave  you  these  talents  to  be 
employed  upon  yourself  only,  but  to  call  you  to  serve 
himself,  and  his  people,  in  the  place  of  one  of  his 
justices  of  the  court  of  common-pleas. 

This  court  where  you  are  to  serve,  is  the  local 
centre  and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm :  here  the 
subject  hath  his  assurance  by  fines  and  recoveries ; 
here  he  hath  his  fixed  and  invariable  remedies  by 
prtBcipes  and  writs  of  right ;  here  justice  opens  not 
by  a  by-gate  of  privilege,  but  by  the  great  gate  of 
the  king's  original  writs  out  of  the  chancery.  Here 
issues  process  of  outlawry ;  if  men  will  not  answer 
law  in  this  centre  of  law,  they  shall  be  cast  out. 
And  therefore  it  is  proper  for  you,  by  all  means,  ^nth 
your  wisdom  and  fortitude,  to  maintain*  the  laws  of 
the  realm :  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  would  not  have 
you  head-strong,  but  heart-strong ;  and  to  weigh  and 
remember  with  yourself,  that  the  twelve  judges  of 
the  realm  are  as  the  twelve  lions  under  Solomon's 
throne  :  they  must  show  their  stoutness  in  elevating 
and  bearing  up  the  throne.  To  represent  unto  you 
the  lines  and  portraitures  of  a  good  judge  : 

The  first  is,  that  you  should  draw  your  learning 
out  of  your  books,  not  out  of  your  brain. 

2.  That  you  should  mix  well  the  freedom  of  your 
own  opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of 
your  fellows. 


3.  That  you  should  continue  the  studying  of  yonr 
books,  and  not  to  spend  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

4.  That  you  should  fear  no  man's  &ce,  and  yet 
not  turn  stoutness  into  bravery. 

5.  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial,  and  not  m 
as  men  may  see  affection  through  fine  carriage. 

6.  That  you  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  U>  open 
their  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  mwe*. 

7.  That  you  affect  not  the  opinion  of  pregoaocy 
and  expedition  by  an  impatient  and  catching  hev- 
ing  of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

8.  That  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  aoe  of 
the  sages  of  the  law ;  and  not  talkative,  nor  with 
impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learning. 

9.  That  your  hands,  and  the  hands  of  your  haads, 
I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean,  and  uucotiupt 
from  gifts,  from  meddling  in  titles,  and  from  aerviqg 
of  turns,  be  they  of  great  ones  or  small  onea. 

10.  That  you  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoort 
within  the  ancient  merestones,  without  remoiriny 
the  mark. 

11.  Lastly,  That  you  carry  such  a  hand  over  your 
ministers  and  clerks,  as  that  they  may  rather  be  in 
awe  of  you,  than  presume  upon  you. 

These  and  the  like  points  of  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
I  forbear  to  enlarge;  for  the  longer  I  have  Kvtd 
with  you,  the  shorter  shall  my  speech  be  to  yoa ; 
knowing  that  you  come  so  furnished  and  prepared 
with  these  good  virtues,  as  whatsoever  I  shall  aiy 
cannot  be  new  unto  you ;  and  therefore  I  will  «y 
no  more  unto  you  at  this  time,  but  delirer  you  yoer 
patent 


ORDINANCES  MADE 
BY  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON, 

FOR  THE  BETTER  AND  MORE  REGULAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  CHANCEBT. 

TO  BE  DAILY  OBSERVED,  SAVING  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  COURT. 


Decrees. 


No  decree  shall  be  reversed,  altered, 
or  explained,  being  once  under  the 
great  seal,  but  upon  bill  of  review :  and  no  bill  of 
review  shall  be  admitted,  except  it  contain  either 


error  in  law,  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  deovf. 
without  farther  examination  of  matten  in  fkct  «r 
some  new  matter  which  hath  risen  in  time  after  Hbt 
decree,  and  not  any  new  proof  which  adght  bant 
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been  ased  when  the  decree  was  made  :  nevertheless 
upon  new  proof,  that  is  come  to  light  after  the  de- 
cree made,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  used  at 
the  time  when  the  decree  passed,  a  bill  of  review 
may  be  grounded  by  the  special  licence  of  the  court, 
and  not  otherwise. 

2.  I  n  case  of  miscasting,  being  a  matter  demonstra- 
tire,  a  decree  may  be  explained,  and  reconciled  by 
an  order  without  a  bill  of  review;  not  understanding, 
by  miscasting,  any  pretended  misrating  or  misvalu- 
in^,  only  error  in  the  auditing  or  numbering. 

3.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  admitted,  or  any 
other  new  biU,  to  change  matter  decreed,  except  the 
decree  be  first  obeyed  and  performed  :  as,  if  it  be  for 
land,  that  the  possession  be  yielded ;  if  it  be  for 
money,  that  the  money  be  paid;  if  it  be  for  evidences, 
that  the  evidences  be  brought  in ;  and  so  in  other  cases 
which  stand  upon  the  strength  of  the  decree  alone. 

4.  But  if  any  act  be  decreed  to  be  done  which 
extlngnisheth  the  parties'  right  at  the  common  law, 
as  making  of  assurance  or  release,  acknowledging 
iiatisfaction,  cancelling  of  bonds,  or  evidences,  and 
the  like ;  those  parts  of  the  decree  are  to  be  spared 
until  the  bill  of  review  be  determined ;  but  such 
Rparing  is  to  be  warranted  by  public  order  made  in 
court. 

5.  Ko  bill  of  review  shall  be  put  in,  except  the 
party  that  prefers  it  enter  into  recognisances  with 
sureties  for  satiufying  of  costs  and  damages  for  the 
delay,  if  it  be  found  against  them. 

6.  No  decrees  shall  be  made,  upon  pretence  of 
equity,  against  the  express  provision  of  an  act  of 
parliament :  nevertheless  if  the  construction  of  such 
act  of  parliament  hath  for  a  time  gone  one  way  in 
general  opinion  and  reputation,  and  after  by  a  later 
judgment  hath  been  controlled,  then  relief  may  be 
given  upon  matter  of  equity,  for  cases  arising  before 
the  said  judgment,  because  the  subject  was  in  no 
dpfiiult. 

7.  Imprisonment  for  breach  of  a  decree  is  in 
nature  of  an  execution,  and  therefore  the  custody 
ought  to  be  strait,  and  the  party  not  to  have  any 
liberty  to  go  abroad,  but  by  special  licence  of  the 
lord  chancellor  ;  but  no  close  imprisonment  is  to  be, 
but  by  express  order  for  wilfdl  and  extraordinary 
contempts  and  disobedience,  as  hath  been  used. 

8.  In  case  of  enormous  and  obstinate  disobedience 
in  breach  of  a  decree,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted 
SI/6  pama  of  a  sum ;  and  upon  affidavit,  or  other 
sufficient  proof,  of  persisting  in  contempt,  fines  are 
to  be  pronounced  \iy  the  lord  chancellor  in  open 
court,  and  the  same  to  be  estreated  down  into  the 
hanaper,  if  cause  be,  by  a  special  order. 

9.  In  case  of  a  decree  made  for  the  possession  of 
land,  a  writ  of  execution  goes  forth  :  and  if  that  be 
disobeyed,  then  process  of  contempt  according  to  the 
course  of  the  court  against  the  person,  unto  a  com- 
mission of  rebellion ;  and  then  a  seijeant  at  arms  by 
special  warrant :  and  in  case  the  serjeant  at  arms 
cannot  find  him,  or  be  resisted;  or  upon  the  coming 
in  of  the  party,  and  his  commitment,  if  he  persist  in 
disobedience,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
possession ;  and  in  case  also  that  be  disobeyed,  then 
a  coaimission  to  the  sheriff  to  put  him  into  possession. 


10.  Where  the  party  is  committed  for  the  breach 
of  a  decree,  he  is  not  to  be  enlarged  until  the  decree 
be  fully  performed  in  all  things,  which  are  to  be 
done  presently.  But  if  there  be  other  parts  of  the 
decree  to  be  performed  at  days  or  times  to  come, 
then  he  may  be  enlarged  by  order  of  the  court  upon 
recognisance,  with  sureties  to  be  put  in  for  the  per- 
formance thereof  c/e/tt/uro,  otherwise  not. 

11.  Where  causes  come  to  a  hearing  in  court,  no 
decree  bindeth  any  person  who  was  not  served  with 
process  ad  audiendum  judicium,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  court,  or  did  appear  gratis  in  person 
in  court. 

12.  No  decree  bindeth  any  that  cometh  in  bona 
Jide,  by  conveyance  from  the  defendant  before  the 

bill  exhibited,  and  is  made  no  party,  neither  by  bill 
nor  the  order :  but  where  he  comes  in  pendente  lite, 
and  while  the  suit  is  in  full  prosecution,  and  without 
any  colour  of  allowance  or  privity  of  the  court, 
there  regularly  the  decree  bindeth ;  but  if  there  were 
any  intermission  of  suit,  or  the  court  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conveyance,  the  court  is  to  give 
order  upon  the  special  matter  according  to  justice. 

13.  Where  causes  are  dismissed  upon    ri!-».-^-^«. 
full  hearing,  and  the  dismission  signed 

by  the  lord  chancellor,  such  causes  shall  not  be  re- 
tained again,  nor  new  bill  exhibited,  except  it  be 
upon  new  matter,  like  to  the  case  of  the  bill  of 
review. 

14.  In  case  of  all  other  dismissions,  which  are 
not  upon  hearing  of  the  cause,  if  any  new  bill  be 
brought,  the  dismission  is  to  be  pleaded ;  and  after 
reference  and  report  of  the  contents  of  both  suits, 
and  consideration  taken  of  the  former  orders  and 
dismission,  the  court  shall  rule  the  retaining  or  dis- 
missing of  the  new  bill,  according  to  justice  and 
nature  of  the  case. 

15.  All  suits  grounded  upon  wills  nuncupative, 
leases  parol,  or  upon  long  leases  that  tend  to  the  de- 
feating of  the  king's  tenures,  or  for  the  establishing 
of  perpetuities,  or  grounded  upon  remainders  put 
into  the  crown,  to  defeat  purchasers ;  or  for  brokage 
or  rewards  to  make  marriages ;  or  for  bargains  at 
piny  and  wagers ;  or  for  bargains  for  oflices  con- 
trary to  the  statute  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. ;  or  for  con- 
tracts upon  usury  or  simony,  are  regularly  to  be  dis- 
missed upon  motion,  if  they  be  the  sole  effect  of  the 
bill ;  and  if  there  be  no  special  circumstances  to 
move  the  court  to  allow  their  proceedings,  and  all 
suits  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  are  regularly  to 
be  dismissed.     V,  postea,  §  58,  60. 

16.  Dismissions  are  properly  to  be  prayed,  and 
had,  either  upon  hearing,  or  upon  plea  unto  the  biU, 
when  the  cause  comes  first  into  court ;  but  dis- 
missions are  not  to  be  prayed  after  the  parties  have 
been  at  charge  of  examination,  except  it  be  upon 
special  cause. 

17.  If  the  plaintiff  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
after  all  the  defendants  have  answered,  above  the 
space  of  one  whole  term,  the  cause  is  to  be  dismissed 
of  course  without  any  motion  ;  but  after  replication 
put  in,  no  cause  is  to  be  dismissed  without  motion 
and  order  of  the  court. 
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meciion  of  18.  Doable  vexation  is  not  to  be  ad- 

mitted ;  but  if  the  party  sue  for  the 
SHme  cause  at  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  he 
is  to  have  a  day  given  to  make  this  election  where 
he  will  proceed,  and  in  default  of  making  such  elec- 
tion to  be  dismissed. 


CerliorarL 


19.  Where  causes  are  removed  by 
special  certiorari  upon  a  bill  containing 
matter  of  equity,  the  plaintiff  is,  upon  receipt  of  his 
writ,  to  put  in  bond  to  prove  his  suggestions  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  receipt;  which  if  he  do  not 
prove,  then  upon  certificate  from  either  of  the  ex- 
aminers, presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  cause 
shall  be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  a  procedendo  to 
be  granted. 


Ii^uncUon. 


20.  No  injunction  of  any  nature  shall 
be  granted,  dissolved,  or  stayed  upon 
any  private  petition. 

21.  No  injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common 
law  shall  be  granted  upon  priority  of  suit  only,  or 
upon  surmise  of  the  plaintiflTs  bill  only ;  but  upon 
matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  matter 
of  record,  or  writing  plainly  appearing,  or  when  the 
defendant  is  in  contempt  for  not  answering,  or  that 
the  debt  desired  to  be  stayed  appeareth  to  be  old, 
and  hath  slept  long,  or  the  creditor  or  the  debtor 
hath  been  dead  some  good  time  before  the  suit 
brought. 

22.  Where  the  defendant  appears  not,  but  sits  an 
attachment;  or  when  he  doth  appear,  and  departs 
without  answer,  and  is  under  attachment  for  not  an- 
swering; or  when  he  takes  oath  he  cannot  answer 
without  sight  of  evidences  in  the  country ;  or  where 
after  answer  he  sues  at  common  law  by  attorney, 
and  absents  himself  beyond  the  sea :  in  these  cases 
an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the  stay  of  all 
suits  at  the  common  law,  until  the  party  answer  or 
appear  in  person  in  court,  and  the  court  give  farther 
order :  but  nevertheless  upon  answer  put  in,  if  there 
be  no  motion  made  the  same  term,  or  the  next  gene- 
ral seal  after  the  term,  to  continue  the  injunction 
in  regard  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  answer  put  in, 
or  in  regard  of  matter  confessed  in  the  answer,  then 
the  injunction  to  die  and  dissolve  without  any  spe- 
cial order. 

23.  In  the  case  aforesaid,  where  an  injunction  is 
to  be  awarded  for  stay  of  suits  at  the  common  law, 
if  the  like  suit  be  in  the  chancery,  either  by  scire 
facias,  or  privilege,  or  English  bill,  then  the  suit  is 
to  be  stayed  by  order  of  the  court,  as  it  is  in  other 
courts  by  injunction,  for  that  the  court  cannot  enjoin 
itself. 

24.  Where  an  injunction  hath  been  obtained  for 
staying  of  suits,  and  no  prosecution  is  had  for  the 
space  of  three  terms,  the  injunction  is  to  fall  of 
itself  without  farther  motion. 

25.  Where  a  bill  comes  in  after  an  arrest  at  the 
common  law  for  debt,  no  injunction  shall  be  granted 
without  bringing  the  principal  money  into  court, 
except  there  appear  in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  by 
sight  of  writings,  plain  matter  tending  to  discharge 
the  debt  in  equity :  but  if  an  injunction  be  awarded 


and  disobeyed,  in  that  case  no  money  abaH  W 
brought  in,  or  deposited,  in  regard  of  the  mntett 

26.  Injunctions  for  possession  are  not  to  be 
granted  before  a  decree,  but  where  the  fosstsiiiw 
hath  continued  by  the  space  of  three  years,  heUxt 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  upon  tlie  same  title  ;  and  oat 
upon  any  title  by  lease,  or  otherwise  determined. 

27.  In  case  where  the  defendant  sits  ail  tb« 
process  of  contempt,  and  cannot  be  focmd  by  tlv 
Serjeant  at  arms,  or  resists  the  seijeaat,  or  makt* 
rescue,  a  sequestration  shall  be  granted  of  the  Ucd 
in  question ;  and  if  the  defendant  render  nol  kis- 
self  within  the  year,  then  an  injunction  ior  Ue 
possession. 

28.  Injunctions  against  felling  of  timber,  plmv^ 
ing  up  of  ancient  pastures,  or  for  the  matntainuy  «f 
enclosures  or  the  hke,  shall  be  granted  aceordxnf  »> 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  hot  not  in  ems 
where  the  defendant  upon  his  answer  claimelh  so 
estate  of  inheritance,  except  it  be  where  be  dm- 
eth  the  land  in  trust,  or  upon  some  otber  gpeajd 
ground. 

29.  No  sequestration  shall  be  granted 
but  of  lands,  leases,  or  goods  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  of  any  other  lands  or  goods,  not  coa- 
tained  in  the  suits. 

30.  Where  a  decree  is  made  for  rent  ta  be  ps»' 
out  of  land,  or  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  ooi  o^ 
the  profits  of  land,  there  a  sequestration  eC  tW 
same  lands,  being  in  the  defendant's  bands,  may  W 
granted. 

31.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  eoawLu 
or  of  the  court  of  requests,  or  the  queen's  ooort.  mt 
by  contumacy  or  other  means  interrupted ;  there  tiic 
court  of  chancery,  upon  a  bill  preferred  for  ooro^ 
borations  of  the  same  jorisdictions,  decrees^  sb£ 
sentences,  shall  give  remedy. 

32.  Where  any  cause  comes  to  a  bearing,  tiai. 
hath  been  formerly  decreed  in  any  otber  of  ih* 
king's  courts  at  Westminster,  such  decree  sball  !•?> 
first  read,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  rest  oC  titt 
evidence  on  both  sides. 

33.  Suits  after  judgment  may  be  ad-    s«4ti  aAw 
mitted  according  to  the  ancient  eustom    ^^^ 

of  the  chancery,  and  the  late  royal  dectsioa  of  kis 
Majesty,  of  record,  after  solemn  and  great  deSbrr- 
ation :  but  in  such  suits  it  is  ordered,  that  bsol  te 
put  in  with  good  sureties  to  prove  the  snggesHx* 
of  the  bill. 

34.  Decrees  upon  suits  brooght  after  judgvHn: 
shall  contain  no  words  to  make  void  or  wrakea  i*** 
judgment,  but  shall  only  correct  the  corrapt  <«»*- 
science  of  the  party,  and  rule  him  to  make  resir  ^ 
tion,  or  perform  other  acts,  according  to  the  e^'> 
of  the  cause. 

35.  The  registers  are  to  be  sworn,  o»4mL**d 
as  hath  been  lately  ordered.  ihr o«p«w 

36.  If  any  order  shall  be  made,  and  <*«««»*«=* 
the  court  not  informed  of  the  last  masetial  stAr- 
formerly  made,  no  benefit  slmll  be  taken  hf  inrh 
order,  as  granted  by  abuse  and  snrreptioQ  ^  and  to 
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that  end  the  registers  ought  duly  to  mention  the 
former  order  in  the  later. 

37.  No  order  shall  be  explained  upon  any  private 
petition  but  in  court  as  they  are  made,  and  the  re- 
gister is  to  set  down  the  orders  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  court,  truly,  at  his  peril,  without 
troubling  the  lord  chancellor,  by  any  private  attend- 
ing of  him,  to  explain  his  meaning ;  and  if  any  ex- 
planation be  desired,  it  is  to  be  done  by  public 
motion,  where  the  other  party  may  be  heard. 

38.  No  draught  of  any  order  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  register  to  either  party,  without  keeping  a 
copy  by  him,  to  the  end  that  if  the  order  be  not 
entered,  nevertheless  the  court  may  be  informed 
what  was  formerly  done,  and  not  put  to  new  trouble 
and  hearing ;  and  to  the  end  also  that  knowledge  of 
orders  be  not  kept  back  too  long  from  either  party, 
but  may  presently  appear  at  the  office. 

39.  Where  a  cause  hath  been  debated  upon  hear- 
ing of  both  parties,  and  opinion  hath  been  delivered 
by  the  court,  and  nevertheless  the  cause  referred  to 
treaty,  the  registers  are  not  to  omit  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  in  drawing  of  the  order  of  reference,  ex- 
cept the  court  doth  specially  declare  that  it  be  en- 
tered without  any  opinion  either  way;  in  which  case 
nerertbeless  the  registers  are  out  of  their  short  note 
to  draw  up  some  more  fuU  remembrance  of  that  that 
passed  in  court,  to  inform  the  court  if  the  cause  come 
back  and  cannot  be  agreed. 

40.  The  registers,  upon  sending  of  their  draught 
unto  the  counsel  of  the  parties,  are  not  to  respect  the 
interlineations,  or  alterations  of  the  said  counsel,  be 
the  said  counsel  never  so  great,  farther,  than  to  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  that  which  was  truly  de- 
livered in  court,  and  so  to  conceive  the  order,  upon 
their  oath  and  duty,  without  any  farther  respect. 

41.  The  registers  are  to  be  careful  in  the  penning 
and  drawing  up  of  decrees,  and  special  matters  of 
diflieulty  and  weight ;  and  therefore  when  they  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor,  they  ought  to 
give  him  understanding  which  are  such  decrees  of 
weight,  that  they  may  be  read  and  reviewed  before 
his  lordship  sign  them. 

42.  The  decrees  granted  at  the  rolls  are  to  be 
presented  to  his  lordship,  with  the  orders  where- 
upon they  are  drawn,  within  two  or  three  days  after 
every  term. 

43.  Injunctions  for  possession,  or  for  stay  of  suits 
after  verdict,  are  to  be  presented  to  his  lordship,  to- 
gether with  the  orders  whereupon  they  go  forth,  that 
his  lordship  may  take  consideration  of  the  order 
before  he  sign  them. 

44.  Where  any  order  upon  the  special  nature  of 
the  case  shall  be  made  against  any  of  these  general 
rules,  there  the  register  shall  plainly  and  expressly 
set  down  the  particulars,  reasons  and  grounds,  mov- 
ing the  court  to  vary  from  the  general  use. 


References. 


45.  No  reference  upon  a  demurrer, 
or  question  touching  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  shall  be  made  to  the  masters  of  the  chan- 
cery; but  such  demurrers  shall  be  heard  and  ruled 
in  court,  or  by  the  lord  chancellor  himself. 

4G.  No  order  shall  be  made  for  the  confirming  or 


ratifying  of  any  report  without  day  first  given,  by 
the  space  of  a  seven-night  at  the  least,  to  speak  to 
it  in  court 

47.  No  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  masters 
of  the  court,  or  any  other  commissioners  to  hear  and 
determine  where  the  cause  is  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  except  it  be  in  special  causes 
of  parties  near  in  blood,  or  of  extreme  poverty,  or 
by  consent  and  general  reference  of  the  estate  of  the 
cause,  except  it  be  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  be 
sparingly  granted. 

48.  No  report  shall  be  respected  in  court,  which 
exceedeth  the  warrant  of  the  order  of  reference. 

49.  The  masters  of  the  court  are  required  not  to 
certify  the  state  of  any  cause,  as  if  they  would  make 
breviate  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which  doth 
little  ease  the  court,  but  with  some  opinion ;  or 
otherwise,  in  Case  they  think  it  too  doubtful  to  give 
opinion,  and  therefore  make  such  special  certificate, 
the  cause  is  to  go  on  to  a  judicial  hearing,  without 
respect  had  to  the  same. 

50.  Matters  of  account,  unless  it  be  in  very 
weighty  causes,  are  not  fit  for  the  court,  but  to  be 
prepared  by  reference,  with  this  difference  neverthe- 
less, that  the  cause  comes  first  to  a  hearing;  and  upon 
the  entrance  into  a  hearing,  they  may  receive  some 
direction,  and  be  turned  over  to  have  the  accounts 
considered,  except  both  parties,  before  a  hearing,  do 
consent  to  a  reference  of  the  examination  of  the 
accounts,  to  make  it  more  ready  for  a  hearing. 

51.  The  like  course  to  be  taken  for  the  examina- 
tion of  court  rolls,  upon  customs  and  copies,  which 
shall  not  be  referred  to  any  one  master,  but  to  two 
masters  at  the  least. 

52.  No  reference  to  be  made  of  the  insuflficiency 
of  an  answer,  without  showing  of  some  particular 
point  of  the  defect,  and  not  upon  surmise  of  the  in- 
suflSciency  in  general. 

53.  Where  a  trust  is  confessed  by  the  defendant's 
answer,  there  needeth  no  farther  hearing  of  the 
cause,  but  a  reference  presently  to  be  made  upon  the 
account,  and  so  to  go  on  to  a  hearing  of  4he  accounts. 

54.  In  all  suits  where  it  shall  appear,  „  ,,  ,        ^ 
^,     ,        .         - ,,  ^,^1  ^,      Suits  in  court. 

upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  that  the 

plaintiflT  had  not  probabilem  causam  litigandif  he 
shall  pay  unto  the  defendant  his  utmost  costs,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  court 

55.  If  any  bill,  answers,  replication,  ^j^.    demur- 
or  rejoinder,  shall  be  found  of  an  immo-  rere«  answers, 
derate  length,  both  the  party  and  the  Sia^^JjJJi. 
counsel  under  whose  hand  it  passeth 

shall  be  fined. 

56.  If  there  be  contained  in  any  bill,  answer,  or 
other  pleadings,  or  any  interrogatory,  any  matter 
libellous  or  slanderous  against  any  that  is  not  party 
to  the  suitor  against  such  as  are  parties  to  the  suit, 
upon  matters  impertinent,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
settled  authorities  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts ;  such 
bills,  answers,  pleadings,  or  interrogatories  shall  be 
taken  off  the  file  and  suppressed,  and  the  parties 
severally  punished  by  commitment  or  ignominy,  as 
shall  be  thought  fit,  for  the  abuse  of  the  court ;  and 
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the  counsellors  at  law,  who  have  set  their  hands, 
shall  likewise  receive  reproof  or  punishment,  if 
cause  be. 

57.  Demurrers  and  pleas  which  tend  to  discharge 
the  suit  shall  be  heard  first  upon  every  day  of  orders, 
that  the  subject  may  know  whether  he  shall  need 
farther  attendance  or  no. 

58.  A  demurrer  is  properly  upon  matter  defective, 
contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  no  foreign  matter; 
but  a  plea  is  of  foreign  matter  to  discharge  or  stay 
the  suit,  as  that  the  cause  hath  been  formerly  dis- 
missed, or  that  the  plaintiff  is  outlawed,  or  excom- 
municated ;  or  there  is  another  bill  depending  for 
the  same  cause,  or  the  like :  and  such  plea  may  be 
put  in  without  oath,  in  case  where  the  matter  of 
the  plea  appear  upon  record ;  but  if  it  be  any  thing 
that  doth  not  appear  upon  record  the  plea  must  be 
upon  oath. 

59.  No  plea  of  outlawry  shall  be  allowed  with- 
out pleading  the  record  sub  pede  sigilli;  nor  plea 
of  excommunication,  without  the  seal  of  the  ordinary. 

60.  Where  any  suit  appeareth  upon  the  bill  to  be 
of  the  natures  which  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed 
according  to  the  fifteenth  ordinance,  such  matter  is 
to  be  set  forth  by  way  of  demurrer. 

61.  Where  an  answer  shall  be  certified  insuf- 
ficient, the  defendant  is  to  pay  costs :  and  if  a  second 
answer  be  returned  insufllicient,  in  the  points  before 
certified  insuflUcient,  then  double  costs,  and  upon 
the  third  treble  costs,  and  upon  the  fourth  quadruple 
costs,  and  then  to  be  committed  also  until  he  hath 
made  a  perfect  answer,  and  to  be  examined  upon 
interrogatories  touching  the  points  defective  in  his 
answer ;  but  if  any  answer  be  certified  sufllicient, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  pay  costs. 

62.  No  insufficient  answer  can  be  taken  hold  of 
after  replication  put  in,  because  it  is  admitted  suf- 
ficient by  the  replication. 

63.  An  answer  to  a  matter  charged  as  the  defend- 
ant's own  fact  must  be  direct,  without  saying  it  is 
to  his  remembrance,  or  as  he  believeth,  if  it  be  laid 
down  withirf  seven  years  before ;  and  if  the  defend- 
ant deny  the  fact,  he  must  traverse  it  directly,  and 
not  by  way  of  negative  pregnant;  as  if  a  fact  be 
laid  to  be  done  with  divers  circumstances,  the  de- 
fendant may  not  traverse  it  literally  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  bill,  but  must  traverse  the  point  of  substance ; 
so  if  he  be  charged  with  the  receipt  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  must  traverse  that  he  hath  not  re- 
ceived a  hundred  pounds,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  if 
he  have  received  part,  he  must  set  forth  what  part. 

64.  If  a  hearing  be  prayed  upon  bill  and  answer, 
the  answer  must  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  all  points, 
and  a  decree  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  upon  hearing 
the  answer  read  in  court 

65.  Where  no  counsel  appears  for  the  defendant 
at  the  hearing,  and  the  process  appears  to  )mve  been 
served,  the  answer  of  such  defendant  is  to  be  read 
in  court. 

66.  No  new  matter  is  to  be  contained  in  any  re- 
plication, except  it  be  to  avoid  matter  set  forth  in 
the  defendant's  answer. 

67.  All  copies  in  chancery  shall  contain  fifteen 
lines  in    every  sheet  thereof,  written  orderly  and 


unwasteftilly,  unto  which  shall  be  sobscribed  the 
name  of  the  principal  clerk  of  the  office  where  it  :» 
written,  or  his  deputy,  for  whom  he  will  answer, 
for  which  only  subscription  no  fee  at  all  shall  be 
taken. 

68.  All  commissions  for  examination   ^_^_i_, 

of  witnesses  shall  be  super  tnierr.  rn-   exainiR4n<«i^ 

dust's  only,  and  no  return  of  depositions   um^'^^ 

into  the  court  shall  be  received,  but 

such  only  as  shall  be  either  comprised  in  one  roll. 

subscribed  with  the  name  of  the  commissioviers,  or 

else  in  divers  rolls,  whereof  each  one  shall  be  »<» 

subscribed. 

69.  If  both  parties  join  in  commission,  and  Qpon 
warning  given  the  defendant  bring  his  commtsston- 
ers,  but  produceth  no  witnesses,  nor  ministereth 
interrogatories,  but  after  seek  a  new  commissioa 
the  same  shall  not  be  granted:  but  nevertheless 
upon  some  extraordinary  excuse  of  the  defendant^ 
default,  he  may  have  liberty  granted  by  special 
order  to  examine  his  witnesses  in  court  upon  the 
former  interrogatories,  giving  the  plaintiff  or  hi« 
attorney  notice,  that  he  may  examine  also  if  he  will. 

70.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be  examined  upon 
interrogatories,  except  it  be  in  very  special  case>, 
by  express  order  of  the  court,  to  sift  out  mcfmc  fraoJ 
or  practice  pregnantly  appearing  to  the  court  ^ 
otherwise  upon  ofl!er  of  the  plaintiflT  to  be  concluded 
by  the  answer  of  the  defendant  without  any  libeitr 
to  disprove  such  answer,  or  to  impeach  him  aftrr 
of  perjury. 

71.  Decrees  in  other  courts  may  be  read  npna 
hearing  without  the  warrant  of  any  special  oatler 
but  no  depositions  taken  in  any  other  court  are  tf* 
be  read  but  by  special  order;  and  regularly  Ih^ 
court  granteth  no  order  for  reading  of  depositicm^ 
exeept  it  be  between  the  same  parties,  and  upon  thr 
same  title  and  cause  of  suit. 

72.  No  examination  is  to  be  had  of  the  credit  o.' 
any  witness  but  by  special  order,  which  ia  sparing- 
ly to  be  granted. 

73.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  examined  in  p^r^ 
tuam  rei  memoriam,  except  it  be  upon  the  groaoA'*' 
a  bill  first  put  in,  and  answer  thereunto  ntade.  «ad 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  made  acquainted  mixh 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  the  plaintiff  wouh 
have  examined,  and  so  publication  to  be  of  vir.^ 
witnesses;  with  this  restraint  nevertheless,  thai  no 
benefit  shall  be  taken  of  the  depositions  of  «aH. 
witnesses,  in  case  they  may  be  brought  vir-n  r* . 
upon  the  trial,  but  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  death 
before  the  trial,  or  age,  or  impotency,  or  ahseorr 
out  of  the  realm  at  the  trial. 


Ad 


74.  No  witnesses  shall  be  examined 
after  publication,  except  it  be  by  con-   oun  ranv^n. 
sent,  or  by  special  order,  ad  informan'   '**"*  J*ftr» 
dam  corufcieniiam  judicis^  and  then  to  be  bmebt 
close  sealed  up  to  the  court  to  peruse  or  publuK.  &« 
the  court  shall  think  good. 


75.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  or 
admitted  by  any  master  of  the  cbanceiy, 
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tending  to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  the  title,  or  mat- 
fer  in  question,  or  touching  the  merits  of  the  cause ; 
neither  shall  any  such  matter  be  colourably  inserted 
in  any  affidavit  for  serving  of  process. 

76.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  against  affidavit, 
us  far  as  the  masters  of  the  chancery  can  have 
knowledge ;  and  if  any  such  be  taken,  the  latter 
{affidavit  shall  not  be  used  nor  read  in  court 

77 >  In  case  of  contempts  grounded  upon  force  or 
ill  words,  upon  serving  of  process,  or  upon  words  of 
scandal  of  the  court,  proved  by  affidavit,  the  party  is 
forthwith  to  stand  committed;  but  for  other  con- 
tempts against  the  orders  or  decrees  of  the  court  an 
attachment  goes  forth,  first,  upon  affidavit  made,  and 
then  the  party  is  to  be  examined  upon  interrogato- 
ries, and  his  examination  referred ;  and  if  upon  his 
examination  he  confess  matter  of  contempt,  he  is  to 
be  committed;  if  not,  the  adverse  party  may  examine 
witnesses  to  prove  the  contempt:  and  therefore  if 
the  contempt  appear,  the  party  is  to  be  committed ; 
bat  if  not,  or  if  Uie  party  that  pursues  the  contempt 
do  fail  in  putting  in  interrogatories,  or  other  prose- 
cution, or  fail  in  the  proof  of  the  contempt,  then  the 
party  charged  with  the  contempt  is  to  be  discharged 
with  good  costs. 

73.  They  that  are  in  contempt,  specially  so  far  as 
proclamation  of  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  heard,  nei- 
ther in  that  suit,  nor  any  other,  except  the  court  of 
special  grace  suspend  the  contempt 

79.  Imprisonment  upon  contempt  for  matters  past 
may  be  discharged  of  grace,  after  sufficient  punish- 
ment, or  otherwise  dispensed  with :  but  if  the  im- 
prisonment be  not  for  performance  of  any  order  of 
the  court  in  force,  they  ought  not  to  be  discharged 
except  they  first  obey,  but  the  contempt  may  be 
suspended  for  a  time. 

^0.  Injunctions,  sequestrations,  dismissions,  re- 
tainers upon  dismissions,  or  final  orders,  are  not  to 
be  granted  upon  petitions. 

81.  No  former  order  made  in  court  is  to  be 
altered,  crossed,  or  explained  upon  any  petition ; 
but  such  orders  may  be  stayed  upon  petition  for  a 
small  stay,  until  the  matter  may  be  moved  in  court. 

82.  No  commission  for  examination  of  witnesses 
shall  be  discharged ;  nor  no  examinations  or  depo- 
sitions shall  be  suppressed  upon  petition,  except  it 
be  upon  point  of  course  of  the  court  first  referred  to 
the  clerks,  and  certificate  thereupon. 

83.  No  demurrer  shall  be  overruled  upon  petition. 

84.  No  scire  facias  shall  be  awarded  upon  recog- 
nisances  not  enrolled,  nor  upon  recognisances  en- 
rolled, unless  it  be  upon  examination  of  the  record 
with  the  writ ;  nor  no  recognisance  shall  be  enrolled 
after  the  year,  except  it  be  upon  special  order  from 
the  lord  chancellor. 

85.  No  Mrrit  of  ne  exeat  regnum,  prohibition,  con- 
sultation, statute  of  Northampton,  certiorari  special, 
or /ir^tf(/(fn(/o  special,  or  certiorari  or  procedendo  gene- 
rat  more  than  once  in  the  same  cause ;  habeas  cor- 
pus,  or  corpus  cum  causa^  vi  taica  removend',  or 
resHtution  thereupon,  de  coronatore  et  viridario  eli- 
gendo,  in  case  of  a  moving  de  homine  repleg,  assiz, 
or  special  patent,  de  bailivo   amovend',   certiorari 
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super  prtBsentationibus  fact,  coram  commissariis  se- 
war*  or  ad  quod  dampnum,  shall  pass  without  war- 
rant under  the  lord  chancellor's  hand,  and  signed  by 
him,  save  such  writs  ad  quod  dampnum,  as  shall  be 
signed  by  master  attorney. 

86.  Writs  of  privilege  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  bet- 
ter rule,  both  for  the  number  of  persons  that  shall 
be  privileged,  and  for  the  case  of  the  privilege :  and 
as  for  the  number,  it  shall  be  set  down  by  schedule : 
for  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  besides  per- 
sons privileged  as  attendants  upon  the  court,  stiitors 
and  witnesses  are  only  to  have  privilege,  eundo,  red- 
eundo,  et  morandOf  for  their  necessary  attendance, 
and  not  otherwise ;  and  that  such  writ  of  privilege 
dischargeth  only  an  arrest  upon  the  first  process, 
but  yet,  where  at  such  times  of  necessary  attendance 
the  party  is  taken  in  execution,  it  is  a  contempt  to 
the  court,  and  accordingly  to  be  punished. 

87.  No  supplicavit  for  the  good  behaviour  shall 
be  granted,  but  upon  aiticles  grounded  upon  the  oath 
of  two  at  the  least,  or  certificate  of  any  one  justice 
of  assize,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  affidavit 
that  it  is  their  hands,  or  by  order  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, or  chancery,  or  other  of  the  king's  courts. 

88.  No  recognisance  of  the  good  behaviour,  or 
the  peace,  taken  in  the  country,  and  certified  into 
the  petty  bag,  shall  be  filed  in  the  year  without 
warrant  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

89.  Writs  of  ne  exeat  regnum  are  properly  to  be 
granted  according  to-  the  suggestion  of  the  writ,  in 
respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  state, 
in  which  case  the  lord  chancellor  will  grant  them 
upon  prayer  of  any  the  principal  secretaries  without 
cause  showing,  or  upon  such  information  as  his  lord- 
ship shall  think  of  weight ;  but  otherwise  also  they 
may  be  granted,  according  to  the  practice  of  long 
time  used,  in  case  of  interlopers  in  trade,  great  bank- 
rupts, in  whose  estate  many  subjects  are  interested, 
or  other  cases  that  concern  multitudes  of  the  king's 
subjects,  also  in  case  of  duels,  and  divers  others. 

90.  All  writs,  certificates,  and  whatsoever  other 
process  ret,  coram  Rege  in  Cane,  shall  be  brought 
into  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  within  convenient  time 
after  the  return  thereof,  and  shall  be  there  filed 
upon  their  proper  files  and  bundles  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  except  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  which  may 
remain  with  any  of  the  six  clerks  by  the  space  of 
one  year  next  afler  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by 
decree,  or  otherwise  be  dismissed. 

91.  All  injunctions  shall  be  enrolled,  or  the  tran« 
script  filed,  to  the  end  that  if  occasion  be,  the  court 
may  take  order  to  award  writs  of  scire  facias  there- 
upon, as  in  ancient  time  hath  been  used. 

92.  All  days  given  by  the  court  to  sheriffs  to  re- 
turn their  writs  or  bring  in  their  prisoners  upon 
writs  of  privilege,  or  otherwise  between  party  and 
party,  shall  be  filed,  either  in  the  register's  office, 
or  in  the  petty  bag  respectively;  and  all  recogni- 
sances taken  to  the  king's  use  or  unto  the  court, 
shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  convenient  time,  with  the 
clerks  of  the  enrolment,  and  calendars  made  of  them, 
and  the  calendars  every  Michaelmas  term  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  chancellor. 

93.  In  case  of  suits  upon  the  commissions  for 
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charitable  uses,  to  avoid  charge,  there  shall  need  no 
bill,  but  only  exceptions  to  the  decree,  and  answer 
forthwith  to  be  made  thereunto;  and  thereupon, 
and  upon  sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  decree 
brought  unto  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  clerk  of 
the  petty  bag,  his  lordship  upon  perusal  thereof, 
will  give  order  under  his  hand  for  an  absolute  decree 
to  be  drawn  up. 

94.  Upon  suit  for  the  commission  of  sewers,  the 
names  of  those  that  are  desired  to  be  commissioners 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  writing ; 
then  his  lordship  will  send  the  names  of  some  privy 
counsellor,  lieutenant  of  the  shire,  or  justices  of  as- 
size, being  resident  in  the  parts  for  which  the  com- 
mission is  prayed,  to  consider  of  them,  that  they  be 
not  put  in  for  private  respects;  and  upon  the  return 
of  such  opinion,  his  lordship  will  give  farther  order 
for  the  commission  to  pass. 

95.  No  new  commission  of  sewers  shall  be  grant- 
ed while  the  first  is  in  force,  except  it  be  upon 
discovery  of  abuse  or  fault  in  the  first  commis- 
sioners, or  otherwise  upon  some  great  or  weighty 
ground. 

96.  No  commission  of  bankrupt  shall  be  granted 
but  upon  petition  first  exhibited  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor together  with  names  presented,  of  which  his 
lordship  will  take  consideration,  and  always  mingle 
some  learned  in  the  law  with  the  rest ;  yet  so  as 
care  be  taken  that  the  same  parties  be  not  too  often 
used  in  commissions;  and  likewise  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  bond  with  good  surety  be  entered  into, 
in  200/.  at  least,  to  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 

97.  No  commission  of  delegates  in  any  cause  of 
weight  shall  be  awarded,  but  upon  petition  preferred 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  will  name  the  commis- 
sioners himself,  to  the  end  they  may  be  persons  of 
convenient  quality,  having  regard  to  the  weight  of 


the  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  the  court  froni  whrnor 
the  appeal  is, 

98.  Any  man  shall  be  admitted  to  defend  infanm 
pauperis^  upon  oath,  but  for  plaintinn  they  are  ordi- 
narily to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  requests,  or  t% 
the  provincial  councils,  if  the  case  ari»e  in  those 
jurisdictions,  or  to  some  gentlemen  in  the  coontry, 
except  it  be  in  some  special  cases  of  commiseFalioo, 
or  potency  in  the  adverse  party. 

99.  Licences  to  collect  for  losses  by  fire  or  water 
are  not  to  be  granted,  but  upon  good  certificate ; 
and  not  for  decays  of  suretiship  or  debt,  or  any 
other  casualties  whatsoever :  and  they  are  rarely  to 
be  renewed ;  and  they  are  to  be  directed  trtt  noto 
the  county  where  the  loss  did  arise,  if  it  wer«  br 
fire,  and  the  counties  that  abut  upon  it,  as  the  cue 
shall  require ;  and  if  it  were  by  sea,  then  unto  the 
county  where  the  port  is,  from  whence  the  ship  weou 
and  to  some  sea-counties  adjoining. 

100.  No  exemplification  shall  be  made  of  Wtlcn 
patents,  inter  alia,  with  omission  of  the  gGnntl 
words  ;  nor  of  records  made  void  or  canceEed ;  nor 
of  the  decrees  of  this  court  not  enrolled;  nor  of  dr^ 
positions  by  parcel  and  fractions,  omitting  the  rrc- 
due  of  the  depositions  in  court,  to  which  the  hsnd 
of  the  examiner  is  not  subscribed ;  nor  of  record* 
of  the  court  not  being  enrolled  or  filed ;  nor  of  it- 
cords  of  any  other  court,  before  the  same  be  dnh 
certified  to  this  court,  and  orderly  filed  here  :  nor  of 
any  records  upon  the  sight  and  examinatioo  of  aav 
copy  in  paper,  but  upon  sight  and  examination  oC 
the  original. 

101.  And  because  time  and  experience  nax  dis- 
cover some  of  these  rules  to  be  inconvenient,  az>i' 
some  other  to  be  fit  to  be  added  ;  therefore  his  lofd- 
ship  intendeth  in  any  such  case  from  tiou*  to  vmt 
to  publish  any  such  revocations  or  addition&> 
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On  Monday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1 620, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  commons  had  a  conference  with 
the  lords ;  which  conference  was  reported  the  next 
day  by  the  lord  treasurer,  [wlio]  delivered  the  desire 
of  the  commons  to  inform  their  lordships  of  the 
great  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice :  the  information 
whereof  was  divided  into  these  three  parts. 

First,  The  persons  accused. 


Secondly,  Of  the  matters  objected  against  thesi. 

Thirdly,  Their  proof. 

The  persons  are  the  lord  chancellor  of  EngU* 
and    the  now   bishop   of  LandaC  being  then  i> 
bishop,  but  Dr.  Field. 

The  incomparable  good  part*  of  the  lord  chanrr^ 
lor  were  highly  commended,  his  place  he  holds  oMf 
nified,  from  whence  bounty,  justice,  and  mercy  m^tt 
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to  be  distributed  to  the  subjects,  with  which  he  was 
solelj  trusted,  whither  all  g^reat  causes  were  drawn, 
and  from  whence  no  appeal  lay  for  any  injustice  or 
wrong  done,  save  to  the  parliament. 

That  the  lord  chancellor  is  accused  of  great 
bribery  and  corruption,  committed  by  him  in  this 
eminent  place,  whereof  two  cases  were  alleged : 

The  one  concerning  Christopher  Awbrey,  and 
the  other  concerning  Edward  Egerton.  In  the  cause 
depending  in  the  chancery  between  this  Awbrey  and 
Sir  William  Bronker,  Awbrey  feeling  some  hard 
measure,  was  advised  to  give  the  lord  chancellor 
100/.  the  which  he  delivered  to  his  counsel  Sir 
George  Hastings,  and  he  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This 
Imsiness  proceeding  slowly  notwithstanding,  Awbrey 
did  write  divers  letters,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  but  could  never  have  any  answer 
from  his  lordship;  but  at  last  delivering  another  let- 
ter, his  lordship  answered,  If  he  importuned  him  he 
would  lay  him  by  the  heels. 

The  proofs  of  this  accusation  are  five : 

The  first.  Sir  George  Hastings  related  it  long  since 
onto  Sir  Charles  Montague. 

Secondly,  the  lord  chancellor,  fearing  this  would 
be  complained  of,  desired  silence  of  Sir  George 
Hastings. 

Thirdly,  Sir  George  Hastings's  testimony  thereof; 
which  was  not  voluntary,  but  urged. 

Fourthly,  the  lord  chancellor  desired  Sir  George 
Hastings  to  bring  the  party  Awbrey  unto  him  ;  and 
promised  redress  of  the  wrong  done  him. 

Fifthly,  that  the  lord  chancellor  said  unto  Sir  George 
Hastings,  if  he  would  affirm  the  giving  of  this  100/. 
his  lordship  would  and  must  deny  it  upon  his  honour. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  is  this :  There 
being  divers  suits  between  Edward  Egerton  and  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  in  the  chancery,  Edward  Egerton 
presented  his  lordship,  a  little  after  he  was  lord 
keeper,  with  a  bason  and  ewer  of  50/.  and  above, 
and  afterwards  he  delivered  unto  Sir  George  Hast- 
ings and  Sir  Richard  Young  400/.  in  gold,  to  be 
presented  unto  his  lordship.  Sir  Richard  Young 
presented  it,  his  lordship  took  it,  and  poised  [it],  and 
said,  it  was  too  much ;  and  returned  answer,  That 
Mr.  Egerton  had  not  only  enriched  him,  but  had 
a  tie  upon  his  lordship  to  do  him  favour  in  all  his 
just  causes. 

The  proofs  are  the  testimony  of  Sir  George  Hast- 
ings, and  the  testimony  of  Merefil,  a  scrivener,  thus 
far :  That  he  took  up  700/.  for  Mr.  Egerton,  Mr. 
Egerton  then  telling  him,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was 
to  be  given  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  Mr. 
Egerton  afterwards  told  him,  that  the  400/.  in  gold 
was  given  to  the  lord  chancellor.  At  this  confer- 
ence was  farther  declared  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
touched  in  this  business,  upon  the  bye,  whose  func- 
tion was  much  honoured,  but  his  person  touched 
herein :  this  business  depending  being  ordered 
against  Edward  Egerton,  he  procured  a  new  refer- 
ence thereof  from  the  king  to  the  lord  chancellor : 
his  lordship  demanded  the  parties  to  be  bound  in 
0000  marks,  to  stand  to  his  lordship's  award  :  they 
having  entered  into  that  bond,  his  lordship  awarded 
the  matter  against  Edward  Egerton  for  Sir  Rowland 
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Egerton ;  and  Edward  Egerton  refusing  to  stand  to 
the  said  award,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  in  the 
chancery  ;  and  thereupon  his  lordship  ordered  that 
his  bond  of  6000  marks  should  be  assigned  unto  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton,  and  he  to  put  the  same  in  suit  in 
his  lordship's  name. 

The  bishop  of  Landaff,  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Edward 
Egerton,  advised  with  Randolph  Damport  and  But- 
ler, which  Butler  is  now  dead,  that  they  would  pro- 
cure a  stay  of  the  decree  of  that  award,  and  procure 
a  new  hearing:  it  was  agreed  that  6000  marks 
should  be  given  for  this  by  Edward  Egerton,  and 
shared  amongst  them,  and  amongst  certain  noble 
persons. 

A  recognisance  of  10,000/.  was  required  from 
Mr.  Egerton  to  the  bishop  for  the  performance 
hereof:  the  bishop  his  share  of  this  6000  marks 
was  to  have  [been]  so  great,  as  no  court  of  justice 
would  allow :  they  produce  letters  of  the  bishop 
naming  the  sum,  and  setting  down  a  course  how  this 
6000  marks  might  be  raised,  namely,  the  land  in 
question  to  be  decreed  for  Mr.  Egerton,  and  out  of 
that  the  money  to  be  levied ;  and  if  this  were  not 
effected,  then  the  bishop  in  verbosacerdolis  promised 
to  deliver  up  this  recognisance  to  be  cancelled.  The 
new  recognisance  is  sealed  accordingly,  and  Ran- 
dolph Damport  rides  to  the  court,  and  moved  the 
lord  admiral  for  his  lordship's  letter  to  the  lord 
chancellor  herein :  but  his  lordship  denied  to  meddle 
in  a  cause  depending  in  suit 

Then  the  said  Randolph  Damport  assayed  to  get 
the  king's  letter,  but  failed  therein  also :  so  that  the 
good  they  intended  to  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  effected ; 
and  yet  the  bishop,  though  required,  refused  to  de- 
liver up  the  said  recognisance,  until  Mr.  Egerton 
threatened  to  complain  thereof  unto  the  king. 

He  showed  also  that  the  commons  do  purpose,  that 
if  any  more  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  complained  of 
before  them,  they  will  present  the  same  to  your  lord- 
ships, wherein  they  shall  follow  the  ancient  prece- 
dents, which  show  that  great  persons  have  been 
accused  for  the  like  in  parliament 

They  humbly  desire  that  forasmuch  as  this  con- 
cerneth  a  person  of  so  great  eminency,  it  may  not 
depend  long  before  your  lordships ;  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  proofs  may  be  expedited,  and  if  he  be 
found  guilty,  then  to  be  punished ;  if  not  guilty,  the 
now  accusers  to  be  punished. 

This  being  reported,  the  lord  admiral  presented 
to  the  house  a  letter,  written  unto  their  lordships, 
tlie  tenor  whereof  followeth. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEM- 
PORAL. IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT  ASSEMBLED. 

"  Mt  very  good  lords, 
"  1  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all,  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence.  It 
is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my 
heart  and  of  ray  back,  though  joined  with  that  com- 
fort of  mind,  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not  fnr 
from  heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first  fruits. 
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"  And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  I 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  re- 
quests unto  your  lordships  are : 

**  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 

•*  Secondly,  That,  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time,  in  great  part,  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a 
higher  court;  your  lordships  will  give  me  conve- 
nient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts, 
to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make  my  answer ; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be  the 
least :  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  trick  up 
an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly  and  in- 
genuously, as  your  lordships  know  my  manner  is, 
declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

"  Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses  brought 
against  me,  and  to  move  questions  to  your  lordships 
for  their  cross  examinations,  and  likewise  to  produce 
my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

"  And  lastly,  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any 
number  or  muster  of  them,  especially  against  a  judge 
that  makes  2000  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year,  not 
to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have  been  taken  for 
hunting  out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may 
answer  them,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  seve- 
rally and  respectively. 

"  These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so,  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  prelates 
to  discern  of  my  cause,  and  desiring  no  privilege  of 
greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  meaning, 
as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your  lord- 
ships, and  to  put  myself  upon  your  honours  and 
favours,  I  pray  God  to  bless  your  counsels  and  per- 
sons.    And  rest 

"  Your  lordships*  humble  servant, 
19  March,  1620.       FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  CANC." 

Upon  which  letter  answer  was  sent  from  the 
lords  unto  the  said  lord  chancellor  on  the  said  twen- 
tieth of  March,  namely,  That  the  lords  received  his 
lordship's  letter,  delivered  unto  them  by  the  lord 
admiral :  they  intend  to  proceed  in  his  cause  now 
before  their  lordships,  according  to  the  right  rule  of 
justice,  and  they  shall  be  glad  if  his  lordship  shall 
clear  his  honour  therein :  to  which  end  they  pray 
his  lordship  to  provide  his  just  defence. 

And  afterwards,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first 
of  March,  the  commons  sent  a  message  unto  the 
lords  concerning  their  farther  complaint  against  the 
said  lord  chancellor,  which  consisted  of  these  four 
points,  namely. 

The  first  in  chancery  being  between  the  lady 
Wharton  plaintiff,  and  Wood  and  others  defendants, 
upon  cross  bills ;  the  lord  chancellor  upon  hearing 
wholly  dismissed  them ;  but  upon  entry  of  the  order, 
the  cross  bill  against  the  lady  Wharton  was  only 


dismissed;  and  afterwards,  for  a  bribe  of  300/. 
given  by  the  lady  Wharton  to  the  lord  chancelkr, 
his  lordship  decreed  the  cause  farther;  and  tk«n 
hearing  that  Wood  and  the  other  defendants  com- 
plained thereof  to  the  house  of  commons,  his  lord- 
ship sent  for  them,  and  damned  that  decree  as  un- 
duly gotten ;  and  when  the  lady  Wharton  begsn  to 
complain  thereof,  his  lordship  sent  for  her  also,  xnd 
promised  her  redress,  saying,  "  That  decree  is  not 
yet  entered." 

Secondly,  in  the  suit  between  Hall  plaintiff;  and 
Holman  defendant:  Holman  deferring  his  answer 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  lay  twcmt 
weeks,  and  petitioning  to  be  delivered,  was  answeird 
by  some  about  the  lord  chancellor.  The  bill  shall 
be  decreed  against  him,  pro  eonfesMo^  unless  br 
would  enter  into  a  2000/.  bond  to  stand  to  the 
lord  chancellor's  order;  which  he  refusing,  hit 
liberty  cost  him  one  way  or  other  one  Hiotisaod 
pounds.  Holman  being  fireed  out  of  the  Fleet,  Hafl 
petitioned  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Holman  find- 
ing his  cause  to  go  hard  with  him  on  his  side,  com- 
plained  to  the  commons ;  whereupon  the  lord  chau- 
cellor  sent  for  him,  and  to  pacify  him,  told  him  he 
should  have  what  order  he  would  himself. 

Thirdly,  in  the  cause  between  Smithwicke  ai>d 
Wiche,  the  matter  in  question  being  for  a<»:ouiiu 
with  the  merchant,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  certified 
in  the  behalf  of  Smithwicke;  yet  Smithwicke,  to 
obtain  a  decree,  was  told  by  Mr.  Burroagh,  one  netj 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  it  must  cost  him  200/. 
which  he  paid  to  Mr.  Burrough  or  Mr.  Hunt,  to  the 
use  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  yet  the  lord  chan- 
cellor decreed  but  one  part  of  the  certificate ;  where- 
upon he  treats  again  with  Mr.  Burrough.  who  dr^ 
manded  another  100/.  which  Smithwicke  also  patid 
to  the  use  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Then  his  lordship 
referred  the  accounts  again  to  the  same  merchant, 
who  certified  it  again  for  Smithwicke;  yet  his  lord- 
ship  decreed  the  second  part  of  the  certificate  against 
Smithwicke.  and  the  first  part,  which  was  fonaeriy 
decreed  for  him,  his  lordship  made  doubtful :  Smith- 
wicke petitioned  to  the  lord  chancellor  for  his  money 
again ;  and  Smithwicke  had  all  his  money  save  30/. 
kept  back  by  Hunt  for  a  year. 

The  lord  chief  justice  also  delivered  three  peti- 
tions, which  his  lordship  received  yesterday  from 
the  commons :  the  first  by  the  lady  Wharton,  the 
second  by  Wood  and  Parjetor  and  others,  and  the 
third  by  Smithwicke. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  message  consists  only  of 
instnictions  delivered  unto  the  commons  by  one 
Churchill  a  register,  concerning  divers  bribes  and 
abuses  in  the  chancery,  which  the  commons  desire 
may  be  examined. 

The  lords,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  complaints,  and  took  divers  «csmi- 
nations  of  witnesses  in  the  house,  and  appoiDted  a 
select  committee  of  themselves  to  take  examtnatioot 
also. 

And  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  ApciU  the 
prince  his  highness  signified  unto  their  lovUiips, 
that  the  said  lord  chancellor  had  sent  a  i   ~ 
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unto  their  lordships,  which  was  presently  read  in 
h^c  verba  : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS  OF 
THE  PARLIAMENT  IN  TjIE  UPPER  HOUSE 
ASSEMBLED. 

Tbe  humble  Submission  and  Supplication  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

**  It  mat  plbasb  tour  lordships, 

"  I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordships*  hands  a 
benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits,  and 
an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being  deposited 
in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being  circled  with 
any  reserved  caution. 

"  This  being  moved,  and  as  I  hope  obtained,  in 
the  nature  of  a  protection  for  all  that  I  shall  say ;  I 
shall  now  make  into  the  rest  of  that,  wherewith  I 
shall  at  this  time  trouble  your  lordships,  a  very 
strange  entrance :  for  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  as 
great  affliction,  as  I  think  a  mortal  man  can  endure, 
honour  being  above  li(e,  I  shall  begin  with  the  pro- 
fessing of  gladness  in  some  things. 

*"  The  first  is,  That  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge,  or  magistrate,  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  guiltiness :  which,  in  few  words,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

*'  The  next,  That  after  this  example,  it  is  like 
that  judges  will  fly  from  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
likeness  of  corruption,  though  it  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  from  a  serpent;  which  tendeth  to  the  purg- 
ing of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  reducing  them 
to  their  true  honour  and  splendour. 

**  And  in  these  two  points,  God  is  my  witness,  that 
though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  the  anvil,  whereupon 
those  good  effects  are  beaten  and  wrought,  I  take  no 
small  comfort. 

^  But  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
whereof  God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause, 
whereof  your  lordships  are  judges,  under  God  and 
his  lieutenant.  I  do  understand  there  hath  been 
heretofore  expected  from  me  some  justification:  and 
therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification,  out  of 
the  justification  of  Job.  For  after  the  clear  sub- 
mission and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto 
your  lordships,  I  hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with 
Job  in  these  words,  '  I  have  not  hid  my  sins,  as  did 
Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom.'  This 
is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use. 

"  It  resleth  therefore,  that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do 
ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  for- 
mally from  the  house,  but  enough  to  inform  my  con- 
science and  my  memory,  I  find  matters  sufficient  and 
full,  both  to  move  me  to  desert  my  defence,  and  to 
move  your  lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me. 

**  Neither  will  1  trouble  your  lordships  by  sing- 
ling those  i^tarliculars  which  I  think 
"l?b.*U^*^  might  fall  off,  "  Quid  te  exempta  juvat 
spinis  de  pluribus  una?"  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
firoofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruple 


touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  Neither  will 
I  represent  to  your  lordships,  how  far  a  defence  in 
divers  things  mought  extenuate  the  offence  in  respect 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  gift,^or  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. But  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  own  noble  thoughts,  and  observations  of 
the  evidence,  and  examinations  themselves;  and 
charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
charge,  here  and  there  as  God,  shall  put  into  your 
minds ;  and  so  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety 
and  grace. 

"  And  now  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships  as 
judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  you  as  peers  and 
prelates;  humbly  coomiending  my  cause  to  your 
noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 

*'  Your  lordships  are  not  simply  judges,  but  par- 
liamentary judges;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power,  than  other  courts.  And  if  your 
lordships  be  not  tied  by  ordinary  courses  of  courts  or 
precedents  in  points  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation. 

"And  yet  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  move,  mought 
be  contrary  to  your  worthy  ends  to  introduce  a  re- 
formation, I  should  not  seek  it :  but  herein  I  l>e- 
seecb  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a 
story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life  for  giving 
battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his  general:  not 
many  years  after  the  hke  severity  was  pursued  by 
Papirius  Cursor,  the  dictator,  against  Quintus  Max- 
imus ;  who  being  upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced, 
by  the  intercession  of  some  principal  persons  of  the 
senate  was  spared  :  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this 
grave  and  gracious  observation ;  **  Neque  minus 
firmata  est  disciplina  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Max- 
imi,  quam  miserabili  supplicio  Titi  Manlii."  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than  by  the 
punishing  of  Titus  Manlius.  And  the  same  reason 
is  of  the  reformation  of  justice ;  for  the  questioning 
of  men  of  eminent  places  hath  the  same  terror, 
though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the  punishment 

'*  But  my  case  standeth  not  there ;  for  my  humble 
desire  is,  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  seal  into 
his  hands ;  which  is  a  great  downfal,  and  may  serve, 
I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my  faults. 

"  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  noble  ends,  why 
should  I  not  hope  of  your  lordsliips  favour  and  com- 
miseration ? 

'*  Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your 
chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign,  a  king  of  in- 
comparable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Your  lordships  will  re- 
member that  there  sat  not  these  hundred  years  be- 
fore, a  prince  in  your  house,  and  never  such  a  prince, 
whose  presence  deserves  to  be  made  memorable  by 
records  and  acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice.  Your 
lordships  are  either  nobles,  and  compassion  ever 
beateth  in  the  veins  of  noble  blood,  or  reverend  pre- 
lates, who  are  (he  servants  of  Him,  who  would  not 
*  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax.'  You  all  sit  upon  one  high  stage,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
the  world,  and  the  foil  of  any  of  high  place. 
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"  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that  there  are 
viiia  temporisy  as  well  as  vitia  hominis  ;  and  that  the 
beginning  of  reformations  hath  the  contrary  po^er 
of  the  pool  of  ipethesda ;  for  that  had  strength  to 
cure  him  only  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath 
commonly  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first 
cast  in.  And  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there 
and  go  no  further. 

^  Lastly,  I  assure  m^sel^  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own  body, 
and  one  that  in  this  very  session  had  some  taste  of 
your  loving  affections;  which,  T  hope,  was  not  a 
lightening  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather  a 
spark  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the  conclusion 
will  more  appear. 

^  And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordships 
is,  That  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my  sen- 
tence, and  the  loss  of  the  seal  my  punishment;  and 
that  your  lordships  will  spare  any  farther  sentence, 
but  recommend  me  to  his  Majesty's  grace  and  par- 
don for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy  Spirit  be 
among  yon. 

"Your  lordships'  humble  servant,  and  suppliant, 
22d  April,  1621.       "FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  CANC." 

The  lords  having  considered  of  this  submission, 
and  heard  the  collections  of  corruptions  chained 
upon  the  said  lord  chancellor,  and  the  proofs  there- 
of read,  they  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  without  the 
proofis  unto  him  the  said  lord  chancellor,  by  Mr. 
Baron  Denham,and  Mr.  Attorney-general,  with  this 
message  from  their  lordships,  namely, 

That  the  lord  chancellor's  confession  is  not  fully 
set  down  by  his  lordship,  in  the  said  submission,  for 
three  causes. 

1.  First,  his  lordship  confesseth  not  any  particular 
bribe  or  corruption. 

2.  Nor  showeth  how  his  lordship  heard  the  charge 
thereof. 

3.  The  confession,  such  as  it  is,  is  afterwards  ex- 
tenuated in  the  same  submission ;  and  therefore  the 
lords  have  sent  him  a  particular  of  the  charge,  and 
do  expect  his  answer  to  the  same  with  all  convenient 
expedition. 

Unto  which  message  the  lord  chancellor  answered, 
••  that  he  would  return  the  lords  an  answer  with 
speed." 

And  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  the  lords  consi- 
dered of  the  lord  chancellor's  said  answer,  sent  unto 
their  message  yesterday,  and  sent  a  second  message 
unto  his  lordship  to  this  effect,  by  the  said  Mr.  Baron 
Denham,  and  Mr.  Attorney-general,  namely, 

The  lords  having  received  a  doubtful  answer  unto 
the  message  their  lordships  sent  him  yesterday ;  and 
therefore  they  now  send  to  him  again  to  know  of 
his  lordship,  directly  and  presently,  whether  his 
lordship  will  make  his  confession,  or  stand  upon  his 
defence. 

Answer  returned  by  the  said  messengers,  namely, 

"  The  lord  chancellor  will  make  no  manner  of  de- 
fence to  the  charge,  but  meaneth  to  acknowledge 
corruption,  and  to  make  a  particular  confession  to 


every  point,  and  after  that  an  bumble  sabcnissioo; 
but  humbly  craves  liberty,  that  where  the  charge  is 
more  full  than  he  finds  the  truth  of  the  fact,  he  may 
make  declaration  of  the  troth  in  such  particiilars, 
the  charge  being  brief,  and  containing  not  all  rir- 
cumstances." 

The  lords  sent  the  same  messengers  back  again 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  let  him  know,  that  Aeir 
lordships  have  granted  him  time  until  Monday  next, 
the  thirtieth  ♦  of  April,  by  ten  in  the  morning,  to 
send  such  confession  and  submission  as  his  lordship 
intends  to  make. 

On  which  Monday  the  lord  chancellor  sent  the 
same  accordingly,  and  that  follows  tit  k^e  vtria, 
namely : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS 
SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  IN  THE  HIGH 
COURT  OF  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED: 

The  humble  Confession  and  Submission  of  me  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge,  de- 
scending into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling  my  aoe- 
mory  to  account,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  phraly 
and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  cormp- 
tion,  and  do  renounce  all  defence,  and  pot  myaelf 
upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of  your  lordships. 

The  particulars  I  confess  and  declare  to  be  as 
followeth. 

To  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  •*  In  the 
cause  between  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and  Sdvard 
Egerton,  the  lord  chancellor  received  300/,  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  before  he  had  decreed 
the  cause : " 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  upon  a  reference 
from  his  Majesty  of  all  suits  and  controvertiet  be* 
tween  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  Egerton, 
both  parties  submitted  themselves  to  my  award  by 
recognisances  reciprocal  in  ten  thousand  marks 
apiece ;  thereupon,  after  divers  hearings,  I  made  my 
award  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  lord  Ho- 
bard :  the  award  was  perfected  and  published  to  the 
parties,  which  was  in  February.  Then  some  days 
after  the  three  hundred  pounds,  mentioned  io  thr 
charge,  was  delivered  unto  me.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from  the  award;  then  in 
Midsummer  term  following  a  suit  was  begun  in 
chancery  by  Sir  Rowland  to  have  the  award  con- 
firmed, and  upon  that  suit  was  the  decree  made 
mentioned  in  the  article. 

The  second  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  •*  In  the 
same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton  400/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  soon  after  my  first 
coming  to  the  seal,  being  a  time  when  I  was  pie- 
sented  by  many,  the  400/.  mentioned  in  the  sud 
charge  was  delivered  unto  me  in  a  parse,  ami,  «a  I 
now  call  to  mind,  from  Mr.  Edward  Egerton;  Iwt, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  expressed  by  Ubem 
that  brought  it  to  be  for  favours  past,  aai  noi  va 
respect  of  favours  to  come. 

The  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  ^  In  tbtt  Mose 
between  Hody  and  Hody,  he  reeeired  a  i/atm  of 
*  I  prcsamo  it  should  be  the  twentymiMlU 
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battons  of  the  value  of  50/.  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  cause  was  ended  :" 

I  confess  and  declnre,  (hat  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
charge,  about  a  fortnight  af^r  the  cause  was  ended, 
it  being  a  suit  for  a  great  inheritance,  there  were  gold 
bottons  about  the  value  of  50/.  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
charge,  presented  unto  me,  as  I  remember,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Perrot  and  the  party  himself. 

To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
a  cause  between  the  lady  Wharton,  and  the  coheirs 
of  Sir  Francis  WiUoughby,  he  received  of  the  lady 
Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds :" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  did  receive  of  the 
lady  Wharton,  at  two  several  times,  as  I  remember, 
in  gold,  200/.  and  100  pieces ;  and  this  was  cer- 
tainly pendente  lite :  but  yet  I  have  a  vehement 
suspicion  that  there  was  some  shuffling  between  Mr. 
Shute  and  the  register  in  entering  some  orders,  which 
afterwards  I  did  distaste. 

To  the  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
Sir  Thomas  Monk's  canse  he  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Holmes, 
1 1 0/.  but  this  was  three*quarters  of  a  year  after  the 
suit  was  ended :" 

I  confess  it  to  be  tnie,  that  I  received '100  pieces; 
bat  it  was  long  after  the  suit  ended,  as  is  contained 
in  the  charge. 

To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
the  cause  between  Sir  John  Trevor  and  Ascue,  he 
received  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Trevor  100/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  at  new 
year's  tide  100/.  from  Sir  John  Trevor;  and,  because 
it  came  as  a  new  year's  gif^,  I  neglected  to  inquire 
whether  the  cause  was  ended  or  depending;  but 
since  I  find,  that  though  the  cause  was  then  dis- 
missed to  a  trial  at  law,  yet  the  equity  is  reserved, 
so  as  it  was  in  that  kind  pendente  lite. 

To  the  seventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"In  the  cause  between  Holman  and  Young,  he  re- 
ceived of  Young  100/.  after  the  decree  made  for  him :" 

1  confess  and  declare,  that,  as  I  remember,  a  good 
while  after  the  cause  ended,  I  received  100/.  either 
by  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  or  from  Young  himself; 
but  whereas  I  have  understood  that  there  was  some 
money  given  by  Holman  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  to 
that  certainly  I  was  never  made  privy. 

To  the  eighth  article  of  the  charge,  "  In  the 
cause  between  Fisher  and  Wrenham,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, after  the  decree  passed,  received  a  suit  of 
hangings  worth  one  hundred  and  threescore  pounds 
and  better,  which  Fisher  gave  him  by  advice  of  Mr. 
Shute :" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  time  after  the 
decree  passed,  I  being  at  that  time  upon  remove  to 
York-house,  I  did  receive  a  suit  of  hangings  of  the 
value,  I  think,  mentioned  in  the  charge,  by  Mr. 
Sbote,  as  from  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  towards  the  fur- 
nishing of  my  house,  as  some  others,  that  were  no 
ways  suitors,  did  present  me  with  the  like  about  that 
time. 

To  the  ninth  article  of  the  charge,  **  In  the  cause 
between  Kennedy  and  Vanlore,  he  received  a  rich 
cabinet  from  Kennedy,  prised  at  800/." 

J  confess  and  declare,  that  such  a  cabinet  was 


brought  to  my  house,  though  nothing  near  half  the 
value  ;  and  that  I  said  to  him  that  brought  it,  that  1 
came  to  view  it,  and  not  to  receive  it;  and  gave 
commandment  that  it  should  be  carried  back  ;  and 
was  offended  when  I  heard  it  was  not :  and  some 
year  and  half  after,  as  I  remember,  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy having  all  that  time  refused  to  take  it  away,  as 
I  am  told  by  my  servants,  I  was  petitioned  by  one 
Pinkney  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  that 
he  stood  engaged  for  the  money  that  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy paid  for  it :  and  thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedy 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  servant  Sherborne,  with  his 
own  hand,  desiring  I  would  not  do  him  that  disgrace, 
as  to  return  that  gift  back,  much  less  to  put  it  into 
a  wrong  hand :  and  so  it  remains  yet  ready  to  be 
returned  to  whom  your  lordships  shall  appoint 

To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  He 
borrowed  of  Vanlore  1000/.  upon  his  own  bond  at 
one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at  another  time,  upon 
his  lordship's  own  bill,  subscribed  by  Mr.  Hunt  his 
man:" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  borrowed  the  money 
in  the  article  set  down,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt ; 
and  I  remember  well  that  I  wrote  a  letter  from 
Kew,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  to  a  friend  about 
the  king ;  wherein  I  desired,  that  whereas  I  owed 
Peter  Vanlore  2000/.  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  me  so  much  out  of  his  fine,  set  upon  him 
in  the  star-chamber. 

To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
««  He  received  of  Richard  Scott  200/.  after  his  cause 
was  decreed,  but  upon  a  precedent  promise;  all 
which  was  transacted  by  Mr.  Shute  :" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  fortnight  after,  as 
I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  200/. 
as  from  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr.  Shute :  but  precedent 
promise  or  transaction  by  Mr.  Shute,  certain  I  am, 
I  knew  of  none. 

To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, "  He 
received  in  the  same  cause,  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Lenthall,  100/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  months  after,  as 
I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  100/. 
by  my  servant  Sherborne,  as  from  Sir  John  Lent- 
hall, who  was  not  in  the  adverse  party  to  Scott,  but 
a  third  person,  relieved  by  the  same  decree,  in  the 
suit  of  one  Power. 

To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  He  received  of  Mr.  Worth  100/.  in  respect  of  the 
cause  between  him  and  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring:" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  this  cause  being  a  cause 
for  inheritance  of  good  value,  was  ended  by  my  ar- 
bitrament, and  consent  of  parties,  and  so  a  decree 
passed  of  course ;  and  some  months  after  the  cause 
was  ended,  the  100/.  mentioned  in  the  said  article, 
was  delivered  to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt 

To  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  He  received  of  Sir  Ralph  Hansbye,  having  a  cause 
depending  before  him,  500/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one  as  I  remember  for  the  inheritance,  and  the  other 
for  the  goods  and  chattels,  but  all  upon  one  bill : 
and  some  good  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before 
the  second,  the  said  500/.  was  delivered  unto  me  by 
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Mr.  Toby  Matthew ;  so  as  I  cannot  deny  but  it  was, 
upon  the  matter,  pendente  Hie, 

To  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  William  Compton  being  to  have  an  extent  for  a 
debt  of  1200/.  the  lord  chancellor  stayed  it,  and 
wrote  his  letter,  upon  which,  part  of  the  debt  was 
paid  presently,  and  part  at  a  future  day ;  the  lord 
chancellor  hereupon  sends  to  borrow  500/.  and  be- 
cause Compton  was  to  pay  400/.  to  one  Huxley,  his 
lordship  requires  Huxley  to  forbear  six  months;  and 
thereupon  obtains  the  money  from  Compton :  the 
money  being  unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley 
and  Compton  in  chancery,  where  his  lordship  de- 
crees Compton  to  pay  Huxley  the  debt,  with  damage 
and  costs,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands ;" 

I  do  declare  that  in  my  conscience  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  a  noble- 
man, by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser;  the 
money  was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton  upon  bond 
with  interest,  and  the  message  to  Huxley  was  only 
to  entreat  him  to  give  Compton  a  longer  day,  and  in 
no  sort  to  make  me  a  debtor  or  responsible  to  Hux- 
ley ;  and  therefore,  though  I  was  not  ready  to  pay 
Compton  his  money,  as  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  done,  save  only  100/.  which  is  paid,  I  could 
not  deny  justice  to  Huxley  in  as  ample  manner  as 
if  nothing  had  been  between  Compton  and  I ;  but  if 
Compton  hath  been  damnified  in  my  respect,  I  am 
to  consider  it  to  Compton. 

To  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Sir  William  Bronker  and 
Awbrey,  the  lord  chancellor  received  from  Awbrey 
100/." 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  the  money  was 
given  and  received,  but  the  manner  of  it  I  leave  to 
the  witnesses. 

To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  lord  Montague's  cause,  he  received  from 
the  lord  Montague  600  or  700/.  and  more  was  to 
be  paid  at  the  ending  of  the  cause :" 

I  confess  and  declare  there  was-  money  given,  and, 
as  I  remember,  to  Mr.  Bevis  Thelwall,  to  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  article,  after  the  cause  was  decreed ; 
but  I  cannot  say  it  was  ended :  for  there  have  been 
many  orders  since,  caused  by  Sir  Francis  Inglefield's 
contempts ;  and  I  do  remember,  that  when  Thelwal 
brought  the  money,  he  said  that  my  lord  would  be 
yet  farther  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet ; 
to  which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

To  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunch,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Dunch  200/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thelwall  to  Hatcher  my  servant  for  me,  as  I 
think,  some  time  after  the  decree;  but  I  cannot 
precisely  inform  myself  of  the  time. 

To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacoke,  he 
received  from  Reynell  200/.  and  a  diamond  ring 
worth  500  or  600/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hunt 
delivered  me  200/.  from  Sir  George  Raynell,  my 
near  ally,  to  be  bestowed  upon  furniture  of  my  house ; 


adding  farther,  that  he  bad  received  divers  former 
favours  from  roe ;  and  this  was,  as  I  verily  think, 
before  any  suit  begun :  the  ring  was  cerUduly  re- 
ceived pendente  Nte;  and  though  it  were  at  new 
year's  tide,  it  was  too  great  a  value  for  a  new  year's 
gift ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  nothing  near  the  vahte 
mentioned  in  the  article. 

To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  That  he  took  of  Peacoke  100/.  withoat  interest, 
security,  or  time  of  payment :" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  of  Mr.  Pea- 
coke 100/.  at  Dorset-house,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  as  a  present ;  at  which  time  no  tnit  was 
begun ;  and  at  the  summer  after,  I  sent  mj  then 
servant  Lister  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  my  good  friend  and 
neighbour  at  St  Albans,  to  use  his  means  with  Mr. 
Peacoke,  who  was  accounted  a  moneyed  man*  for 
the  borrowing  of  500/.  and  after  by  my  aervant 
Hatcher  for  borrowing  of  500/.  more,  which  Mr. 
Rolfe  procured ;  and  told  me  at  both  times,  it  shoald 
be  without  interest,  script,  or  note,  and  that  I  should 
take  my  own  time  for  payment  of  it 

To  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Smithwicke  and  Wichc,  be 
received  from  Smithwicke  200/.  which  was  repaid:" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  did, 
upon  his  account,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines 
upon  original  writs,  charge  himself  with  200/,  Cur- 
merly  received  of  Smithwicke;  which,  after  that  I 
had  understood  the  nature  of  it,  I  ordered  him  to 
repay,  and  to  defalke  it  out  of  his  accounts. 

To  the  two  and  twentieth  article  of  the  charge, 
namely,  "  In  the  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  he 
received  money  from  Ruswell,  but  it  is  not  certain 
how  much : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  money  from 
my  servant  Hunt,  as  from  Mr.  Ruswell,  in  a  pnxse ; 
and  whereas  the  sum  in  the  article  being  indefinite, 
I  confess  [it]  to  be  300  or  400/.  and  it  waa  about 
some  months  after  the  cause  was  decreed :  in  which 
decree  I  was  assisted  by  two  of  the  judges. 

To  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  charge,  namely. 
**  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord  chancellor 
received  from  Barker  700/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  sum  mentioned  ta 
the  article  was  received  from  Mr.  Barker  some  time 
after  the  decree  past. 

To  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty^sixth 
articles  of  the  charge,  namely.  The  twenty-fooith, 
"  There  being  a  reference  from  his  Majesty  to  his 
lordship  of  a  business  between  the  grocers  aiul  the 
apothecaries,  the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the 
grocers  200/."  The  twenty-fifth  article,  ••  In  the 
same  cause,  he  received  of  the  apothecariea,  that 
stood  with  the  grocers,  a  taster  of  gold  worth  between 
400  and  500/.  and  a  present  of  ambergreaae,'*  And 
the  twenty.sixth  article,  "  He  received  of  a  new 
company  of  apothecaries,  that  stood  againat  the 
grocers,  100/." 

To  these  I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  aevesml 
sums  from  the  three  parties  were  received;  and  Isr 
that  it  was  no  judicial  business,  but  a  cumoard  of 
composition  between  the  parties,  and  that  m  I 
thought  all  had  received  good,  and  th^  wta  aD 
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three  common  purses,  I  thought  it  the  less  matter  to 
frceive  that  which  they  Tolontarily  presented ;  for  if 
I  had  taken  it  in  the  nature  of  a  corrupt  bribe,  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  needs 
be  put  to  account  to  the  three  several  companies. 

To  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  charge, 
namely,  "  He  took  of  the  French  merchants  1000/. 
to  constrain  the  vintners  of  London  to  take  from  them 
1500  tuns  of  wine  *,  to  accomplish  which,  he  used 
Tery  indirect  means,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  au- 
thorityy  without  bill  or  suit  depending,  terrifying  the 
vintners  by  threats,  and  by  imprisonments  of  their 
persons,  to  buy  wines  whereof  they  had  no  need, 
nor  use,  at  higher  rates  than  they  were  vendible  :" 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
did  deal  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  French  Company ; 
informing  me,  that  the  vintners  by  combination 
would  not  take  off  their  wines  at  any  reasonable 
prices ;  that  it  would  destroy  their  trade,  and  stay 
their  voyage  for  that  year ;  and  that  it  was  a  fair 
business,  and  concerned  the  state  ;  and  he  doubted 
not  bat  I  should  receive  thanks  from  the  king,  and 
honour  by  it ;  and  that  they  would  gratify  me  with 
a  thousand  pounds  for  my  travail  in  it :  whereupon 
I  treated  between  them  by  way  of  persuasion ;  and 
to  prevent  any  compulsory  suit,  propounding  such  a 
price  as  the  vintners  might  be  gainers  6/.  in  a  tun 
as  it  was  then  maintained  unto  me.  And  after  the 
merchants  petitioning  to  the  king,  and  his  Majesty 
recommending  this  business  unto  me,  as  a  business 
that  concerns  hts  customs  and  the  navy,  I  dealt  more 
eaniestly  and  peremptorily  in  it;  and,  as  I  think, 
restrained  in  the  messenger's  hand  for  a  day  or  two 
some  that  were  the  most  stiff;  and  afterwards  the 
merchants  presented  me  with  1000/.  out  of  their 
common  purse,  and  acknowledging  themselves  that 
I  had  kept  them  from  a  kind  of  ruin,  and  still  main- 
taining to  me,  that  the  vintners,  if  they  were  not 
insatiably  minded,  had  a  very  competent  gain :  this 
is  the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  it  there  appears 
tome. 

To  the  twenty-eighth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  The  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way  to  great  ex- 
actions by  his  servants,  both  in  respect  of  private 
•eals,  and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  injunctions : " 

I  confess  it  was  a  great  fault  of  neglect  in  me  that 
I  looked  no  better  to  my  servants. 

This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  lordships, 
with  a  sincere  mind,  humbly  craving  that  if  there 
thould  be  any  mistake,  your  lordships  would  impute 
it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to  any  desire  of  mine 
to  obscure  truth,  or  palliate  any  thing ;  for  I  do  now 
again  confess,  that  in  the  points  charged  upon  me, 
though  they  should  be  taken,  as  myself  declared 
them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  neg- 
lect, for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  submit  my- 
self to  the  judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  of  the 
court. 

For  extenuation  I  will  use  none  concerning  the 
matters  themselves ;  only  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ihips,  out  of  your  nobleness,  to  cast  your  eyes  of 
compassion  upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was  never 
not«l  for  any  avaricious  man  ;  and  the  apostle  saith, 


that  **  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  I  hope 
also  that  your  lordships  do  rather  find  me  in  a  state 
of  grace,  for  that  in  all  these  particulars  there  are 
few  or  none  that  are  not  almost  two  years  old ; 
whereas  those  that  have  a  habit  of  corruption  do 
commonly  wax  worse :  so  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  prepare  me  by  precedent  degrees  of  amendment 
to  my  present  penitency  ;  and  for  my  estate,  it  is  so 
mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now  chiefly  to  satisfy 
my  debts. 

And  so  fearing  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  too 
long,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  suit  unto  you, 
that  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sentence,  your  sen- 
tence may  not  be  heavy  to  my  ruin,  but  gracious  and 
mixt  with  mercy;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  you 
would  be  noble  intercessors  for  me  to  his  Majesty 
likewise  for  his  grace  and  favour. 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant  and  suppliant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  CANC. 

Thb  lords  having  heard  this  confession  and  sub- 
mission read,  these  lords  undernamed,  namely,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain;  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  the  lord  Wentworth,  the  lord  Cromwell, 
the  lord  Sheffield,  the  lord  North,  the  lord  Chandos, 
the  lord  Hunsdon,  were  sent  to  him  the  said  lord 
chancellor,  and  showed  him  the  said  confession,  and 
told  him,  that  the  lords  do  conceive  it  to  be  an  in- 
genuous and  fiill  confession :  and  demanded  of  him, 
whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  is  subscribed  to 
the  same,  and  whether  he  vrill  stand  to  it  or  no ; 
unto  which  the  said  lord  chancellor  answered, 
namely, 

"  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart :  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reed." 

The  which  answer  being  reported  to  the  house, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  house,  to  move  his  Majesty  to 
sequester  the  seal;  and  the  lords  entreated  the 
prince's  Highness,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
move  the  king :  whereunto  his  Highness  condescend- 
ed ;  and  the  same  lords,  which  went  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  lord  chancellor's  hand,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  prince  to  the  king,  with 
some  other  lords  added :  and  his  Majesty  did  not 
only  sequester  the  seal,  but  awarded  a  new  commis- 
sion unto  the  lord  chief  justice  to  execute  the  place 
of  the  chancellor  or  lord  keeper. 

Parliament,  dat.  primo  Matt,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  second  of  May  the  said  commission  being  read, 
their  lordships  agreed  to  proceed  to  sentence  the 
lord  chancellor  to-morrow  morning ;  wherefore  the 
gentleman  usher,  and  Serjeant  at  arms,  attendants 
on  the  upper  house,  were  commanded  to  go  and 
summon  him  the  said  lord  chancellor  to  appear  in 
person  before  their  lordships  to-morrow  morning  by 
nine  of  the  clock ;  and  the  said  seijeant  was  com- 
manded to  take  his  mace  with  him,  and  to  show  it 
unto  his  lordship  at  the  said  summons :  but  they 
found  him  sick  in  bed,  and  being  summoned,  he  an- 
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swercd  that  he  was  sick,  and  protested  that  he 
feigned  not  this  for  any  excuse ;  for  if  he  had  been 
well  he  would  willingly  have  come. 

The  lords  resolved  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
against  the  said  lord  chancellor ;  and  therefore,  on 
Thursday  the  third  day  of  May,  their  lordships  sent 
their  message  unto  the  commons  to  this  purpose, 
namely,  That  the  lords  are  ready  to  give  judgment 
against  the  lord  viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  chancellor, 
if  they  with  their  speaker  will  come  to  demand  it 
And  the  commons  being  come,  the  speaker  came  to 
the  bar,  and  making  three  low  obeisances,  said : 

"  The  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  have  made  com- 
plaints unto  your  lordships  of  many  exorbitant  of- 
fences of  bribery  and  corruption  committed  by  the 
lord  chancellor ;  we  understand  that  your  lordships 
are  ready  to  give  judgment  upon  him  for  the  same ; 
wherefore  I  their  speaker,  in  their  name,  do  hum- 
bly demand,  and  pray  judgment  against  him  the 
lord  chancellor,  as  the  nature  of  his  offence  and  de- 
merits do  require." 

The  lord  chief  justice  answered, 


"  Mr.  Speaker, 

**  Upon  complaint  of  the  commons  against  the 
viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  chancellor,  this  high  covt 
hath  hereby,  and  by  his  own  confession,  foood  hia 
guilty  of  the  crimes  and  corrupdons  complained  of 
by  the  commons,  and  of  sundry  other  crimes  and 
corruptions  of  the  like  nature. 

*'  And  therefore  this  high  court,  having  first  ioi- 
moned  him  to  attend,  and  having  his  exeoae  of  doc 
attending  by  reason  of  infirmity  and  sickneM,  which. 
he  protested,  was  not  feigned,  or  else  he  woeld 
most  willingly  have  attended;  doth  nererthelpM 
think  fit  to  proceed  to  judgment ;  and  therefore  thit 
high  court  doth  adjudge, 

"  I.  That  the  lord  Tiscoont  St   Albni,  M 
chancellor  of  England,  shall  undergo  fine  aad 
ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
"II.  That  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tewer 

during  the  king's  pleasure. 
"  III.  That  he  shall  for  ever  be  imcapable  of 
any   ofllce,   place,   or  employment,  in  the 
state  or  commonwealth. 
"  IV.  That  he  shall  never  sit  in  pariiameiit,  wr 

come  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
**  This  is  the  judgment  and  resdutica  of  tfais 
high  court." 
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KING    HENRY    THE    SEVENTH. 


TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE  CHARLES, 
fbdice  <a  walb8,  duke  of  ooenwall,  emll  of  chb8tee,  etc. 

It  but  please  tour  biohnxss, 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  Highness,  I  have  endeavottred  to  johonour  tojhp  memory  of 
the  last  king  of  England,  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king  your  father  and  yourself;  and  was  that  king  to 
wbom  both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer :  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  consummate,  and  that  of  the 
kingdoms  by  him  began :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it.  For  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  excellent  king ; 
and  yet  the  times  were  rough  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it  is  with  times,  a^At 
is  with  ways :  some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hiU,  and  some  are  more  flat  and  plain ;  and  the  one  is 
better  for  the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I^  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well 
as  I  could,  sitting  so  far  ofl*,  and  having  no  better  light.  It  is  true  your  Highness  hath  a  living  pattern. 
Incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father :  but  it  is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  one  of  these  ancient  pieces. 
God  preserve  your  Highness. 

Your  Highness's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

FRANCIS  ST.  ALBAN. 


After  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  king 
in  fact  only,  but  tyrant  both  in  title  and  regiment, 
and  so  commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times 
since,  was  by  the  Divine  revenge  favouring  the  de- 
sign of  an  exiled  man,  overthrown  and  slain  at 
Bos  worth-field;  there  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  thenceforth  styled  Henry  the 
seventh.  The  king  immediately  after  the  victory, 
as  one  that  had  been,  bred  under  a  devout  mother, 
and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  observer  of  religious 
forms,  caused  **  Te  Deum  laudarous  "  to  be  solemnly 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  upon  the 
place,  and  was  himself  with  general  applause  and 
great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of  military  election  or 
recognition,  saluted  king.  Meanwhile  the  body 
of  Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  reproaches, 
the  dirtges  and  obsequies  of  the  common  people 
towards  tyrants,  was  obscurely  buried.  For  though 
the   king  of  his  nobleness  gave  charge  unto  the 


friars  of  Leicester  to  see  an  honourable  interment  to 
be  given  to  it,  yet  the  religious  people  themselves, 
being  not  free  from  the  humours  of  the  vulgar, 
neglected  it;  wherein  nevertheless  they  did  not 
then  incur  any  man's  blame  or  censure :  no  man 
thinking  any  ignominy  or  contumely  unworthy  of 
him  that  had  been  the  executioner  of  king  Henry 
the  sixth,  that  innocent  prince,  with  his  own  hands ; 
the  contriver  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
his  brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  one 
of  them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the 
other  in  the  future,  fAUing  of  him ;  and  vehemently 
suspected  to  have  been  the  impoisoner  of  his  wife, 
thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed,  for  a  marriage  with- 
in the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  he  were  a 
prince  in  military  virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation,  and  likewise  a  good 
law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common 
people ;    yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides,  in  the 
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opinion  of  all  men,  weighed  down  his  virtues  and 
merits  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men,  even  those 

^  virtues  themselves  were  conceived  to  be  rather  feign- 
ed  and  affected  things  to  serve  his  ambition,  than 
true  quahties  ingenerate  in  his  judgment  or  nature* 
And  therefore  it  was  noted  by  men  of  great  under- 
standing, who  seeing  his  after-acts,  looked  back 
upon  his  former  proceedings,  that  even  in  the  time 
of  king  Edward  his  brother  he  was  not  without 
secret  trains  and  mines  to  turn  envy  and  hatred 
upon  his  brother's  government ;  as  having  an  ex- 
pectation and  a  kin4^f  divination,  that  the  king,  by 
reason  of  his  many  disorders,  could  not  be  of  long 
life,  but  was  like  to  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years ; 
and  then  he  knew  well,  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  from 
the  place  of  a  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
to  the  crown.  And  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of 
ambjtion  it  sprung,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of 
peacethat  passed  between  Edward  the  fourth  and 
Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  concluded  bv  in- 
terview  of  both  kings  at  Piqueny.  as  upon  all  other 
occasions,\Richard,  then  duke  of  Gloucester,  stood 
ever  upon  the  side  of  honour,  raising  his  own  repu- 
*  tation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother, 
and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  of  the  nobles 
and  soldiers,  upon  himself ;  as  if  the  king,  by  his 
voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  become 
effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour  and  reason 
of  state  than  was  fit  for  a  king.  And  as  for  the 
politic  and  wholesome  laws  which  were  enacted  io 

V  his  time,  they  were  interpreted  to  be  but  the  brokage 
of  an  U8ur|>er,  thereby  to  woo  and  win  the  l^earTJ  of 
the  people,  as  being  co^i^ffim^^  to  himftflf,  that  t>ii> 
true  obligations  of  sovereignty  in  him  failed,  and 
were  wanting^  Bui  king '  Henry,  in  the  very  en- 
trance  of  his  reign,  and  the  instant  of  time  when 
the  kingdom  was  cast  into  his  arms,  met  with  a 
point  of  great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to  solve,  able  to 
trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  king  in  the  newness 
of  his  estate ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it 
could  not  endure  a  deliberation,  but  must  be  at  once 
dehberated  and  determined.  There  were  fallen  to 
his  lot,  and  concurrent  in  his  person,  three  several 
titles  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  of 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  by  precedent  pact 
with  the  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry. 
The  second,  the  ancient  and  long  disputed  title 
both  by  plea  and  arms,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
to  which  he  was  inheritor  in  his  own  person.  The 
third,  the  title  of  the  sword  or  conquest,  for  that  he 
came  in  by  victory  of  battle,  and  that  the  king  in 
possession  was  slain  in  the  field.  The  first  of  these 
was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  contentment  to 
the  people,  who  by  two  and  twenty  years'  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  fourth  had  been  fiilly  made  capable 
of  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  the  white  rose,  or 
house  of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and  plausible  reign 
of  the  same  king  towards  his  latter  time,  were  be- 
come affectionate  to  that  line.  But  then  it  lay  plain 
before  his  eyes,  that  if  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he 
could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  ma- 
trimonial than  a  regal  power ;  the  right  remaining 
in  his  queen,  upon  whose  decease,  either  with  issue 
or  without  issue,  he  was  to  give  place  and  be  re- 


moved. And  though  he  should  obtain  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew  there  was  a  vesy 
great  difference  between  a  king  that  boldeth  his 
crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and  one  that  holdeth  it 
originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and  descent  of  blood. 
Neither  wanted  there  even  at  that  time  secret  n^ 
mours  and  whisperings,  which  afterwards  gathered 
strength  and  turned  to  great  troubles,  that  the  two 
young  sons  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  or  one  of  them, 
which  were  said  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were 
not  indeed  murdered,  but  conveyed  secretly  away, 
and  were  yet  living :  which,  if  it  had  been  tnx. 
had  prevented  the  title  of  the  lady  Elisabeth.  Go 
the  other  side,  if  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  inherent  in  his  person,  he  knevr 
it  was  a  title  condemned  by  parliament,  and  gene- 
rally prejudged  iii  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm, 
and  that  it  tended  directly  to  the  disinherisoii  of  the 
line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  if  he  should  have  no  issue  by  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  which  should  be  descendants  of  (he 
double  line,  then  the  ancient  flames  of  discord  and 
intestine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of  both  hoiura, 
would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 
Stanley,  after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Richard 
wore  in  the  battle,  and  was  found  amongst  the  spoilt, 
upon  king  Henry's  head,  as  if  there  were  his  chief 
title ;  yet  he  remembered  well  upon  what  conditions 
and  agreements  he  was  brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim 
as  conqueror,  was  to  put  as  well  his  own  party » as  the 
rest,  into  terror  and  fear ;  as  that  which  gwfc  him 
power  of  disannulling  of  laws,  and  disposing  of  men's 
fortunes  and  estates,  and  thy  like  points  of  absolute 
power,  being  in  themselves  so  harsh  and  odious,  a« 
that  William  himself,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror, 
howsoever  he  used  and  exercised  the  power  of  a 
conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  he  forbore 
to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning,  but  mixed  it 
with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the  will 
and  designation  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  (he 
king,  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  presenlH 
cast  the  die  ;  and  the  inconveniences  appearing  nnlo 
him  on  all  parts,  and  knowing  there  could  not  be 
any  interreign,  or  suspension  of  title,  and  prefcrfing 
his  affection  to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  Hkin^ 
that  title  best  which  made  him  independent ;  and 
being  in  his  nature  and  constitution  uf  mind  not 
very  apprehensive  or  forecasting  of  future  evrnti 
afar  off,  but  an  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day ; 
resolved  to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the 
main,  and  to  use  the  other  two,  that  of  marria^, 
and  that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one  to  ap- 
pease secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down 
open  murmur  and  dispute  :  not  forgetting  that  ttic 
same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formerly  m&intained  a 
possession  of  three  descents  in  the  crown  $  ttsd 
might  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not  roML  m 
the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  last 
Whereupon  the  king  presently  that  very  dmy^  I 
the  two  and  twentieth  of  August,  assumed  tW  VlA 
of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  mentiaii  of  V* 
lady  Elizabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation  th«mmiek     h 
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which  course  he  ever  after  persisted :  which  did  spin 
him  a  thread  of  roanj  seditions  and  tronbles.  The 
king,  full  of  these  thoughts,  before  his  departure 
from  Leicester,  despatched  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
to  the  cAstle  of  Sheriff-Hutton  in  Yorkshire,  where 
were  kept  in  safe  custody,  by  king  Richard's  com- 
miuidment,  both  the  lady  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  king 
Edward,  and  Edward  Plantagener,  son  and  heir  to 
George,  duke  of  Clarence.  This  Edward  was  by  the 
king's  warrant  delivered  from  the  constable  of  the 
castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Willoughby :  and 
by  him  with  all  safety  and  diligence  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  shut  up  close  pri- 
soner. Which  act  of  ihe  king's,  being  an  act  merely 
of  policy  and  power,  'proceeded  not  so  much  from 
any  apprehension  ll^  had  of  Doctor  Shaw's  tale  at 
Paul's  cross  for  the.  bastarding  of  Edward  the 
fourth's  issues,  in  which  case  this  young  gentleman 
was  to  succeed,  for  that  fable  was  ever  exploded,  but 
apon  a  settled  disposition  to  depress  all  eminent 
persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein  still  the  king 
out  of  strength  of  will,  or  weakness  of  judgment,  did 
uae  to  show  a  little  more  of  the  party  than  of  the  king. 

Por'the  lady  Elisabeth,  she  received  also  a  direc- 
tion to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to  London, 
and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen  dowager  her'' 
mother ;  which  accordingly  she  soon  after  did,  ac- 
companied with  ntany  noblemen  and  ladies  of  ho- 
nour. In  the  mean  season  the  king  set  forward 
by  easy  journeys  to  the  city  of  London,  receiving  the 
acclamations  and  applauses  of  the  people  as  he  went, 
which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might 
well  appear  in  the  very  demonstrations  and  fulness 
of  the  cry.  For  they  thought  generally^  that  he 
wraa  a  prince,  as  ordained  and  sent  down  from  heaven, 
to  unite  and_put  to  an  end  the  long  dissensions  of 
the  two  houses;  which  although  they  had  had,  in  the 
times  of  Henr>^  the  fourth,  Henry  the  fifth,  and  a 
part  of  Henry  the  sixth,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
times  of  Edward  the  fourth  on  the  other,  lucid  in- 
tervals and  happy  pauses;  yet  they  did  ever  hang 
over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  fotth  into  new 
l5erturHatIons  and  calamities.  And  as  his  victory 
gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purpose  of  marriage  with 
the  lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  heart ;  so  that  both 
knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not  igno- 
rant of  (he  affections" and  tears  of  the  people,  to  qis- 
pe rse'  tlie  conceii  and  terror  or  a  con^u^^T,  hftd  given 
order,  that  there  should  l>e  noming  m  nis  journey 
like  unTo  a  warlike  march  or  manner ;  but  rather 
like  unto  the  progress  of  a  King  in  t'ull  peace  and 
aaaorance. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had 
also  obtained  the  victory  upon  a  Saturday ;  which  day 
of  the  week,  first  upon  an  observation,  and  after 
upon  memory  and  fancy,  he  accounted  and  chose 
BM  a  day  prosperous  unto  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  received  him 
at  Shoreditch  ;  whence  with  great  and  honourable 
attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen,  and  ]>erson8  of 
quality,  he  entered  the  city ;  himself  not  being  on 
horseback,  or  iir  any  open  chair  or  throne,  but  in  a 
close  chariot,  as  one  that  having  been  sometimes  an 


enemy  to  the  whole  state,  and  a  proscribed  person, 
chose  rather  to  keep  state,  and  strike  a  reverence 
into  the  people,  than  to  fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  first  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where,  not 
meaning  that  the  people  should  forget  too  soon  that 
he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertory  of  his 
standards,  and  had  orisons  and  "  Te  Deum  "  again 
sung;  and  went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in  the 
bishop  of  London's  palace,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  his  council 
and  other  principal  persons,  in  presence  of  whom  he 
did  renew  again  his  promise  to  marry  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth.  This  he  did  the  rather,  because  having  . 
at  his  coming  out  of  Britain  given  artificially,  for  ^^ 
serving  his  own  turn,  some  hopes,  in  case  he  ob- 
tained the  kingdom,  to  marry  Anne,  inheritress  to 
the  duchy  of  Britain,  whom  Charles  the  eighth  of 
Prance  soon  after  married,  it  bred  some  doubt  and 
suspicion  amongst  divers  that  he  was  not  sincere,  or 
at  least  not  fixed  in  going  on  with  the  match  of 
England  so  much  desired:  which  conceit  also, 
though  it  were  but  talk  and  discourse,  did  much 
aflaict  the  poor  lady  Elizabeth  herself.  But  how- 
soever he  both  truly  intended  it,  and  desired  it,  and 
desired  also  it  should  be  so  believed,  the  better  to 
extinguish  envy  and  contradiction  to  his  other  pur- 
poses, yet  was  he  resolved  in  himself  not  to  proceed 
to  the  consummation  thereof,  till  his  coronation  and 
a  parliament  were  past  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coro- 
nation of  himself  and  his  queen  might  give  any 
countenance  of  participation  of  title ;  the  other,  lest 
in  the  entailing  of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  by  parliament,  the  votes  of  the  par- 
liament might  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  there  began  and  reigned  in  the  city,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  then  new : 
which  by  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof  they 
called  the  sweating  sickness.  This  disease  had  a 
swift  course,  both  in  the  sick  body,  and  in  the  time 
and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof;  for  they  that  were 
taken  with  it,  upon  four  and  twenty  hours  escaping, 
were  thought  almost  assured.  And  as  to  the  time 
.of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the  disease  ere  it  ceased; 
it  began  about  the  one^and  twentieth  of  Septemb^, 
and  cleared  up  before  the  end  of  October,  insomuch 
as  it  was  no  hinderance  to  the  king's  coronation, 
which  was  the  last  of  October;  nor,  which  was 
more,  to  the  holding  of  the  parliament,  which  began 
but  seven  days  after.  It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  but, 
as  it  seemeth,  not  seated  in  the  veins  or  humours, 
for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or 
livid  spots,  or  the  like,  the  mass  of  the  body  being 
not  tainted ;  only  a  malign  vapour  flew  to  the  heart, 
and  seized  the  vital  spirits;  which  stirred  nature  to 
strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme  sweat.  And  it 
appeared  by  experience,  that  this  disease  was  rather 
a  surprise  of  nature  than  obstinate  to  remedies,  if  it 
were  in  time  looked  unto.  For  if  the  patient  were  kept 
in  an  equal  temper,  both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink, 
moderately  warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby 
nature's  work  were  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor 
turned  back  by  cold,  he  commonly  recovered.  But 
infinite  persons  died  suddenly  of  it,  before  the  man- 
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ner  of  the  cure  and  attendance  was  known.  It  was 
conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease,  but  to  pro* 
ceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution  of  the  air, 


cemed  the  entailing  of  the  erown,  more  than  tbx 
he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that  he  voaU  iwt  n- 
^ure  any  mention  of  the  lady  Elizabeth^ 


gathered  by  the  predispositions  of  seasons ;  and  thW   the  nature  of  special  entail,  he  eacxied  it  ochervi»^ 


speedy  cessation  declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  eve,  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
cardinal ;  and  from  Lambeth  went  by  land  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow  after  he  made 
twelve  knights  bannerets.  But  for  creations  he  dis- 
pensed them  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  notwith- 
standing a  field  so  lately  fought,  and  a  coronation  so 
near  at  hand,  he  only  created  three  :  Jasper,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  was  created  duke  of* 
Bedford  ;  Thomas,  the  lord  Stanley,  the  king's 
father-in-law,  earl  of  Derby  ;  and  Edward  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devon ;  though  the  king  had  then  neverthe- 
less a  purpose  in  himself  to  make  more  in  time  of 
parliament;  bearing  a  wise  and  decent  respect  to 
distribute  his  creations,  some  to  honour  his  corona- 
tion, and  some  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon  the 
thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1485;  at  which  time  Innocent  the  eighth  was  pope 
of  Rome  ;  Frederick  the  third  emperor  of  Almain ; 
and  Maximilian  his  son  newly  chosen  king  of  the 
Romans ;  Charles  the  eighth  king  of  France  ;  Fer- 
dinando  and  Isabella  kings  of  Spain ;  and  James  the 
third  king  of  Scotland :  with  all  which  kings  and 
states  the  king  was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and 
dimity.  At  which  day  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon 
liis  head  had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  in- 
stitute, for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain  to  attend  him,  by  the 
name  of  yeomen  of  his  guar^  and  yet,  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignitv.jl 
after  the  imitation  of  what  he  rtad  known  abroad^ 
Ihnn  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his  own 
case,  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  ordinance 
not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  succession  for  ever 
after. 

The  seventh  of  November  the  king  held  his  par- 
liament at  Westminster,  which  he  had  summoned 
immediately  after  his  coming  to  London.     His  ends 
in  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  so  speedilyT  were 
chiefly  threej^  first,  to  procure  the  crown  to  be  en- 
tailed  upon  himself.     Next,  to  have  the  attainders 
of  all  his  party,  which  were  in  no  small  number,  re- 
versed, and  all  acts  of  hostility  by  them  done  in  his 
quarrel  remitted  and  discharged ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  to  attaint  by  parliament  the  heads  and  prin- 
cipals of  his  enemies.    The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general  par- 
^VX.     doivf\iot  being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  king 
iM>^     '^^""^^'^^"f  SQ^^^t  ^'^^^  hi<^flt  61  his  subjects 
V  ^re  7;bnscious  in  thgrnselvys  that  thev_8tand^  in  his 

danger.^ Unto  these  three  special  motives  of  a  par- 
liament was  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and  mode- 
rate prince,  made  this  judgment,  that  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  he  meant 
to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in  by  the 
sword ;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them  to  know  him 
for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately  talked  of  as 
an  enemy  or  banished  man.     F9r  that  which  con- 


with  great  wisdom  and  measure  :  for  he  did^id  | 
to  have  the  act  penned  by  way  of  dedaratioa  or  re- 
cognition of  right ;  as,  on  the  other  sule,  he  wrmieu 
to  have  it  by  new  law  or  ordtnance,  but  chcMe  nthfr 
a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establishment,  asd 
that  under  covert  and  indifferent  wonls :  ^  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rett«  remsiii.  ami 
abide  in  the  king,"  &c.  which  words  might  easily  br 
applied,  that  the  crown  should  continue  to  him :  Itf 
whether  as  having  former  right  to  it«  which  «wi 
doubtful,  or  having  it  then  in  fact  and  finiwim 
which  no  man  denied,  was  left  f&ir  to  interprcU£if« 
either  way.  And  again,*  for  the  limitatiofi  of  ifac 
entail,  he  did  not  press  it  to  go  farther  than  to  hm- 
self  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  not  speaking  nt  hs* 
right  heirs  :  but  leaving  that  to  the  law  to  <lcatfc: 
so  as  the  entail  might  seem  rather  a  persoo&l  fimm 
to  him  and  his  children,  than  a  total  disinheruen  tt 
the  house  of  York.  And  in  this  form  was  the  h» 
drawn  and  passed.  Which  statute  he  procuroi  to  ie 
confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull  the  year  fbUowio^,  wxta 
mention  nevertheless,  by  way  of  recital,  of  hia  otb^n 
titles,  both  of  descent  and  conqoe&t  So  as  siov  Uc 
wreath  of  three,  was  made  a  wreath  of  five ;  fiv  t< 
the  first  three  titles  of  the  two  housea,  or  Ihirs,  a»i 
conquest,  were  added  two  more,  the  aulhonttra  par- 
liamentary  and  papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  atiaifi> 
ders  of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them  of  aS 
offences  incident  to  his  service  and  succoar.  bad  hai 
will ;  and  acts  did  pass  accordingly.  In  the 
whereof,  exception  was  taken  to  divers  per 
the  house  of  commons,  for  that  they  were  attainlrd, 
and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to'^nre  in  far- 
liament,  being  disabled  in  tlie  highest  degree ;  aa^ 
that  it  should  be  a  great  incongroity  to  have  tktn 
to  make  laws,  who  themselves  were  nm  inlavr<l. 
The  truth  was,  that  divers  of  those,  which  had  n 
the  time  of  king  Richard  been  strongest,  and  motx 
declared  for  the  king's  party,  were  retuiDed  knig^ii 
and  burgesses  for  the  parliament ;  whether  bf  eatr 
or  recommendation  from  the  state,  or  the  voIubcbv 
inclination  of  the  people  ;  many  of  which  had  br-v 
by  Richard  the  third  attainted  by  oatIawrie«»  ev 
otherwise.  The  king  was  somewhat  troubled  wuh 
this ;  for  though  it  had  a  grave  and  speeioos  show, 
yet  it  reflected  upon  his  party.  But  wisely  not  Ao»- 
ing  himself  at  all  moved  therewith,  be  wocdd  mn$ 
understand  it  but  as  a  case  in  law,  and  wished  t\m 
judges  to  be  advised  therenp<m  ;  who  for  tbak  pm^ 
pose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  the  esiehr^MT- 
chamber,  which  is  the  coundl-ehamber  of  the  joAr'fc 
and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave  asd  h^e 
opinion  and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and  coarenroR: 
which  was,  that  the  knights  and  burgeases  attainfnJ 
by  the  course  of  law  should  forbear  lo  come  into  the 
house,  till  a  law  were  passed  for  the  rerersal  of  ihnr 
attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  mov«sl  amongst  t^ 
judges  in  their  consultation,  what  sho*Jd  be 
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for  the  king  himself  who  likewise  was  attainted  ? 
But  it  was  with  unanimous  consent  resolved,  "That 
the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops  in  blood; 
and  that  from  the  time  the  king  did  assume  the 
crown,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders 
and  corruption  of  blood  discharged."  But  neverthe- 
less, for  honour's  sake,  it  was  ordained  by  parliament, 
that  nil  records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory  or 
mention  of  the  king's  attainder,  should  be  defaced, 
cancelled,  and  taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's  enemies  there  were 
by  ^rliament  attainted,  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester, 
calling  himself  Richiu^  the  third;  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surry,  viscount  Lovel,  the  lord 
Ferrers,  the  lord  Zonch,  Richard  Ratcliffe,  William 
Catcsby,  and  many  others  of  degree  and  quality.  In 
which  bills  of  attainders,  nevertheless,  there  were 
contained  many  just  and  temperate  clauses,  savings, 
and  provisoes,  well  showing  and  fore-tokening  the 
wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  king's  spirit  of 
^oTemment.  And  for  the  pardon  of  the  rest,  that 
had  stood  against  the  king,  the  king,  upon  a  second 
advice,  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by  parliament, 
the  better,  beirig  matter  of  grace,  to  impropriate  the 
thanks  to  himself;  using  only  the  opportunity  of  a 
parliament  time,  the  better  to  disperse  it  into  the 
veins  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore  during  the  parHa- 
ment  he  published  his  royal  proclamation,  offering 
pardon  and  grace  of  restitution  to  all  such  as  had 
taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts 
against  him ;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves  to  his 
mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  him.  WJjereupon  many  came  out  of 
i^nctuary,  and  Jnaoy^morg^ape  out  M  fear,)io  less 
gnilty  than  those  that  had  taken  snncfinrry. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  the  king  thought  it  not 
aeasonable  or  fit  to  demand  any  of  his  subjects  at 
this  parliament  $  both  because  he  had  received  satis- 
faction ftoxn  them  in  matters  of  so  great  importance, 
and  because  he  could  not  remunerate  them  with  any 
general  pardon,  being  prevented  therein  by  the 
coronation  pardon  passed  immediately  before ;  but 
chiefly,  for  that  it  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what 
l«Teat  forfeitures  and  confiscations  he  had  at  that 
present  to  help  himself ;  whereby  those  casualties 
of  the  crown  might  in  reason  spare  the  purses  of 
the  subject;  especially  in  a  time  when  he  was  in 
peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Some  few  laws 
ftassed  at  that  parliament,  almost  for  form  sake : 
amongst  which  there  was  one,  to  reduce  aliens, 
lieing  made  denizens,  to  pay  strangers'  customs ;  and 
another,  to  draw  to  himself  the  seisures  and  com- 
|>osition8  of  Italians'  goods,  for  not  employment, 
being  points  of  profit  to  his  coffers,  whereof  from  the 
very  beginning  he  was  not  forgetful :  and  had  been 
more  happy  at  the  latter  end,  if  his  early  providence, 
which  kept  him  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon 
his  people,  could  likewise  have  attempered  his  nature 
therein.  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former 
creations,  the  ennoblement  or  advancement  in  no- 
bility of  a  few  others;  the  lord  Chandos  of  Britain, 
was  made  earl  of  Bnth ;  Sir  Giles  Daul>eney,  was 
mnde  lord  Daubeney  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Willonghby, 
l<ird  Brook. 


The  king  did  also  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty, 
which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  turns  in  his 
nature,  restore  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  to  Henry, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  time  of  king 
Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignities,  but  to  his  fortunes 
and  possessions,  which  were  great:  to  which  he 
was  moved  also  by  a  kind  of  gratitude,  for  that  the 
duke  was  the  man  that  moved  the  first  stone  against 
the  tyranny  of  king  Richard,  and  indeed  made  the 
king  a  bridge  to  the  crown  upon  his  own  ruins. 
Thus  the  parliament  broke  up. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  king  sent 
forth  with  money  to  redeem  the  marquis  Dorset, 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  lef^  as  his 
pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  borrowed, 
when  he  made  his  expedition  for  England.  And 
thereupon  he  took  a  fit  occasion  to  send  the  lord 
treasurer  and  master  Bray,  whom  he  used  as  coun- 
sellor, to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  requiring  of 
the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand  marks ;  but  after 
many  parleys,  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand 
pouiids ;  which  nevertheless  the  king  took  in  good 
part,  as  men  use  to  do,  that  practise  to  borrow  money 
when  they  have  no  need.  About  this  time  the  king 
called  unto  his  privy-council  John  Morton  and  Ri- 
chard Fox,  the  one  bishop  of  Ely,  the  other  bishop  of 
Exeter ;  vigilant  men,  and  seciet,  and  such  as  kept 
watch  with  him  almost  upon  all  men  else.  They 
had  been  both  versed  in  his  affairs,  before  he  came 
to  the  crown,  and  were  partakers  of  his  adverse 
fortune.  This  Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Bourchier,  he  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And 
for  Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  privy-seal, 
and  afterwards  advanced  him  by  degrees,  from  Ex-  ■* 
eter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham,  and  Inst 
to  Winchester.  For  although  the  king  loved  to  em- 
plov  and  advanqe^  bishops,  because  having  rich 
bishoprics,  they  carried  their  Reward  upon  ttintF' 
selves  ;  yet  he  old  use  to  raise  them  by  steps,  that 
he  might  not  lose  the  profit  of  the  first  frnitSj  which 
by  that  course  of  gradation  was  multiplied. 

At  last,  upon  ttie  ei^ht^entn  oc  January,  was 
solemnized  the  so  long  expected  and  so  much  de- 
sired marriage,  between  the  king  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth;  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  greater  triumph  and  demonstrations,  especially 
on  the  people's  part,  of  joy  and  gladness,  than  the 
days  either  of  his  entry  or  coronation ;  which  the 
king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true,  that 
all  his  life-time,  while  the  lady  Elizabeth  lived  with 
him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  showed  himself  no 
very  indulgent  husband  towards  her,  though  she 
was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruitful.  But  his  aversion 
towards  the  house  of  York  was  so  predominant  in 
him,  as  it  fotmd  place  not  only  in  his  wars  and  coun- 
cils, but  in  his  chamber  and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  king,  full 
of  confidence  and  assurance,  as  a  prince  that  had 
been  victorious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his 
parliament  in  all  that  he  desired,  and  had  the  ring 
of  acclamations  fresh  in  his  ears,  thought  the  rest 
of  his  reign  should  be  but  play,  and  the  enjoying  of 
a  kingdom  :  yet,  as  a  wise  and  watchful  king,  he 
would  not  neglect  any  thing  for  his  safety  ;  thinking 
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nevertheless  to  perform  all  things  now,  rather  ns  an 
exercise  than  as  a  labour.  So  he  being  truly  in- 
formed, that  the  northern  parts  were  not  only  affec- 
tionate to  the  house  of  York,  but  particularly  had 
been  devoted  to  king  Richard  the  third,  thought  it 
would  be  a  summer  well  spent  to  visit  those  parts, 
and  by  his  presence  and  application  of  himself  to 
reclaim  and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king, 
in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over- 
cast his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  years  to- 
gether full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  For 
he  was  no  sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept 
his  Easter,  but  he  received  news,  that  the  lord  Lovel, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Stafford,  who  had 
formerly  taken  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  were  de- 
parted out  o^  sanctuary,  but  to  what  place  no  man 
could  tell :  which  advertisement  the  king  despised, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  York.  At  York  there 
came  fresh  and  more  certain  advertisement,  that  the 
lord  Lovel  was  at  hand  with  a  great  power  of  men, 
and  that  the  Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  to  assail  it  The  king,  as  a  prince  of 
great  and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
with  it ;  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or 
remnant  of  Bosworth-field,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of 
the  main  party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he  was 
more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  resist  the 
rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself;  for  that  he  was 


of  her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  ^  the 
British  race,  of  which  himself  waa,  named  Afthor. 
according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  worthy  kiif 
of  the  Britains,  in  whose  acts  there  i«  truth  rnoafii 
to  make  him  famous,  besides  that  which  is  fahnjons 
The  child  was  strong  and  able,  though  be  was  hon 
in  the  eighth  month,  which  the  pbyndaaa  do 
prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  seeoed  of  the 
king's  reign,  a  strange  accident  of  state,  wbcrttjf  ike 
relations  which  we  have  are  so  naked*  as  ibef  Iflsn 
it  scarce  credible ;  not  for  the  nature  of  it,  for  ic 
hath  fallen  out  often,  but  for  the  maniKer  and  dr* 
cumstance  of  it,  especially  in  the  b^^innings.  Tbgis 
fore  we  shall  make  our  judgment  upon  tht  tfaiact 
themselves,  as  tney  gtVB  lljjfhi  uue  m  aiwtluj,  aat 
as  we  can,  dig  truth  out  of  Jbe  mjflg,  Ttieiair 
was  green  in  his  estate ;  and,  contrary  Co  bis  ors 
opinion  and  desert  both,  was  not  without 
hatred  throughout  the  realm.  The  root  of  all  ^ 
the  discountenancing  of  the  house  of  York, 
the  general  body  of  the  realm  stiQ  affected.  Tbi* 
did  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  firoa  bin 
daily  more  and  more,  especially  when  tfaey  ssv, 
that  after  his  marriage,  and  after  a  son  bora,  ibe 
king  did  nevertheless  not  so  much  as  pioi«d  o»  tltt 
coronation  of  the  queen,  not  vouchsafing  bcr  tbt 
honour  of  a  matrimonial  crown  {  for  the  corotmxun 
of  her  was  not  till  almost  two  yeaia  altert  vbeo  di^^ 


in  a  core  of  people,  whose  affections  he  suspected*^  ^^er  had  taught  him  what  to  do.    But  mocb 


But  the  action  enduring  no  delay,  he  did  speedily 
levy  and  send  against  the  lord  Lovel,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  men,  ill  armed,  but  well  assured, 
being  taken  some  few  out  of  his  own  train,  and  the 
rest  out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were 
safe  to  be  trusted,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  And  as  his  manner  was  to  send  his  par- 
dons rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gave 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all 
that  would  come  in :  which  the  duke,  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  the  lord  Lovel's  camp,  did  perform.  And 
it  fell  out  as  the  king  expected ;  the  heralds  were 
the  great  ordnance.  For  the  lord  Lovel,  upon  pro- 
clamation of  pardon,  mistrusting  his  men,  fled  into 
Lancashire,  and  lurking  for  a  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  after  sailed  over  into  Flanders  to  the 
lady  Margaret.  And  his  men,  forsaken  of  their  cap- 
tain, did  presently  submit  themselves  to  the  duke. 
The  Staffords  likewise,  and  their  forces,  hearing 
what  had  happened  to  the  lord  Lovel,  in  whose  suc- 
cess their  chief  trust  was,  despaired  and  dispersed. 
The  two  brothers  taking  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  a 
village  near  Abingdon;  which  place,  upon  view  of 
their  privilege  in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no 
sufficient  sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  ;  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  by  his 
elder  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebellion  proved 
but  a  blast,  and  the  king  having  by  this  journey 
purged  a  little  the  dregs  and  leaven  of  the  northern 
people,  that  were  liefore  in  no  good  affection 
towards  him,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  delivered 

*  The  priest's  nmme  was  William  Simoods,  and  the  yoath 
was  the  son  of an  organ-maker  in  Oxford,  as  the  priest 


when  it  was  spread  abroad,  whether  by 
the  cunning  of  malecontents,  that  the  king  bad  a 
purpose  to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  Amh 
in  the  Tower :  whose  case  was  so  nearly  paraUeM 
with  that  of  Edward  ti.e  fourth's  children,  in  respect 
of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very  place  of  tkt 
Tower,  as  it  did  refresh  and  reflect  npon  tbe  kiag  a 
most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  be  would  be  anolbcr 
king  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was  still  whim- 
pered every  where,  that  at  least  one  of  the  eliilirnt 
of  Edward  the  fourth  was  living:  which  bruit  «aj 
cunningly  fomented  by  such  as  desired  innnvatirtL 
Neither  was  the  king's  nature  and  costoma  greafly 
fit  to  disperse  these  mists,  hut  cootranwiae,  be  %ad 
a  fashion  rather  to  create  doubts  than  assaraate. 
Thus  was  fiiel  prepared  for  tbe  spark  :  the  spsk* 
that  afterwards  kindled  such  a  fire  and  comboadtfw 
was  at  the  first  contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtile  priest  called  Richard  Sinon.' 
that  lived  in  Oxford,  and  had  to  hi«  pttpil  a  hakef* 
son,  named  Lambert  Simnell,  of  the  aj»e  of  acae 
fifteen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and  well  f*v«w»<- 
not  without  some  extraordinary  dignity  and  gract«r 
aspect  It  came  into  this  priest's  faner,  hMmtc 
what  men  talked,  and  in  hope  to  raise  himvplf  ^ 
some  great  bishopric,  to  cause  this  lad  to  toM^tr- 
feit  and  personate  the  second  son  of  Edward  i^ 
fourth,  supposed  to  be  murdered ;  and  afterward,  (u 
he  changed  his  intention  in  the  manage,  th»  U«d 
Edward  Plantagenet,  then  priaooer  in  the  T«««t. 
and  accordingly  to  frame  him  and  instraet  \nn  n 
the  part  he  was  to  play.     This  is  that  which,  as  ••• 

declared  before  the  whole  coavorati'vn  of  tli«  cVtv?  ai  L*b- 
both,  Feb.  17,  I4d6w  Vide  Reg.  Mortim,  C 31    11^  SaanWt 
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tooebed  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible ;  not  that 
&  /also  person  shocdd  be  assamed  to  gain  a  kingdom, 
for  it  bath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  late  times ;  nor 
that  it  should  come  into  the  mind  of  such  an  abject 
fellow,  to  enterprise  so  great  a  matter;  fy  hi 
ggCTM;eitg  ^ft  «n[p«?time6  come  streaming  into  the  imi 
gipations  of  base  persons,  especially  when  they  are 
drunk  with  news,  and  W\X.  M  the  people.  Ant  here 
Is  til  at  whicii  halR  tio  appearance :  rhat  this  priest, 
being  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  person, 
according  to  whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his 
counterfeit,  should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  in- 
struct his  player,  either  in  gesture  and  fashions,  or 
in  recounting  past  matters  of  his  life  and  education ; 
or  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like,  any  ways 
to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  him  whom  he  was 
to  represent  For  this  lad  was  not  to  personate  one, 
that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  or 
conveyed  away  in  his  infancy,  known  to  few  ;  but  a 
youth,  that  tiU  the  age  almost  of  ten  years  had  been 
broaght  up  in  a  court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been 
upon  him.  For  king  Edward,  touched  with  remorse 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence's. death,  would 
not  indeed  restore  his  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be 
duke  of  Clarence,  but  yet  created  him  earl  of  War- 
wick, reviving  his  honour  on  the  mother's  side ;  and 
nsed  him  honourably  during  his  time,  though  Richard 
the  third  afterwards  confined  him.  So  that  it  can- 
not be,  but  that  some  great  person  that  knew  par- 
ticularly and  familiarly  Edward  Plantagenet,  had  a 
hand  in  the  business,  from  whom  the  priest  might 
take  his  aim.  That  which  is  most  probable,  out  of 
the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts,  is,  that  it  was 
the  queen  dowager,  from  whom  this  action  had  the 
principal  source  and  motion,  jr  For  certain  it  is,  she 
was  a  busy  negotiating  wonjan,  and  in  her  with- 
drawing-chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for 
the  king  against  king  Richard  the  third  been 
hatched:  which  the  king  knew,  and  remembered 
perhaps  but  too  well ;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely 
discontent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as 
the  king  handled  the  matter,  not  advanced  but  de- 
preased :  and  none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to 
prompt  and  instruct  this  stage-play,  as  she  could. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more 
was  it  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  sager 
sort  that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the 
aecnret,  that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the 
crovtni ;  but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  king;  and  that  done,  they  had  their 
several  hopes  and  ways.  That  which  doth  chiefly 
fortify  this  conjecture  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter 
brake  forth  in  any  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  king's 
firat  acts  to  cloister  the  queen  dowager  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Bermondsey,  and  to  take  away  all  her  lands 
and  estate :  and  this  by  a  close  council,  without  any 
Ir^al  proceeding,  upon  far-fetched  pretences  that  she 
had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  to 
king^  Richard,  contrary  to  promise.  Which  proceed- 
ing being  even  at  that  Hme  taxed  for  rigorous  and 
undue,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  makes  it  very  pro- 
Imble  there  was  some  greater  matter  against  her, 
which  the  king,  upon  reason  of  poHcy,  and  to  avoid 
envy,  would  not  publish.  It  is  likewise  no  small  ar- 
vou  I.  3  b 


gtmient  that  there  was  some  secret  in  it,  and  some 
suppressfng  of  examinations,  for  that  the  priest 
Simon  himself  after  he  was  taken,  was  never  brought 
to  execution ;  no  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as 
lany  clergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was 
[^nly  shut  up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
after  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the 
house  of  York,  was  slain  in  Stoke-field,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him,  he  said, 
he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself:  Simon  did 
first  instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  fourth  : 
and  this  was  at  such  a  time  as  it  was  voiced,  that 
the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantage- 
net, prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whereat  there  was  great 
murmur.  But  hearing  soon  after  a  general  bruit 
that  Plantagenet  had  escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
thereby  finding  him  so  much  beloved  amongst  the 
people,  and  such  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  the  cunning 
priest  changed  his  copy,  and  chose  now  Plantagenet 
to  be  the  subject  his  pupil  should  personate,  because 
he  was  more  in  the  present  speech  and  votes  of  the 
people ;  and  it  pieced  better,  and  followed  more  close 
and  handsomely,  upon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenet's 
escape.  But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too 
near  looking,  and  too  much  perspective  into  his  dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  here  in  England ;  he 
thought  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage- 
plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afar  off;  and  therefore 
sailed  with  his  scholar  into  Ireland,  where  the  affec- 
tion to  the  house  of  York  was  most  in  height.  Jbe 
king  had  been  a  little  improvident  in  the  matters  of  ^  . 
Ireland,  and  had  not  removeci  otjykrjW  and^rouusel"-  ^'Qa 
lors,  and  put  in  their  plftppg^  "^  '^^  ^^'^^^  intPrrpmgTgri^  Z:::^ 
persons  of  whom  he  stood  assured,  as  he  should  have 
done,  since  be  knew  the  strong^nt  oTTR^jfgugJry 
towards  the  house  of  York ;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish 
and  unsettled  state,  more  easy  to  receive  ^tem- 
pers and  mutations  than  England  was.  Butntrust- 
ingToHi^Fepniatlon  of  hfs  victories  and  successes 
in  England,  he  thought  he  should  have  time  enough 
to  extend  his  cares  afterwards  to  that  second 
kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  coming 
of  Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into  Ireland, 
all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and  sedition, 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  set  and  plotted  before- 
hand. Simon's  first  address  was  to  the  lord  Thomas 
Fitz-Gerard,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  deputy  of  Ireland ; 
before  whose  eyes  he  did  cast  such  a  mist,  by  his 
own  insinuation,  and  by  the  carriage  of  his  youth, 
that  expressed  a  natural  princely  behaviour,  as  joined 
perhaps  with  some  inward  vapours  of  ambition  and 
affection  in  the  earl's  own  mind,  left  him  fully  pos- 
sessed, that  it  was  the  true  Plantagenet  The  earl 
presently  communicated  the  matter  with  some  of  the 
nobles,  and  others  there,  at  the  first  secretly  ;  but 
finding  them  of  like  affection  to  himself,  he  suf- 
fered it  of  purpose  to  vent  and  pass  abroad  ;  because 
they  thought  it  not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had  a 
taste  of  the  people's  inchnation.  But  if  the  great 
ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  people  were  in  fury, 
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entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phantasm  with  incre- 
dible affection ;  partly,  out  of  their  great 'devotion 
to  the  house  of  York ;  partly,  out  of  a  proud  humour 
in  the  nation,  to  give  a  long  to  the  realm  of  England. 
Neither  did  the  party,  in  this  heat  of  affection,  moph 
trouble  themselves  with  the  attainder  of  George, 
duke  of  Clarence;  having  newly  learned  by  the 
king's  example,  that  attainders  do  not  interrupt  the 
conveying  of  title  to  the  crown.  And  as  for  the 
daughters  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  they  thought 
king  Richard  had  said  enough  for  them ;  and  took' 
them  to  be  but  as  of  the  king's  party,  because  they 
were  in  his  power  and  at  his  disposing.  So  that 
with  marvellous  consent  and  applause,  this  counter- 
feit Plantagenet  was  brought  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  there  saluted,  served, 
and  honoured  as  king;  the  boy  becoming  it  well, 
and  doing  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  baseness  of 
his  condition.  And  within  a  few  days  after  he  was 
proclaimed  king  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  king 
Edward  the  sixth ;  there  being  not  a  sword  drawn 
in  king  Henry  his  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpected 
accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  because  it 
struck  upon  that  string  which  ever  he  most  feared, 
as  also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place,  where 
he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  own  person  to 
suppress  it.  For  partly  through  natural  valour,  and 
partly  through  an  universal  suspicion,  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  he  was  ever  ready  to  wait  up<m  all 
his  achievements  in  person.  The  king  therefore 
first  called  his  council  together  at  the  charter-house 
at  Shine ;  which  council  was  held  with  great  se- 
cresy,  but  the  open  decrees  Uiereof,  which  presently 
came  abroad,  were  three. 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen  dowager,  for  that 
she,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with  those 
that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  king  Henry, 
had  nevertheless  delivered  her  daughters  out  of 
sanctuary  into  king  Richard's  hands,  should  be 
cloistered  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  forfeit 
all  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  then 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the  most 
public  and  notorious  manner  that  could  be  devised, 
showed  unto  the  people :  in  part  to  discharge  the 
king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and  bruit,  how  he 
had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  the  Tower;  but 
chiefly  to  make  the  people  see  the  levity  and  im- 
posture of  the  proceedings  of  Ireland,  and  that  their 
Plantagenet  was  indeed  but  a  puppet  or  a  counterfeit. 

The  third  was,  that  there  should  be  again  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon  to  all  that  would  reveal 
their  offences,  and  submit  themselves  by  a  day.  And 
that  this  pardon  should  be  conceived  in  so  ample 
and  liberal  a  manner,  as  no  high-treason,  no  not 
against  the  king's  own  person,  should  be  excepted. 
Which  though  it  might  seem  strange,  yet  was  it 
not  so  to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his  greatest  dangers 
were  not  from  the  least  treasons,  but  from  the  great- 
est These  resolutions  of  the  king  and  his  council 
were  immediately  put  in  execution.  And  first,  the 
queen  dowager  was  put  into  the  monastery  of  Ber- 
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mondsey,  and  aU  her  eitates  oeiied  into  tlie  king's 
hands;  whereat  there  was  mneh  wondering;  that 
a  weak  woman,  for  the  jrielding  to  the  menace^and 
prcmiises  of  a  tyrant,  after  such  a  distance  of  time, 
whereijA  the  king  had  showed  no  dispJeaanre  nor 
alteration,  but  much  more  after  so  happy  a  maniage 
between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  blcaoed  with 
issue  male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  mutabiUly  or  do- 

[osure  of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  severely  handled. 
This  lady  was  amongst  the  examplea  ttf  great 

iriety  of  fortunej^  She  had  first  from  a  diattesMd 
suitor,  and  desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the  mar- 
riage bed  of  a  bachelor  king,  the  goodlieat  penoo- 
age  of  his  time ;  and  even  in  his  reign  slie  had  en- 
dured a  strange  eclipse  by  the  king's  Aiglst,  aad 
temporary  depriving  from  the  crown.  She  was  aim 
very  happy  in  that  she  had  by  him  fair  iaanc ;  aad 
continued  his  nuptial  love,  helping  herself  hf  \ 
obsequious  bearing  and  dissembling  of  his  pic 
to  the  very  end.  She  was  much  affectionate  to  her 
own  kindred,  even  unto  faction;  which  did  etir great 
envy  in  the  lords  of  the  king's  side,  who  conntrd 
her  blood  a  disparagement  to  be  mingled  with  the 
king's.  With  which  lords  of  the  king's  Uood  joined 
also  the  king's  favourite,  the  lord  Hastings ;  who^ 
notwithstanding  the  king's  great  affection  to  luB^ 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  maliee  and 
spleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of  Mling.  ASUt 
her  husband's  death  she  was  matter  of  trageiy, 
having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  ker 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastarded  in  their 
blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this  wliile  neter- 
theless  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state,  and  fiortones: 
but  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rise  of  the  wbed, 
when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law*  and  was 
made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild,  of  the  beat  sex; 
yet  was  she,  upon  dark  and  unknown  reatons,  and 
no  less  strange  pretences,  precipitated  and  bani^ied 
the  world  into  a  nunnery;  where  it  was  almoit 
thought  dangerous  to  visit  her,  or  see  her;  sad 
where  not  long  after  she  ended  her  hfe :  hut  was 
by  the  king's  commandment  buried  with  the  kmg 
her  husband  at  Windsor.  She  was  foundress  of 
queen's  college  in  Cambridge.  For  this  aet  ihe 
king  sustained  great  obloquy,  which  nererthekS8» 
besides  the  reason  of  state,  was  somewhat  aweelBaefl 
to  him  by  a  great  confiscation. 

About  this  time  also,  Edward  Plantagenet  was 
upon  a  Sunday  brought  throughout  all  the  prineipsl 
streets  of  London,  to  be  seen  of  the  people.  A^ 
having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets,  was  eoodneted 
to  Paul's  church  in  solemn  procession,  where  great 
store  of  people  were  assembled.  And  it  was  pro- 
vided also  in  good  fashion,  that  diven  of  the  lia- 
bility, and  others  of  quality,  especially  of  those  Itat 
the  king  most  suspected,  and  knew  the  penon  nf 
Plantagenet  best,  had  communication  with  the  joong 
gentleman  by  the  way,  and  entertained  hia  vMi 
speech  and  discourse ;  which  did  in  efifeet  wpoa  lbs 
pageant  in  Ireland  with  the  subjects  heic,  at  Uait 
with  so  many,  as  out  of  error,  and  not  out  of  mtfok 
might  be  misled.  Nevertheless  in 
it  was  too  late  to  go  back,  it  wxoaghl 
effect     But  contrariwise,  they  tuned  lh«  J 
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upon  the  king ;  and  gave  out  that  the  king,  to  de< 
feat  the  true  inheritor,  and  to  mock  the  world,  and 
bHnd  the  eyen  of  simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  hoy 
in  the  likenefis  of  Ed\vard  Plantagenet,  and  showed 
him  to  the  people ;  and  not  sparing  to  profane  the 
ceremony  of  a  procession,  the  more  to  countenance 
the  iahle. 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  same  time 
came  forth ;  and  the  king  therewithal  omitted  no 
dillgeacef  in  giving  strait  order  for  the  keeping 
of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  or  suspect- 
ed persons,  might  not  pass  over  into  Ireland  and 
Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sent  privy 
meaaengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flanders, 
who  in  both  places  had  wrought  effects  of  no  small 
importance.  For  in  England  they  won  to  their  party 
John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke 
of  Saiblk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  king  Edward  the  fourth's 
eldest  sister.  This  earl  was  a  jnan  of  great  wit  and 
eoimge,  and  had  his  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes 
and  expectations  for  a  time :  for  Richard  the  third 
bad  a  resolution,  out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  bre- 
thren, king  Edward,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
their  Hnes,  having  had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods, 
to  disable  their  issues  upon  fidse  and  incompetent 
pretexts ;  the  one  of  attainder^  the  other  of  illegitima- 
tiofi  {  and  to  design  this  gentleman,  in  case  himself 
should  die  without  children,  for  inheritor  of  the 
erown.  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the  king,  who 
had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him.  But  the  king,  hav- 
io^  tasted  the  envy  of  the  people  for  his  imprison- 
ment of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was  doubtful  to  heap 
up  any  more  distastes  of  that  kind,  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  de  la  Pole  also ;  the  rather  thinking  it  policy 
to  conserve  him  as  a  corrival  unto  the  other.  The 
earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to  participate  with  the 
aedon  of  Ireland,  not  lightly  upon  the  strength  of 
the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a  bubble,  but 
upon  letters  from  the  lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
in  whose  succours  and  declaration  for  the  enterprise 
there  seemed  to  be  a  more  solid  foundation,  both  for 
reputation  and  forces.  Neither  did  the  earl  refrain 
the  business,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Planta- 
genet to  be  but  an  idol.  But  contrariwise,  he  was 
more  glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantagenet  than 
the  true;  because  the  false  being  sure  to  faU  away 
of  himseU;  and  the  true  to  be  made  sure  by  the  king, 
it  might  open  4ind  pave  a  fair  and  prepared  way  to 
his  own  title.  With  this  resolution  he  sailed  secretly 
into  Flanders,  where  was  a  little  before  arrived  the 
lord  Lovel,  leaving  a  correspondence  here  in  Eng- 
land with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great 
power  and  dependencies  in  Lancashire.  For  before 
this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet  was  first 
received  in  Ireland,  secret  messengers  had  been  also 
sent  to  the  lady  Margaret,  advertising  her  what  was 
passed  in  Ireland,  imploring  succours  in  an  enter- 
prise, as  they  said,  so  pious  and  just,  that  God  had 
fto  miraculously  prospered  the  beginning  thereof; 
and  making  offer,  that  all  things  should  be  guided 
by  her  will  and  direction,  as  the  sovereign  patroness 
and  protectoress  of  the  enterprise.  Margaret  was 
second  sister  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  and  had 
3  B  2 


been  second  wife  to  Charles,  sumamed  the  Hardy, 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  by  whom  having  no  children  of 
her  own,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness 
intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Margaret,  grand- 
children to  her  former  husband ;  which  won  her 
great  love  and  authority  among  the  Dutph.  This 
princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  malice  of  a 
woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of 
her  dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care,  made  it  her 
design  and  enterprise,  to  se.e  the  majesty  royal  of 
England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house  ;  and  had 
set  up  king  Henry  as  a  mark,  at  whose  overthrow 
all  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot;  insomuch 
as  all  the  counsels  of  his  succeeding  troubles  came 
chiefly  out  of  that  quiver.  And  she  bare  such  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  personally  to 
the  king,  as  she  was  no  ways  mollified  by  the  con- 
junction of  the  houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but 
rather  hated  her  niece,  as  the  means  of  the  king's 
ascent  to  the  crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Where- 
fore with  great  violence  of  affection  she  embracedT 
this  overture.  And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  of 
the  party,  it  was  resolved  with  all  speed,  the  two 
lords,  assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand  Al- 
mains,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  experiment- 
ed captain,  should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to  the  new 
king ;  hoping,  that  when  the  action  should  have  the 
face  of  a  received  and  settled  regality,  with  such  a 
second  person  as  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  con- 
junction and  reputation  of  foreign  succours,  the  fame 
of  it  would  imbolden  and  prepare  all  the  party  of  the 
confederates  and  malecontents  within  the  realm  of 
England  to  give  them  assistance  when  they  should 
come  over  tliere.  And  for  the  person  of  the  coun- 
terfeit, it  was  agreed,  that  if  all  things  succeeded 
well  he  should  be  put  down,  and  the  true  Plantage- 
net received ;  wherein  nevertheless  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln had  his  particular  hopes.  After  they  were  come 
into  Ireland,  and  that  the  party  took  courage,  by 
seeing  themselves  together  in  a  body,  they  grew 
very  confident  of  success ;  conceiving  and  discours- 
ing amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  (slt 
better  cards  to  overthrow  king  Henry,  than  king 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  king  Richard ;  and  that  if 
there  were  not  a  sword  drawn  against  them  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  a  sign  the  swords  in  England  would  be 
soon  sheathed  or  beaten  down.  And  first,  for  a 
bravery  upon  this  accession  of  power,  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin ; 
who  formerly  had  been  but  proclaimed  only ;  and 
then  sat  in  council,  what  should  farther  be  done. 
At  which  council,  though  it  were  propounded  by 
some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to  establish  them- 
selves first  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  that  the  seat  of 
the  war,  and  to  draw  king  Henry  thither  in  person, 
by  whose  absence  they  thought  there  would  be  great 
alterations  and  commotions  in  England ;  yet  because 
the  kingdom  there  was  poor,  and  they  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  their  army  together,  nor  pay  their 
German  soldiers,  and  for  that  also  the  sway  of  the 
Irishmen,  and  generally  of  the  men  of  war,  which, 
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as  in  such  cases  of  popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in 
effect  govern  their  leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affec- 
tion to  make  their  fortunes  upon  England;  it  was 
concluded  with  all  possible  speed  to  transport  their 
forces  into  England.  "  The  king,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  at  the  first  when  Ife^  heard  what  was  done  in 
Ireland,  though  it  troubled  him,  yet  thought  he 
should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as 
a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm  of 
bees  with  their  king ;  when  he  heard  afterwards 
that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked  in  the 
action,  and  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  declared  for 
it ;  he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it 
was,  and  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must  again 
be  put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight  for  it. 
And  first  he  did  conceive,  before  he  understood  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln's  sailing  into  Ireland  out  of 
Flanders,  that  he  should  be  assailed  both  upon  the 
east  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  some  im- 
prefision  from  Flanders,  and  upon  the  north-west 
out  of  Ireland.  And  therefore  having  ordered  mus- 
ters to  be  made  in  both  parts,  and  having  provision- 
ally designed  two  generals,  Jasper,  earl  of  Bedford, 
and  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  meaning  himself  also  to  go 
in  person  where  the  affairs  should  most  require  it, 
and  nevertheless  not  expecting  any  actual  invasion 
at  that  time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  his 
journey  himself  towards  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  for  the 
confirming  of  those  parts.  And  being  come  to  St. 
EdmondVBury,  he  understood  that  Thomas  marquis 
Dorset,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pledges  in  France, 
was  hasting  towards  him,  to  purge  himself  of  some 
accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him. 
But  the  king,  thougli  he  kept  an  ear  for  him,  yet  was 
the  time  so  doubtful,  that  he  sent  the  earl  of  Oxford 
to  meet  him,  and  forthwith  to  carry  him  to  the 
Tower ;  with  a  fair  message  nevertheless,  that  he 
should  bear  that  disgrace  with  patience,  for  that  the 
king  meant  not  his  hurt,  but  only  to  preserve  him 
from  doing  hurt,  either  to  the  king's  service,  or  to 
himself;  and  that  the  king  should  always  be  able, 
when  he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation. 
From  St.  Edmond's-Bury  he  went  to  Norwich, 
where  he  kept  his  Christmas.  And  from  thence  he 
went,  in  a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  lady's  church  famous  for  mira> 
cles,  and  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and 
deliverance.  And  from  thence  he  returned  by  Cam- 
bridge to  London.  Not  long  after,  the  rebels,  with 
their  king,  under  the  leading  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  Lovel,  and  colonel 
Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey  in  Lancashire ;  whither 
there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  with 
some  small  company  of  English.  The  king,  by  that 
time,  knowing  now  the  storm  would  not  divide,  but 
fall  in  one  place,  had  levied  forces  in  good  number ; 
and  in  person,  taking  with  him  his  two  designed 
generals,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, was  come  on  his  way  towards  them  as  far  as 
Coventry,  whence  he  sent  forth  a  troop  of  light 
horsemen  for  discovery,  and  to  intercept  some  strag- 
glers of  the  enemies,  by  whom  he  might  the  better 
understand  the  particulars  of  their  progress  and  pur- 
poses, which  was  accordingly  done;  though  the  king 


otherwise  was  not  without  intelligence  from  efpiali 
in  the  camp. 

The  rebels  took  their  way  toward  York,  witlioot 
spoiling  the  country,  or  any  act  of  hostiliiy.  ibe 
better  to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  the  peo^. 
and  to  personate  their  king ;  who,  no  dodbl,  oat  d 
a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compaMome 
towards  his  subjects :  but  their  mow-ball  did  not 
gather  as  it  went  For  the  people  came  not  ia  to 
them  ;  neither  did  any  nse  or  declare  themaelvM  io 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them ;  which  va 
caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that  the  kiiig^  hai 
given  his  people  of  his  government,  joined  wi^  tbt 
reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly  for  thmt  it  vas 
on  odious  thing  to  the  people  of  England,  to  ham  a 
king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the  shouldets oTIridi 
and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army  was  in  sobaSaitt 
compounded.  Neither  was  it  a  thing  done  with  aoy 
great  judgment  on  the  party  of  the  rebeU,  for  then 
to  take  their  way  towards  York:  contideiing  that 
howsoever  those  parts  had  formerly  been  m,  wmtny 
of  their  friends ;  yet  it  was  there,  where  the  Ion! 
Lovel  had  so  lately  disbanded,  and  where  tbe  ki^s 
presence  had  a  little  before  qualified  diseunteu^ 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  bis  hopes  of  th> 
countries'  concourse  unto  him,  in  which  case  he  wooU 
have  temporized ;  and  seeing  the  biidnesa  p«ft  n- 
tract,  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  w«^  aad 
to  give  him  battle  ;  and  thereupon  marched  tomiA 
Newark,  thinking  to  have  surprised  the  town.  BoT 
the  king  was  somewhat  before  this  time  oocne  to 
Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  council  of  w»r, « 
which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to  pr»- 
tract  time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  rebels;  is 
which  council  the  king  himself,  whose  ecotinijal 
vigilancy  did  suck  in  sometimes  causeless  sospicMnK 
which  few  else  knew,  inclined  to  the  accelentiag  ■ 
battle ;  but  this  was  presently  put  out  of  doiiU,  lif 
the  great  aids  that  came  in  to  him  in  the  iBfiaot 
of  this  consultation,  partly  upon  missives,  and  pscithr 
voluntaries,  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
'  The  principal  persons  that  came  then  to  tlie  kiiif^« 
aid,  were  the  earl  of  Shrewsbtny,  and  the  Issi 
Strange,  of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  and  gentk- 
men,  to  the  number  of  at  least  threescore  aad  in 
persons,  with  their  companies,  making  in  the  vho^ 
at  the  least,  six  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  t^ 
forces  that  were  with  the  king  before.  Wberrt^s 
the  king,  finding  his  army  so  bravely  reinforced^  mi 
a  great  alacrity  in  all  his  men  to  fight,  wm»  cofiCitf 
in  his  former  resolution,  and  marched  speedily,  «»u 
he  put  himself  between  the  enemle^  amp  vi 
Newark ;  being  loth  their  army  ^onld  get  Ibe  cf»- 
modity  of  that  town.  The  earl,  nothing  dumtyfd. 
came  forwards  that  day  onto  a  Htde  village  ealkd 
Stoke,  and  there  encamped  that  night,  upsa  thr 
brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.  The  king  the  next  ^ 
presented  him  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  tWre 
being  open  atid  champain.  The  earl  coOTgcanrfv 
came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Cooceniae 
which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  onto  »  sr* 
so  naked  and  negligent,  thougli  it  be  an  action  W  •» 
recent  memory,  as  they  rather  declare  the  saeefsi 
of  the  day,  than  the  manner  of  the  fight    TVy  nr. 
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)hat  the  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battails  ; 
whereof  the  vant-guard  only,  well  strengthened  with 
wii^s,  came  to  fight :  that  the  fight  was  fierce  and 
obstinate,  and  lasted  three  hours,  before  the  victory 
inclined  either  way  ;  saye  that  judgment  might  be 
made  by  that  the  king's  vant-guard  of  itself  main- 
tained fight  against  the  whole  power  of  the  enemies, 
the  other  two  battails  remained  out  of  action,  what 
the  success  was  like  to  be  in  the  end :  that  Martin 
Swart  with  his  Germans  performed  bravely,  and  so 
did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side;  neither 
did  the  Irish  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness ;  but  being 
almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeins, 
it  waa  rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them ; 
insomuch  as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a 
^eat  discouragement  and  appalment  to  the  rest: 
that  ther^  died  upon  the  place  all  the  chieftains ;  that 
is,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  Francis 
lord  Lovel,  Martin  Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brough- 
tcrn  I  all  making  good  the  fight,  without  any  ground 
given.  Only  of  the  lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report, 
that  he  fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
conld  not  recover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the 
Bleepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the 
river.  But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but 
that  he  lived  long  aOer  in  a  cave  or  vault.  The 
namber  that  was  slain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  ene- 
mies' part  four  thousand  at  the  least;  and  of  the 
king's  part,  one  half  of  his  vant-guard,  besides  many 
hurt,  but  none  of  name.  There  were  taken  prisoners, 
amongst  others,  the  counterfeit  Plantagenet,  now 
Lambert  Simnell  again,  and  the  crafty  priest  his 
tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his  life, 
both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him  but  as  an 
image  of  wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and  molded ; 
and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking  that  if  he 
safifered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten  too  soon ;  but 
being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  continual  spectacle, 
and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the  like  enchantments 
of  people  in  time  to  come.  For  which  cause  he  was 
taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base  office  in 
his  kitchen ;  so  that,  in  a  kind  of  tnaitactTia  of  hu- 
man fortune,  he  turned  a  broach,  that  had  worn  a 
crown ;  whereas  fortune  commonly  doth  not  bring 
in  a  comedy  or  farce  after  a  tragedy.  And  afterwards 
he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  king's  falconers. 
Ab  to  the  priest,  be  was  committed  close  prisoner, 
and  heard  of  no  more ;  the  king  loving  to  seal  up 
his  own  dangers. 

After  the  battle  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be 
made  fbr  his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  that  his 
devotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  sent  his  ban- 
ner to  be  oflfered  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  where 
before  he  made  his  vows.  And  thus  delivered  of 
this  so  strange  an  engine,  and  new  invention  of  for- 
tune, he  returned  to  his  former  confidence  of  mind ; 
thinking  now,  that  all  his  misfortunes  had  come  at 
once.  But  it  fell  out  unto  him  according  to  the  speech 
of  the  common  people  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  said,  It  was  a  token  he  should  reign  in  labour, 
because  his  reign  began  with  a  sickness  of  sweat. 
But  howsoever  the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a 
haven,  yet  such  was  his  wisdom,  as  his  confidence 


did  seldom  darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things 
near  hand.  And  therefore,  awakened  by  so  fresh 
and  unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  into  due  con- 
sideration, as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers  of 
the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the  like 
in  time  to  come :  and  withal  to  take  away  all  shelters 
and  harbours  for  discontented  persons,  where  they 
might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions,  which  afterwards 
might  gather  strength  and  motion.  And  first,  he 
did  yet  again  make  a  progress  from  Lincoln  to  the 
northern  parts,  though  it  were  indeed  rather  an 
itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a  progress.  For  all 
along  as  he  went,  with  much  severity  and  strict  in- 
quisition, partly  by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  com- 
mission, were  punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of 
the  late  rebels.  Not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had 
drawn  much  blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which 
spared  life,  and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other 
crimes  of  this  nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry 
made  of  such  as  had  raised  and  dispersed  a  bruit 
and  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field  fought,  **  that 
the  rebels  had  the  day ;  and  that  the  king's  army 
was  overthrown,  and  the  king  fled."  Whereby  it 
was  supposed  that  many  succours,  which  otherwise 
would  have  come  unto  the  king,  were  cunningly  put 
off  and  kept  back.  Which  charge  and  accusation, 
though  it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously 
embraced  and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in 
themselves  not  aflfected  to  the  king's  part,  nor  for- 
ward to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  apprehend  this 
colour  to  cover  their  neglect  and  coldness,  under  the 
pretence  of  such  discouragements.  Which  cunning 
nevertheless  the  king  would  not  understand,  though 
he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in  some  particulars,  as  his 
manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  causes  of 
the  like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king  began 
to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him,  and  that  it 
was  his  depressing  the  house  of  York  that  did  rankle 
and  fester  the  affections  of  his  people.  And  there- 
fore being  now  too  wise  to  disdain  perils  any  longer, 
and  willing  to  give  some  contentment  in  that  kind, 
at  least  in  ceremony,  he  resolved  at  last  to  proceed 
to  the  coronation  of  his  queen.  And  therefore  at  his 
coming  to  London,  where  he  entered  in  state,  and  in 
a  kind  of  triumph,  and  celebrated  his  victory  with 
two  days  of  devotion,  for  the  first  day  he  repaired  to 
Paul's  and  had  the  hymn  of  "  Te  Deum  "  sung,  and 
the  morrow  after  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard 
the  sermon  at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  great 
solemnity  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  marriage; 
like  an  old  christening,  that  had  stayed  long  for  god- 
fathers. Which  strange  and  unusual  distance  of 
time  made  it  subject  to  every  man^s  note,  tihat  it  was 
an'ftct  fliWinSt  his  stomach,  ana  put  Uputi  hlin"By 
necesBi f y  and  reason  of  state.  Soon  after,  to  snow^ 
thaf  il  W^s  now  fM  Wftftlft^r  again,  and  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  Thomas,  marquis  Dorset,  was  rather 
upon  suspicion  of  the  time,  than  of  the  man,  he,  the 
said  marquis,  was  set  at  liberty,  without  examination* 
or 'other  circumstance.  At  that  time  also  the  king 
sent  an  ambassador  unto  pope  Innocent,  signifying 
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unto  him  this  his  marriage ;  and  that  now,  like  an- 
other tineas,  he  had  passed  through  the  floods  of 
his  former  troubles  and  travels,  and  was  arrived  unto 
a  safe  haven  :  and  thanking  his  Holiness  that  he 
had  honoured  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with 
the  presence  of  his  ambassador ;  and  offering  both 
his  person  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  do  him  service. 

The  ambassador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope, 
in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  did  so  magnify 
the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  But  then  he  did  again  so  extol  and  deify 
the  pope,  as  made  all  that  he  had  said  in  praise 
of  his  master  and  mistress  seem  temperate  and 
passable.  But  he  was  veiy  honourably  entertained, 
and  extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope;  who 
knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable  to  tne 
clffi8!TgBnnniy%as  wonderffhlly  glad  lb  higaf  that 
'ttl€re"welW  Uuch  echoes  of  him  sounding  in  remote 
parts.  He  obtained  also  of  the  pope  a  very  just  and 
honourable  bull,  qualifying  the  privileges  of  sanctu- 
ary, wherewith  the  king  had  been  extremely  galled, 
in  three  points. 

The  first,  that  if  any  sanctuary  man  did  by  night, 
or  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and  com- 
mit mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in  again, 
he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  for  ever  after. 
The  second,  that  howsoever  the  person  of  the  sanctu- 
ary man  was  protected  from  his  creditors,  yet  his 
goods  out  of  sanctuary  should  not  The  third,  that 
if  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the  king 
might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his 
estate  against  mutinous  and  malecontented  subjects, 
whereof  he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  who  might  have 
their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not  under 
key,  as  the  ports  were;  for  that  cause,  rather  than 
for  any  doubt  of  hostility  from  those  parts,  before 
his  coming  to  London,  when  he  was  at  Newcastle,  had 
sent  a  solemn  ambassage  unto  James  the  third,  king 
of  Scotland,  to  treat  and  conclude  a  peace  with  him. 
The  ambassadors  were,  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  Sir  Richard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of 
the  king's  house,  who  were  honourably  received  and 
entertained  there.  But  the  king  of  Scotland  l^our- 
ing  of  the  same  disease  that  king  Henry  did,  though 
more  mortal,  as  afterwards  appeared,  that  is,  discon- 
tented subjects,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tumult,  although 
in  his  own  affection  he  did  much  desire  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  king ;  yet  finding  his  nobles  averse, 
and  not  daring  to  displease  them,  concluded  only  a 
truce  for  seven  years ;  giving  nevertheless  promise 
in  private,  that  it  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  two  kings'  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercised  in  settling 
his  affairs  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake 
forth  an  occasion  that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  hearken  to  foreign  business.  Charles  the 
eighth  the  French  king,  by  the  virtue  and  good 
fortune  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Charles 
the  seventh  his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh 
his  father,  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in  more 
flourishing  and  spread  estate  than  it  had  been  of 


many  years  before :  being  redtnlegnile  io  lliiflr 
principal  members,  which  anci^tly  had  been  fm- 
tions  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  wete  afterwwd 
dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  only  in  hfige. 
and  not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  mkmdait 
princes  of  their  own,  Anjon,  Norniandy»  Pn^pcacc. 
and  Burgundy.  There  remained  only  Britain  to  be 
reunited,  and  so  the  monarchy  of  France  to  be  xe- 
duced  to  the  ancient  terms  and  boonda. 

Ring  Charles  wbb  not  a  liule  inflamed  wixh  aa 
ambition  to  re-purchase  and  re-annex  that  dodij; 
which  his  ambition  was  a  wiae  and  weU-wd^oi 
ambition ;  not  like  unto  the  ambitiooa  of  hia  wa> 
ceeding  enterprises  of  Italy.  For  at  that  tinicu  htng 
newly  come  to  the  crown,  be  was  somewhai  gasU 
by  his  father's  coonseln,  eounaels  not  coPDselloq» 
for  his  father  was  hia  own  cooncil,  and  had  frv 
able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,  be  kbew  vcO^ 
had  ever  distasted  the  designs  of  Italy,  and  iaftf- 
ticular  had  an  eye  upon  Britain.  There  were  wamf 
circumstances  that  did  feed  the  ambition  of  Charie* 
with  pregnant  and  apparent  hopes  of  aocceas :  dbv 
duke  of  Britain  old,  and  entered  into  a  lethargy,  aad 
served  with  mercenary  counaeUors*  ftther  of  no 
only  daughters,  the  rae  sickly  and  not  like  m 
continue;  king  Charles  himaelf  in  the  flower  of  ha 
age,  and  the  subjects  of  France  at  that  time  vifl 
trained  for  war,  both  for  leaders  and  aoldieia;  aea 
of  service  being  not  yet  worn  oat  since  the  wan  of 
Lewis  against  Burgundy.  He  fbond  himaelf  alia 
in  peace  with  all  his  neighbonr  prinoea.  Aa  (v 
those  that  might  oppose  to  hia  enterpnae.  Maxiw- 
lian  king  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  aame  dc^ 
sires,  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  aa  the  daughter,)  kMt 
in  means ;  and  king  Henry  of  Engtond,  aa  ««fl 
somewhat  obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favoan  aad 
benefits,  as  busied  in  his  particular  troublea  at  1 
There  was  also  a  fair  and  specious  oecaaion 
him  to  hide  his  ambition,  and  to  jastify  his  war- 
rifig  upon  Britain;  for  that  the  doke  had  received 
and  succoured  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans^  and  other  cf 
the  French  nobility,  which  had  taken  arms  agaiat 
their  king.  Wherefore  king  Chariea,  being  reaol^ 
upon  that  war,  knew  well  h€  conld  not  receivt  say 
opposition  so  potent,  as  if  king  Henry  aboald^  ti&a 
upon  policy  of  state,  in  preventing  the  growing  gvotf- 
ness  of  France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  dak»  U 
Britain  for  his  former  favours  in  the  time  of  bb  &- 
tress,  espouse  that  quarrel,  and  declare  himaelf  ia  aid 
of  the  duke.  Therefore  he  no  sooner  heatd  that  kiag 
Henry  was  settled  by  his  victoiy»  bat  forthwith  W 
sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  prey  hia  assiataact^  «a 
at  least  that  he  would  stand  nentraL  Which  ante- 
sadors  found  the  king  at  Leieeater»  and  delivcfri 
their  ambassage  to  this  effect :  They  first  tmpBiol 
unto  the  king  the  success  that  their  naaaicr  htd 
had  a  little  before  against  Mascimilian,  in  feeocny 
of  certain  towns  from  him  :  which  vaa  done  ia  a 
kind  of  privacy,  and  inwardnesa  towards  the  kiaf ; 
as  if  the  French  king  did  not  esteem  him  ior  aa  oil- 
ward  or  formal  confederate^  hot  as  one  thai  lad 
part  in  his  affections  and  fortimesi  and  with  whoa 
he  took  pleasure  to  conuaunicate  hia  bosioeK. 
After  this  compliment,  and  aome  gratulatioii  fat  ibt 
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king's  victory,  they  fell  to  their  errand ;  declaring 
to  the  king,  That  their  master  was  enforced  to  enter 
into  a  just  and  necessary  war  with  the  duke  of  Bri- 
t&in,  for  that  he  had  received  and  succonred  those 
that  were  traitors  and  declared  enemies  nnto  his 
person  and  state.  .  That  they  were  no  mean,  dis- 
tressed, and  calan^tous  persons  that  fled  to  him  for 
refnge,  but  of  so  great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  thither  to  protect  their  own  for- 
tune, bat  to  infest  and  invade  his ;  the  head  of  them 
being  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  the  second  person  of  France.     That 
therefore,  rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on 
their  roaster's  part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offen- 
81  ve ;  as  that  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if 
he  tendered  die  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and 
^diat  it  was  not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war 
inrasive,  for  that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for,  but 
Jthe  first  provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  prepara- 
^on ;  nay,  that  this  war  was  rather  a  suppression  of 
^frcbels,  than  a  war  with  a  just  enemy ;  where  the 
^caac  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors,  ai^  received  by 
^  the    duke   of  Britain   his    homager,  j  That    king 
^  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it  ifl  example,  if 
neighbour   princes   should  patronize   and   comfort 
rebels  against  the  law  of  nations  and  of  leagues. 
Nevertheless  that  their  master  was  not  ignorant, 
that  the  king  had  been  beholden  to  the  duke  of 
Dritain  in  his  adversity;  as  on  the  other  side,  they 
knew  he  would  not  forget  also  the  readiness  of  their 
king,  in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Britain,  or 
his  mercenary  counsellors,  failed  him,  and  would 
have  betrayed  him ;  and  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  courtesies  received  from  their 
master,  and  the  duke  of  Britain  :  for  that  the  duke's 
might  have  ends  of  utility  and  bargain ;  whereas 
their  master's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of 
entire  afTectian ;  for  that,  if  it  had  been  measured 
by  a  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  aflfairs, 
that   a  tyrant  should  have  reigned  in  England, 
troubled  and  hated,  than  such  a  prince,  whose  vir- 
taes  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  potent, 
whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  master  of  his  affairs. 
But  howsoever  it  stodd  for  the  point  of  obligation 
which  the  king  might  owe  to  the  duke  of  Britain, 
yet  their  master  was  well  assured,  it  would  not  di- 
vert  king  Henry  of  England  from  doing  that  that  was 
just,  nor  ever   embark  him  in   so  ill-grounded  a 
quarrel.     Therefore,  since  this  war,  which  their 
master  was  now  to  make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself 
fh>m  imminent  dangers,  their  king  hoped  the  king 
would  show  the  like  aflTection  to  the  conservation  of 
their  master's  estate,  as  their  master  had,  when 
time  was,  showed  to  the  king's  acquisition  of  his 
kingdom.     At  the  least,  that  according  to  the  incli- 
nation which  the  king  had  ever  professed  of  peace, 
bt  would  look  on,  and  stand  neutral ;  for  that  their 
master  could  not  with  reason  press  him  to  under- 
ttke  part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly  settled  and 
recovered  from  intestine  seditions.     But  touching 
the  mystery  of  re-annexing  of  the  duchy  of  Britain 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by  mar- 
rioge  with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambassadors 
bare  aloof  torn  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing  that  it 


made  most  against  them.  And  therefore  by  all 
means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but  contrari- 
wise interlaced,  in  their  conference  with  the  king, 
the  assured  purpose  of  their  master  to  match  with 
the  daughter  of  Maximilian;  and  entertained  the 
king  also  with  some  wandering  discourses  of  their 
king's  purpose,  to  recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  expedition  in  person ;  all 
to  remove  the  king  from  all  jealousy  of  any  design 
in  these  hither  parts  upon  Britain,  otherwise  than 
for  quenching  of  the  fire  which  he  feared  might  be 
kindled  in  his  own  estate. 

The  king,  after  advice  taken  with  his  council, 
made  answer  to  the  ambassadors  :  and  first  returned 
their  compliment,  showing  he  was  right  glad  of  the 
French  king's  reception  of  those  towns  from  Maxi- 
milian. Then  he  fiuniliarly  related  some  particular 
passages  of  his  own  adventures  and  victory  passed. 
As  to  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  answered  in 
^few  words ;  that  the  French  king,  and  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain, were  the  two  persons  to  whom  he  was  most 
obliged  of  all  men  ;  and  that  he  should  think  him- 
self very  unhappy  if  things  should  go  so  between 
them,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  himself  in 
gratitude  towards  them  both  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
means  for  him  as  a  christian  king,  and  a  common 
friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both  to  God 
^nd  man,  but  to  ofiTer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an 
^^ccord  and  peace  between  them ;  by  which  course 
!he  doubted  not  but  their  king's  estate,  and  honour 
both,  would  be  preserved  with  more  safety  and  lesa 
envy  than  by  a  war ;  and  that  he  would  spare  no 
dosts  or  pains,  no,  if  it  were  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  for 
kp  good  an  efifect ;  and  concluded,  that  in  this  great 
aflbir,  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would 
express  himself  more  folly  by  an  ambassage,  which 
he  would  speedily  despatch  unto  the  French  king 
for  that  purpose.  And  in  this  sort  the  French  am- 
bassadors were  dismissed:  the  king  avoiding  to 
understand  any  thing  touching  the  re-annexing  of 
Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had  avoided  to  men- 
tion it ;  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  in  the 
word  etivy.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  king  was  nei- 
ther so  shallow,  nor  so  ill  advertised,  as  not  to  per- 
fceive  the  intention  of  the  French  for  the  investing 
^imself  of  Britain.  But  first,  he  was  utterly  unwill- 
ing, howsoever  he  gave  out,  to  enter  into  war  with 
France.  A  fame  of  a  war  he  liked  well,  but  not  an 
achievement ;  for  the  one  he  thought  would  make 
him  richer,  and  the  other  poorer ;  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  many  secret  fears  touching  his*  own 
\pcople,  which  he  was  therefore  loth  to  arm,  and  put 
weapons  into  their  hands.  Yet  notwithstanding,  as 
a  prudent  and  courageous  prince,  he  was  not  so 
{averse  from  a  war,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose 
at,  rather  than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France, 
being  so  great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so 
opportunely  to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or 
trade.  But  the  king's  hopes  were,  that  partly  by 
negligence,  commonly  imputed  to  the  French,  espe- 
cially in  the  court  of  a  young  king,  and  partly  by 
the  native  power  of  Britain  itself,  which  was  not 
small ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  great  party  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
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and  thereby  means  to  stir  ap  civil  troubles,  to  divert 
the  French  king  from  the  enterprise  of  Britain. 
And  lastly,  in  regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian, 
who  was  corrival  to  the  French  king  in  that  pursuit, 
the  enterprise  would  either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  break 
in  itself.  In  all  which  the  king  measured  and  va- 
lued things  amiss,  as  afterwards  appeared.  He  sent 
therefore  forthwith  to  the  French  king  Christopher 
^rswick,his  chaplain,  a  person  by  him  much  trusted 
land  employed:  choosing  him  the  rather,  because  he 
|Was  a  churchman,  as  best  sorting  with  an  ambassy 
of  pacification:  and  giving  him  also  a  commission, 
that  if  the  French  king  consented  to  treat,  he  should 
thence  repair  to  the  duke  of  Britain,  and  ripen  the 
treaty  on  both  parts.  Urswick  made  declaration  to 
the  French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  king's 
answer  to  the  French  ambassador's  here,  instilling 
also  tenderly  some  overture  of  receiving  to  grace 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of  conditions  of 
accord.  But  the  French  king  on  the  other  side  pro- 
ceeded not  sincerely,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and 
dissimulation  in  this  treaty ;  having  for  his  end,  to 
gain  time,  and  so  put  off  the  English  succours  under 
hope  of  peace,  till  he  had  got  good  footing  in  Britain 
by  force  of  arms.  Wherefore  he  answered  the  am- 
bassador, that  he  would  put  himself  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  make  him  arbiter  of  the  peace;  and  will- 
ingly consented,  that  the  ambassador  should  straight- 
ways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  consent, 
and  to  know  the  duke's  mind  likewise ;  well  fore- 
seeing that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  the  duke 
^of  Britain  was  wholly  led,  taking  himself  to  be 
upon  terms  irreconcilable  with  him,  would  admit  of 
lio  treaty  of  peace.  Whereby  he  should  in  one, 
both  generally  abroad  veil  over  his  ambition,  and 
win  the  reputation  of  just  and  moderate  proceedings : 
and  should  withal  endear  himself  in  the  affections  of 
the  king  of  England,  as  one  that  had  committed  all 
to  his  will;  nay, and  which  was  yet  more  fine, make 
faith  in  him,  that  although  he  went  on  with  the  war, 
yet  it  should  be  but  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  to 
bend  the  stiffness  of  the  other  party  to  accept  of 
^^ace  ;  and  so  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of 
his  arming  and  prosecution ;  but  the  treaty  to  be 
kept  on  foot  till  the  very  last  instant,  till  he  were 
master  of  the  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king  wisely 
laid,  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expected.  For  when 
the  English  ambassador  came  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
tain, the  duke  was  then  scarcely  perfect  in  his  me- 
Imory,  and  all  things  were  directed  by  the  duke  of 
LOrleans,  who  gave  audience  to  the  chaplain  Urs- 
wick, and  upon  his  ambassage  delivered  made  an- 
swer in  somewhat  high  terms:  That  the  duke  of 
Britain  having  been  an  host,  and  a  kind  of  parent  or 
foster-father  to  the  king,  in  his  tenderness  of  age 
and  weakness  of  fortune,  did  look  for  at  this  time 
from  king  Henry,  the  renowned  king  of  England, 
rather  brave  troops  for  his  succours,  than  a  vain 
treaty  of  peace.  And  if  the  king  could  forget  the 
good  offices  of  the  duke  done  unto  him  aforetime ; 
yet,  he  knew  well,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  consider 
of  the  future,  how  much  it  imported  his  own  safety 
and  reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts,  and  with  his 


iOwn  people,  not  to  suffer  Britain,  the  old  confifdenilM 
of  England,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  France,  and  so 
many  good  ports  and  strong  towns  upon  the  coast  be 
in  the  command  of  to  potent  a  neigfaboar  king,  and 
60  ancient  an  enemy.  And  therefore  hombly  decired 
the  king  to  think  of  this  business  as  his  own :  and 
therewith  brake  oit,  and  denied  any  farther  conf»^ 
«nce  for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  ktog,  and 
related  to  him  what  had  passed.  Who  finding  thingi 
to  sort  to  his  desire,  took  hold  of  thenit  ^nd  «ud: 
That  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now  thst  whirh 
he  for  his  part  partly  imagined  before.  Tlbsl  ootk 
sidering  in  what  hands  the  duke  of  Britain  was. 
r  there  would  be  no  peace  but  by  a  mixed  treaty  of 
force  and  persuasion :  and  therefore  he  would  go  on 
.■with  the  one,  and  desired  the  king  not  to  demt  frooi 
(the  other.  But  for  his  own  part,  he  did  faithfully 
promise  to  be  still  in  the  king's  power,  to  rale  hioi 
in  the  matter  of  peace.  This  was  accordingly  repre- 
sented unto  the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and 
in  such  a  fashion,  as  if  the  treaty  were  in  no  sect 
desperate,  but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hour,  till 
the  hammer  had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of 
Britain  more  pliant.  Whereupon  there  passed  coo- 
tinually  packets  and  despatches  between  the  two 
kings,  from  the  one  out  of  desire,  and  the  other  out 
of  dissimulation,  about  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
/The  French  king  mean  while  invaded  Britain  with 
[great  forces,  and  distressed  the  city  of  Nantx  with  a 
)Btrait  siege,  and,  as  one,  who  though  he  bad  no 
great  judgment,  yet  had  that,  that  he  could  dissem- 
ble at  home,  the  more  he  did  urge  the  proaecotioii 
of  the  war,  the  more  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  m^ 
the  solicitation  of  the  peace.  Insomuch  as  during 
the  siege  of  Nantz,  after  many  letters  and  pankuUr 
messages,  the  better  to  maintain  his  disaimulAtioii, 
and  to  refresh  the  treaty,  he  sent  Bernard  D*Aohi^ 
ney,  a  person  of  good  quality,  to  the  king»  earnestly 
to  desire  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  business  how* 
soever. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  revive  and  quicken 
the  treaty ;  and  thereupon  sent  three  comnissfooen, 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir  Richard  Tunslal,  and 
chaplain  Urswick  formerly  employed,  to  do  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  manage  the  treaty  ronndly  and 
strongly. 

/  About  this  time  the  lord  Woodvile,  uncle  to  tJie 
queen,  a  valiant  gentleman  and  desirous  of  hoooor, 
sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some  power 
of  voluntaries  underhand,  and  without  lioenee  or 
passport,  (wherein  the  king  might  any  ways  appear.) 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Britain.  The  \Jiag 
denied  his  request,  or  at  least  seemed  so  to  do,  and 
(Jaid  strait  commandment  upon  him,  that  he  shooU 
not  stir,  for  that  the  king  thought  his  honoar  voaU 
suffer  therein,  during  a  treaty,  to  better  a  paK^. 
Nevertheless  this  lord,  either  being  unruly,  or  osA 
of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not  inwardly  dlfii^ 
like  that,  which  he  would  not  openly  airow^  m/M 
directly  over  into  the  isle  of  Wight,  whnetf  |^ 
was  governor,  and  levied  a  fair  troop  of  Ibiir  htth 
dred  men,  and  with  them  passed  o?er  intfl  BiiHi% 
and  joined  himself  viith  the  duke's  fevwi^    Mi 
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new*  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the  French  court, 
pat  diTers  young  bloods  into  such  a  fury,  as  the 
Knglish  ambassadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be 
outraged.  But  the  French  kinfTt  both  to  preserve 
the  privilege  of  ambassadors,  and  being  conscious  to 
himself,  that  in  the  business  of  peace  he  himself 
was  the  greater  dissembler  of  the  two,  forliad  all 
injuries  of  fact  or  word  against  their  persons  or  fol- 
lowers. And  presently  came  an  agent  from  the 
king,  to  purge  himself  touching  the  lord  Woodvile's 
going  over ;  using  for  a  principal  argument,  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that 
the  troops  were  so  small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of 
a  succour  by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance  the 
Britain  affairs.  To  which  message  although  the 
French  king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair 
weather  with  the  king,  and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon 
after  the  English  ambassadors  returned,  having  two 
of  them  been  likewise  with  the  duke  of  Britain,  and 
found  things  in  no  other  terms  than  they  were 
before.  Upon  their  return  they  informed  the  king 
of  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  how  far  the  French  king 
was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace  ;  and  therefore 
he  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other  course ;  neither 
was  the  king  himself  led  all  this  while  with  credulity 
merely,  as  was  generally  supposed ;  but  his  error 
was  not  so  much  facility  of  belief,  as  an  ill  measur- 
ing of  the  forces  of  the  other  party. 

For,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king  had 
cast  the  business  thus  with  himself.  He  took  it  for 
granted  in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  war  of  Britain, 
in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
party,  could  not  speedily  come  to  a  period.  For  he 
conceived,  that  the  counsels  of  a  war,  that  was  under- 
taken by  the  French  king,  then  childless,  against  an 
heir  apparent  of  France,  would  be  very  faint  and 
slow ;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  not  possible,  but  that 
the  state  of  France  should  be  embroiled  with  some 
troubles  and  alterations  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
prleans.  He  conceived  likewise,  that  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans  was  a  prince  warlike  and 
potent ;  who,  he  made  account,  would  give  succours 
to  the  Britains  roundly.  So  then  judging  it  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot,  how  he  might 
best  make  use  of  that  time  for  his  own  afiairs. 
Wherein  lirst  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon 
bis  parliament ;  knowing  that  they  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely :  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  would 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon  the 
business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceived,  and 
lulled  asleep  by  the  French,  than  to  be  backward  in 
himself;  considering  his  subjects  were  not  so  fully 
capable  of  the  reasons  of  state,  which  made  him 
bold  back.  Wherefore  to  all  these  purposes  he  saw 
no  other  expedient,  than  to  set  and  keep  on  foot  a 
continual  treaty  of  peace,  laying  it  down,  and  taking 
it  up  again,  as  the  occurrence  required.  Besides, 
he  had  in  consideration  the  point  of  honour,  in 
bearing  the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator.  He 
thought  likewise  to  make  use  of  the  envy  the  French 
king  met  with,  by  occasion  of  this  war  of  Britain,  in 
strengthening  himself  with  new  alliances ;  as  namely, 


that  of  Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever 
a  consent  even  in  nature  and  customs ;  and  likewise 
,with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  interested. 
/So  that  in  substance  he  promised  himself  money, 
honour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  But  those 
things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate  and  succeed  in 
nil  parts;  for  that  great  affairs  are  commonly  too 
rough  and  stubborn  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer 
edges  or  points  of  wit.  The  king  was  likewise  de- 
ceived in  his  two  main  grounds.  For  although  he 
had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  council  of  France 
would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into  a  war  against 
the  heir  apparent  of  France  ;  yet  he  did  not  consider 
that  Charles  was  not  guided  by  any  of  the  principal 
!of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but  by  mean  men,  who 
would  make  it  their  master-piece  of  credit  and  favour, 
to  give  venturous  counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise 
man  durst  or  would.  And  for  Maximilian,  he  was 
thought  then  a  greater  matter  than  he  was  ;  his  un- 
stable and  necessitous  courses  being  not  then  known. 

After  consultation  with  the  ambassadors,  who 
brought  him  no  other  news  than  he  expected  before, 
though  he  would  not  seem  to  know  it  till  then,  he 
presently  summoned  his  parliament,  and  in  open 
parliament  propounded  the  cause  of  Britain  to  both 
houses,  by  his  chancellor  Morton  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  spake  to  this  effect. 

"  My  lords  and  masters,  the  king's  Grace,  our 
sovereign  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
you  the  causes  that  have  moved  him  at  this  time  to 
summon  this  his  parliament;  which  1  shall  do  in 
few  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  Grace,  and  you  all, 
if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

*'  His  Grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
retaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
showed  to  him  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting,  in 
establishment  of  his  royalty ;  freeing  and  discharg- 
ing of  his  partakers,  and  confiscation  of  his  traitors 
and  rebels ;  more  than  which  could  not  come  from 
subjects  to  their  sovereign,  in  one  action.  This  he 
taketh  so  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath  made  it  a 
resolution  to  himself,  to  communicate  with  so  loving 
and  well  approved  subjects,  in  all  affairs  that  are  of 
public  nature,  at  home  or  abroad. 
^  "  Two  therefore  are  the  causes  of  your  present 
assembling :  the  one,  a  foreign  business  ;  the  other, 
matter  of  government  at  home. 

"  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  ye  have  heard, 
maketh  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain.  His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and  holdeth 
it  straitly  besieged,  being  the  principal  city,  if  not 
in  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in  strength  and 
wealth,  of  that  duchy.  Ye  may  guess  at  his  hopes, 
by  his  attempting  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  war 
first.  The  cause  of  this  war  he  knoweth  best  He 
allegeth  the  entertaining  and  succouring  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  other  French  lords,  whom 
the  king  taketh  for  his  enemies.  Others  divine  of 
other  matters.  Both  parts  have,  by  their  ambassa- 
dors, divers  times  prayed  the  king's  aids ;  the  French 
king  aids  or  neutrahty  ;  the  Britains  aids  simply : 
"for  so  their  case  requircth.  The  king,  as  a  chris- 
tian prince,  and  blessed  son  of  the  holy  church,  hath 
offered  himself,  as  a  mediator,  to  treat  of  peace  be- 
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tween  them.  The  French  king  yielded  to  treat,  but 
will  not  stay  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Bri- 
tains,  that  desire  peace  most,  hearken  to  it  least; 
not  upon  confidence  or  stiffness,  but  upon  distrust  of 
true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on.  So  as  the 
king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a  peace, 
as  ever  he  took  in  any  business,  not  being  able  to 
remove  the  prosecution  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  dis- 
tnist  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  prosecution,  hath 
let  fall  the  treaty ;  not  repenting  of  it,  but  despair- 
ing of  it  now,  as  not  likely  to  succeed.  Therefore 
by  this  narrative  you  now  understand  the  state  of 
the  question,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth  your  ad- 
ce ;  which  is  no  other,  but  whether  he  shall  enter 
into  an  auxiliary  and  defensive  war  for  the  Britains 
Against  France  P 

"  And  the  better  to  open  your  understandings  in 
this  affair,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say 
somewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the  persons  that  do 
intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  this  kingdom, 
and  somewhat  of  the  example  of  it  in  general : 
making  nevertheless  no  conclusion  or  judgment  of 
any  point,  until  his  Grace  hath  received  your  faith- 
ful and  politic  advices. 

"  First,  for  the  king  our  sovereign  himself,  who 
is  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  his  Grace  doth  profess,  that  he  truly  and  con- 
stantly desireth  to  reign  in  peace.  But  his  Grace 
Jsaith,  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dishonour, 
/nor  take  it  up  at  interest  of  danger  to  ensue ;  but 
shall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  please  God  to 
change  the  inward  troubles  and  seditions,  wherewith 
he  hath  been  hitherto  exercised,  into  an  honourable 
foreign  war.  And  for  the  other  two  persons  in  this 
action,  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Britain,  his 
Grace  doth  declare  unto  you,  that  they  be  the  men 
unto  whom  he  is  of  all  other  friends  and  allies  most 
bounden:  the  one  having  held  over  him  his  hand 
of  protection  from  the  tyrant;  the  other  having 
reached  forth  unto  him  his  hand  of  help  for  the  re- 

Icovery  of  his  kingdom.  So  that  his  afl^ction  toward 
them  in  his  natural  person  is  upon  equal  terms. 
And  whereas  you  may  have  heard,  that  his  Grace  was 
enforced  to  fly  out  of  Britain  into  France,  for  doubts 
of  being  betrayed :  his  Grace  would  not  in  any  sort 
have  that  reflect  upon  the  duke  of  Britain,  in  deface- 
ment of  his  former  benefits ;  for  that  he  is  throughly 
informed,  that  it  was  but  the  practice  of  some  cor- 
rupt persons  about  him,  during  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness, altogether  without  his  consent  or  privity. 

**  But  howsoever  these  things  do  interest  his  Grace 
fn  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well,  that  the 
liigher  bond  that  tieth  him  to  procure  by  all  means 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  subjects,  doth 
disinterest  him  of  these  obligations  of  gratitude, 
otherwise  than  thus  ;  that  if  his  Grace  be  forced  to 
make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passion  or  ambition. 

•*  For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towards  this 
kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  king's  intention 
is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,  but  to  range  his  subjects 
to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stout  upon  the 
strength  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  it  is  nothing  to  us. 
But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's  purpose,  or  if  it 


should  not  be  in  his  pnrpose,  yet  if  it  tHull  iikm 
fall  one  as  if  it  were  sought,  that  the  Proiflh  htg 
^hall  make  a  province  of  Britain,  and  join  it  to  tht 
crown  of  France  ;  then  it  is  worthy  the  coostdenUiei. 
tiow  this  may  import  England,  an  well  in  the  t»> 
creasement  of  the  greatness  of  France,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  country,  that  strelcbe^h  kia  boa^ 
unto  our  seas,  as  in  depriving  this  oadon,  and  k»* 
ing  it  naked  of  so  firm  and  assured  cooledermtes m 
the  Britains  have  always  been.  For  then  it  mfl 
come  to  pass,  that  whereas  not  long  since  this  rmim 
was  mighty  upon  the  continent,  first  in  terrkofy.ai 
after  in  alliance,  in  respect  of  Burgundy  and  Bf^ni. 
which  were  confederates  indeed,  bat  depezideBt  a» 
federates;  now  the  one  being  already  east,  ju&j 
into  the  greatness  of  France  $  and  pwrtJy  into  iktf 
of  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be  cma  ialf 
the  greatness  of  France  i  and  this  isknd  shall  i» 
main  confined  in  effect  within  the  salt  welen»  ssi 
girt  about  with  the  coast  countries  of  tWQ  aigU^ 
mcmarchs. 

"  For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  npon  Cbc 
same  question,  upon  the  French  king's  intcaL  fo 
if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by  Ffaner«  «i 
the  world  abroad,  apt  to  impute  and  oonstnie  tke 
actions  of  princes  to  ambition,  conceive  it  will ;  tboi 
lit  is  an  example  very  dangerous  and  oniversa),  tbsc 
(the  lesser  neighbour  state  should  be  devoured  of  the 
A^eater.  For  this  may  be  the  case  of  Scotland  to> 
jwards  England ;  of  Portugal  towards  Spain ;  of  the 
'smaller  estates  of  Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  m 
^o(  Germany ;  or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  rTommwn 
might  not  live  and  dwell  safely  besides  some  cf 
these  great  lords.  And  the  bringing  in  eC  this  ex* 
ample  will  be  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  ts 
nim  that  vma  most  interested,  and  most  able  to  fm- 
Ibid  it  But  then  on  the  other  side,  th^e  is  se  ^tr 
a  pretext  on  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet  pmext 
is  never  wanting  to  power,  in  regard  the  dai^er  m- 
minent  to  his  own  estate  is  such,  as  may  m^t  tbi> 
enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  necessity  than  of 
ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the  danger  of  lie 
example.  For  that  the  example  of  thai  which  » 
done  in  a  man's  own  defence,  cannot  be  dangcrw  t 
because  it  is  in  another's  power  to  avoid  IL  Bat  a 
all  this  business,  the  king  remits  himself  to  ytv 
grave  and  mature  advice,  whereopon  he  pmpceeth 
to  rely." 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  lord  chanceUor's  speech 
touching  the  cause  of  Britain ;  for  the  king  had  ooai> 
manded  him  to  carry  it  so^  as  to  afiect  the  psrin- 
ment  towards  the  business ;  but  without 
the  king  in  any  express  declaration^ 

The  chancellor  went  on : 

"  For  that  which  may  concern  the  govrmmcnt  si 
home,  the  king  had  commanded  me  to  say  «a»  y^ ; 
that  he  thinketh  there  was  never  any  king,  te  tW* 
small  time  that  he  hath  rdgned,  had  greater  sail 
juster  cause  of  the  two  contrary  paswons  of  jay  asi 
sorrow,  than  his  Grace  hath.  Joy,  in  respect  of  tU 
rare  and  visible  favours  of  Almighty  God,  in  giitm 
the  imperial  sword  upon  his  side,  and  asstadag  ikc 
same  his  sword  against  all  his  encmica ;  and  like- 
wise in  blessing  him  with  so  many  good  aai  ioriiv 
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Genr&Dts  and  subjects  which  have  never  failed  to 
give  him  faithful  counsel,  ready  obedience,  and 
courageous  defence.  Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not 
pleased  God  to  suffer  him  to  sheath  his  sword,  as 
he  greatly  desired,  otherwise  than  for  administration 
of  justice,  bat  that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it 
so  oft,  to  cut  off  traitorous  and  disloyal  subjects, 
wbotm,  it  seems,  Qcd  hath  left,  a  few  amongst  many 
good,  as  the  Canaanites  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  to  tempt  and  try  them ; 
though  the  end  hath  been  always,  God's  name  be 
blessed  therefore,  that  the  destruction  hath  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads. 

"  Wherefore  his  Grace  saith ;  That  he  seeth  that 
it  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  save 
the  blood  in  the  city  i  nor  the  marshal's  sword  that 
|rill  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace :  but  that  the 
'true  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  re- 
J^lHon  in  Uieir  beginnings ;  and  for  that  purpose 
to  devise,  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and  wholesome 
•laws  against  riots,  and  unlawful  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  combinations  and  confederacies  of  them, 
hf  liveries,  tokens,  and  other  badges  of  factious  de- 
pendence ;  that  the  peace  of  the  land  may  by  these 
ordinances,  as  by  bars  of  iron,  be  soundly  bound  in 
and  strengthened,  and  all  force,  both  in  court,  country, 
and  private  hotises,  be  supprest.  The  care  hereof, 
which  so  much  conoemeth  yourselves,  and  which 
the  nature  of  the  times  doth  instantly  call  for,  his 
Grace  commends  to  your  wisdoms. 

'*And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire,  that  this 
peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to  sit 
onder  the  shade  of  them  in  safety ;  but  also  should 
bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plenty :  there- 
fore his  Grace  prays  yon  to  take  into  consideration 
matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard  and  barren  em- 
ployment of  moneys  to  usury  and  unlawful  exchanges ; 
^hat  they  may  be,  as  their  natural  use  is,  turned 
hjpoQ  commerce,  and  lawful  and  royal  trading.  And 
likewise  that  our  people  be  set  on  work  in  arts  and 
liandierafts ;  that  the  realm  may  subsist  more  of 
itself;  that  idleness  be  avoided,  and  the  draining 
out  of  our  treasure  for  foreign  manufactures  stopped. 
But  you  are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide 
farther,  that  whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be 
Inrought  in  from  beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed 
opon  the  commodities  of  this  land;  whereby  the 
kingdom's  stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept 
from  being  diminished  by  any  over-trading  of  the 
foreigner. 

"  And  lastly,  because  the  king  is  well  assured, 
that  you  would  not  have  him  poor,  that  wishes  you 
rich  (  he  donbteth  not  but  that  you  will  have  care,  as 
well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs  and  all 
other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your  lov- 
ing aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The  rather, 
for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  husband,  and 
but  a  steward  in  effect  for  the  public ;  and  that  what 
comes  from  you,  is  but  as  moisture  drawn  from  the 
earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  back 
upon  the  earth  again.  And  you  know  well,  how 
the  kingdoms  about  you  grow  more  and  more  in 


^greatness,  and  the  times  are  stirring ;  and  therefore 
^  ^not  fit  to  find  the  king  with  an  empty  purse.  More 
I  have  not  to  say  to  you ;  and  wish,  that  what  hath 
been  said,  had  been  better  expressed  :  but  that  your 
wisdoms  and  good  affections  will  supply.  God  bless 
your  doings." 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  dispose  and  affect  the 
pariiament  in  this  business ;  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  emulation  between  the  nations,  and  the  envy  at 
the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  as  in  re- 
gard of  the  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
/their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
^goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sesrtowns  and 
(havens,  that  might  do  mischief  to  the  English,  either 
by  invasion,  or  by  interruption  of  traffic^  The 
parliament  was  also  moved  with  the  point  of  op- 
pression ;  for  although  the  French  seemed  to  speak 
reason,  yet  arguments  are  ever  with  multitudes  too 
weak  for  suspicions.  Wherefore  they  did  advise 
Abe  king  roundly  to  embrace  the  Britons'  quarrel,  and 
t4o  send  them  speedy  aids ;  and  with  much  alacrity 
and  forwardness  granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of 
subsidy,  in  contemplation  of  these  aids.' "  But  the 
king,  both  to  keep  a  decency  towards  the  French 
king,  to  whom  he  profest  himself  to  be  obliged, 
and  indeed  desirous  rafher  to  show  war  than  to 
ake  it;  sent  new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate 
into  him  the  decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate 
is  motion,  that  the  French  would  desist  from  hos- 
tility ;  or  if  war  must  foUow,  to  desire  him  to  take 
it  in  good  part,  if  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who 
Vere  sensible  of  the  cause  of  the  Britons  as  their 
ancient  friends  and  confederates,  he  did  send  them 
succours;  with  protestation  nevertheless,  that,  to 
save  all  treaties  and  laws  of  friendship,  he  had 
limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the  Britons, 
but  in  no  wise  to  war  upon  the  French,  otherwise 
than  as  they  maintained  the  possession  of  Britain. 
But  before  this  formal  ambassage  arrived,  the  party 
of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and  grew  to 
manifest  declaration.  For  near  the  town  of  St 
Alban  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given,  where  the 
Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  taken  prisoners,  there 
,being  slain  on  the  Britons'  part  six  thousand  men, 
and  amongst  them  the  lord  Woodvile,  and  almost 
all  his  soldiers,  valiantly  fighting.  And  of  the 
/French  part,  one  thousand  two  hundred,  with  their 
deader  James  Galeot,  a  great  commander.  ^ 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into 
England,  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had  no 
subterfuge  to  continue  farther  treaty,  and  saw  before 
his  eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for  lost,  con- 
trary to  his  hopes:  knowing  also  that  with  his 
people,  and  foreigners  both,  he  sustained  no  small 
envy  and  disreputation  for  his  former  delays,  to 
despatch  with  all  possible  speed  his  succours  into 
Britain ;  which  he  did  under  the  conduct  of  Robert, 
/lord  Brooke,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  choice 
^en  well  armed ;  who  having  a  fair  wind,  in  few 
hours  landed  in  Britain,  and  joined  themselves  forth- 
with to  those  Briton  forces  that  remained  after  the 
defeat,  and  marched  straight  on  to  find  the  enemy, 
and  encamped  fast  by  them.    The  French  wisely 
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husbanding  the  possession  of  a  victory,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  courage  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  fresh,  kept  themselves  within 
their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  resolved 
not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  to  harass  and 
weary  the  English,  they  did  upon  all  advantages 
set  upon  them  with  their  light  horse ;  wherein  never- 
theless they  received  commonly  loss,  especially  by 
means  of  the  Enghsh  archers. 

But  upon  these  achievements  Francis,  duke  of 
Britain,  deceased ;  an  accident  that  the  king  might 
easily  have  foreseen,  and  ought  to  have  reckoned 
upon  and  provided  for,  but  that  the  point  of  reputa- 
tion, when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lost,  that 
somewhat  must  be  done,  did  overbear  the  reason  of 
war. 

After  the  duke's  decease,  the  principal  persons  of 
Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  through  faction,  put 
all  things  into  confusion ;  so  as  the  English  not  find- 
ing head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their  forces, 
and  being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well  as  in  dan- 
ger of  enemies,  and  the  winter  begun,  returned  home 
^ve  months  after  their  landing.  So  the  battle  of 
^t.  Alban,  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  the  retire  of 
the  English  succours,  were,  after  some  time,  the 
Wuses  of  the  loss  of  that  duchy ;  which  action  some 
Accounted  as  a  blemish  of  the  king's  judgment, 
t)ut  most  but  as  the  misfortune  of  his  time/. 

But  howsoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain,  took 
not,  nor  prospered  not;  yet  the  lasting  fruit  of  par- 
liament, which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws,  did 
prosper,  and  doth  yet  continue  to  this  day.  For  ac- 
jbording  to  the  lord  chancellor's  admonition,  there 
/were  that  parliament  divers  excellent  laws  ordained 
Concerning  the  points  which  the  king  recommended. 

First,  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
'nefore  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act  of 
parliament.  This  court  is  one  of  the  sagest  and 
iioblest  institutions  of  this  kingdom.  For  in  the 
distribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  justice,  besides  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  in  which  distribution  the 
king's  bench  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the 
common-pleas  pleas  civil,  the  exchequer  pleas  con- 
cerning the  king's  revenue,  and  the  chancery  the 
pretorian  power  for  mitigating  the  rigour  of  law,  in 
case  of  extremity,  by  the  conscience  of  a  good  man  ; 
there  was  nevertheless  always  reserved  a  high  and 
pre-eminent  power  to  the  king's  council  in  causes 
that  might  in  example  or  consequence  concern  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth;  which  if  they  were 
criminal,  the  council  used  to  sit  in  the  chamber 
called  the  star-chamber ;  if  civil,  in  the  white-cham- 
ber or  white-hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the 
pretorian  power  for  equity;  so  the  star-chamber 
had  the  censorian  power  for  offences  under  the  de- 
tree  of  capital.  This  court  of  star-chamber  is  com- 
pounded of  good  elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  four 
ucinds  of  persons,  counsellors,  peers,  prelates,  and 
t|;hief  judges.  It  discemeth  also  principally  of  four 
Acinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
slellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  to- 
wards crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  com- 


mitted or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was  |sincv 
pally  aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and  the  tw 
chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of  muJcitiidrt, 
and  maintenance  or  headship  of  great  persona. 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  country  the  kiag's 
care  went  on  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  house*  and 
the  security  of  his  great  officers  and  counaeUcsi. 
But  this  law  was  somewhat  of  a  strange  campm^ 
tion  and  temper.  That  if  any  of  the  king^a  aermts 
under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  conspire  the  devdi  of 
any  of  the  king's  council  or  lord  of  the  realm*  it  ii 
made  capital  This  law  was  thought  to  be  procsrvd 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  being  a  stem  md 
haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had  aome  mortal  at- 
mies  in  court,  provided  for  his  own  safety ;  dnM«- 
ing  the  envy  of  it  in  a  general  law,  by  coaaovaaatr 
ing  the  privilege  with  all  other  counaellora  bb£ 
peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  extend  it  farther  dia 
to  the  king's  servants  in  check-roll,  lest  it  ahaiid 
have  been  too  harsh  to  the  gentlemen,  and  odxr 
commons  of  the  kingdom ;  who  might  have  thoag&t 
their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  clemency  of  the  Uw 
of  England,  invaded,  if  the  will  in  any  case  of  fekn^ 
should  be  made  the  deed.  And  yet  the  traam 
which  the  act  yieldeth,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  thai 
conspireth  the  death  of  counsellors,  may  he  thottfbl 
indirectly,  and  by  a  mean,  to  conspire  the  death  of 
the  king  himself,  is  indifferent  to  all  subjects^  as 
well  as  to  servants  in  court  But  it  seemeth  this  ss^ 
ficed  to  serve  the  lord  chancellors  turn  at  thi*  &atf. 
But  yet  he  lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  ht 
grew  afterwards  as  odious  to  the  country,  as  he  wwa 
then  to  the  court 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  the  kiag'i 
care  extended  to  the  peace  of  private  hooaes  aai 
families.     For  there  was  an  excellent  moral  bv 
molded  thus ;  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  wo- 
men forcibly  and  against  their  will,  except  female- 
wards  and  bond-women,  was  made  capita].     Hie 
parliament  wisely  and  justly  conceivhig,  that  the 
.obtaining  of  women,  by  force  into  possession,  ho««»- 
[ever  afterwards  assent  might  follow  by  aBufemeBto, 
fwas  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the 
^TBi  force  drew  on  all  the  rest 
V  There  was  made  also  another  law  for  peace  ia 
general,  and  repressing  of  murders  and  mandaojh- 
ters,  and  was  in  amendment  of  the  eomnion  laws  of 
the  realm  ;  being  this :  That  whereaa  by  the  na- 
.mon  law  the  king's  suit,  in  case  of  homicide,  Si 
expect  the  year  and  the  day,  allowed  to  the  paity's 
{uit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it  was  found  by  d- 
^erience,  that  the  party  was  many  times  componnM 
vith,  and  many  times  wearied  with  the  suit,  so  tbat 
n  the  end  such  suit  wKs  let  fall,  and  by  that  one 
the  matter  was  in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  thrrdf 
prosecution  at  the  king's  suit  l^  indictment,  whish 
is  ever  best,  flagrante  en'mimr,  neglected ;    it  vai 
ordained,  that  the  suit  by  indictment  might  he  t&kfa 
as  well  at  any  time  within  the  year  and  the  day,  at 
after;  not  prejudicing  neverthelesa  the  party's  aiit 
The  king  began  .also  then,  as  well  in  wisJom  ^ 
in  justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  cltrjT, 
ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  bumol  <«i 
the  hand ;  both  because  they  mi^i  taste  of  soot 
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corporal  panishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a 
brand  of  infamy.  But  for  thia  good  act* s  sake,  the 
king  himself  was  after  branded,  by  Perkin's  procla- 
mation, for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy 
church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of 
Ihe  country ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officers  and 
farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in 
'case  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and 
unlawful  assemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  repress- 
ing of  force,  which  those  times  did  chiefly  require  ; 
nnd  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are  found 
fit  for  an  succeeding  times,  and  so  continue  to  this 
day. 

,'  There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws  that 
parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  bastard  use 
_of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chievances  and 
Exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury ;  and  also  for 
ihe  security  of  the  king's  customs ;  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  procedures  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, brought  in  by  merchant-strangers,  upon  the 
natire  commodities  of  the  realm;  together  with 
some  other  laws  of  less  importance. 

But  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament 
did  bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit ;  yet  the  subsidy 
granted  at  the  same  time  bare  a  frnit  that  proved 
harsh  and  bitter.  All  was  inned  at  last  into  the 
king^s  bam,  but  it  was  after  a  storm.  For  when 
the  commissioners  entered  into  the  taxation  of  the 
/subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  bishopric  of  Duresm ; 
Uhe  people  upon  a  sudden  grew  into  great  mutiny, 
Vnd  said  openly.  That  they  had  endured  of  late 
years  a  thousand  miseries,  and  neither  could  nor 
<would  pay  the  subsidy.  This,  no  doubt,  proceeded 
not  simply  of  any  present  necessity,  but  much  by 
reason  of  the  old  humour  of  those  countries,  where 
the  fiiemory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,/that 
it  lay  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and 
if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up. 
And,  no  doubt,  it  was  partly  also  by  the  instigation 
of  some  factious  malecontents,  that  bare  principal 
stroke  amongst  them.  Hereupon  the  commission- 
kra  being  somewhat  astonished,  deferred  the  matter 
vimto  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the 
principal  man  of  authority  in  those  parts.  The 
earl  forthwith  wrote  unto  the  court,  signifying  to 
the  king  plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he  found  the 
people  of  those  countries,  and  praying  the  king's 
direction.  The  king  wrote  back  peremptorily,  That 
he  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament ;  both  be- 
cause it  might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray 
the  tike  release  or  mitigation  ;  and  chiefly  because 
he  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multitude 
should  frustrate  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
wherein  their  votes  and  consents  were  concluded. 
Upon  this  despatch  from  court,  the  earl  assembled  the 
principal  justices  and  freeholders  of  the  country  ; 
and  speaking  to  them  in  that  imperious  language, 
wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him,  which  needed 
not,  save  that  a  harsh  business  was  unfortunately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  harsh  man,  did  not  only 
irritate  the  people,  but  make  them  conceive,  by  the 


/stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  delivery  of  the  king's 
errand,  that  himself  was  the  author  or  principal 
,  persuader  of  that  counsel ;  whereupon  the  meaner 
sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly  assailing  the  curl 
in  his  house,  slew  him,  and  divers  of  his  servants : 
and  rested  not  there,  but  creating  for  their  leader 
Sir  John  Egremond,  a  factious  person,  and  one  that 
jhad  of  a  long  time  borne  an  ill  talent  towards  the 
^ing ;  and  being  animated  also  by  a  base  fellow, 
called  John  a  Chamber,  a  very  boutefeu,  who  bare 
much  sway  amongst  the  vulgar  and  popular,  entered 
into  open  rebellion ;  and  gave  out  in  flat  terms, 
that  they  would  go  against  king  Henry,  and  fight 
with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertised  of  this  new  insur- 
rection, being  almost  a  fever  that  took  him  every 
year,  after  his  manner  little  troubled  therewith,  he 
Isent  Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  a  little 
jbefore  not  only  released  out  of  the  Tower,  and  par- 
Idoned,  but  also  received  to  special  favour,  with  a 
(competent  power  against  the  rebels,  who  fought 
With  the  principal  band  of  them,  and  defeated  them, 
land  took  alive  John  a  Chamber  their  firebrand.  As 
for  Sir  John  Egremond,  he  fled  into  Flanders  to  the 
lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  whose  palace  was  the 
sanctuary  and  receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the 
king.  John  a  Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in 
great  state ;  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as 
a  traitor  paramount ;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
were  his  chief  accomplices,  were  hanged  upon  the 
lower  story  round  about  him ;  and  the  rest  were 
generally  pardoned.  Neither  di(l  the  king  himself 
omit  his  custom,  to  be  first  or  second  in  all  his  war- 
like exploits,  making  good  his  word,  which  was 
usual  with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels,  that  he 
desired  but  to  see  them.  For  immediately  after  he 
had  sent  down  the  earl  of  Surrey,  he  marched  towards 
them  himself  in  person.  And  although  in  his  jour- 
/ney  he  heard  news  of  the  victory,  yet  he  went  on  as 
(far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those  countries; 

tnd  that  done,  returned  to  London,  leaving  the  earl 
f  Surrey  for  his  lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts, 
and  Sir  Richard  Tunstal  for  his  principal  commis- 
sioner, to  levy  the  subsidy,  whereof  he  did  not  re- 
mit a  denier. 

?  About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  so  good  a 
'  servant  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  lost  like- 
wise a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  James  the  third, 
(king  of  Scotland,  by  a  miserable  disaster.  For  this 
unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother  of  discon- 
tent, and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and  people 
breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions  and  alterations 
of  court,  was  at  last  distressed  by  them,  having 
taken  arms,  and  surprised  the  person  of  prince 
James  his  son,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  threats, 
that  they  would  otherwise  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  king  of  England,  to  shadow  their  rebellion, 
and  to  be  the  titular  and  painted  head  of  those 
arms.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  himself  too 
weak,  sought  unto  king  Henry,  as  also  unto  the 
pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects.  The  kings 
accordingly  interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round 
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and  princely  manner :  not  only  by  way  of  request 
and  persuasion,  but  also  by  way  of  protestation  and 
menace  ;  declaring,  That  they  thought  it  to  be  the  ^ 
common  cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjects  j|houl^  be 
suffered  to  give  laws  unto  their  sovereign,  and  that 
they  would  accordingly  resent  it,  and  revenge  it. 
But  the  rebels,  that  had  shaken  off  the  greater 
yoke  of  obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser 
tie  of  respect.  And  fury  prevailing  above  fear, 
made  answer;  That  there  was  no  talking  of  peace, 
except  the  king  would  resign  his  crown.  Where- 
upon treaty  of  accord  taking  no  place,  it  came  to  a 
battle  at  Bannocksboum  by  Strivelin  :  in  which 
battle  the  king,  transported  with  wrath  and  just 
indignation,  inconsiderately  fighting  and  precipi- 
tating the  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came 
up  to  him,  was,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  express 
and  strait  commandment  of  the  prince  his  son, 
slain  in  the  pursuit,  being  fled  to  a  mill,  situate  in 
a  field,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

As  for  the  pope*s  ambassy,  which  was  sent  by 
Adrian  de  Castello  an  Italian  legate,  and  perhaps, 
as  those  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more,  it 
came  too  late  for  the  ambassy,  but  not  for  the  am- 
bassador. For  passing  through  England  and  being 
honourably  entertained,  and  received  of  king  Henry, 
who  ever  applied  himself  with  much  respect  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  great  grace  with  the  king, 
and  great  familiarity  and  friendship  with  Morton 
the  chancellor :  insomuch  as  the  king  taking  a 
liking  to  him,  and  finding  him  to  his  mind,  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  employed  him 
in  many  of  his  affairs  of  state,  that  had  relation  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  wisdom, 
and  dexterity  in  business  of  state  ;  and  having  not 
long  after  ascended  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid 
the  king  large  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent 
and  judicious  advertisement  of  the  occurrents  of 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was 
partaker  of  the  conspiracy,  which  cardinal  Alphonso 
Petrucci  and  some  other  cardinals  had  plotted  against 
the  life  of  pope  Leo.  And  this  offence,  in  itself  so 
heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggravated  by  the  motive 
thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or  discontent,  but  an 
aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy.  And  in  this  height  of 
impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermixture  of  levity 
and  folly ;  for  that,  as  was  generally  believed,  he 
was  animated  to  expect  the  .papacy  by  a  fatal 
mockery,  the  prediction  of*  a  soothsayer,  which 
was,  **  That  one  should  succeed  pope  Leo,  whose 
name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged  man  of  mean  birth, 
and  of  great  learning  and  wisdom."  By  which 
character  and  figure  he  took  himself  to  be  described, 
though  it  were  fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son 
of  a  Dutch  brewer,  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  precep- 
tor unto  Charles  the  fifth;  the  same  that,  not 
changing  his  christian  name,  was  afterwards  called 
Adrian  the  sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again  his  par- 
liament, not,  as  it  scemeth,  for  any  particular  occa- 
sion  of  state :   but  the  former  parliament  being 


ended  somewhat  suddenly,  in  regard  of  the  prrptta*- 
tion  for  Britain,  the  king  thought  he  bad  not  nmxh 
^aerated  his  people  sufiSciently  with  good  Urns, 
which  evermore  was  his  retribution  for  fressore. 
And  finding  by  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  there 
was  discontentment  abroad,  in  respect  of  the  sab- 
sidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  aubjectt  yet 
farther  contentment  and  comfort  in  that  kind.  Cer- 
tainly his  times  for  good  commonwealth's  laws  did 
excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be  celebrated  for  the 
best  lawgiver  to  this  nation,  after  king  Edward  the 
first :  for  his  laws,  whoso  marks  them  well,  are 
deep,  and  not  vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the  spur  of  a 
particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  oat  of  pro- 
vidence of  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his 
Sople  still  more  and  more  happy ;  after  the  manner 
the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroical  timesL 

First  therefore  he  made  a  law,  suitable  to  hia  awn 
acts  and  times :  for  as  himself  had  in  his  penoa 
and  marriage  made  a  final  concord,  in  the  great 
suit  and  title  for  the  crown ;  so  by  this  law  he  set- 
tled the  like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private  po^ 
sessions  of  the  subjects:  ordaining,  '*  That  fines 
thenceforth  should  be  final,  to  conclude  all  stTasgeTs* 
rights;"  and  that  upon  fines  levied  and  solemnly 
proclaimed,  the  subject  should  have  his  time  of 
watch  for  five  years  after  his  title  accmed;  which 
if  he  forepassed,  his  right  should  be  bound  for  erer 
after ;  with  some  exception  nevertheless  of  minoo^ 
married  women,  and  such  incompetent  peiBoos. 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancsest 
statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made  hat 
in  aflSrmance  of  the  common  law.  The  alteratimi 
had  been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the  stmtate 
of  non-clam,  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  third. 
And  surely  this  law  was  a  kind  of  prognostic  of  the 
good  peace,  which  since  his  time  hath,  lor  the 
most  part,  continued  in  this  kingdom  until  this  day: 
for  statutes  of  non-claim  are  fit  for  times  of  war, 
when  men's  heads  are  troubled,  that  they  cannot 
intend  their  estate ;  but  statutes  that  quiet  posses- 
sions, are  fittest  for  times  of  peace,  to  extingmsh 
suits  and  contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of 
peace. 

Another  statute  was  made,  of  singular  policy,  kx 
the  population  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  thoroogibly 
considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military  forces  «f 
the  realm. 

Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  (reqacnt. 
whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be  mfinntcd 
without  people  and  families,  was  turned  into  pas- 
ture, which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen;  sad 
tenances  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  wherenpoa 
much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into 
demesnes.  This  bred  a  decay  of  people,  and*  hj 
consequence,  a  deciiy  of  towns,  churehes,  thhesi  vaA 
the  like.  The  king  likewise  knew  ftiU  well,  and  is 
no  wise  forgot,  that  there  ensued  withal  upoa  (Ids 
a  decay  and  diminution  of  subsidies  and  tiaxcAi  ftr 
the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  booJis  of  afb> 
sidies.  In  remedying  of  this  inconvoidents  Ar 
king's  wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  imllsiiafi 
t  that  time.  Enclosures  they  would  n«l  fotiH^ihr 
hat  had  been  to  forbid  the  impnnrevKBt  «f  Ike 
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patrimony  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  tillage  they  would 
not  compel,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and 
utility ;  but  they  took  a  coarse  to  take  away  depo- 
mlating  enclosures  and  depopulating  pasturage,  and 
yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express 
(prohibition,  but  by  consequence.  The  ordinance 
iwas,  *'  That  all  houses  of  husbandry,  that  were  used 
^ith  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  should  be 
/maintained  and  kept  up  for  ever ;  together  with  a 
i  competent  proportion  of  land  to  be  used  and  oceu- 
Vpied  with  diem  s*'  and  in  no  wise  to  be  severed  from 
them,  as  by  another  statute,  made  afterwards  in  his 
successor's  time,  was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon 
forfeiture  to  be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action, 
but  by  seizure  of  the  land  itself  by  the  king  and 
lords  of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till  the  houses 
and  lands  were  restored.  By  this  means  the  houses 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a  dweller ; 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept 
up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a 
jb«ggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance, 
that  might  keep  hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the 
plough  on  going.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the 
might  and  mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms 
sm  it  were  of  a  standard,  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
able  body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in  effect  amortise 
a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the 
bold  and  occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle 
people,  of  a  condition  between  gentlemen  and  cot- 
tagers or  peasants.  Now,  how  much  this  did  ad- 
vance the  military  power  of  the  kingdom,  is  apparent 
by  the  true  principles  of  war  and  the  examples  of 
Ofther  kingdbms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the 
general  opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars  J 
howsoever  some  few  have  vari^  and  that  it  ma^ 
receive  some  distinction  of  case,  that  the  principd 
strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infantry  or 
foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requireth 
men  bred,  not  in  a  servile  or  indigent  fashion,  but 
in  some  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Therefore  if  a 
state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  that 
the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their 
workfolks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere  cottagers, 
which  are  but  housed  beggars,  yon  may  have  a  good 
cayalry,  but  never  good  stable  bands  of  foot ;  like  to 
coppice  woods,  that  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles 
too  thick,  they  will  run  to  bushes  and  briers,  and 
have  little  clean  underwood.  And  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad, 
where  in  effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry,  I  speak 
of  people  out  of  towns,  and  no  middle  people ;  and 
therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot :  insomuch  as  they 
are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of  Switzers, 
and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot  Whereby 
alao  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations  have  much 
people,  and  few  soldiers.  Whereas  the  king  saw, 
rtbat  contrariwise  it  would  follow,  that  England, 
f  thongh  much  less  in  terrhory,  yet  should  have  in- 
finitely  more  soldiers  of  their  native  forces  than 
\  those  other  nations  have.  Thus  did  the  king  secretly 
'sow  Hydra's  teeth}  whereupon,  according  to  the 
poet's  fiction,  should  rise  up  armed  men  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  al80»  having  care  to  make  his  realm 


ubtent,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better 
Maintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained ;  **  That  wines 
and  woads  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Langue- 
doc,  should  not  be  brought  but  in  English  bottoms;" 
bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this  estate,  from  con- 
sideration of  plenty  to  consideration  of  power.  For 
that  almost  all  the  ancient  statutes  incite  by  all 
means  merchant-strangers,  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
commodities;  having  for  end  cheapness,  and  not 
looking  to  the  point  of  state  concerning  the  naval 
power. 

.  The  king  also  made  a  statute  in  that  parliament, 
monitory  and  minatory  towards  justices  of  peace, 
^at  they  should  duly  execute  their  office,  inviting 
^omplaints  against  them,  firstio  their  fellow-justices, 
then  to  the  justices  of  assize,  then  to  the  king  or 
chancellor :  and  that  a  proclamation  which  he  had 
published  of  that  tenor,  should  be  read  in  open  ses- 
sions four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them  awake.  Mean- 
ing also  to  have  his  laws  executed,  and  thereby  to 
reap  either  obedience  or  forfeitures,  wherein  towards 
his  latter  times  he  did  decline  too  much  to  the  left 
hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy  against  the  practice  that 
was  grown  in  use,  to  stop  and  damp  informations 
upon  penal  laws,  by  procuring  informations  by  col- 
lusion to  be  put  in  by  the  confederates  of  the  delin- 
quents, to  be  faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  foil  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informations, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 
y^  He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  the  mint, 
and  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current  And  that 
^no  payment  in  gold  should  be  made  to  any  mer- 
Vhant-stranger,  the  better  to  keep  treasure  within 
Abe  realm,  for  that  gold  was  the  metal  that  lay  in 
Uhe  least  ro<mi. 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  dra- 
pery, and'  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and  limiting  the 
prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and  another  for  the 
coarser  sort  Which  I  note,  both  because  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  set  prices  by  statute,  especially  upon 
inr  home  commodities;  and  because  of  the  wise 
model  of  this  act,  not  prescribing  prices,  but  stinting 
them  not  to  exceed  a  rate ;  that  the  clothier  might 
urape  accordingly  as  he  might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  statutes  were  made  that  parlia- 
ment, but  these  were  the  principal.  K  And  here  I  do 
desire  those  into  whose  hands  this"^  work  shall  fall, 
that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long  insisting 
upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  this  king's  reign. 
Whereof i  have  these  reasons;  both  because  it  was 
the  pre-eminent  virtue  and  merit  of  this  king  to 
whose  memory  I  do  honour;  and  because  it  hath 
some  correspondence  to  my  person ;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  is  some  defect  even  in  the 
best  writers  of  history,  that  they  do  not  often  enough 
summarily  deliver  and  set  down  the  most  memorable 
laws  that  passed  in  the  times  whereof  they  writ, 
being  indeed  the  principal  acts  of  peace.  For 
though  they  may  be  had  in  original  books  of  law 
themselves ;  yet  that  informeth  not  the  judgment  of 
kings  and  counsellors,  and  persons  of  estate,  so  well 
as  to  see  them  described,  and  entered  in  the  table 
and  portrait  of  the  times. 
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About  tbe  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  from 
the  city  of  four  thousand  pounds;  which  was  double 
to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and  orderly 
paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  likewise  had 
been  :  the  king  ever  choosing  rather  to  borrow  too 
soon,  than  to  pay  too  late,  and  so  keeping  up  his 
credit 

Neither  had  the  king  yet  cast  off  his  cares  and 
hopes  touching  Britain,  but  thought  to  master  the 
occasion  by  policy,  though  his  arms  had  been  un- 
fortunate ;  and  to  bereave  the  French  king  of  the 
fruit  of  his  victory.  The  sum  of  his  design  was,  to 
encourage  Maximilian  to  go  on  with  his  suit,  for 
the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  heir  of  Britain,  and  to 
^aid  'him  to  the  consummation  thereo£  But  the 
affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time  in  great 
trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects in  Flanders ;  especially  those  of  Bruges  and 
Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges,  at  such  time  as 
Maximilian  was  there  in  person,  had  suddenly  armed 
in  tumult,  and  slain  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  taken  himself  prisoner,  and  held  him  in  durance, 
till  they  had  enforced  him  and  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors, to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their 
offences,  and  never  to  question  and  revenge  the  same 
in  time  to  come.  Nevertheless  Frederick  the  em- 
peror would  not  suffer  this  repi'oach  and  indignity 
offered  to  his  son  to  pass,  but  made  sharp  wars 
upon  Flanders,  to  reclaim  and  chastise  the  rebels. 
But  the  lord  Ravenstein,  a  principal  person  about 
Maximilian,  and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abo- 
lition with  his  master,  pretending  the  religion  there- 
of, but  indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  instigated  and  corrupted  from  France,  for- 
sook the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord,  and 
made  himself  a  head  of  the  popular  party,  and 
seized  upon  the  towns  of  Ipres  and  Sluice  with  both 
the  castles  :  and  forthwith  sent  to  the  lord  Cordes, 
governor  of  Picardy  under  the  French  king,  to  desire 
aid ;  and  to  move  him,  that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
French  king,  would  be  protector  of  the  united  towns, 
and  by  force  of  arms  reduce  the  rest  The  lord  Cordes 
was  ready  to  embrace  the  occasion,  which  was  partly 
of  his  own  setting,  and  sent  forthwith  greater  forces 
than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  raise  on  the  sud- 
den, if  he  had  not  looked  for  such  a  summons  before, 
in  aid  of  the  lord  Ravenstein  and  the  Flemings,  with 
instructions  to  invest  the  towns  between  France  and 
Bruges.  The  French  forces  besieged  a  little  town 
failed  Dixmude,  where  part  of  the  Flemish  forces 
joined  with  then^  While  they  lay  at  this  siege,  the 
.king  of  EnglancTupon  preteneeVtf  the  safety  of  the 
English  pale  about  uartftf  but^in  truth  being  loth 
that  Maximilian  should  become  contemptible,  and 
thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the  states  of  Britain  about 
this  marriage,  sent  over  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  lord  D'Aubigny,  then  deputy 
of  Calais,  with  secret  instructions  to  aid  Maximilian, 
and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude.  The  lord 
D'Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  English  marches,  drew  out  of 
the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes  and  Guines,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men  more.  So  that  with  the 
fresh  succours  that  came  under  the  conduct  of  the 


lord  Morley,  they  made  up  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  or  better.  Which  forces  joining  with  sone 
companies  of  Almains,  put  themselves  into  Dixmude, 
not  perceived  by  the  enemies ;  and  passing  throogh 
the  town,  with  some  reinforcement  from  the  Ibrcei 
that  were  in  the  town,  assailed  the  enemies*  camp 
negligently  guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear ;  where 
there  was  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  the  Engiisli  and 
their  partakers  obtained  the  victory,  and  alev  to  tlie 
number  of  eight  thousand  men,  with  the  lots  <m  tbe 
/English  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts ;  ttvaaopA 
(jvhom  was  the  lord  Morley.  They  took  also  tiictr 
great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  spoils,  which  they 
carried  to  Newport;  whence  the  lord  IXAiibignf 
returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt  men  and  some 
other  voluntaries  in  Newport.  But  the  lord  Cordes 
being  at  Ipres  with  a  great  power  of  men,  thinking 
to  recover  the  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  fight  mt  Dix- 
mude, came  presently  on,  and  sat  down  before  New- 
port, and  besieged  it;  and  after  some  days  siege, he 
resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which 
he  did  one  day,  and  succeeded  therein  so  £ar«  that 
he  had  taken  the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that 
city,  and  planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Wheaee 
nevertheless  they  were  presently  beaten  forth  bjr 
the  English,  by  the  help  of  some  fresh  succours  of 
archers  arriving  by  good  fortune,  at  the  instant,  m 
the  haven  of  Newport.  Whereupon  the  lord  Cordes, 
/discouraged,  and  measuring  the  new  succours,  whicb 
I  were  small,  by  the  success,  which  was  great,  levied 
I  his  siege.  By  this  means  nmtlers  grew  more 
exasperate  between  the  two  kings  of  England  and 
iPrance,  for  that,  in  the  war  of  Flanders,  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  macfa 
4>looded  one  against  another.  Which  blood  rankled 
the  more,  by  the  vain  words  of  the  lord  Cordes,  that 
declared  himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  be- 
yond that  that  appertained  to  the  present  serricc ; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  "  That  he  could 
be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he  might 
win  Calais  from  the  English." 
,  The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  repatatian  of 
Maximilian,  advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  msf^ 
riage  with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  Which  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  so  far  forth  prevailed, 
both  with  the  young  lady  and  with  the  prineipsl  pcf- 
sons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  consnmmslBd 
by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in  these 
parts  new.  For  she  was  not  only  publicly  conlitct- 
ed,  but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded;  sad 
after  she  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximiliazi's  am- 
bassador with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  tbe  pie- 
sence  of  sundry  noble  personages^  men  and  wosseo. 
put  his  leg,  stripped  naked  to  the  knee,  berween  the 
espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end,  that  that  otrtmmj 
might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  consummation  sad 
actual  knowledge.  This  done,  Maximilian,  whmt 
property  was  to  leave  things  then  when  they  «mc 
almost  come  to  perfection,  and  to  end  them  by  taa- 
gination ;  like  ill  archers,  that  draw  not  lliciri 
up  to  the  head ;  and  who  might  as  easily 
ded  the  lady  himself  as  to  have  made  m  phlTfl 
disguise  of  it,  thinking  now  all  assoralp : 
for  a  time  his  farther  proceedings  and 
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wars.  Meanwhile  the  French  king,  consulting  his 
divines,  and  finding  that  this  pretended  consumma- 
tion was  rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  ways 
valid  hy  the  laws  of  the  church,  went  more  really 
to  work,  and  by  secret  instruments  and  cunning 
agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as 
counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of  reli- 
gion and  honour  out  of  the  mind  of  the  lady  herself, 
wherein  there  was  a  double  labour.  For  Maximi- 
,'lian  was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady,  but 
Maximilian's  daughter  was  likewise  contracted  to 
king  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted  upon 
both  f^et,  and  was  not  clear  on  either  side.  But 
for  the  contract  with  king  Charles,  the  exception 
lay  plain  and  fair  ;  for  that  Maximilian's  daughter 
was  under  years  of  consent,  and  so  not  bound  by 
law,  but  a  power  of  disagreement  left  to  either 
part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by  Maximilian  with 
the  lady  herself,  they  were  harder  driven:  having 
nothing  to  allege,  but  that  it  was  done  without 
the  consent  of  her  sovereign  lord  king  Charles, 
whose  ward  and  client  she  was,  and  he  to  her  in 
place  of  a  father :  and  therefore  it  was  void  and 
of  no  force  for  want  of  such  consent.  Which 
defect,  they  said,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a 
marringe  after  cohabitation  and  actual  consumma- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  contract. 
For  as  for  the  pretended  consummation,  they  made 
sport  with  it,  and  said :  '*  That  it  was  an  argu- 
ment that  Maximilian  was  a  widower,  and  a  cold 
wooer,  that  could  content  himself  to  be  a  bride- 
groom by  deputy,  and  would  not  make  a  little 
journey  to  put  all  out  of  question."  So  that  the 
young  lady,  wrought  upon  by  these  reasons,  finely 
instilled  by  such  as  the  French  king,  who  spared 
for  no  rewards  or  promises,  had  made  on  his  side ; 
and  allured  likewise  by  the  present  glory  and  great- 
ness of  king  Charles,  being  also  a  young  king, 
and  a  bachelor,  and  loth  to  make  her  country  the 
seat  of  a  long  and  miserable  war ;  secretly  yielded 
to  accept  of  king  Charles.  But  during  this  secret 
treaty  with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it  from 
blasts  of  opposition  and  interruption,  king  Charles 
resorting  to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry 
the  marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  enter- 
taining the  king  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent 
a  solemn  ambassage  by  Francis  lord  of  Luxem- 
burg, Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  ge- 
neral of  the  order  of  the  bans  hommes  of  the  Tri- 
nity, to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with  the  king ; 
accoupling  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
qaest,  that  the  French  king  might  with  the  king's 
good  will,  according  unto  his  right  of  seigniory  and 
tutelage,  dispose  of  the  marriage  of  the  young 
dnchess  of  Britain,  as  he  should  think  good ;  ofiler- 
ing  by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  make  void  the  mar- 
riage of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also  all  this  while, 
the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  he  did  continue  in 
I  his  court  and  custody  the  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
who  formerly  had  been  sent  unto  him,  to  be  bred 
and  educated  in  France ;  not  dismissing  or  renvoy- 
ing  her,  but  contrariwise  professing  and  giving  out 
strongly  that  he  meant  to  proceed  with  that  match. 
And  that  for  the  duchess  of  Britain,  he  desired 
TOtw  I.  3  c 


only  to  preserve  his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  some  such  ally  as  might  depend 
upon  him. 

^  When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the  court 
of  England,  they  delivered  their  ambassage  unto  the 
king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  council ;  where  some 
days  after  they  had  audience,  and  made  their  pro- 
position by  the  prior  of  the  Trinity,  who  though  he 
were  third  in  place,  yet  was  held  the  best  speaker 
of  them,  to  this  efiect 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master,  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  king  that  reigned  in  France  since  Charles 
the  Great,  whose  name  he  beareth,  hath  nevertheless 
thought  it  no  disparagement  to  his  greatness  at  this 
time  to  propound  a  peace ;  yea,  and  to  pray  a  peace 
with  the  king  of  England.  For  which  purpose  he 
hath  sent  us  his  commissioners,  instructed  and  en- 
abled with  f^ill  and  ample  power  to  treat  and  con. 
elude ;  giving  us  farther  in  charge,  to  open  in  some 
other  business  the  secrets  of  his  own  intentions. 
These  be  indeed  the  precious  love  tokens  between 
great  kings,  to  communicate  one  with  another  the 
true  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  pass  by  nice  points 
of  honour,  which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affec- 
tion. This  1  do  assure  your  lordships ;  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love 
that  the  king  our  master  beareth  to  your  sovereign, 
except  you  were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  useth 
his  name  with  so  great  respect ;  he  remembereth 
their  first  acquaintance  at  Paris  with  so  great  con- 
tentment ;  nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  but  that 
presently  he  falls  into  discourse  of  the  miseries  of 
great  kings,  in  that  they  cannot  converse  with  their 
equals,  but  with  servants.  This  affection  to  your 
king's  person  and  virtues  God  hath  put  into  the 
heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  for  purposes  yet  unknown  to  us  all. 
For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it  was  the  same 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is  now  to  the  king 
of  England.  This  is  therefore  the  first  motive 
that  makes  our  king  to  desire  peace  and  league 
with  your  sovereign :  good  affection,  and  some- 
what that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart  This  affec- 
tion is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.  For  our 
king  doth  in  all  candour  and  frankness  of  dealing 
open  himself  unto  you;  that  having  an  honour- 
able, yea  and  an  holy  purpose,  to  make  a  voyage 
and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considereth  that  it  will 
be  of  no  small  effect,  in  point  of  reputation  to  his 
enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abroad  that  he  is  in  good 
peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes,  and  especially 
with  the  king  of  England,  whom  for  good  causes 
he  esteemeth  most. 

"  But  now,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
words  to  remove  all  scruples  and  misunderstanding 
between  your  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning  some 
late  actions;  which  if  they  be  not  cleared,  may  per- 
haps hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that  for  mat- 
ters past  neither  king  may  conceive  unkindness  of 
other,  nor  think  the  other  conceiveth  unkindness 
of  him.  The  late  actions  are  two  ;  that  of  Britain 
and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both  which  it  is  true,  that 
the  subjects'  swords  of  both  kings  have  encountered 
and  stricken,  and  the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of 
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the  two  kings,  in  respect  of  their  confederates  and 
allies,  have  severed. 

"  For  that  of  Britain,  the  king  your  sovereign 
knoweth  best  what  hath  passed.  It  was  a  war  of 
necessity  on  our  master's  part  And  though  the 
motives  of  it  were  sharp  and  piquant  as  could  be, 
yet  did  he  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive-branch, 
than  a  latirel-branch  in  his  hand,  more  desiring 
peace  than  victory.  Besides,  fVom  time  to  time  he 
sent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your  king,  to  write 
the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though  both  his 
honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he  thought  nei- 
ther of  them  too  precious  to  put  into  the  king  of 
£nglf|nd's  hands.  Neither  doth  our  king  on  the 
.other  side  make  any  unfriendly  interpretation  of 
your  king's  sending  of  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Britain ;  for  the  king  knoweth  well  that  many  things 
must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfaction  of  their  people ; 
"  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  what  is  a  king's  own. 
But  this  matter  of  Britain  is  now,  by  the  act  of  God, 
ended  and  passed ;  and,  as  the  king  hopeth,  like 
the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea,  without  leaving  any 
impression  in  either  of  the  kings'  minds ;  as  he  is 
sure  for  his  part  it  hath  not  done  in  his. 

"  For  the  action  of  Flanders ;  as  the  former  of 
(Britain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war  of 
justice ;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal  necessity 
with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should  leave  to  be 
a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy  are  subjects  in 
chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  their  duke  the 
homager  and  vassal  of  France.  They  had  wont  to 
be  good  subjects,  howsoever  Maximilian  hath  of 
late  distempered  them.  They  fled  to  the  king  for 
justice  and  deliverance  from  oppression.  Justice 
he  could  not  deny  ;  purchase  he  did  not  seek.  This 
was  good  for  Maximilian,  if  he  could  have  seen  it 
in  people  mutinied,  to  arrest  fury,  and  prevent  de- 
spair. My  lords,  it  may  be  this  f  have  said  is  need- 
less, save  that  the  king  our  master  is  tender  in  any 
thing,  that  may  but  glance  upon  the  friendship  of 
England.  The  amity  between  the  two  kings,  no  doubt, 
stands  entire  and  inviolate ;  and  that  their  subjects' 
swords  have  clashed,  it  is  nothing  unto  the  public 
peace  of  the  crowns  j  it  being  a  thing  very  usual  in 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  best  and  straitest  confederates 
to  meet  and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay  many  times 
there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation  on  both  sides,  and 
yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in  itself. 

**  It  resteth,  my  lords,  that  T  impart  unto  you  a 
matter,  that  I  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
rejoice  to  hear ;  as  that  which  importeth  the  chris- 
tian common  weal  mor^,  than  any  action  that  hath 
happened  of  long  time.  The  king  our  master  hath 
a  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  bastard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  appertaining  unto  his 
Majesty  by  clear  and  undoubted  right ;  which  if  he 
should  not  by  just  arms  seek  to  recover,  he  could 
neither  acquit  his  honour  nor  answer  it  to  his  people. 
But  his  noble  and  christian  thoughts  rest  not  here: 
for  his  resolution  and  hope  is,  to  make  the  recon- 
quest  of  Naples  but  as  a  bridge  to  transport  his 
forces  into  Grecia ;  and  not  to  iRpare  blood  or  trea- 
sure, if  it  were  to  the  impawning  of  his  crown,  and 


dispeopling  of  Franco,  till  either  he  hath  overthrcm 
the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  hit  «*/ 
to  paradise.  The  king  knoweth  welU  that  t)m  i%  * 
design  that  could  not  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  kin^ 
that  did  not  stedfastly  look  up  unto  God,  vho^e 
quarrel  this  is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the  vil 
and  the  deed.  But  yet  is  agreeable  to  the  ytivm 
that  he  beareth,  though  unworthy,  of  the  tbnce 
christian  king  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  cbujci. 
Whereunto  he  is  also  invited  by  the  examplf.  in 
more  ancient  time,  of  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  Eiy- 
land,  the  first  renowned  king  of  the  house  of  Lm- 
caster;  ancestor,  though  not  progenitor  to  yoor 
king;  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of  hu 
time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expeditioii  ifit* 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  by  the  example  ako,  preccot 
before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  religious  wu 
which  the  king  of  Spain  now  maketh,  askd  hath  tA- 
most  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  recowiy  of  tht 
realm  of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  And  iilthoi^ 
this  enterprise  may  seem  vast  and  unmeasaied,  for 
the  king  to  attempt  that  by  his  own  forces,  vhernB 
heretofore  a  conjunction  of  most  of  the  christian 
princes  hath  found  work  enough  ;  yet  his  Majetiv 
wisely  considereth,  that  sometimes  smaller  force* 
being  united  under  one  command,  are  more  ethttm^ 
in  proof,  though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  ao4 
fame,  than  much  greater  forces,  varionalT 
pounded  by  associations  and  leagues,  which 
monly  in  a  short  time  after  their  beginnings  tun  » 
dissociations  and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  liac 
which  is  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the 
king  to  this  enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  tb^ 
house  of  the  Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  bat  there  bslb 
been  brother  against  brother  in  that  house  before, 
but  never  any  t  hat  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  tbr 
christians,  as  now  hath  Gemes  brother  unto  BajaiM 
that  reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  t»o,  the 
other  being  between  a  monk  and  a  philoaopber,  and 
better  read  in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroea,  than  aUc 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  so  warlike  an  empire.  Th» 
therefore  is  the  king  our  roaster's  memorable  and 
heroical  resolution  for  an  holy  war.  And  becante 
he  carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  chnsttan  ffildier, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  mofMireh,  be  bepODMk 
with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this  cauae  to  bet 
peace  at  the  hands  of  other  christian  kingv  Thet* 
remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request  than  any  et^ 
sential  part  of  our  negotiation,  which  the  kin^  mak- 
eth  to  the  king  your  sovereign.  The  king,  as  aU 
the  world  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of  the  ihtehy  rf 
Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  heir  belongeih  to  h« 
as  guardian.  This  is  a  private  patrimonial  righL 
and  no  business  of  estate  ;  yet  nevertheless,  to  ma 
a  fair  course  with  yoor  king,  whom  he  desim  m 
/make  another  himself,  and  to  be  one  and  the  tamt 
Ithing  with  him,  his  request  is  that  widi  fhe  kinf'a 
favour  and  consent  he  may  dispose  of  her  in  maftiafc 
hs  he  thinketh  good,  and  make  void  the  iwtiiih4 
/and  pretended  marriage  of  Maximilian,  aepcfrding  to 
^justice.  This,  my  lords,  is  all  that  1  have  to  say,  de- 
siring your  pardon  for  my  weakneac  in  the  del:vety»* 
Thus  did  the  French  ambasaadors  with  gre^t  $ha« 
of  their  king's  a  flection,  and  many  sufarev)  vtfdik 
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«eek  to  adduke  all  matters  between  the  two  kings, 
having  two  things  for  their  ends ;  the  one  to  keep 
the  king  qniet  tiU  the  marriage  of  Britain  was  past ; 
and  this  was  but  a  summer  fruit,  which  they  thought 
was  almost  ripe,  and  would  be  soon  gathered.  The 
other  was  more  lasting ;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into 
such  a  temper,  as  he  might  be  no  disturbance  or 
impediment  to  the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of 
the  council  were  silent ;  and  said  only,  "  That  they 
knew  the  ambassadors  would  look  for  no  answer, 
till  they  had  reported  to  the  king ;"  and  so  they  rose 
from  council.  The  king  could  not  well  tell  what  to 
think  of  the  marriage  of  Britain.  He  saw  plainly 
^the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronize 
himself  of  the  duchy;  but  he  wondered  he  would 
J)nng  into  his  house  a  litigious  marriage,  especially 
considering  who  was  his  successor.  But  weighing 
one  thing  with  another  he  gave  Britain  for  lost ;  but 
resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  Bri- 
tain, as  a  quarrel  for  war;  and  that  of  Naples,  as  a 
wrench  and  mean  for  peace ;  being  well  advertised, 
how  strongly  the  king  was  bent  upon  that  action. 
Having  therefore  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
council,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat  close,  he 
gave  a  direction  to  the  chancellor,  for  a  formal 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  council.  And  after  calling  the 
chancellor  to  him  apart,  bad  him  speak  in  such  lan- 
guage, as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in  a 
breach ;  and  gave  him  also  a  special  cayeat,  that 
jfic  should  not  use  any  words  to  discourage  the 
^oyage  of  Italy.  Soon  after  the  ambassadors  were 
aent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancellor  spake 
to  them  in  this  sort : 

*'  My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  unto  the  eloquent  declar- 
ation of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and  plain 
manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former  love 
and  acquaintance  with  the  king  your  master  :  but  of 
this  there  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if  it  be 
between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there  be  any 
•Iteration,  it  is  not  words  that  will  make  it  up. 

**  For  the  Imsiness  of  Britain,  the  king  findeth  it 
a  little  strange  that  the  French  king  maketh  men- 
tion of  it  as  a  matter  of  well  deserving  at  his  hand : 
for  that  deserving  was  no  more  but  to  make  him  his 
instrument  to  surprise  one  of  his  best  confederates. 
eAnd  for  the  marriage,  the  king  would  not  meddle 
'with  it,  if  your  master  would  marry  by  the  book,  and 
mot  by  the  sword. 

"  For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Bur- 
gundy had  appealed  to  your  king  as  their  chief  lord, 
at  first  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have  had  a 
show  of  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  process, 
for  subjects  to  imprison  their  prince  first,  and  to  slay 
his  officers,  and  then  to  be  complainants.  The  king 
aaith,  That  sure  he  is,  when  the  French  king  and 
himself  sent  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  that  had 
taken  arms  against  their  king,  they  both  spake  in 
another  style,  and  did  in  princely  manner  signify 
their  detestation  of  popular  attenrates  upon  the  person 
or  authority  of  princes.  But,  my  lords  ambassadors, 
the  king  leaveth  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the 
one  side  he  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  satis- 
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faction  from  you  concerning  them ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  ao  deeply, 
as  in  respect  of  them  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if 
other  things  may  go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war 
of  Naples,  and  the  design  against  the  Turk :  the 
king  hath  commanded  me  expressly  to  say,  that  he 
doth  wish  with  all  his  heart  to  his  good  brother  the 
French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may  succeed  accord- 
ing to  his  hopes  and  honourable  intentions.  And 
whensoever  he  shall  hear  that  he  is  prepared  for 
Grecia,  as  your  master  is  pleased  now  to  say  that  he 
beggeth  a  peace  of  the  king,  so  the  king  will  then 
beg  of  him  a  part  in  that  war. 

"  But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  I  am  to  pro- 
pound unto  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the 
king  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say 
and  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  that  your 
king  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples, 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he 
should  not  thus  do,  he  could  not  acquit  his  honour, 
nor  answer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my  lords,  that 
the  king  our  master  saith  the  same  thing  over  again 
to  you  touching  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  yea, 
and  the  kingdom  of  France  itself.  I  cannot  express 
it  better  than  in  your  own  words.  If  therefore  the 
rench  king  shall  consent,  that  the  king  our  mas- 
r's  title  to  France,  at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be 
andled  in  the  treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on 
ith  the  rest,  other anse  he  refuseth  to  treat." 
The  ambassadors,  being  somewhat  abashed  with 
this  demand,  answered  in  some  heat :  That  they 
doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's  sword 
would  be  able  to  maintain  his  sceptre :  and  they 
assured  themselves,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of  France  either 
in  territory  or  regality :  but,  howsoever,  they  were 
too  great  matters  for  them  to  speak  o^  having  no 
commission.  It  was  replied,  that  the  king  looked 
for  no  other  answer  from  them,  but  would  forthwith 
send  his  own  ambassadors  to  the  French  king. 
There  was  a  question  also  asked  at  the  table  ;  whe- 
ther the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  dis- 
posing of  the  marriage  of  Britain  with  an  exception 
and  exclusion,  that  he  should  not  marry  her  himself? 
To  which  the  ambassadors  answered ;  That  it  was 
so  far  out  of  their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had 
received  no  instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus 
were  the  ambassadors  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior ; 
and  were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  earl  of 
Ormoqd,  and  Thomas  Goldenston,  prior  of  Christ- 
Church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent  over 
into  France.  In  the  mean  space,  Lionel,  bishop  of 
[Concordia,  was  sent  as  nuncio  from  pope  Alexander 
yhe  sixth  to  both  kings,  to  move  a  peace  between 
them.  For  pope  Alexander,  finding  himself  pent 
and  locked  up  by  a  league  and  association  of  the 
principal  states  of  Italy,  that  he  could  not  make  his 
way  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  house  which  he 
immoderately  thirsted  after,  was  desirous  to  trouble 
the  waters  in  Italy,  that  he  might  fish  the  better ; 
casting  the  net,  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but  out  of 
Borgia's  bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from 
England  might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into 
i  Italy,  despatched  this  bishop,  to  compose  all  matters 
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between  the  two  kings,  if  he  could:  who  first  re- 
paired to  the  French  king,  and -finding  him  well 
inclined,  as  he  conceived,  took  on  his  journey 
towards  England,  and  found  the  English  ambassa- 
dors at  Calais,  on  their  way  towards  the  French 
king.  After  some  conference  with  them,  he  was  in 
honourable  manner  transported  over  into  England, 
where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.  But  notwith- 
standing he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made 
a  peace,  nothing  followed :  for  in  the  mean  time  the 
purpose  of  the  French  king  to  marry  the  duchess, 
could  be  no  longer  dissembled.  Wherefore  the 
English  ambassadors,  finding  how  things  went,  took 
their  leave,  and  returned.  And  the  prior  also  was 
warned  from  hence  to  depart  out  of  England.  Who 
when  he  turned  his  back,  more  like  a  pedant  than 
an  ambassador,  dispersed  a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin 
verse,  against  the  king ;  unto  which  the  king,  though 
he  had  nothing  of  a  pedant,  yet  was  content  to 
canse  an  answer  to  be  made  in  like  verse ;  and  that 
as  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  in  a  style  of 
/scorn  and  sport  About  this  time  also  was  bom  the 
king's  second  son  Henry,  who  afterwards  reigned. 
And  soon  after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the 
ftnarriage  between  Charies  and  Anne  duchess  of  Bri- 
jtain,  with  whom  he  received  the  duchy  of  Britain  as 
yierdowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  being  a  little 
(before  sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  Maximilian,  who  would  never  believe  it  till 
it  was  done,  being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving 
J  himself,  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very 
/  handsomely  second  it^  in  tumbling  it  over  and  over 
'  in  his  thoughts,  that  he'  should  at  one  blow,  with 
such  a  double  scorn,  be  defeated,  both  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  his  own,  upon  both  which 
he  had  fixed  high  imaginations,  he  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be  continued 
between  great  kings,  even  when  their  blood  is  hot- 
test, and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against 
the  person  and  actions  of  the  French  king.  And, 
by  how  much  he  was  the  less  able  to  do,  talking  so 
much  the  more,  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could  de- 
vise of  Charles,  saying :  That  he  was  the  most  per- 
fidious man  upon  the  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a 
marriage  compounded  between  an  advowtry  and  a 
rape ;  which  was  done,  he  said,  by  the  just  judgment 
of  Qod ;  to  the  end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy  a 
person  might  not  reign  in  France.  And  forthwith 
he  sent  ambassadors  as  well  to  the  king  of  England, 
MS  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  incite  tliem  to  war,  and 
lo  treat  a  league  offensive  against  France,  promising 
Jto  concur  with  great  forces  of  his  own.  Hereupon 
the  king  of  England,  going  nevertheless  his  own 
way,  called  a  parliament,  it  being  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign ;  and  the  first  day  of  opening  thereof, 
sitting  under  his  cloth  of  estate,  spake  himself  unto 
his  lords  and  commons  in  this  manner: 

**  My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  in  Britain,  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  1^  my  chancellor, 
^ut  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  Frnnce 
/n  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself.  That 
war  was  to  defend  another  man's  right,  but  this  is 
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recover  our  own ;  and  that  ended  by  aeculciil.  bd 
e  hope  this  shall  end  in  victory. 
"  The  French  king  troubles  the  christtan  wortd: 
ttiat  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and  yet  be  seek- 
[eth  more.  He  hath  invested  himself  of  Bntna: 
I  he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flandets :  and  ht 
lihreateneth  Italy.  For  ourselves^  he  hath  pioeeeiii 
from  dissimulation  to  neglect;  and  from  negleci  to 
contumely.  He  hath  assailed  our  coafederatrs :  br 
denieth  our  tribute:  in  a  word,  he  seeks  war:  »  *•! 
not  his  father,  but  sought  peace  at  oar  hands;  nd 
so  perhaps  will  he,  when  good  counsel  or  time  At^ 
make. him  see  as  much  as  his  father  did. 

«  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  amUNioci  our  ad- 
vantage ;  and  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  few  crowm  tf 
tribute  or  acknowledgment,  bu^  by  the  Cavour  «f 
Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the  crown  of  Frnnce 
itself ;  remembering  that  there  hath  been  a  Ff«eb 
king  prisoner  in  England,  and  a  king  of  Eaglnd 
crowned  in  France.  Our  confederates  are  noli- 
/minished.  Burgundy  is  in  a  mightier  hand  ifisB 
fever,  and  never  more  provoked.  Britain  camiot 
-help  us,  but  it  may  hurt  them.  New  acqueau  arp 
more  burden  than  strength.  The  malecontentt  of  hn 
own  kingdom  have  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  tilfr 
lary  impostors,  but  of  a  higher  nature.  The  kbq 
of  Spain,  doubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  os,  not  knov- 
jng  where  the  French  king^s  ambition  will  stay. 
Our  holy  father  the  pope  likes  no  Tramontanes  n 
Italy.  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  eonfe<le^ 
ates  is  rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  «& 
For  God  forbid  but  England  should  be  able  Id  gH 
reason  of  France  without  a  second. 

"  At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictlers,  Agcocooit 
we  were  of  ourselves.  France  hath  much  peopAr, 
and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bazids  e^ 
foot  Some  good  horse  they  have ;  but  thooe  are 
forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war.  wfarre 
the  actions  are  in  the  assailant's  choice.  It  was  oar 
discords  only  that  lost  France ;  and,  by  the  power 
of  God,  it  is  the  good  peace  which  we  now  enjoy, 
that  will  recover  it  God  hath  hitherto  ble»ed  cay 
sword.  I  have,  in  this  time  that  I  hare  rriirtatK 
weeded  out  my  bad  subjects,  and  tried  my  gocad.  My 
people  and  1  know  one  another,  which  breeds  ecn- 
fidence :  and  if  there  should  be  any  bad  lilood  left  m 
the  kingdom,  an  honourable  foreign  war  will  van  it 
or  purify  it  In  this  great  business  let  me  h«w 
your  advice  and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were  lo  milt 
his  son  knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  yoor  (emnfa 
by  law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and  ftrars  of 
the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father ;  and  bound  nat 
only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it:  Un 
rfbr  matter  of  treasure  let  it  not  be  taken  from  ibc 
'poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom  the  benefit  of 
'the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no  wildemcas; 
'and  I,  that  profess  good  husbandry,  hope  to  make 
khe  war,  after  the  beginnings,  lo  pay  itselt  Go 
logether  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no  time;  for  I 
have  CfiUed  this  ]>arliament  wholly  for  this  canse.** 
Thus  spake  the  king ;  but  for  all  thia,  thoogh 
he  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  w  ar,  n<vt  only  W 
his  parliament  and  court,  but  lo  hit  pv^ivy  counrct 
likewise,  except  the  two  bishops  and  a  Ctm  morr. 
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^et  n«yerthele88  in  his  secret  intcnHons  he  had  no 
Iporpose  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon  France, 
But  the  tnith  waa,  that  he  did  but  traflUc  with  that 
war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.     He  knew  well 
that  France  was  now  entire  and  at  unity  with  itself, 
and  never  so  mighty  many  years  before.     He  saw 
by  the  taste  that  he  had  of  his  forces  sent  into 
Britain,  that  the  French  knew  well  enough  how  to 
make  war  with  the  English,  by  not  putting  things 
to  the  hasard  of  a  battle,  but  wearing  them  by  long 
Meges  of  towns,  and  strong  fortified  encampings. 
James  the  third  of  Scotland,  his  true  friend  and 
tconfiHierate,  gone ;  and  James  the  fourth,  that  had 
»t>ceeeded,  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  France,  and  ill 
vsllected  towards  him.     As  for  the  conjunctions  of 
Ferdinando   of  Spain   and   Maximilian,  he  could 
make  no  foundation  upon  them.     For  the  one  had 
power,  and  not  will ;  and  the  other  had  will,  and 
not  power.    Besides  that,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly 
taken  breath  from  the  war  with  the  Moors;  and  mer- 
cbanded  at  this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring  of 
the  counties  of  Russignon  and  Perpignian,  oppig- 
norated  to  the  French.    Neither  was  he  out  of  fear  of 
the  discontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm;  which 
haying  used  always  to  repress  and  appease  in  per- 
son, he  was  loth  they  should  find  him  at  a  distance 
lieyond  sea,  and  engaged  in  war.     Finding  there- 
fore the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war,  he  cast  with  himself  how  to  compass 
two  things.     The  one,  how  by  the  declaration  and 
anchoation  of  a  war  to  make  his  profit    The  other, 
^low  to  come  oflf  from  the  war  with  the  saving  of  his 
honour.     For  profit,  it  was  to  be  made  two  ways ; 
upon  his  subjects  for  the  war,  and  upon  his  ene- 
mies for  the  peace;    like  a  good  merchant,  that 
maketh  his  gain   both  upon  the  commodities  ex- 
ported, and  imported  back  again.     For  the  point  of 
honour,  wherein  he  might  suffer  for  giving  over 
the  war;  he  considered  well,  that  as  he  could  not 
mist  upon  the  aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian 
for  supports  of  war ;  so  the  impnissance  of  the  one, 
mimI  the  double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for 
him  for  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.    These  things 
he  did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired. 
For  as  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire, 
being  afifectionate,  of  <^d,  to  the  war  of  France ; 
And  desirous  afiresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they 
thought  the  king  sustained  by  the  loss  of  Britain. 
Therefore  they  advised  the  king,  with  great  alacrity, 
to  undertake  the  war  of  France.    And  although  the 
parliament  consisted  of  the  first  and  second  nobility, 
together  with  principal  citizens  and  townsmen,  yet 
worthily  and  justly  respecting   more   the  people, 
whose  deputies  they  were,  than  t^ieir  own  private 
persona,  and  finding  by  the  lord  chancellor's  speech 
rhe  king's  inclination   that  way ;    they  consented 
that  commissioners  should  go  forth  for  the  gather- 
11  g  and  levying  of  a  benevolence  from  the  more 
ihle    sort.     This   tax,  called   a  benevolence,  was 
Icvised  by  Edward  the  fourth,  for  which  he  sus- 
ained  much  envy.     It  was  abolished  by  Richard 
he  third  by  act  of  parliament,  to  ingratiate  himself 
*'ith  the  people;  and  it  was  now  revived  by  the 


icing,  but  with  consent  of  parhamenf,  for  so  it  was 
/not  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  fourth.  But 
I  by  this  way  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Inso- 
much as  the  city  of  London,  in  those  days,  contri- 
buted nine  thousand  pounds  and  better ;  and  that 
chiefly  levied  upon  the  wealthier  sort  There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  dilemma,  that  bishop  Morton  the 
chancellor  used,  to  raise  up  the  benevolence  to 
higher  rates ;  and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some 
his  crotch.  For  he  had  couched  an  article  in  the 
instnictions  to  the  commissioners  who  were  to  levy 
the  benevolence ;  "  That  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that  they  must 
needs  have,  because  they  laid  up  :  and  if  they  were 
spenders,  they  must  need^  have,  because  it  was  seen, 
in  their  port  and  manner  of  living."  So  neither 
kind  came  amiss. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war ; 
for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France  and  Scotland,  with  some  statutes 
conducing  thereunto:  as  the  severe  punishment  of 
mort-pays,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers'  wages  in 
captains ;  the  like  severity  for  the  departure  of 
soldiers  without  licence ;  strengthening  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  favour  of  protections  for  those  that 
were  in  the  king's  service ;  and  the  setting  the  gate 
open  or  wide  for  men  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
lands,  without  fines  for  alienation,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  money  for  the  war;  and  lastly,  the 
voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  out  of  England.  There 
was  also  a  statute  for  the  dispersing  of  the  standard 
of  the  exchequer  throughout  England ;  thereby  to 
size  weights  and  measures ;  and  two  or  three  more 
of  less  importance. 

After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which  lasted 
not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  preparations 
for  the  war  of  France;  yet  neglected  not  in  the 
mean  time  the  afl^irs  of  Maximilian  for  the  quieting 
of  Flanders,  and  restoring  him  to  his  authority 
amongst  his  subjects.  For  at  that. time  the  lord  of 
Ravenstein,  being  not  only  a  subject  rebelled,  but  a 
servant  revolted,  and  so  much  the  more  malicious 
and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bruges  and  Gaunt,  had 
taken  the  town  and  both  the  castles  of  Sluice ;  as 
we  said  before :  and  having,  by  the  commodity  of 
the  haven,  gotten  together  certain  ships  and  barks, 
fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade ;  robbing  and  spoil- 
ing, and  taking  prisoners  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
all  nations,  that  passed  along  that  coast  towards  the 
mart  of  Antwerp,  or  into  any  part  of  Brabant,  Zea- 
land, or  Friezeland  ;  being  ever  well  victualled  from 
Picardy,  besides  the  commodity  of  victuals  from 
Sluice,  and  the  country  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of 
his  own  prizes.  The  French  assisted  him  still 
underhand;  and  he  likewise,  as  all  men  do  that 
have  been  of  both  sides,  thought  himself  not  safe, 
except  he  depended  upon  a  third  person. 

There  was  a  small  town  some  two  miles  from 
Bruges  towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  which  was 
a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and  had  a  relation 
also  to  Sluice. 

This  town  the  king  of  the  romans  had  attempted 
often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself,  but 
because  it  might  choke  Bruges,  and  cut  it  ofi*  from 
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the  sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the  dake 
of  Saxon  J  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking  upon 
him  the  person  of  an  umpire,  to  compose  things 
between  Maximilian  and  his  subjects ;  but  being, 
indeed,  fast  and  assured  to  Maximilian.  Upon  this 
pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty,  he  repaired  to 
Bruges ;  desiring  of  the  states  of  Bruges,  to  enter 
peaceably  into  their  town,  with  a  retinue  of  some 
number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his  estate ;  being 
somewhat  the  more,  as  he  said,  the  better  to  guard 
him  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms  :  and  bearing 
them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  communicate  with 
them  of  divers  matters  of  great  importance  for  their 
good.  Which  having  obtained  of  them,  he  sent  his 
carriages  and  harbingers  before  him,  to  provide  his 
lodging.  So  that  his  men  of  war  entered  the  city 
in  good  array,  but  in  peaceable  manner,  and  he  fol- 
lowed. They  that  went  before  inquired  still  for 
inns  and  lodgings,  as  if  they  would  have  rested  there 
all  night ;  and  so  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate 
that  leadeth  directly  towards  Dam:  and  they  of 
Bruges  only  gazed  upon  them,  and  gave  them  pas- 
sage. The  captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also 
suspected  no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through 
Bruges ;  and  discovering  forces  afar  off,  supposed 
they  had  been  some  succours  that  were  come  from 
their  friends,  knowing  some  dangers  towards  them. 
And  so  perceiving  nothing  but  well  till  it  was  too 
late,  suffered  them  to  enter  their  town.  By  which 
kind  of  slight,  rather  than  stratagem,  the  town  of 
Dam  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Bruges  shrewdly 
blocked  up,  whereby  they  took  great  discouragement. 

The  duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of 
Dam,  sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him  know, 
that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  lord  Ravenstein 
that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flanders  in  life  :  and  that 
if  it  pleased  the  king  to  besiege  it  by  sea,  he  also 
would  besiege  it  by  land,  and  so  cut  out  the  core  of 
those  wars. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Max- 
imilian, the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and  being 
likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for  that  the 
seas  were  much  infested  by  the  barks  of  the  lord 
Ravenstein ;  sent  straightways  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  service,  with  twelve 
ships,  well  furnished  with  soldiers  and  artillery,  to 
clear  the  seas,  and  to  besiege  Sluice  on  that  part. 
The  Englishmen  did  not  only  coop  up  the  lord  Ra- 
venstein, that  he  stirred  not,  and  likewise  hold  in 
strait  siege  the  maritime  part  of  the  town,  but  also 
assailed  one  of  the  castles,  and  renewed  the  assault 
80  for  twenty  days'  space,  issuing  still  out  of  their 
ships  at  the  ebb,  as  they  made  great  slaughter  of 
them  of  the  castle  j  who  continually  fought  with 
them  to  repulse  them,  though  of  the  English  part 
also  were  slain  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
some  fifty  more. 

But  the  siege  still  continuing  more  and  more 
strait,  and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  principal 
strength  of  the  town,  being  distressed,  the  one  by 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the  English ; 
And  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  lord  of  Ravenstein 
had  made  between  both  castles,  whereby  succours 
and  relief  might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  being 


on  a  night  set  on  fire  by  the  English  ;  he  detpainii; 
to  hold  the  town,  yielded,  at  the  last,  the  cwtics  to 
the  English,  and  the  town  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  fay 
composition.  Which  done,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges, 
to  submit  themselves  to  Maximilian  their  lord; 
which  after  some  time  they  did,  paying  in  soxae 
good  part,  the  charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Al- 
mains  and  foreign  succours  were  diamissed.  The 
example  of  Bruges  other  of  the  revested  towna  fol- 
lowed ;  so  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  om  of  dan- 
ger, but  as  his  manner  was  to  handle  matters,  never 
out  of  necessity.  And  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  after 
he  had  continued  at  Sluice  some  good  while  till  all 
things  were  settled,  returned  onto  the  king^  bein^ 
then  before  Boloign. 

/  Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  firotn  Fer^ 
dinando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spaa, 
signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  tbe 
Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy,  king  Ftr- 
dinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to  lose  any  virtue 
for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  hit 
letters  at  large,  with  all  the  particularities  and  refi* 
gious  punctos  and  ceremonies,  that  were  obaerved 
in  the  reception  of  that  city  and  kingdom  r  thowmg 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by 
any  means  in  person  enter  the  eity,  until  he  had  «t 
first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater 
tower  of  Granada,  whereby  it  became  chnvtun 
ground.  That  likewise,  before  he  would  enter,  he 
did  homage  to  God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald 
from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknov* 
ledge  to  have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help 
of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  aod  the 
virtuous  apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and  ser- 
vices of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That 
yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp,  till  he  had  seen  a 
little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  him- 
dred  and  more  christians,  that  had  lived  in  bonds 
and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors,  pan  before 
his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  redemption  ;  and 
that  he  had  given  tribute  unto  God,  by  abna  and 
relief  extended  to  them  all,  for  his  admission  into 
the  city.  These  things  were  in  the  letters  with  many 
more  ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  die 
consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  aatn- 
rally  affecting  much  the  king  of  Spain,  as  far  as  one 
king  can  affect  another,  partly  for  his  virtnes,^  and 
partly  for  a  counterpoise  to  France ;  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  letters  sent  all  his  nobles  and  prelates 
that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the  maytff 
and  aldermen  of  London,  in  gr^t  solemnity  to  the 
church  of  Paul ;  there  to  hear  a  declarattoa  fipsaa 
the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When  th^  veie 
assembled,  the  cardinal,  standing  upon  the  upper- 
most step,  or  half-pace,  before  the  quire,  nod  ^Ifee 
nobles,  prelates,  and  governors  of  the  city  at  tlietat 
of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech  to  them  ;  lettii]^  Iheflt 
know,  that  they  were  assembled  in  that  eoosmiaiad 
place,  to  sing  unto  God  a  new  song.  For  Ibsi^  t 
he,  these  many  years  the  christians  have : 
new  ground  or  territory  upon  the  inUil^i : 
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larged  and  set  farther  the  bounds  of  the  christian 
wod'ld.  But  this  IS  now  done  hy  the  prowess  and 
devotion  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain ; 
who  have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  popu- 
lous and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  poMsessiun  thereof  by  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more  :  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all  christians  are  to  render  ]aud 
and  thanks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this  noble  act 
of  the  king  of  Spain ;  who  in  this  is  not  only  victo- 
rious but  apostolical,  in  the  gaining  of  new  provinces 
to  the  christian  faith.  And  the  rather,  for  that  this 
victory  and  conquest  is  obtained  without  much  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  shall  be  gained  not  only  new  territory,  but 
infinite  souls  to  the  church  of  Christ,  whom  the 
Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would  have  live  to  be  con- 
verted. Herewithal  he  did  relate  some  of  the  roost 
memorable  particulars  of  the  war  and  victory.  And 
af^er  his  speech  ended,  the  whole  assembly  went 
solemnly  in  procession,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept 
his  May-day  at  his  palace  of  Shene,  now  Richmond. 
Where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility  and  gal- 
lants against  the  war,  he  kept  great  triumphs  of 
justing  and  tourney,  during  all  that  month.  In 
which  space  it  so  fell  out,  that  Sir  James  Parker, 
and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen 
ushers,  having  had  a  controversy  touching  certain 
arms  that  the  king  at  arms  had  given  Vaughan, 
were  appointed  to  run  some  courses  one  against 
another.  And  by  accident  of  a  faulty  helmet  that 
Parker  had  on,  he  was  stricken  into  the  mouth  at 
the  first  course,  so  that  his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the 
binder  part  of  his  head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died 
presently  upon  the  place.  Which,  because  of  the 
controversy  precedent,  and  the  death  that  followed, 
was  accounted  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or 
trial  of  right.  The  king  towards  the  end  of  this 
summer,  having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant 
to  invade  France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  they  were 
not  yet  met  or  mustered  together,  sent  Urswick, 
now  made  his  almoner,  and  Sir  John  Risley,  to 
Maximilian,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  arms, 
ready  to  pass  the  seas  into  France,  and  did  but 
expect  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did 
appoint  to  join  with  him,  according  to  his  promise 
made  unto  him  by  Countebalt  his  ambassador. 

The  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to 
Maximilian,  did  find  his  power  and  promise  at  a 
very  great  distance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided  of 
men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise. 
For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on,  for 
that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his  hands, 
bis  father  being  then  living,  and  on  the  other  side, 
his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders  being  partly 
in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  partly  not  ser- 
viceable, in  respect  of  the  late  rebelhons;  was 
thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  into  war.  The 
«  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but  wisely  thought  fit  to 
Advertise  the  king  thereof,  rather  than  to  return 
ihbmselvos,  till  the  king's  farther  pleasure  were 
known:    the   rather,  for  that  MaximiHan  himself 


spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  before,  and  enter- 
tained them  with  dilatory  answers  :  so  as  the  formal 
part  of  their  ambassage  might  well  warrant  and 
require  their  farther  stay.  The  king  hereupon, 
who  doubted  as  much  before,  and  saw  through  his 
business  from  the  beginning,  wrote  back  to  the  am- 
bassadors, commending  their  discretion  in  not  return- 
ing, and  willing  them  to  keep  the  state  wherein  they 
found  Maximilian  as  a  secret,  till  they  heard  farther 
from  him :  and  meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage 
royal  for  France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this 
advertisement  touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and 
disability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and 
puissant  army  into  the  city  of  London ;  in  which 
were  Thomas  marquis  Dorset,  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, Thomas  earl  of  Derby,  George  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, Edmond  earl  of  Suffolk,  Edward  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, George  earl  of  Kent,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  great  number 
of  barons,  knights,  and  principal  gentlemen;  and 
amongst  them  Richard  Thomas,  much  noted  for  the 

frave  troops  that  he  brought  out  of  Wales.  The 
rmy  rising  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse  ; 
IbveT  which  the  king,  constant  in  his  accustomed 
ftrust  and  employment,  made  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
vand  John  earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own 
;person.  The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth  year 
jof  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich  towards 
(the  sea ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took  that  season, 
being  so  near  winter,  to  begin  the  war;  and  some 
ilhereupon  gathering,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  war  would 
^>lXOt  be  long.  Nevertheless  the  king  gave  out  the 
contrary,  thus :  "  That  he  intending  not  to  make  a 
summer  Imsiness  of  it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without 
term  prefixed,  until  he  had  recovered  France,  it 
skilled  not  much  when  he  began  if,  especially  having 
Calais  at  his  back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the 
season  of  the  war  so  required."  The  sixth  of  Octo- 
ber he  embarked  at  Sandwich  ;  and  the  same  day 
took  land  at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous,  where 
all  his  forces  were  assigned  to  meet.  But  in  this 
his  journey  towards  the  sea-side,  wherein,  for  the 
cause  that  we  shall  now  speak  of,  he  hovered  so 
much  the  longer,  he  had  received  letters  from  the 
lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  against  the 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace  ;  and  besides  was  held  a  man 
open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  letters  there  was 
made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  French  king, 
with  such  conditions  as  were  somewhat  to  the  king's 
taste ;  but  this  was  carried  at  the  first  with  wonder- 
ful secrecy.  The  king  was  no  sooner  come  to  Calais, 
but  the  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  blow.  For 
first,  the  English  ambassadors  returned  out  of  Flan- 
jders  from  Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king,  that 
/he  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for 
ithat  he  was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was 
good,  but  he  lacked  money.  And  this  was  made 
known  and  spread  through  the  army.  And  although 
the  English  were  therewithal  nothing  dismayed,  and 
that  it  be  the  manner  of  soldiers  upon  bad  news  to 
Speak  the  more  bravely ;  yet  nevertheless  it  was  a 
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kind  of  preparaitve  to  a  peace.  Instantly  in  the 
neck  of  this,  as  the  king  had  laid  it,  came  news  that 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  ^pain,  had  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  king  Charles ;  and  that  Charles 
had  restored  unto  them  the  counties  of  Russignon 
and  Perpignian,  whieh  formerly  were  mortgaged  by 
John,  king  of  Arragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  unto 
France  for  three  hundred  thousand  crowns :  which 
debt  was  also  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly 
released.  This  came  also  handsomely  to  put  on  the 
peace;  both  because  so  potent  a  confederate  was 
fiiUen  offf-and  because  it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace 
bought;  so  as  the  king  should  not  be  the  sole  mer- 
chant in  this  peace.  Upon  these  airs  of  peace,  the 
king  was  content  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
the  lord  d'Aubigny,  governor  of  Calais,  should  give 
a  meeting  unto  the  lord  Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a 
peace.  But  himself  nevertheless  and  his  army,  the 
fifteenth  of  October,  removed  from  Calais,  and  in 
four  days'  march  sat  him  down  before  Boloign. 

During  this  siege  of  Boloign,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action, 
nor  accident  of  war ;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant 
captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls  of  the 
town,  to  take  a  view.  The  town  was  both  well  forti- 
fied and  well  manned ;  yet  it  was  distressed,  and 
ready  for  an  assault.  Which,  if  it  had  been  given, 
as  was  thought,  would  have  cost  much  blood;  but 
yet  the  town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end. 
Meanwhile  a  peace  was  concluded  by  the  com- 
missioners, to  continue  for  both  the  kings'  lives. 
Where  there  was  no  article  of  importance ;  being  in 
effect  rather  a  bargain  than  a  treaty.  For  all  things 
remained  as  they  were,  save  that  there  should  be  paid 
to  the  king  seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  du- 
cats in  present,  for  his  charges  in  that  journey  ;  and 
five  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  yearly,  for  his 
charges  sustained  in  the  aid  of  the  Britons.  For 
which  annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian  bound  be- 
fore for  those  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration 
of  the  hand  as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And 
besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely  when  it 
should  determine  or  expire  ;  which  made  the  Eng- 
lish esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms. 
And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the  king  and 
to  his  son  king  Henry  the  eighth,  longer  than  it 
could  continue  upon  any  computation  of  charges. 
There  was  also  assigned  by  the  French  king,  unto 
all  the  king's  principal  counsellors,  great  pensions, 
besides  rich  gifts  for  the  present.  Which  whether 
the  king  did  permit,  to  save  his  own  purse  from  re- 
wards, or  to  communicate  the  envy  of  a  business, 
that  was  displeasing  to  his  people,  was  diversely  in- 
terpreted. For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy 
to  own  this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it 
was  concluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  some  of 
his  best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  him  to  a 
peace,  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  manner,  in 
the  nature  of  a  supplication.  But  the  truth  is,  this 
peace  was  welcome  to  both  kings.  To  Charles,  for 
that  it  assured  unto  him  the  possession  of  Britain, 
jand  freed  the  enterprise  of  Naples.  To  Henry,  for 
[that  it  filled  his  coffers ;  and  that  he  foresaw  at  that 
[time  a  storm  of  inward  troubles  coming  upon  him, 


whieh  presently  after  brake  fylh.  Bat  it  gave  m 
less  discontent  to  the  nobility  aitd  prioeipsl  pcmm 
of  the  army,  who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged 
their  estates  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  Tfae^  stack 
not  to  say,  **  That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his 
nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himselfl"  Aad  mmt 
made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  kin^  had  said 
in  parliament ;  **  That  after  the  war  was  ooee  begun, 
he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay  itaelf  ;**  aayiag, 
he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Cakm, 
where  he  stayed  some  time.  From  whence  also  he 
wrote  letters,  which  was  a  courtesy  that  be  aomrtrfN 
used,  to  the  mayor  of  London,  and  the  aMennen  fas 
brethren ;  half  bragging  what  great  sums  be  bad  ob> 
tained  for  the  peace ;  knowing  well  that  full  coffins 
of  the  king  is  ever  good  news  to  London*  And 
better  news  it  would  have  been,  if  their  benevuleoce 
had  been  but  a  loan.  And  upon  the  tevcnteemb  of 
December  following  he  returned  to  WestfBinBter, 
where  he* kept  his  Christmas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order  of 
the  garter  to  Alphonso  duke  of  Calabria^  eldest  too 
to  Ferdinando  king  of  Naples.  An  honour  sought 
by  that  prince  to  hold  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians;  who  expecting  the  arms  of  Charles,  made 
great  account  of  the  amity  of  England  for  a  bridk 
to  France.  It  was  received  by  Alphonso  with  all 
the  ceremony  and  pomp  that  could  be  devised,  «s 
things  use  to  be  carried  that  are  intended  for  opiniOB. 
It  was  sent  by  Urswick;  upon  whom  the  king 
bestowed  this  ambassage  to  help  him  after  many  dry 
employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the 
lady  Margaret ;  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  fourth, 
to  walk  and  vex  the  king.  This  was  a  finer  coun- 
terfeit stone  than  Lambert  Simnel ;  better  done,  and 
worn  upon  greater  hands ;  being  graced  after  with 
the  wearing  of  a  king  of  France,  and  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, not  of  a  duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  for 
Simnel,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  that 
he  was  a  handsome  boy,  and  did  not  shame  bis  rdbn^ 
But  this  youth,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  ^eak,  was 
such  a  mercurial^  as  the  like  hath  seldom  beeo 
known ;  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at  any  tiiae 
he  chanced  to  be  out.  Wherefore  this  being  one  of 
the  strangest  examples  of  a  personation  that  ever 
was  in  elder  or  later  times ;  it  deserveth  to  be  db» 
covered,  and  related  at  the  full.  Although  the 
king's  manner  of  showing  things  by  pieces,  and  Vf 
dark  lights,  hath  so  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  leA  it 
almost  as  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
'  The  lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  friends 
(ailed  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juoo  vat 
to  ^neas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do  baas 
mischief,  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular  ptaetaccs 
against  him,  did  continually,  by  all  means  possible. 
nourish,  maintain,  and  divulge  the  flying  ophno^ 
that  Richard  duke  of  York,  second  son  to  £dw«d 
Ihe  fourth,  was  not  murdered  in  the  Tower,  i 
given  out,  but  saved  alive.  For  that  those  ' 
employed  in  that  barbarous  fact,  havii^g 
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[he  elder  brother,  were  stricken  with  remorse  and 
compassion  towards  the  younger,  and  set  him  privily 
it  liberty  to  seek  bis  fortune.  This  lure  she  cast 
hbroad,  thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief  together 
A'ith  the  fresh  example  of  Lambert  Simnel,  would 
iraw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike  upon 
It,  She  used  likewise  a  farther  diligence,  not  com- 
mitting all  to  chance;  for  she  had  some  secret 
sspials,  like  to  the  Turks'  commissioners  for  children 
;>f  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  handsome  and  graceful 
fouths,  to  make  Plantagenets,  and  dukes  of  York. 
\l  the  last  she  did  light  on  one,  in  whom  all  things 
net,  as  one  would  wish,  to  serre  her  turn  for  a 
counterfeit  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 
/This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures 
(ire  shall  now  describe.  For  first,  the  years  agreed 
krell.  Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine  favour  and 
fhape.  But  more  than  that,  he  had  such  a  crafty 
knd  bewitching  ^hion,  both  to  move  pity,  and  to 
Induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fascination  and 
enchantment  to  those  that  saw  him  or  heard  him. 
Thirdly,  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  such  a 
wanderer,  or,  as  the  king  called  him,  such  a  land- 
loper, as  it  was  extreme  hard  to  hunt  out  his  nest 
ind  parents.  Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  com- 
[>any  or  conversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  de- 
fect well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circumstance,  which  is 
mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the  same  time,  that 
8  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the  mat- 
er :  which  is,  that  king  Edward  the  fourth  was  his 
godfather.  Which  as  it  is  somewhat  suspicious  for 
I  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip  in  so  mean  a 
louse,  and  might  make  a  man  think,  that  he  might 
ndeed  have  in  him  some  base  blood  of  the  house  of 
fork;  so  at  the  least,  though  that  were  not,  it 
night  give  the  occasion  to  the  boy,  in  being  called 
king  Edward's  godson,  or  perhaps  in  sport  king 
Edward's  son,  to  entertain  such  thoughts  into  his 
tiead.  For  tutor  he  had  none,  for  ought  that  ap- 
pears, as  Lambert  Simnel  had,  until  he  came  unto 
ihe  lady  Margaret  who  instructed  him. 

Thus  therefore  it  came  to  pass:  There  was  a 
townsman  of  Toumay,  that  had  borne  office  in  that 
:own,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  convert  jew, 
narried  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  business  drew 
lim  to  live  for  a  time  with  his  wife  at  London  in 
ling  Edward  the  fourth's  days.  During  which 
lime  he  had  a  son  by  her,  and  being  known  in 
;ourt,  the  king,  either  out  of  religious  nobleness,  be- 
cause he  was  a  convert,  or  upon  some  private  ac- 
quaintance, did  him  the  honour  to  be  godfather  to 
tiis  child,  and  named  him  Peter.  But  afterwards, 
proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth,  he  was  com- 
monly called  by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peter- 
kin,  or  Perkin.  For  as  for  the  name  of  Warbeck, 
it  was  given  him  when  they  did  but  guess  at  it, 
before  examinations  had  been  taken.  But  yet  he 
had  been  so  much  talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it 
ituck  by  him  after  his  true  name  of  Osbeck  was 
known.  While  he  was  a  young  child,  his  parents 
returned  with  him  to  Toumay.  Then  was  he  placed 
in  a  house  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  called  John  Sten- 
beck,  at  Antwerp,  and  so  roved  up  and  down  between 


Antwerp  and  Toumay,  and  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
for  a  good  time ;  living  much  in  English  company, 
and  having  the  English  tongue  perfect  In  which 
time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he  was  brought 
by  some  of  the  espials  of  the  lady  Margaret  into  her 
presence.  Who  viewing  him  well,  and  seeing  that 
he  had  a  face  and  personage  that  would  bear  a  noble 
fortune ;  and  finding  him  otherwise  of  a  fine  spirit 
and  winning  behaviour ;  thought  she  had  now  found 
a  curious  piece  of  marble  to  carve  out  an  image  of 
the  duke  of  York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a  great 
iWhile,  but  with  extreme  secrecy.  The  while  she 
instracted  him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First, 
in  princely  behaviour  and  gesture ;  teaching  him 
^how  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modest 
vsense  of  iiis  misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  particulars  that  con- 
cemed  the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  which 
he  was  to  act;  describing  unto  him  the  person- 
ages, lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king  and  queen 
tis  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  brother,  and  sis- 
;rs,  and  divers  others,  that  were  nearest  him  in  his 
Childhood ;  together  with  all  passages,  some  secret, 
lome  common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child's  memory, 
until  the  death  of  king  Edward.  Then  she  added 
the  particulars  of  the  time  from  the  king's  death, 
until  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  as  well  during  the  time  he  was  abroad,  as 
while  he  was  in  sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while 
he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  and  his  own  escape ;  she  knew  they 
were  things  that  a  very  few  could  control.  And 
therefore  she  taught  him  only  to  tell  a  smooth  and 
likely  tale  of  those  matters;  warning  him  not  to 
vary  from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewiso between  them, 
what  account  he  should  give  of  his  peregrination 
abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were  true, 
and  such  as  they  knew  others  could  testify,  for  the 
credit  of  the  rest;  but  still  making  them  to  hang 
together  with  the  part  he  was  to  play.  She  taught 
him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious  and 
tempting  questions,  which  were  like  to  be  asked  of 
him.  But  in  this  she  found  him  of  himself  so  nim- 
ble and  shifting,  as  she  trusted  much  to  his  own 
wit  and  readiness ;  and  therefore  laboured  the  less 
in  it.  Lastly,  she  raised  his  thoughts  with  some 
j^resent  rewards,  and  farther  promises ;  setting  be- 
fore him  chiefly  the  glory  and  fortune  of  a  crown 
things  went  well,  and  a  sure  refiige  to  her  court, 
if  the  worst  should  fall.  Af^er  such  time  as  she 
thought  he  was  perfect  in  his  lesson,  she  began  to 
cast  with  herself  from  what  coast  this  blazing  star 
should  first  appear,  and  at  what  time  it  must  be 
upon  the  horizon  of  Ireland;  for  there  had  the 
like  meteor  strong  influence  before.  The  time  of 
the  apparition  to  be,  when  the  king  should  be 
engaged  into  a  war  with  France.  But  well  she 
knew,  that  whatsoever  should  come  from  her,  would 
be  held  suspected.  And  therefore,  if  he  should  go 
out  of  Flanders  immediately  into  Ireland,  she  might 
be  thought  to  have  some  hand  in  it.  And  besides, 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe ;  for  that  the  two  kings 
were  then  upon  terms  of  peace.  Therefore  she 
wheeled  about ;  and  to  pat  all  suspicion  afar  oflf,  and 
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iloth  to  keep  him  any  longer  by  ber,  for  tbat  she 
knew  secrets  are  not  long-lived,  she  sent  him  un- 
known into  Portugal  with  the  lady  Brampton,  an 
English  lady  I  that  embarked  for  Portugal  at  that 
time  ;  with  some  privado  of  her  own,  to  have  an  eye 
upon  him ;  and  there  he  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect 
her  farther  directions.  In  the  mean  time  she  omitted 
not  to  prepare  things  for  his  better  welcome  and 
accepting,  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but 
in  the  court  of  France.  He  continued  in  Portugal 
About  a  year ;  and  by  that  time  the  king  of  Eng- 
/land  called  his  parliament,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
declared  open  war  against  France.  Now  did  the 
sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come,  under 
which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  therefore  he  was 
straight  sent  unto  by  the  duchess  to  go  for  Ireland, 
according  to  the  first  designment.  In  Ireland  he 
did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When  he  was 
thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he  made  his 
confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen,  finding 
him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  docking  about  him, 
and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence that  had  been  there  before.  And  after  that  he 
was  Richard  the  third^s  base  son.  And  lastly,  that 
he  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward 
the  fourth.  But  that  he,  for  his  part,  renounced  all 
these  things,  and  offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy 
evangelists,  that  he  was  no  such  man  ;  till  at  last 
they  forced  it  upon  him,  and  bad  him  fear  nothing, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately 
upon  his  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him 
the  said  person  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto 
him  complices  and  partakers  by  all  the  means  he 
could  devise.  Insomuch  as  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  to  come  in 
to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party;  the  originals  of 
which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  duchess  had  also 
gained  unto  her  a  near  servant  of  king  Henry's  own, 
one  Stephen  Frion,  his  secretary  for  the  French 
tongue ;  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and  discon- 
tented. This  Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles,  the 
French  king,  and  put  himself  into  his  service,  at 
such  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with 
the  king.  Now  king  Charles,  when  he  understood 
of  the  person  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  ready  of  him- 
self to  embrace  all  advantages  against  the  king  of 
England,  instigated  by  Frion,  and  formerly  prepared 
by  the  lady  Margaret,  forthwith  despatched  one 
Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  nature  of  ambassadors 
to  Perkin,  to  advertise  him  of  the  king's  good  in- 
clination to  him,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  aid  him 
to  recover  his  right  against  king  Henry,  an  usurper 
of  England,  and  an  enemy  of  France ;  and  wished 
him  to  come  over  unto  him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought 
himself  in  heaven  now  that  he  was  invited  by  so 
great  a  king  in  so  honourable  a  manner.  And  im- 
parting unto  his  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  en- 
couragement, how  fortune  called  him,  and  what 
great  hopes  he  had,  sailed  presently  into  France. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the  king 
received  him  with  great  honour;  saluted,  and  styled 
him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  lodged  him, 
ommodated  him  in  great  state.     And  the 


■better  to  give  him  the  representation  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  prince,  assigned  him  a  guard  for  bis 
person,  whereof  the  lord  Congresall  waa  eaptaxB. 
The  courtiers  likewise,  though  it  be  ill  mocking 
with  the  French,  applied  themselves  to  their  king's 
bent,  seeing  there  was  reason  of  state  for  it.  At  the 
same  time  there  repaired  unto  Perkin  divers  Engliib- 
men  of  quality  ;  Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  John 
Taylor,  and  about  one  hundred  more  ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  this  Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake, 
who  followed  his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  kog 
time  after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  cwoiatOot 
and  instrument  in  all  his  proceedings.  Bat  all  this 
on  the  French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick,  the  better 
to  bow  king  Henry  to  peace.  And  therefore  vpoo 
the  first  grain  of  incense,  that  was  sacrificed  npen 
the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign,  Perkin  was  smoked 
away.  Yet  would  not  the  French  king  deliver  him 
up  to  king  Henry,  as  he  was  aboured  to  do,  for  bis 
honour's  sake,  but  warned  him  away  and  diamisscd 
him.  And  Perkin  on  his  part  was  as  ready  to  be 
gone,  doubting  he  might  be  caught  op  under-hand. 
He  therefore  took  his  way  into  Flanders,  onto  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy ;  pretending  that  having  been 
variously  tossed  by  fortune,  he  directed  hit  coarse 
thither  as  to  a  safe  harbour :  no  ways  taking  knoa- 
ledge  that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but  as  if 
that  had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess,  oo 
the  other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  tee 
him ;  pretending,  at  the  first,  that  she  was  taught 
and  made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
]iow  she  did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stufiT;  thoogh 
/even  in  that,  she  said,  she  was  not  fully  satisfied. 
\She  pretended  at  the  first,  and  that  was  ever  in  the 
presence  of  others,  to  pose  him  and  sift  him,  thereby 
to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  very  dakc  of 
York  or  no.  But  seeming  to  receive  full  satisfactioo 
by  his  answers,  she  then  feigned  herself  to  be  inuss- 
ported  with  a  kind  of  astonishment,  mixl  of  joy  and 
wonder,  at  his  miraculous  deliverance  \  receiving 
him  as  if  he  were  risen  from  death  to  life:  and 
inferring,  that  God,  who  had  in  such  wonderfsl 
manner  preserved  him  from  death,  did  likewise  re- 
serve him  for  some  great  and  prosperous  fortnoe. 
As  for  his  dismission  out  of  France,  they  interpreted 
it,  not  as  if  he  were  detected  or  neglected  for  a  coun- 
terfeit deceiver ;  but  contrariwise,  that  it  did  show 
manifestly  unto  the  world,  that  he  was  some  great 
matter ;  for  that  it  was  his  abandoning  that,  in 
eflfect,  made  the  peace  ;  being  no  more  but  the  ss* 
crificing  of  a  poor  distressed  prince  unto  the  oliifty 
and  ambition  of  two  mighty  monarchs.  KettiKr 
was  Perkin,  for  his  part,  wanting  to  himself  eitbcr 
in  gracioiui  or  princely  behaviour,  or  in  rettdy  mtl 
apposite  answers,  or  in  contenting  and  carfsring 
those  that  did  apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  is 
pretty  scorn  and  disdain  to  those  that  seemM  tn 
doubt  of  him ;  but  in  all  things  did  noCabfy  aeqvsl 
himself;  insomuch  as  it  was  generally  belicv«^as 
well  amongst  great  persons,  as  amongst  the  vulgar, 
that  he  was  indeed  duke  Richard.  Nay,  hinswK 
with  long  and  continued  counterfeiting,  nod  wiflliaft 
telling  a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almost  faito  A» 
Uhing  he  seemed  to  be ;  and  firom  a  liar  to  ft  1 
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C'he  duchess  therefore,  as  in  n  case  out  of  doubt, 
id  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him  always  by 
■the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the  deli- 
cate title  of  the  white  rose  of  England :  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  thirty  persons,  halberdiers, 
clad  in  a  party-coloured  livery  of  murrey  and  blue, 
to  attend  his  person.  Her  court  likewise,  and  gene- 
rally the  Dutch  and  strangers,  in  their  usage  to- 
wards him,  expressed  no  less  respect. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing  and  thundering 
over  into  England,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  sure 
^live.  As  for  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  it  was 
'not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  bnt  all  the  news 
'fan  upon  the  duke  of  York  ;  that  he  had  been  en- 
tertained in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in  France,  and 
was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great  honour  in 
Flanders.  These  fames  took  hold  of  divers;  in 
some  upon  discontent )  in  some  upon  ambition;  in 
some  upon  levity  and  desire  of  change ;  in  some 
few  upon  conscience  and  belief;  but  in  most  upon 
simplicity  j  and  in  divers  out  of  dependence  upon 
some  of  the  better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  favour 
and  nourish  these  bruits.  And  it  was  not  long  ere 
these  rumours  of  novelty  had  begotten  others  of 
scandal  and  murmur  against  the  king  and  his  go- 
/xemment,  taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  peo- 
{lie,  and  discountenancer  of  his  nobility.  The  loss 
of  Britain,  and  the  peace  with  France,  were  not  for- 
-gotten.  But  chiefly  they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that 
tie  did  his  queen,  in  that  he  did  not  reign  in  her 
right.  Wherefore  they  said  that  God  had  now  brought 
to  light  a  masculine  branch  of  the  house  of  York, 
that  would  not  be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he  did 
depress  his  poor  lady.  And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  the 
things  which  are  current  with  the  multitude,  and 
which  they  affect,  these  fames  grew  so  general,  as 
the  authors  were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers. 
They  being  like  running  weeds  that  have  no  cer- 
tain root ;  or  like  footings  up  and  down,  impossible 
to  be  traced ;  but  after  a  while  these  ill  humours 
drew  to  a  head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some  emi- 
"nent  persons ;  which  were.  Sir  William  Stanley,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the  lord  Fitz- 
walier,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites.  These  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy 
to  favour  duke  Richard^s  title.  Nevertheless  none 
engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  business  openly,  but 
two,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  master  William  Bar- 
ley;  who  sailed  over  into  Flanders,  sent  indeed  from 
the  party  of  the  conspirators  here,  to  understand  the 
truth  of  those  things  that  passed  there,  and  not  with- 
out some  help  of  moneys  from  hence ;  provisionally 
to  be  delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  satisfied, 
that  there  was  truth  in  these  pretences.  The  per- 
son of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  being  a  gentleman  of 
fame  and  family,  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  lady 
Margaret.  Who  after  she  had  conference  with  him, 
brought  him  to  the  sight  of  Perkin,  with  whom  he 
had  often  speech  and  discourse.  So  that  in  the  end, 
won  eitlier  by  the  duchess  to  affect,  or  by  Perkin  to 
believe,  he  wrote  back  into  England,  that  he  knew 
the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own,  and  that  this  young  man  was  un- 
doubtedly he.     By  this  means  all  things  grew  pre- 


•  pared  to  revolt  and  sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy 
came  to  have  a  correspondence  between  Flanders 
and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleep ;  but  to  arm 
or  levy  forces  yet.  he  thought  would  but  show  fear, 
and  do  this  idol  too  much  worship.  Nevertheless 
the  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least  kept  a  watch 
on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to  or  fro  that  was 
suspected:  but  for  the  rest,  he  chose  to  work  by 
countermine.  His  purposes  were  two ;  the  one,  to  lay 
open  the  abuse ;  the  other,  to  break  the  knot  of  the 
conspirators.  To  detect  the  abuse,  there  were  but 
two  ways;  the  first,  to  make  it  manifest  to  the 
world  that  the  duke  of  York  was  indeed  murdered; 
the  other,  to  prove  that  were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet 
Perkin  was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  first,  thus  it 
^stood.  There  were  but  four  persons  that  could 
speak  upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
York;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man  from 
king  Richard,  John  Dighton  and  Ikliles  Forrest  his 
servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and  the 
priest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of  which 
four  Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were  dead,  and 
Uicre  remained  alive  only  Sir  James  Tirrel  and  John 
Dighton.  These  two  the  king  caused  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  examined  touching  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  the  two  innocent  princes. 
They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as  the  king  gave  out, 
to  this  effect :  That  king  Richard  having  directed 
his  warrant  for  the  putting  of  them  to  death  to 
Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  by 
him  refused.  Whereupon  the  king  directed  his 
warrant  to  Sir  James  Tirrel,  to  receive  the  keys  of 
the  Tower  from  the  lieutenant,  for  the  space  of  a 
night,  for  the  king's  special  service.  That  Sir 
James  Tirrel  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Tower  by 
night,  attended  by  his  two  servants  aforenamed, 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  that  purpose.  That  him- 
self stood  at  the  stair-foot,  and  sent  these  two  vil- 
lains to  execute  the  murder.  That  they  smothered 
them  in  their  bed;  and,  that  done,  called  up  their 
master  to  see  their  naked  dead  bodies,  which  they 
had  laid  forth.  That  they  were  buried  under  the 
stairs,  and  some  stones  cast  upon  them.  That  when 
the  report  was  made  to  king  Richard,  that  his  will 
/was  done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks, 
i  but  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  be- 
'ing  too  base  for  them  that  were  king's  children. 
Whereupon,  another  night,  by  the  king's  warrant 
renewed,  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priest 
of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by  him  in  some  place, 
which,  by  means  of  the  priest's  death  soon  after, 
could  not  be  known.  Thus  much  was  then  de- 
livered abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examin- 
ations ;  but  the  king,  nevertheless,  made  no  use  of 
them  in  any  of  his  declarations;  whereby,  as  it 
seems,  those  examinations  left  the  business  somewhat 
perplexed.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he  was 
soon  ^fter  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard  for  other 
matters  of  treason.  But  John  Dighton,  who,  it 
seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthwith  set 
at  hberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  divulging 
this  tradition.  Therefore  this  kind  of  proof  being 
left  so  naked,  the  king  used  the  more  dihgence  in 
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the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of  Perkin.  To  this  pur-  - 
pose  he  sent  abroad  into  several  parts,  and  especially 
into  Flanders,  divers  secret  and  nimble  scouts  and 
spies,  some  feigning  themselves  to  fly  over  mito 
Perkin,  and  to  adhere  unto  him;  and  some  under 
other  pretences,  to  learn,  search,  and  discover  all 
the  circumstances  and  particulars  of  Perkin*s  parents, 
birth,  person,  travels  up  and  down;  and  in  brief,  to 
have  a  journal,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  doings. 
He  furnished  these  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
money  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giving 
them  also  in  charge,  to  advertise  continually  what 
they  found,  and  nevertheless  still  to  go  on.  And 
ever  as  one  advertisement  and  discovery  called  up 
another,  he  employed  other  new  men,  where  the 
business  did  require  it.  Others  he  employed  in  a 
more  special  nature  and  trust,  to  be  his  pioneers 
in  the  main  countermine.  These  were  directed  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence of  the  principal  persons  of  the  party  in  Flan- 
ders, and  so  to  learn  what  associates  they  had,  and 
correspondents,  either  here  in  England,  or  abroad ; 
and  how  far  every  one  engaged,  and  what  new 
ones  they  meant  afterwards  to  try  or  board.  And 
as  this  for  the  persons,  so  for  the  actions  themselves, 
fo  discover  to  the  bottom,  as  they  could,  the  utmost 
of  Perkin's  and  the  conspirators,  their  intentions, 
jiopes,  and  practices.  These  latter  best-be-trust 
spies  had  some  of  them  farther  instructions,  to  prac- 
tise and  draw  off  the  best  friends  and  servants  of 
Perkin,  by  making  remonstrance  to  them,  how 
weakly  his  enterprise  and  hopes  were  built,  and 
with  how  prudent  and  potent  a  king  they  had  to 
deal  ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  king,  with 
promise  of  pardon  and  good  conditions  of  reward. 
And,  above  the  rest,  to  assail,  sap,  and  work  into  the 
constancy  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford ;  and  to  win  him, 
if  they  could,  being  the  man  that  knew  most  of  their 
secrets,  and  who,  being  won  away,  wonld  most  ap- 
pal and  discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  break 
the  knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition,  that  the  king,  being 
lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing  whom 
to  trust,  had  both  intelligence  with  the  confessors 
and  chaplains  of  divers  great  men ;  and  for  the  bet- 
ter credit  of  his  espials  abroad  with  the  contrary 
side,  did  use  to  have  them  cursed  at  Paul's,  by 
name,  amongst  the  bead-roll  of  the  king's  enemies, 
according  to  the  custom  of  tho6e  times.  These 
espials  plied  their  charge  so  roundly,  as  the  king 
had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive ;  and  was  likewise 
well  informed  of  the  particular  correspondent  con- 
spirators in  England,  and  many  other  mysteries  were 
tevealed ;  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  in  especial  won  to 
be  assured  to  the  king,  and  industrious  and  officious 
for  his  service.  The  king  therefore  receiving  a 
rich  return  of  his  diligence,  and  great  satisfaction 
touching  a  number  of  particulars,  first  divulged  and 
spread  abroad  the  imposture  and  juggling  of  Per- 
kin's  person  and  travels,  with  the  circumstances 
thereof,  throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamation, 
because  things  were  yet  in  examination,  and  so 
might  receive  the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  court- 
fames,  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 


proclamations.  Then  thought  he  it  also  time  to  send 
an  ambassage  unto  arch-duke  Philip  into  Plaoden, 
for  the  abandoning  and  dismissing  of  Perk f a.  Herrio 
he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  and  Sir  Williua 
Warham  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  The  archduke 
was  then  young,  and  governed  by  his  council ;  be- 
fore whom  the  ambassadors  had  audience  :  and  Dr. 
Warham  spake  in  this  manner : 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  svnry, 
that  England  and  your  country  here  of  Flanders, 
having  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  loog 
time ;  now  this  country  of  all  others  sbonld  be  the 
stage,  where  a  base  counterfeit  should  play  tbe  }«n 
of  a  king  of  England  :  not  only  to  his  Grace's  4i«- 
quiet  and  dishonour,  but  to  the  scorn  and  reprmrh 
of  all  sovereign  princes.  To  counterfeit  the  deai 
image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  a  high  offence  by 
all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  « 
king  in  his  person,  exceedeth  all  falsifications  except 
it  should  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  or  an  antfchrijtf. 
that  counterfeit  divine  honour.  The  king  hath  too 
great  an  opinion  of  this  sage  council,  to  think  thai 
any  of  you  is  caught  with  this  fable,  though  way 
may  be  given  by  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  tbe 
thing  in  itself  is  so  improbable.  To  set  testimoiuef 
aside  of  the  death  of  duke  Richard,  which  the  king 
hath  upon  record,  plain  and  infallible,  becaose  they 
may  be  thought  to  be  in  the  king's  own  power,  iei 
the  thing  testify  for  itself.  Sense  and  reason  bd 
power  can  command.  Is  it  possible,  trow  yon,  that 
Iking  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  foul  bis 
/hame  with  so  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet  not 
inend  his  case  ?  Or  do  you  think,  that  men  of  blood, 
that  were  his  instruments,  did  turn  to  pity  in  tbe 
midst  of  their  execution?  Whereas  in  cruel  and 
savage  beasts,  and  men  also,  the  first  draught  uf 
blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce  and  enraged. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  the  bloody  executioners  of 
tyrants  do  go  to  such  errands  with  a  halter  about 
Jlheir  neck ;  so  that  if  they  perform  not,  they  an* 
jsure  to  die  for  it  P  And  do  you  think  that  these  men 
would  hnzard  their  own  lives,  for  sparing  anolhcr'a* 
Admit  they  should  have  saved  him ;  what  aboukl 
they  have  done  with  him  ?  Turn  him  into  London 
streets,  that  the  watchmen,  or  any  passenger  thai 
should  light  upon  him,  might  carry  him  before  a 
justice,  and  so  all  come  to  light  ?  Or  should  they 
have  kept  him  by  them  secretly  ?  That  surely 
would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  care,  cbargCt 
and  continual  fears.  But,  my  lords,  I  labcmr  too 
much  in  a  clear  business.  The  king  is  so  wise,  and 
hath  so  good  friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  dofce 
Perkin  from  his  cradle.  And  because  he  is  m  gml 
prince,  if  you  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  can  hdp 
^im  with  notes  to  write  his  life ;  and  to  panM 
fh\m  with  Lambert  Sironel,  now  the  king's  fiikoov. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  plainly  to  your  lord*hifiwil 
is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  Is^T 
Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name  her,  whose  laaBc* 
to  the  king  is  both  causeless  and  endless^  ftbgrfS 
now  when  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when  otheri 
give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth  two 
sters ;  being  not  the  births  of  nine  or  tm  i 
but  of  many  years.     And  whertm  otiiet 
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mothers  bring  forth  children  treak,  and  not  able  to 
help  themselves;  she  bringeth  forth  tall  striplings, 
able  soon  after  their  coming  into  the  world  to  bid 
battle  to  mighty  kings.  My  lords,  we  stay  unwill- 
ingly upon  this  part.  We  would  to  God,  that  lady 
would  once  taste  the  joys  which  God  Almighty  doth 
serve  up  unto  her  in  beholding  her  niece  to  reign 
in  such  honour,  and  with  so  much  royal  issue, 
which  she  might  be  pleased  to  account  as  her  own. 

{The  king's  request  unto  the  archduke,  and  your 
ordships,  might  be^  that  according  to  the  example 
'of  king  Charles,  who  hath  already  discarded  him, 
you  would  banish  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of  your 
dominions.  But  because  the  king  may  justly  expect 
more  from  an  ancient  confederate,  than  from  a  new 
^conciled  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request  unto  you 
to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands :  pirates,  and  im- 
postors of  this  sort,  being  fit  to  be  accounted  the 
^common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  no  ways  to  be 
protected  by  the  law  of  nations." 

After  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassadors 
received  this  short  answer : 

,^  "  That  the  archduke,  for  the  love  of  king  Henry, 
'would  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pretended  duke, 
but  in  all  things  conserve  the  amity  he  had  with 
the  king :  but  for  the  duchess  dowager,  she  was 
absolute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry,  and  that  he  could 
not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her  own." 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  nothing  satisfied  with  this  answer.  For  well 
he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried  no  part 
of  sovereignty  or  command  of  forces.  Besides,  the 
ambassadors  told  him  plainly,  that  they  saw  the 
duchess  had  a  great  party  in  the  archduke's  coun- 
cil; and  that  howsoever  it  was  carried  in  a  course 
/Of  connivance,  yet  the  archduke  underhand  gave  aid 
Umd  lartherance  to  Perkin.  Wherefore,  partly  out 
r>f  courage,  and  partly  out  of  policy,  the  king  forth- 
with banished  all  Flemings,  as  well  their  persons 
as  their  wares,  out  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding 
liis  subjects  likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants 
adventurers,  which  had  a  resiance  at  Antwerp,  to 
return ;  translating  the  mart,  which  commonly  fol- 
lowed the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais ;  and  embarred 
also  all  farther  trade  for  the  future.  This  the  king 
did,  being  aentible  in  point  of  honour,  not  to  suffer 
a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  to  affront  him 
80  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  country  where  he  did  set  up.  But  he  had 
also  a  fiirther  reach  ;  for  ftiat  he  knew  well,  that  the 
subjects  of  Flanders  drew  so  great  commodity  from 
the  trade  of  England,  as  by  this  embargo  they 
would  soon  wax  weary  of  Pericin ;  and  that  the  tu- 
XDolt  of  Flanders  had  been  so  late  and  fresh,  as  it 
was  no  time  for  the  prince  to  displease  the  people. 
Nevertheless  for  form's  sake,  by  way  of  requital,  the 
archduke  did  likewise  banish  the  English  out  of 
Flanders ;  whieh  in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertised,  that  Perkin  did 
more  trost  upon  friends  and  partakers  within  the 
realm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  behoved 
him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  disease  lay : 
and  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some  of  the 
pHncipal  conspirators  here  within  the  realm  ;  there- 


by to  pnrge  the  ill  humonrs  in  England,  and  to  cool 
the  hopes  in  Flanders.  Wherefore  he  caused  to  be 
apprehended,  almost  at  an  instant,  John  Ratcliffe 
^lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Thomas 
i^Thwaites,  William  D'Aubigney,  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
^homas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood.  All  these 
Were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for  high 
.treason,  in  adhering  and  promising  aid  to  Perkin. 
Of  these  the  lord  Fitz waiter  was  conveyed  to  Calais, 
and  there  kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until 
soon  after,  either  impatient  or  betrayed,  he  dealt 
with  his  keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  was 
)>eheaded.  But  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert  Ral- 
|jliffc,  and  William  D'Aubigney,  were  beheaded  im- 
mediately after  their  condemnation.  The  rest  were 
pardoned,  together  with  many  others,  clerks  and 
laics,  amongst  which  were  two  Dominican  friers,  and 
William  Worseley  dean  of  Paul's ;  which  latter  sort 
passed  examination,  but  came  not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not  touch- 
ed ;  whether  it  were  that  the  king  would  not  stir 
too  many  humours  at  once,  but,  after  the  manner  of 
good  physicians,  purge  the  bead  last ;  or  that  Clif- 
ford, from  whom  most  of  these  discoveries  came,  re- 
served that  piece  for  his  own  coming  over ;  signify- 
ing only  to  the  king  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
doubted  there  were  some  greater  ones  in  the  business, 
whereof  he  would  give  the  king  farther  account 
when  he  came  to  his  presence. 
,  Upon  Alhallows-day  even,  being  now  the  tenth 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  the  king's  second  son  Henry 
was  created  duke  of  York ;  and  as  well  the  duke,  as 
.  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights-bachelors,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  quality,  were  made  knights  of  the  Bath, 
^vaccording  to  the  ceremony.  Upon  the  morrow 
after  twelfth-day,  the  king  removed  from  West- 
minster, where  he  had  kept  his  Christmas,  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  he  did  as  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vertisement that  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom 
or  budget  most  of  Perkin's  secrets  were  laid  up,  was 
come  into  England.  And  the  place  of  the  Tower 
was  chosen  to  that  end,  that  if  Clifford  should  accuse 
any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspicion, 
or  noise,  or  sending  abroad  of  warrants,  be  presently 
attached;  the  court  and  prison  being  within  the 
cincture  of  one  wall.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  king 
drew  unto  him  a  selected  council,  and  admitted 
Clifford  to  his  presence ;  who  first  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner  craved  the  king's 
pardon;  which  the  king  then  granted,  though  he 
were  indeed  secretly  assured  of  his  life  before. 
[Then  commanded  to  tell  his  knowledge,  he  did 
/amongst  many  others,  of  himself,  not  interrogated, 
impeach  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain 
/of  the  king's  household. 

A  The  king  seemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the  nam- 
ing of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of 
Isome  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To  hear  a  man 
■that  had  done  him  service  of  so  high  a  nature,  as  to 
iSave  his  life,  and  set  the  crown  upon  his  head;  a 
I  man  that  enjoyed,  by  his  favour  and  advancement, 
so  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour  and  riches;  a 
man,  that  was  tied  unto  him  in  so  near  a  band  of 
alliance,  his    brother    having   married  the  king's 
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mother ;  and  lastly,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  trust  of  his  person,  in  making  him  his  chamber- 
lain :  that  this  man,  no  ways  disgraced,  no  ways 
discontent,  no  ways  put  in  fear,  should  be  false  unto 
him.  Clifford  was  required  to  say  over  again  and 
again,  the  particulars  of  his  accusation;  being 
warned,  that  in  a  matter  so  unlikely,  and  that  con- 
cerned so  great  a  servant  of  the  king's,  he  should 
not  in  any  wise  go  too  far.  But  the  king  finding 
that  he  did  sadly  and  constantly,  without  hesitation 
or  varying,  and  with  those  civil  protestations  that 
were  fit,  stand  to  that  that  he  had  said,  offering  to 
justify  it  upon  his  soul  and  life,  he  caused  him  to 
be  removed.  And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned 
himself  unto  his  council  there  present,  gave  order 
that  Sir  William  Stanley  should  be  restrained  in  his 
own  chamber  where  he  lay  before,  in  the  square 
tower :  and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the 
lords.  Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little  of 
that  wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured 
much  to  excuse  or  extenuate  his  fault :  so  that,  not 
very  wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  ofience  less  by 
confession,  he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation. 
It  was  conceived,  that  he  trusted  much  to  his  former 
merits,  and  the  interest  that  his  brother  had  in  the 
king.  But  those  helps  were  overweighed  by  divers 
things  that  made  against  him,  and  were  predominant 
in  the  king's  nature  and  mind.  First,  an  over-merit; 
for  convenient  merit,  unto  which  reward  may  easily 
reach,  doth  best  with  kings.  Next,  the  sense  of  his 
power ;  for  the  king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set 
him  up,  was  the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down. 
Thirdly,  the  glimmering  of  a  confiscation ;  for  he 
was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom : 
there  being  found  in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  money  and  plate,  besides  jewels, 
household-stuflT,  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and  other 
personal  estate,  exceeding  great.  And  for  his  revenue 
.in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
|of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those  times.  Lastly, 
^he  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been 
imt  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was  not  unlike  he 
t^'ould  have  spared  his  life.  But  the  cloud  of  so 
jg^eat  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his  head,  made  him 
work  sure.  Wherefore  after  some  six  weeks*  dis- 
tance of  time,  which  the  king  did  honourably  inter- 
pose, both  to  give  space  to  his  brother's  intercession, 
and  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  a  conflict  with 
himself  what  he  should  do;  he  was  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded. 
Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memory,  both 
what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  for  which 
he  suffered ;  and  what  likewise  was  the  ground  and 
cause  of  his  defection,  and  the  alienation  of  his 
heart  from  the  king.  His  case  was  said  to  be  this  ; 
That  in  discourse  between  Sir  Robert  CliiTord  and 
him  he  had  said,  "  That  if  he  were  sure  that  that 
young  man  were  king  Edward's  son,  he  would  never 
bear  arms  against  him."  This  case  seems  some- 
what a  hard  case,  both  in  respect  of  the  conditional, 
and  in  respect  of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  con- 
ditional, it  seemeth  the  judges  of  that  time,  who  were 
learned  men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy- 
council,  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit 


ifs  and  ands,  to  qualify  words  of  trea«on  ;  whereUr 
every  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  Uasch 
his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  case,  in  Iht 
following  times,  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  bolj  maid 
of  Kent;  who  had  said,  "  That  if  king  Henry  the 
eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  hit  wife  a^«in«  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  die  the  death 
of  a  dog."  And  infinite  cases  may  be  put  of  like 
nature  ;  which,  it  seemeth,  the  grave  judges  taking 
into  consideration,  would  not  admit  of  treasons  oo 
condition.  And  as  for  the  positive  words,  *'  That 
he  would  not  bear  arms  against  king  Edward's  son;'* 
though  the  words  seem  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and 
direct  overruling  of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the 
line  of  Lancaster,  or  by  act  of  pariianient ;  which, 
no  doubt,  pierced  the  king  more,  than  if  Stanley  had 
charged  his  lance  upon  him  in  the  field.     For  if  Stas- 

Bf  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of  kin^  Edward 
d  still  the  better  right,  he  being  so  principal  a 
rson  of  authority  and  favour  about  the  king,  it 
^was  to  teach  all  England  to  say  as  moch.  And 
therefore,  as  those  times  were,  that  speech  foacbed 
the  quick.  But  some  writers  do  put  this  out  of  doobt  ; 
for  they  say,  that  Stanley  did  expressly  promise  to 
aid  Perkin,  and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 
y  Now  for  the  motive  of  his  falling  off  from  the  kioft 
lit  is  true,  that  at  Bosworth-field  the  king  was  beset, 
and  in  a  manner  enclosed  round  about  by  the  troops 
of  king  Richard,  and  in  manifest  danger  of  bis  life; 
when  this  Stanley  was  sent  by  his  brother,  with  three 
thousand  men  to  his  rescue,  which  he  performed  sa 
that  king  Richard  was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  u 
the  condition  of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater 
benefit,  than  the  king  received  by  the  hands  oifStsn^ 
ley ;  being  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  mm 
and  crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave  him 
great  gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and  chamber* 
lain :  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  his  nature,  had 
winked  at  the  great  spoils  of  Bosworth-field,  whieh 
came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's  hands,  to  his  in- 
nite  enriching.  ^*  npvi»r»i^*i*g«  tflmm  T  *"*^ 
^the  conceit  of  his  merit^  h<»  dia  nt^  think  h»  h^ 
eceived  ^ood  measure  from  the  king,  at  least  flbt 
essing  down  and  running  over,  as  he  erperied. 

fl  ho  hprnfpA  suitor  to  the  kir  _ 

>f  Chester :  which  ever  being  a  kind  of  ap 


to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  ike 
king's  son,  his  suit  did  not  only  end  in  a  denial  hoi 
in  a  distaste  :  the  king  perceiving  thereby,  ffaal  hn 
desires  were  intemperate,  and  his  cogitations  vast  vsA 
irregular,  and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cbmp. 
and  lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  lia^ 
began  not  to  brook  him  well  And  as  a  little  leaaen 
of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the  whole  hokf 
of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit  began  now  to  aqg^ 
gest  unto  his  passion,  that  Stanley  at  Bosworth*Md. 
•though  he  came  time  enough  to  save  his  HHk  ysi 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger  it.  BoC  yvtiav- 
'ing  no  matter  against  him,  he  continaed  him  mfm 
places  until  this  his  fall 

After  him  was  made  lord  chambcrl^n  OUtt  hfi 
D'Aubigney,  a  man  of  great  snfi&cienej  nod  intair: 
the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and  : 
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-There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  who  now  was  become  the  state  informer, 
v/ns  from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of  the 
king's ;  and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders  with 
his  consent  and  privity.  But  this  is  not  probable  ; 
both  because  he  never  recovered  that  degree  of  grace 
which  he  had  with  the  king  before  his  going  over ; 
and  chiefly,  for  that  the  discovery  which  he  had 
made  touching  the  lord  chamberlain,  which  was  his 
great  service,  grew  not  from  any  thing  he  learned 
abroad,  for  that  he  knew  it  well  before  he  went. 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of  the 
party,  and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who 
.  waa  the  most  inward  man  of  trust  amongst  them, 
)  did  extremely  quail  the  design  of  Perkin  and  his 
Ssomplices,  as  well  through  discouragement  as  distrust 
So  that  they  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill 
bound  together ;  especially  as  many  as  were  English, 
who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  an- 
other, not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side ; 
but  thinking,  that  the  king,  what  with  his  baits,  and 
what  with  his  nets,  would  draw  them  all  unto  him  that 
were  any  thing  worth.     And  indeed  it  came  to  pass, 
that  divers  came  ^ay  by  the  thread,  sometimes  one, 
jind  sometimes  another.    Barley,  that  was  joint  com- 
i' missioner  with  Clifford,  did  hold  out  one  of  the  longest, 
,  till  Perkin  was  ftir  worn  ;  yet  made  his  peace  at  the 
lengths     But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  being  in  so 
high  authority  and  favour,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
king ;  and  the  manner  of  carriage  of  the  business,  as 
>  if  there  had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him  for  a 
■  great  time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fered, which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of 
"l^ancaster ;  which  was  the  case  of  almost  every  man, 
at  the  least  in  opinion;  was  matter  of  great  terror 
amongst  all  the  king's  servants  and  subjects ;  inso- 
much as  no  man  almost  thought  himself  secure, 
and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or  talk  one  with 
another,  but  there  was  a  general  diffidence  every 
where :  which  nevertheless  made  the  king  rather 
more  absolute  than  more  safe.      For  "  bleeding 
inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle  soonest,  and 
oppress  most." 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and  volley i 
€>f  libels,  which"are1he""gT]i8ts"oy  hberty  ot  speec 
restrained,  ana  tne  lemales  or  sedition,  containin 
bitter  invectives  and  'btanders 
some  or  the  council;  lor  i\w  cU[ljj!iv!Hig  fthd  dis] 
ing  iS-hereor,  alter  grear^gence  of  inquiry,  five 
mean  persons  were  caught  op  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  being 
the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds, 
that  spring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  He 
«ent  therefore  from  hence,  for  the  better  settling  of 
his  affairs  there,  commissioners  of  both  robes,  the 
prior  of  Lanthony,  to  be  his  chancellor  in  that  king- 
dom I  and  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  with  a  power  of 
cnep,  and  a  marshal  commission,  together  with  a 
civil  power  of  his  lieutenant,  with  a  clause,  that  the 
/^rl  of  Kildare,  then  deputy,  should  obey  him.  But 
the  wild  Irish,  who  were  the  principal  offenders, 
^ed  into  the  woods  and  bogs,  after  their  manner; 


)and  those  that  knew  themselves  guilty  in  the  pale 
tfled  to  them.  So  that  Sir  Edward  Pojrnings  was 
Enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon  the  wild  Irish: 
where,  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
be  did  little  good.  Which,  either  out  of  a  suspi- 
cious melancholy  upon  his  bad  success,  or  the  better 
to  save  his  service  from  disgrace,  he  would  needs 
impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the  rebels  should  re- 
ceive underhand  from  the  earl  of  Kildare ;  every 
light  suspicion  growing  upon  the  earl,  in  respect  of 
the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  action  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  and  slain  at  Stokefield.  Wherefore  he  caused 
the  earl  to  be  apprehended,  and  sent  into  England ; 
where,  upon  examination,  he  cleared  himself  so  well, 
as  he  was  replaced  in  his  government.  But  Poyn- 
ings, the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace, 
called  a  parliament;  where  was  made  that  memor- 
jable  act,  which  at  this  day  is  called  Poynings'  law, 
[whereby  all  the  statutes  of  England  were  made  to 
fee  of  force  in  Ireland :  for  before  they  were  not, 
neither  are  any  now  in  force  in  Ireland,  which  were 
made  in  England  since  that  time ;  which  was  the 
tenth  year  of  the  king. 

Ahnr*^  iKiq  tinf^^  Vvg^n  tn  ha  i^«f^^"'»rr^  ^^  ♦hf 
kin^  that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  nourished 
and  whet  on  by  bad  counsellors  and  ministers, 
proved  the  Plot  of  his  times  ;  which  was  the  course 
he  took  to  crusn  treasure  out  of  his&UbJ^dis'  purses, 
bj  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws.  Ai  ihis  men  did 
startle  tne  more  at  this  Kttie,  because  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  in  the  king's  nature,  and  not  out  of  his 
necessity,  he  being  now  in  float  for  treasure :  for 
that  he  had  newly  received  the  peace-money  from 
France,  the  l)enevolence-money  from  his  subjects,  and 
great  casualties  upon  the  conflscations  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  divers  others.  The  first  noted  case 
of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 
of  London ;  who,  upon  sundry  penal  laws,  was  con- 
demned in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hundred 
pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for  sixteen 
hundred:  and  yet  after,  Empson  would  have  cut 
another  chop  out  of  him,  if  the  king  had  not  died  in 
the  instant 

1^^  The  summer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort  his 
mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love  and 
revere,  and  to  make  open  demonstration  to  the 
world,  that  the  proceedings  against  Sir  William 
Stanley,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  necessity 
,of  state,  had  not  in  any  degree  diminished  the  affec- 
tion he  bare  to  Thomas  his  brother,  went  in  progress 
to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with  his  mother  and  the 
earl,  and  lay  there  divers  days. 
'  During  this  progress,  Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that 
^me  and  temporizing,  which,  whilst  his  practices 
were  covert  and  wrought  well  in  England,  made  for 
him ;  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered  and  de- 
feated, rather  make  against  him,  for  that  when 
matters  once  go  down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without 
a  new  force ;  resolved  to  try  his  adventure  in  some 
exploit  upon  England :  hoping  still  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  common  people  towards  the  house  of 
York.  Which  body  of  common  people  he  thought 
was  not  to  be  practised  upon,  as  persons  of  quality 
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are  ;  but  that  the  only  practice  upon  their  affections 
.was  to  set  up  a  standard  in  the  field.  The  place 
/where  he  should  make  his  attempt,  he  chose  to  be 
[the  coast  of  Kent. 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  a  height 
of  reputation  for  cunning  and  jiolicy,  that  every  acci- 
dent and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid  and  imputed 
to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it  before :  as  in  this 
particular  of  Perkin's  design  upon  Kent.  For  the 
world  would  not  believe  afterwards,  but  the  king, 
having  secret  intelligence  of  Perkin's  intention  for 
Kent,  the  better  to  draw  it  on,  went  of  purpose  into 
the  north  afar  oflf,  laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin, 
to  make  him  come  to  the  close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his 
heels,  having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 
.  But  so  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  together 
'•  a  power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  number,  nor  in  the 
hardiness  and  courage  of  the  persons,  contemptible, 
but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be  feared,  as  well 
of  friends  as  enemies ;  being  bankrupts,  and  many 
of  them  felons,  and  such  as  lived  by  rapine.  These 
[he  put  to  sea,  and  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sand- 
wich and  Deal  in  Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affections 
of  the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land,  making 
(freat  boasts  of  the  power  that  was  to  follow.  The 
Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Perkin  was  not  followed 
by  any  Knglish  of  name  or  account,  and  that  his 
forces  consisted  but  of  strangers  born,  and  most  of 
-  them  base  people  and  freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a 
coast  than  to  recover  a  kingdom  ;  resorting  unto  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  country,  professed  their 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and 
commanded  for  the  best  of  the  king's  service.  The 
gentlemen  entering  into  consultation,  directed  some 
forces  in  good  number  to  show  themselves  upon  the 
coast ;  and  some  of  them  to  make  signs  to  entice 
Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  join  with 
them  ;  and  some  others  to  appear  from  some  other 
places,  and  to  make  semblance  as  if  they  fled  from 
them,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to  land.  But 
Perkin,  who  by  playing  the  prince,  or  else  taught 
by  secretary  Frion,  had  learned  thus  much,  that 
people  under  command  do  use  to  consult,  and  after 
to  march  in  order,  and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon 
a  head  together  in  confusion,  considering  the  delay 
of  time,  and  observing  their  orderly  and  not  tumul- 
tuary arming,  doubted  the  worst.  And  therefore 
Ahe  wily  youth  would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  his 
ship,  till  he  might  see  things  were  sure.  Wherefore 
the  king's  forces,  perceiving  that  they  could  draw 
on  no  more  than  those  that  were  formerly  landed^ 
set  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  ere  they  could 
fly  back  to  their  ships.  In  which  skirmish,  besides 
those  that  fled  and  were  slain,  there  were  taken 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Which,  for  that 
t!ne  king  thought,  that  to  punish  a  few  for  example 
was  gentleman's  pay ;  but  for  rascal  people,  they 
were  to  be  cut  off  every  man,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  enterprise :  and  likewise  for  that  he 
saw,  that  Perkin's  forces  would  now  consist  chiefly 
of  such  rabble  and  scum  of  desperate  people,  he 
therefore  hanged  them  all  for  the  greater  terror. 
They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes. 


like  a  team  of  horses  io  a  cart,  and  were  exemtc-' 
some  of  them  at  London  and  Wapping,  iumI  the  tta. 
at  divers  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Kmt,  SuKart. 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light.hou«e«,  to  tr^h 
Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast  The  king  bnaf 
advertized  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels,  fhootsht  *a 
leave  his  progress  :  but  being  certified  th«  next  dsr. 
that  they  were  partly  defeated,  and  partly  ilcdL  toe 
continued  his  progress,  and  sent  Sir  Eiduupi  QvtM- 
(ford  into  Kent  in  message ;  who  caUing  the  roaBtir 
\together,  did  much  commend  from  the  king  ihetr 
'fidelity,  manhood,  and  well  handling  of  that  serrier; 
and  gave  them  all  thanks,  and,  in  pri^ate«  promistJ 
reward  to  some  particulars. 

'  Upon  the  sixteenth  of  November,  this  being  tbe 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the  ver^eamv' 
feast  at  Ely-place,  there  being  nine  seijeaDls  of  thnt 
call.  The  king,  to  honour  the  feasts  warn  pfmem 
with  his  queen  at  the  dinner;  being^  a  prioee  thai 
was  ever  ready  to  grace  and  countenance  thr-  prcK 
feasors  of  the  law ;  having  a  little  of  that,  that  ai 
he  governed  his  subjects  by  his  laws,  so  he  gtrtemeJ 
his  laws  by  his  lawyers. 

/  This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league  vttfc 
the  Italian  potentates  for  the  defence  of  Italy  agaiast 
vFrance.  For  king  Charles  had  coinqaeml  tke 
realm  of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again,  in  a  kind  of  ttU~ 
city  of  a  dream.  He  passed  the  whole  length  «# 
Italy  without  resistance ;  so  that  it  waa  true  whicb 
pope  Alexander  was  wont  to  say,  That  the  Frmeb- 
men  came  into  Italy  with  chalk  in  their  hands, «» 
mark  up  their  lodgings,  rather  than  with  swonU  m 
fight.  He  likewise  entered  and  won,  in  effiret,  :he 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  itself^  without  strikuc 
stroke.  But  presently  thereupon  he  did  eoaumt  mad 
multiply  so  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  task  §m 
the  liest  fortune  to  overcome.  He  gave  no  eonteK- 
ment  to  the  barons  of  Naples,  of  the  faction  of  tht 
Angeovines ;  but  scattered  his  rewards  aeeotdia^  m 
the  mercenary  appetites  of  some  about  him.  H* 
g)ut  all  Italy  upon  their  guard,  liy  the  ceisng  and 
holding  of  Ostia,  and  the  protecting  of  the  Uberfy  «/ 
Pisa :  which  made  all  men  suspect,  thai  bis  |mniuai» 
'looked  farther  than  his  title  of  Naples.  He  fell  !»< 
soon  at  differences  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  w«a 
the  man  that  carried  the  keys  which  hmugbt  him 
in,  and  shut  him  out.  He  neglected  to  exting^iii 
some  relics  of  the  war.  And  lastly,  in  rrg«r«l  cf 
his  easy  passage  through  Italy  withoat  nrslaranefv 
he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising  of  the  arw*ft 
of  the  Italians;  whereby  he  left  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples at  his  departure  so  much  the  leas  proviiled.  Sa 
(hRt  not  long  after  his  return,  the  whole  ki««|rdt«k 
revolted  to  Ferdinando  the  younger,  and  the  Preoek 
were  quite  driven  out.  NeverthelesB  Cbarie*  d^ 
make  both  great  threats  and  great  preparationa  to 
re-enter  Italy  once  again.  Wherefore  at  the  Inijuton? 
of  divers  of  the  states  of  Italy^  and  espeevaQf  <4 
pope  Alexander,  there  was  a  league  eondodrd  be- 
tween the  said  pope,  Maximilian  king  of  the  R^oiaA^ 
Henry  king  of  England,  Ferdinando  atid  laaMla 
king  and  queen  of  Spain,  for  so  they  ate  rnnstanOf 
placed  in  the  original  treaty  throughmt.  AuirrtsdM 
•Barbadico  duke  of  Venice,  and  Lnd^co   Sf«;4iu 
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duke  of  Milan,  for  the  common  defence  of  their 
-estates :  wherein  though  Ferdinando  of  Naples  was 
not  named  as  principal,  yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  tacitly  included  as  a  fee  of  the 
church. 

There  died  also  this  year  Cecile  duchess  of  York, 
mother  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  at  her  castle  of 
Barkhamsted,  being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had 
lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and 
four  murdered.  She  was  buried  at  Foderingham  by 
her  husband. 

This  year  also  the  king  called  his  parliament, 
where  many  laws  were  made  of  a  more  private  and 
vulgar  nature,  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader  of  a 
history.  And  it  may  be  justly  suspected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings following,  that  as  the  king  did  excel  in 
good  commonwealth  laws,  so  nevertheless  he  had, 
in  secret,  a  design  to  make  use  of  them,  as  well  for 
collecting  of  treasure,  as  for  correcting  of  manners ; 
and  so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did 
accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parliament, 
was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  just  than 
legal ;  and  more  magnanimous  than  provident.  This 
law  did  ordain ;  That  no  person  that  did  assist  in 
arms,  or  otherwise,  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
should  after  be  impeached  therefore,  or  attainted, 
either  by  the  course  of  the  law,  or  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  if  any  such  act  of  attainder  did  happen 
to  be  made,  it  should  be  void  and  of  none  effect ; 
for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  reason  of  estate,  that  the 
subject  should  not  inquire  of  the  justness  of  the 
king's  title,  or  quanrel;  and  it  was  agreeable  to 
good  conscience,  that,  whatsoever  the  fortune  of  the 
war  were,  the  subject  should  not  suffer  for  his  obe- 
dience.  The  spirit  of  this  law  was  wonderful  pious 
and  noble,  being  like,  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the 
spirit  of  David  in  matter  of  plague;  who  said,  "  If 
I  have  sinned,  strike  me)  but  what  have  these 
sheep  done  ?"  Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  pru- 
dent and  deep  foresight ;  for  it  did  the  better  take 
away  occasion  for  the  people  to  busy  themselves  to 
pry  mto  the  king's  title ;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell, 
Iheir  safety  was  already  provided  for.  Besides,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  because  he  seemed  more  careful 
Jot  them  than  for  himself.  But  yet  nevertheless  it 
did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  tie  and  spur 
of  necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out  of  the  field ; 
considering  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in 
safety  and  protected,  whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran 
away.  But  the  force  and  obligation  of  this  law  was 
in  itself  illusory,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  by  a 
precedent  act  of  parliament  to  bind  or  frustrate  a 
future.  For  a  supreme  and  absolute  iK)wer  cannot 
conclude  itself,  neither  can  that  which  is  in  nature 
revocable  be  made  fixed,  no  more  than  if  a  man 
should  appoint  or  declare  by  his  will,  that  if  he  made 
any  latter  will  it  should  be  void.  And  for  the  case 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  there  is  a  notable  precedent 
of  it  in  king  Henry  the  eighth's  time ;  who  doubting 
he  might  die  in  the  minority  of  his  son,  procured  an 
act  to  pass.  That  no  statute  made  during  the  minority 
of  a  king,  should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except 
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it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under  his  great  seal 
at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that  passed  in  king 
Edward  the  sixth's  time,  was  an  act  of  repeal  of  that 
former  act ;  at  which  time  nevertheless  the  king 
was  minor.  But  things  that  do  not  bind,  may  satisfy 
for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shoaring  or  under-prop- 
ping act  for  the  benevolence :  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  neverthe- 
less were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by  course  of 
law.  Which  act  did  not  only  bring  in  the  arrears, 
but  did  indeed  countenance  the  whole  business,  and 
was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the  desire  of  those  that 
had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law, 
which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  false  verdict  between 
party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind  of  evangile, 
and  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  causes  capital, 
as  well  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  the 
king's  suit ;  as  because  in  them,  if  they  be  followed 
in  course  of  indictment,  there  passeth  a  double  jury, 
the  indictors,  and  the  triers ;  and  so  not  twelve  men, 
but  four  and  twenty.  But  it  seemeth  that  was  not 
the  only  reason ;  for  this  reason  holdeth  not  in  the 
appeal.  But  the  great  reason  was,  lest  it  should  tend 
to  the  discouragement  of  jurors  in  cases  of  life  and 
death  ;  if  they  should  be  subject  to  suit  and  penalty, 
where  the  favour  of  life  maketh  against  them.  It 
extendeth  not  also  to  any  suit,  where  the  demand  is 
under  the  value  of  forty  pounds ;  for  that  in  such 
cases  of  petty  value  it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to 
go  about  again. 

There  was  another  law  made  against  a  branch  of 
ingratitude  in  women,  who  having  been  advanced 
by  their  husbands,  or  their  husbands'  ancestors, 
should  alien,  and  thereby  seek  to  defeat  the  heirs, 
or  those  in  remainder,  of  the  lands,  whereunto  they 
had  been  so  advanced.  The  remedy  was,  by  giving 
power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that  charitable  law,  for 
the  admission  of  poor  suitors  in  forma  pauperis^ 
without  fee  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk,  whereby 
poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex  than  unable  to 
sue.  There  were  divers  other  good  laws  made  that 
parliament,  as  we  said  before ;  but  we  still  observe 
our  manner,  in  selecting  out  those,  that  are  not  of 
a  vulgar  nature. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  sat  in  parliament, 
as  in  full  peace,  and  seemed  to  account  of  the  de- 
signs of  Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into  Flanders, 
but  as  a  may-game  ;  yet  having  the  composition  of 
a  wise  king,  stout  without,  and  apprehensive  within, 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts,  and  erecting  more  where  they  stood  too 
thin,  and  had  a  careful  eye  where  this  wandering 
cloud  would  break.  But  Perkin,  advised  to  keep  his 
fire,  which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  green 
wood,  alive  with  continual  blowing,  sailed  again 
into  Ireland,  whence  he  had  formerly  departed,  rather 
upon  the  hopes  of  France,  thsfn  upon  any  unreadiness 
or  discouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in 
the  space  of  time  between,  the  king's  diligence  and 
.'Poynings's  commission  had  so  settled  things  there, 
as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  but  the  bluster- 
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[ing  affection  of  wild  and  naked  people.  Wherefore 
he  was  advised  by  his  council,  to  seek  aid  of  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  young  and  valorous,  and 
in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and  people,  and  ill 
affected  to  king  Henry.  At  this  time  also  both 
Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France  began  to  bear  no 
goodwill  to  the  king:  the  one  being  displeased  with 
the  king's  prohibition  of  commerce  with  Flanders ; 
the  other  holding  the  king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of 
his  late  entry  into  league  with  the  Italians.  "Where- 
fore, besides  the  open  aids  of  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  did  with  sails  and  oars  put  on  and 
^dvance  Perkin's  designs,  there  wanted  not  some 
/secret  tides  from  Maximilian  and  Charles,  which  did 
,  farther  his  fortunes :  insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their 
(secret  letters  and  messages,  recommended  him  to 
the  king  of  Scotland. 

Perkin  therefore  coming  into  Scotland  upon  those 
hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  company,  was  by  the 
king  of  Scots,  being  formerly  well  prepared,  honour- 
ably welcomed,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  admitted 
to  his  presence,  in  a  solemn  manner :  for  the  king 
received  him  in  state  in  his  chamber  of  presence, 
accompanied  with  divers  of  his  nobles.  And  Perkin 
well  attended,  as  well  with  those  that  the  king  had 
sent  before  him,  as  with  his  own  train,  entered  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he  retired 
some  paces  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  that  all  that 
were  present  might  hear  him,  made  bis  declaration 
in  this  manner : 

"  High  and  mighty  king,  your  Grace,  and  these 
your  nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  benignly 
to  bow  your  ears,  to  bear  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom ;  but  by  fortune  is  made  himself 
a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  and  from  place 
to  place.  You  see  here  before  you  the  spectacle 
of  a  Plantagenet,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the 
nursery  to  the  sanctuary ;  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
direful  prison ;  from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the 
cruel  tormentor ;  and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide 
wilderness,  as  I  may  truly  call  it,  for  so  the  world 
hath  been  to  me.  So  that  he  that  is  bom  to  a  great 
kingdom,  hath  not  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon, 
more  than  this  where  he  now  standeth  by  your 
princely  favour.  Edward  the  fourth,  late  king  of 
England,  as  your  Grace  cannot  but  have  heard,  left 
two  sons,  Edward,  and  Richard  duke  of  York,  both 
very  young.  Edward  the  eldest  succeeded  their 
father  in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  king  Edward 
the  fifth:  but  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  their 
unnatural  uncle,  first  thirsting  after  the  kingdom, 
through  ambition,  and  afterwards  thirsting  for  their 
blood,  out  of  desire  to  secure  himself,  employed  an 
instrument  of  his,  confident  to  him,  as  he  thought, 
to  murder  them  both.  But  this  roan  that  was  em- 
{)loyed  to  execute  that  execrable  tragedy,  having 
cruelly  slain  king  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the  two, 
-was  moved  partly  by  remorse,  and  partly  by  some 
^Dther  means,  to  save  Richard  his  brother ;  making 
a  jreport  nevertheless  to  the  tyrant,  that  he  had  per- 
formed hia  commandment  to  both  brethren.  This 
report  was  accordingly  believed,  and  published  gene- 


rally :  so  that  the  world  hath  been  poatesaed  of  an 
opinion,  that  they  both  were  barbarotuly  made 
away  ;  though  ever  truth  hath  some  sparkj  that  fly 
abroad,  until  it  appear  in  due  time,  as  this  bath  bad. 
But  Almighty  God,  that  stopped  the  moath  of  the 
lion,  and  saved  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  when  she  massacred  the  king^s  cbildrai ; 
and  did  save  Isaac,  when  the  hand  waa  stretched 
forth  to  sacrifice  him  j  preserved  the  second  Uother. 
Tor  I  myself,  that  stand  here  in  your  presence,  am 
that  very  Richard,  duke  of  York,  brother  of  thai 
Unfortunate  prince,  king  Edward  the  fifth,  now  tk« 
most  rightful  surviving  heir  male  to  that  Tictomu 
and  most  noble  Edward,  of  that  name  the  fouitiu 
late  king  of  England.  For  the  manner  of  oy 
escape,  it  is  fit  it  should  pass  in  silence,  or»  at  lea«. 
in  a  more  secret  relation ;  for  that  it  roaj  oooecfs 
some  alive,  and  the  memory  of  some  that  are  dead. 
Let  it  sufiSce  to  think,  that  I  had  then  m  ma&er 
living,  a  queen,  and  one  that  expected  dafly  such  a 
commandment  from  the  tyrant,  for  the  mardering  of 
her  children.  Thus  in  my  tender  age  escaping  br 
God's  mercy  out  of  London,  I  was  secretly  conveyed 
over  sea :  where  after  a  time  the  party  that  had 
me  in  charge,  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of 
mind,  or  practice,  God  knoweth,  suddenly  foreotk 
me.  Whereby  I  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  ai>i 
to  seek  mean  conditions  for  the  sostaining  of  iqy 
life.  Wherefore  distracted  between  sevend  pasaoos 
the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  lest  the  tyrant  shoold 
have  a  new  attempt  upon  ine;  the  other  of  grirf 
and  disdain  to  be  unknown,  and  to  live  in  that  base 
and  servile  manner  that  I  did  »  I  resolved  with  my- 
self to  expect  the  tyrant's  deaths  and  then  to  p«t 
myself  into  my  sister's  hands,  who  wa«  next  heir  lo 
ihe  crown.  But  in  this  season  it  happened  ctte 
Henry  Tudor,  son  to  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
ynond,  to  come  from  France  and  enter  into  the 
iVealm,  and  by  subtile  and  foul  means  to  obtain  fbe 
(crown  of  the  same,  which  to  me  rightfolly  apper- 
tained :  so  that  it  was  but  a  change  from  tyram  lo 
tyrant.  This  Henry,  my  extreme  and  mortal  ene- 
my, so  soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  my  being  ahvv, 
imagined  and  wrought  all  the  subtile  ways  ami 
means  he  could,  to  procure  my  final  destmction: 
for  my  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  aurmtscid 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nkfc-namr^ 
so  abusing  the  world ;  but  also,  to  defer  and  pot  »r 
from  entry  into  England,  hath  ofiered  lai^ge  sana 
of  money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  miniilee\ 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained  t  and  made  impor- 
tune labours  to  certain  servants  about  my  persom  to 
murder  or  poison  me,  and  others  to  fbraake  ami 
leave  my  righteous  quarrel,  and  lo  depart  firom  my 
service,  as  Sir  Robert  Cliflbrd,  and  others.  So  that 
every  man  of  reason  may  well  perceive  that  He 
calling  himself  king  of  England,  needed  not  to  1 
/bestowed  such  great  sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  f* 
i^have  busied  himself  with  importune  and  inn  sisni 
labour  and  industry,  to  compass  my  dealh  and  rum^ 
if  I  had  been  such  a  feigned  person.  But  the  irvih 
of  my  cause  being  so  manifest,  txMwtd  the  ttos. 
christian  king  Charles,  and  the  lady  dochMs  d<^^ 
ger  of  Burgundy,  my  roost  dear  and,  no!  only  fm 
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acknowledge  the  truth  thereof,  but  lovingly  to  assist 
me.  Bnt  it  seemeth  that  God  above,  for  the  good 
of  this  whole  island,  and  the  knitting  of  these  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  a  strait  con- 
cord and  amity,  by  so  great  an  obligation,  hath  re- 
served the  placing  of  me  in  the  imperial  throne  of 
England  for  the  arms  and  saeeours  of  your  Grace. 
Neither  is  it  the  first  time  that  a  king  of  Scotland 
hath  supported  them  that  were  bereft  and  spoiled  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  as  of  late,  in  fresh  memory, 
it  was  done  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  sixth. 
Wherefore,  for  that  your  Grace  hath  g^ven  clear 
signs,  that  you  are  in  no  noble  quality  inferior  to 
your  royal  ancestors ;  I,  so  distressed  a  prince,  was 
hereby  moved  to  come  and  put  myself  into  your 
royal  hands,  desiring  your  assistance  to  recover  my 
kingdom  of  England ;  promising  faithfully  to  bear 
myself  towards  your  Grace  no  otherwise,  than  if  I 
were  your  own  natural  brother ;  and  will,  upon  the 
recovery  of  mine  inheritance,  gratefully  do  you  all 
the  pleasure  that  is  in  my  utmost  power." 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  king  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely ;  "  That  whatsoever  he 
were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting  himself 
into  his  hands."  And  from  that  time  forth,  though 
there  wanted  not  some  about  him,  that  would  have 
persuaded  him  that  all  was  but  an  illusion  ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, either  taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  and 
alluring  behaviour,  or  inclining  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  great  princes  abroad,  or  willing  to  take 
an  occasion  of  a  war  against  king  Henry,  he  enter- 
tained him  in  all  things,  as  became  the  person 
of  Richard  duke  of  York;  embraced  his  quarrel; 
and,  the  more  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took 
htm  to  be  a  great  prince,  and  not  a  representation 
•nly,  he  gave  consent,  that  this  duke  should  take  to 
wife  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  being  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king 
tiimself,  and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent  beauty  and 
▼irtue. 

Not  long  after,  the  king  of  Scots  in  person,  with 
Perkin  in  his  company,  entered  with  a  great  army, 
though  it  consisted  chiefly  of  borderers,  being  raised 
somewhat  suddenly,  into  Northumberland.  And 
Terkin,  for  a  perfume  before  him  as  he  went,  caused 
to  be  published  a  proclamation  *  of  this  tenor  follow- 
ing,  in  the  name  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  true  in- 
heritor of  the  crown  of  England : 

"It  hath  pleased  God,  who  putteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble, 
and  suffereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish  in 
the  end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  show  our- 
selves armed  unto  our  lieges  and  people  of  England. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their  hurt  or  damage, 
or  to  make  war  upon  them,  otherwise  than  to  deliver 
ourselves  and  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
For  our  mortal  enemy  Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper 
of  the  crown  of  England,  which  to  us  by  natural 
and  lineal  right  appertaineth,  knowing  in  his  own 
heart  our  undoubted  right,  we  being  the  very  Richard 
duke  of  York,  younger  son,  and  now  surviving  heif 
male  of  the  noble  and  victorious  Edward  the  fourth, 

•  TbeorigiDalof  this  proclamation  rmnaineth  with  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  a  worthy  preserver  and  treasurer  of  rare  antiquities ; 
3   D  2 


late  king  of  England,  hath  not  only  deprived  us  of 
our  kingdom,  but  likewise  by  all  foul  and  wicked 
means  sought  to  betray  us,  and  bereave  us  of  our 
life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only  extended  itself  to  our 
person,  although  our  royal  blood  teacheth  us  to  be 
sensible  of  injuries,  it  should  be  less  to  our  grief. 
But  this  Tudor,  who  boasteth  himself  to  have  over- 
thrown a  tyrant,  hath,  ever  since  his  first  entrance 
into  his  usurped  reign,  put  little  in  practice,  but 
tyranny  and  the  feats  thereof. 

"  For  king  Richard,  our  imnatural  uncle,  although 
•desire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his  other  actions, 
like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble,  and  loved  the 
'honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  contentment  and  com- 
fort of  his  nobles  and  people.  But  this  our  mortal 
enemy,  agreeable  to  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  honour  of  this  nation :  selling 
our  best  confederates  for  money,  and  making  mer- 
chandise of  the  blood,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  our 
peers  and  subjects,  by  feigned  wars,  and  dishonourable 
peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike  hath 
been  his  hateful  misgovemment  and  evil  deportments 
at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  fortify  his  false  quarrel, 
caused  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm,  whom  he 
held  suspect  and  stood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly 
murdered  ;  as  our  cousin  Sir  "William  Stanley,  lord 
chamberlain.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe,  William  D'Aubigny,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and 
many  others,  besides  such  as  have  dearly  boifght 
their  lives  with  intolerable  ransoms:  some  of  which 
nobles  are  now  in  the  sanctuary.  Also  he  hath 
long  kept,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prison,  our  right  en- 
tirely well-beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son  and  heir  to 
our  uncle  duke  of  Clarence,  and  others ;  withhold- 
ing from  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  in- 
tent they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power  to 
aid  and  assist  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
)egiances.  He  also  married  by  compulsion  certain 
/of  our  sisters,  and  also  the  sister  of  our  said  cousin 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
royal  blood,  unto  certain  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
|of  simple  and  low  degree ;  and  putting  apart  all 
,well  disposed  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and 
'trust  about  his  person,  but  bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray, 
Lovel,  Oliver  King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Tubervile, 
I  Tiler,  Chomley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut, 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitiffs  and 
villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions,  and 
pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal  finders, 
occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  misrule  and  mis- 
chief now  reigning  in  England. 

**  We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the  great 
and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and  done  by 
our  foresaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
breaking  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  our  mother 
the  holy  church,  upon  pretences  of  wicked  and 
heathenish  policy,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  besides  the  manifold  treasons,  abomin- 
able murders,  manslaughters,  robberies,  extortions, 
^and  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by  dismes,  taxes, 
tallages,  benevolences,  and  other  unlawful  impo- 
sitions, and  grievous  exactions,  with  many  other 

from  whose  manuscripts  I  have  had  much  light  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  this  work. 
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heinous  effects,  to  the  likely  destruction  and  desola- 
tion of  the  whole  realm  :  shall  by  God's  grace,  and 
the  help  and  assistance  of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood, 
with  the  counsel  of  other  sad  persons,  see  that  the 
commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to  the  most 
advantage  of  the  same ;  the  intercourse  of  merchan- 
dise betwixt  realm  and  realm  to  be  ministered  and 
handled  as  shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and 
prosperity  of  our  subjects ;  and  all  such  dismes, 
taxes,  tallages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impositions, 
and  grievous  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearsed,  to  be 
foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth 
to  be  called  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  of  old  time  been 
accustomed  to  have  the  aid,  succour,  and  help  of 
their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 

"  And  farther,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  cle- 
mency, hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all 
our  subjects  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by-past 
offences  whatsoever,  against  our  person  or  estate,  in 
adhering  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom  we  know  well 
they  have  been  misled,  if  they  shall  within  time 
convenient  submit  themselves  unto  us.  And  for 
such  as  shall  come  with  the  foremost  to  assist  our 
righteous  quarrel,  we  shall  make  them  so  far  partak- 
ers of  our  princely  favour  and  bounty,  as  shall  be 
highly  for  the  comfort  of  them  and  theirs,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death :  as  also  we 
shall,  by  all  means  which  God  shall  put  into  our 
hands,  demean  ourselves  to  giVe  royal  contentment 
to  all  degrees  and  estates  of  our  people,  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  holy  church  in  their  entire,  preserv- 
ing the  honours,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of 
our  nobles,  from  contempt  and  disparagement  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  their  blood.  We  shall  also 
unyoke  our  people  from  all  heavy  burdens  and  en- 
durances, and  confirm  ourcities,  boroughs,  and  towns, 
in  their  charters  and  freedoms,  with  enlargement 
where  it  shall  be  deserved ;  and  in  all  points  give 
our  subjects  cause  to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  de- 
bonair government  of  our  noble  father  king  Edward, 
in  his  last  times,  is  in  us  revived. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  tak- 
ing alive  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a  mean 
to  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  otherwise 
may  ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fair  promises  he 
shall  draw  after  him  any  number  of  our  subjects  to 
resist  us,  which  we  desire  to  avoid,  though  we  be 
certainly  informed,  that  our  said  enemy  is  purposed 
and  prepared  to  fly  the  land,  having  already  made 
over  great  masses  of  the  treasure  of  our  crown,  the 
better  to  support  him  in  foreign  parts,  we  do  hereby 
declare,  that  whosoever  shall  take  or  distress  our 
said  enemy,  though  the  party  be  of  never  so  mean 
a  condition,  he  shall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thou- 
sand pound  in  money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to 
him,  and  a  hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inherit- 
ance; besides  that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both 
toward  (?od  and  all  good  people,  for  the  destruction 
of  such  a  tyrant. 

"  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we  take 
also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath  moved 
the  heart  of  our  dearest  cousin,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  our  righteous  quarrel ;  it  is 


altogether  without  any  pact  or  promise,  or  so  moeh 
as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may  prejudice  oar 
crown  or  subjects :  but  contrariwise,  with  promise 
on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  whensoever  he  shaQ 
find  us  in  sufllcient  strength  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  our  enemy,  which  we  hope  will  be  very  snddenly, 
he  will  forthwith  peaceably  return  into  his  own 
kingdom ;  contenting  himself  only  with  the  glovy  of 
so  honourable  an  enterprise,  and  our  true  and  faith- 
ful love  and  amity:  which  we  shall  ever  by  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God,  so  order,  as  shall  be  to  the 
great  comfort  of  both  kingdoms." 
j  But  Perkin's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with  the 
People  of  England ;  neither  was  he  the  better  wel- 
come for  the  company  he  came  in.  Wherefore  the 
^ing  of  Scotland  seeing  none  came  in  to  Perkin,  oor 
-none  stirred  any  where  in  his  favour,  turned  hit  en- 
'  terprise  into  a  road ;  and  wasted  and  destroyed  the 
I  ^country  of  Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  hearing  that  there  were  forces  coming  against 
him,  and  not  willing  that  they  should  find  his  men 
heavy  and  laden  with  booty,  he  returned  into  Scot- 
land unth  great  spoils,  deferring  farther  prosecntiaa 
till  another  time.  It  is  said,  that  Perkin,  acting  the 
part  of  a  prince  handsomely,  when  he  saw  the  Scot- 
tish fell  to  waste  the  country,  came  to  the  king  in  a 
passionate  manner,  making  great  lamentation,  and 
desired,  that  that  might  not  be  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  war;  for  that  no  crown  was  so  dear  to  bit 
mind,  as  that  he  desired  to  purchase  it  with  the 
blood  and  ruin  of  his  country.  Whereunto  the 
king  answered  half  in  sport,  that  he  doubted  mvcli 
he  was  careful  for  that  that  was  none  of  his,  aod 
that  he  should  be  too  good  a  steward  for  his  enemy, 
to  save  the  country  to  his  use. 
■"  By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king, 
the  interruption  of  trade  between  the  Engli^  and 
the  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 
nations  very  sore :  which  moved  them  by  all  means 
they  could  devise,  to  affect  and  dispose  their  sove- 
reigns respectively,  to  open  the  intercoorsc  again ; 
wherein  time  favoured  them.  For  the  archdidte 
and  his  council  began  to  see,  that  Perkin  would 
prove  but  a  runagate  and  citizen  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  oat  ahsnt 
babies.  And  the  king  on  his  part,  after  the  attempts 
upon  Kent  and  Northumberland,  began  to  have  the 
business  of  Perkin  in  less  estimation ;  so  as  he  did 
not  put  it  to  account  in  any  consultation  of  state. 
But  that  that  moved  him  most  was,  that  being  a 
king  that  loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to 
fcontinue  in  the  gate  vein,  which  disperseth  that 
blood.  And  yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  br; 
sought  unto.  Wherein  the  merchant  adventnier^ 
likewise  being  a  strong  company  at  tliat  time,  and 
well  under-set  with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did 
hold  out  bravely;  taking  off  the  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their 
hands  for  want  of  vent.  At  the  last,  comnrisBon* 
%rs  met  at  London  to  treat:  on  the  Jiing*«  pati, 
bishop  Fox,  lord  privy  seal,  viscount  Wells^  Ksik 
dal  prior  of  Saint  John's,  Warhara  master  of  Ih^ 
rolls,  who  began  to  gain  much  upon   tlM  kifj^i 
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opinion ;  Urswick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and 
Riseley :  on  Uie  archduke's  part,  the  lord  Severs 
ht8  admiral,  the  lord  Yertmsel  president  of  Flanders, 
^nd  others.  These  concluded  a  perfect  treaty,  both 
of  amity  and  intercourse,  between  the  king  and  the 
archduke;  containing  articles  both  of  state,  com- 
,tnerce»  and  free  fishing.  This  is  that  treaty  which 
the  Flemings  call  at  this  day  intercursus  magnus  ; 
both  because  it  is  more  complete  than  the  precedent 
treaties  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  king ; 
and  chiefly  to  give  it  a  difference  from  the  treaty 
that  followed  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
king,  which  they  call  inttreurgus  malus.  In  this 
treaty,  there  was  an  express  article  against  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purport- 
ing, That  if  any  such  rebel  should  be  required,  by 
the  prince  whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  prince  con- 
federate, that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should 
by  proclamation  command  him  to  avoid  the  country : 
which  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel 
was  to  stand  proscribed,  and  put  out  of  protection. 
But  nevertheless  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not 
named,  neither  perhaps  contained,  because  he  was 
no  rebel.  But  by  this  means  his  wings  were  clipt 
of  his  followers  that  were  English.  And  it  was  ex- 
pressly comprised  in  the  treaty,  that  it  should  extend 
to  the  territories  of  the  duchess  dowager.    After  the 

i^tntercourse  thus  restored,   the  English  merchants 
came  again  to  their  mansion  at  Antwerp,  where  they 

*"were  received  with  procession  and  great  joy. 

/  The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year  of 
Uia  reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament; 
where  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice,  and 
the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the  king  of 
Scotland :  That  that  king,  being  in  amity  with  him, 
and  no  ways  provoked,  should  so  bum  in  hatred  to- 
wards him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and  ^regs  of  Per- 
kin*8  intoxication,  who  was  every  where  else  detected 
f^ld  discarded :  and  that  when  he  perceived  it  was 
int  of  hii  reach  to  do  the  king  any  hurt,  he  had 
tamed  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided 
people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate,  contrary  to  the 
laws  both  of  war  and  peace,  concluding,  that  he 
coald  neither  with  honour,  nor  with  the  safety  of 
his  people,  to  whom  he  did  owe  protection,  let  pass 
these  wrongs  unrevenged.  The  parliament  under- 
stood him  well,  and  gave  him  a  subsidy,  limited  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
besides  two  fifteens:  for  his  wars  were  always  to 
him  as  a  mine  of  treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore ; 
iron  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom. 
'At  this  parliament,  for  that  there  had  been  so  much 
time  spent  in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for 
th4t  it  was  called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scot- 
tish war,  there  were  no  Uws  made  to  be  remembered. 
Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  England  against  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers  of  London,  for  monopolizing  and  exact- 
ing upon  the  trade :  which  it  seemeth  they  did  a 
little  to  save  themselves,  after  the  hard  time  they 
had  sustained  by  want  of  trade.  But  those  innova- 
tions were  taken  away  by  parliament. 

But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money; 
and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad, 


vet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for  it  with  rebels 
«t  home :  for  no  sooner  began  the  subsidy  to  be 
levied  in  Cornwall,  but  the  people  there  began  to 
grudge  and  murmur.  The  Cornish  being  a  race  of 
men,  stout  of  stomach,  mighty  of  body  and  limb, 
and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren  country,  and  many 
of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live  under  ground,  that 
^were  tinners.  They  muttered  extremely,  that  it  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  suffered,  that  for  a  little  stir  of 
the  Scots,  soon  blown  over,  they  should  be  thus 
grinded  to  powder  with  payments  :  and  said,  it  was 
for  them  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  and  lived  idly. 
"But  they  would  eat  their  bread  that  they  got  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  no  man  should  take  it 
from  them.  And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up, 
there  want  not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make 
them  more  rough ;  so  this  people  did  light  upon 
two  ringleaders  or  captains  of  the  rout  The  one 
was  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bod- 
min, a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  less  desirous 
)to  be  talked  of.  The  other  was  Thomas  Flam- 
jpock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by  telling  his  neighbours 
;commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law  was  on 
their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst  them. 
This  man  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he  could 
tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion,  and  never  break  the 
peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were 
not  to  be  granted,  nor  levied  in  this  case;  that 
is,  for  wars  of  Scotland  :  for  that  the  law  had  pro- 
vided another  course,  by  service  of  escuage,  for  those 
journeys ;  much  less  when  all  was  quiet,  and  war 
was  made  but  a  pretence  to  poll  and  pill  the  people. 
And  therefore  that  it  was  good  they  should  not 
stand  like  sheep  before  the  shearers,  but  put  on 
harness,  and  take  weapons  in  their  hands.  Yet  to 
do  no  creature  hurt ;  but  go  and  deliver  the  king  a 
strong  petition,  for  the  laying  down  of  those  griev- 
ous payments,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those  that 
had  given  him  that  counsel ;  to  make  others  beware 
how  they  did  the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  said, 
for  his  part  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  the 
duty  of  true  Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  ex- 
cept they  did  deliver  the  king  from  such  wicked 
ones,  that  would  destroy  both  him  and  the  country. 
A'heir  aim  was  at  archbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray,  who  were  the  king's  skreens  in  this  envy. 
After  that  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  black- 
smith, had  by  joint  and  several  pratings  found  tokens 
of  consent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered  themselves 
to  lead  them,  until  they  should  hear  of  better  men 
to  be  their  leaders,  which  they  said  would  be  ere  long : 
telling  them  farther,  that  they  would  be  but  their 
servants,  and  first  in  every  danger ;  but  doubted  not 
but  to  make  both  the  west-end  and  the  east-end  of 
England  to  meet  in  so  good  a  quarrel ;  and  that  all, 
rightly  understood,  was  but  for  the  king's  service. 
The  people,  upon  these  seditious  instigations,  did 
arm,  most  of  them  with  bows,  and  arrows,  and  bills, 
and  such  other  weapons  of  rude  and  country  people, 
and  forthwith  under  the  command  of  their  leaders, 
which  in  such  cases  is  ever  at  pleasure,  marched 
/out  of  Cornwall  through  Devonshire  unto  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  violence,  or 
spoil  of  the  country.  At  Taunton  they  killed  in  fury 
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Jan  officious  and  eager  commissioner  for  the  subsidy, 
>'hom  khey  called  the  provost  of  Perin.  Thence 
Ihey  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Audley,  with 
whom  their  leaders  had  before  some  secret  intelli- 
gence, a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  but  unquiet 
and  popular,  and  aspiring  to  ruin,  came  in  to  them, 
.and  was  by  them,  with  great  gladness  and  cries  of 
j  joy,  accepted  as  their  general ;  they  being  now  proud 
\that  they  were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  lord  Aud- 
rey led  them  on  from  Wells  to  Salisbury,  and  from 
Salisbury  to  Winchester.  Thence  the  foolish  people, 
who,  in  effect,  led  their  leaders,  had  a  mind  to  be  led 
into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there  would  join 
with  them;  contrary  to  all  reason  or  judgment,  con- 
sidering the  Kentish  men  had  showed  great  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  so  lately  before.  But  the 
rude  people  had  heard  Flammock  say,  that  Kent  was 
never  conquered,  and  that  they  were  the  freest 
people  of  England.  And  upon  these  vain  noises, 
they  looked  for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a 
cause  which  they  conceited  to  be  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  But  when  they  were  come  into  Kent, 
I  he  country  was  so  well  settled,  both  by  the  king's 
late  kind  usage  towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and 
power  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord  Abergavenny,  and 
the  lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeoman 
>came  in  to  their  aid ;  which  did  much  damp  and  dis- 
may many  of  the  simpler  sort  j  insomuch  as  divers 
of  them  did  secretly  fly  from  the  army,  and  went 
^ome:  but  the  sturdier  sort,  and  those  that  wore 
most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather  waxed  proud, 
than  failed  in  hopes  and  courage.  For  as  it  did 
somewhat  appal  them,  that  the  people  came  not  in 
to  them  ;  so  it  did  no  less  encourage  them,  that  the 
king's  forces  had  not  set  upon  them,  having  marched 
from  the  west  unto  the  east  of  England.  Wherefore 
they  kept  on  their  way,  and  encamped  upon  Black- 
heath,  between  Greenwich  and  Eltham ;  threatening 
either  to  bid  battle  to  the  king,  for  now  the  seas 
went  higher  than  to  Morton  and  Bray,  or  to  take 
London  within  his  view ;  imagining  with  themselves, 
there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 
;  But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heard 
of  this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men  occasioned  by 
the  subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith ;  not 
for  itself,  but  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  of  other 
dangers  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time.  For 
he  doubted  lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  rebellion  from 
Cornwall,  and  the  practices  and  conspiracies  of  Per- 
kin  and  his  partakers,  would  come  upon  him  at  once : 
knowing  well,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to 
a  monarchy,  to  have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  dis- 
J  contents  of  subjects,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to 
meet.  Nevertheless  the  occasion  took  him  in  some 
part  well  provided.  For  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
had  broken  up,  the  king  had  presently  raised  a  puis- 
sant army  to  war  upon  Scotland.  And  king  James 
of  Scotland  likewise,  on  his  part,  had  made  great 
preparations,  either  for  defence,  or  for  new  assailing 
of  England.  But  as  for  the  king's  forces,  they  were 
not  only  in  preparation,  but  in  readiness  presently  to 
set  forth,  under  the  conduct  of  D'Aubigny  the  lord 
chamberlain.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  understood 
of  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those  forces. 


/retaining  them  for  bis  own  serfiee  and  safetj.  Bot 
;  therewithal  he  despatched  the  eaii  of  Surrey  into 
^  the  north,  for  the  defence  and  strength  of  thcwe  parts, 
in  case  the  Scots  shoukl  stir.  But  for  the  coune  he 
held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  difiering  iram 
his  former  custom  and  practice :  which  was  ever  fiiU 
of  forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  he«d  against 
them,  or  to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  tbey  were 
in  action.  This  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  be- 
sides, that  he  was  attempered  by  years,  and  less  in 
love  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fnntioo  of  a 
crown ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  varioas  appearance 
to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures,  and  frooi 
divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  best  sod 
surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the  seat 
and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to  the  aneient 
Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  sessom  to  hold 
the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no 
side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity  pat 
upon  him  to  alter  his  counsel.  For  neither  did  the 
rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which  case  it  had  been  d» 
honour  to  abandon  his  people  :  neither  on  the  other 
side  did  their  forces  gather  or  increase,  which  might 
hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them  before 
they  grew  too  strong.  And  lastly,  both  reason  of 
estate  and  war  seemed  to  agree  with  this  coarse :  far 
that  insurrections  of  base  people  are  conunonly  mon 
furious  in  their  beginnings.  And  by  this  means  sbo 
he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more  at  mercy, 
being  cut  off  for  from  their  country,  and  therefore 
not  able  by  any  sudden  flight  to  get  to  retreat,  and 
to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on 
Blackheath  upon  the  hill,  whence  they  might  behold 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley  aboot  it;  the 
king  knowiqg  well,  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by  how 
much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the  time 
in  not  encountering  them,  by  so  much  the  aoooer  to 
despatch  with  them,  that  it  might  appear  to  have 
been  no  coldness  in  fore-slowing,  hot  wisdom  m 
choosing  his  time ;  resolved  with  all  speed  to  asssU 
them,  and  yet  with  that  providence  and  sorrty,  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.  And  hav* 
ing  very  great  and  puissant  forces  about  him«  the 
|better  to  master  all  events  and  accidents,  he  divided 
Ithem  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  led  by  the  earl 
of  Oxford  in  chief,  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Essex 
^d  Suffolk.  These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with 
some  comets  of  horse,  and  bands  of  foot,  and  gool 
store  of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  pot  themselves 
beyond  the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped ; 
and  to  beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereoC  ex> 
tept  those  that  lay  towards  London ;  thereby  to  have 
these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  toil.  The  accond 
part  of  his  forces,  which  were  those  that  were  to  be 
most  in  action,  and  upon  which  he  rehed  most  (at 
the  fortune  of  the  day,. he  did  assign  to  be  led  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  to  set  opoa 
the  rebels  in  fW>nt,  from  that  side  which  is  ftowaidi 
London.  The  third  part  of  his  forces,  being  Uk»- 
wise  great  and  brave  forces,  he  retained  abo«t  himt- 
self,  to  be  ready  upon  all  events  to  restore  ths  fight. 
or  consummate    the  vietoiy;  and  meanwhile  lo 
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.Secure  the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  encamped 
^n  person  in  Saint  George's  Fields,  putting  himself 
between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  ,city  of 
London*  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  en- 
campment of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumuU :  as  it 
uaeth  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  espe- 
cially those  which  for  greatness  and  fortune  are 
qneens  of  their  regions,  who  seldom  see  out  of  their 
windows,  or  from  their  towers,  an  army  of  enemies. 
But  that  which  troubled  them  most,  was  the  con- 
ceit, that  they  dealt  with  a  rout  of  people,  with 
whom  there  was  no  composition  or  condition,  or 
orderly  treating,  if  need  were ;  but  likely  to  be  bent 
altogether  npon  rapine  and  spoil.  And  although 
they  had  heard  that  the  rebels  had  behaved  them- 
selves quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they 
went ;  yet  they  doubted  much  that  would  not  last, 
but  rather  make  them  more  hungry,  and  more  in 
appetite  to  fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore 
there  was  great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  some 
to  the  gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water- 
side :  giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con- 
tinually. Nevertheless  both  Tate  the  lord  mayor, 
and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  sheriffs,  did  their  part 
stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  ordering  the  people. 
And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin  some  captains  of 
experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise  and  assist  the  citi- 
zens. But  soon  after,  when  they  understood  that 
the  king  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the  rebels 
must  win  three  battles,  before  they  could  approach 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  put  his  own  person  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care 
was,  rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels  that  none  of 
them  might  escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made 
to  vanquish  them ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out 
of  fear ;  the  rather  for  the  confidence  they  reposed, 
which  was  not  small,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  D*Aubigny;  all  men  well  famed  and 
loved  amongst  the  people.  As  fbr  Jasper  duke  of 
Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to  employ  with  the  first 
in  his  wars,  he  was  then  sick,  and  died  soon  after. 
y  It  was  the  two  and  twentieth  of  June,  and  a 
Saturday,  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the  king 
fancied,  when  the  battle  was  fought :  though  the 
king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  devise,  given  out  a 
^Ise  day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  the  rebels  battle 
/on  the  Monday  following,  the  better  to  find  them 
unprovided,  and  in  disarray.  The  lords  that  were 
appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had  some  days  before 
planted  themselves,  as  at  the  receit,  in  places  con- 
venient. In  the  afternoon,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  day,  which  was  done,  the  better  to  keep  the  re- 
bels in  opinion  that  they  should  not  fight  that  day, 
the  lord  D'Aitbigny  marched  on  towards  them,  and 
first  beat  some  troops  of  them  from  Deptford-bridge, 
where  they  fought  manfully  ;  but,  being  in  no  great 
number,  were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their 
main  army  upon  the  hill.  The  army  at  that  time, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  were 
putting  themselves  in  array,  not  without  much  con- 
fusion. But  neither  had  they  placed,  upon  the  first 
high  ground  towards  the  bridge,  any  forces  to 
second  the  troops  below,  that  kept  the  bridge ;  nei- 
ther had  they  brought  forwards  their  main  battle, 


which  stood  in  array  far  into  the  heath,  near  to  the 
ascent  of  the  hill.  So  that  the  earl  with  his  forces 
mounted  the  hill,  and  recovered  the  plain  without 
resistance.  The  lord  D'Aubigny  charged  them  with 
great  fury ;  insomuch  as  it  had  like,  by  accident,  to 
have  branded  the  fortune  of  the  day :  for,  by  incon- 
siderate forwardness  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
itroops,  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  but  immediately 
^scued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintained  the 
fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  persons  showed 
no  want  of  courage ;  but  being  ill  armed,  and  ill 
led,  and  without  horse  or  artillery,  they  were  with 
1^0  great  difficulty  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight. 
And  for  their  three  leaders,  the  lord  Audley,  the 
blacksmith,  and  Flammock,  as  commonly  the  cap- 
fkins  of  commotions  are  but  half-couraged  men,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  taken  alive.  The  number 
slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some  two  thousand 
/men ;  their  army  amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto  the 
iiumber  of  sixteen  thousand.  The  rest  were,  in 
effect,  all  taken ;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was 
encompassed  with  the  king's  forces  round  about.  On 
the  king's  part  there  died  about  three  hundred, 
piost  of  them  shot  with  arrows,  which  were  reported 
to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ;  so  strong  and 
mighty  a  bow  the  Cornish-men  were  said  to  draw. 

The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created  divers 
bannerets,  as  well  upon  Blackheath,  where  his  lieu- 
tenant had  won  the  field,  whither  he  rode  in  person 
to  perform  the  said  creation,  as  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  his  own  person  had  been  encamped. 
(And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did,  by  open  edict, 
^ve  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto  those  that 
had  taken  them ;  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com- 
pound for  them,  as  they  could.  After  matter  of 
honour  and  liberality,  followed  matter  of  severity 
and  execution.  The  lord  Audley  was  led  from  New- 
gate to  Tower-hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his 
own  arms ;  the  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and  he 
^t  Tower-hill  beheaded.  Flammock  and  the  black- 
jbmith  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn : 
.the  blacksmith  taking  pleasure  upon  the  hurdle,  as 
vit  seemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think  that 
(he  should  be  famous  in  after  times.  The  king  was 
once  in  mind  to  have  sent  down  Flammock  and  the 
blacksmith  to  have  been  executed  in  Cornwall,  for 
the  more  terror:  but  being  advertised  that  the 
country  was  yet  unquiet  and  boiling,  he  thought  bet- 
ter not  to  irritate  the  people  farther.  All  the  rest 
Ii'ere  pardoned  by  proclamation,  and  to  take  out 
heir  pardons  under  seal,  as  many  as  would.  So 
7hat,  more  than  the  blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the 
/king  did  satisfy  himself  with  the  lives  of  only  three 
^Offenders,  for  the  expiation  of  this  great  rebellion. 
/  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  variety  and 
.inequality  of  the  king's  executions  and  pardons : 
and  a  man  would  think  it,  at  the  first,  a  kind  of  lot- 
tery or  chance.  But,  looking  into  it  more  nearly, 
one  shall  find  there  was  reason  for  it,  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  after  so  long  a  distance  of  time  we 
Oan  now  discern.  In  the  Kentish  commotion,  which 
was  but  a  handful  of  men,  there  were  executed  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy  :  and  in  this  so 
mighty  a  rebellion  but  three.     Whether  it  were 
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that  the  king  put  to  account  the  men  that  were 
slain  in  the  field,  or  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
severe  in  a  popular  cause,  or  that  the  harmless  be- 
maviour  of  this  people,  that  came  from  the  west  of 
/England  to  the  east,  without  mischief  almost,  or 
^poil  of  the  country,  did  somewhat  mollify  him,  and 
move  him  to  compassion;  or  lastly,  that  he  made  a 
great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel  upon 
wantonness,  and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Comish-men  were  defeated,  there  came 
from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  ambassage 
from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived  at  Calais 
a  month  before,  and  there  was  stayed  in  respect  of 
the  troubles,  but  honourably  entertained  and  de- 
frayed. The  king,  at  their  first  coming,  sent  unto 
them,  and  prayed  them  to  have  patience,  till  a  little 
smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country,  were  over, 
which  would  soon  be:  slighting,  as  his  manner 
was,  that  openly,  which  nevertheless  he  intended 
seriously. 

This  ambassage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but  only 
the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment  of  moneys,  and 
some  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers.  And  it  was, 
indeed,  but  a  wooing  ambassage,  with  good  respects 
to  entertain  the  king  in  good  affection ;  but  nothing 
was  done  or  handled  to  the  derogation  of  the  king's 
late  treaty  with  the  Italians. 
,  But  during  the  time  that  the  Comish-men  were  in 
.their  march  towards  London,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
well  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  knowing  him- 
self sure  of  a  war  from  England,  whensoever  those 
stirs  were  appeased,  neglected  not  his  opportunity  ; 
but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands  full,  entered 
the  frontiers  of  England  again  with  an  army,  and 
besieged  the  castle  of  Norham  in  person,  with  part 
of  his  forces,  sending  the  rest  to  forage  the  country. 
But  Fox,  bishop  of  Duresme,  a  wise  man,  and  one 
that  could  see  through  the  present  to  the  future, 
doubting  as  much  before,  had  caused  his  castle  of 
Norham  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  furnished  with 
all  kind  of  munition ;  and  had  manned  it  likewise 
with  a  very  great  number  of  tall  soldiers,  more  than 
for  the  proportion  of  the  castle,  reckoning  rather 
upon  a  sharp  assault  than  a  long  siege.  And  for  the 
country  likewise,  he  had  caused  the  people  to  with- 
draw their  cattle  and  goods  into  fast  places,  that 
were  not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in  post  to  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  not  far  off,  in  Yorkshire,  to 


but  a  castle  taken,  and  a  castle  distressed;  not  an- 
swerable to  the  puissance  of  the  forces,  dot  to  the 
^heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatness  of  the  eit- 
/pectation. 
•  Amongst  these  troubles,  both  dvil  and  extrraal, 
^me  into  England  from  Spain,  Peter  Hialat,  mom 
/tall  him  Ellas,  surely  he  was  the  forenmncr  of  tbt 
I  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day :  for  bis  ai&bai. 
sage  set  the  truce  between  England  and  Scfitkai; 
jthe  truce  drew  on  the  peace ;  the  peace  the  our- 
riage  ;  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the  kingdoas; 
la  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those  times  were,nnt 
hmlearned;  sent  from  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kii^ 
K)f  Spain,  unto  the  king,  to  treat  a  marriage  betveca 
Catherine,  their  second  daughter,  and  prince  Arthv. 
jThis  treaty  was  by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and 
almost  brought  to  perfection.  But  it  so  fell  ont  by 
the  way,  that  upon  some  conference  which  he  had 
with  the  king  touching  this  business,  the  king,  whm 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  getting  suddenly  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if  lie 
liked  the  men ;  insomuch  as  he  would  many  timfa 
communicate  with  them  of  his  own  afiairs,  yea,  and 
employ  them  in  his  service,  fell  into  speech  and 
discourse  incidently,  concerning  the  ending  of  the 
debates  and  differences  with  Scotland*  For  the  kii^ 
naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scotlani 
though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of  them.  Astd 
he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of  Scotland,  those  that 
would  advise  their  king  to  meet  him  at  the  half  way, 
and  to  give  over  the  war  with  England ;  pretendiag 
to  be  good  patriots,  but  indeed  favouring  the  al&urs 
of  the  king.  Only  his  heart  was  too  great  to  begin 
with  Scotland  for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other 
side,  he  had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of 
^rragon,  as  fit  for  his  turn  as  could  be.  For  afVcr 
that  king  Ferdinando  had,  upon  assured  confidence 
of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken  upon  him  the 
'.person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  oot 
'^let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel  the  king  in  his 
bwn  affairs.  And  the  king  on  his  part,  not  bdn^ 
wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every  man's 
humours,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in  such  things 
as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or  not  pleasant  Co 
proceed  from  himself;  putting  them  off  as  dooe  by 
the  council  of  Ferdinando.  Wherefore  he  ms  ccs- 
/ent  that  Hialas,  as  in  a  matter  moved  and  adriaed 
^^from  Hialas  himself,  should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treac 


king  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the  castle,  and 
his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of  their  spoils : 
and  when  he  understood  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  was 
coming  on  with  great  forces  he  returned  back  into 
Scotland.  The  earl,  finding  the  castle  freed,  and  the 
enemy  retired,  pursued  with  all  celerity  into  Scot- 
land, hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottish  king, 
and  to  have  given  him  battle ;  but,  not  attaining 
him  in  time,  sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Aton,  one 
of  the  strongest  places,  then  esteemed,  between  Ber- 
wick and  Edinburgh,  which  in  a  small  time  he  took. 
And  soon  after,  the  Scottish  king  retiring  farther 
into  his  country,  and  the  weather  being  extraordi- 
nary foul  and  stormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England. 
So  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  effect, 


come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.    So  as  the  Scottish     of  a  concord  between  the  two  kings.     Hialas  took 


it  upon  him,  and  coming  to  the  Scottish  kin^  after 
he  had  with  much  art  brought  kiog  James  to  beaiken 
to  the  more  safe  and  quiet  counsels,  wrote  unto  the 
king,  that  he  hoped  that  peace  would  with  no  great 
difficulty  cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  aoflse 
wise  and  temperate  counsellor  of  his  own«  that  miglu 
treat  of  the  conditions.  Whereupon  the  kibRg 
directed  bishop  Fox,  who  at  that  time  was  at  hn 
castle  of  Norham,  to  confer  with  Hiala^  and  ther 
both  to  treat  with  some  commissioners  deputed  from 
the  Scottish  king.  The  commissioners  of  both  cidM 
met.  But  after  much  dispute  upon  the  artides  and 
conditions  of  peace,  propounded  upon  either  fart, 
they  could  not  conclude  a  peace.  The  chief  imprtti- 
ment  thereof  was  the  demand  of  the  king  lo  Iiavs 
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Perkin  delivered  into  his  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  all 
iijcings,  and  a  person  not  protected  by  the  law  of 
'nations.  The  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  side, 
peremptorily  denied  so  to  do,  saying,  that  he,  for  his 
part,  was  no  competent  jadge  of  Perkin's  title ;  but 
that  he  had  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected 
him  as  a  person  fled  for  refnge,  espoused  him  with 
his  kinswoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  arms,  upon 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  prince  ;  and  therefore  that 
he  could  not  now  with  his  honour  so  unrip,  and,  in 
a  sort,  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done 
before,  as  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  The 
bishop  likewise,  who  had  certain  proud  instructions 
from  the  king,  at  the  least  in  the  front,  though  there 
were  a  pliant  clause  at  the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to 
the  bishop's  discretion,  and  required  him  by  no 
means  to  break  off  in  ill  terms,  after  that  he  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  Perkin,  did  move  a 
second  point  of  his  instructions,  which  was,  that  the 
Scottish  king  would  give  the  king  an  interview  in 
person  at  Newcastle.  But  this  being  reported  to 
the  Scottish  king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant 
to  treat  a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it. 
The  bishop  also,  according  to  another  article  of  his 
instructions,  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils  taken 
by  the  Scottish,  or  damages  for  the  same.  But  the 
Scottish  commissioners  answered  that  that  was  but 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  could  not  be 
gotten  up  again  {  and  that  the  king's  people  were 
better  able  to  bear  the  loss,  than  their  master  to  re- 
(>air  it.  But  in  the  end,  as  persons  capable  of  rea- 
son, on  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce 
for  some  months  following.  But  the  king  of  Scot- 
'land',  though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his  judg- 
ment of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himself  so 
far ;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  often  speech 
with  the  Englishmen,  and  divers  other  advertise- 
ments, began  to  suspect  him  for  a  counterfeit. 
Wherefore  in  a  noble  fashion  he  called  him  unto 
him,  and  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he 
had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally,  and  in  pro- 
voking a  mighty  and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive 
war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two  years  toge- 
ther ;  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an  honourable 
peace,  whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if  he  would  have 
delivered  him  ;  and  that,  to  keep  his  promise  with 
him,  he  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and 
people,  whom  he  might  not  hold  in  any  long  dis- 
content: and  therefore  required  him  to  think  of  his 
own  fortunes,  and  to  choose  out  some  fitter  place  for 
his  exile;  telling  him  withal,  that  he  could  not 
say,  but  the  English  had  forsaken  him  before  the 
Scottish,  for  that,  upon  two  several  trials,  none  had 
declared  themselves  on  his  side  j  but  nevertheless  he 
vould  make  good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  tirst 
receiving,  which  was,  that  he  should  not  repent  him 
for  putting  himself  into  his  hands ;  for  that  he  would 
not  cast  him  off,  but  help  him  with  shipping  and 
means  to  transport  him  where  he  should  desire. 
Perkin,  not  descending  at  all  from  his  stage-like 
greatness,  answered  the  king  in  few  words,  that  he 
r:^w  his  time  was  not  yet  come ;  but  whatsoever  his 
fortunes  were,  he   should    both    think   and  speak 


honour  of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he  would  not 
think  of  Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but  hollow  ground 
for  him  since  the  treaty  of  the  archduke,  concluded 
the  year  before;  but  took  his  lady,  and  such  fol- 
lowers as  would  not  leave  him,  and  sailed  over  into 
Ireland. 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
time,  pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those  princes 
that  were  furthest  off,  and  with  whom  he  had  least 
to  do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's  late  entrance 
into  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  did  remunerate 
him  with  an  hallowed  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance 
sent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope  Innocent  had  done  the 
like,  but  it  was  not  received  in  that  glory :  for  the 
king  appointed  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  to  meet 
the  pope's  orator  at  London  bridge,  and  all  the 
streets  between  the  bridge  foot,  and  the  palace  of 
Paul's,  where  the  king  then  lay,  were  garnished 
with  the  citizens,  standing  in  their  liveries.  And 
the  morrow  after,  being  AUhallows  day,  the  king, 
attended  with  many  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  went  in  procession  to  Paul's,  and  the 
cap  and  sword  were  borne  before  him.  And  after 
the  procession,  the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in 
the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the  greece  of  the 
quire,  made  a  long  oration :  setting  forth  the  great- 
ness and  eminency  of  that  honour  which  the  pope, 
in  these  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had 
done  the  king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high 
ueserts,  they  used  to  be  bestowed :  and  then  recited 
Ihe  king's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which  had 
Inade  him  appear  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  his  holi- 
ness, of  this  great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof- 
we  have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Per- 
kin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation  had 
stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay  down 
exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them  now 
and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now 
these  bubbles  by  much  stirring  began  to  meet,  as 
they  used  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king's 
lenity,  by  that  time  the  Cornish  rebels,  who  were 
taken  and  pardoned,  and,  as  it  was  said,  many  of 
them  sold  by  them  that  had  taken  them,  for  twelve 
pence  and  two  shillings  apiece,  were  come  down 
into  their  country,  had  father  imboldened  them, 
than  reclaimed  them ;  insomuch  as  ihey  stuck  not  to 
say  to  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  that  the 
king  did  well  to  pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew  he 
should  leave  few  subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged 
11  that  were  of  their  mind :  and  began  whetting 
and  inciting  one  another  to  renew  the  commotion. 
\Sorae  of  the  subtilest  of  them,  hearing  of  Perkin's 
Wing  in  Ireland,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
Would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to  take 
heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his  council, 
which  were  principally  three ;  Heme  a  mercer,  that 
had  fled  for  debt;  Skelton  a  tailor,  and  Astley  a 
scrivener;  for  secretary  Prion  was  gone.  These 
told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  overseen,  both  when 
he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he  went  into  Scot- 
land ;  the  one  being  a  place  so  near  London,  and 
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under  the  king's  nose }  and  the  other  a  nation  so 
distasted  with  the  people  of  England,  that  if  they 
had  loved  liiro  never  so  well,  yet  they  would  never 
have  taken  his  part  in  that  company.  But  if  he 
had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  been  in  Cornwall  at 
the  first,  when  the  people  began  to  take  arms  there, 
he  had  been  crowned  at  Westminster  before  this 
time.  For  these  kings,  as  he  had  now  experience, 
would  sell  poor  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  must  i^ly 
wholly  upon  people ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to 
sail  over  with  all  possible  speed  into  Cornwall; 
which  accordingly  he  did  ;  having  in  his  company 
four  small  barks,  with  some  sixscore  or  sevenscore 
fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at  Whit- 
sand-Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin,  the  black- 
smith's town ;  where  there  assembled  unto  him  to 
j^the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of  the  rude 
•people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  proclamation, 
stroking  the  people  with  fair  promises,  and  humour- 
ing them  with  invectives  against  the  king  and  his 
government.  And  as  it  fareth  with  smoke,  that 
never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the  highest ;  he  did 
now  before  his  end  raise  his  style,  entitling  himself 
no  more  Richard  duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
fourth,  king  of  England.  His  council  advised  him 
by  all  means  to  make  himself  master  of  some  good 
walled  town ;  as  well  to  make  his  men  find  the 
sweetness  of  rich  spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all 
loose  and  lost  people,  by  like  hopes  of  booty ;  as  to 
be  a  sure  retreat  to  his  forces,  in  case  they  should 
have  any  ill  day,  or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field. 
Wherefore  they  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on, 
and  besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town 
for  strength  and  wealth  in  those  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  for- 
fbore  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  continual 
shouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants.  They 
did  likewise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them 
from  under  the  walls,  to  join  with  them,  and  be  of 
their  party ;  telling  them,  that  the  king  would  make 
them  another  London,  if  they  would  be  the  first  town 
that  should  acknowledge  him.  But  they  had  not 
the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any  orderly  fashion, 
agents  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt  them,  and  to  treat 
jwith  them.  The  citizens  on  their  part  showed 
^themselves  stout  and  loyal  subjects :  neither  was 
there  so  much  Aa  any  tumult  or  division  amongst 
them,  but  all  prepared  themselves  for  a  valiant  de- 
fence, and  making  good  the  town.  For  well  they 
saw,  that  the  rebels  were  of  no  such  number  or 
power,  that  they  needed  to  fear  them  as  yet ;  and 
well  they  hoped,  that  before  their  numbers  increased, 
the  king's  succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever, 
they  thought  it  the  extremest  of  evils,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly 
people.  Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good  order 
within  the  town,  they  nevertheless  let  down  with 
cords,  from  several  parts  of  the  walls  privily,  seve- 
ral messengers,  that  if  one  came  to  mischance,  an- 
other might  pass  on,  which  should  advertise  the 
King  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  implore  his  aid. 
Perkin  also  doubted  that  succours  would  come  ere 
long ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  use  his  utmost  force 
to  assault  the  town.     And  for  that  purpose  having 


mounted  scaling  ladders  in  divers  places  upon  the 
walls,  made  at  the  same  instant  an  attempt  to  foirce 
one  of  the  gates.  Bat  having  do  artillery  nor  en- 
gines, and  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  tam- 
ming  with  logs  of  timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  hm, 
and  iron  crows,  and  such  other  means  at  hautd,  he 
had  no  way  left  him  but  to  set  one  of  the  g«tes  on 
fire,  which  he  did.  But  the  citizens  well  pereefvii^ 
the  danger,  before  the  gate  could  be  fully  conaamed, 
blocked  up  the  gate,  and  some  space  about  ft  on  tlie 
inside,  with  faggots  and  other  fuel,  which  they  Vkt- 
wise  set  on  fire,  and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire ;  sod 
in  the  mean  time  raised  up  rampiers  of  earth,  sad 
cast  up  deep  trenches,  to  serve  instead  of  wall  and 
sate.  And  for  the  scaladoes,  they  had  so  had  SQ^ 
cess,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walla  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin'a  siege  of 
Exeter,  made  sport  with  it,  and  said  to  them  that 
were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  hare 
the  honour  to  see  him,  which  he  could  never  yet  do. 
\And  it  appeared  plainly  to  those  that  were  aboat  the 
king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed  with  the  news 
0f  Perkin's  being  in  English  ground,  where  he  codd 
have  no  retreat  by  land;  thinking  now,  that  ht 
should  be  cured  of  those  privy  stitches,  which  be 
had  long  had  about  his  heart,  and  at  some  timn 
broken  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  feltdty. 
And  to  set  all  men's  hearts  on  fire,  he  did  by  all 
possible  means  let  it  appear,  that  those  that  shoold 
now  do  him  service  to  make  an  end  of  these  troabIes> 
should  be  no  less  accepted  of  him,  than  he  that 
came  upon  the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  the  whole 
wages  of  the  day.  Therefore  now,  like  the  end  of 
a  play,  a  great  number  came  upon  the  stage  at  once. 
He  sent  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  lord  BrocA, 
and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  forces  to 
speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  to 
spread  the  fame  of  his  own  following  in  person  with 
a  royal  army.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  his  son. 
with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fulfordes,  and  other  prin- 
cipal persons  of  Devonshire,  uncalled  from  the  court 
but  hearing  that  the  king's  heart  was  so  much  bent 
upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troops  that  they 
had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should  succour  the 
city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's  snccocxn: 
iThe  duke  of  Buckingham  likewise,  with  many  brave 
gentlemen,  put  themselves  in  arms,  not  staying  efthet 
the  king's  or  the  lord  chamberlain's  coming  on,  hot 
making  a  body  of  forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to 
endear  their  merit;  signifying  to  the  king  their 
readiness,  and  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  So 
that  according  to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  down, 
every  saint  did  help. 

.  Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  prepar- 
ations against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised  fan 
siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton  ;  beginnings  already 
to  squint  one  eye  upon  the  crown  and  another  npoa 
the  sanctuary;  though  the  Cornish-men  were  be- 
come like  metal  often  fired  and  quenched,  cburttiik 
and  that  would  sooner  break  than  bow ;  smcaiMig 
and  vowing  not  to  leave  him,  till  the  uttermost  4b^ 
of  their  blood  were  spilt     He  was  at  hu 
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from  Exeter  between  six  and  seven  thousand  strongi 
many  having  come  onto  him  after  he  was  set  before 
Exeter,  upon  feme  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  to 
partake  of  the  spoil }  though  upon  the  raising  of  the 
siege  some  did  slip  away.  When  he  was  come  near 
Taunton,  he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed  all  the 
.day  to  use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready 
to  fight  But  about  midnight,  he  fled  with  three- 
iscore  horse  to  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he 
and  divers  of  his  company  registered  themselves 
sanctoary  men,  leaving  his  Cornish-men  to  the  four 
winds;  but  yet  thereby  easing  them  of  their  vow, 
and  using  his  wonted  compassion,  not  to  be  by  when 
his  subjects'  blood  should  be  spilt.  The  king,  as 
aoon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's  flight,  sent  presently 
five  hundred  horse  to  pursue  and  apprehend  him, 
before  he  should  get  either  to  the  sea,  or  to  that 
same  little  island,  called  a  sanctuary.  But  they 
came  too  late  for  tlie  latter  of  these.  Therefore  all 
ihey  could  do,  was  to  beset  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
^fiaintain  a  strong  watch  about  it,  till  the  king's 
pleasure  were  farther  known.  As  for  the  rest  of 
^e  rebels,  they,  being  destitute  of  their  head,  with- 
<kut  stroke  stricken,  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
king's  mercy.  And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew 
blood,  as  physicians  do^  rather  to  save  life  than  to 
spill  it,  and  was  never  cruel  when  he  was  secure ; 
pow  he  saw  the  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all 
in  the  end,  except  some  few  desperate  persons,  which 
he  reserved  to  be  executed,  the  better  to  set  ofi*  his 
mercy  towards  the  rest.  There  were  also  sent 
with  all  speed  some  horse  to  Saint  Michael's  mount 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon  was 
left  by  her  husband,  whom  in  all  fortunes  she  en- 
tirely  loved ;  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  vir- 
tues of  her  sex.  The  king  sent  in  the  greater  dili- 
gence, not  knowing  whether  she  might  be  with 
ehild,  whereby  the  business  would  not  have  ended 
in  Perkin's  person.  AVhen  she  was  brought  to  the 
king,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  king  received 
her  not  only  with  compassion,  but  with  affection ; 
pity  giving  more  impression  to  her  excellent  beauty. 
Wherefore  comforting  her  to  serve  as  well  his  eye 
as  his  fame,  he  sent  her  to  his  queen,  to  remain 
with  her ;  giving  her  a  very  honourable  allowance 
for  the  support  of  her  estate,  which  she  enjoyed 
both  during  the  king's  life,  and  many  years  after. 
The  name  of  the  White-rose,  which  had  been  given 
to  her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued  in  com- 
mon speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and  made 
a  joyful  entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave  the 
citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks ;  and  tak- 
ing the  sword  he  wore  from  his  side,  he  gave  it  to 
the  mayor,  and  commanded  it  should  be  ever  after 
carried  before  him.  There  also  he  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Cornish-men, 
in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens  whom  they  had  put  in 
fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the  king  consulted 
with  his  council,  whether  he  should  offer  life  to  Per- 
kin  if  be  would  quit  the  sanctuary,  and  voluntarily 
submit  himself.  The  council  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion: some  advised  the  king  to  take  him  out  of 
sanetuary  per  force,  and  to  put  him  -to  death,  as  in 


a  case  of  necessity,  which  in  itself  dispenseth  with 
consecrated  places  and  things :  wherein  they  doubted 
not  also  but  the  king  should  find  the  pope  tractable 
to  ratify  his  deed,  either  by  declaration,  or,  at  least, 
by  indulgence.  Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all 
was  now  safe,  and  no  farther  hurt  could  be  done, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  exposing  of  the  king 
to  new  scandal  and  envy.  A  third  sort  fell  upon 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king 
ever,  either  to  satisfy  the  world  well  touching  the 
imposture,  or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
ispiracy,  except  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
/other  &ir  means,  he  should  get  Perkin  into  his 
iiands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indignation 
at  his  fortune ;  that  a  prince  of  his  high  wisdom 
and  virtue,  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  oft  ex- 
ercised and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the  king  said, 
that  it  was  the  vexation  of  God  Almighty  himself 
to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  therefore  that  that  was 
not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends ;  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  always  despised  them  ;  but  was  grieved  that 
they  had  put  his  people  to  such  trouble  and  misery. 
Bat  in  conchision,  he  leaned  to  the  third  opinion, 
and  so  sent  some  to  deal  with  Perkin :  who  seeing 
himself  prisoner,  and  destitute  of  all  hopes,  having 
tried  princes  and  people,  great  and  small,  and  found 
all  either  false,  faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladAy  ac- 
cept of  the  condition.  The  king  did  also,  while  he 
^was  at  Exeter,  appoint  the  lord  Darcy,  and  others 
pommissioners,  for  the  finding  of  all  such  as  were 
jof  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking  in  the 
'aid  of  Perkin,  or  the  Cornish-men,  either  in  the 
field  or  in  the  flight 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness  and  severity,  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so 
much  treasure.  Perkin  was  brought  into  the  king's 
court,  but  not  to  the  king's  presence ;  though  the 
king,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  saw  him  sometimes  out 
of  a  window,  or  in  passage.  He  was  in  show  at 
liberty,  but  guarded  with  all  care  and  watch  that 
was  possible,  and  willed  to  follow  the  king  to  Lon- 
don. But  from  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
in  his  new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead 
of  his  former  person  of  a  prince,  all  men  may  think 
how  he  was  exposed  to  the  derision  not  only  of  the 
courtiers,  but  also  of  the  common  people,  who  flocked 
about  him  as  he  went  along ;  that  one  might  know 
afar  off*  where  the  owl  was,  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
some  mocking,  some  wondering,  some  cursing,  some 
prying  and  picking  matter  out  of  his  countenance 
and  gesture  to  talk  of:  so  that  the  false  honour  and 
respects  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully 
repaid  in  scorn  and  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  was 
come  to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city  the  so- 
lace of  this  May-game;  for  he  was  conveyed  lei* 
surely  on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious 
fashion,  through  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  to  the 
Tower ;  and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster, 
with  the  *  churm  of  d  thousand  taunts  and  re- 
proaches. But  to  amend  the  show,  there  followed 
a  little  distance  off  Perkin,  an  inward  counsellor  of 
«  Cam  choro. 
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his,  one  that  had  heen  sergeant  farrier  to  the  king. 
This  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose  ra- 
ther to  take  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  place,  and 
clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed  wan- 
dered about  the  country,  till  he  was  discovered  and 
taken.  But  this  man  was  bound  hand  and  foot  upon 
the  horse,  and  came  not  back  with  Perkin,  but  was 
left  at  the  Tt)wer,  and  within  few  days  after  exe- 
cuted. Soon  after,  now  that  Perkin  could  tell  bet- 
ter what  himself  was,  he  was  diligently  examined ; 
and  after  his  confession  taken,  an  extract  was  made 
of  such  parts  of  them,  as  were  thought  fit  to  be  di- 
/vulged,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  abroad : 
wherein  the  king  did  himself  no  right:  for  as  there 
was  a  laboured  tale  of  particulars,  of  Perkin's  father 
and  mother,  and  grandsire  and  grandmother,  and 
uncles  and  cousins,  by  names  and  surnames,  and 
from  what  places  he  travelled  up  and  down ;  so 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  purpose  of  any  thing 
concerning  his  designs,  or  any  practices  that  had 
been  held  with  him ;  nor  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of,  as 
the  person  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named  or  pointed  at 
So  that  men  missing  of  that  they  looked  for,  looked 
about  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were  in  more 
doubt  than  before  :  but  the  king  chose  rather  not  to 
satisfy,  than  to  kindle  coals.  At  that  time  also  it 
did  not  appear  by  any  new  examination  or  commit- 
ments, that  any  other  person  of  quality  was  dis- 
covered or  appeached,  though  the  king's  closeness 
made  that  a  doubt  dormant 

About  this  time  a  great  fire  in  the  night-time  sud- 
denly began  at  the  king's  palace  of  Shene,  near  unto 
the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a  great  part  of 
the  building  was  consumed,  with  much  costly  house- 
hold stuff;  which  gave  the  king  occasion  of  build- 
ing from  the  ground  that  fine  pile  of  Richmond, 
which  is  now  standing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  also,  there  fell  out  a 
memorable  accident:  There  was  one  Sebastian 
Gabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a  man  seen 
and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation.  This 
man  seeing  the  success,  and  emulating  perhaps  the 
enterprise  of  Christophorus  Columbus  in  that  for- 
tunate discovery  towards  the  south-west,  which  had 
been  by  him  made  some  six  years  before,  conceited 
with  himself,  that  lands  might  likewise  be  discovered 
towards  the  north-west  And  surely  it  may  be  he 
had  more  firm  and  pregnant  conjectures  of  it,  than 
Columbus  had  of  this  at  the  first.  For  the  two 
great  islands  of  the  old  and  new  world,  being,  in  the 
shape  and  making  of  them,  broad  towards  the  north, 
and  pointed  towards  the  south  ;  it  is  likely,  that  the 
discovery  first  began  where  the  lands  did  nearest 
meet  And  there  had  been  before  that  time  a  dis- 
covery of  some  lands,  which  they  took  to  be  islands, 
and  were  indeed  the  continent  of  America,  towards 
the  north-west  And  it  may  be  that  some  relation 
of  this  nature  coming  afterwards  to  the  knowledge 
of  Columbus,  and  by  him  suppressed,  (desirous 
rather  to  make  his  enterprise  the  child  of  his  science 
and  fortune,  than  the  follower  of  a  former  discovery,) 
did  give  him  better  assurance,  that  all  was  not  sea, 


from  the  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  unto  Asia,  than 
either  Seneca's  prophecy  or  Plato's  antiquities,  or 
the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and  the  like, 
which  were  the  conjectures  that  were  given  ost, 
whereupon  he  should  have  relied  :  though  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  it  was  likewise  laid  unto  the  casual 
and  wind-beaten  discovery,  a  little  befmr,  of  a 
Spanish  pilot,  who  died  in  the  house  of  Colmnbos. 
But  this  Gabato  bearing  the  king  in  hand,  that  he 
would  find  out  an  island  endued  with  rich  eon- 
modi  ties,  procured  him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at 
Bristol,  for  the  discovery  of  that  island :  with  whom 
ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  merchaott, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for 
commerce  with  barbarous  people.  He  sailed,  as  be 
afiHrmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  chart  thereot 
very  far  westwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  norths  on 
the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he  aaat 
to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and  a  hsl( 
finding  the  seas  still  open.  It  is  certain  also»  that 
the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that  great  empire 
of  the  West-Indies.  Neither  was  it  a  refosal  oa 
the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by  accident  that  pat  by 
so  great  an  acquest :  for  Christophorus  Coltunbos, 
refused  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  woold  not  eis- 
brace  at  once  both  east  and  west,  employed  his 
brother  Bartholomcus  Columbus  unto  king  Henry,  to 
negotiate  for  his  discovery :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he 
was  taken  by  pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental 
impediment  he  was  long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so 
long,  that  before  he  had  obtained  a  capitulation  with 
the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprise  by  him  was 
achieved,  and  so  the  West- Indies  by  providence 
were  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of  Casrile.  Yet 
this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not  only  in  this 
voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth  thereof,  he  granted 
forth  new  commissions  for  the  discovery  and  invest- 
ing of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God*s  wonderfiil 
providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and 
hangeth  great  weights  upon  small  wires,  there  feD 
out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident  that  drew  on 
great  and  happy  effects.  During  the  truce  with 
Scotland,  there  were  certain  Scottish  young  gentlemen 
that  came  into  Norham  town,  and  there  made  merry 
with  some  of  the  English  of  the  town :  and  having 
little  to  do,  went  sometimes  forth,  and  would  stand 
looking  upon  the  castle.  Some  of  the  garrison  of 
the  castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice, 
and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late  iH 
blood  of  hostility,  either  suspected  them,  or  quarelkd 
them  for  spies;  whereupon  they  fell  at  ill  words^ 
and  from  words  to  blows;  so  that  many  wwe 
wounded  of  either  side,  and  the  Scottish-men,  being 
strangers  in  the  town,  had  the  worst ;  insomuch  thac 
some  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  haste 
home.  The  matter  being  complained  on,  and  of^m 
debated  before  the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  tolh 
sides,  and  no  good  order  taken ;  the  king  of  Scoi- 
land  took  it  to  himself,  and  being  much  liindlA 
sent  a  herald  to  the  king  to  make  proteatatiaa> 
that  if  reparation  were  not  done,  aceordaif  to 
I  the  conditions  of  the  truce,  his  king  did 
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war.  The  king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and 
was  inclined  to  peace,  made  answer,  that  what  had 
been  done,  was  utterly  against  his  will,  and  without 
his  privity ;  but  if  the  garrison  soldiers  had  been 
in  fault,  he  would  see  them  punished,  and  the  truce 
in  all  points  to  be  preserved.  But  this  answer 
seemed  to  the  Scottish  king  but  a  dela/  to  make  the 
complaint  breathe  out  with  time;  and  '/lerefore  it 
did  rather  exasperate  him  than  satisfy  him.  Bishop 
Fox,  understanding  from  the  king  that  the  Scottish 
king  was  still  discontent  and  impatient,  being  troubled 
that  the  occasion  of  breaking  of  the  truce  should 
grow  from  his  men,  sent  many  humble  and  depre- 
'catory  letters  to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him. 
Whereupon  king  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's 
submissive  and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back  unto  him, 
that  though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters, 
yet  he  should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  except  he  spake 
with  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding  of  the 
present  differences,  as  about  other  matters  that  might 
concern  the  good  of  both  kingdoms.  The  bishop, 
advising  first  with  the  king,  took  his  journey  for 
Scotland.  *The  meeting  was  at  Melross,  an  abbey 
of  the  Cistercians,  where  the  king  then  abode.  The 
king  first  roundly  uttered  unto  the  bishop  his  offence 
conceived  for  the  insolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men 
of  Norham  castle ;  whereunto  bishop  Fox  made  such 
humble  and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  unto 
the  wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal :  and  this  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  counciL 
After,  the  king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and 
I  opened  himself  unto  him,  saying,  that  these  tempo- 
I  rary  truces  and  peaces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
^  broken,  but  that  he  desired  a  straiter  amity  with  the 
{ king  of  England ;  discovering  his  mind,  that  if  the 
king  would  give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Margaret, 
tiis  eldest  daughter,  that  indeed  might  be  a  knot 
indissoluble.  That  he  knew  well  what  place  and 
authority  the  bishop  deservedly  had  with  his  master : 
therefore,  if  he  would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and 
deal  in  it  effectually,  he  doubted  not  but  it  would 
succeed  well.  The  bishop  answered  soberly,  that 
he  thought  himself  rather  happy  than  worthy  to  be 
an  instrument  in  such  a  matter,  but  would  do  his 
best  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  returning  to 
the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed,  and 
finding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in  it,  gave 
the  king  advice;  first  to  proceed  to  a  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the  treaty  of  marriage 
by  degrees.  Hereupon  a  peace  was  concluded, 
which  was  published  a  little  before  Christmas,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for 
both  the  kings'  lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them,  and 
a  year  after.  In  this  peace  there  was  an  article 
contained,  that  no  Englishman  should  enter  into 
Scotland,  and  no  Scottishman  into  England,  without 
letters  commendatory  from  the  kings  of  either  na- 
tion. This  at  the  first  sight  might  seem  a  means 
to  continue  a  strangeness  between  the  nations ;  but 
it  was  done  to  lock  in  the  borderers. 
'  This  year  there  was  also  bom  to  the  king  a  third 
'son,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Edmund, 
(Hod  shortly  after  died.  And  much  al)out  the  same 
lime  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  French 


king,  for  whom  there  were  celebrated  solemn  and 
princely  obsequies. 

It  Was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  began 
to  stir.  For  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took  him  to 
his  heels,  and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast.  But 
presently  all  comers  were  laid  for  him,  and  such 
diligent  pursuit  and  search  made,  as  he  was  fain  to 
turn  back,  and  get  him  to  the  house  of  Bethlehem, 
balled  the  priory  of  Shene,  (which  had  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary,)  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
prior  of  that  monastery.  The  prior  was  thought  a 
holy  man,  and  much  reverenced  in  those  days.  He 
came  to  the  king,  and  besought  the  king  for  Perkin's 
life  only,  leaving  him  otherwise  to  the  king's  discre- 
tion. Many  about  the  king  were  again  more  hot 
than  ever,  to  have  the  king  to  take  him  forth  and 
hang  him.  But  the  king,  that  had  a  high  stomach, 
and  could  not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid,  "  Take 
him  forth  .and  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks ;"  and  so 
promising  the  prior  his  Ufe,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days  after, 
upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court  at  West- 
minster, he  was  fettered  and  set  in  the  stocks  for  the 
whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the  like  was 
done  by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  and  in 
both  places  he  read  his  confession,  of  which  we 
made  mention  before  :  and  was  from  Cheapside  con- 
veyed and  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  king  was,  as  was  partly  touched  before, 
grown  to  be  such  a  partner  with  fortune,  as  nobody 
could  tell  what  actions  the  one  and  what  the  other 
owned.  For  it  was  believed  generally,  that  Perkin 
was  betrayed,  and  that  this  escape  was  not  without 
the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his 
flight  in  a  line ;  and  that  the  king  did  this,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  to  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  be  rid 
of  him  at  once :  but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that 
the  same  instruments  who  observed  him  in  his  flight, 
might  have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanctuary. 
}  But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a 
iPlantagenet  should  kill  the  true  tree  iteelf.  For 
JPerkin,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower, 
began  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  and  kind- 
ness of  his  keepers,  servants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  four  in  number; 
^Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  Long  Roger. 
These  varlets,  with  mountains  of  promises,  he  sought 
to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his  escape ;  but  knowing  well, 
that  his  own  fortunes  were  made  so  contemptible, 
as  he  could  feed  no  man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he 
must  work,  for  rewards  he  had  none,  he  had  con- 
trived with  himself  a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which 
was  to  draw  into  his  company  Edward  Plantagenet 
earl  of  Warwick,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  whom 
the  weary  life  of  a  long  imprisonment,  and  the  often 
and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to  death,  had 
softened  to  take  any  impression  of  counsel  for  his 
liberty.  This  young  prince  he  thought  the  servants 
would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himself:  and 
therefore,  after  that  by  some  message  by  one  or  two 
of  them,  he  had  tasted  of  the  earl's  consent ;  it  was 
agreed  that  these  four  should  murder  their  master 
the  lieutenant  secretly  in  the  night,  and  make  their 
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best  of  such  money  Rnd  portable  goods  of  his,  as 
they  should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get  the  keys  of 
the  Tower,  and  presently  let  forth  Perkin  and  the 
earl.  But  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  in  time, 
l^efore  it  could  be  executed.  And  in  this  again  the 
opinion  of  the  king's  great  wisdom  did  surcharge 
,  him  with  a  sinister  fame,  that  Perkin  was  but  his 
bait,  to  entrap  the  earl  of  Warwick.  And  in  the 
Very  instant  while  this  conspiracy  was  in  working, 
as  if  that  also  had  been  the  king's  industry,  it  was 
fatal,  that  there  should  break  forth  a  counterfeit  earl 
of  Warwick,  a  cordwainer's  son,  whose  name  was 
JRalph  Wilford ;  a  young  man  taught  and  set  on  by 
an  Augustin  frier,  called  Patrick.  They  both  from 
the  parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwards  into  Kent,  where 
they  did  not  only  privily  and  underhand  give  out 
that  this  Wilford  was  the  tnie  earl  of  Warwick,  but 
also  the  frier,  finding  some  light  credence  in  the 
people,  took  the  boldness  in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as 
much,  and  to  incite  the  people  to  come  in  .to  his  aid. 
Whereupon  they  were  both  presently  apprehended, 
and  the  young  fellow  executed,  and  the  frier  con< 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  also  hap- 
pening so  opportunely,  to  represent  the  danger  to  the 
king's  estate  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby 
to  colour  the  king's  severity  that  followed ;  together 
with  the  madness  of  the  frier  so  vainly  and  desper- 
ately to  divulge  a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten  any 
manner  of  strength  ;  and  the  saving  of  the  frier's 
life,  which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  his  order ;  and  the  pity  in  the  common 
people,  which  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever 
cast  up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather 
talked  than  believed  that  all  was  but  the  king's 
idevice.  But  howsoever  it  were,  hereupon  Perkin, 
that  had  offended  against  grace  now  the  third  time, 
was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and  by  commissioners 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  arraigned  at  Westminster, 
upon  divers  treasons  committed  and  perpetrated  after 
his  coming  on  land  within  this  kingdom,  for  so  the 
judges  advised,  for  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
condemned,  and  a  few  days  after  executed  at  Ty- 
burn ;  where  he  did  again  openly  read  his  confes- 
sion, and  take  it  upon  his  death  to  be  true.  This 
was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that 
was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him  first. 
It  was  one  of  the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that 
hath  been  in  memory,  and  might  perhaps  have  had 
another  end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both 
wise,  stout,  and  fortunate. 

As  for  Perkin's  three  counsellors,  they  had  regis- 
tered themselves  sanctuary  men  when  their  master 
did;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained,  or  con- 
tinuance within  the  privilege,  they  came  not  to  be 
proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Perkin,  the  mayor  of 
Cork  and  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abettors 
of  his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  likewise  con- 
demned  eight  other  persons  about  the  Tower  con- 
spiracy, whereof  four  were  lieutenant's  men :  but  of 
those  eight  but  two  were  executed.  And  imme- 
diately after  was  arraigned  before  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
then  for  the  time  high  steward  of  England,  the  poor 
prince,  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  not  for  the  attempt  to 


escape  simply,  for  that  was  not  acted ;  mad  \xm6a. 
the  imprisonment  not  being  for  treason,  the  esoyr 
by  law  could  not  be  treason,  bat  for  eon^riog  vub 
'Perkin  to  raise  sedition,  and  to  destroy  the  kiof: 
and  the  earl  confessing  the  indictmeot,  had  judf- 
'ment,  and  was  shortly  after  beheaded  oo  Tower-hil. 
^  This  was  also  the  end,  not  only  of  this  noble  soi 
^ommiserable  person  Edward  the  earl  of  Warwitk, 
I  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence  $  bat  likewise  of 
\  the  line  male  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  had  floar- 
ashed  in  great  royalty  and  renown,  from  the  ^mt  «f 
I  the  famous  king  of  England,  king  Henry  the  aeootti 
XHowbeit  it  was  a  race  often  dipped  in  their  ova 
blood.     It  hath  remained  since  only  transpUntrf 
into  other  names,  as  well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  d 
(Aher  noble  houses.     But  it  was  neither  gmk  d 
Crime,  nor  reason  of  state,  that  could  quench  the 
tenvy  that  was  upon  the  king  for  this  execotioo  z,  so 
that  he  thought  good  to  export  it  out  of  the  Iml 
and  to  lay  it  upon  his  new  ally,  Ferdinando  kinf  sf 
Spain.    For  these  two  kings  understanding  one  aa- 
other  at  half  a  word,  so  it  was  that  there  wcit 
fetters  showed  out  of  Spain,  whereby  fn  the  pas- 
/sages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  Fer- 
(dinando  had  written  to  the  king  in  pUin  terms,  tkai 
^e  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  as  long  as  the 
/earl  of  Warwick  lived ;  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send 
4iis  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.     But  hsfcl?', 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy  from 
himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did  wilhsl 
bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infausting  npon  the 
marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic:  which  in  event  m 
ar  proved  true,  as  both  prince  Arthur  enjoyed  a  reiy 
imall  time  after  the  marriage,  and  the  lady  Catharine 
ersel^  a  sad  and  a  religious  woman,  long  after, 
when  king  Henry  the  eighth  his  resolution  of  a  di- 
vorce from  her  was  first  made  known  to  her.  used 
home  words,  that  she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a 
[judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  former  marriage  vn 
anade  in  blood ;  meaning  that  of  the  earl  of  Warviek. 
/«  This  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  greti 
[  plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     Wherefore  the  king,  after  often  change 
of  places,  whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  ock^ 
ness,  or  to  give  occasion  of  an  interne w  with  the 
irchduke,  or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  queen  id 
^Calais.     Upon  his  coming  thither,  tlie  arehdiika 
sent  an  honourable  ambassage  unto  him,  as  well  to 
welcome  him  into  those  parts,  as  to  let  him  knov, 
that  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would  come  and  do  hia 
reverence.     But  it  was  said  withal,  that  the  kit^ 
might  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  place,  that  vere 
out  of  any  walled  town  or  fortress,  for  that  he  had 
denied  the  same  upon  like  occasion  to  the  French 
king :  and  though,  he  said,  he  made  a  great  dtflrr- 
ence  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he  would  he  loth  ip 
give  a  precedent,  that  might  make  it  afier  to  be  ex- 
pected at  his  hands,  by  another  whom  he  trastrd  kss> 
The  king  accepted  of  the  courtesy,  and  admitted  U 
his  excuse,  and  appointed  the  place  to  be  at  ^aint 
Peter's  church  without  Calais.     Bot  withal  he  dU 
visit  the  archduke  with  ambassadors  sent  frocn  hun* 
self,  which  were  the  lordSt.  John, and  the  secretaryi 
unto  whom  the  archduke  did  the  honour,  at,  gns^ 
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to  mass  at  Saint  Omer's,  to  set  the  lord  St.  John  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  secretary  on  his  left,  and  so 
to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day  appointed 
for  the  interview  the  king  went  on  horseback  some 
distance  from  Saint  Peter's  church,  to  receive  the 
archduke :  and  upon  their  approaching,  the  arch- 
duke made  haste  to  b'ght,  and  offered  to  hold  the 
king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting ;  which  the  king 
would  not  permit,  but  descending  from  horseback, 
they  embraced  with  great  affection ;  and  withdraw- 
ing  into  the  church  to  a  place  prepared,  they  had 
long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  confirmation  of 
former  treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  commerce,  but 
upon  cross  marriages,  to  be  had  between  the  duke 
of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  and  the  archduke's 
^  daughter;  and  again  between  Charles,  the  archduke's 
son  and  heir,  and  Mary,  the  king's  second  daughter. 
But  these  blossoms  of  unnpe  marriages  were  but 
friendly  wishes,  and  the  airs  of  loving  entertainment; 
though  one  of  them  came  afterwards  to  conclusion 
in  treaty,  though  not  in  effect.  But  during  the  time 
that  the  two  princes  convened  and  communed  toge- 
ther in  the  subturbs  of  Calais,  the  demonstrations  on 
both  sides  were  passing  hearty  and  affectionate, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  archduke :  who,  be- 
sides that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good  na^ 
ture,  being  conscious  to  himself  how  drily  the  king 
had  been  used  by  his  council  in  the  matter  of  Per- 
kin,  did  strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it  in  the  king's 
affection.  And  having  also  his  ears  continually 
beaten  with  the  counsels  of  his  father  and  father-in- 
law,  who,  in  respect  of  their  jealous  hatred  against 
the  French  king,  did  always  advise  the  archduke  to 
anchor  himself  upon  the  amity  of  king  Henry  of 
England ;  was  glad  upon  this  occasion  to  put  in  ure 
and  practise  their  precepts,  calling  the  king  patron 
and  father,  and  protector,  these  very  words  the  king 
repeats,  when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour 
of  the  archduke  to  the  city,  and  what  else  he  could 
devise,  to  express  his  love  and  observance  to  the 
king.  There  came  also  to  the  king,  the  governor 
of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent  from  Lewis 
the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  give  him 
knowledge  of  his  victory,  and  winning  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was  well  pleased 
with  the  honours  he  received  from  those  parts,  while 
he  was  at  Calais ;  for  he  did  himself  certify  all  the 
news  and  occurrents  of  them  in  every  particular, 
from  Calais,  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
which,  no  doubt,  made  no  small  talk  in  the  city. 
For  the  king,  though  he  could  not  entertain  the  good 
will  of  the  citizens,  as  Edward  the  fourth  did ;  yet 
by  affability  and  other  princely  graces,  did  ever  make 
very  much  of  them,  and  apply  himself  to  them. 
/This  year  also  died  John  Morton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  chancellor  of  England,  and  cardinal  He 

fas  a  wise  man,  and  eloquent,  but  in  his  nature 
arsh  and  haughty :  much  accepted  by  the  king, 
bnt  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  hated  of  the  people. 
Neither  was  his  name  left  out  of  Perkin's  proclama- 
tion for  any  good  will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him 
in  amongst  the  king's  casting  counters,  becnune  he 
had  the  image  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the 
|>ope,  in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king  with 


jsecrecy  and  diligence,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  his 
'  old  servant  in  his  less  fortunes :  and  also  for  that,  in 
this  affections,  he  was  not  without  an  inveterate 
malice  against  the  house  of  York,  under  whom  he 
had  been  in  trouble.  He  was  willing  also  to  take 
envy  from  the  king,  more  than  the  king  was  willing 
to  put  upon  him  :  for  the  king  cared  not  for  subter- 
fuges, but  would  stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing 
that  was  to  his  mind ;  which  made  envy  still  grow 
upon  him  more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in 
the  matter  of  exactions,  time  did  after  show,  that 
the  bishop  in  feeding  the  king's  humour  did  rather 
temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  third  com- 
mitted, as  in  custody,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  did  secretly  incite  to  revolt  from  king 
Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  engaged,  and 
thought  the  bishop  should  have  been  his  chief  pilot 
in  the  tempest,  the  bishop  was  gotten  into  the  cock- 
boat, and  fled  over  beyond  seas.  But  whatsoever 
else  was  in  the  man,  he  deserveth  a  most  happy 
^"memory,  in  that  he  was  the  principal  mean  of  join- 
'  ing  the  two  roses.  He  died  of  great  years,  but  of 
-strong  health  and  powers. 

^  The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year  of 
I  the  king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  was  the  yearof  jubile  at  Rome.  But  pope 
Alexander,  to  save  the  hazard  and  charges  of  men's 
journeys  to  Rome,  thought  good  to  make  over  those 
graces  by  exchange,  to  such  as  would  pay  a  con- 
venient rate,  seeing  they  could  not  come  to  fetch 
them.  For  which  purpose  was  sent  into  England, 
Jasper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  commissioner, 
better  chosen  than  were  the  commissioners  of  pope 
Leo  afterwards  employed  for  Germany :  for  he  ear- 
ned the  business  with  great  wisdom,  and  semblance 
of  holiness ;  insomuch  as  he  levied  great  sums  of 
money  within  this  land  to  the  pope's  use,  with  little 
or  no  scandaL  It  was  thought  the  king  shared  in 
the  money.  But  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which  car- 
dinal Adrian,  the  king's  pentioner,  wrote  to  the  king 
from  Rome  some  few  years  after,  that  this  was  not 
so.  For  this  cardinal,  being  to  persuade  pope  Julius, 
on  the  king's  behalf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  dispens- 
ation for  the  marriage  between  prince  Henry  and 
the  lady  Catharine,  finding  the  pope  diflUcile  in 
granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal  argument 
concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that  see,  that 
he  had  touched  none  of  those  deniers  which  had 
been  levied  by  Pons  in  England.  But  that  it  might 
the  better  appear,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  common 
people,  that  this  was  consecrated  money,  the  same 
nuncio  brought  unto  the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope, 
wherein  the  king  was  exhorted  and  summoned  to 
come  in  person  against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope, 
out  of  the  care  of  an  universal  father,  seeing  almost 
under  his  eyes  the  successes  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  conclave, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
princes,  divers  consultations  about  a  holy  war,  and 
a  general  expedition  of  christian  princes  against  the 
Turk:  wherein  it  was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that 
the  Hungarians,  Polonians,  nnd  Bohemians,  should 
make  a  war  upon  Thracia ;  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Grcecia ;  and  that  the  pope,  willing  to  sacrifice 
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himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  in  com- 
pany of  the  king  of  England,  the  Venetians,  and  such 
other  states  as  were  great  in  maritime  power,  would 
sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through  the  Mediterranean 
unto  Constantinople.  And  that  to  this  end,  his  holi- 
ness had  sent  nuncios  to  all  christian  princes ;  as 
'well  for  a  cessation  of  all  quarrels  and  differences 
,  amongst  themselves,  as  for  speedy  preparations  and 
',  contributions  of  forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred 
enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  who  understood  well  the  court 
of  Rome,  made  an  answer  rather  solemn  than  serious : 
signifying, 

'  "  That  no  prince  on  earth  should  be  more  forward 
and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all  his 
possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this  sacred 
war,  than  himself.  But  that  the  distance  of  place 
was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should  raise  for  the 
seas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but  with  double 
^he  charge,  and  double  the  time,  at  the  least,  that 
,  they  might  be  from  the  other  princes,  that  had  their 
territories  nearer  adjoining.  Besides,  that  neither 
the  manner  of  his  ships,  having  no  galleys,  nor  the 
experience  of  his  pilots  and  mariners,  could  be  so 
apt  for  those  seas  as  theirs.  And  therefore  that  his 
Jioliness  might  do  well  to  move  one  of  those  other 
kings,  who  lay  fitter  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany 
him  by  sea.  Whereby  both  all  things  would  be 
sooner  put  in  readiness,  and  with  less  charge,  and 
the  emulation  and  division  of  command,  which 
might  grow  between  those  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in  the  war  by  land 
upon  Grtecia,  might  be  wisely  avoided :  and  that  for 
his  part  he  would  not  be  wanting  in  aids  and  con- 
tribution. Yet  notwithstanding,  if  both  these  kings 
should  refuse,  rather  than  his  holiness  should  go 
alone,  he  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  ready :  always  provided,  that  he  might  first  see 
all  differences  of  the  christian  princes  amongst 
themselves  fully  laid  down  and  appeased,  as  for  his 
own  part  he  was  in  none,  and  that  he  might  have 
some  good  towns  upon  the  coast  in  Italy  put  into  his 
hands,  for  the  retreat  and  safeguard  of  his  men." 

With  this  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing 
at  all  discontented :  and  yet  this  declaration  of  the 
king,  as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that  repnta- 
tion  abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  after  elected  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  protector  of  their  order:  all  things 
multiplying  to  honour  in  a  prince,  that  had  gotten 
such  high  estimation  for  his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  two  last  years  some  proceedings 
against  heretics,  which  was  rare  in  this  king's  reign, 
and  rather  by  penances,  than  by  fire.  The  king  had, 
though  he  were  no  good  schoolman,  the  honour  to 
convert  one  of  them  by  dispute  at  Canterbury. 
^  This  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkHng, 
partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had  chased 
them  away ;  yet  nevertheless  he  had  certain  appa- 
.ritions  that  troubled  him,  still  showing  themselves 
V  from  one  region,  which  was  the  house  of  York.  It 
came  so  to  pass,  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  son  to 
Elizabeth  eldest  sister  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
by  John  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  second  husband,  and 


brother  to  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  that  was  sUta  at 
Stokefield,  being  of  a  hasty  and  choleiic  dispoutaoB. 
had  killed  a  man  in  his  fiiry  ;  whereupon  the  kinf 
gave  him  his  pardon.  But,  either  willing  to  lesre 
a  cloud  upon  him,  or  the  better  to  muke  him  M 
his  grace,  produced  him  openly  fo  plead  his  p«Hcc^ 
This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haoghty  •Tniaarh 
it  useth  to  do ;  for  the  ignominy  printed  deeper  than 
the  grace.  Wherefore  he  bemg  dsaeoatnit.  fled 
secretly  into  Flanders  onto  his  aunt  the  dochrts  of 
Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it;  hot,  ben^ 
taught  by  troubles  to  use  fair  and  timely  reaedieik 
wrought  so  with  him  by  messages^  the  lady  Marsm- 
ret  also  growing,  by  often  failing  in  her  alchenv. 
weary  of  her  experiments  ;  and  partly  beio^  a  little 
sweetened,  for  that  the  king  bad  not  touched  htr 
name  in  the  confession  of  Perkin,  thai  he  raar 
over  again  upon  good  terms,  and  was  reconciled  to 
the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year»  bein^^  tht 
seventeenth  of  the  king,  the  lady  Catharine,  fourth 
,'daughter  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kin^  aoj 
, queen  of  Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Plymouth  ibe 
/'second  of  October,  and  was  married  to  prince  Arthor 
'on  Paul's  the  fourteenth  of  November  following^;  tht 
prince  being  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  lady  about  eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  re- 
ceiving, the  manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  marriage,  were  perfomed  vixL 
great  and  true  magnificence,  in  regard  of  co«t,  «hov, 
and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care  was 
.bishop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave  coooarUor 
[for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  voriu, 
/and  a  good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  any  thing 
"^Ise  that  was  fit  for  the  active  part,  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  court  or  state  of  a  great  king.  This 
marriage  was  almost  seven  years  in  trearr,  which 
^as  in  part  caused  by  the  tender  years  of  the  tua^ 
Zriage  couple,  especially  of  the  prince :  bot  the  tnt 
reason  was,  that  those  two  princes,  being  princes  of 
Igreat  policy  and  profound  judgment,  stood  agreatttoie 
looking  one  upon  another's  fortunes,  how  they  wxmH 
go ;  knowing  well,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  vcty 
treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  arepntabinof 
a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  between  them,  which 
served  on  both  sides  to  many  purposes,  that  their  se- 
veral affairs  required,  and  yet  they  continued  stall 
free.  But  in  the  end,  when  the  fortunes  of  both  the 
princes  did  grow  every  day  more  and  more  prcs- 
perous  and  assured,  and  that  looking  all  about  thcs 
they  saw  no  better  conditions,  they  shut  it  op. 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought,  vliick 
was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of  rrnnncuktiijaL 
was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats;  whereof  «4ar 
hundred  thousand  were  payable  ten  days  af^ev  tbe 
solemnization,  and  the  other  hundred  tbon«iid  Ht 
two  payments  annual  j  bot  part  of  it  to  be  in  jewli 
and  plate,  and  a  due  course  set  down  to  have  than 
justly  and  indifferently  prized.  The  jointure  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  lady,  was  the  third  part  of  ihc 
principality  of  Wales,  and  of  the  dukedom  r>f  Cotv- 
wall,  and  of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  to  he  nllrr  ft-t 
forth  in  severalty ;  and  in  case  she  eaine  tnW  ^«r«n 
of  England,  her  advancement  was  left  indefimte.  Int 
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thus;  that  it  should  be  as  great  as  ever  any  former 
qaeen  of  England  had. 

In  all  the  devices  and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of 
this  marriage,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy : 
the  lady  being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  the 
prince  to  Arcturus,  and  the  old  king  Alphonsus, 
that  was  the  great  astronomer  of  kings,  and  was  an- 
cestor to  the  lady,  was  brought  in,  to  be  the  fortune- 
teller of  the  match.  And  whosoever  had  those 
toys  in  compHing,  they  were  not  altogether  pedan- 
tical :  but  you  may  be  sure,  that  king  Arthur  the 
^Britain,  and  the  descent  of  the  lady  Catharine  from 
^he  house  of  Lancaster,  was  in  no  wise  forgotten. 
But  as  it  should  seem,  it  is  not  good  to  fetch  for- 
tunes from  the  stars :  for  this  young  prince,  that 
drew  upon  him  at  that  time,  not  only  the  hopes  and 
affections  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and  expect- 
/ation  of  foreigners,  after  a  few  months,  in  the  begin- 
Ining  of  April,  deceased  at  Ludlow  castle,  where  he 
I  was  sent  to  keep  his  resiance  and  court,  as  prince 
uOf  Wales.  Of  this  prince,  in  respect  he  died  so 
young,  and  by  reason  of  his  father's  manner  of  edu- 
cation, that  did  cast  no  great  lustre  upon  his  chil- 
dren, there  is  little  particular  memory :  only  thus 
^uch  remaineth,  that  he  was  very  studious  and 
learned,  beyond  his  years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of 
^reat  princes. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times  follow- 
ing,  when  the  divorce  of  king  Henry  the  eighth 
from  the  lady  Catharine  did  so  much  busy  the 
world,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded  with  his  lady  or 
no,  whereby  that  matter  in  fact,  of  carnal  knowledge, 
-might  be  made  part  of  the  dase.  And  it  is  true,  that 
the  lady  herself  denied  it,  or  at  least  her  counsel 
stood  upon  it,  and  would  not  blanch  that  advantage, 
although  the  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dis- 
pensing was  the  main  question.  And  this  doubt 
was  kept  long  open,  in  respect  of  the  two  queens 
that  succeeded,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legiti- 
mations were  incompatible  one  with  another,  though 
their  succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 
And  the  times  that  favoured  queen  Mary's  legiti- 
mation would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no 
carnal  knowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catharine. 
Not  that  they  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
pope's  absolute  power,  to  dispense  even  in  that  case  j 
but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make  the  case 
more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the  times  that 
favoured  queen  Elizabeth's  legitimation,  which  were 
the  longer  and  the  latter,  maintained  the  contrary. 
So  much  there  remaineth  in  memory,  that  it  was 
half  a  year's  time  between  the  creation  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Arthur's  death,  which 
was  construed  to  be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  where- 
by it  might  appear,  whether  the  lady  Catharine 
were  with  child  by  prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again, 
the  lady  herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  cor- 
^boration  of  the  marriage,  with  a  clause  of  vel  for- 
nan  cognitantf  which  was  not  in  the  first  bull.  There 
was  given  in  evidence  also,  when  the  cause  of  the 
divorce  was  handled,  a  pleasant  passage,  which 
was ;  that  in  a  morning  prince  Arthur,  upon  his 
up-rising  from  bed  with  her,  called  for  drink,  which 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  do,  and  finding  the  gen- 
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\j  tleman  of  his  chamber  that  brought  him  the  drink 

^  to  smile  at  it,  and  to  note  it,  he  said  merrily  to  him ; 

jthat  he  had  been  in  the  midst  of  Spain,  which  was 
a  hot  region,  and  his  journey  had  made  him  dry ; 

^,and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in  so  hot  a  clime,  he 
would  have  been  drier  than  he.  Besides,  the  prince 
was  upon  the  point  of  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

^The  February  following,  Henry  duke  of  York 

•  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chester 
and  Flint :  for  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  devolved  to 

^im  by  statute.  The  king  also  being  fast-handed, 
and  loth  to  part  with  a  second  dowry,  but  chiefly 
being  afiectionate  both  by  his  nature,  and  out  of 
politic  considerations  to  continue  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not  with- 
out some  reluctation,  such  as  could  be  in  those  years, 
for  he  was  not  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  contracted 
with  the  princess  Catharine :  the  secret  providence 
of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  the  occasion 
of  great  events  and  changes. 

,  The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James  king 
of  Scotland  with  the  lady  Margaret  the  king's  eldest 
daughter;  which  was  done  by  proxy,  and  published 
at  Paul's  cross,  the  five  and  twentieth  of  January, 
and  Te  Deum  solemnly  sung.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
the  joy  of  the  city  thereupon  showed,  by  ringing  of 
bells  and  bonfires,  and  such  other  incense  of  the 
people,  was  more  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  case 
of  so  great  and  fresh  enmity  between  the  nations, 
especially  in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off 
from  feeling  any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the 
war :  and  therefore  might  be  truly  attributed  to  a 
secret  instinct  and  inspiring  which  many  times  run- 
neth not  only  in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the 
pulse  and  veins  of  people,  touching  the  happiness 
thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to  come.  This  marriage 
was  in  August  following  consummated  at  Edinburgh : 
Hie  king  bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  Colliwes- 
xon  on  the  way,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  at- 
tendance of  the  earl  Northumberland ;  who  with  a 
^eat  troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour  brought 
her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  husband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space  of 
almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  did  first  open  his  mind  to  bishop  Fox. 
The  sura  given  in  marriage  by  the  king,  was  ten 
thousand  pounds :  and  the  jointure  and  advancement 
assured  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  was  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  after  king  James  his  death,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  present,  for  the  lady's  al- 
lowance or  maintenance.  This  to  be  set  forth  in 
lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certain  revenue.  During 
the  treaty,  it  is  reported  that  the  king  remitted  the 
matter  to  his  council ;  and  that  some  of  the  table, 
in  the  freedom  of  counsellors,  the  king  being  present, 
fiid  put  the  case;  that  if  God  should  take  the  king's 
Awo  sons  without  issue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 

^land  would  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  might 
prejudice  the  monarchy  of  England.  Whereunto  the 
king  himself  replied ;  that  if  that  should  be,  Scot- 

I  land  would  be  but  an  accession  to  England,  and 
not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater  would 
draw  the  less:  and  that  it  was  a  safer  union  for 
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England  than  that  of  France.  This  passed  as  an 
«4>racle,  and  silenced  those  that  moved  the  question. 

The  same  year  was  fatal,  as  well  for  deaths  as 
marriages,  and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the 
joys  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  compensed 
with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Arthur, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower,  and  the  child 
Uved  not  long  after.  There  died  also  that  year  Sir 
^Reginald  Bray,  who  was  noted  to  have  had  with  the 
Ufiing  the  greatest  freedom  of  any  counsellor ;  but  it 
was  but  a  freedom  the  better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet 
he  bare  more  than  his  just  part  of  envy  for  the  ex- 
actions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  estate  was  very  prosper- 
bus  :  secured  by  the  amity  of  Scotland,  strengthened 
by  that  of  Spain,  cherished  by  that  of  Burgundy, 
11  domestic  troubles  quenched,  and  all  noise  of  war, 
ike  a  thunder  afar  off,  going  upon  Italy.  Where- 
fore nature,  which  many  times  is  happily  con- 
tained and  refrained  by  some  bands  of  fortune,  be- 
gan.to  take  place  in  the  king;  carrying,  as  with  a 
strong  tide,  his  affections  and  thoughts  unto  the  ga- 
thering and  heaping  up  of  treasure.  And  as  kings 
do  more  easily  find  instruments  for  their  will  and 
humour,  than  for  their  service  and  honour ;  he  had 
gotten  for  his  purpose,  or  beyond  his  purpose,  two 
instruments,  Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  the  people 
esteemed  as  his  horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men 
and  careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their 
master's  grist.  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good 
language.  But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done, 
putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  Those 
two  persons  being  lawyers  in  science,  and  privy 
counsellors  in  authority,  as  the  corruption  of  the 
best  things  is  the  worst,  turned  law  and  justice  into 
wormwood  and  rapine.  For  first,  their  manner  wais 
to  cause  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of  sundry 
crimes,  and  so  far  forth  to  proceed  in  form  of  law ; 
but  when  the  bills  were  found,  then  presently  to 
commit  them ;  and  nevertheless  not  to  produce  them 
in  any  reasonable  time  to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer 
them  to  languish  long  in  prison,  and  by  sundry 
artificial  devices  and  terrors  to  extort  from  them 
great  fines  and  ransoms,  which  they  termed  com- 
positions and  mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so 
much  as  the  half- face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment ;  but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach 
men  and  convent  them  before  themselves,  and  some 
others,  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  court  of  com- 
mission ;  and  there  used  to  shuffle  up  a  summary 
proceeding  by  examination,  without  trial  of  jury ; 
assuming  to  themselves  there  to  deal  both  in  pleas 
of  the  crown,  and  controversies  civil. 

Then  did  they  also  use  to  inthral  and  charge  the 
subjects'  lands  with  tenures  in  capite,  by  finding 
false  offices;  and  thereby  to  work  upon  them  for 
wardships,  liveries,  premier  seizins,  and  alienations, 
being  the  fruits  of  those  tenures,  refusing,  upon 
divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  traverse 
those  false  offices  according  to  the  law.     Nay,  the 


king's  wards,  after  they  had  accomplished  their  MI 
age,  could  not  be  suffered  to  have  livery  of  fhfit 
lands,  without  pajring  excessive  fines,  far  exeeedoig 
all  reasonable  rates.  They  did  also  vex  men  with  in- 
formations of  intrusion,  upon  scarce  coloitrable  titka. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  persooA]  ftctiona, 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  purchase  their  dmt- 
ers  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and  intoleiabk 
sums ;  standing  upon  the  strict  point  of  law,  whkh 
upon  outlawries  giveth  forfeiture  of  gooda ;  nay, 
contrary  to  all  law  and  colour,  they  maintained  the 
king  ought  to  have  the  half  of  men's  lands  and  rents, 
during  the  space  of  full  two  years,  for  a  pain  in  cast 
of  outlawry.  They  would  also  ruflle  with  jorofs, 
and  enforce  them  to  find  as  they  would  diteet,  and 
if  they  did  not,  convent  them,  imprison  them,  ani 
fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  ta  be  boiwl 
than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the  peopir, 
both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  master,  and  like  wiU 
hawks  for  themselves ;  insomuch  as  they  ^rew  id 
great  riches  and  substance:  but  their  prindfnl 
working  was  upon  penal  laws,  wherein  they  spared 
none,  great  nor  small ;  nor  considered  whetlm  die 
law  were  possible  or  impossible,  in  use  or  obsolece : 
but  raked  over  all  old  and  new  statutes,  thoogfa  many 
of  them  were  made  with  intention  rather  of  terror 
than  of  rigour,  having  ever  a  rabble  of  promotefs, 
questmongers,  and  leading  jurors  at  their  cocamaad, 
so  as  they  could  have  any  tiling  found  either  lor  fiuit 
or  valuation. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the 
king  was  on  a  time  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, that  was  his  principal  servant  both  for  war  and 
peace,  nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Hea- 
ningham  :  and  at  the  king's  going  away,  the  earTs 
servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  hvcry 
coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on  both  sidea,  aad 
made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  eari  to 
him,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  yoor 
hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech: 
these  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  1 
see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial  ser- 
vants." The  earl  smiled,  and  said,  **  It  may  plcaar 
your  Grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  own  ease :  they 
are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  ib» 
me  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chledy  to  see 
your  Grace."  The  king  started  a  little,  and  aui. 
"  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  my  good 
cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  Urskea 
in  my  sight ;  my  attorney  must  speak  with  j«a." 
And  it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  carl  c«ia- 
pounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks. 
And  to  show  farther  the  king's  extreme  diU^ence,  I 
do  remember  to  have  seen  long  since  a  hook  of  ac- 
compt  of  Empson's,  that  had  the  king's  hand  alau»t 
to  every  leaf  by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  aosse 
places  postilled  in  the  margin  with  the  kiog^s  hsal 
likewise,  where  was  this  remembrance. 

"  Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marka,  fcr  a 
pardon  to  be  procured  ;  and  if  the  pafdon  do 
not  pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid :  except  dse 
party  be  some  other  ways  satisfied.** 
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And  oyer  against  this  Memorandum^  of  the  king's 
own  hand, 

"  Otherwise  satisfied.'* 

Which  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because  it  shows  in 
the  king  a  nearness,  bat  yet  with  a  kind  of  justness. 
So  these  little  sands  and  grains  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  it  seemeth,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the 
great  heap  and  bank. 

.  But  meanwhile  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the  earl 
^  Suffolk,  having  been  too  gay  at  prince  Arthur's 
marriage,  and  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt,  had  yet 
I  once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and  to  seek 
^adventures  in  foreign  parts ;  and  taking  his  brother 
with  him,  fled  again  into  Flanders.  That,  no  doubt, 
which  gave  him  confidence,  was  the  great  murmur 
wXif  the  people  against  the  king's  government :  and 
being  a  man  of  a  light  and  rash  spirit,  he  thought 
every  vapour  would  be  a  tempest.  Neither  wanted 
he  some  party  within  the  kingdom  :  for  the  murmur 
of  people  awakes  the  discontents  of  nobles ;  and 
again,  that  calleth  up  commonly  some  head  of  sedi- 
tion. The  king  resorting  to  his  wonted  and  tried 
arts,  caused  Sir  Robert  Curson,  captain  of  the  castle 
at  Hammes,  being  at  that  time  beyond  sea,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
king,  to  fiy  from  his  charge,  and  to  feign  himself  a 
servant  of  the  earl's.  This  knight,  having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  secrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by 
him  npon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold, 
advertised  the  king  thereof  in  great  secresy ;  but 
nevertheless  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward 
trust  with  the  earl.  Upon  whose  advertisements, 
the  king  attached  William  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon- 
^shire,  his  brother-in-law,  married  to  the  lady  Ca- 
,  tharine,  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  fourth ;  Wil- 
"^iam  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  Sir 
James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  John  Windham,  and  some 
other  meaner  persons,  and  committed  them  to  cus- 
tody. George  lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Green,  were  at  the  same  time  apprehended ;  but  as 
upon  less  suspicion,  so  in  a  freer  restraint,  and  were 
soon  after  delivered.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  being 
interested  in  the  blood  of  York,  that  was  rather 
feared  than  nocent  j  yet  as  one  that  might  be  the 
object  of  others'  plots  and  designs,  remained  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  during  the  king's  life.  William  de 
la  Pole  was  also  long  restrained,  though  not  so 
•traitly.  But  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  against  whom 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  the  fifth 
and  his  brother,  did  still  "  cry  from  under  the  altar," 
and  Sir  John  Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones, 
they  were  attainted*  and  executed  :  the  two  knights 
beheaded.  Nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  credit  of 
Curson,  who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats 
of  activity,  there  was  published  at  Paul's  cross,  about 
t^e  time  of  the  said  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of 
Excommunication  and  curse  against  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  some  others  by 
•^pame ;  and  likewise  in  general  against  all  the  abet- 
iors  of  the  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to  earth, 
and  religion  to  policy.  But  soon  after,  Curson  when 
he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  England,  and  withal 
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into  wonted  favour  with  the  king,  but  worse  fame 
with  the  people.  Upon  whose  return  the  earl  was 
much  dismayed,  and  seeing  himself  destitute  of 
hopes,  the  lady  Margaret  also,  by  tract  of  time 
and  bad  success,  being  now  become  cool  in  those 
attempts,  after  some  wandering  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  certain  little  projects,  no  better  than 
squibs  of  an  exiled  man,  being  tired  out,  retired 
again  into  the  protection  of  the  archduke  Philip  in 
Flanders,  who  by  the  death  of  Isabella  was  at  that 
time  king  of  Castile,  in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 
This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  may 
easily  guess  how  absolute  the  king  took  himself  to 
be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley,  that  was  so 
hateful,  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  coounons. 
In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made  any  statutes 
memorable  touching  public  government  But  those 
that  were,  had  still  the  stamp  of  the  king's  wisdom 
and  policy. 

There  was  a  statute  made  for  the  disannulling  of 
all  patents  of  lease  or  grant,  to  such  as  came  not 
upon  lawful  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
against  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should  depart 
without  the  king's  licence ;  with  an  exception  of 
certain  persons  of  the  long  robe  :  providing  never- 
theless that  they  should  have  the  king's  wages  from 
their  house,  till  their  return  home  again.  There 
had  been  the  like  made  before  for  ofilces,  and  by 
this  statute  it  was  extended  to  lands.  But  a  man 
may  easily  see  by  many  statutes  made  in  this  king's 
time,  that  the  king  thought  it  safest  to  assist  mar- 
tial law  by  law  of  parliament. 

;  Another  statute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  bring- 
ihg  in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by  itself,  or 
^ixt  with  any  other  thread.  But  it  was  not  of  stuffs 
of  whole  piece,  for  that  the  realm  had  of  them  no 
manufacture  in  use  at  that  time,  but  of  knit  silk,  or 
texture  of  silk ;  as  ribbons,  laces,  cauls,  points,  and 
girdles,  &c.  which  the  people  of  England  could  then 
well  skill  to  make.  This  law  pointed  at  a  true  prin- 
ciple ;  "  That  where  foreign  materials  are  but  super- 
0uities,  foreign  manufiictures  should  be  prohibited." 
For  that  will  either  banish  the  superfluity,  or  gain 
t^e  manufacture. 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents 
of  gaols,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriff- 
wicks ;  privileged  oflScers  being  no  less  an  interrupt 
tion  of  justice,  than  privileged  places. 
^   There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by-laws, 
(or  ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many  times 
Were  against  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  com- 
/mon  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
(being  fraternities  in  evil.    It  was  therefore  provided, 
that  they  should  not  be  put  in  execution,  without  the 
allowance  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  two 
chief  justices,  or  three  of  them,  or  of  the  two  justices 
of  circuit  where  the  corporation  was. 
.    Another  law  was,  in  effect,  to  bring  in  the  silver 
lot  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped, 
^minished,  or   impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be 
current  in  payments ;  without  giving  any  remedy  of 
weight,  but  with  an  exception  only  of  reasonable 
wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  respect  of  the 
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uncertainty  ;  and  so,  upon  the  matter,  to  set  the 
mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver, 
which  should  be  then  minted. 

\  There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vaga- 
bonds, wherein  two  things  may  be  noted :  the  one, 
Ihe  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them, 
fis  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no 

)pen  example.  The  other,  that  in  the  statutes  of 
^is  king's  time,  for  this  of  the  nineteenth  year  is 
iiot  the  only  statute  of  that  kind,  there  are  ever 
poupled  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  forbid- 
ding of  dice  and  cards,  and  unlawful  games,  unto 
servants  and  mean  people,  and  the  putting  down  and 
suppressing  of  alehouses,  as  strings  of  one  root  toge- 
ther, and  as  if  the  one  were  unprofitable  without 
the  other. 

^  As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  passed  scarce  any 
,|)arliament  in  this  time  without  a  law  against  them : 
Vthe  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  ipightand  multitude. 
There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  subsidy, 
both  from  the  temporality  and  the  clergy.  And  yet 
nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there  went  out 
commissions  for  a  general  benevolence,  though 
there  were  no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same  year  the  city 
gave  five  thousand  marks,  for  confirmation  of  their 
liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  for  the  beginnings  of  kings' 
reigns,  than  the  latter  ends.  Neither  was  it  a  small 
matter  that  the  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute, 
by  the  recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now 
twelve-pences  and  six-pences.  As  for  Empson  and 
Dudley's  mills,  they  did  grind  more  than  ever :  so 
that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  golden 
showers  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treasury  at 
once :  the  last  payments  of  the  marriage-money 
from  Spain ;  the  subsidy  ;  the  benevolence ;  the  re- 
coinage  ;  the  redemption  of  the  city's  liberties ;  the 
casualties.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at, 
because  the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars 
or  troubles.  '  He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise ;  he  was  of  a 
high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his  glory ; 
he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else ;  save  that  cer- 
tainly avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  am- 
bition. Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a 
kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of  treasure,  as  he  might 
choose  his  greatness  where  he  would. 

This  year  was  also  kept  the  Serjeants'  feast,  which 
was  the  second  call  in  this  king's  days. 

About  this  time  Isabella  queen  of  Castile  deceased ; 
a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to  her  sex  and 
times,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the  greatness  of  Spain 
that  hath  followed.  This  accident  the  king  took 
not  for  news  at  large,  but  thought  it  had  a  great 
relation  to  his  own  affairs ;  especially  in  two  points : 
the  one  for  example,  the  other  for  consequence. 
First,  he  conceived  that  the  case  of  Ferdinando  of 
Aragon,  after  the  death  of  queen  Isabella,  was  his 
own  case  after  the  death  of  his  own  queen ;  and  the 
case  of  Joan  the  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of 
his  own  son  prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings 
had  their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment  more  than  the  other,  that  is  to 


^y,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  pariiamtot, 
(yet  notwithstanding,  that  natural  title  of  de«cciil  in 
iblood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of  a  vise  niMi, 
jhreed  a  doubt,  that  the  other  two  were  not  safe  nor 
\£ufficient.     Wherefore  he  was  wonderful  diligent  lo 
inquire  and  observe  what  became  of  the  king  oC 
Aragon,  in  holding  and  continuing  the  kingdoai  d 
Castile;  and  whether  he  did  hold  it  in  hia  own 
right,  or   as  administrator  to  bis  daughter;   aad 
whether  he  were  like  to  hold  it  in  fact,  or  to  be  pot 
out  by  his  son-in-law.     Secondly,  he  did  rerolve  in 
his  mind,  that  the  state  of  Christendom   might  bf 
this  late  accident  have  a  tunu     For  whereas  befcfe 
time,  himself,  with  the  conjunction  of  Aragon  aed 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amitj  of  Maxi- 
milian and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke,  was  far  loo 
strong  a  party  for  France ;  he  began  to  lear,  that 
now  the  French  king,  who  had  great  interest  in  the 
affections  of  Philip  the  young  king  of  Casdle.  ani 
Philip  himself  now  king  of  Castile,  who  waa  in  ill 
terms  with  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  goreffi* 
ment  of  Castile,  and  thirdly,  Maximilian,  Philip's 
father,  who  was  ever  variable,  and  upon  whom  tbe 
surest  aim  that  could  be  taken  was,  that  be  wooU 
not  be  long  as  he  had  been  last  before,  would  all 
three,  being  potent  princes,  enter  into  some  strait 
league    and    confederation    amongst    themselrcs: 
whereby  though  he  should  not  be  endangered,  yet 
he  should  be  left  to  the  poor  amity  of  Aragoo.    Aad 
whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  a  kind  of  artaltr  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  go  less,  and  be  orer-toppcd 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.    He  had  also,  as  it  seetaji, 
an  inclination  to  marry,  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  fit  conditions  abroad ;  and  amongst  others  be 
had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtoous  bcbavionr  ti 
the  young  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando 
the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  yean  of  seven 
and  twenty ;  by  whose  marriage  he  thought  that  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  having  been  a  goal  for  a  time 
between  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  French  kimp 
and  being  but  newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be 
deposited  in  his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  (be 
stakes.    Therefore  he  sent  in  ambessage  or  message 
three  confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Bray* 
brooke,  and  John  Stile,  upon  two  several  inqnisiticias 
rather  than  negotiations.     The  one  touching  tbe 
person  and  condition  of  the  young  queen  of  Ni^)irs^ 
The  other  touching  all  particulars  of  estate,  Ibai 
concerned  the  fortunes  and  intentions  of  Ferdioanda 
And  because  they  may  observe  best,  who  tbemsdves 
are  observed  least,  he  sent  them  under  colouiahk 
pretexts ;  giving  them  letters  of  kindneta  and  ccoi- 
pliment  from  Catharine  the  princess,  to  ber  auat 
and  niece,  the  old  and  young  queen  of  N^es^  vai 
delivering  to  them  also  a  book  of  new  aitidrs  of 
peace  ;  which  notwithstanding  it  had  been  deliwird 
unto  doctor  de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambauadur  ^ 
Spain  here  in  England,  to  be  sent ;  yet  lor  that  the 
king  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  Spasa,  he 
thought  good  those  messengers,  when  tbey  bad  beeo 
with  the  two  queens,  should  likewise  paw  on  tu  tbt 
court  of  Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  tbe  U»*k 
with  them.     The  instructions  toocbbig  tbe  qneea  wf 
Naples  were  so  curioos  and  exquisite^  hesog  as  am- 
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cles  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing  a  parti- 
cular of  her  person,  for  complexion,  favour,  feature, 
stature,  health,  age,  customs,  behaviour,  conditions, 
and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been  young,  a  man 
would  have  judged  him  to  be  amorous ;  but,  being 
ancient,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  that  sure  he  was 
very  chaste,  for  that  he  meant  to  find  all  things  in 
one  woman,  and  so  to  settle  his  affections  without 
ranging.  But  in  this  match  he  was  soon  cooled, 
when  he  heard  (torn  his  ambassadors,  that  this  young 
queen  had  had  a  goodly  jointure  in  the  realm  of 
Naples,  well  answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle 
Frederick,  yea  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
French  king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell ;  but 
since  the  time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdinando's 
hands,  all  was  assigned  to  the  army  and  garrisons 
there,  and  she  received  only  a  pension  or  exhibition 
oQt  of  his  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  had  a  grave  and 
diligent  return,  informing  the  king  at  full  of  the 
present  state  of  king  Ferdinando.  By  this  report 
it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando  did  continue 
the  government  of  Castile,  as  administrator  unto  his 
daughter  Joan,  by  the  title  of  queen  Isabella's  will, 
and  partly  by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
pretended.  And  that  all  mandates  and  grants  were 
expedited  in  the  name  of  Joan  his  daughter,  and 
himself  as  administrator,  without  mention  of  Philip 
her  husband.  And  that  king  Ferdinando,  howsoever 
he  did  dismiss  himself  of  the  name  of  king  of  Cas- 
tile, yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without  account, 
and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeareth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
hopes,  that  king  Philip  would  permit  unto  him  the 
government  of  Castile  during  his  life ;  which  he 
had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  both  by  some 
counsellors  of  his  about  him,  which  Ferdinando  had 
at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promise,  that  in  case 
Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would  marry  some 
young  lady,  whereby  to  put  him  by  the  succession 
of  Aragon  and  Granada,  in  case  he  should  have  a 
son ;  and  lastly,  by  representing  unto  him  that  the 
government  of  the  Burgundians,  till  Philip  were  by 
continuance  in  Spain  made  as  natural  of  Spain,  would 
not  be  endured  by  the  Spaniards.  But  in  all  those 
things,  though  wisely  laid  down  and  considered,  Fer- 
dinando failed ;  but  that  Pluto  was  better  to  him 
than  Pallas. 

In  the  same  report  also,  the  ambassadors  being 
mean  men,  and  therefore  the  more  free,  did  strike 
upon  a  string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous ;  for 
they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of  Spain,  both 
nobles  and  commons,  were  better  affected  unto  the 
part  of  Philip,  so  he  brought  his  wife  with  him, 
than  to  Ferdinando ;  and  expressed  the  reason  to  be, 
because  he  had  imposed  upon  them  many  taxes  and 
talUges :  which  was  the  king's  own  case  between 
him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an 
overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason  the  secretary 
of  Ferdinando  had  made  unto  the  ambassadors  in 
great  secret,  between  Charles  prince  of  Castile  and 
Mary  the  king's  second  daughter ;  assuring  the 
king  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then  on  foot  for 


the  said  prince  and  the  daughter  of  France  would 
break ;  and  that  she  the  said  daughter  of  France 
should  be  married  to  Angolesme,  that  was  the  heir 
apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage 
between  Ferdinando  and  madame  de  Fois,  a  lady  of 
the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed  suc- 
ceeded. But  this  was  reported  as  learned  in  France, 
and  silenced  in  Spain. 

The  king  by  the  return  of  this  ambassage,  which 
gave  great  light  unto  his  affairs,  was  well  instructed, 
and  prepared  how  to  carry  himself  between  Ferdi- 
nando king  of  Aragon  and  Philip  his  son-in-law 
king  of  Castile ;  resolving  with  himself  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lay,  to  keep  them  at  one  within  them- 
selves ;  but  howsoever  that  succeeded,  by  a  mode- 
rate carriage,  and  bearing  the  person  of  a  common 
friend,  to  lose  neither  of  their  friendships ;  but  yet 
to  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Aragon, 
but  more  laboured  and  officious  with  the  king  of 
^astile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  overture 
bf  marriage  with  his  daughter  Mary ;  both  because 
it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of  Christendom,  and  for 
that  it  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

But  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the 
vinds  gave  him  an  interview :  for  Philip  choosing 
he  winter  season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  king  of 
dragon,  set  forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of  Flanders 
|br  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  one  and 
/twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  But  himself 
was  surprised  with  a  cruel  tempest,  that  scattered 
Vbis  ships  upon  the  several  coasts  of  England.  And 
the  ship  wherein  the  king  and  queen  were,  with 
two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  and  in  great  peril, 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  weather,  thrust  into  Wey- 
mouth. King  Philip  himself,  having  not  been  used, 
as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all  wearied  and  extreme  sick, 
would  needs  land  to  refresh  his  spirits,  though  it 
'was  against  the  opinion  of  his  council,  doubting  it 
might  breed  delay,  his  occasions  requirinc^  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy  upon 
the  coast,  made  the  country  arm.  And  Sir  Thomas 
Trench ard,  with  forces  suddenly  raised,  not  knowing 
what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to  Weymouth. 
Where  understanding  the  accident,  he  did  in  alt 
humbleness  and  humanity  invite  the  king  and  queen 
to  his  house  ;  and  forthwith  despatched  posts  to  the 
court.  Soon  after  came  Sir  John  Carew  likewise, 
vrith  a  great  troop  of  men  well  armed ;  using  the 
like  humbleness  and  respects  towards  the  king,  when 
he  knew  the  case.  King  Philip  doubting  that  they 
being  but  subjects,  durst  not  let  him  pass  away 
(again  without  the  king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded 
'to  their  entreaties  to  stay  tiH  they  heard  from  the 
'court.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news, 
jCommanded  presently  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  go  to 
.visit  the  king  of  Castile,  and  let  him  understand 
jthat  as  he  was  very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so  he  was 
Iglad  that  he  had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  seas, 
and  likewise  of  the  occasion  himself  had  to  do  him 
honour ;  and  desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in 
^his  own  land ;  and  that  the  king  made  all  haste 
possible  to  come  and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came 
to  him  in  great  magnificence,  with  a  brave  troop  of 
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three  hundred  horse ;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by 
torch-light.  After  he  had  done  the  king's  message, 
king  Philip  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to 
get  away,  went  upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys.  The  two 
kings  at  their  meeting  used  all  the  caresses  and 
loving  demonstrations  that  were  possible.  And  the 
king  of  Castile  said  pleasantly  to  the  king,  "  That 
he  was  now  punished  for  that  he  would  not  come 
within  his  walled  town  of  Calais,  when  they  met 
last."  But  the  king  answered,  "  That  walls  and 
seas  were  nothing  where  hearts  were  open ;  and 
that  he  was  here  no  otherwise  but  to  be  served." 
After  a  day  or  two's  refreshing,  the  kings  entered 
into  speech  of  renewing  the  treaty ;  the  kings  say- 
ing, that  though  king  Philip's  person  were  the  same, 
yet  his  fortunes  and  state  were  raised :  in  which 
case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used  amongst  princes. 
But  while  these  things  were  in  handling,  the  king 
choosing  a  fit  time,  and  drawing  the  king  of  Castile 
into  a  room,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and 
laying  his  hand  civilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing 
his  countenance  a  little  from  a  countenance  of  enter- 
tainment, said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  have  been  saved 
upon  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  sufier  me  to 
I  tirreck  upon  yours."  The  king  of  Castile  asked  him 
'  what  he  meant  by  that  speech  ?  "  I  mean  it," 
saith  the  king,  "  by  that  same  harebrain  wild  fellow, 
my  subject,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  is  protected  in 
your  country,  and  begins  to  play  the  fool,  when  all 
others  are  weary  of  it."  The  king  of  Castile  an- 
swered, "  I  had  thought,  Sir,  your  felicity  had  been 
above  those  thoughts :  but  if  it  trouble  you,  I  will 
banish  him."  The  king  replied,  "Those  hornets 
were  best  in  their  nest,  and  worst  when  they  did 
fly  abroad ;  and  that  his  desire  was  to  have  him  de- 
livered to  him."  The  king  of  Castile  herewith  a 
little  confused,  and  in  a  study,  said,  *'  That  can  I  not 
do  with  my  honour,  and  less  with  yours;  for  you 
will  be  thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner." 
The  king  presently  said,  "  Then  the  matter  is  at  an 
end,  for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
your  honour  is  saved."  The  king  of  Castile,  who 
had  the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  re- 
membered where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  use  he 
,might  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  himself 
(was  new  in  his  estate  of  Spain,  and  unsettled  both 
Vith  his  father-in-law  and  with  his  people,  com- 
/posing  his  countenance,  said,  "  Sir,  you  give  law  to 
'  me,  but  so  will  I  to  you.  You  shall  have  him,  but, 
upon  your  honour,  you  shall  not  take  his  life."  The 
king  embracing  him  said,  "Agreed."  Saith  the 
king  of  Castile,  "  Neither  shall  it  dislike  you,  if  I 
send  to  him  in  such  a  fashion,  as  he  may  partly 
come  with  his  own  good  will"  The  king  said,  "  It 
was  well  thought  of;  and  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would 
join  with  him,  in  sending  to  the  earl  a  message  to 
that  purpose."  They  both  sent  severally,  and  mean- 
while they  continued  feasting  and  pastimes.  The 
king  being,  on  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  earl 
sure  before  the  king  of  Castile  went ;  and  the  king 
of  Castile  being  as  willing  to  seem  to  be  enforced. 
The  king  also,  with  many  wise  and  excellent  per- 
suasions, did  advise  the  king  of  Castile  to  be  ruled 


by  the  counsel  of  his  fother-in-law  Ferdiiuuido ;  « 
prince  so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  fortunate.  The 
king  of  Castile,  who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  with 
his  said  father-in-law,  answered,  "  That  if  his  father* 
in-law  would  suffer  him  to  govern  bis  kingdoins.  be 
should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  Cron 
both  kings,  to  recall  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  who  opoo 
gentle  words  used  to  him  was  soon  chiinned,  sod 
willing  enough  to  return ;  assured  of  bis  life,  sod 
hoping  of  his  liberty.  He  was  brought  throofh 
Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at  Dover,  aad 
with  sufficient  gasLtd  delivered  and  received  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile  king  Henry,  to  drav 
out  the  time,  continued  his  feastiogs  and  entertss- 
ments,  and  after  he  had  received  the  king  of  Castile 
into  the  fraternity  of  the  Garter,  and  for  a  recipio> 
cal  had  his  son  the  prince  admitted  to  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  he  accompanied  king  Philip  and 
his  queen  to  the  city  of  London ;  where  they  wm 
entertained  with  the  greatest  magnificence  aiid  tri- 
umph, that  could  be  upon  no  greater  waming.  Ani 
as  soon  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  which  was  the  serious  part,  the  joUitifs 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Neverthdeis 
during  their  being  here,  they  in  sabttance  cooduded 
fhat  treaty,  which  the  Flemings  term  "intercarm 
mains,"  and  bears  date  at  Windsor :  for  there  be 
{ome  things  in  it,  more  to  the  advantage  of  tht 
English,  than  of  them  ;  especially,  for  that  the  btt^ 
ishing  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  seas  af 
rEngland,  granted  in  the  treaty  of  "  ondecimo,**  was 
not  by  this  treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that  ean- 
firm  former  treaties  being  precisely  and  vahly 
limited  and  confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  ocdr, 
^nd  not  otherwise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempest  which 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  goldea 
eagle  from  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it  M 
upon  a  sign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  vas  in  PanTs 
church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  achool-hoiise 
now  standeth,  and  battered  it,  and  brake  it  down : 
which  was  a  strange  stooping  of  a  hawk  npoa  a 
fowl.  This  the  people  interpreted  to  be  ao  omiaoas 
prognostic  upon  the  imperial  house,  which  was^  by 
interpretation  also,  fulfilled  upon  Phih'p  the  tm- 
peror's  son,  not  only  in  the  present  disaster  of  the 
tempest,  but  in  that  that  followed.  For  Pliilip  arriv- 
^ng  into  Spain,  and  attaining  the  possesstoo  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  without  resistance,  insoiiioch  as 
tPerdinando,  who  had  spoke  so  great  before,  was 
■with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  speech  of  his  aoo-ta- 
law,  sickened  soon  after,  and  deceased.  Yet  after 
such  time,  as  there  was  an  observatioQ  by  the  viseflt 
of  that  court,  that  if  he  had  lived,  his  father  voald 
have  gained  upon  him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have 
governed  his  councils  and  designs,  if  not  his  siTco- 
tions.  By  this  all  Spain  returned  into  the  power 
of  Ferdinando  in  state  as  it  was  before ;  the  rather, 
in  regard  of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daoghter,  who 
loving  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  mai^  childr^^ 
dearly  well,  and  no  less  beloved  of  hiin.  hovsoewr 
,her  father,  to  make  Philip  ill-beloved  of  the  peopW 
of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  used   her  no(  vci^ 
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was  unable  in  strength  of  mind  to  bear  the  grief  of 
his  decease,  and  fell  distracted  of  her  wits.  Of 
which  malady  her  father  was  thought  no  ways  to 
endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to  hold  his  legal 
power  in  Castile.  So  that  as  the  felicity  of  Charles 
the  eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream ;  so  the  adversity 
of  Ferdinando  was  said  likewise  to  be  a  dream,  it 
passed  over  so  soon.  — -_- 

1  About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring 
into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour,  and 
became  suitor  to  pope  Julius,  to  canonize  king  Henry 


K' 


At  the  sixth  for  a  saint;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  that 


ihis  famous  prediction  of  the  king's  own  assumption 
^o  the  crown.  Julius  referred  the  matter,  as  the 
manner  is,  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the  verification 
of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles :  but  it  died  under  the 
reference.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  pope 
Julius  was  too  dear,  and  that  the  king  would  not 
come  to  his  rates.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that 
that  pope,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity 
of  the  tee  of  Rome,  and  of  the  acts  thereof,  knowing 
that  king  Henry  the  sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world 
abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but 
diminish  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there 
were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints. 
.  The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a  treaty 
/of  marriage  between  the  king  and  the  lady  Margaret 
.duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daughter  to  Maxi- 
^millan,  and  sister  to  the  king  of  Castile;  a  lady 
Cwise,  and  of  great  good  fame.  This  matter  had 
peen  in  speech  between  the  two  kings  at  their 
itneeting,  but  was  soon  after  resumed;  and  therein 
was  employed  for  his  first  piece  the  king's  then 
chaplain,  and  after  the  great  prelate,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded,  with  great  and 
ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promise  de 
futuro  only.  .  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
,  induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
I  more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  bis  great 
friend  and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  and  raadame 
de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece  with  the 
French  king,  from  whom  he  had  been  always  before 
severed.  So  fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for  the  greatest  and 
atraitest  amities  of  kings  at  one  time  or  other,  to  have 
a  little  of  the  wheel :  nay,  there  is  a  farther  tradition 
in  Spain,  though  not  with  us,  that  the  king  of  Aragon, 
after  he  knew  that  the  marriage  between  Charles 
the  young  prince  of  Castile  and  Mary  the  king's 
second  daughter  went  roundly  on,  which  though  it 
was  first  moved  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  yet  it  was 
afterwards  wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  Maximilian,  and  the  friends  on  that  side, 
entered  into  a  jealousy,  that  the  king  did  aspire  to 
the  government  of  Castilia,  as  administrator  during 
the  minority  of  his  son-in-law ;  as  if  there  should 
have  been  a  competition  of  three  for  that  govern- 
ment j  Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side  ;  Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father's  side ; 
and  king  Henry,  father-in-law  to  the  young  prince. 
Certainly  it  is  not  nnlike,  but  the  king's  govern- 
ment, carrying  the  young  prince  with  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cas- 
tilia, that  so  lately  put  out  the  king  of  Aragon  in 


favour  of  king  Philip,  and  had  discovered  themselves 
so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret  distrust  and  dis- 
taste of  that  king.  And  as  for  Maximilian,  upon 
twenty  respects  he  could  not  have  been  the  man. 
But  this  purpose  of  the  king's  seemeth  to  me,  con- 
sidering the  king's  safe  courses,  never  found  to  be 
enterprising  or  adventurous,  not  greatly  probable, 
.except  he  should  have  had  a  desire  to  breathe 
farmer,  because  he  had  ill  lungs.  This  marriage 
with  Margaret  was  protracted  from  time  to  time,  in 
respect  of  the  infirmity  of  the  king,  who  now  in  the 
two  and  twentieth  of  his  reign  began  to  be  troubled 
with  the  gout :  but  the  defluxion  taking  also  into 
is  breast,  wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year, 
jtn  a  kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  he 
liad  great  fits  and  labours  of  the  phthisic :  never- 
theless, he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence,  as  before  in  his  health :  yet  so,  as  upon 
this  warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  seriously 
think  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  making  himself 
a  saint,  as  well  as  king  Henry  the  sixth,  by  treasure 
better  employed,  than  to  be  given  to  pope  Julius  : 
for  this  year  he  gave  greater  alms  than  accustomed, 
and  discharged  all  prisoners  about  the  city,  that  lay 
for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  shillings.  He  did  also 
make  haste  with  religious  foundations;  and  in  the 
year  following,  which  was  the  three  and  twentieth, 
finished  that  of  the  Savoy.  And  hearing  also  of 
the  bitter  cries  of  his  people  against  the  oppressions 
of  Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  complices ;  partly 
by  devout  persons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public 
sermons,  the  preachers  doing  their  duty  therein,  he 
was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the  same.  Never- 
theless Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not 
but  hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience ; 
yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in 
several  offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 
For  the  same  three  and  twentieth  year  was  there 
a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  William  Capel  now 
the  second  time  ;  and  this  was  for  matters  of  misgo- 
vemment  in  his  mayoralty :  the  great  matter  being, 
that  in  some  payments  he  had  taken  knowledge  of 
false  moneys,  and  did  not  his  diligence  to  examine 
and  beat  it  out,  who  were  the  offenders.  For  this 
and  some  other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  being 
a  man  of  stomach,  and  hardened  by  his  former 
troubles,  refused  to  pay  a  mite ;  and  belike  used 
some  untoward  speeches  of  the  proceedings,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  re- 
mained till  the  king's  death.  Enesworth  likewise, 
^  that  had  been  lately  mayor  of  London,  and  both  his 
sheriffs,  were  for  abuses  in  their  offices  questioned, 
and  imprisoned,  and  delivered  upon  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of 
London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish,  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been  mayor 
of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  put  to  the  fine 
of  one  thousand  pounds.  And  Sir  Lawrence,  for 
refusing  to  make  payment,  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  stayed  till  Empson  himself  was  committed 
in  his  place. 


. 
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^  It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faults  were  so  light,  and 
the  rates  so  heavy,  that  the  king's  treasure  of  store, 
that  he  left  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret  places, 
under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond, 
amounted,  as  by  tradition  it  is  reported  to  have  done, 
unto  the  sum  of  near  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  a  huge  mass  of  money  even  for 
these  times. 

.    The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
Ynatch   between   his  daughter  Mary,  and   Charles 
(prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the  great   emperor, 
\  both  being  of  tender  years :  which  treaty  was  per- 
^fected  by  bishop  Fox,  and  other  his  commissioners 
at    Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death.     In 
which  alliance,  it  seemeth,  he  himself  took  so  high 
contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  there- 
upon to  the  city  of  London,  commanding  all  possi- 
ble demonstrations  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the  same, 
he  expresseth  himself,  as  if  he  thought  he  had 
ibuilt  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom :  when  he 
'had  for  his  sons-in-law,  a  king  of  Scotland,  and 

I  a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy.  So  as  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  felicity, 
feeing  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  in  regard  of  the 
high  marriages  of  his  children,  his  great  renown 
throughout  Europe,  and  his  scarce  credible  riches, 
and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  sue- 

s  cesses,  but  an  opportune  death,  to  withdraw  him 
from  any  future  blow  of  fortune :  which  certainly 
6in  regard  of  the  great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the 
iitle  of  his  son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years 
/of  age,  and  being  a  bold  prince  and  liberal,  and  that 

*^ined  upon  the  people  by  his  very  aspect  and  pre- 
sence) had  not  been  impossible  to  have  come  upon 
him. 

To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well 
as  his  first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy 
tp  be  taken  into  imitation.  -yFor  he  granted  forth  a 
general  pardon :  as  expecting  a  second  coronation 
in  a  better  kingdom.     He  did  also  declare  in  his 

^  will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  unjustly  taken 
by  his  officers. 

And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon 
also  was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions, 
iiaving  lived  two  and  fifty  years,  and  thereof  reigned 

/three  and  twenty  years,  and  eight  months,  being  in 

^perfect  memory,  and  in  a  most  blessed  mind,  in  a 
^reat  calm  of  a  consuming  sickness  passed  to  a 
^tter  world,  the  two  and  twentieth  of  April  1508, 
'at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  himself  had  built 
^  This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his 
deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders ;  a 
wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts,  both  in  his 
virtues  and  his  fortune,  not  so  fit  for  a  common-place, 
,as  for  observation.  Certainly  he  was  religious,  both 
in  his  affection  and  observance.  But  as  he  could 
see  clear,  for  those  times,  through  superstition,  so 
he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human  po- 
licy. He  advanced  churchmen:  he  was  tender  in 
the  privilege  of  sanctuaries,  though  they  wrought 
him  much  mischief.  He  built  and  endowed  many 
reh'gious  foundations,  besides  his  memorable  hospi- 


tal of  the  Savoy ;  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms- 
giver  in  secret ;  which  showed,  that  his  works  in 
Ipublic  were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than 
(his  own. 

,  He  professed  always  to  love  and  seek  peace ;  and 
it  was  his  usual  preface  in  his  treaties,  that  when 
, Christ  came  into  the  world,  peace  was  uxmg;  and 
Mrhen  he  went  oat  of  the  world,  peace  was  be- 
queathed. And  this  virtue  could  not  proceed  oat  of  % 
fear  or  softness,  for  he  was  valiant  and  active,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was  truly  ehristian  and  moral. 
Yet  he  knew  the  way  to  peace  was  not  to  seem  to 
be  desirous  to  avoid  wars :  therefore  would  he  make 
offers  and  fames  of  wars,  till  he  had  meoded  the 
conditions  of  peace.  It  was  also  much,  that  one  that 
was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  should  be  ao  happy 
in  war.  For  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil 
/wars,  were  never  unfortunate ;  neither  did  he  know 
[what  a  disaster  meant.  The  war  of  his  coming  xa, 
i  and  the  rebellions  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
.lord  Audley,  were  ended  by  victory.  The  wart  of 
France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  sought  at  his  hands, 
^hat  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the  duke*8  death. 
The  insurrection  of  the  lord  Lovel,  and  that  of  Perw 
kin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent,  by  flight  of  the  rebels 
before  they  came  to  blows.  So  that  his  fortune  of 
arms  was  still  inviolate :  the  rather  sare,  for  that 
in  the  quenching  of  the  commotions  of  his  subjects, 
he  ever  went  in  person  :  sometimes  reserving  him- 
self to  back  and  second  his  lieutenants,  but  ever  in 
action ;  and  yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardness, 
but  partly  distrust  of  others. 

He  did  much  maintain  and*countenance  hia  laws ; 
which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment  to  him  to 
work  his  will :  for  it  was  so  handled,  that  neither 
prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  diminution.  And  yet 
lbs  he  would  sometimes  strain  up  his  laws  to  his 
^prerogative,  so  would  he  also  let  down  his  preroga- 
tive to  his  parliament  For  mint,  and  wars,  and 
jnartial  discipline,  things  of  absolute  power,  he 
^ould  nevertheless  bring  to  parliament.  Justine 
was  well  administered  in  his  time,  save  where  the 
king  was  party ;  save  also,  that  the  council-table 
intermeddled  too  much  with  meum  and  tuum.  For 
it  was  a  very  court  of  justice  during  his  time,  espe^ 
cially  in  the  beginning ;  but  in  that  part  both  of 
justice  and  policy,  which  is  the  durable  part,  and 
cut,  as  it  were,  in  brass  or  marble,  which  ia  the 
making  of  good  laws,  he  did  excel.  And  with  bia 
justice,  he  was  also  a  merciful  prince :  as  in  whose 
time,  there  were  but  three  of  the  nobility  that  suf- 
fered ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  chamberlaio, 
and  the  lord  Audley :  though  the  first  two  were  in- 
stead of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  obloqvy  of  the 
people.  But  there  were  never  so  great  rebelh'ona  ex- 
piated with  so  little  blood,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Jos> 
tice,  as  the  two  rebellions  of  Blackheath  and  Cxeter. 
^s  for  the  severity  used  upon  those  which  were  taken 
(in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people.  Hn 
pardons  went  ever  both  before  and  after  hia  sword. 
But  then  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchangw 
ing  of  large  and  unexpected  pardons,  wllh  wtratt 
executions;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  cmM 
not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy  or  meqimU:^  i 
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bat  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now 
know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself  that 
te  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.    ,But  the 


n. 


less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of  treasure. 
*"And  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the  more  sparing 
in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more  pressing 
in  the  other ;  for  both  would  hare  been  intolerable. 
Of  nature  assuredly  he  coveted  to  accumulate  trea- 
sure, and  was  a  little  poor  in  admiring  riches.  The 
people,  into  whom  there  is  infused,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  monarchies,  a  natural  desire  to  discharge  their 
princes,  though  it  be  with  the  unjust  charge  of  their 
counsellors  and  ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  car- 
dinal Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after 
appeared,  as  counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with 
him,  did  so  second  his  humours,  as  nevertheless  they 
did  temper  them.  Whereas  Empson  and  Dudley 
that  followed,  being  persons  that  had  no  reputation 
with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile  following 
of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the  first  did, 
but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities,  for  which 
himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at  his  death,  and 
which  his  successor  renounced,  and  sought  to  purge. 
This  excess  of  his  had  at  that  time  many  glosses 
and  interpretations.  Some  thought  the  continual 
rebellions  wherewith  he  had  been  vexed,  had  made 
him  grow  to  hate  his  people :  some  thought  it  was 
done  to  pull  down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep  them 

;^  low :  some,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  son  a  golden 
fleece :  some  auapected  he  had  some  high  design 
upon  foreign  parts :  but  those  perhaps  shall  come 
nearest  the  truth,  that  fetch  not  their  reasons  so  far 
off;  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace,  and 
a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pursuit. 
"Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  every  day 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  necessities  and  shifts 
for  money  of  other  great  princes  abroad,  it  did  the 
belter,  by  comparison,  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of 
fall  coffers.  As  to  his  expending  of  treasure,  he 
never  spared  charge  which  his  affairs  required ;  and 
in  his  buildings  was  magnificent,  but  his  rewards 
Were  very  limited :  so  that  his  liberality  was  rather 
lipon  his  own  state  and  memory,  than  upon  the  de- 
l^rts  of  others. 

fit  was  of  a  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will, 
|Mid  his  own  way ;  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and 
Would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a  private  man, 
4ie  would  have  been  termed  proud.  But  in  a  wise 
prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  distance,  which  indeed 
he  did  towards  all ;  not  admitting  any  near  or  full 
approach,  either  to  his  power,  or  to  his  secrets,  for 
he  was  governed  by  none.  His  queen,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  presented  him  with  divers  children,  and 
with  a  crown  also,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge 

\jt,  could  do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he 
reverenced  much,  heard  little.  For  any  person 
agreeable  to  him  for  society,  such  as  was  Hastings 


to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  or  Charles  Brandon  /conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 


afier  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  he  had  none :  ex- 
cept we  should  account  for  such  persons,  Fox,  and 
Bray,  and  Empson,  because  they  were  so  much  with 
him ;  but  it  was  but  as  the  instrument  is  much  with 
yfhe  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of  vain-glory, 
^but  yet  kept  state  and  majesty  to  the  height ;  being 


sensible,  that  majesty  maketh  the  people  bow,  but 
vain-glory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant  and 
just,  but  not  open.  But  rather  such  was  his  inquiry, 
and  such  his  closeness,  as  they  stood  in  the  light  to- 
wards him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark  to  them.  Yet 
without  strangeness,  but  with  a  semblance  of  mutual 
communication  of  affairs.     As  for  little  envies,  or 

(emulations  upon  foreign  princes,  which  are  frequent 
with  many  kings,  he  had  never  any ;  but  went  sub- 
stantially to  his  own  business.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  his  reputation  was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was 
greater  abroad.  For  foreigners  that  could  not  see 
Qie  passages  of  affairs,  but  made  their  judgments 
upon  the  issues  of  them,  noted-  that  he  was  ever  in 
strife,  and  ever  aloft  It  grew  also  from  the  airs 
which  the  princes  and  states  abroad  received  from 
their  ambassadors  and  agents  here;  which  were 
attending  the  court  in  great  number :  whom  he  did 
not  only  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  private- 
ness ;  but,  upon  such  conferences  as  passed  with 
them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his  universal 
insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world :  which  though 
he  did  suck  chiefly  from  themselves,  yet  that  which 
he  had  gathered  from  them  all,  seemed  admirable 
to  every  one.  So  that  they  did  write  ever  to  their 
superiors  in  high  terms,  concerning  his  wisdom  and 
art  of  rule :  nay,  when  they  were  returned,  they  did 
commonly  maintain  intelligence  with  him.  Such  a 
dexterity  he  had  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign 
instruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liberal  to  obtain  good  intel- 
ligence from  all  parts  abroad  :  wherein  he  did  not 
only  use  his  interest  in  the  liegers  here,  and  his 
pensioners,  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  other  the  courts  of  Christendom ;  but  the  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  of  his  own  ambassadors  in 
foreign  parts.  For  which  purpose  his  instructions 
were  ever  extreme  curious  and  articulate ;  and  in 
them  more  articles  touching  inquisition,  than  touch- 
ing negotiation :  requiring  likewise  from  his  am- 
bassadors an  answer,  in  particular  distinct  articles, 
respectively  to  his  questions. 

As  for  his  secret  spials,  which  he  did  employ  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  them  to  discover  what  prac- 
tices and  conspiracies  were  against  him,  surely  his 
case  required  it;  he  had  such  moles  perpetually 
working  and  casting  to  undermine  him.  Neither  can 
it  be  reprehended ;  for  if  spials  be  lawful  against 
lawful  enemies,  much  more  against  conspirators  and 
traitors.  But  indeed  to  give  them  credence  by  oaths 
or  curses,  that  cannot  be  well  maintained ;  for  those 
are  too  holy  vestments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely 
there  was  this  farther  good  in  his  employing  of  these 
flies  and  familiars;  that  as  the  use  of  them  was 
cause  that  many  conspiracies  were  revealed,  so  the 
^ame  and  suspicion  of  them  kept,  no  doubt,  many 


Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor 
Tscarce  indulgent ;  but  companiable  and  respective, 
and  without  jedousy.  Towards  his  children  he 
Iwas  full  of  paternal  affection,  careful  of  their  educa- 
|tion,  aspiring  to  their  high  advancement,  regular  to 
vsee  that  they  should  not  want  of  any  due  honour 
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nd  respect,  but  not  greatly  willing  to  cast  any  popu- 
lar lustre  upon  them. 

,^  To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  oft  in 
person ;  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his 
j)ower,  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  respect 
also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  advice, 
and  of  vote,  till  himself  were  declared.  He  kept  a 
strait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chose  rather  to  ad- 
jvance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which  were  more 
(obsequious  to  him,  but  had  less  interest  in  the  people ; 
which  made  for  his  absoluteness,  but  not  for  his 
jiafety.  Insomuch  as,  I  am  persuaded,  it  was  one 
/of  the  causes  of  his  troublesome  reign  ;  for  that  his 
|[  nobles,  though  they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did 
^ot  co-operate  with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his 
own  way.  He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as 
Lewis  the  eleventh  was :  but  contrariwise,  he  was 
fserved  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be  found ; 
without  which  his  affairs  could  not  have  prospered 
as  they  did.  For  war,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Surrey, 
B'Aubigny,  Brooke,  Poynings:  for  other  affkirs, 
Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  prior  of  Lanthony,  Warham, 
Urswick,  Hussey,  Frowick,  and  others.  Neither 
Vlid  he  care  how  cunning  they  were  that  he  did  em- 
ploy ;  for  he  thought  himself  to  have  the  master- 
Teach.     And  as  he-choas  well,  so  he  held  them  up 


both  well  and  fair  spoken ;  and  would  nae  fltrai^ 
sweetness  and  blandishments  of  words,  when  be 
desired  to  effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that  he  took 
jto  heart.  He  was  rather  studious  than  learned; 
/reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  iIk 
French  tongue,  yet  he  understood  the  Latin,  as  ap- 
ipeareth  in  that  cardinal  Hadrian  and  otfaaM,  who 
could  very  well  have  written  French,  did  oae  t^ 
Write  to  him  in  Latin. 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ;  mad 
yet  by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Sti]e«  toochng 
the  queen  of  Naples,  it  seemeih  he  could  iaterTQ^ale 
well  touching  beauty.  He  did  by  pleasafea«  as 
great  princes  do  by  banquets,  come  and  look  a  littfe 
upon  them,  and  turn  away.  For  nerer  piiftre  wsa 
more  wholly  given  to  his  affairs,  nor  in  them  more 
of  himself:  insomuch  as  in  triumphs  of  justs  and 
tourneys,  and  balls,  and  masks,  which  they  then 
called  disguises,  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gemk 
"spectator,  than  seemed  much  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of  afl 
in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature,  and 
his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to  the 
trown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which  au(^ 
^ndow  him  with  moderation  ;  but  also  from  the  for- 
f  tune  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had  quickened  in  lam 


a  dark  prince,  and  infinitely  suspicious,  and  his  times 
full  of  secret  conspiracies  and  troubles  ;  yet  in 
twenty-four  years'  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  dis- 
composed counsellor,  or  near  servant,  save  only 
Stanley  the  lord  chamberlain.  As  for  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood  thus 
with  him ;  that  of  the  three  affections,  which  natu- 
rally tie  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reigns, love,  fear,  and  reverence,  he  had  the  last  in 
height,  the  second  in  good  measure,  and  so  little 
the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the  other  two. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts, 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  me- 
morials of  his  own  hand,  especially  touching  per- 
sons. As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom 
to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware  of,  what  were  the 
dependencies,  what  were  the  factions,  and  the  like ; 
keeping,  as  it  were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There 
is  to  this  day  a  merry  tale ;  that  his  monkey,  set  on 
as  it  was  thought  by  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his 
principal  note-book  all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance 
it  lay  forth:  whereat  the  court,  which  Hked  not 
those  pensive  accounts,  was  almost  tickled  with 
sport 

He  was  indeed  full  of  apprehensions  and  suspi- 
cions; but  as  he  did  easily  take  them,  so  he  did 
easily  check  them  and  master  them  ;  whereby  they 
were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himself  more  than 
others.  It  is  true,  his  thoughts  were  so  many,  as 
they  could  not  well  always  stand  together;  but  that 
which  did  good  one  way,  did  hurt  another.  Nei- 
ther  did  he  at  sometimes  weigh  them  aright  in  their 
proportions.  Certainly,  that  rumour  which  did  him 
so  much  mischief,  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be 
saved,  and  alive,  was,  at  the  first,  of  his  own  nour- 
ishing ;  because  he  would  have  more  reason  not  to 
reign  in  the  right  of  his  wife.     He  was  affable,  and 


well ;  for  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  though  he  were  .all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry.     And  Ins 


times  being  rather  prosperous  than  ealnit  had  raiaed 
his  confidence  by  success,  but  almost  marred  lus 
nature  by  troubles.  His  wisdom,  by  often  eradtiH( 
from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  lo 
deliver  himself  from  dangers,  when  they  preaaed 
him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  rexnom 
them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature,  the  sight  oi  his 
mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes }  rather  atronf 

Jt  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For  his  wit  inciraf  d 
pon  the  occasion :  and  so  much  the  more,  if  the 
/occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger.  Again,  whr- 
ther  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  the 
strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  sospicMBs, 
or  what  it  was ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetaal 
troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being  no  more  mattrr 
out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not  hare  been  witbeot 
some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  his  nature* 
customs,  and  proceedings,  which  he  had  encnigli  to 
do  to  save  and  help  with  a  thousand  little  indostrira 
and  watches.  But  those  do  best  appear  m  the  story 
itself.     Yet  take  him  with  all  his  defecla,  if  a  maa 

tlhould  compare  him  with  the  kings  his  eoorarrrais 
in  France,  and  Spain,  he  shall  find  him  more  pcdioc 
than  Lewis  the  twelfth  of  France,  and  more  entire 
and  sincere  than  Ferdinando  of  Spain.  Bot  if  too 
shall  change  Lewis  the  twelfth  for  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth, who  lived  a  little  before,  then  the  eooaott  is 
more  perfect.  For  that  Lewis  the  eleventh.  Ferdi-* 
nando,  and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  foe  tlie  itt*- 
magi  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  eonchide*  if  this- 
king  did  no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of  himself: 
for  what  he  minded  he  compassed. 

CHe  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  who^tt  jost 
tature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  hot  slender.     His 
/countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  HKe  a  chareh- 
-man :  and  as  it  was  not  strange  or  dailc.  so  neither 
was  it  winning  or  pleasing,  bot  as  the  fkce  of  one 
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well  disposed.     But  it  was  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  painter,  for  it  was  best  when  he  spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put 
upon  him  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine.  When 
the  lady  Margaret  his  mother  had  divers  great 
suitors  for  marriage,  she  dreamed  one  night,  that 
one  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop  in  pontifical  habit 
did  tender  her  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's 
father,  for  her  husband,  neither  had  she  ever  any 
child  but  the  king,  though  she  had  three  husbands. 
Pne  day  when  king  Henry  the  sixth,  whose  inno- 
cency  gave  him  holiness,  was  washing  his  hands  at 
h  great  feast,  and  cast  his  eye  upon  king  Henry, 
then  a  young  youth,  lie  said ;  "  This  is  the  lad  that 


shall  possess  quietly  that,  that  we  now  strive  for." 
/But  that,  that  was  truly  divine  in  him,  was  that  he 
4iad  the  fortune  of  a  true  christian,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  king,  in  living  exercised,  and  dying  repentant : 
so  as  he  had  a  happy  warfare  in  both  conflicts, 
both  of  sin,  and  the  cross. 

pHe  was  born  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth  buried 
at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest 
mnonuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel,  and  for 
me  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more*  richly 
dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did 
alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces.  I  could 
wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame. 
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After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate 
king,  Henry  the  seventh,  who  died  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  there  followed,  as  useth  to  do,  when 
the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  the  fair- 
est mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known 
in  this  land,  or  any  where  else.  A  young  king, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength, 
making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of 
his  time.  And  though  he  were  given  to  pleasure, 
yet  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory ;  so  that  there 
was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by  glory,  for  virtue. 
Neither  was  he  unadorned  with  learning,  though 
therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother  Arthur.  He 
had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or  jealousy 
with  the  king  his  father,  which  might  give  any 
occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon  the 
ehange  5  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still.  He  was 
the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose ;  so  that 
there  was  no  discontented  party  now  left  in  the 
kingdom,  but  all  men*s  hearts  turned  towards  him : 
and  not  only  their  hearts,  but  their  eyes  also ;  for  he 
was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no 
brother;  which  though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing 
for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subjects'  eyes  a 
little  aside.  And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those 
young  years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to 
succeed  in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen 
mother,  who  might  share  any  way  in  the  govern- 
went,  or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority, 
while  the  king  intended  his  pleasure.     No  such 


thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who  might 
any  way  eclipse  or  overshade  the  imperial  power. 
And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  they  were 
in  such  lowness  of  obedience,  as  subjects  were  like 
to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost  four  and  twenty  years 
under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  father;  being  also 
one  who  came  partly  in  by  the  sword ;  and  had  so 
high  a  courage  in  all  points  of  regality ;  and  was 
ever  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of  the 
people.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  full  of 
treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short 
time.  For  there  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of 
trade,  or  commerce ;  it  was  only  the  crown  which 
had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  full,  and  upon 
the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  like  to  draw  less. 
Lastly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his  father's  reputation, 
which  was  great  throughout  the  world.  He  had 
strait  alliance  with  the  two  neighbour  slates,  an 
ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend, 
Scotland  and  Burgundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity 
with  France,  under  the  assurance,  not  only  of  treaty 
and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that  the  French 
king's  designs  where  wholly  bent  upon  Italy;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been 
seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  concur- 
rence of  signs  and  promises,  and  of  a  happy  and 
flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this 
young  king,  called  after  his  father's  name,  Henry 
the  eighth. 
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Bt  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
the  issues  of  king  Henry  the  eighth  failed,  being 
spent  in  one  generation,  and  three  successions.  For 
that  king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodliest  per- 
sons of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six  wives 
three  children ;  who  reigning  successively,  and 
dying  childless,  made  place  to  the  line  of  Margaret, 
his  eldest  sister,  married  to  James  the  fourth  king 
of  Scotland.  There  succeeded  therefore  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  James  the  sixth,  then  king  of  Scot- 
land, descended  of  the  same  Margaret  both  by  father 
and  mother :  so  that  by  a  rare  event  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  kings,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Divine  Providence, 
to  extinguish  and  take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a 
stranger,  had  doubled  upon  his  person,  within  the 
circle  of  one  age,  the  royal  blood  of  England,  by 
both  parents.  This  succession  drew  towards  it  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  being  one  of  the  most  memorable 
accidents  that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  the 
christian  world.  For  the  kingdom  of  France  having 
been  reunited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces 
thereof  formerly  dismembered ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  being,  of  more  fresh  memory,  united  and 
made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in  the 
person  of  Philip  the  second;  there  remained  but 
this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  counterpoising  of 
the  power  of  these  three  great  monarchies ;  and  the 
disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  thereby  to  a  more 
assured  and  universal  peace  and  concord.  And  this 
event  did  hold  men's  observations  and  discourses 
the  more,  because  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  never  before  united 
in  itself  under  one  king,  notwithstanding  the  people 
be  of  one  language,  and  not  separate  by  mountains 
or  great  waters  ;  and  notwithstanding  also  that  the 
uniting  of  them  had  been  in  former  times  industri- 
ously attempted  both  by  war  and  treaty.  Therefore 
it  seemed  a  manifest  work  of  Providence,  and  a  case 
of  reservation  for  these  times;  insomuch  that  the 
vulgar  conceived  that  now  there  was  an  end  given, 
and  a  consummation  to  superstitious  prophecies,  the 
belief  of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men, 
and  to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by 
tradition  been  infused  and  inveterated  into  men's 
minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and  predictions 
are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and  conjectures 
of  wise  men,  so  in  this  matter  the  providence  of  king 
Henry  the  seventh  was  in  all  men's  mouths ;  who 
being  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  prudent  princes 
of  the  world,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had, 
by  some  speech  uttered  by  him,  showed  himself 
sensible  and  almost  prescient  of  this  event. 


Neither  did  there  want  a  concurrence  of  divers 
rare  external  circumstances,  besides  the  virtues  and 
condition  of  the  person,  which  gave  great  reputati<m 
to  this  succession.  A  king  in  the  strength  of  hii 
years,  supported  with  great  alliances  abroad,  estab- 
lished with  royal  issue  at  home,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  practised  in  the  regiment  of  such  a  king- 
dom, as  might  rather  enable  a  king  by  variety  of 
accidents,  than  corrupt  him  with  affluence  or  vain- 
glory ;  and  one  that  besides  his  universal  capacity 
and  judgment,  was  notably  exercised  and  practised 
in  matters  of  religion  and  the  church :  which  in 
these  times,  by  the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are 
become  so  intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate, 
as  most  of  the  counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  re- 
publics depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fill 
foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expectation  of 
his  succession,  than  the  wonderful  and,  by  them, 
unexpected  consent  of  all  estates  and  subjects  of 
England,  for  the  receiving  of  the  king  without  the 
least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.  For  it  had  been 
generally  dispersed  by  the  fugitives  beyond  the  seas* 
who,  partly  to  apply  themselves  to  the  ambition  of 
foreigners,  and  partly  to  give  estimation  and  value 
to  their  own  employments,  used  to  represent  Ihc 
state  of  England  in  a  false  light,  that  aAer  queen 
Elizabeth's  decease  there  must  follow  in  England 
nothing  but  confusions,  interreigns,  and  perturb^ 
ations  of  estate,  likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  cala- 
mities of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,  by  how  much  more  the  dissensions 
were  like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when 
foreign  competition  should  be  added  to  domestical ; 
and  divisions  for  religion  to  matter  of  title  to  the 
crown.  And  in  special.  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  under  a 
disguised  name,  had  not  long  before  published  an 
express  treatise,  wherein,  whether  his  malice  made 
him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  the  fittest  way  to  move  sedition,  like  evil  spirits, 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  tempest  they  mean  to 
move ;  he  laboured  to  display  and  give  colour  to  ail 
the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  succession  which 
he  could  imagine ;  and  thereby  had  possessed  many 
abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here  with  those 
his  vanities.  Neither  wanted  there  here  within  this 
realm,  divers  persons  both  wise  and  well  affected, 
who,  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  undoubted  right, 
yet  setting  before  themselves  the  waves  of  people*s 
hearts,  guided  no  less  by  sudden  and  iempoiary 
winds,  than  by  the  natural  course  and  motion  of  the 
waters,  were  not  without  fear  what  might  be  Ihc 
event.  For  queen  Eh'zabeth  being  a  princess  of 
extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that  loved  admiratioo 
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above  safety  ;  and  knowing  the  declaration  of  a  auc- 
cesaor  might  in  point  of  safety  be  disputable,  but  in 
point  of  admiration  and  respect  assuredly  to  her 
disadvantage ;  had  from  the  beginning  set  it  down 
for  a  maxim  of  estate,  to  impose  a  silence  touching 
succession.  Neither  was  it  only  reserved  as  a  secret 
of  estate,  but  restrained  by  severe  laws,  that  no  man 
should  presume  to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argu- 
ment touching  the  same :  so,  though  the  evidence 
of  right  drew  aU  the  subjects  of  the  land  to  think 
one  thing ;  yet  the  fear  of  danger  of  law  made  no 
man  privy  to  others'  thought.  And  therefore  it  re- 
joiced all  men  to  see  so  fair  a  morning  of  a  king- 
dom, and  to  be  thoroughly  secured  of  former  appre- 
hensions; as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  fearful 
dream.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to  be 
expressed,  throughout  the  realm  of  England  upon 
this  succession  :  whereof  the  consent,  no  doubt,  may 
be  truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of  the  right ;  but 
the  general  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratulation,  were  the 
effects  of  differing  causes.  For  queen  Elizabeth, 
although  she  had  the  use  of  many  both  virtues  and 
demonstrations,  that  might  draw  and  knit  unto  her 
the  hearts  of  her  people ;  yet  nevertheless  carrying 
a  hand  restrained  in  gift,  and  strained  in  points  of 
prerogative,  could  not  answer  the  votes  either  of 
servants,  or  subjects  to  a  full  contentment ;  especially 
in  her  latter  days,  when  the  continuance  of  her 
reign,  which  extended  to  five  and  forty  years,  might 
discover  in  people  their  natural  desire  and  inclin- 
ation towards  change :  so  that  a  new  court  and  a 
new  reign  were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many 
were  glad,  and  especially  those  of  settled  estate  and 
fortune,  that  the  fears  and  uncertainties  were  over- 
blown, and  that  the  die  was  cast.  Others,  that  had 
made  their  way  with  the  king,  or  offered  their  ser- 
vice in  the  time  of  the  former  queen,  thought  now 
the  time  was  come  for  which  they  had  prepared:  and 
generally  all  such  as  had  any  dependence  upon  the 
late  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled  the  service  of  his 
own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence  of  advancing  the 


king's  title,  made  account  their  cause  was  amended. 
Again,  such  as  might  misdoubt  they  had  given  the 
king  any  occasion  of  distaste,  did  contend  by  their  for- 
wardness and  confidence  to  show,  it  was  hut  their  fast- 
ness to  the  former  government,  and  that  those  affec- 
tions ended  with  the  time.  The  papists  nourished 
their  hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the  king  :  interpreting 
that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland  was  the  less 
grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's  government 
here  accordingly ;  besides  the  comfort  they  minis- 
tered to  themselves  from  the  memory  of  the  queen 
his  mother.  The  ministers,  and  those  which  stood 
for  the  presbytery,  thought  their  cause  had  more 
sympathy  with  the  discipline  of  Scotland  than  the 
hierarchy  of  England,  and  so  took  themselves  to  be 
a  degree  nearer  their  desires.  Thus  had  every 
condition  of  persons  some  contemplation  of  benefit, 
which  they  promised  themselves;  over-reaching 
perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet 
not  without  some  probable  ground  of  conjecture. 
At  which  time  also  there  came  forth  in  print  the 
king's  book,  entitled,  BaaiKucov  AS»poy :  containing 
matter  of  instruction  to  the  prince  his  son  touching 
the  office  of  a  king  :  which  book  falling  into  every 
man's  hand,  filled  the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good 
perfume  or  incense,  before  the  king's  coming  in ; 
for  being  excellently  written,  and  having  nothing  of 
affectation,  it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  par- 
ticular reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but 
far  exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declara- 
tion, which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature, 
wherewith  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns 
do  use  to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  express  them- 
selves gracious  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  And 
this  was  for  the  general  the  state  and  constitution 
of  men's  minds  upon  this  change:  the  actions 
themselves  passed  in  this  manner. 


The  rest  is  tcanting. 
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